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tongites,” is too considerate to discourage evefi what nfmv tend but in a all 

degree to illtistrati' the literature o 1 ' England. 


With Che highest sentirm*nts-»ol gratitude tor the permission to inscribe the 

« % • f • 

work to Your Koval Highness,* ami with all dutiful respect, 1 have the hpmur 
to he, 

May it please Your Koval Highness*, 

Your most faithful and devoted Servant, 


HENRY JOHN TOID. 

.Viiysi h. **“ • 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



though hi' fuels all 
the authority of Df 


rpni: Dictionary of l)r. .Johnson has been rightly pronounced a wonderful achieve- 
"*■ ment. of genius'and labour. Yet Dr. Johnson admitted, that, in forming it, he llad 
not satisfied his owih expectations; am), after a revision of it,, he replied to a * friend, 
who had jsent him additions too late to be inserted, tlfiit it many re:*dei'i fiad been as 
judicious, as diligent, and as communicative, the Dictfanary would Irtvvi; been better. 
He probably, there fore, would no* have scorned an augmentation or correction, though 

offered by one of less attainments than his friend, if otlered with due respect. 

i 

This consideration supports, in some degree, the mind of the present editor. For,' 
the diffidence which most men would feel in occasionally questioning 

( r. Johnson, he is induced to hope, tuat the warmest, admirers of that 
will not disparage the industry which he himself might perhaps haw* 

. WU.IV-V... 

I . . " . 

TIu> fruits, such) as they arc, oi the present editor’s employment, will he found in an 
abundant supply r f words which haw hitherto been omitted ; in a rectification t^f many 
■ 1 ' 1 ‘ ’ in particular, requires ; ami iu exemplifying several wlifchair without. 

se words are t flteu the piopcrty of authors, the “ I very dust, of whose 
of IVarson, and of Harrow, ivhosc names might very frequently have 
of a national Dictionary ; of Macon and Halegh, ef Jeremy Taylor, .of 
Milton, and Ham^mond, and Hall, and many others, whose words indeed have largely, 
but of which the stock is not exhausted, conveyed, in the example, “ t some elegance of 
language, or sortie precept of prudence or piety.” 'I he>e words comnieiid to notice 
many w riters alst,,’, who have been unjustly neglected or slightly examined; men who 
have taught withj energy the lessons of human tile, and who have explored with accuracy 


which etymology, 
illustration. The 
writings is gold 
graced the page? 


* 1 he Reverend iVflr. Bagshaw, of Bromley College. Th:.-- <u>»»'er n, m l5o*.well. late of .Jol/n«ot>. Adtl’trnnr 
and correction*, whish had been made by this giiil.leiumi, hav (• In cn entrusted t*f the present editor ; of which,, 
a* well a- yf other cifminiunicatioix made to hisn with threat liberality and without solicitation, he will, in the 
Introduction to this >f» ork, give an explicit account., 
t Bentley, of Hi si Sop* Pearson. Dissert, on I'halari*. 
t Johnson's Man of an English Dictionary. 



a i> v i;k j i .s e t‘ 

STI',! fTT h " . lk «Pl<nU lor research , ha, he 

with i* in,11 r ltm ^ r P etu ^^ insulting the memtiry of Jc hnson, whom lie Grand* 

rLT 7 ° .rV” N '.» •'«'''»v»l«,, ,l K c,, l io,,;.,OI,c Rover,■„,! 

the alnl .ftT* °i W * 8 P cci,rK ‘ n ll{ k given to the pu >li< k in (he first letter of * 
tne alolialJet. and which . ■< . 1 ' 


to b. 'tone.,, i «*, to have ,, peril* v„w «f ,1* ft*l»h ^ 


how much remains 


sent editr!r^”* Ct0rS WOi * , '“ ve ’ Ullfl l,,IJi,, licited Kindne* procured, tor the pre- 

l lhC W<TSOt ; th <’ ,a * Mr * Horne Tooku., and his copv of John- 

Z^TT y ’^r V ''' l>r ^ n ' amk " «*'*"' 'l 1 - II'| ( 'Ushail's interleaved hut 
ghUy noted copy of the same; and the late Mr. Kyre*, c»pv, with additional references 

««i the I mrfff ,lint these have yielded no great harvest ofimellLet.ee. . What has |>een 
g. l ed, will he more l,,lly detailed, with other.obligations to I,isf friends, from whom he 

m not Irrj, o.,,,t to mention H.a, he has received some remarks . of the late Mr. Malone, 
m the general Jntrodueuori t<».this wmk. iL ’ 

when w*;i ^ <1U l>ri! "‘ nl 1 '* llm " lias 1 "' considers hut 1 .is dust in the balance, 

i * '*f T k "* 1 >'■ J.. 11" is i f hi, countrymen shill 

i , r Z "T lmrar ' li "mi “I'ich mtm hi.uk will net ox- 

.' . . '^ lm l K ' r l''''t, irr meles,. Ami & an, should severely 

V »■ ""Rhl I" haw pr...erw,l *, ,m„.|, eantin,, „, r01 ,, , h ! ho 1TOrk , B 

"‘ S ’ am to lll,vo "htaim.l so much knowledge of I ill Us parts, as seldom 

|? Y"' |U ll!lS 4 * lal dieir Ircijiiriit ,li- si|,[ioiutincnt miy ho 

T *'“ r,h : “ ' '<-• dm cmlnret.. li.,, 1 ,, i| % writums most 

mily read her own. wherein lor the most ; ,|| appcarvlh ,. hitt , "> (i , 1 ( „ a ,i„„, .Lakes, 

nadwricey, expedirim,, and lmnm,, lapses, may mike „ ot „„| v « 1 ,„„|es Imt wans, in 
SP;!*■“!**-** heii'K jmlpeil hy Iho capil, *d mule,, idmi, no, 

H. J. TODD. 


jimuit l. isit. 


* P' >r - -M'"*™'* I’lan of an English Dictionfcry. 
t - s ir llioinuh drowns t’liristiaa Morals, t’.ii. (1 » 



VIM 


INT.RQDJUC.TI*>N. 


“•Perfection is unattainable, but nearer anti nearer approaches may be mide j* and 
findilfgmy Dictionary«ab<^ut1o be reprinted, I have* endeayotired, by a revisal, lo make 
it leas reprehensible. I will not dgriy, that I fouiuf many parts requiring emendation, 
ahd many mofc capable of improvement. Many faults l have corrected, some super¬ 
fluities 1 have taken awa^, and some deficiencies 1 iiavc supplied* I have methodised 
some par£s that .were disordered^ anti illuminated Some that were obscure. Yet the 
changes or additiohs bear a ycry smqll proportion to the whole. The critick will no* 
^iave less to object, Gut the strident who has bought any of the former copies needs not 
repent; hfc will not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ j and usefulness 
'seldom depends upon little things. 

I ' i 

“ for •negligence, or deficience, 1 have perhaps not need of more apology thpn the 
nature of the work will furnish : 1 have left that inaccurate which never was ^made- 
exact, add that imperfect whit’ll never was completed.”— 

• « • 

Of the present augmented edition of Dr. .Johnson’s Dictionary the proprietors, as I 
am informed, intend publish as soon as possible, in the octavo size, an abridgement ; 
in which i have respectfully, and for unanswerable reasons, declined any concern 
Whatever. And I now relinquish altogether the labours of lexicography, with the hope, 
that my ^missions and imperfections may stimulate the accurate and the judicious so to 
form a dictionary of our language, as not to subject it to any of the animadversions which 
will be made on my attempt. 

HENRY JOHN TODD. 

181 *. . 



INTRODUCTION. 


rpriE nature ami design of the additions and alterations, which are made in the pre¬ 
sent publication of Dr.Johnson’s Dirtionary, are explained in the preceding Adver¬ 
tisement. • It remains to specify my obligations to others, in the preparation of the 
work ; and to introduce to the reader’s notice such other circumstances, connected with 

the progress of it, as it becomes me to state. 

• • 

« 

The first, and in mv own opinion the most important, obligation which I have .to , 
acknowledge, is to James Boswell, Esq. of the Middle Temple, the son of the biographer 
of Johnson, the friend of the late Edmond Malone, and a zealous piomoter rtf the cause 
of literature. Among the valuable books of Mr. Malone, consulted to the care of 
Mr. Boswell, there was a copy of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary interleaved, and hound in 
three volumes ; in which Mr. Malone had “ inserted a great number of additional*words 
and examples omitted by Johnson.” With the frankness, which distinguishes the real 
lover of learning, Mr. Boswell sent these volumes to me, outlie existence of which 1 hail 
not before known ; allowing mu, at the same time, to extract any of lift* ol,**rwtions, 
which Mr. Malone had made, for the purpose of the present*work. '£he acotfacy and 
diligence of Mr. Malone could not but render the business of examining his volumes 
very pleasing ; nor fail to afford abundant service towards .the labour in which I. was 
employed. His statement at the beginning of the first of the volim^s, is this: “ 10 .Ti 
manuscript remarks in the three volumes of this most valuable Dictionary : foi the 
greater part I am answerable: those, to which I) is <*iibscribrd, were w ritten by Samuel 
Dyer.” —Of these additional words and examples a large number A laken from‘the 
works of Bishop Hall in particular, and from those of other writers in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her successor; most of which, in the course of mv studies, had been long 
since selected also by myself; the fitness of which h>r my design, 1 was therefore prouj 
to find corroborated by the judgement of Mr. Malone. That J have omittiid many of 
his additions, I will not eonceal; that l have, in particular eases, expicssly summoned 
him to my aid, will be obvious; tmd that be would not have disdained the manner in 
which I have adopted any of his improvements, I am persuaded.. 



IV 


INTJRQ1>.UC?1<>! 

/IYf the President ami Fellows of Sion College, I am netft to say that, in like ijiaijiu? 
.1 am indebted for an unsolicited offer ol # the use of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, belonging 
to^their library; in the margins of which, references to authors for examples where several 
words jhaye none, and also some new words wjth examples, are pointed out by the late Rev. 
Mr. Bagshaw, of Bromley, one of the friends of Dr. Johnson. But they are principally 
mere references, in number about CKX),*aml chiefly lo our theological writers ; of which 
‘ajme^igree with examples cited by a Mi» Malone or myself, and some with other? which 
have appeared in Mj. Mason’s Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. Etymological 
remarks are rarely found aifioug these: proofs of Mr. llagshavv’s diligence. By the 
pVntsal of the whole, however, 1 have been much gratified, as well as often confirmed 
in mattery which had before excited hesitation. 


For dliejdght of an "interleaved copy of Dr.dohnson’s Dictionary, which belonged t<» 
the lattj Rev{ MV. llensludl, I have been obliged to Messrs. Longman and*Co. book¬ 
sellers. The copy is formeff into four volumes: that, which ends with the letter <\ 
fontgin the most of his fanciful, lyjwevcr learned, annotations: the rest are thinly 
'sflWrTw th remark*. I am not aware of having derived advantage from this favofir. 


Ityom the same gentlemen I received another copy of the Dictionary, fillet! with mar¬ 
ginal remarks by the latf* Rev. Mr. Eyre. Though these remarks, like Mr. Bagshaw’s 
are mostly rcf'erenocs; atul though they are references principally to recent publi¬ 
cations, as reviews and magazines, of which, at the beginning of the book, Mr. Eyre 
givea,a list; as plays and novels also of our own days; one cannot but admire the 
indefatigable industry of the scholiast, in crowding the margins with words or 
sentences, intended (I should suppose in very many instances) rather for future con¬ 
siderably than for decided addition. Had the same .attention been paid to our old 
authors,* the * labour of Mr. Eyre would have been invaluable. Probably, not having 
jyreess to many writers of this description, Mr. EvVe availed himself of the less useful 
information within his reach ; and bestowed acute avs well gs diligent investigation upon 
objects not alway ^deserving it. Sometimes, though rarely, lie has given a citation from 
a book of elder times ; a citation generally admissible. The writer of a future dictionary- 
may perhaps often betake himself to tlys storehouse of information. What I have 
scrupled to adopt, may, at no distant period, demand, on encreasing authority, admis¬ 
sion into an English dictionary; and eccentrick terms, which have been employed by 
questionable writers to express commoft conceptions, may perhaps lose their novelty, 
or their qjmintncss, in saj$e ami solemn usage. 


'There , mains to be expressed another obligation to these gentlemen for the use of 
several bo ks ami papers, which were the property of the late Mr. Horne Tooke. Of 
these in dt e order. Tijo first has been a copy of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary in two folio 
volumes, nth marginal notes; ig which there are not fifty that can be of service to 



' nit^ODU.c'i'iON. 

jiDv^lexicographer, (as 1 perhaps mistaking^ conceive,) who is in possession o|* the 
Diversion* of Parley. 'Flu’s cop/ had been purchased at tly.* sale ol’ Mr. ^Pooke's 
library, and is .said to have been intended by the.pui’chasfr'to be the basis ol’ a new 
> English dictionary. By the purchaser, howevef, it was consigned to Messrs. Longman 
and Co.; and the pTiblick will w*th me lament, that any indention should have been 
impeded, of which the furtherance’might at once-have crushed my huiphlc attempt. At 
the beginning of this copy, there are the names ol some authors entered ; on the . 
preface there are some remarks, not of the most liberal character; and to the histo$ 
of the language, and to the grammar, there is no addition jof importance. 'Flic Her i|ts 
of Mr. Harris, abut her of Mr, Tooke’s hooks, abounding with hisT notes of haughtjtfst 
mood, has been of no use whatever to my purpose, ilis folio copy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with wprds marked in the margins, (an employment in which he wj\s assisted 
bv a dEtinguishod living character,) has been of great service t(t me; being the same 
edition as that from which my own remarks had been formed, and thus Ivy dereference 
confirming mv choice with respect to dubious expressions, 4W> well as pointing out others 
which 1 had overpassed. The (iothick and Saxon dictionary of Lye, edited by Mr. fan¬ 
ning. w:js also among the pointed volumes of Mr. Tooke cntnistod to pie ; upon w\ieh 
tfie manuscript remarks ailbrde<j no intelligence of consequence. I comemext to the 
observations upon our language, which Mr. Tooke left in manuscript hooks; at ’leant 
,•'nclt as 1 have examined. These were liftecn quarto hooks, containing the woYds 
of l)r. Johnson's Dictionary iq regular order, with some additions, more particularly 
.idverbs and substantives derived from adjectives ; but without example, or other notice 
than the mere entry of the word. This employment occasionally suggested to me the in¬ 
troduction ol such words into the dictionary, especially when I could support them !>}■ ex¬ 
ample. And therefore to this employment of Mr. Tooke I gladh acknowledge myself in¬ 
debted. Six quarto books, containing words arranged according to terminations, as in and, 
ard, cd, est, Sec. have been without use to me, however they iyight have linen Intended 
for some valuable purpose by Mr. Tooke. Of a quarto, entitled roots, fcliich are Latin 
verbs, with English words stated to be deiived from them, 1 found no occasion to avail* 
myself. In another, entitled Xiothk roots, consisting of not rtiany written pages, thPre 
was little to be observed, which was not already in Lye. Out of three* quartos, entitled* 
Index I'rpurga tori us, or a list of such words as Mr. Tooke would have discharged from 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, I have made no selection; some, which he rejects, bring sup¬ 
ported by no mean authority ; and some, being local, deserving to he retained. 1 think 
that in the letter A the arbitrary abolitions arrant to about KOO. Besides these books, 
there was a great variety of cards, upon which were written terrninatjoiis entered 
in the quarto volumes, and other intended verbal arrangenltnts. There was also * 
one set, denouncing certain words as false English, and arranged according to termi¬ 
nations, which I have printed at the close of this Dictionary ; both as it is a specimen 
of the employment which I have been describing, and as a criticism, rarely to be 
questioned. Such is the account of the papers, left by Mr. “Tooke,. which 1 have 
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seen,; which indicate, 1 think, that he had once intended to compile an English Dic¬ 
tionary.* If more had Jjeen l#ft to show, that he had otfier illustrations to offer, not dissi¬ 
milar to those which tun* l)iversions of 1’urlcy had confinunicated, hi> friends would- 
surely not have suffered them to slidnber in inglorious silence. For that work, in which 
he ha* sfc acutely illustrated an ancient system, he has, the thanks of every sound philolo¬ 
gist ; though it has been well remarked, that lie has mot laid in it, as he imagined, the 

foundation for future philosophers.' 

• • 


^ am now to offef my thunks to the Hev. Archdeacon (’burton, and the Rev*. J. 13. 
j&mkcway; by whose remarks, communicated without solicitation, and ’without con¬ 
ditions, I have been, in several instances, materially assisted : to John Nichols, Esq. 
for^lho perusal of papers, illustrating our language, which were written by the late 
DrJPegge, and which offered, though mostly interwoven into his own publications, a 
gleaning «oi/two to be gathered : to Roger \{’ilbruham, Eiq. for the use of some uncom¬ 
mon hooks pi his possession, and for some pertinent observations: and to Ma'rti.i 
Wtysh, Esq. of whose attention, though directing me not seldom to what my own re¬ 
searches had also marked, I catinbt express too grateful a sense, when l consider 
the largeness of the communications, and the liberality with which they were maue. 
Some uotiees have been sent by others, whose good intentions 1 respect, in number and 
importance too ^considerable to require further acknowledgement. Nor have J been 
without obligation, in the progress of my employment, to criticisms which wanted as well 
as to those which possessed the writer’s name ; in which, on the one hand, much wit has 
becu employed upon whulaic justly termed my feeble exertions; and, on the other, in¬ 
dignation has hurled its thunderbolts at my presumption ; in which, pietemlcd illustrations 
and detections of mistake, v penned in the bewitching hours of self-delusion,) have been 
also proposed ; which upon examination have only discovered liovv liable we all are to he 
dcc£iv«iu, ipul how much it behoves the maker or augmentcr of a dictionary not always 
to rely implicitly upon proffered kindness, nor wholly to disregard the oppositions of 
sportive or malicious ingenuity. 


That there may soon he new makers of an English dictionary, it is warrantable to 
conjecture, knowing, as I do, that other gentlemen have bestowed attention upon the 
subject ; the incorporation of vv hose sei v ices, not altogether free from conditions, it was 
beyond my power, if it had been my wish, after my plan was formed, to make. The 
treasures which now remain in their own management, undispersed, may therefore, if 
the owners choose, be laid before thepublick, without intermixture, and without omission. 


The History of the English Language 1 have augmented with some new materials. 
To the Grammar, l have added Note*, which are principally illustrative of orthography, 
and of the etymological system so powerfully recalled to modern notice by Mr. Tooke; 
to which are subjoined the grammatical remarks of Mr. Tyrwhitt upon our ancient lau- 
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til 


- • i 


gyagh. for the convenience *of the volumes the Gnimmar hits its place in the last fc 
Aftei it'follows a List of Authors;* of whom many pcrhlps pnight be considered too 
ybscure to have been formally cited ut the dictionary* if it cottld he dented, ill the words 
of Johnson, that “« the riches of the English tongue are much greater than they :ye com* 
moidy supposed ; that many useful* and valuable books lie boned in shops and libraries 
unknown and unexamined, unless some lucky contpilej opens them by chance,stud finds 
an easy spoil of wit ami learning.” Of old authors# as of old words, Jet no one make too # 
hasty a/ejection. Sarcasm may expose its impotence, as well as ignorance, in arraigning 
either ; unaccustomed to observe that from the one, (the partially “ unknown and unex¬ 
amined,”) our best writers have occasionally not disdained to draw'wisdom ; and that wfth * 
the other they have warranted the use of terms, w hich the jepr of modern hyperpriticism 
would discard. It may be easy, though it is not “ t pleasant without scurrility,’* if J may 
use Sif Nathaniel’s phrase, to present both wtords and sentences, wit If the juxtaposition of 
a quaint titly in a manner so detached, as to excite no favourable opiniort of tf»o hook, 
or rather to destroy all belief that it. possesses any power tfT.convoying knowledge. I 
might have omitted some citations from modern writers. Hut the canons yet remain to 
bejnomtdged, by which the extremes of opposite tastes are to he settled. Thvprecise 
period, at which antiquity is to be regarded as a rule, is not yet determined : tin* standard 
“ 1 one inclines to remove to the distance of a century and a half; another may, with 
as good reason, fix it three centuries backwards; and another,’six.” May we then 
expect decision upon these points from a society tor* refining the language, and 
’fixing its standard ? Alas, Johnson himself has told ns, that “<$tlio edicts of an 
English Academy would probably he read by* many, only that they might he surp to 
disobey them !” 


For the paucity of curious or satisfactory information, winch my additions aiyj alter¬ 
ations exhibit; and for the abundance of inaccuracies and fault* which have tscaped my 
care; I may not, l hope, solicit the'pardon of the candid reader in vain. I should in¬ 
deed have been thrown into irrecoverable confusion and dismay, in reconsidering what 

• *t *■ 

I have done, if lot an humble attendant also there were not consolation® in the words of 
the master, which first accompanied the fourth edition of his Dictionary. 


“ Many arc the works of human industry, wtfich to begin and finish are hardly 
granted to the same man. lie that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, 
which, if it comprehends the full extent of his design, he knows himself unable to per¬ 
form. Yet his labours, tliough deficient, maybe || useful, and, with the hope of this in- 
feriour praise, he must incite his activity, ami solace his wearines*. 

• I tiler, No. 91. f Low’* Lab. Lout. 

| Campbell, Philo*, of lihctoritk. § Life of Honommon. 

|J “ Dans la derniert; stance de 1’Academic, il [Voltaire] parla fort lo:i|Mcrnph ct ww la plus grande <halcur 
sur 1* utility d* un nouveau Dictionnaire conru it peu pres sur la mime plan epic telui dell# Cjusca, ou acini tie 
■lohnmm.'' Grimm, Mem. tqjp. ii. • 
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* ' t # ' 
TT isthe fate of those, who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven 

A by the fear of evil, than attracted by the prospect of good.; to be exposed td censure, 

without hope* of*praise; to ty3 disgraced by miscarriage, or puifished for rtcglecfc, 

where success would have been without applause, and diligence without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have 
considered, not as the pupil but the slave of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed 
only to remove rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths, through whjfh* Learn* 
iag«and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on 
the humble drudge that facilitates their progress. Every other author may aspire to 
praise; the lexicographer can only hope to escapo reproach, and even this negative 
recompense has been yet gitmted to very few. • • 

I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the English 
Language, which, while it was employed in the cultivation of every species of liters* 
Jture, has itself been hitherto neglected; suffered to spread, under the direction*of 
rhance, into wild exuberance > resigned to the tyranny of time ^nd fashion; and 
exposed to the corruptions of ignorance and caprices of innovation, • 

When I took the first survey of my undertaking, 1 found our speech copious 
without order, and cnergetiek without rules; wherever I turned iny*view, there Vtow 
perplexity to be disentangled, and confusion to he regulated; choice ;was to' be 
made out of boundless variety, without any established principle of selection; aduK 
terations were to be detected, without a settled test purity; and modes of expression 
to be rejected or received, without the sulliugcs of any writers*of classical reputation 
or acknowledged authority. * * 

Having therefore no assistance but from general grammar, # f applied myself’ to thj 
perusal of our wrftcrs; and, noting whatever might be of use to ascertain or illustrate 
any word or phrase, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by 
degrees, I reduced to method, establishing to jnyself, in the progress of the work, 
such rules as experience and analogy suggested to me: experience, which practice, 
and observation were continually increasing; and aualogy, which, though in some 
words obscure, was evident in others. 

In adjusting the Orthography, which has been to this time unsettled and for¬ 
tuitous I found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that are inherent in our 
tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from others which the ignorance or negligence 
of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, which, though 
inconvenient, and in themselves ohee unnecessary, must be tolerated among the 

VOL.*I. 
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►imp*i4ection» of human thjjigs; and which require only t.o be registered, that,they 

may riot be increasetJ, «;tul ascertained, that they may not be confounded : but f very 

.language lias t likewise i& improprieties and absurdities, which it is* the duty of the 

lexicographer to correc^ or proscribe. » 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, allVords of necessary or common use 
were spoken before theyt were jvritfen; and, while they were unfixed bv any visible 
yigns, must have been spoken witfc great diversity, as we now observe those, who 
cannot read, catch sounds imperfectly, and utter them negligently. When this wild 
and bartfaroux jargon was- first reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavoured 
to express, as he'could, the sounds which he was accustomed*to pronduce or to re¬ 
ceive, and vitiated in writing such words as were already vitiated in speech. The 
powers',of the letters, when they wen* applied to a new language, must have been 
vague and unsettled, and therefore different hands would exhibit the same sound by 
different combinations. % 

From this uncertain pronunciation arise in a great part the various dialects of. the 
same country, which wrll always be observed to grow fewer, and less different, as 
hboks are multiplied; and,'from this arbitrary representation of sounds by letters, 
proceeds that'diversity of spelling observable in the Saxon remains, and J suppose 
in the first books of every nation, which perplexes or destroys analogy, and produces 
anomalous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterwards dis¬ 
missed.or reformed. ■ 

• Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, strength from strong, (hir/ing 
from dear, breadth from Inroad; from dry, drought, and from high, height, which 
Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highlit: •• Quid tc eaempta jural spinis de plurihus 
wta ?** to change all would he too much, and to change one is nothing. 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowel-, which are so capriciously pro¬ 
nounced, 'and so differently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every 
province, hut iu every mouth, that to them, as is well known to etymologists, little 
regard is to >*e shown in the deduction of one language from another. 

Such defects are not errours in orthography, but spots of barbarity impressed so 
,/leop in the English language, that criticism can never wash them away: these there¬ 
fore must, be ^permitted to remain untouched: but many words have likewise been 
altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has 
been weakly followed ; ami some still continue to be variously written, as authors 
• differ in theif cart* or skill: of those it was proper to inquire the true orthography, 
which 1 have always considered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore 
referred them to their original languages: thus I write enchant , enchantment, enchanter, 
after the .French, and incantation after the I.ntin; thus entire is chosen rather than 
intire, because it passed to us not from the Latin integer, but from the French entier. 

Of many words It is difficult to sav whether they were immediately received from 
the I^itin or tjie French, since, at the time when we had dominions in Trance, we 
had Latin service in our churches. It is, however, my opinion, that the French gene- 
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faMysupplied us; tor we have few J-ntin words among tjje terms of dottiest iok, use," 
.which are not French: but many French, whirl* are very reirtttcYrom Latin. 

• Even in word* of which the derivation is apparent, 1 have Itcen ol^cn obliged tQ 
'sacrifice uniformity to custom ; thus 1 write, .in compliance \vi|l» a numberless majority, 
cowry and inveigh, deceit and receipt, John/ and phantom ; sometimes the derivative 
varies from the primitive, as explain and exploitation repeat and rendition. • 

Some combinations of letters, having the saine^iower, are used inditferently without 
any discoverable reason or choice, as in choak, choke; soap, nope; fe’tetl, Juel, and 
many others; which 1 have sometimes inserted twice, that-those, who search* for them 
under either Vorih, may not sgircli in vain. * * « < 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of' spelling by 
which it is inserted in the series of the Dictionary, is to be considered as that $ which 
I give, perhaps not often rashly, the preference. I have left, in the examples, to 
every author In'* own practice unmolested,* that the reader may balance sufijages, and 
j«d»e between ns: but this question is not always to be determined by reputed or by 
real learning: some men, intent upon greater things, have*thought little on sounds 
and derivations; some, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected those In 
which otlr words are eommfmly .to be sought. Thus Hammond write* Jiriblertess lor 
feasibleness, because I suppose he imagined it derived immediately from tfie Latin; 
and some words, such as dependant, dependent, dependancr, dependence, vary the^r * 
dinal syllable, as one o/ another language is present to the writen » * 

In thi* pait of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without control, and 
vanity sought praise by petty reformation, 1 have endeavoured tes proceed with a 
scholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our 
tongue. 1 have attempted a lew alterations ; and, among those lew, perhaps the 
greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope ,1 may he 
allowed to recommend to those, whose thoughts have bean perhaps employed too 
anxiously on verbal singularities,* not to disturb, upon narrow views, o? lor rtnmtte 
propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been asserted, that for the law to 
be known, is of more importance tlian to be right. Change, says Ilooker, is not made 
without inconvenience, even ffcOin wdr«e to better.* There is iy constancy and stability 
a general andjasting advantage, which will always overbalance the slovj improvements 
of gradual correction. Much less ought our written language* to comply with the cor¬ 
ruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which eyerv variation of time or place makes 
different from itself, and imitate those changes which will again be doingcd, while, 
imitation is employed in observing them.. 

This recommendation of steadiness and uniformity does not proceed from an 
opinion, that particular* combinations of letters have much influence on human hap¬ 
piness ; or that truth may not be successfully taught by modes of spelling fanciful 
and erroneous: I am not yet so lost in lexicography, as to forget’ that wards arc the. 
daughters df earth, and that thingsf are the sons of heaven. Language .is only the in¬ 
strument of science! and words are hut the signs of ideas: I wish, however, that the . 
instrument might be less apt to decay, and that signs might be permanent, like the 
things jyhich they denote. 
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• In settling the orthography, I have not wholly pcglected.the pronunciation, which 
I have directed, by printing an accent upon the acute «or elevated syllable. It* will 
sometimes be, found, that the accent is placed by the author quoted, on a different • 
syllable from that marked in the alphabetical series: it is then to be understood that' 
custom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short 
directions arc sometimes given yherfe the sound of letters is irregular; and, if they 
are sometimes omitted, defect in such minute observations will be more easily excused, 
than superfluity. 

In ^©‘investigation both of the orthography and signification of words, their Ety¬ 
mology was necessarily to be considered, and they werp therefore to* be' divided into 
primitives and derivatives. A primitive word is that which can be traced no further 
to any English root; thus circumspect, chxumcent, circumstance, delude , concave, and 
complicate , though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Derivatives dre all 
those thatfCan be referred to, any word in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives l have.,referred to their primitives with an accuracy sometimes 
needless; for who does not see that remoteness comes from remote % lovely from love, 
c (heavily from concave, and demmstratnc from demonstrate ? but this grammatical 
exuberance the scheme of my work did not allow me to depress. It is of great im¬ 
portance,* in examining the general tab rick of a language, to truce one word from 
another, by noting the usual modes of derivation and inflection ; and uniformity must 
be'preserved in systematical works, though sometimes at the expense of particular, 
propriety. , * 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to insert and elucidate the anomalous 
plurals of nouns and preterits of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very fre¬ 
quent, and, though familiar to those who have always used them, interrupt and em¬ 
barrass the learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Homan 
and Teutonick: under the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; 
and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, German, and all their kindred dialects. 
Moat of our polysyllables are Homan, and our words of one syllable are very often 
'j'eutonirk. , ’ ( 

In ossigning*thc Roqian original, it has perhaps sometimes happened that I have 
mentioned only the Latin, when the word was borrowed Irom the French; and, con- 
sidering myself as employed only in tjie illustration of my own language, I iiave*not 
been very easeful to observe whether the Latin word lie pure or barbarous, or the 
French elegant or obsolete. * 

For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, 
the only names which I have forborne to quote when 1 copied their books; not that 1 
might appropriate.their labours or usurp their honours, but that I might spare a per¬ 
petual repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of these, whom I ought not to 
mention but with reverence due to instructors add benefactors, Junius appears to 
have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinher in rectitud© of understanding. 
Jtiuius was accurately skilled in all the northern languages ; Skinner probably exa- 
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mined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occasional inspection into dictionary; 
but tfie learning of Junius is often of no other use than to sluyv.hun a track by which 
be might deviate from his purpose,*to which Skinner always presses forward hy the 
shortest way. Skinner is often ignorant, bi|t never rtdicuhni|: Junius is alwaya full 
of knowledge; but his variety diltraefts bis judgment, and his learning is very fre¬ 
quently disgraced by his absurdities. * # • • 

The vptfiries of the northern Muses will not p^haps eaaily restrain their iudigua-, 
lion, when they find the name of Junius thus degraded by a disadvantageous com- 
parisou ; but whatever reference is due to his diligence, or his attainments, it* can be 
no criminal degree of censoriqusncss to charge that etymologist vfith want of judg* 
ment, who can seriously derive dream from drama, because life is a drama, and a 
drama is a dream*; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man earffitil to 
derive ’naan from tir. (monos,) single or solitary , who considers that grief* na¬ 
turally loves to be alone.* * * . % , 

•Our knowledge of the northern literature is so scanty, tljftt of words undoubtedly 
Teutonick the original is not always to be found in any ancient language; and I 
have therefore inserted Dutch or (ierman substitutes, which 1 consider not as radidV 
but parallel, not as the parertts but sisters of the English. • • 

The words, which are represented as thus related by descent or cognation, tlo 
not always agree in sense; for it is incident to words, as to their authprs, to degene¬ 
rate from their ancestors, and to change their manners when they ohange their cguulfy. 
It is sufficient, in etymological, inquiries, if the senses stf kiudred.words he found 
'such as may easily pass into each other, or such as may both be referred to one 
general idea. • 

1'he etymology, so far as it is yet known, was easily found in the volumes whcTe 
it is particularly and professedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of 


* That I may not appear to have spokfn too ir¬ 
reverently of Junius, 1 have hare subjoined a few 
specimens of hit etymological extravagance. * 

Banish, rcltgart, ex banno vel terntorio extgere, 
in exilium agrre. (j. lanfiir. It. bandit f. bandeggiart. 
H, bandir. B. barmen. iEvi medii sgriptores bannire 
dicebant. V. Spclm. in Bannum Sr in Banleuga. 
Quonffm verb region urn urbiutnq; limitea ardui* 
plerumq; montibus, altis flnmimbus, longis deniq; 
flc.xuosisq; angustissimarum viarum unfractibus inclu- 
debantur, fieri potest id genu, limitea ban dici ab co 
quod Ban&TOf & Tarentinis oliro, sicuti tradit 

Heaychius, vocabtmtur «i ui ^ iSvrti>'< Lb a, 
“ oblique ac minimi in rectum tendentes vise.” Ac 
fortassc quoque hue Tacit quod Hue , eodem Ilesychio 
teste, dicebantr;*y>Vx*, liiontcs arduos. 

Eurnr, emtic, vaeutu, inanit. A. S. 

Neacio an sint ab «>** v*l ^»Ur. Vomo, evomo, 
vomitu evacuo. Videtur interim ctymoJogiam banc 


non ob«cur£ fimiare codex Rush. Matt. xii. 4i. tfti 
antiqub scriptuin invciumus jemoeyb hie emetij. 
“ Jnvenit earn vatanlero." 

Hn.L, ( moRi, collie. A. S. hjll. Quod videri potest 
abscission ex vel Colli*, tumulus, locuf 

in piano edilior. flam. IW b. v. hi £ to J irtveiftA* 
■tbxw iiTii<* noun, llbi autbori brevium ichoiiorum 

MXvHtCXp. rtnr.i «; v i v ■j.tnM.v, jt»A*,’o. i i*x r . 

Sap, to, lake a nap. Dor mire, condor wIm err. Cyru. 
heppian. A. S*. hna-ppun. Quod postrciuuiii videri 
potest desumpluin ex «.<*»-, obreuritas, teoebrse: 
nihil eniin arqufr solet conciliore somnum, quhrn caii> 
girtosa profunda* noetts ohscuritas. , 

S r ammehisk, Ba-bus, bi^xu*. Cioth. Stamm*. A. 
#?. fcrtmep, jcenmp. D.stam. tlamr/rr.'Su. utanMui. 
Is), ttamr. Runt vel niiuifi loqua- 

citate alios offender**; qtihd impedd£ loquentes liben- 
tiwnrafe garrire soleant; vei qubd aliis mmu semper 
videantur, etiam parcissime joquentes. 
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derivation, the orthograplty was soon adjusted. . But to collect the Womw ut\>iu 

language was a task*o£ greater difficulty : tho deficiency of dictionaries was immedi¬ 
ately apparent; and, when they* were exhausted, what was yet wanting must be 
sought by fortuitous af)d unguided excursions into books, and gleaned as industry 
should find, or chance should otter it, in the boundless chaos oi a liv ing speech. My 
search,* however, has been either fckilful Or lucky; lor I have much augmented the 
.vocabulary. * . • * 

As iriy design was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted nil words 
which llfcve relation to preper names; such as Arian, Sucinian , (ahinist, tfe/wdictine, 
Mahometan ; hut‘nave retained those of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 

Of the terms of art 1 have received such us could be-fouml either in books of science 
or technical dictionaries ; and have often inserted, from philosophical writers, words 
which are supported perhaps only by a single authority; and which, being not a8- 
mitted>in£o general use, stand yet as candidates or probationers, ami must depend for 
their adoption on the suffrage of futurity. • • . 

Tlte words which our-authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign lan- 
;$iagc*, or ignorance of their own, by vanity or wantonness, by compliance with 
fushitfu or hist of innovation, I have registered as they Occurred, though Commonly 
only to censure them and warn others against the lolly of naturalizing useless fo¬ 
reigners to the,injury of the natives. 

*1 hate not rejected any by design, merely because they were unnecessary or exu- 
berant; hut haye received those which by difterevt writers have been differently 
formed, as viscid and viscidity, viseotts and viscosity . 

Compounded or double words 1 have seldom noted, except when they obtain a sig- 
u Mention different from that, which the components have in their simple state. 'Flius 
highwayman, woodman, and hursccourxe r, require an explanation ; but of thieflike or 
eoachdnver no notice was needed, because the primitives contain the meaning of the 
coirtptuimR. * 

Words arbitrarily termed by a constant and settled analogy, like diminutive adjec¬ 
tives in i»h, as greenish , bluish adverbs in ///, as dully, openly ; substantives in ness, 
j»s vikness, janltiucss ,• were loss diligently sought, and sometimes have been omitted, 
when 1 had n« authority that invited me to insert them ; not that they are not genuine 
and regular offsprings of English roots, but, because their relation to the primitive 
being always the same, their significations cannot be mistaken. * 

The verbal notrtis in ing, such its the keeping of the castle , leading of the army, are 
always neglected, or placed only to illustrate the sense of the verb, except when 
they signify thiugs as well as actions, and have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, 
living ; or have an absolute and abstract signification, as colouring, painting , learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, by signifying rather habit or quality 
than action, theytttke the nature of adjectives : as a thinking man, a man of prudence; 
pacing horse, .a horse that can pace: these I have ventured, to call participial adjec¬ 
tives. But neither are these always inserted, bedatisc they are commonly to be under¬ 
stood, without, any ^danger of’ mistake, by consulting the verb. 
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»bsolete words are admitted, when they are found iy authors not obsolete* or 
when*they have anv force or beauty that mav deserve revival./ . 

* * * f 

• As com posit iort is one of the chief characteristic^ trt' a language, i have # endeavoured, 
fo make some reparation for the universal negligence of my predecessors, by inserting 
great numbers of compounded woftls as may be found under afar, Jove, Here, night, 
fair, and many more. These, numerous as they are, might be multiplied, but that 
use autl furiosity are here satisfied, anti the fra me* of our language and modes of our. 
combination amply discovered. 

Of some forms of composition, such as that by which re is prefixed to nofe repeti¬ 
tion, and ttn to signify contrariety or privation , all the examples cifnnot be accumii* 
lated, because the use of these* particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is so little limited, 
that they are hourjy affixed to new words as occasion requires or is imagined to/euuire 
tfiem. 

'fhere is another kind of composition more frequent in our language than perhaps in 
:ui}'•other, from which arises to foreigners the greatest docility. Wo modify the 
signification of many words hv a particle subjoined; as to time of), to escape hv a 
fetch; to fall on, to attack; to ,/a/f off', to apostatize ; Ufbreal, p([, to stop abruptly^ 
toV*77r oi7f, to justify; to Jail in,* to comply-, to pivc over, to cease ; *to set niff', to 
embellish ; to set in, to begin a cotitimial tenour; to set nut, to begin a eom-e or jour, 
uey; to takeoff', to copy ; with innumerable expressions of l lie same kind, oi whit It, 
some appear wildly irregular, being so far distant from the sen»e*of tin: simple words, 
that no sagacity will lie able to trace the steps by which they arrived at the present 
use. These I have noted with great care; and, though I cannot flutter myself that 
the collection is complete*, f believe I have so tar assisted the students of our lan¬ 
guage, that this kind of phraseology will be no longer insuperable; and the com¬ 
binations of verbs and particles, by chance omitted, will be easily explained by 
comparison with those that may be found. • 

Many words yet stand supported only by the name of Hailey, Ainsworth,^Phillip 1 !, 
or the contracted Dirt, for Dictionaries subjoined; of these 1 am not always certain 
that they are read in any book but the works of lexicographers. Of such I have 
omitted many, because I had sever read them; aful many 1 have inserted, because 
they may perhaps exist, though they have escaped toy notice: JJiey artj however, to 
be yet considered as resting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, 
which I considered as useful, or known to be proper, though 1 could not at present 
support them by authorities, I have suffered to stand'upon my own attestation, claiming , 
the same privilege with niv predecessors, of being sometimes credited without proof. 

The words, thus selected and disposed, are grammatically considered ; they are re¬ 
ferred to the different p-trts of speech ; traced, when tiu-y are irregularly inflected, 
through their various terminations; and illustrated by observations, not indeed of 
great or striking importance, separately considered, but necessary' to the elucidation 
of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by English grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I Expect malignity most frequently to fasten is, the 
Explanation; in which I cannot hope to satisfy those, who are perhaps not inclined 
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to be pleased, since I ha^ not always been able to satisfy myself. To interpret’ a 
language by itself is vtey difficult> many words cannot be explained by synonymesj. 
because the, idea signified by thepi has not more than one appellation ; nor by 
paraphrase, because stpiplc ideas cannot be described. When the nature of things 
is unknown, or the notion unsettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the 
words by which such notions jire Conveyed, or such things denoted, will be ambi¬ 
guous and perplexed. And such,is the fate of hapless lexicography, that not only 
darkness, but light, impedes and distresses it; things may bu not only too little, but 
too mudh known, to be hr.ppily illustrated. To explain, requires the use of terms less 
wbstruse titan that which is to be explained, anti such terms cannot? always be found; 
for as nothing can he proved but by supposing something intuitively known, and 
evident without proof, ho nothing can be defined but by the use of words too plain 
to admit a definition. * 

Other /words there are, of which the sense is too subtle and evanescent to be fixed 
in a paraphrase ; such arq all those which are by the grammarians termed expletives, 
and, in dead languages, are suffered to pass for empty sounds, of no other use than to 
All a verse, or to modulate at period, but which are easily perceived in living tongues to 
hav^Tpower a'ud emphasis, though it be sometimes such An no other form of expression 
can convey. * 

My labour bas likewise been much increased by a class of verbs too frequent in the 
English language, of which the signification is so loose and general, the use so vagus 
and indeterminate, and the senses detorted so widely from the first idea, that it is hard 
to trace them ‘through the maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter 
inanity, to circumscribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any words of 
distinct and settled meaning: such are hear, break, come, cast, full, get, give, do, put, 
set, go, run, make, take, turn, throve. If of these the whole power is not accurately de¬ 
livered, it must be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by 
the'caprice of every one that speaks it, these words are hourly shifting their relations, 
and can nomaore be ascertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agitation of a 
storm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all natrons applied with so great latitude, that they are not 
easily reducible under any regular scheme of explication ; this difficulty is not less, nor 
perhaps greater, in English, than in other languages. 1 have laboured them with dili¬ 
gence, 1 hope with success; such at.least as can be expected in a task, which no’man, 
however learned <$r sagacious, has'yet been able to perform. 

Some words there arc which I cannot explain, because I do not understand them; 
these might have been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not so 
far indulge my vanity as to decline this confession: for when Tally owns himself 
ignorant whether lessu*, in the twelve tables, means a. funeral song, or mounting gar¬ 
ment ; and Aristofle doubts whether ofynf, in the Iliad, signifies a mule, or muleteer, l 
may surely, without shame, leave some obscurities to happier industry* or future in¬ 
formation. 
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* Xfie uigour of interpretative lexicography require* that the c.iplpnation, and thfi awd 
erpldined, should be afawi/s Reciprocal; this I have always e»pieavoured but could not 
always attain. Words are seldom Exactly synoi^yjftftus; a new term \*»a not intro-, 
tluced, but because the fornu-r was thought inadequate; uaimji, therefore, havtVilten 
many ideas, but few ideas have inquy names. It was then necessary to use the proxi¬ 
mate word; for the deliciency of single terms eon very seldom be supplied by‘circum¬ 
locution ; nor is the inconvenience great of such mutilated interpretations, becauso 
the sense may easily Ik* collected entire from the examples. , 

In every word of extensive use, it was requisite to.murk the progress of its meaning, 
and show by Mutt gradations of intermediate sense it has passed from its primitive tft 
its remote and accidental signification j so that every fbregt>ing explanation should 
tend to that which follows, and the sefies he regularly concatenated from Jie t first 
notion*to the last. 

This is specious but not always practicable; kindred senses may be so ii Net woven, 
that* the perplexity cannot he disentangled, nor any reason be assigned why one 
should be ranged before the other. When the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive series be donned of senses jn their nature coV 
lateral? The shades of meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each other; so that 
though on one side they apparchtly differ, yet it is impossible to mark th«* point of 
contact. 1 1 leas of the same race, though not exactly alike, are sometimes so liltlo 
different, that no words can express the dissimilitude though the fnitul easily prtrccivcs 
it, when they are exhibited together: and sometimes (here is sueh a confusion of 
'acceptations, that discernment is wearied, and distinction puzzled, ahd perseverance 
herself hurries to an ettd^by crowding together what she cannot separate. # 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those that have never considered words be¬ 
yond their popular use, ho thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his 
labours, and procure veneration to his studies by involution and obscurity. # But every 
art is obscure to those that have hot learned it: this uncertainty of terms, and coin, 
mixture of ideas, is well known to tljose who have joined philosophy with gratttmur; 
and if 1 have not expressed them very clearly, it must be remembered that 1 am 
speaking of that which words are insufficient, to explain. • • 

The original sense of won}* is often driven out of use by their metaphorical accept¬ 
ations, yet must be inserted for the sake of a regular origination. Tints 1 know not 
whether ardour is used tor material heat , or whether //og rant, in Kugiish, ever signifies 
the same with burning; yet such arc the primitive ideas of then* words, which are * 
therefore set first, though without examples, that the figurative senses may be com- 
m odiously deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which many words have obtained, that it Was 
scarcely possible to collect all their senses.; sometimes the meaning of derivatives 
must be sought in the mother term, and sometimes deficient explanations of the primi¬ 
tive may be supplied in the train of derivation. In any case of doubt or difficulty, it will 
be always proper to examine all the words of the same race; for some words are slightly 
passed over to avoid repetition; some admitted easier and clearer explanation than 
vol. r. b 
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*other.«f j and all will be better understood, as they, are considered in greater variety of 
structures and relation*. \ • * 

• All the interpretations of wordfs* ate not writtdi with the same skill, or the same 
happiness: things, eqUtelly easy in themselves, are not all equally easy to any singld 
mind. Every writer of a long work commits erroujs, where there appears neither am¬ 
biguity *to mislead nor obscurity to confound him: and, in a search like this, many 
felicities of expression will ire qasually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal 
to the vfrfiole performance. * 

* But many seeming faults are to be imputed rather tathe nature of the undertaking, 
than tlje negligence of the performer. Tims some explanations are unavoidably reci¬ 
procal or circular, as hind, the female of the stag; stag, the male of the, hind: sometimes 
easier words are changed into harder, as burial into sepulture or interment, drier into 
desiccathxf, dryness into sicrity or aridity , fit into paroxysm ; for the easiest word, 
whatever it be, can never Jbe translated into one more easy. But easiness and difficulty 
are merely relative; aiid, if the present prevalence of our language should invite 
f&reigncrs to this Dictionary, ntarty will be assisted l»y those words which now seem 
only to increase or produce obscurity. For this reason I “have endeavoured frequently 
to join a Teutonick or Roman interpretation, as to cheer, to gladden, ov exhilarate, 
thpt every learner of English may be assisted by his own tongue. 

The^olution of all difficulties, and the supply of all defects, must be sought in the 
examples, subjoined to the various senses of each wotd, and ranged according to the 
time of their authors. 

# Whcn first 1 collected these authoritils, 1 was desirous that every quotation should 
be useful to some other end than the illustration of a word; I therefore extracted from 
philosophers principles of science; from historians remarkable facts; from chymists 
complete processes; froth divines striking exhortations; and from poets beautiful de¬ 
scriptions. Such is design, while it is yet at a distatfee from execution. When the time 
called upon ftteto range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom into an alphabetical 
series, I soon discovered that the bulk of my. volumes would fright away-the student, 
mul was forced to depart from my'scheme of including all that was pleasing or useful 
in English literature, anti reduce my transcripts very oftcn,to dusters of words, in which 
scarcely anv meaning is retained : thus, to the weariness of copying, I was condemned 
to add the vexation of expunging. Seine passages f have yet spared, which may relieve 
the labour of* verbal searches, and intersperse with verdure and flowers the dusty deserts 
of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be considered as conveying the sen¬ 
timents ot doctrine of their authors; the word for the sake of which they are inserted, 
with all its appendant clauses, has been carefully preserved; but i^may sometimes 
happen, by hasty detruncation, that the general tendency of the sentence may be 
changed: the ■divine may desert his tenets, 1 or the philosopher his system. 

Some of the examples have been taken Jrom 'writers who were never mentioned as 
masters of elf ghnee or models of style; but words must be sought where easy are used; 
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and in what pages, eminent for purity, can term# of manufacture or agriculture, be 

founcf y Many quotations servl* no other purpose, than that proving the bare exist* 
fence of words, aftd are therefore selected with lejs ^trupulomness than .those which , 
arc to teach their structures and relations. I -* 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of living authors, Unit 1 might not be misled 
by partiality, and that none of my contemporaries ‘might have reason to complain; nor 
have I departed from this resolution, hut when some performance'of uncommon ex-, 
cellence excited my veneration, when my memory supplied me from late books with 
au example that was wanting, or when my heart in the tenderness of friendship Solicited 
admission for a favourite name.. * • 

So far have I been from any*care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that 
I have studiously endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from the .writers 
before the Restoration, whose works l regard as the Kelts qf English utuiejiled, as the 
pyre sources of genuine dictioh. Our language, for almost a century, has, by the con- 
cnrrtnce of*many causes, been gradually departing from i^j original Teu\onick cha¬ 
racter, and deviating toward aGallick structure and phraseology, from which it ought 
to be our endeavour to recall it, by making our ancient Volumes # the groundwork \ 
style, admitting among the additions of later times only such as may Supply rcfcl de¬ 
ficiencies, •such ns are readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate 
easily with our native idioms. . , 

• But as every language has a time of rudeness antecedent to peelection, as well as of 
false refinement and declension, I have been cautions'lest my zeal for antiquity 
might drive me into times too remote, and crowd my book with wordk now no longer 
understood. I have fixed Sidney's work for the boundary, beyond which I make few 
excursions. From the authors, which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech might 
be formed adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance. If the language of theo. 
logy were extracted from Hooker and the Translation of Mu: Bible; the terms of 
natural knowledge from Bacon; the phrases of policy, war, and navigation, Troftt 
RaJegh ; the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and Sidney ; and tin* diction 
of common life from Shakspeare, few ideas would be lost to mankind for want of 
English words in which they might be expressed. * . 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it be so combined as thpt its meaning 
is apparently determined by the tract and tenour of the sentence; such passages I 
have therefore chosen; and when it happened that any author gave a definition of a 
term, or such an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have placed his autho- • 
rity as a supplement to my own, without regard to the chronological order that is 
otherwise observed. 

Some words, indeed, tftand unsupported by any authority, but they arc commonly 
derivative notitjf or adverbs, formed from their primitives by it^ular and constant 
analogy, or names of things seldom occurring in books, or words of which I have 
reason to doubt the existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; 
authorities will sometimes seem to have been accumulated without necessity or use, 

b ‘2 
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* ami perhaps some will be frond, which might, without loss, have been omitted,* Hut 
a work of this kind is \tot hastily to be charged with superfluities: those quotations, 

. which to careless or unskilful pefrtse/s appear only to repeat the satnd sense, will oftert 
exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diversities of signiticatioqs, *or, at least, afford 
different shades of the same meaning: one will .show the word applied to persons, 
another to things; one will express an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral 
.sense; one will prove the‘expression genuine from an ancient author; another will 
show it elegant from a modern : a doubtful authority is corroborated by nnojther of 
more Cffcdit; an ambiguous sentence is ascertained by a passage clear and determi¬ 
nate ; the word, how often soever repeated, appears with new associates and in dif¬ 
ferent combinations; and every quotation contributes something to the stability or 
enlargement of the language. 

When words are used equivocally, 1 receive them in either sense; when they are 
metaphorical, l adopt them,in their primitive acceptation. „ 

1 have sometimes, tlioqgh rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a gene¬ 
alogy of sentiments, by showing how one author copied the thoughts anil diction of 
pother: such quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, which might justly 
be censured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a 4 kind of intellcctuaf history. 

The various syntactical structures occurring in the examples have beeq, carefully 
poted; the licence or negligence, with which many words have been hitherto used, 
hits made our style capricious and indeterminate: when the different combinations rtf’ 
the same word an* exhibited’together, the preference is readily given to propriety, and 
I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 

Thus I have laboured, by settling the orthography, displaying the analogy, regu¬ 
lating the structures, and ascertaining the signification of Knglish words, to perform 
all the parts of a faithful lexicographer: but I have not always executed my own 
scheme, or satisfied my*own expectations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence 
and’attention it may exhibit, is vet capable of maify improvements: the orthography 
which I recommend is still controvertible; the etymology which l adopt is uncertain, 
and perhaps frequently erroneous; the explanations are sometimes too much con¬ 
tracted, and sometinuis too much diffused; the significations are distinguished rather 
witksubtilty (ban skill, and the attention is harassed wit^i unnecessary minuteness. 

The examples are too often injudiciously truncated, and perhaps sometime^, I hope 
very rarely, alleged in a mistaken sense; for in making this collection l trusted more 
. to memory,* than, in a state of ‘disquiet and embarrassment, memory can contain; 
and purposed to supply at the review what was left incomplete in the first 
transcription. 

. Many terms appropriated to particular occupations though necessary and signifi¬ 
cant, arc undoubtedly omitted; and of the words most studiously considered and ex- 
emplificd, many senses have escaped observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To 
have Attempted much is always laudable, even when the enterprise is above the 
strength that*undertakes it: To rest below his own aim is incident to every one 
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whcfce* faftcy is active, and whose views are comprehensive; nor is any man satfstiecl 
writh himself because he has done much, but because he can ^conceive little. When 
•tftst 1 engaged in tins work, l resolved to leave neither wind* nor things unexjjtmined, and 
(ifeased myself with w prospect of the hours which 1 should revelyiway in feasts of litera¬ 
ture, with the obscure recesses of northern learning which 1 should enter and ransack, 
the treasures with which I expeeted every search intotljose neglected mines to reward 
my laboty, and the triumph with which i should display my acquisitions to mankind. ( 
When I t had thus inquired into the original of words, 1*resolved to show likewise, my 
attention to things; to pierce deep into every science, to itupiirc the nature of every 
substance ofwnicfi 1 inserted thu name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly, 
logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate description, that 
my book might be.in place of all other dictionaries whether appellative or teelfnieal. 
Hut these were the dreams of a poet, doomed at last to wake a lexicographer. 1 sboii 
toynd that it is too late to look for instruments, when the work calls for ev^ cipioti *, 
and that whatever abilities 1 had brought to n»y task, with,those l must, finally per¬ 
form it. To deliberate whenever 1 doubted, to inquire whenever I was ignorant, would 
have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perluqjfs, without much improve^ 
iiidt; for* 1 did not tind by iAv finut experiments, that what 1 had dot o£my own was 
easily to bp obtained: 1 saw that* one inquiry only gave occasion to another, that 
book referred to book, that to search was not always to find, and to find was not 
always to he informed ; and thus to pursue perfection, was, like tlur first inhabitants <sf 
Arcadia, to chase the sun, which} when they had reached the hill where he seemed to 
lest, was still behold at the same distance from them. • 

I then contracted my design, determining to confide in myself, and no longer to so. 
licit auxiliaries, which produced more incumbrance than assistance ; by this i obf aim'd 
at least one advantage, that 1 set limits to my work* which would in time he ended, 
though hot completed. , 

Despondency has never so tiir prevailed as to depress me to negligefleo; sum* 
faults will at last appear to be the eflects of anxious diligence ami pcrseveyng’activity. 
The nice and subtle ramifications of meaning were not easily avoided by a mind in¬ 
tent upon accuracy, and convinced of the necessity of disentangling combinations, 
and separating similitudes, ^lany of the distinctions which to common readers ap¬ 
pear useless and idle, will bo found real and important by men versed*in the school 
philosophy, without which no dictionary can e\er he accurately compiled, or skil¬ 
fully examined, * . 

•> 

Some jjenses however there are, which, though not the same, are vet so nearly 
allied, that they are often confounded. Most men think indistinctly, and therefore 
cannot speak with exactness; ami consequently some examples might be indiflerently 
put to either signification: this uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not 
form but register the language; who do not teach men how the/ should think, but 
relate how they have hitherto expressed tbeir thoughts. 

The imperfect sense of some examples 1 lamented, but could not remedy, and hope 
they will be compensated by innumerable passages selected with propriety, and pre- 
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senjpd with exactness; sogie shining with sparks.oi imagination, and some replete •with 
treasured of wisdom. • \ • • ' 

The orthography ana etymology^ though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of. 
carq, but because car^ will not always be successful, and recollection or infonnati6n 
come too late lor use. * 

That many terms of art and lyauiffacturc are omitted, must be frank iy acknowledged; 

. but for this delect 1 may boldly allege that it was unavoidable; I could not visit 
caverns to learn the miner’s language, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill in the dia¬ 
lect of navigation, nor visit the warehouses of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gain 
•the names of warts, tools, ami operations, of which no.niention is fofnufin books; what, 
favourable accident, or easy inquiry, brought within my reach, has not. been neglected : 
but ltliadbcen a hopeless labour to glean up words, by courting livilig information, and 
coiftesting with the sullenness of one, and the roughness of another. 

To/iityiish the academicians ilolla Vruscd with words of this kind, a series of comedies 
called la I'iera , or the I'air, w as professedly written by Uuonarotti; but i had nonsuch 
assistant, and therefore -was content to want what they must have wanted likewise, had 
Jt hey not luckily been so applied. 

Nor are alhworils, which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as’oinissisns. ■ 
Of the laborious and mercantile part of the people,* the diction is in a great measure 
casual and mutable; many of their terms are formed for some temporary or local con¬ 
venience, and,though current at certain times and places,are in others utterly unknown. 
This fugitive cant, which is always in a state of increase or decay, cannot he regarded 
as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore must be suffered to 
perish with other things unworthy of preservation. 

•Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He, that is catching 
opportunities which seldom occur, will suffer thase to pass by unregarded which he 
expects hourly to return; he, that is searching for rare and remote things, will neglect 
those that’are obvious and familiar: thus many of the most common and cursory words 
have been inserted with little illustration, because, in gathering the authorities, I for¬ 
bore to copy those, which 1 thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It 
\h remarkable that, previewing my collection, 1 found the word Ska unexemplified. 

Thus it hamiens, that in things diilicult there is danger from ignorance, and in things 
easy from confidence; the mind, afraid of greatness and disdainful of littleness, 
hastily withdraws herself from painfyl searches, and passes with scornful rapidity over 
( tasks not adequate to her powers', sometimes too secure for caution, and again too 
anxious for vigorous effort; sometimes idle ill a plain path, and sometimes distracted 
in labyrinths, and dissipated by different intentions. 

A largg work is difficult because it is large, even though all its parts might singly be 
performed with facility; where there are many things to be done, each must be allowed 
its share of time afld labour, in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor 
can it he expected, that the stones which form the dome of a temple, should be squared 
and polished like the diamond of a ring. * 
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Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it,with ho much application, 
I .cannot but have some degree of parental foudnoss, it is natural to form conjectures. 
.Those, who have been persuaded to think well of iny design, will require tlyit it should 
ti£ our language, and jp»t a stop to those alterations which tinie^ and chance have, hi. 
therto been suffered to make in it Without opposition. With this consequence I will 
confess that I flattered myself for a while; but now'begin to fear, that I have indulged 
expectation which neither reason nor experience t*atj justify.. When we see men grow 
old and die at a certain time one after another, f rom century to century, wc laugh at 
the elixir that promises to prolong life to a thousand years; and with equal justice may 
the lexicographer be derided, who, being able to produce no example of a nation that, 
lias preserved their words and phrases from mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary 
can embalm his language, and secure it from corruption and decay; that i! is In his 
power to change sublunary nature, and clear the world at once from tolly, vanity, din! 
affectation. 1 ' * , , 

With this lA»pc, however, academies have been instituted,^) guard the avenues of 
their languages, to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders; but'their vigilance and ac¬ 
tivity have hitherto been vain ; sounds arc too volatile and subtile for legal restraints;^ 
•to enchain*syllables, and to Iu?h the wind, are equally the undertukmgs «f pride,* un¬ 
willing to measure its desires by its Strength. The French language has visibly changed 
under the inspection of the academy; the style of Amolot’s translation of father Paul 
is'observed by Le ('ouraver to he un peu passe; and no Italian will maintain, tlqjt the 
diction of any modern w riter is nat perceptibly different from that of Boocaee, Machi- 
avcl, or Caro. • 

Total and sudden transformations of a language seldom happen; conquests and mi¬ 
grations are now very rare; hut there are other causes of change, which, though shut 
in their operation, and invisible in their progress, are perhaps as much superiour to hu¬ 
man resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or intumescence of the tide. Com¬ 
merce, however necessary, however lucrative, as it depraves the maimers," corrupts 
the language; they that have frequenj intercourse with strangers, to whoyt they en. 
deavour to accommodate themselves, must in time learn a mingled dialect, like the 
jargon which serves the traffickers on the Mediterranean and,Indian coasts, This 
will not always be confined to,the exchange, the warehouse, or the port; hut will be 
communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and he at last, incorporated 
with the current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally forcible. The language moat likely to 
continue Jong without alteration would be that of a nation raised a little, and hut a 
little, above barbarity, secluded from strangers, and totally employed in procuring 
the conveniences of life; ’either without books, or like some of the Mahometan coun¬ 
tries, with very few: men thus busied and unlearned, having o«sly such words as 
common use requires, would perhaps long continue to express tin* sable notions by the 
same signs. Blit no such constancy can be expected in a people polished by arts, 
and classed by subordination, where one part of the Community is sustained and ac¬ 
commodated by the labour of the other. Those, who have much leisure to think, will 
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al ways be enlarging the s^pck of’ ideas; and every increase of knowledge, whethef real' 

or fancied, will produce new wordvor combinations ofovords. When the mind is un¬ 
chained frtyn necessity, it will Mtige after convenience; when it is left at largo in tile, 
fields of speculation, ^t will shift opinions; as any custom is jliswsed, the words tl&t 
expressed it must perish with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate speech 
in the.same proportion as it alters jfraot.ee. 

As by the cultivation of various lienees, a language is amplified, it wilt be more 
furnished with words deflected from tlieic original sense; the geometrician will talk 



, sanguine expectations and jddegmatiek delays. Copiousness of speech will give op¬ 
portunities to capricious choice, by which some words will be preferred, and other? 
degraded,; vicissitudes of fashion will enforce the use of new, or t extend the signifi. 
cation of known terms. The tiopes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and 
the metaphorical will become the current sense: pronunciation will be varied by 
levity or ignorance, and, the pen must at length comply with the tongue; illit'crtitc 
writers will, at one time or other, by publicK infatuation, rise into renown, who, not 
/knowing the original import, of words, will use them with colloquial licentiousness, 
confound distinction, and forget projniety. As politeness increases, some expressions* 
will he considered as too gross and vulgar for the'delicate, others as too formal and 
ceremonious lor the gay and airy ; new phrases arc therefore adopted, which must, 
for tlje same reasons, be in time dismissed. Swift, in his petty treatise on the English 
language, allows that new words must sometimes he introduced, but proposes that 
none should he suffered to become obsolete. Hut what makes a word obsolete, more 
than general agreement to forbear it ? and how shall it be continued, when it convex s 
an offensive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once be¬ 
come unfamiliar by disuse, and unjdeasing by unfamiliarity? 

There is another cause of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in 
the- present state of the world cannot be obviated. 1 A mixture of two languages will 
produce a third distinct from both; and they will always be mixed, where the chief 
part, of education, and the most conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient or 
in foreign tongues, lie that has* long cultivated another langage, will find its words 
and combinations crowd upon his memory; and haste and negligence, refinement 
and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expressions. 

'fire great pest of speech is frequency of translation. No book was ever 
turned from one. language into' another, without imparting something of its native 
idiom; this is the most mischievous and comprehensive innovation ^ single words 
may enter by thousands, and the fahrick of the tongue continue the same; but new 
phraseology changes much at once; it alters not the single stones of the building, 
but the order of dm columns. If an academy should be established for the culti¬ 
vation of our style, which I, who can never wish to see dependance multiplied, hope 
the spirit of English liberty will hinder or destroy, let them, instead of compiling 
grammars and dictionaries endeavour with all their influence, to stop the licence of 
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transistor^ whose idleness and ignorance, if' it be suffered to proceed, will reduce t\s 
to bAbble 1i dialect of France. 

. If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible,'what remains but to acquiesce with 
•silence, as in the‘other insurmountable distresses* of’humanity ? It remains that we 
retard what we camu*t repej, that wc palliate what we cnnnqpt cure. Lite may he 
lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated: tongues, like go- 
vernments, have a natural tendency to degeneration j wc have long preserved oui 
constitution, let us make some struggles £»• our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that whiqh its own nature forbids to flic immortal, 1 
have devoted this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that wc inay no 
longer yield the palm of philology, without a contest, to the nnfioii**of the continent.* 
The chief glory of ever}’ people arises from its authors: whether I shall add any thing 
by my own writings to the reputation of English literature, must be left to time: 'much 
of my life baa been lost under the pressures of disease; much lias been trifled away ; 
and much has always been spent in provision for the day that was passing over me; 
blit f shall ndl think my employment useless or ignoble, if by my assistance foreign 
nations, and distant ages, gain access to the propagators of knowledge, and understand 
tiie teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light to the repositories qf science, and add’* 
"celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to’Milton, and to Iloyle. * ' 

When 1 am animated by this wish, I look with pleasure on my book, however de¬ 
fective, and deliver it to the world with the spirit of a man that has endeavoured well. 
That it will immediately become popular { have not promised to myself: a few wild 
blunders, and risible absurdities, from which no work of such multiplicity was ever 
free, may f’oV a time furnish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance' in contempt; 
but useful diligence will at last prevail, and there never can be wanting some who dis¬ 
tinguish desert j who will consider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can lie 
perfect., since, while it is hastening to publication, some words are budding, and some 
falling away; that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that 
even a whole life would not be sufficient; that he, whose design includes whatever 
language can express, must often speak of what he does not understand - f 1 hat a 
writer will sometimes be hurried by eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint with 
weariness under a task, which Scaliger compares'to the labours of the anvil and the- 
mine; that what is obvious is not always known, and what is known Js not always 
present j that sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, slight avocations will 
seduce attention, and casual ellipses of the mini will darken learning ; and that the. 
writer shall often in vain trace his memory, at the moment of need, for that which yes¬ 
terday he knew with intuitive readiness, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts 
to-morrow. 

In this work, when it’shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten 
that much likewise is performed; and though no hook was ever spared out of tender¬ 
ness to the author, and the world is little solicitous to know whence proceeded the 
faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the 
English Dictionary waA written with little assistance of the learned, and without any 
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patronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under .the shelter 
of academick bowers, bn/ amid inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and*in sor¬ 
row. It may repress the triumph of malignant criticism to observe, that if our lan¬ 
guage is not here fully displayed; } have only tailed in an attempt which no human, 
powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient topgues, now immutab'ly 
fixed, and comprised in a fe\y volumes, he yet, a$er the toll of successive ages, inade¬ 
quate »and ile hi si ve ; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the 
Italian academicians, did-not secure them frpm the censure of Bern ; if the,embodied 
criticks of 1'rSucc, when fifty years had been spent upon their work, were obliged to 
chang# its economy, and 1 give their second edition anotiier form, I may surely be cou- 
• tented without the praise of perfection, which, if I cqpld obtain, in tins gloom of soli¬ 
tude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my*work till most of those whom I 
wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds; I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope 
from* censure or from praise. 
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*1 have*distinguished the Additions , />o//z /r.rf mi// no/rx, r« this History of th, 

Language, by enclosing them in brackets. II. J. Todd. * 


• [Section I. 


Fabrick and Scheme qf the English Language , Gothiek' 


or Teutonic^.] 


I. r T'IIOU(iII the Britain* or Welsh were the first possessors of this island, whose 
names are recorded, and are therefore in civil history always considered as tJte 
predecessors of the present inhabitants ; yet the deduction of the English language, 
from the earliest times of which we have any knowledge to its present state, requires 
no mention of them : for we have (a) so few words, which can, with any probability* 
be referred to British roots, that we justly regard the Saxons and Welsh, as nations 
totally distinct. It has been conjectured, that when the Saxons seized dm country, 
they suffered the Britains to live among them in a state of vassalage, employed in the 
culture of tin; 'ground, Inid other laborious and ignoble servicjes. But it is scarce^ 
possible, that a nation, however depressed, should have been mixed with "another in 
considerable numbers without sonic communication of their tongue, add therefore it 
may, with great reason, be imagined, that those, who were not sheltered in the moun¬ 
tains, perished by the sword. 


(a) [Sofew words. Sic. Mr. Home Tookc says that “ ourlanguagr* has absolutely nothing from the 
Welsh.” Div. of Burley, vol. 2. p. .HU. On the other hand, Mr. Ellis asserts, that “ there are good 
Reasons for believing, that near one third of our language is of WcKh origin.” Metr. Romances, 
2 d edit. vol. I. p. 11 i. Of these opposite assertions the following remark may seem a judicious 
modification. “ The British, to speak plainly, has little or no resemblance tp tlic English. Many 
of their terms may have gained admission among us; as from the vicinity and long intercourse we 
have had with that people may necessarily be .imagined; but their idioms and genius are as radically 
and essentially different as any two languages can possibly be.” Itcv. Mr. Drake on the Orig. of the 
Eng. Lang. ArchatoL vol. 5 . p.317.j 


r Q, 
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.The whole fabrick artd scheme of the English language is (Jotihck or Teutonick : it 
4 dialect ol‘ that tongue, jvhich prevails (//) oven all the northern countries of Eurbpe 
except those where the Sclavonian is spoxen. Of these languages l)r. Ifickes ha$ 
thus exhibited the genealogy. 


\noi.o-Saxo?h 

I ■ 


GOTMCK- 

__ __ ^ ■ ■ , «— 


FlUNCltK, 

I 


Cl MI! HICK, 

I 


I I » » • » 

Dutch, German. (r) Icdandick, 

Frisick, ' Norwegian, # 

English. • Swedish, 

* Danish. 

Of rtie Gothick, the only monument remaining is a copy of the gospels somewhat 
mutilated, which, from the silver with which the characters are adorned, is called the 
((f)Sitccr Jioofi. It is now preserved at Uptfal, and having been twice published before, 


(f>) [(hrr t (ill thr hmI/i. ih tfrtHhiiS, kc. This is nniou-ly illu-t ruled by a gramninri:in of chirr 
time*. “ Another proper!ii'of no excellent language is the gi iier.ilitiv or large extent thereof; 
therein no tongue within (’liristvndome may compare with onr>. For the Germans, of whom our 
U»ther> (the .SaxptiH, .ftfites and Angles,) me a part, have i-pred shem-elws, and llicifTiVutoniyk „ 
tongue, (though in divers dialects, which time hath caused.) ilmr.iw all High and how (iermnnie, 
tticir primmic habitation; but also in diver* other countries, where their victorious hand, tidarging 
still their territories, hath seuled them; ns in Denmarkc, Sued land, Lapland, Finland, Gotland, 
Norwey, England, mid, the L ist Pail of Scotland, even from IJarwceke to the Oi^adc-, now thf 
Idea o$&)ikuey: which the very language, difJiring but little, in tli.ilect, Irom the Northern or older 
Ktlgl^h, dneth shew. And therefore the Highland or West erne .Scots, which indeodo are the right, 
Ncofsi speaking the Scottish or Irish tongue,) doe call the Easterlings or Lnw-faud-tnen (as the 
Welch doe us) Smwoiis or Saxons Likewise |n the other Not them Isles; as Grocukunl, Lucs land, 
Inland, Jke. even to the hy|>erborean or frozen sea. Neither om lv these Norlhcrne parts, but the 
South countries also, wheresoever they set their foote, have ycelifed to their pubsonce: as France, 
subdued by their Franks and Normans; Afrirk, over-run by their Vandals; and Italic, by their 
Lombards, (lollies, and Vaqdals: though in these parts their language be mixt and much corrupted 
withjhc spoeche of the conquered people, whom they sully red to remaiuC among them. .So that, 
not Without ctuac, hath Oris manly nation obtained the name of (.ierman or*Jlman ; which are birth 
one; gtr, or gar, signifying, in the Teutonick, as much as all.” The English Grammar, Sic. by 
Charles Under, ttl.H.t. Pnf.] 

(c) y<!x bibliis Jeehitnlicis , non minus fere quatn ex Saxonicis monument is, \cinncuhe nostras 
fr.igines prcicndie Mint. Iliekes. The aspirations of the consonants, so frequent in the English, 
are the leading piarks of a northern derivation; so that an lerlandp, hearing this in the month of 
an Englishman, will go no farther than to his own language, and is sure to find either the word, or 
the root of it, with very lew alterations. Serenius.] 

(tl) [ The Silver Hook. The leave- ni;c of vellum of a violet colour. AJ1 the letters are of silver, 
except the initials, which are of gold. See Notes on the Transl. of Mallet’s North. Antiq. ch. 13. 
The high antiquity of thus distinguishing valuable, and particularly sacred writings, is found in Jo¬ 
sephus, Antiq. Juil. lib. xii. cop. tk-e also Buiir.giiXInvis Diplomatica, p. 17 L The publication 
of tltc&/m‘ Hook by Lye, to which Dr. Johnson alludes, was iu 1750 Since that time, another 
portion of\his ancient version has been discovered in the library at Wolfenbottcl, in Germany?* 1 
which is part of the cplhtle to the Homans, ami was pnblnhed in 17 <»* by the Kev. F. A. Knitte), 
Archdeacon of Wolfehbottel; afterwards by Hue. It has since occupied a place in the Appendix 
to the valuable editioH of Lye’s Gotb. & Sax. Diet, by the Rev. O. Manning. Of eight of St. Patti’s 
Epistles, at least in part, u recent discovery also (181?) is said tokavo been made, in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, by the AbW Angelo Mat, one of the librarians; of which the publication is ear¬ 
nestly expected,, < 



ENGM&J LANGUAGE xxix, 

* ‘ ’ . *, 1 
h$s been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the inspection of ’Mr. Lye, the editor of 
.ludiifs, 'Whether the diction of this venerable manuscript bo purely (hrfhick/ has 
been ’doubted; it seems, however, to exhibit theanost ancient dvdect now to be found 
of the Teutonic!* race ; and the Saxon, which is tho original of the present English, 

was either derived from*it, or both have descended from some common parent. 

» ,* * * 

* 

[Suction II. Specimen of the (\othick Language."] 

II. [From the venerable monument, of which so much has been said in the notes to 
the preceding section, I select the Lord's Prayer ;* and place, in the,opposite column, 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon version of the same; both in English characters, that the 
benefit of comparison with our present language nyiy be within the reach oY every 
reader. * 


The doubt, which Ur. Johnson notices, in regard to the diet inti of the Sitirr (Imd, allude* 
especially to the opinions of Hickrs ami lb shop Nicholson, who consider “ sonic 'IVoton or Genual) 
ns the author of it.” Michaelis and others have contended that it is rather u fnigmclit Of -oine 
v?ry* ancient francick Bible. To these objections, Dean Sercnhis [*»s adverted, as,i*riiug tint it 
is o >w (imniin or Francick dialect , :ts learned men have contended unifdispotcd on lioth* sales of the 
<|Ue'tii>n; but the sum? aboriginal language, thru living and spoken, /■;// tin (laths seated upon Mend it, 
when I'/jdiitas reas their fdshoj >, and t>undated the Jour (impels.” Sued, apd I’jig. I)ict. 2 d edit. 
“ TO- fuel! p. fi. The (iolhick claim has indeed found numerous and able stippnrtci's; and link been 
strengthen! d by a c urious re lick of the Same language discovered in Italy. The following'statcmcut 
combine^ the arguments ot those who have vindicated the claim : o| Knittcl, Hire, and others. 

1. “ Scilicet, id eertmn est e veterum testimoniis I’uisse intn pututionem r/ioPiodi (ietieam : do 

J'lancica rjuddani nihil apud vi teres habetnr. • ■, 

2 . Deimle voia historia docel, Vlphilan Gctas literis dniiass,*, iisdcinqiie Hiain libroium wv- 
’crormo interjiietutionem coii'cripsisse. Itaijue cum vctcrem interpret .ttidhem 'Itytonieam, 1 jiitT*.<|ui- 

deni Uteris, non modij d //itinis sed dimidiam minimum partem h (Inteis midtin strnjdi iniisigiiuta wit 
ill inaniluts hnbeanitis; htec prolectd sermone. Gctaruth, ad (strum (dim habitant mm, *crip1a otv; diet 
debebit. Mocsi autcin, quorum 111 regional! [K-iiciraveruut, Lutine loeuti sunt; Getisquo tinitiini 
Gracci fueruut. 

;l. “ Turn ctiam Codex-, qui vocatur Aignitnis , magnum vocabuloium \im coniplcctitur, quorum 
in Franricd ne vestigium quidem dcproliemiiimi*. • 

4. “ Nec pariun hue uioinciili aflert, quod Wachterns (Gloss. Germ. p. I.!.; vocnbida qiiuhlnin, 
Codicis Argoitci propria, in TarlariA Miilori, Get mum quondam stale, inveiierit; cujusinodi c*l 
sxiUen, mori, a sxvalt, mors. 

5. “ Quo et illud pertinet. quod Vlphilana interjindatio non pauca Grierorum vocabula eivitatc 

sua donnverit, non iila, linguis Tuilonicis cum Cl nec a ah ultima indo'afitiquitatc eommftnia 
quibus camlem popuiorum original), vel prUcum uliquod conuuertium, cfliecrc solWrtuii; sed ea 
vocabula, quibus oinnes omniim Tcutouica; scptcntrionalcsquc dblecti oiieant; iiRjih* in his non- 
nulla, quae, nisi perfccla jam linguae utrim-quo facie, illuc profreta mm fiiero. Kx'-inplum sit atta, 
Srla, paler. > 

6. “ Hue acccdunt vocabula et IUyrica, qu« noqui: iu 'dialectis Teuloniris reperiuntur, ncque 
gentem produnt a Getis longc remotam; 

7. “ Et Latina; non ea eruditionem, artes resquo^aerns(qualia et npiul Francos permultn sunt) 
epccinntia: sed alia, nccjuc* Rhcnum inter no Viadrum iiiicfunm audita. 

. 8. M Ne verb amplius didiites, faciunt vocabula quiedarn, qua.- Gnica dixere veteres At ha-c 

quidem, ceteris in diulectisTeutonicu non obvia, in Codice Argmtco et Cure-lino iiivcnias. 

9. ** Dcniquc inter m*criptiuncs Dontanus, a Gorio dt-nuo edita* Plurcrttim, 1731. Class. 19, 
n. 11. viliie cujusdom vendita- pactum cat, cui subseripacrun? cadent plan^ lingmi, iisdemque literis, 
quibus conscriptus cst Codex Argmtcus. HU autem in terris (nantquc Areti, hmJjc Arezzo vocant, 
exstat monimentum} nutt^uam alia, prater Geticam , gent Teutmica h old taxi t," Anonymi Batavi 
Idea Ling. Belg. Gramm, curante E. Van Driel. Lugd. Bat. 1783. Pra-f. p. x. ct seq .3 
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(c) M. Gtftwcit. » • (/) A. Saxon. * 

41 *Atta unsar thy in himinam, veihnai “ Eircler ure thu the cart on hcoffcnhm, 
namotlicin. Quintal •thiudinassus theins. si thin nnnift gehalgod. To-becume thin 
Vairthai vi\ja theins, sue in hitith^i, jah rice.* Gewurtlie thin willa on corthan; . 
anauiirthai. Hlaif un|aruna thaiu sintei- swa swa on hcotenum, Urnc dteghwanf- 
nan gif unx himmadaga. Jah atlet nib Jican htaf sylo us to dirg. And forgyf 
thatei .sculans, sijaima sua, sue jah vois • us ur«f gyltas, swa swa we forgifath uruin 
afletam thaitn skailam mmraitfl. Jah ui gyltendum. And nc gehedde thu us on 
•briggais nib in tiwistul>njal rt ak laiAei *ins costnunge, ac alys us ofyfele.”]* 

at* thamnia ubiliiw Amen,” * 

• « 


/.Skctiox III. S/tron. C/r/iwon's metrical fti/mn. Jl/irt/’s paraphrase* or imitation of 

Hot thins."} , » 

III* VVhat vvas the form of the Savon language, when about the year 1.50, they first 
entered Britain, cannot now be known. They seem to have been a people without 
learning,,md very probably without an alphabet; their .spceeh therefore, having been 
always cursorv ami extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected, witjiout 
any modes of transition A involution of clauses: which abruptness and mconnection 
Qiav be observed even iii their later writings. This baibarity may be supposed to have 
•Continued during ^jieir wars with'llie Britain*, whi<*h for a time left them no leisure 
for s6ftqr studies; nor is there any reason for supposing It abated, till the 3car .570, « 
when Augustine came from Home to convert them to Christianity. 

[Of the language the earliest monument which remains, is the song or hymn of 
*(Ardmon, monk of .Whitby; which is now given in the section appropriated to thf 
consicferution of tho Saxon noetry.] t 

’(’he Christian religion always implies or produces a certain degree of civility anti, 
learning: the Saxons then became by degrees acquainted with the Homan language, 
ami so gained, from time to time, some knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries 
tfiey had formed a language capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilized 
people, as appears by king Alfred’s paraphrase or imitation of Boethius and his short 
preface. , 

‘ CAP. I. , 


O K Kepe rihe [e liocan op 8iNNiu ma^Jv )*ij? Homana juce ^epin upahopon. -j 
nu[ heojvv cyimremn. HmS^ora anh Callfrpiea piepon hacne. llomane bupij 
abiuvcon. anh call Icyjia pice j* tp berpux {’am munriim 1 Sicilia Wain ealonbe in an- 
prrlh j^epcliroji. j [a tt^rej 1 fain 'popepppeeenan e\Aiii£um Deotyuc pe»fc to [am 
ilcau piee pe.Deobpic pn*p Amulinjta. lie piep Lpiprcn [call he on [am Appiamp- 
can ^chpolan ttuplipuimhe. Pe ^elier Homamim lup ppconbpeipe. ppa f hi mopran 
heopa ealSpihra pvpSe beon. Ac lip fa foliar ppiSe vpelc ^elirpre. ^ ppiSe pnabe 
•teenhtihe nuh mane^nm mane, t pa p ro eacan o[pum unajimebum yplura. f he 
tohunnep [one papau her on-lean. Da ptep pum conj*ul. t pe heperoha liata[. Boe- 1 
cuip pa*|" haren. pe piep in boocpii’pruin ~] on populh [eapum pe pihcpipepra. 8e Sa 
on s(car [a mamjpealMn ypel jv pe eymn^ Deohpic pi[ [am Lptpcenanbome n pi[ 
[am Rorttanipcum pirum h\he. he [a ^einimhe $apa efneppi ■] [apa ealbpihra Se lu 
uuhep iS’atn Lapejudn h.ephon heopa ealhldapophum. Da origan he pmeap^an *j leop- 
ncrim on him pelpum Im he [■pice flam unpihcpipan eynmjje apejipan mihte. 3 on 


(c) [Quatuor Evang. Goth. cd. a F. Junto, ufea, p. 1 f.J 
(J) [Quatuor F.vang. A. Sax. etl. Marshall, ibid,] 
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pvhc ^eleappulpa anb on juhrpippa appalb Jrebpin^an. Heube pa bmdliee svpenb- 
• ^eppipu Jo pam Lapepe to Donprannnopolmi. pteji ip Ljicca heah linpji; ] lieopa 
cvnej-eol. pop pain pe Eapepe pap lieopa ealbhlapopb cyimep. babon bine pier he linn 
x'o lieopa Lpipcepbome -j ro heopi\ ealbpiHftum Jifpultanncbe. Da p on^euc pe 
•p*'lhpcopa cynm;*, Deobjiie. Sa her he Inue jebjunjan on capeejmc 'f I'd 1 !! nine 
belucan. Da hir 5& omp p re appyp5a ptep on ppa mic eljvt neapancppe liecTmi. 
pa pa p he ppa nncle ppi5ojt on hir Q2obe ^ebpepeb. ppa hip Cifloh u>p ppi5op ro pam 
populb ptelpuin unjepob pa*p. *] he 5u nanjie ppoppc be muaii pain capcepue «e ^e- 
munbe. ac lie Tepeoll inpol op bune on pa plop. lime ajrpehre ppipe nnpor. aub 
ojunob lime pelpne oilman pepan q pup .pm^enbe epa»p. ‘ 


' . . CAP. II. 

DA ho5 pe ic pjiecca £eo lupHnuphcc ponjt,. ic pceal mi licopienbe pin^au. j nub* 
ppi un^epabuin popbum jcepccran. peali ic ;*oo hpilmu ^ecoplice piuibc. ac jc mi 
pepenbg q yipeienbe op ^epabpa pojiba nnppo. me ablenban pap un^erpeopan populb 
pelpa. '] me pa popletan ppa hlinbne on py bumne hoi. Da bepeapobon srlcepe 
luprbirpncppe pa 5a ic linn mjrjie berpr tpupohe, 5a penbon lit me lieopa bine r;|> anb 
mt ruib ealle.ppomjrepiran. To phon pccolban 4a nunc ppnjnb retail Ja-r u* ^eptr- 
li^ mon pa-jte. hu imrj pe beon £cpa*li;i, pe 5e on ‘5am ^«*j;a‘lpum 5tiphpumuii ne 
mor: • 

CAP. III. 

t)A ic pa 5ip leop. cpir5 Boetiup. ^eompienbe apun^en ha*pbe. 5a com 5n*p jran 
in ro me heopcncunb piphom. *j p min nmpnenbe (Dob nnb hip popbum ^eptperre. 

~j pup cpu'p. Pu ne eapr pu pe mon )hi on niuipe pcole pa*pc apeb *j jrohrpeb. Ac 
lfponon pupbe pu nnb pippum populb pop£iim pup ppipe ^cppeuceK Imron it: par f pu 
lia'ppr 5ajia pa-pna ro lipnpe pojvj;iren 5e ic pe a?ji pealbp; Da chpobe pc pipbom "j 
fcptep. Hepirap mi apijijtebc populb pop^a op mincp peyenep (Dobe. pop Jam te pmb 
pa msujran pceapan. La*rap nine epr hpeoppan ro mmiun lapmn. Da cobe pe fip- 
bom neap, cptep Boermp. mmum hpcoppieiiban ^epohrc. ] hir ppa mopohl hpa*r 
hpcjia upapaipbe. abpi^be pa mmenep CDohep cl^an. anb hir ppan blipnin popbum. 
iipirfeji hir oncneope hip poprepmobop. nnb 5am pc 5a p (Dob pip bepenbe. 5a ^ec* 
neop hir ppipe ppeorele hip a^ne niobop. p pa:p pe fijbom p/ hir lan;re icp tryhe *j 
la’pbe. ac hir ungear lup lape ppipe roropenne *] ppipe rohpoceime nnb bypijrp;. 
lionbum. *] bine pfi ppan hu p jrepnphe. Daanbppypbe pe pipbom him j pjpbe. -p hip ^in- 
^pan haepbon lime ppa roropenne. pa*p picp tu reohliobon f hi lune*eallne hahhau 
pceolbon. ac hi ^e^,abepia5 tnompealb bypijt; on pjppe poprpupjun^a. 7 on parn pcilpe 
buran heopa hpelc.epr ro hypt? bore ^ccippe: * . . 

This h»ap perhaps be considered as a specimen of the Saxon (y) in its,highest stale 
of purity, tor here are scarcely any words borrowed from the Homan dialects. 


[Section IV. Version*of the Gospels probably htn ceit the time of Alfred and that of 'the 
F Norman Gonr/ueM.'] 

IV. Of the (h) following version of the Gospels tin* age is not certainly known ; 
but it was probably written between the time of Alfred and that of the Norman con¬ 
quest, and therefore may properly be inserted here. • 


0?) [/k highest state ofjmrity. The Anglo-Saxon laws before the reign of AtheUtan, and the 
works of Alfred, may-be referred to as containing the Anglo-Saxon language in in. gcnuiiio und un- 
# corrupted slate. See TnrnerVHi*t of the Anglo-Sax. u. 8. ch. ‘l.J 

(A) [From the edition of it, published by I)r. Marshall, in conjunction vvifli the* Ma?so-(3olhitk 
Gospels by Junius, in 1665.J .. , * 
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, Iranslations seldom afford just specimens of a language, and least ofi all •those 
in 4 wluch a scrupulous arn^verbal interpretation.is endeavoured, because tney.retain * 
flie phraseology anfl Structure of the; original tongue; .yet they have often thft con¬ 
venience, that the same book* bein§ translated in ’different ages, affords oppoi- 
tunity of marking the gradations trf change, and bringing one age into comparison * 
witn another. I'or this purpose l have placed the jSaxon version arid that of Wicliffe, 
written about the year 1380, in opposite column*; because the coflvenieuce of easy 
collation seeing greater than thut of regular chronology. 


LUCAS Cap. I. * 

TjK)Ri)/tCB J>e‘picoblic« maueja {?ohcon 
# *** fapa Jan#! ./wee ^e-enbelfypban 
on up jepyllebe pync. 

4 V fya up been* I iron J>a We hir op ppymWe 
^epapon. aub {wpe pppiece {vnap ptepou. 

3 CDe ^efulire fop-pyh^be ppom ppu- 
ma] ^eopuhee ealluin." [nuW] enbebypb- 
nepj-e ppman We. J»u Se pelupcaTheophilup. 

4 Hiec*J)ii onenape )^a|fa popba poW'pa’pr- 
4ieppe. op fain We jni ^ehepeb eajir: 

•" 5 i)n bepobep ba^tini lubea cymnc^ep. 

pmf fum peepb on haman Zacharuap. op 
Absan rune. J hip pip piep op Aanonep 
• bohrpum. anb hype ltama piep Elizabeth : 
* * 

f (i HoWlice Inj pifyion birtru pihtpipc be- 

K Dobe. jran^eube on ealhim hip be- 
» ) pittcpipneppum hiican ppohcc; 

• 7 r Anb lii£ iimpbon nan beajm. ponj'am 
WeClaaberh pa*p unbepenbe. hy orimypa 
bay am burn popW’-eobuu : 

8 8oWIice pmp yopopben bn Zachapiap 
-liyf racefibhaber bpeac on flip yeppixlep 
enbeliyjibneppe nepopan JGobe., 

9 iEptrep Reptilian {top pacepbhabep 
blocep. he eobe f he hip opppunjp pert e. 
•‘Ho- Ivmio Ji^bep cemfiel eobe. 

U) Call panob Jivp polcep p*ep uce ye- 
bibbenhe on pmjie opppungc tunari: 


11 Da wccypbe bun Dpihriibp enyel 

C aubenbe on )wp peopobep ppiWpan 
alpe. 

18. Da pcapb Zachaniap yebpepeb f 
jepwnfte. 7 hun e^;e onnpeap: 

13 Da cpa v S pe enyel him co. Ne 011 - 
bpwb bu We Zachupiap. popfam Jan ben ip 
yehypeb. T {nn pip Chzabech {se punu 
cenW. anb J>u nemjx hyp naman Iohannep. 

H 1 he byW {x» po yepean *3 co blippe. 7 
maneya on hyp acennebnejpe yepaynitfS:- 


LUK, C'imp. I. 

* V 

['fhc first four verses of this chaptci 
as they are numbered in oup present 
translation, are, in tlu; manuscripts of 
Wiclifle, a part of the prologue, and 
not translated here. New Test, by Wic- 
lifle, edited by the Rev. II. H. Baber, 

1810 . p..«.] , . . 


** I N the ilaycs of Eroudc kyng of Jude£, 
tiicr was a prest Zacarye by name: 
of the sort of Abia, and his wvf was of 
the doughtris of Aaron: and hir name 
was Elizabeth. • 

“ And bothe weren juste biforc God : 
goyngc in allc the mauadementia and 
justifying!* of the Lord withouten playnt. 

“ Ami thei hadden no child, for Eliza¬ 
beth was barcyn and bothe weren of greet 
age in her dayes. 

“ And it bifel that whanne Zacarye 
schoukl do the office of presthod in the 
ordir of his course to fore God. 

Aftir the custom of the presthod, he 
wentc forth by lot and cntride into the 
temple t(f cncensen. . 

“ And ai the multitude of the pupic 
was without forth and preyede in die our 
of encensying. 

“ And au aungel of the Lord apperide 
to him: and stood on the right half o£ 
the autor of encense. 

“ And Zacarye seynge was afrayed: 
and dredc fel upon him. 

“ And the aungel sayde to him, Zacarye 
dredc thoig not: for Uiy preier i» herd, 
and Elizabeth thi vfif schal bere to thee a 
sone: ami his name schal be clepid Jon. . 

“ And joye and gladyng schal be to 
thee: and manye scnulen have joye in his 
natyvyte. • 
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JL5• Softlice he by# maepe* bepopan 
Dpdicne; anb he ne bmnc# mn tie beop, 
*}he bi# gepylleb on haugum Dapce Jn)nne 
• J$y* °F h ,s mobopnnnotJe. r ■ 

•10 Xnb manege Irpahela beapna he 
gecyjvS co Dpihcne hypa Eobe. 

17 TCnb he gae* copopan him on gapce 
-] 6 hap milice. f he psebepa heoncan CO 
hypa beapnmn gecyppe.. *j ungeieappulle 
co pihcpipna gieappcype. Dpihcne put- 
ppemeb pole gegeappian: 

18 Da $jrae$ Zachapiap co J>am engele. 

» Ppanun par ic Jap. ic eom nu ealb. anb 

mm pijion hype bagum poptSeqbe: 

19 Da anbppapobe him pe engel. Ic 
, eotn Erabpiel. ic j?e pcanbe bejfcpan Dobe. 

anb ic eom apenb pi# J?e pppecan. *) J?e 
Jup bobian. 

_ g Q. Snb nu J?u bipc pupigenfc*. •y Jn* 

pppecan ne nuhc 0 ® J*one bag Jre fap J’ing 
gejwpSa®. pop]?am J>u mmum popbum 
ne gelypbepc. J>a beo# on hypa ciman 
gepyllebe: 

21 Snb f pole p®p Zachajnam ge- 
finbibigenbe. anb punbpobon f he on J?am 
cemple l«c psey : 

22 Da he uc-eobe ne mihee he him to- 
pppecan. -3 lug oneneopon jHie on Jam 
cemple pume gephefte gepeah. -j he pep 
bicmenbe hym. 3 bumb puphpunebe: 

23 Da paep gepopben J>a hip J?enupga 
bagap gepyllebe pmpon. he pepbe co hip 
hupe; 

24 8 o#lice sepcep bagum Ghzabech 
hip pip ge-eacnobe. anb neo bebiglube 
lug pip monbap. -j cpw$, > 

25 8 o#lice me Dpihcen gebybe Jmp. on 
ham’bagum J* ho gepeah minne hofp 
meepux manqum apyppan: 

26 StfBhce on J*am pyxean monfte peep 
apenb Irabpiel pe engel ( ppam Dpihcne 
on Erahlea ceapcpe. jrepe nama peep Na- 
zapech. 

27 To bepebbubpe pmmnan anum pope. 
p»y nama pay lopep.op Dauibep nupe. 

. 3 Jwpe psemnan Hama pep QDapia * 

vot. 1 . < ( 


“ For he schal be great biforc the 
Lord: and henchal not drinkc wyri tic 
sydyi, and be schal be fulfill! with the 
holy gostVit of his modir womhe. 

And he schal eonverte manye of 4he 
children of Israel to her T.ord God. 

“ And he schal go before in the spiryte 
and vertu 61 Helyc: and he schal turne 
the herds of the fadris to the sonis, and 
men out of bcleeve: to the prudence of 
just men, to make redy a perfyt ptiple to 
the Lord. 1 

“ And Zacarye seyde to*the aungel: 
wherof schal Y wyte this ? for Y am old: 
and my wyf hath gon ter in hir dayes. 

And the aungel answerde and seyde 
to him, for Y am Gabriel that storule^nygh 
bifore God, and Yam sent to thep to speke 
and to evaugelkc to thee these thingis, 
and !o thou schalt be domhbe. 

“ And thou schalt nOt mowe speke, til 
into the day in which these thingis schulen 
be don. for thou hast not beleved to my 
wwdis, whiche schulen be" fulfill! in her* 
tyme. * 

“ And the ‘puple was abidynge Zaca¬ 
rye : and thei wondriden that he taryede 
in the temple. 

“ And lie gede out and myghte not 
speke to hem: and thei knewen that he' 
hadde seyn a visioyn in the temple, and 
he bekenidctohetft: and he dwejlido stille 
doumbe. • ; ®“ 

“ And it was don whanne tjie dayes of 
his olHce were* fulfillid: he wente- into 
his lious. 

“ And aftir these dayes Eliz nl - 5 *il* 4 rHTWiF ’ 
conseyvede and hiddc hir fyve monethis 
and seyde. 

“ For so the Lord dide to me in the 
dayes in whiche he biheld to 'take awey 
my reprof among men. 

11 But in the sixte monethc the aungel 
Gabriel was sent from God: into a cytee 
of Galilee whoa name yas Nazareth. * 

• 

“ To a maydun weddid to a man: whos 
name was Joseph of the hous of Dauith, 
and the name of the maydun was Marye. 
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' an Da cpae# fe enjrel m^anjenbe. J»al 
pep*bu mib ;zypc p^ypyltet* Dpihten nub 
£e. %u eapt ^ebleepub on pijxini: • 

*20 J>a peap® beo on hip ppjlteje jeb- 
peyeb. anb J?ohre bpaet peo ^pecmj 
pope : 

•SO .Da cpwfi pe enjjel. Np onhpaeb )>u 
ISe ODapia. poftlice J>u jype mft> Kobe je- 
metxepc. • , ' 

31 SoSShce mi. Jm on innobe je-eacnapc. 
anb fhnu cenpc. anb townsman fcselenb 
jeneinnept. *"• 

99 8 e br& tnacne. “3 pmf hehrcan punu 
^enefnneb. anb nun pyHS Dpih ren Dob 
hip pa'»bep Dauibcp peel. 

SSF Knb he picpriS on ecneppe on la- 
cobep hijpe. “3 hip picep.enbe ne bi®: 

34 Da op®# CRapia eo* J>am en jle. h» 
5 epyp# pif.' poplin ic pepe nc onenape: 


“ And »the aungel entride to hit, $nd 
sayde, heil ful of grace the Lord Ip* Vith ' 
the!: blesSickbegthou among wymmen.. 

“■Ami whanne sche«hadde herd: sche. 
was troublid in his yord, and thoughte* 
what manner aaluticioigi this was. 

“ And the aungel scid to hir, ne drede 
not thou Marye: tor thou hast founden 
grace anentis God. 

“ Lo thou schalt conseyve in, worn be, 
and schalt here a sone: and thou schalt 
clepe his # namc Jhesus,* • 

“ Thi* shall be gret: and he sc^gl be 
ciepid the sone of higheste, and the Lord 
God sch^l geve to liim the seete of 
Dauith his fadir. 

“ And he schal regne in the hous of 
Jacob withouten ende, and* of his rewme 
schal be noon ende. 

“ Ami Marye seyde to the aungel, on 
*what mane* schal this thing Iws don ? Jo^ 
Y knojve not man. ** 


86 Da anbppapobe hype pe en^el. Se 
hal^ti Da pc On |?e becyni#. *j Jirp heah* 
pcanMmhc f*e opeppeeaba#. anb pop pa m 
f halite pe op pe acenneb'bi#. bi# Dobep 
piftw jeucmntb. 

• 30 5Cnb nu. Chzabeth pm maje punu 
on hype ylbe jeacnobe. anb pep mona'5 ip 
hype pyxea. peo ip itfibepenbe ^enemneb, 

37 foppain nip ®Ic popb nub Dobe un- 
nuhechc 

38 Da epee's CDapifi. #ep ip Dpihcnep 
pinen. jepupSe me aepcep pumra popbe: 

’ hype j^iain-jepar: 

89 8 oSht^ on pam ba^um apap GDapia 
*3 pepbe on munrlanb mib opjxe. on lit- 
beipcpe ceapcpe. . * 

40 *J fcobe into Zachapiap* hope. *} 
jpefcte Ghzabedi: 

41 Da p®p jepopben pa Ghxabech je- 
hynbe (Dapian jtpecin^c. Sa ^epajnube f 
cilb on hype innoSe. anb ha peapS Eliza¬ 
beth hahjum Dapce yepylleb. 

4 S *3 beo clypobe mycelpe ptepne, anb 
cpseS. Du capt berpux piptitn ^ebletrpub 
anb ^ebletpub ip pinep mnoSep pappem. 


And the aungel answerdc and seyde 
to hir, tlje holy Gost schal come fro above 
into thee: and the vertu of the highefte 
schal oacr schadowe thee: and therfore 
that holy thing that schal be borun <5f 
thee: schal be clepide the sone of God. 

“ And to Elizabeth thi cosyn, |nd sche 
also hath tfonseyved a sone iu hir eelde, 
and this monethe is the sixte to hir that 
is ciepid bareyn. 

“ For every word schal not be impossy- 
bit* anentis God. 

“ And Marye seidc lo the hond maydun 
of the I^ord: be it doon to me aitir thi 
word; and the aungel departije fro hir. 

“ And Marye roos up in tho dayes and 
wente with haste into the mountaynes 
into a citee of Judce. * 

* “ And sche entride into the hous of 
Zacarye and grettq Elizabeth. 

“ And it was don as Elizabeth herde 
the salutaciounpf Marye the voung childe 
in hir wombe gladide, and Elizabeth was 
fulfild with the holy Gost. 

“ And cryedc with a gret voice, and 
seyde, blessid be thou among wymmen 
and blessid be the fruyt of thy wombe, . 
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4$ *1 h^uiun if me jap. -f> minep Dpiht- 
' nef Inftbop co me came; * 

, 44 Sona ppa Janjte jpecin^e peep! ou 
.minurn eajium jepopben pa?p. )>a pahnube 
[fn jla:bmpe] min £db on rninum mnoJ*e. 

45 Snb eabij )m eajic Jhi J» jelypbept. 
f pulp-pemebe pync J?a Jan j J»e )>e ^rjiam 
Dpihene jepebe pynb: 

46 Da -cpae® CDajua. GDm papel majjfpa# 
Dpihcep. 

47 -j min jape jeblppube on JGrobe 

minum Psetenbfe. • # 

4^ Fop)ram J»e he jepeah lijf Jnnene 
* eab*mobneppe. police heonun-pojiS me 
eabije pecja’S eallfc cneopeppa. 

,. 49 Foppam j?e me mycele |>!nj bybe ye 

■Se^nrthti j ip • “j hip nama ip hall j. 

50 *3 hip nulb-heopcnep op cneopeppe 
on cneopeppe lnne onbpeebenbum: 

. „.^1 fce yophee maejne on *hip eanme.* 
he co baclbe J?a opep-moban on motje hypa 
heopcan. 

52 £e apeapp J?a pican op peefe. anb J>a 
e£8-moban upahop. 

# 53 ^mjpijenbe he mib jobum je- 
pylbe. *] opep-mobe ibele popfec. 

54 £e apen j Ippahel hip cnihc. je- 
munbe fcip milb heopeneppe. 

35 8pa he pppaec co npum psebepum. 
Abpahame anb hip paibe on k peopulb: 

56 8o$fice CDapia punube mib hype 

ppylcc |rpy motrSap. *j jepenbe pa erf hype 
Jiupe: , 

57 Da papp jepylleb Clizabeche cen- 
nmj-cib. anb heo punu cenbe. 

58 ~] hype nehchebupap 3 hype cuSan 
f jehypbon. f Dpi been hip tmib-heopc- 
neppe imb hype maeppube “3 hij mib 
hype blippobbn: 

59 Da on Jiam ehceo^an baeje hi j 

oomon f ciib ymbpnrSan. anb nembon 

hme hip pmbep naman Zachapiam: * 

0 

60 Da anbppapobe hip mobop. Ne pe 
po$ep. ac he b»8 lohannep jenemneb: 

61 Dacpsebon hi 00 hype. Nip nan 

on )nnpe m®j$e hyppum naman jenera- 
•neb: 4 • 

d 


L/\NGU^GE. 

“ And wherof is this thing to me, that 
the modir of my Lord feme to me? • . 

*♦ For lo as the vois of thi Halntaciomi 
was* maatl* in myn ocris: the «yo»g child 
gladide in joye in up wombe. 9 

“ And- blesaid be thou that hast be- 
leeved; for thilke thingis that ben seidpf 
the Lord trfthee schulen J>e* parlytly don. 

“ Artd AJnrye seyde, my soul uiagnideth - 
the Lord. t 

" And my suh-yt hath gladid in God 
myn heltlle. •" . # 

V For he hath beholden the mekenes.se 
of his hanthuayden: tor Jo for tills alia 
generatiouns schulen seye that I am 
blessid. 

“ For he that is mighti hath dbn to me 
grete thingis, anyL his name is holy. 

“ And liis Ihcrsy is fro kyndrede into 
kyndredis to men that dreden him. * 

, “ Ho made myght m his/irm, hcjica- 

teride proude men with the thoughte of 
his herte. 

“ He sette doun myghty men fro seete • 
and enhaunside meke men. • 

“ He hatly fulfillid hungry men with 
goodis, and he has left riclm men voido. 

“ He havynge myndc of his mercy took 
up Israel his child, • 

“ As he hath spokun to cure fadris, to 
Abraham, and to his seed into worldis. 

“ And Marye dwcllidc with hir as it 
were thre monetliis and turned agen ilito* 
liis hous. , 

“ Hut the tyfhe of beringe child was 
fulfillid to Elizabeth, and selie bar a son. 

“ And the ncyghbouris an«L-'wi’ 
hir herden that the Ixird hadde magnyfietl 
his mercy with hir, and tiici thankiden 
him. * 

“ And'it was doon in the eightithe day 
thei camen to circumside the child, and 
thei elepiden him Zacarye by the name of 
his fadir. 

“ And his modir answeride and seide, 
nay; but he schal be cfepid Jon. 

“ And thei seiden to hir, for no man is 
in thi kynrede that is clepid this name. 

2 
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tin Da bicnobon hi to hip paebep. 
hjiajt he polbe hyr\e menemnebne beon: 

69 pa ppac he jobebenum pex-bpebe. 
lohannep jp hijr nama. ®a pifnbpoboti 
hi? ealle: 

64 £)a peap® pona hif mu® 7 Hip 


“ And thei bikcnyden to hia tedirj w^at 
he vrolde that he were clepid. • • 
‘*And he axinge a poyntel 'wroqt 
seyinge, Jon is his name, and alie men, 
wondriden. 

“ And aimoon Mis 'mouth was openyd 


icynje jc-openob. *3 he ppjiaec. Upihten. and Ids lunge, and he spak and bieaside 
bleepfambe: , • God. 

6.5 Da pean® fje jepopbeij opep ealle ** And drede was maad on all bir neigh- 
hftia neheheowpap. anb opep ealle Iubea bouris, and all the wordis weren pqplischid 
mimtdanb paejion j?aj* *popb ^epibmaep- on alle the mounteynes of Judee. 

• r<**- , . * * 

66 *3 ealle j«i ®e hit gehypbon. on hypa “ And. alle men that herden puttfdcn 
lieopran petxun 7 cpiebon. * JJenpc flu in her herte, and seiden what, manner 
hpa*t by® pej' cnapa. pitoblice Dpihtnep child seal this be, for thfe bond ol' the I/jrd 
hanb piep nub luni: # was with him. 

67 *ftdb Zachapiap hip pebep prop nub “ And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid 
halejum Gapte ^epjileb. “j he pitejobe with the holy Gost, and profeciedft and 
anb epee®. .* * seide. 

• 68 Geb etpub ry Dpditen Ippahela “ Blessid be the Lord ‘God of Israel, 

Gotj, popjiapi )?w he ^eneopube. 7 lup ^ for he has wisitid and maad rcdcmpciqpn, 
polcep*atypebneppe bybe. of his punier. 

6 y Anb he up hade -Jiopn apaepbe on “ Ana he* has rered to us an horn of 
Dauibep hupe lup cnihtep. helthe in the hous of Dauith his child. 

• 70 . Spa he pppaic j?uph hip halejpa “ As be spak by the mouth of hfee 

pite^ena mu®.,)m ®e op pejj^bep ppym ®e. holy piophetis that weren fro the world, 
pppaseon. • « 

71 “j he alypbe up op upum peonbum. “ Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the 
§nb op ealpa )»apa hanba J>e up hatebon. bond of alle men that hatiden us.*. 

72 (Dilb-heoptneppc to pypeenne mib “ To do mersy with oure J'adris, and 

upum peebepum. *3 jemunan hip halejan to have mynde of his holy testament. 
cy®neppe. • 

— 73 Pyfie uy to pyllenne J?one a®,£e ho 
, upum jwbep Abpahaine j-pop. 

74 Diet pc butan e^e. op upe peonba 
hanba alypebe. lum )?edptan . 


“ The grete ooth that be swoor to 
Abpaham our fadir, 

“ To geve liimself to us, that we with¬ 
out drede delyvered lro the hond of oure 
enemyes lerve to him* 

“ In holynesse and rightwisnesse be¬ 
fore him, in alle oure dayes. 

“ And thou child schalt be clepid the 


730n haUjneppe bepopan luni eallum 
upum bajum: 

76 Anb j?u cnapa hi pc }wp holiptan 

piteTa jeuemneb. pu jmpt ’bepopan profete of the higheste, for thou schalt go . 
Dpmtuep anpyne. hip pejap jeappian. before the face of the Lord to make redy 

hise weyes. 

77 To pyllene Kip poke hiele jepit on “ To geve science of lieclth to his 

hypa pj^ina popjypneppe. puple into remlssioun of her synnes. 

78 Duph mnqSap upep Gobep mdb- “ By the inwardencss of tie mersy of 

heoptneppe. on )am he up ^encopube op oure God, in the which he springyng up 
cappbiele up-pppin^enbe. fro on high hath visited us. ■/, ; 
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^9 Onlihran |>am J>e on Jjypopnra 3 on “To jjeve light to them that shten in 
bea&£ j*ceabe ptcratS. upe pee to gejtec* derkncaais, and411 schajowe of dceth,* to 
cetme on pibbe pej: • dresso oure feet into the weye of pecs ; 

t *80 SoStice pe enapa peox. paep on *• And the child wcxide, and was con- 
jepcpan^ob..*] p®p on pepcenum fortid tn spiryt an4 was in desert plaois 
0'S J>one bag hyp ^ty-pebtieppum on till to the aay of his schewing to Ysrael.” 
Ij-paliel. * • 

[Section V. Saaon Poetry.] t 
• , * 

V. [ “ Of the Saxon poetry,” Dr. Johnson says, “some specimeji is necessary; 
though our ignorance of the laws 6f their metre and the quiintitics of their syllables, 
which it wonld*be very difficult, perhaps impossible, to recover, exelffltcs us from that 
pleasure which the old bards undoubtedly gave to tfieir contemporaries. 

“ The first poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, and consequently must,*have 
depended upon the quantity of their syllables: but they began in time to imitate their 
neighbours, and close their verses with correspondent sounds.”— 

Alliteration is another distinction of the Saxon poetry; which, as we shalk pre¬ 
sently see, distinguished also the old English. But rhythm qc cadence is its principal 
feature. “ (/) When their words would not fall easily into five desired rhythm, the 
Saxons were satisfied with an approach to it; and with this mixture of regular and 
irregular cadence, all their poetry seems to have been composed. My thys rhythm, by 
tlieir inversions of jfhrase, by tnejr transitions, by their omissions of partidts, and 
above all by their metaphors and perpetual periphrasis, their poetry seems to have been 
principally distinguished.” • 

•Of this poetry the oldest remaining monument is the song or hytnn of ('tedinon* 
monk of Whitby, who died in 68©*, which Alfred inserted *in his version of (A) Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History. The rhythmical division of it, which is now*given, is that 
which the learned historian of the Anglo-Saxons has adopted. 

Nu pe pceolan hepijean 
peopon jucep peapb, 

CDecobep mihee, 

Anb hip mobe ^eftanc; 
peopc* pul bop pa*bep ; 

Spa he pulbper xepier, 

Gee Dpihcen, 

Ojtb onpeealbe; 
pe npjiepr jepcop 
GopSan beapnum, 
peopon co pope, 

Pallet, peyppenb; 

Da rinbban jeapb, 

(Don cynnep peapb, 

Gee Dpihcen 
AZ peep ceobe 

• 

(*) [Hist of the Anglo-Saxons by Sharon Turner, F.A.S. vol. 4. B. 6. ch. 

(k) [B. 4- ch. 24. This song, hymn, or chorus, is also given in Wotton’s View of Illckes 
Thesaurus; in Shelton’s translation of that work, with a translation likewise of this metrical fknu 
meat; and in Henshall’s Comp, of the Sax. And Eng. Languages. But the translation, now vivci 
• * is that of Mr. Turner, Hist, ftngl. Sax. B. 4. ch. 4.] # B 
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Fipum polban 
' Fjiea aelmihti^. 

As tin's fragment Is* also the ojilest* monument # of the language, a translation of Ij, 
cannot but be acceptable to the English reader. * 

Now sHbuld we praise , 

The Guardian of the heavenly kingdom; 

The mighty Creator, 

And the conceptions of his mind. 

Glorious Father of his works! 

As he of every glory, 

Eternal Lord! 

Established the beginning; 

So he Hrst made 

The earth for the children of men. 

And the heavens for its canopy. 

Holy Creator l • 

The middle region, 

.1*he guardian of mankind, 

The Eternal Lord 
Afterwards made, 

The earth lor men, 

Almighty Iluler!” 

• , To this Cmihnon has been attributed a beautiful poetical paraphrase of the book of 
Genets, and of sofnc other parts of Scripture} which Junius published in 16.55. 
But the appropriation has*been questioned; and the (/) composition assigned to a 
late* age. * , 

From the fragment of the true Cmdmon, we pass to the notice of another ancient 
ribeni, written more than a hundred years before the Norman conquest; a specimen 
of unadulterated SaScon. It is an Ode on a Victory of king Athelstan’s, of the 
(in) date of \)$7 or The lbllowing is the conclusion of it. 

# Ne peapft pa?l nape 
On ’Sip ei^laube, 

.Kpep ^>cti 

Folcep jepyllcb, 

Jtepopan tfippum 
Speopbep ecjum ; 
l)mp $e up j*cc$a® bee,- 
Cal be u® pitan ; 

8i$$an earran lubeji 
Cn*rle q Seaxe 
Up becomon ; 

Opep bpabe bpimu 

, Bpytene poll ton. . 

(/) [Quod edidit Julius Cirdnionis opus paraphrasticum supposititium esse indicant verba Darn - 
Saxonica d jpuriori Anglo-Saxonicd dialecto alien a , et wihographia barbara seectdi x. Rerun Hibern. 
Script. Vet. a C.' O’C-onor, S.T.D. vol. i. p. ccii.j « 

(m) [Hickes^md Gibson. Printed in Henshall’s Comp, of the Sax. and Eng. Languages, 
and in Ellis’s Specimens of Ancient English Poetry; fort the latter of which the translation is 
taken.] 
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plance pij pnuSap 
peallep opep comon, 

©oplap apphocte - 
€apb bogeaton. 

t 

Which has been fh«s rendered; 

“ Never was there wail mort» 

In this island, * 

Ever since * 

By folks filled, 

Before this 
By sword’s edge; 

Tlius they that seek books,* 

Elders of the witens. (the learned.) 

Angles and Saxons 
Up became j (arrived;) 

Over the broad brine (sea) 

Britain they sought. 

Smiting with lances 
The Welsh they conquered, 

The earls harrowed, 

The earth, gotten, (the land obtained.)” 

The (>/) most interesting remains of the Anglo-Saxon poetry, are said to be a kind, 
ofepick poem, in which is described the attempt of Beowulf to wreck the fiehljie tfr 
deadly feud on Hrothgar for a homicide, which he had committed. It is supposed to 
6 e the oldest poem of an epick form in the vernacular language of Eurjppe which ijow 
exists.] 

The two following passages, contain apparently the rudiments of our present 
lyrick measures; and tne writers may be justly considered as the genuine ancestors 
of the English poets. 

I. (o) be mai him pope abpeben, • 

Da?e he*#anne ope bibbe ne mujen, 

' Uop f biJqnpe® dome. 

be ip pip f bit: anb bote 
Anb bee bmopen borne* 

I)ea$ com on ■Sip mibelapb 
Dip'S ■Saep^beplep onbe, 

Anb penne* anb popje anb ippmc, 

On pe anb on lonbe. • 

II. ( p ) Ic am elbep Sanne ic pep, 

A pintpe -3 ec a lope. 

, Ic ealbi mope ‘Sanne ic bebe, 

CDi pie ojrhee to bi mope. 

v 

(«) [Turner, Hint. Angl. Sax. B. 6. ch. 4.]* 

(o) [Hickey Ling. Vet. Scptentr.'Xhetaur. vol. 1. p. IOC.] 

{]>) fHickes, ut supr. vol 1. p. 222.] 
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8e f hine peluc uonjerj 
, Uop pme oJ»eji uop oruibe. 
be pal comen on euele ptebe, 

Bursr job him bi mifoe. 

Ne nbpie pip to hipe pepe, 

Ne .pepe to hip piue. . 

Bi pop him peljue eupfch man, 

Dafri pile he hie® aliue. 

• Gujwch man mib f he haue®, 

CDai bejjen heuemche. 

8e ®e leppe i pe Ee mope, 
bene aibep niche. 

beuene anb epSe he oueppie®, 
bip ejhen bi® pulbnihr. 

Sunne *] mone “] alle rteppen, 

BieS fcieptpe on hip lihte. 

be pot hpet ’Senche’8 anb Upet bo Jr, 
Alle quike pihte. 

Nip no louepb ppich ip xipt, 

. Ne no kinj ppich ip bpihte. 

beuene epSe ~j all $at*tf, 
Biloken ir on hip honbe. 
be be® al j> hip pille ip. 

On pea anb ec on lonbe. 

be ip opb aibuten opbe, 
fXnb enbe aibuten enbe. • 
be one ip eimd on eche ptebe, 
Wenbe pep nu penbe. 

be ip buuen up anb bineSen, 
Buiopen anb ec bihinb. 

8e man f jobep pille be®, 
bie mai nine ampap umbe. 

Gehe pune he lhep®, 

TCnb pot eclie bebe. 
be tiupli pij® echep i$anc, 
lUai hpat pel up to pebe. 

8e man neupe nefe bon'job, 

Ne neupe job lip leben. < 

Gp be® *j bom come* to hip bupe, 
be mai hun pope abpebenjpft 
* bunjep t ®unpt here *j chele, 
6c®e anb all unliel’Se. 

Dujih be® com on $ip mibelapb, 

Xnb o’Sep unipel'Se. 

Ne mai non hente hit l^enche, 

Ne no tun je telle. •* ■ .. 

bo muchele pinum anb hu nele, 

Bie® tine helle. 
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Louie Dob mib une Incpee, 

Anb mib albupe mince. 

Anbtipe emepiptene ppo up pelp, 

8po up lepe$ bpihtre. * • 

Sum* Sep habheS lepj*e mepjSe, 

Anb puma Sep bobbed mop«u 
fc'ch cpreitSan j^.be bebe, 

Cptep j> he ppanc pope. ' * 

Ne pel Sep bi bpeb ne pin, 

Ne oj'ep kennep epee. 

Dob one pel hi ccnep bp, 

Anb bbpee anb eche pepre. * 

Ne pal Sap bi pcece ne pepub, 

Ne poplbep pele none. 

Ac pi mepjtpe j* men up bihac. 

All pall ben “rob ope. 

Nfc mai no mep-rpe bi ppo mucbel, 

8po ip jobep ipihSe. 

Pi ip pop pune anb bpihc, 

Anb bai bute mhee. 

Dep ip pele buec pane, 

Anb pepre buren ippmche. 

8e f mai anb nele Sebcp come, 

8ojie Inc pel uopSenche. 

Dep ir bbpee bueen trpeje, 

Anb lip bueen beaSe. 

Dee eupe pullen fume Sep, 

BhSe In biej> anb eaSe. 

Dep ip xeugeje bueen elbe, 

Anb elbe bueen unhel J>e. 

Nip 'Sep popje ne pop non, 

Ne non urnpelSe. 

Dep me pel bpilieen ipen, 

8po ape he y* mib ipippe. 

Pe one mai anb pel al bieii, 

On-rler anb mannep blipcp. 

To^Sape bbpee up bpinj job, 

De» pixeS bueen enbe. 

Danne he upe raubi unbine, 

Op lichamhce benb. * 

Lpipe jeue ur lebe ppifili lip, 

Anb habbe ppicnne enbe. 

Dee pe moeen Sibep (fumen, 

Danne pe hennep penbe. 

[Section VI. Dawn qf the present English. Saxon Chronicle. * Ancient Poetry.'] 
VI. About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a form in which the beginning 
°l ma y plainly discovered: this change seems not to have been 

the effect of the Norman conquest, for very few French words are found to have been 

VOL. 1 . *. • 
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introduced in the first hundred years after it; the language must therefore have been 
altered by causes Ijke thore which, notwithstanding the care of writers and societies 
instituted to obviate them, are even now daily making innovations in every living 
language. « I have exhibited a specimen of the language of this age from the year 1185 
te 1140 of the Saxon,Chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently written ne*u 
the time to which it relates. * . * 

• 

Dip giepe pop pc king Scephnc' opep pm co Nopfhanbi. 7 yep pep unbep-pangen. 
pop®i f In penben f he pculbe ben aipuic alpe J»e eom pep. 7 pop he habbe gee hip 
epepop. ac lie co belb ic *3 p6acpeb poclice. CDicel habbe Penju king gabepeb golb 
7 pylneg. anb lia gob ne bibe me pop hip panle yap op. Da ye king Sccjihne co 
Ongla-lanb cona.ya macob he hip gabeping rec Oxene-popb. 7 yap he.nain ye hipcop 
Rogcp op’ Scper-beju. 7 Xlcxanbep bipcop op Lincoln. 7 re Eancelep Kogep lupe 
neuep. 7 bibe aifle in pptpun. cil In japen up hope capclep. Da ye puikep unbeii- 
gaecon |) he milbe man yap 7 popce 7 gob. 7 na jupeipc nc bitxv ya biben^lu alle 
punbep. I^i liabben lum manpeb inakeb aub a'Sep puonen. ac hi nan cpetrfcc ne beol- 
ben.*all^he peepon pop-ppopen. *3 hene £peo$tp rop-kipcn. pop ample juce man hip 
.capclep makebe anb agqpnep him heolben. anb pylben pe lanb pull oj; capclep/ t Pi 
puenccoft purtSe yeppejete men op ye lanb mitj capcel-peopcep. ya ye caprlej papen 
•tnakeb. ya pylben hi mib tjeoulep anb yuele men. Da namen hi ya men pc hi penben 
f api gob hepben. haSe be nilitep anb be brniep. capl-iqen *3 pimmen. anb biben heom 
in ppip tin epcep golb anb pyluep. 7 ptneb heom un-cellenbhce pining, pop *ne 
pa:pen noeupe nan mapeypr ppa ptneb alpe lu pafpon.- CDe licngeb up In ye pec anb 
pmokeb heonv mib pul pmoke. me licngeb bi ye yunibep. o'Sep In ye hepeb. 7 hengen 
bpyivgep on hep pec. CDe bibe cnoccebp epengep abucon hepe haeueb. 7 uupySen 
ro j> ic gjjebo co ye hrepnap. £1 biben heom in quapeepne yap nabrvep 7 pnakep 7 
pabep pa'pon wine. 7 bpapen heom ppa. %me hi biben in epucec hup. f ip in an 
cepce y pap pconc 7 napeu. 7 un-bep. 7 bibe pcseppe pcanep yep inne. 7 ype ngbejie 
tnan j»ep nine, f hi bprecon alle ye lunep. In 111am op ye capclep prepon lop 7 gpl. 
f prepon pachencegep f epa oScp Jjpe men habben onoh co bsepon onne. p pap ppa 
maceb f ip prejxneb co an boom. 7 biben an pciepp ipen abucon ya mannep ypoce 7 
lup lialp. f he ne mihoe nopibeppajibep ne piccen. ne lien, ne plepen. oc b.epon al f 
\pen. CDam y«ipen hi bnapen unb hungrep. J ne.canne. 7 ne mat celleh alle pe pun- 
bop. nt> alle ye pmep f hi biben pjiecce men on hip lanb. 7 p lapeebe ya xix. pinepe 
pile Srephne pap king. 7 reupc ic pap uueppe anb uueppe. I*i Ireiben gaeilbep on pe 
cunrp iiMipeu pile. 7 clepeben ic cenpepie. ya J>e ppecce men ne habben nan mope co 
giuen. y.tjiieiieben in anb bpenbon alle ye cunep. f pel yu nuheep papen all abreip 
pipe pculbe pc yn neupe pinben man m cune piceenbe.* ne lanb cileb. Da pap copn 
beepc. 7 plec. 7 crepe, 7 bucene, pop nan ne prep o be lanb. IDpecce men peupuen 
op hungrep. pume jebeu on relmep, pe papen pum pile pice men. pum plugen uc op 
lanbe. UJep nreupe gax mape ppecceheb on lanb. ne neupe heSen men peppe ne 
biben yan hi biben. pop ouep piSon ne pop-banen hi nouSep cipcc. ne cypce-irepb. oc 
nam al ye gob p yap mne pap. 7 bpanben pytten ye cypce 7 alcegrebepe. Ne hi ne 
pop-bapen bipcopep lanb. ne abbocep. ne ppeopcep. ac jireueben munecep. 7 clepkep. 

7 reupiC man o'Sep ye ouep myhee. Dip epa men o’Sep ype comao pibenb co an cun. 
al pe cunpcipe plugien pop heom. penben hi pa'pon pa*nepep. Dc bipcopep 7 lepeb 
men heom cuppebe rnujie. oc pap heom uahe yap op., pop Ip pcpon all pop-cujipeeb 
7 pop-puopen 7 poplopen. LUap pa? me cilebe. J*e epSe ne bap nan copn. pon te lanb 
pap all pop-bon mib puilce baebep. 7 hi pa&en openjtoe $ Dpipc jdep. 7 ,hip balechen. 
builc 7 mape yaqne pe cunrien paem. peydenbenflx. pmepe pop upcpnnep. On- 
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al Jfij-«yuele rime heolb (Baptm^abbot hip abboc.pice x*. puatep. 3 haljr ^a*ji. 3 ,vnj. 

* ba?i) # . imb' mice! putnc. *3 panb pe raunekep. 3 ce jeppep heom behoucb. 3 heolb 
iuycel*capiteb in rhe hup. anb J»S peSepe ppohfcpan pe cipce -j,j-etxe Jap to lanbep 

t y pcnccp. 3 jobeb ic puySe anb her ic pepeu. anb Upohte heom into pe jwyx myn- 

* I'tpe on p. Peeper mseppe-b«i imb micel pupcpcipe, f, pap anno ab mcapnaeiojpe 
Dom. mcxl. a combujtione loci xxjii. Anb be pop ey Home 3 )?a?p p«r pa*l unbep- 
panxen ppam pe Pape Gujenie. 3*be£®t chape, ppiuile^iep. an op alle Jh? lanbep 
op pabbor-pice. 3 an o$ep op')® lanbep jie ben co pe cipce-pican^ 3 jyp he lenx 
mopre liyen. alpe he nunc ro bon or J« hopbep-pycan. Anb he be^cet m lanbep p 
pice men hepben mib pepenj)®. op Uhlielm CDalbuie J?e heolb ItojuWham Jit* rapt el 
he pan Lorm^ham 3 Gpeun. 3 op buto op IDaleuile he pan Pyjvtlin^b. 3 Scjjnepi^. 
3 lx. pot. op'jtlbejftn^le selc ^«ep. Anb he rnakebe manie mun#kep. 3 plantebe 
pmuepb. 3 rnakebe manie peopkep. 3 penbe pe run berepe J>au ic aep pa'p. anb jnep 
^ob munec 3 £ob man. 3 popSi lu luueben J^ob anb xobe men. Nu pe pillen pe^en 
pum bek par belamp on Seephne kinjep rime. On nir rime pe Jubeujr op Nop.pic 
bohton an Lptpten cilb bepopen Gpcpeif. a # nb pineben him alle J?e ilce pining b upe 
Dpihren pap pinch. anb on kmx-ppibau him on pobe hen^en pop upe Diuktnep 

’ lu*e.» 3 pySen bypieben him. lifenben f ic pculbe ben pop-holen. oc upe Ojuhnn 
atypebe f he pap hah inaptyp. 3 to munekep him namen. 3 p>ebypieb lunr hejlice. 
m *Sc mynprpe. 3 he maker J>up upe Dpihnn punbeplice. anb mam-pieiblice nnjiadep. 
*1 hatte lif p. Uhlielm: . , 

On pif jitp com Dauib kin£ of: Scotlanb mib opmere paspb co Jap lahb polbepm- 
nan Jap lanb. 3 him com ro^mnep Uhlielm eopl op Slbamap pe kmx abbe becehr 
Guop-pic. 3 ro o'Sep muez men mib paeu men 3 pupren pib heom. 3 pYemben J® km^ . 
aw: ce pranbapb. 3 plojen puiSe micel op hif jen^e: . # 

On h'P x«ip polbe J?c kinpc, Seephne csecen Robbepc eonkop Dloucerrpe.J>e km^ep 
fune bcnpicp. ac he ne imhre pop he papt ic pap. Da jepcep hi pf lenjeen J®p- 
repebe pe punne 3 re ban aburon nonrib basjep. pa, men ecen *J> me lihcpbe canblep 
ro aecen bi. 3 f pap xm. kt Appil. paepon men puiSe oppunbpeb. Dep fpren 
pojib-peopbe Uhlelm AEnce-bipcop op Eantpap-bypij. 3 ce king rnakebe Teobalb 
tEpcc-bipcop. pe pap abbor m )?e Bee. Dep eprep paex pmSe micel uueppe becuyx 
he kint 3 Rjuibolp eopl op Lttjcpe nohr popSi f he ne jap him al p he enSe axen 
him. alpe he oibe alle oSpe. oc ffippe Ja* mape lapheom pe pceppe lit jnepon ban. De . 
eopl heolb Lincol ajcenejp pe km^ 3 ^enani him al f he ante ro hauen. 3 re kin^ 
pop Jnbep 3 bepaerce him 3 hip bpoSen Uhlielm be E ... ape in he capceP. 3 ce eojil 
pcasl uc 3 pepbe eprep Robbepc eopl op Dlouceprpe. 3 bpohr lum J?>bep nub micel 
pepb. anb puheen ppiSe on Efhbelmappe-baei ajener heope lauepb. 3 namen him. 
pop hip men him jniyken 3 pbngen. anb l«b him ro Bpiprope anb bibep pap in ppi. 
pun. 3 ... cepep. Da pap all Gn^le-lanb peypeb map Jan sen peep, anb all yuel pap 
rti Ianbe % Dep eprep coni pe kin^ep bohrep Uenruep J»e hepbe ben Gmpejuc on 
Alamame. 3 nu p»p cuntepre in Anrou. 3 com ro Lunbene. 3 ce Lunbemppce pole 
hipe polbe raecen 3 pc® rlen. 3 pojuep Jap micel: Dep eprep pe bipcop op Uhn- 
cepcpe benpi. J?e kmxep tipoSep Scephnep. rpac pib Robbepc eopl 3 pib jjernpejuce 
anb ppop heom aSap y he neune ma mib ce kin^ nip bpoScp polbe halben. 3 cuprebe 
alle Jie men pe mib him* heolben. anb paebe heom f he polbe bueit heom up LUm- 
cej-epe. 3 bibe heom cumen h>bep. Da hi Jaep mne paepen pa corn^e kin^cp cuen... 
hipe prpenx®c 3 bepaec heom. f hep pmp inne micel hunja*ji. *Da hi ne lenj ne 
muheen h°' en * f* ptal* hi uc 3 plul/en. 3 lu pupSen jap piSucen 3 polecheben 
heom. anb namen Kobbepc eopl op 'frlou-cepcpe anb lebben him co Koue-cepcpe. 

F anb biben him Jape m pjupun. anb ce empepice pleh mco an mynprpe. Da peopbeu 

^ /i * 
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&» pipe men betpyx. fe knijep ppeonb 3 re eoplep ppeonb. anb pahtlebe pua «f me 
pculbe leten ur fe kmj op ppipun pop fe eopl- 3 re eopl pop fe kinj. *3 fua«btben. 
8iSen #ep eptep pathleben fe kinj g ltanbolp eopl at> Stan-popb 3 a'Sep pponbn anb 
rpeuftep wppton f hep nou'Sep* pculbe beruiken o'Sen. 3 ir ne uop-prob nant. pop 
f%, kmj mm priSen ijarn in &amt*m. fuphe picci pa?b. 3 bibe nun m ppipun. 3 ep 1 
ponep Tie let him ut fuphe pceppe peb ro f popepapbe f We'puop on halibom. 3 
•rjy*lep panb. f he alle nip caprlep, pculbe. iiuen up. 8umc he lap up anb pume ne iap 
he tioht. anb tube panne pn?pj\* ‘Samie he ha.‘p pculbe. Da pap fc'njle-lanb puiSe to- 
belcb. pume henjen mib -re kmji 3 pume mib fempepice. pop fa fe kinj pap in 
ppipun. fa pcnbcn fe eoplep 3 re pice men p he ncupe mape pculbe cumine ur. 3 
ptchtlfecn pyb fcrapejiicei 3 bpohten lupe mro Oxcn-popb. aub iauen lujic fe'hupch: 

( Da ? 5 e kmj papasee. fa hepbe •f'pmjen. anb roc hip ceopb 3 bepwr bipe 111 fe tup. 

3 me her. lupe bun on mht op. fe tup mib papep. 3 pral ur 3 pcse pleh 3 urbe on 
pore«eo U>dlinj-popb. Daaji cptep pea* pepbe opep pa?. 3 hi op Nopmanbi penben 
alle ppa fe kinj ro fe eopl op TCrijicu. pume hope fankcp 3 pume hepe un,fankcp. 
pop he bepmc lieonn ril hi atauen up hep6 caprlep. 3 In nan helpe ne haepben op 
fe kntj. * Da pepbe Gup-ace fe kinjep pane to Fpance. 3 natn fe kmjep puprep op 
Fpance ro pipe, penbe.ro bijirroii Nopmanbi farp fupli. oc he ppebbe lirel. ,3 Jbe 
jobe pihfco. pop he pap*an yuel man. pop papo^pe he.... bibe mape vuel fanue job. 

ne peuebe fe lanbep 3 laybc mic.p on. he bpohre hip pip ro Cnjle-lanb. 3 

bibCj lupe in fe caprc.reh. job pitnmnn pea? pyp. oc pea* hobbe lirel bhppe 

nub him. 3*xpipr ne polbc f he pculbe laujc qUuii. 3 pa’pb bob anb hip inob?|i 
bcien. 3 re eopl op TCnjicu pa?pb beb. 3 lup pune J»tnpi roc ro fe pice. Tub re 
cuen op Fpance to-ba?lbe ppa fe kmj. 3 pea: com ro fe mure eopl benpi. 3 he roc 
Mipe ro pine. 3 al •l'eirou nub lupe. Da pepbe he nub nncel piepb into Gnjle-lanb. 

3 pan caprlep. 3 re kmj pepbe ajenep him micel mape pep®. 3 foSpa*fepe puren hi 
nohr. oe penben fe yEpee-bipeop 3 re pipe men bcrjmx heom. 3 makebc f pahre -f 
re kinj pculbe ben lauepb 3 kmj pile he lmebe. 3 a»prep Ins ban pape benpi kmj. 3 
be helbe him pop pabcp 3 he ium pop pune. anb pib 3 pa?hre pculbe hen betpyx 
heom 3 on ul Gnjledanb. Dip anb re oSpe popuuapbep fet hi tuakeben puopen ro 
halben fe kmj 3 re eopl. anb re bipeop. 3 re eoplep. 3 piccmen alle. Da pap be 
eopl unbeppanjen irr 4 .lhn-ceprpe anb a?t Lunbene nub micel puprpcipe. anb alle 
bibt s n lum man-jieb. anb puojien fe paip ro halbcm aub lut j>apb pone pficSe job paip 
pua *f ncupe pap hepe. Da pap 'Sc kmj ptpenjepc fanne lie aeuejit hep pap. 3 
te eopl pepbe ouep pec. 3 al pole him luticbe. pop he bibe job juptipe anb makebe 
paip: . 

« ' l 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetryseem to have been written, of 
which l have inserted only short fragments; the first is a rude attempt at the present 
measure of eight syllables, and the second is a natural introduction to Robert of 
Gloucester, being composed in the same measure, which, however rude and barbarous 
it may seem, taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French poetry. 

(<f) Fur 111 see b» west spaynge. 

is a lonb ihote cokaygne. 

Der ms lonb nnber heuennehe. 

Of wel of gobnis lur diche. 

Doy parabis be nuri anb briyt. 

Lokaygn is of fairir siyt. 

* * ' \ 
(?) [I lickes, lit supr. Vol. 2 . p. 231. This poem is a satire on the monastick profession, under 

the description of the pretended .land of Cokaine.) 
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What: is J?er m parabts. 

Bor grasse anb nure anb grenerts. 

Doy pA* be 101 anb grec bare. 

Der ms mer. bore truce. • * 

Der ms halle bure no bench. 

Bor watir man is Jnirsto quench. 

Beb J'er no ihen bur two. , 
fcely anb enok also. 

Lhn^ltch may hi go. 

Whar }>er worn}? men no mo. 

In cokaygnc is mer anb brink. 

WiJjuce pare how anb swmk. 

De met as erie pc brink so clere. 

To none russui anb sopper. 

T sigge for soJ> bonce were. 

Der ms lonb on er)?<; is pore. 

Unber'hcuen ms lonb i wisse. 

Of so inochil 101 anb blissc. 

Der is mani swcce siyrc. 

A 1 is bai ms J’er no myre. 

Der ms barer noj'er serif. 

Nis J’er no’.bej? ac oner hf. 

Der nis lac of mer no cloj*. *, 

Des ms no man no woman wroJ\ 

Der ms serpent wolf no fox. 
l*ors no <*apil. kowe no ox. 

Der ms schepe no swine no gore. 

No non horwyla gob ic wore. 

NoJjer Harare noj’er srobe. 

D 8 lanb is fut of ober gobe. 

Nis ber flei fle no lowse. 

In clo)> m roune beb no house. 

Der nis burmir slere no hawle. 

No non vile w/>rmu no snawile. 

No non scorni rein no wmbe. 

Der ms man no woman blm^e. 

Ok al is*gamc 101 anr gle. 

Wei » him J»ac pet mai he. 

Der bej> nvers grec anb fine. 

Of oile melk horn anb wine. 

Wanr serin]’ J'er co noting. 1 
Bor co stye anb co waussing. 

(r) SANCTA MARGAltETTA. 

Olde anr yonge 1 preic ou oure fohes for co lore. 

Denchec on gob J?acy$f ou wic oure sunnes co bece. 

Pere mai rellen ou. wib worbes feire anb swece. 

De vie of one meiban. was hoccn GDarcgrete. 

(r) [Hickes, ut supr. vol. 1 . p. 224 . The versification is similar to that of JDraytoy’t Polyolbion, 
and other poems in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.J 
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Hire faber was a parriac. as ic ou tellen nrray. 

In aimfctoge wiKechos 1 #e false lay. * 

Deve gobes ant boumbe. he serveb nitt am: bay. 

60 beben mony oj^ere:' }>at smgefc weilawey. 

Theobosms was is nom'e. on cnst ne levebe he noutt. 

be levebe on )>e false gobcs. ®at peren wib honben wroutl. 

Do J>at chilb scalbe Christine hen. ic cofn him well in jxuitt. 

6 beb. wen it were ibore. to bej?e it were ibpoutt. 

De mober was an hejrtne wif J?at hire to wyman bere. 

Do J>at chilb ibore was. nolbe ho hit furtare. 

bo senbe it into asyt*. wib inessagers f’ul yare. 

To a' i .A>juce J?;tt hire wistc. ant serxe lure to lore. 

De nonce J?at lure wiste. chilbren ahnuebe seuenc. 

De citte^e was rnaregrete. cnstis may of heuene. 

Tales ho ani tolbc. ful feire anr fill eucne. 

Won ho J’oleben inarttrbom. sem Laurence anr scmte Hceuenc. 

• •• 

Iif these fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon tongue, by a mixture qf |he 

Norman, becomes apparent; yet it is not so much changed by the admixture of new 

words, which might in* imputed to commerce with the continent, as by changes of it* 

own forms and terminations; for which no reason can be given. 

• . ^ 

fit -has been suggested, that these changes in the Saxon, as they consist solely in 
the extinction of its ancient grammatical inflections, and are siinilar'to the alterations 
by which the. Latin was gradually transformed into the several Romance dialects, 
may be explained on the same principles. To this it has been acutely objected (S), 
that, when we consider the thousand tflrns originating in fancy, in some accidental 
combination, or the absolute ignorance of all rule, on which, in the progress of the 
darkest times, the modern languages of the greater part of Europe were fortuitously 
Rirown together, rather than deliberately formed, we shall hardly look for steady 
principles. “ (#) Resides, what is singularlyjremarkable hi the early Anglo-Saxon, 
is, that it ceased to be .Saxon by an admixture, as it should seem, with the Norman, 
without taking from the latter more than a few words, and with no change in its 
syntax of grammatical construction. It was not so in the Romance dialects, derived 
trom the Latin.” Earlier by a few years, tha/i the two preceding poems cited by 
Dr.,Johnson, must be placed the poetical translation made by Layamon, a priest at 
Ernleye upon Severn, from the Brut d’Angleterre, an ancient French poem by 
M. Waee.. Of this translation the orthography is sometimes perplexing*, but it is a 
most curious monument of the progress of the language in its approach to English. 
It is («) supposed to have been made toward the pilose of the twelfth century; and 
though substantially an Anglo-Saxon poem, it exhibits the simple style of the Anglo- 
Norman poetry. The following specimen is what precedes Arthur’s narration of his 
dream, which I have minutely copied from the (x) manuscript; observing only the 
rhythmical division, instead of the prosaick form, in which old Saxon poetry is written. 

{ra hit wes bai a marten, 
t Anb biijcSe gon sturien. 

(«f [Beriiigton, Literary Hist, of the Middle Ages, p. 397 *] 

(1) [Ibid. p.A 97 , 398.3 

(«) [Ellis, Spec, of Eng. PocU Hut. of England, by Sharon Turner, F.A.is] 

(j) [MSS. Brit. Mus. Caligula, A. ix. fol. 184 . «■] 
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Arthur |sa up aras, 

Anb strehee his armes. 
he arasnip, anb abun sac 
Swilc he weore swrSe scoc. 
ba axebe him an vair cnthr,* 

* Lauerb hu Ivauejx £u luaren co nilic ? 

Ar&ur J?a anbswarebe, 

A mobe him wes tmeSe. 

To mhc a mine slepe, 

J*er ich iai on blue, 

Me unacce a sweuen, 

Jreruore ich fill sari am. t * 

That is, according to Mr. Turner’s translation : — 

" Then it was day in the morning, 

And the nobles began to stir. 

Arthur,then rose up* 

And stretched his arms. 

He arose up, and sat down; 

Indeed lie was very sick. 

Then asked him a true knight, 

Lord, howhast thou been to-night? 

Arthur theft answered. 

And his mind was uneasy to hint. 

To-night in my sleep, 

Where 1 |gy on my bail, 

I dreamt a dream, 

Whereof I am full sorry.” 

But though the Anglo-Saxon language derived great advantages, in regard to diction, 
i'rom the writings of the Normans, of which simplicity and plainness is the character; 
and thus converted wildness and irregularity into order; the Norman tongue was not 
familiarto the great body of the English people. Before the eompiest, indeed, some 
had begun “ (y) in many things to Imitate French manners, the great peers*to speak 
French in their houses, in French to write their bills and letters.” And aftci* it, to¬ 
wards tho close of the eleventh century, some younger (z) monks were directed to learn 
the Saxon hand, as the letter or character, on account of the Normans, was then 
neglected, and not known but to a few ciders. Yet the (a) common people retained 
their native speech ; and that cearly the ancient idiom was preserved, the style of the 
Saxon chronicle has shown. 

The most ancient English song now extant is preserved in a manuscript in tho*(&) 
British Museum, and is (c) believed to have been wrfttcn at least as early aS the year 
1950 . By (d) Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, in their respective histories of 

(y) [Milton, Hist, of England, under the reign of Edward the Confessor.] 

(z) [Jngulph. Hist. p. 85.J * ♦ 

(a) [Normannt etsi sermonem suum Teutonicum in Gallicum niutasncnt, T dque cl turn IVilheltmu 
primus omnibus modis tentaret , ut Angli Gallic <? loquerentur , ita tamcn itritm jnil ilia cunalus, ut post 
WUhehmm lotus rrfrixerit. Gil, Logon. Angl. 1021, P raff. This learned writer meuns as to the 
common people.] . 

(A) [Hurl. Lib. No. 078.] * (e) [Kitson’s Ancient Song*, p. 2% 

(d) [Ritson, Hist. Ess. on National Song.] 
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musick, it has been most inaccurately referred to thu fifteenth century. And their 
erroneous judgement has., been hastily adopted, by the historian of English poetry. 
The song, as (<?) Riteon has well observed, will 'speak* for itself. It is in praise of 
the cuckoo. •« 

- fc “ Sumer ik icumen in; 

Lhudc sing cuccu : • 

GrowcJ* sed, & blowej? tned. 

Anil spring}? j?e wde nu. 

' Sing cttccu. 

Awe blecej? afrer lomb •, 

LhouJ? after caluc cu; 

Bulhic srertej', 
liuckc verctfj?; 

Murie sing cuccu. 

Cuccu, CIICCII, 

Wei singes Jmjcuccu; 

Ne swik J?u nauer nu.*’ 

In modern English thJls : “ Summer is come in ; loud sings the cuckoo: now £he 
4t*cd grows, and the mead blows, (/'. e. is in flower,) and the wood springs. The 
cuckoo sings. Tfoe ewe bleats after the lamb; the calf lows after the cow; the 
bulfock starft, the buck verts, (i. e. goes to harbour ifi the fern ;) merrily sings the 
cuckoo. Cuckoo, cuckoo, well singest thou cuckdo j mayest thou never cease.”] 


[Section VII. ^ Robert qf Gloucester.^ 


• 

VII. [“ Ilitlierto the language used in this island,” Dr. Johnson says, “ however dif¬ 
ferent in successive time, may bo called Saxon ; nor can it be expected, from the nature 
of things gradually changing, thiSt any time can be assigned, when the Saxon may be 
said to cease, and the English to commence^ Robert of Goucester however, who is 
placed by the critieks in the thirteenth century, seems to have used a kind of inter¬ 
mediate diction, neither Saxon nor English ; in his work therefore we see thq transi¬ 
tion exhibited, and, as he is tlfc first of our writers in rhyme, of whom any large work 
remaiitt, a more extensive quotation is extracted. He writes apparently in the same 
measure vPith the foregoing author of St. Margaret; which, polished into greater 
exactness, appeared to our ancestors so suitable to the genius of the English language, 
that it was continued'in use almost to the middle of the seventeenth century.” 

'This intermediate diction, however, occurs in the production'of Layamon, already 
cited. And thus the time when the Saxon may be said to cease, and the English 
to 'commence, is (/) placed about the year 1180 , when the Saxons and Normans, 
laying aside their antipathies, began to live together in amity, and to participate in a 
common literature and language; and in 1216 the change is considered as complete. 
Thus have the Saxon, Danish, and Norman, been mingled together in our present 
speech; and though nine-tenths of our words were judged, not more than a century 
since, to be of Saxou origin, perhaps in modern English one-fifth (g) of the Saxon 
language has ceasbd to be useu. 


(«*) [Ritson, Hist. Ess. on National Song.] 

(j ) [Ellis, Spec, of the Early Eng. Ppcts, vol. 1. ch.3.] 
(£).[See Turner’s Hist. Ang. Sax. B. 8. ch. 3 .] 
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()l* i/obert of Gloucester, to whosa poetry Dr. Johnson bdfely adds his name, sotne 
information seems requisite. I^e is supposed by Our antiquaries tb have been a monk 
id the abbey of Gloucester. His chrdniclc was not written till a Her the /ear 1 * 278 . 
tfe might be the “ Robert of Glocester” who Was 44 secretary” fro Thomas Cantilupor 
bishop of Hereford, at the time of the bishop's decease in 1 ‘ 28 ‘ 2 ; and who is described 
as 44 afterwards chancellor of Hereford.” See the Life ^uul Gests of S. .Thomas # Cau- 
tilupe bishop of Hereford, &c. 12mo. Gant, l(> 74 . p. 196. There .follows a long 
description of a curious dream whffch this 44 Robert of Glocester” had, shadowing the 
death oh the bishop. Hearuc, however, doubts, that this person was.the poet. 

“ Of pe batayles of Benefit arch, pat bii dude in pvs londe 
pat worst were of alle opere we mote abbe an honde. 

( Worst hi^ were, vor opere adde somwanne ydo, 

As Homey ns & Saxons, & wel wuste pat lond perto. 

Ac hii tie kepte j t holde uogf, boti* lobby, and ssende. 

And dcstrne, & berne, & sle, & ne coupe abbe non entle. 

Amf bote lute yt nas worp, pey hii were ouercome /Tome. 

Vor myd ssypes and gret poer as prest effbne hii come*. 

Kyng Adel wolf of pvs lond kyng was tuenty jjer. 
p*e 1 ieneys conic by lfym ryuor pan hii dude er, ' 

Vor in pc al our vorst £ei*of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & pry tty ssypuol men her prince hyder come, 

And at Souphamtonc aryuede, an batiene by Soupe. 

Anoper gret ost pulkc tyme aryuede at Portesmoupe. 
pc kyng nuste weper kepe, at deldc ys ost atuo. 
pc Denes adde pe maystre. po al was ydo. 

And by. Estangle and Lyndeseye hii wcnde. vorp atte laste, 

And so ham ward al by Kent, & slowe & barnde vaste. 

A^en wynteritii wende hem. Snoper £er eft hii come. 

And destrude Kent al out, and Londone nomc. 
pus al an ten ;rer pat lond Jtii bro^te per doune, 

So pat in pe tope £er of pe kynges croiine, 

Al bysoupe bii come alond, at|d per folc of Somersete 
poru pe hyssop Alcston and per folc of Dorsete 
Hii come & smyte an l^xtayle, & pure, poncGodes gracg, 
pe Deneys were al bynepe, & pe lond folc adde pe place. 

And more prowesse aude po, pan pe kyng my^te byuore, 
peruore goue lond men ne be"p no^t al verlore. 
pe kyng was pe boldore po, & ajen hem pe more drou. 

And ys foure godes sones woxe vaste y nou, 

Edelboid and Adelbry jt, Edelred and Alfred, 
pys was a staiwarde tern, & of gret wysdotn & red, 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel pys lond, 

An Deneys dude ssamc ynou, pat me volwel vond. 

In syxtepe jere of pe kynges kynedom 
Is eldestesone Adelbold gret ost Vo ltym nome, 

And y$ fader algo god, and opere heye men al so. 

And wende a*fcen Ws Deneys, pat muche wo adde y do. 

Vor myd tuo honored ssypes & an alf at Temse moup hii Come, 

And Londone, and Kanterbury and oper tounes fiomc, 
xol. j, * c 
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Anti so vorj? in to Sofereye, & slowe &l <bamt^e vaste, 
bore pe kyng and ys sone Hem fhette atte laste. 
pare was batayle strong* yjtou ysmyte iA an J?rowe. 

£e godcs kyn^tes leye adoun as gras, wan mcde}> mom>« . 
Hcueden, (J>at were of ysmyte) & oJ»er l^mes also. 

Mete in blode al fraiji be*grounde, ar pe batayle were ydo. 
Wanna J’ut blod stod al abrod, vas J?cr gret wo y nou. , * 
Nys yt retire vorto hure,"j>at me so vole sldu ? 

Ac our suete Louerd atte laste ssewede ys sucte grace. 

And senile pe Cristymj Englyssc men pe maystrye in place, 
And ^!TheJ>ene men of Denemarch byne)?e were echon. * * 

Non nas Jrer £ut in Denemarch Cristendom*non; 

J?e kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more drou. 

And te|>e£edc wel & al ys lond, as hii ajte wcl y nou. 

, Seyn Swythyn at Wynchestre byssop Jk> was. 

And Alcston at Syrebourne, J?at amendede rauche Jjys cas. 

.be kyng was vtfi J?e betere man £oru her bey re red, 

Tucnty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wynchestre he was ybured, as he p:ut Jrcre. 
llys tue^e soncs he jef ys lond, as he byjpt ham ere. 
Adclbold, the eldore, pe kynedom of Kstsex, 

Ami suJjJjc Adelbryjt, Kent and Westsex. - 
Ey^te hundred £er yt was and seuene and fyfty al so, 

Alter Jxtt'God anerj>e com, }’at Ms dedc was ydo. 

BoJhj hii wuste by her tyme wel her kyncddm. 

At J?t: vyfte jt,er Adel bold out of J>ys lyue nome. 

At Ssy rebourne he was ybured, & ys broker Adelbryjt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ry£t. 

By ys daye f’C verdc com of pe hexene men wel prout, 

Aud Ham tossy re and destrude Wynchestre al out, 

.And j?at lond*folc of Ilamtessyrc her red }>o nome 
And of Barcssyrc, anil fo^te and J?e ssrewen ouercome. 
Adelbryxt was kyng of Kent £cres folle tene, 

And of Westsex bote vyue, )?o he de£de yen wene. 

« 

“ Adelred was after hym kyng y mad in pe place, 

Eyjtc hondred & seuene & syxty as in jterVjf grace. 

}>e vorste jor of ys kynedom J>e Dene^S JjycKe com, 

And robbede and destrpdg, and cytes vaste nome. 

Jlaystres |ui adde of her ost, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
llynguar and Hubba, J>at ssrewen were beye. 

In Est Angle hit byleuede, to rest hem as yt were, 

Myd her ost al J?e wynter, of pe vorst jere. , 
pe ober jef hii dude hem vorjf, & otter Homber come, 

And slowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 

}>er was batayle strong y nou, vor yslawe was here 
Osryc kyng of Hoinberlond, & monye J?at witn hym were, 
po Homberlond was J?us yssend, hii wrfnde & tounes nome. 
So.)?at atte laste to Estangle agen hym come. 
per hii barnde & robbede, & J>at folc to grounde slowc. 

And, as wolues among ssep reulvch .hem to drowe. * 
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Seynt Edmond was b<j lier kyng, & bo he sey )at deluol cas 
J*at me mor^rede so )*at folc, & nonllmendeyicnt nas, 

He ches leuere to deye hymsulf, J?at suchwsorwe to ysey. 

He dude hyrtl vorj? among hys fon, nolde he nobyg fle. * 

Hii nome hym & scourged*jiym, & subbe naked hym bounde 
To a tre, & to hym ssote, & made hym mdny a wounde, 
bat J>c arewe were on hyin Jx> byece, Jn»t no. stede n$s bjleuede* 
Atte lastc hii martred hym, and smytc of ys heued. 

• )*e syxte jer of be crounement of Aldcred be kyng . 

A nywe opt com into J>ys lond, gret Jx>ru alle.J’yng, 

And anon to Redyngc robbede and slowe. 

J'e king and Alfred ys broker nome men ynowe, 

, Alette liepi, and a batayle smyte vp Assesdoune. 

J'cr was mony moder chyld, b»t sone lay ber domic, 
be batayle }laste vorte rijjt, and bet were aslawc 
Vyfduk es of Denemarcn, ar hii wolde wyj? drawe. 

And mony Jxmsend ol‘ o)?cr men, & J*o gonne hii to ffe j 
Ac hii adde alle ybe assend, jyf be nyjt madde y bp. * 

Tueye batayles lier after in J»e sulf jerc 

llii smyte, and at bofe J>e hej’ene maystres were. 

J'e kyng Aldcred sone J*o J'bn wey of dej? nome, 

As \t vel, j?e vyfty jer of ys kynedom. 

At Wymboume he was ybureu, as God jef bat eas, 

J’e gone Alfred, ys broj^r, after hym kyng was. . 

“ AI.FRED, s noble man, as in £e *rer of grace he noni* 
Eyjte hundred & syxty & tuelue J’e kyncaom. 

Arst he addc jit Rome ^be, &, vor ys gretc wysdom, 

J?c pope Leon hym blessede, J?o he J’uder com, 

And be kynges croune of hys lond, J-at in J?ys lond jut ys: 

And lie led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 

An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle J>at J>cr come, 

J^at vorst J?us Vlad was of Jt? pbpe of Rome, 

An sutoe oJ?ct after hym of J?e erchebyssopes echon. 

So J'at hyuor hym pore Jcyng nas non. • 

In J?e SouJ? *syde of Temese nyne batayles he nome 
Ajen J?c Deneys pe vorst jer of ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he was Jnis in bya lond in batayle & in wo. 

An ofte syj?e aboue was, and bynej?e oftor wo ; 

So longe, J’at hym nere by leuede bote pre ssyren in ys hond, 
Hamtessyrc, and Wyltessyre, and Somersete, of al ys lond. 

A day as he wery was, and asuoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend jluysse)?, Seyn Cutbert to hym com. 

“ Ich am/* he seyde, ** Cutbert, to J>e ycham ywend * • 

“ To brynge pe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham ysend. * 

“ Vor Jat folc of bys lond to synne her wylle al jeue, 

“ And jut nolle nerto her aynnes byleue 

** boru me & obei; halewen, pat in bys lond were ybore; 

“ Jau v or jou byddeb God, wanne we beb hym byuore, 

“ Hour Lou^rd myd ys eyen of milce on be lokftb peruore, 

“ And by poer pc wole jyue a jen, Jat Jjou ast ney verlore. 
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“ Anti [at [ou*[er of ao[yse,[ou ssalt abbe tokynynge. 

Vor [yin men, [at lye[ ago day auyssynge, 

“ In lepes 8e in coufleti so muche vyss ItiT ssotde hym bryhge, 
*« [at ech ilian wondry ssal of'so grot cacchynge. • * 

“ And [e mor vor [e narde vorste, [at pc water yfrore hys, 

** [at [e more n%en pc khndc of vyssyrtge yt ys. 

“ Qfyerue yt wel a^en.(rod, and ylef me ys messager, - 
“ Anil [ou SSall H wyllc abydc, as ycham ytold her.** 

As [ys kyng Ijerol awoc, and of [ys sy^te [o*i;te, 
llys_\ ^ssares come to hym, 8c so grot won fyss hym bfo^^e 
[mt wander yt was, 8c uainclychc vor [c wctler was so colde. 
[o lynedo [e god man wel, [•at Soyn Oiitbeft adde ytold. 

In Deuenyssyre [er after aryuedo of Deticys . 

[’re ami twenty ssypnol men, all a^,cn [e peys, 

[e kyn^e’s broker of Donowardi due of ost. was. 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond motto hem by cas. 

And sinyte UV an batayle, and her grot due si owe. 

And ev^to nogdred 8c fourty men, 8c her caronyps to tlrowe. 
I'O kyng Alfred hurde [ys, ys herte gladede [o, 

[at loud foie to hym come so [yoke so yt-my^tc go. 

Of Somersete, of Wyltessyre, of IlamteSSyrc [erto, 

Kucre as he wende, and of ys owe foie al so. 

So pal he adde poer ynou, anti attc laste hii come. 

And a batay le a[ Edeiuloue a^ten [o Dene^s nome* 

And Tdowo to grounde, 8c wonno [o maystre of the velde. 

[e ky ng 8c ysgrete duke bygonne hem to ^elde 
To [o kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and ostages toke, 

Vorfo wende out of ys lond, jyf he yt woldc loke ; 

And jut [erto, vor ys louc, to auonge (Vistendom. 

Kyng Gurmund, [e hexte kyng, vorst [er to come. 

• Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. 8c ybaptysed ek [or were 
[rettyof her hexte •dukes, and muche of [at folc [ere 
Kyng Alfred hem htdd wy[ hym tuclVdawes as he heiide. 
And su[[e he jef hem large jyftes, and let hym we/ftfe. 

Hii, [at noble Cristyn be, of lande flowe [o. 

And byjoude see in France dude wel muche wo. 

) 'C ssreweu come ajen, and muche wo here wrojte. 

Ac [e kyng Alfred atte lpste to ssamc hem euere brojte. 
.Kyng Alfred was [e wysost kyng, [at long was byuore. 

Vor [ey me seggo [e lawes be[ in worre tyme vorlore, 

Nas nojt so hiis daye. vor [ey he in worre were, 

Lftwes he made ryjtuollore, and strengore [an er were, 
f'lerc he ^as god ynou, anil jut, as me telle[ nit. 

He was*more [an ten jer old, ar he con[e ys abece. 
flth ys £ode moder ofte smale jyffces hym tok, 

Vor to byleue o[cr pie, and loky on ys boke. 

So’[at by por clergye ys ryjt lawes lip wonde, 

[at oeuvre er nere y mad, to wouerhy ys lond. .« 

Atul vor [e worre was so muche of [e lu[er Deneys, 

[e men of [ys sufue lond were of [e worse peys. # 
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And robbede and sloye oj^ere, junior he byuonde? 

J?at ber were hondredes in echo contreytf ot # ys loud, 

And in dfch touue of )>e hundred a tejynge were also, 

And J’at edit •man wypouto gret loud in te)>ynge were ydo, 

And pat ech man hnewe o^er pat in tepyuge were, 

And wuste somdel of her t»tat, jyt' me pi? vp Jiem here. 

So streyt he was, pat poy me leildo amyddc weyes hove • 
Seiner, pat non man dc dorste yt nyme, pey he yt’seye. • * 

> Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony studes ywys. 

Ac Wynchestrye.he rerde on, J’at nyvve nunjstre ycluped y\ 
Hys lyf eyjrte and luenty £er in y's kynedom ylaste. 

After ys dep he wos ybured at Wvnehestre utte laste.” 


9 


[Very* near the tune of Robert of Gloucester's poem, wo have the following specimen 
of improved language, in an amatory (r) poem, the metre of which is reigarkable, 
though the lines are printed by Warton like those of Robert of (ihmecster. 


“ Jlyrucnc mersh and aueril, 

When spray biginnep to sp[r]inge, 
pe Intel foul ]iap hire vvyl 
On liyre (d) Induce synge, 

Ich lihhc in lone longingc 
For semlokest of allc pyuge. 

(c) He may me blis.se bringe, 

Icliani in hire«bnudoun. 

An bendy hap ichabbc ylicnt: 

Idiot from heuenc ir is me sent. 
From alie wymmon mi lone is lent, 
Amldyhr on Alisoun." 


That is: “ Between March and April, when the spray or branches begin to spring, 
[and] the little birds have inclinatmn sing their songs, I Jive ir? the longing yflovcfur 
the seemliest of all things. She may bring me bliss ; I ain at her command. % I have 
obtained a lucky lot. I wot (believe) it is sent me from heaven. My h\ve has left 
all other women, arid is alighted upon Alysoun.”] 


[Section VIII. • Robert of Brume. Me tricat Romance*."] , 

[The early part of the fourteenth century introduces Robert de Brunrie, who is 
allowed by Warton to have contributed to form a style, to teach expression, and to 
polish his native tongue, but of whom Dr. Johnson has taken no notice. The poet is 
said to have been a canon of Brunne, or Bourne, near Depyng in Lincolnshire; 
whence the name by which he is (/) usually called, his real one being Robert Man- 

*■ * 

(c) [MS. Hurl. Lib. No . 2253. The poem is cited, as well as others front the same volume, by 
Warton and by Ilitsun; but the latter complains, not without reason, that the extracts made by 
the former ore not always, accurate. See RUmhi’s Ess. on Nat. Song.] 

(d) [ lAid , lay, song* leudnt , low Lat. Had, led.] 

(e) [Heo t old Sax, is she-. See Sj/Luke'i. 29. before cited.] 

(/) Chronicle is thus^ocscribcd, as “putte into Knglishc ryme hy Robert de Btune hut a 

Depinge. Lambeth MSS. No. 131. This manuscript is imperfect in part, but r^mbiin^ what 
Hearne omitted to print, #nd yet remains to be published entire, the translation from the Brut.] 
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riying. His principal work is a translation 1 ’rom the Brut of M. Wace, which exercised, 
as we have seen, the pen of Layamon; and from the French rhyming chronicle of 
Peter dc Langtoft. This was finished in 1 388 . But there is also a metrical trans)a<* 
"Won by him of a ** Manuel des Peches,” or “ a Handlyng of Kir.ne4” the beginning 
of which states it to have been commenced in 

’ “ (g) Dane Felyp was mayster that tyme, 

That y began fchys Englysh ryme. 

The yere of grace fyl than to be 
A thousynd thre hundred and tlire.” 

From this work I copy his praise of good women. * 

(//) Nothyng is to man so dere 
As wornanys love yn gode manere. 

A gode woman ys mapnys blyss, 

Wlier her love ryght ami stedfast yS. 

Then,ys no solace undyr hevene. 

Of hV that a man may nevene, [name,] 

That shuld a man so inocheglew, [delight,] 

< As a gode woman that loveth trew:. 

Ne derer is none yn Goddys hijrde [family] 

Than a chaste woman with lovely wurde.” 

« 

Of his metrical chronicle the following custom, with the subsequent description v>f 
the lady who conformed to it, may be a sufficient specimen. 

* M (1) This es ther custom and ther gest. 

Whan thei arc atte the ale or test; 

' Ilk man that lovis quare him think, 

Salle say. "ccassaillc , and to him drink: 

He Jhat bidis salle say, r vassaiUv ; 

The tother salle say again, drinkhaille. 

— That maidiu ying 
Wassailed, aud kist the king: 

Of bodi sche was right avenant. 

Of fair colour,* with swete semblaunt: 
llir hatire fulle wcle it semed.” 

4 € 

The English compositions.which are called metrical romances, and are chiefly produc¬ 
tions of the beginning of the fourteenth century, were now in high estimation; to some 
of which Robert dc Brunnc refers. Chaucer, in his Rhime of Sir Topas, has specified 
many, and in distinctive terms. 

* “ Men speken of romaunces qf pris 
Of Hornchild, and of Ipotis, 

• Of Bevis, and Sir Guy; 

* Of Sir Libeux, and Pleindamour.* 

These rhyming narratives often present illustrations of manners with great exact¬ 
ness, while they serve in some degree to trace the progress of language. Toey are said 

• * * 

{g) [Wnrton, Hist, of Eng Poetry, vol. I. p. 60 . Turner, Hist of Eng. vol. 2 . p. 446 .] 

(A) [Turner, nt supr. p. 452 .] (1) [Warton, ut supr. p. 70 .] 
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“ to hava been often written or t^mslatdd at the request, or for the amusement, of the 
great. From one of those enumerated by Chaucer a brief specimen is cited; which 
show, what ill other instances ii\ this history ihay be proved, that odr ancient 
writings are often incorrectly copied. From Sir I Abeam Distonus, (or, as in tlu - 
twelfth stanza of the romance the na^ne is explained “ ly beau cksconus , the fay re un- 
known,”) I select a stanza, describing the maiden Ellep, as it staiuis yi an at idem 
manuscript; and, in the opposite column, place the same as printed in an admired 
collection *of Metrical Romances. 


* (k) From the MS. 

The (m)»matf flight Ellene, 
Gentyll, bryght, and shene, 

A lovely messengere: 

'Pher nas countes nor queue, 

So semely on to sene. 

That might be hir pere. 

She wa* clothed in Tarse, 

Jlorvfid , and nothing scarse, &c. 


(/) Printed Copy.* 

That mtlyde was chjuuUVW ne. 
Gentyll, bryght, and schene, 
A lady messenger: 

Thcr nas countesse ne queue. 
So semelych on to sene, 

That myght be her pere. 
Sche was elodetb with Tars, 
Rowme, and nodipg skars, &c. 


Variations of this kind might be exhibited to a great extent. It is clear, from what * 
is offered, that the manuscript*^ the most perspicuous. • a , 

Scripture history, and the biography of saints, were also the subjects of the metrical 
romances. From one, unknown to our antiquaries and the lovers of our ancient 
poetry, I will make a citation. It was probably written in the fourteenth century, 
anil is called the “ Stprie of the lady Asueth, daughter of Pntifar, one of* the* 
princes of Pharaoh, chief counseitour. &c.” and is “ translated out of the latyn into 
Englysh.” It is in fact a sort of history of Joseph, who at length marries Asueth. 
The metre of the poem "is that which Robert of Gloucester has used. This metrical 
history forms part of a manuscript which belonged to the conventual college of Bon* 
hommes at Asnridge ^'Buckinghamshire, and is now in the library of the marquis of 
Stafford. The description of the heroine, and the desire of Pharaoh’s son to marry 
her, are the passages which i have selected. * 

“ Tin's princejiadde a dowter derc, Asueth was her name, 

A virgine ful specious, :lnd semely of Rtaturc; , 

Of eyntenc yeer age sche was, withoute ony blame, 
fflorisliyng in herejieaute tlie most comely creaturp 
Of Egfpt, and allc virgines sche passed in feture; 

Not lyke the dowhtres of Egipt in here resemblance, 

But assemblyng the Hebrees in color and countenance.— 

But whan J?at Pharocs eldist child his spnc and his heir 
Herde telle of this ladi, to his f adir he wentc right. 

And said graunte me to my wyf Asueth the feyr; 

But Pharao denyed hym, and answered to the knyght, 

Thu schalt have to jnn astate a ladi of more myght, 

The kyngis dowter of Moab, of noble alliaunce, , 

A corneli quene, fair and free, even to j-e plesance." • 


(A) [Lambeth MSS. No. 306. fol. 73. This is a mod valuable copy of the romance, which re- 
, peatedly presents a preferable reading to the printed copy.] 

(/) [Rqgon, Metr. Romances, voL2. p. 6.] , * 

(m) [That is, maid; a pure Saxon word, la an old ballad of the fourteenth century, the author’s 
mistress is called the “ fairest may in town.” And so Sir T. More wid Spenser uw it.] * 
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To the lives of the saints in verse I may also Add an hitherto unexplored translation, 
as it is called, of the Golden Legend; of a later date'than the romance which I have 
cited, btft not of interesting character as to its* poetry or language. It ends with the 
« 4 ifc of St. Kustas. The running title of Becket, viz. “ St. Thomas of Canterbury,” is, 
through the greatest part of his tedious legend, crossed with the pen ; as in other ma¬ 
nuscripts thy same kind of literary degradation has been fixed upon the xuintship of 
this prelate. A circumstance, attending the murder of Becket, may he cited as a 
specimen of this, rhyming compilation ; for a compilation it is from other'sources as 
well as the Lcgendu A urea. 

9 0 

“^pother kti}^. smote saint Thomas in Jnit selue woyndp, 

And made him bowe his face adoun and lobe toward Jh: grotuide: 

'J’he I’t'iddo in J»at. seine stid [(-realtor hym rfmote anon, 

And made him loute al adoun [e face to pe stone; , t 

In Lat stid pe tor pc smotq,[at put other hade ere ydo, 

. And [e poynt of his swefde britke hi [e merhle stone atwo; 

Xett [e poynt at Canterbury [e monkes leten wete 

. ilor honor of.Jfc holy mon [at [erwith was ysmyte.” 

¥ 

This mamiseript is in the arduVpiscopal library of Lambeth Palace, N T o. * 229 .; and the 
aulhof is doicrihed by Henry Wharton as Itohert de Wottoun, of whom, however, no 
notice occurs in our poetical or biographical histories.]] 


* [$kction IX. .Richard RoUc. Laurence Minot. Vision of Pierce Ploughman.^ 

[Towards the middle of the fourteenth century wc find a valuable writer both of 
poetry, and pvosty in Richard Kollo, of the order of St. Augustine, often called the 
hermit of 1 lampole, and simply Richard Hampole. His compositions are numerous. 
•From his translation of the Psalms, in which, he says, “ I seke no straunge Ynglys, 
hot lightest and commonest,” as also from his ** Twelve Profits of Tribulation,” the 
specimens of his prose are taken ; and from his long poem, entitled “ The Prikke of 
Conscience,” expressly written for tiiose who could understand only English, that of 
his poetry. ' 

, («/) From Psalm xxiii. 


*' Our Lord gouerneth me, and nothyng to vne shal wante: stede of pasture thar he 
me sette. In the water of the hetyng forth he me bvougte: my soule lie turnyde. 

“ lie hulile me on the stretis of rvgtwisnesse for his,name. 

“ For win gif I hadde goo in mytlilil of the shade we of deeth, I shal not dreeile 
yveles; for thou art with me. , 

“ Thi geerde and thi stef, thei haue coumfortid me.” 4 


(a) From The TV reive Profits qf Tribulation. 

“ The scvvnth profet of tribulation is, that it spreditlv abred or opynyth thyne 
hert to receyve tjie grace of God. For God, with many strokys of the hammyr, 
spredith abrode » pece of gotde or of silver, to make a vessell for to put io wyne or 
preeyouse Iiquore.—-And cdhsidre, as the more preciouse metalle is more ductible and 

(»i) [MS. Brit. Mus. cited by the Rev. H. H. Baber? Life of Wiclif, &c. p. lxvii. «* The Abbey, 
*of the Holy Ghost,” another composition of Roilc, appears to have been unknown to our antiquaries. 
It is among.tfie Lambeth MSS..No. 132. 2.] 

(») [MS. cited by Turner, Hist, of Eng. vol. 2. p. 578*3 

S « 
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’obeyAji* to the strokes of the goldsniyth; so the more prpciousc ami moke herte is 
more paciente in tribulacion. And allethogh thejsharp stroke of, tribulacon turment- 
ctii the, yet comfotte the; for the goldsmyth, Allc-myghty God, holdcth the hammer 
of tribulacion in his hojid, and knoweth ful welle what thou mais^e suffir, and mesurith , 
hys stnytynge after tfti frele nature.” 

ft 

(o) From the Prikke of Conscience. 

The following versification and description of the poet’s heaven are certainly 
pleasing. 

“ Ther is lyf withotite ony deth, 

And ther is youths without ony elde; 

And ther is alle manner welthe to welde: 

And ther is reste without ony travaille: — 

And* ther is pecs withoute ony strife, 

And ther is allc mannere likyngc of lyf: — 

And ther is bright somer ever to se, 

•And ther is nevere wynter in that countree 
And ther is more worshipe and honour, *. 

Then evere hadde kynge pther emperour. 

And ther is grete rnelodee of aungeles* songe, 

And ther is preysing.hem amonge. 

And ther is alle maner frendshipe that may be. 

And ther is evere perfect love and charite; 

And ther is wisdom without folye, 

And ther is honest*? without vilenye. 

All these a man may joyes of hevene call: 

Ac yutte the most sovereyn joye of alle, 

Is the sight of Goddes bright face. 

In wharnVesteth alle manerc grace.” 

About the middle also of the fourteenth century, Laurence Minot wrote, for the 
most part in lyrick measure, some short poems on events in Ihe reign of pur third 
Edward. They were published by Mr. llitson, in 17 JJ. 5 . From the first of them a 
stanza may be selected. * , 

“ Trew king, that sittes in tronc, 

Unto the I tci my tale, 

Ancf unto the; I bief a bone. 

For thou art bone of al my bale: 

Als thou made midel erd, and the mone, 

And bestes and iowlcs grete and smale: 

Unto me send thi socoure sone, 

And dresce my dedes in this dale.” 

Not only smoothness of versification may be here observed, but also, what is found 
in the ancient Saxon poetry, studied alliteration. But in no composition can this latter 
practice be better illustrated than in the Vision of Pierce Ploughman, a poem without 

(o) [MS. cited by Turner, ut supr. p. 462 . There are three copies of this curious poem among 
the Lambeth MSS. Two of them are very valuable, and afford variations of co'nscqiUKicr, viz. 

* No. 491 . fol. 296 . and No. 402 . The third is the fourth article in No. 260 .] 

vol. I. g 
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rhyme, written also noticing alter the middle of the fourteenth century, 1 and' 

ascribed to (y) Robert Lauglund, a,secular priest, and fellow of Oriel College"in Ox- 
iord. Itds to the learned printer of the work Jthat we owe this information, at the 
distance of about a century afterwards. He tells us, that the author “ wrote altogy- 
Ther in miter, [metre*] but not after the maner of our rimers th*af write nowe a dayes ; 
for his verses ende not alike ; but the nature of hys miter is, to have thre Hordes at the 
Irtish in every verse tvhiche beginne*with some one letter: as for ensample, the firste two 
verses of the bdke renue jupon s; as thus: 

In a somer season, whan sette was the sunite, 

. 1 shape me * into shrobbes, as I a shepe uere, &tc. 

The thingc noted, the miter shal be very pleasaunt to read.” Tiie Printer' to the 
Header. In this composition there is often very animated description amid severe 
satin;. I have selected a serious passage in which the birth and, death of qur Lord 
are the objects of the writer’s notice; in which there is strength of colouring, and 
ample exhibition of the alliterative metres 

(7) There biased a starre. 

That al the wise men of this world in one accorden. 

That such a barne was borne in Bethlems city. 

That ntpns soule shoulde save, and synne destroy. 

And al the clementes, saith the boke, liei'eof bereth witnes. 

That he was God, that al wrought: the wclken first shewed 
Tho,ther were in heaven tooken, Stella comata. 

And tindeden hir as a torche, to reverence his byrth : 

The light folowod the Lorde into the low® earth : 

The, water witnessed that he was God: for he went on it. — 

And lo how the sunne gau lacke her light in her selfe, 

Whan she see Him suffer that sunne and sea made: 

The earth, for lievines that He woulde suffer, 

Quaked as a quyeke thing, and al to quassed the roch.” 

» 

[SecVion X. Sir John Matidcvitte. IVicliffe. Trevisa, Puhlick documents.'] 

Sir .fohn, Mandcvillc w rote, as he himself infbrms us, in the fourteentli century, and 
his work, which, comprising a relation of many different particulars, consequently re¬ 
quired the use of many words and phrases, may be .properly specified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, l have chosen the first, because it'shows, in some mea¬ 
sure the state of European science as w'ell as of the English tongue; and the second, 
because it is valuable tor the force of thought and beauty of expression. 

I. “ In* that lond, nc in many othere ( r ) bezonde that, no man may see the 
sterre transiuontane, that is clept the sterre of the see, that is immovable, 

(l>> [By Robert Crowley, who published the work in 1550, and prefixed an introduction to it. 
Crowley Vas fellow of Magdalen College in Oxford; was afterwards an ecclesiastick, and was well 
beueficcd.] * 

( 7 ) [Pass, xviii. fol. c. b. edit. 1550. The sun, in this extract, is of the feminine gender, os in the 
Saxon and German. See the Diet, in V. Sun.] 

(r) [Bmoniict The z, in this word and many others, in the extract, is the corruption of the an¬ 
cient press. The letter intended, and required, is the Saxon 5 which was sometimes represented 
by }, having the power of our y, our g, and our gh s and the latter form has been mistakenly re¬ 
presented, in several old books, ky the Roman z. 
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* xn<(' tlral is toward the Northe, -that we clepen the. lode sterrc. Rut men 
seen afiother sterre, the contrufie to him, that it toward the Southc, that is clept An- 
tartvk. And right as the schip metvtaken here av>N here, and governe hJm be the 
*lOde sterre, right so dpn schip men bezonde the parties, be the,sterre of the Southe „ 
the which sterre ap'perethe not to,us. And this sterre, that is toward the Northe, 
that wee clepen the lode sterre, ne* appergthe not.to hem. For whiche cause, men 
may wcLpcrcey ve that the lontl and the see ben of rownfle schapp and lorme. Fbr tin: 
partie of the firmament schewethe in o contree, that schewethe not ii\ another contree. 
And men may well preven be experience and sotyle complement of wytt, that zif a man 
fond passages be schippes, that wolde go to serchen the world, men’myghte go l>e 
schippe alle aboutotho world, and aboven and benethen. The whiche thing I prove 
thus, aftre that I have seyn. Fpr I have been toward the parties of Braban, and be¬ 
holden the Astrolabre, that the sterre that is clept the transmontaync, is 53 degrees Mghe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe .58 degree. And more forthe 
toward the parties septemtrioneles, it is degrees of heghte, and certyn myniites. 
For 1 my self have mesured it? by the Astrolabre. Now soluille ze knowe, fhat azen 
’ tha Transmmttayne, is the tother sterre, that is clept Antarjykc; as I have seyd be¬ 
fore. And tho 2 sterres ne meeven nevere. And be hem furnetlie alle the firma¬ 
ment, righte as dothc a wheel, that turnethe be his axillc tree: so that tho sterres 
beren the .firmament in 2 egahe parties; so that it huthV als mochel aboven, it 
hathe benethen. Aftre this, I nave gon toward the parties merididhalcs/that is 
toward the Southe: and i have fonnden, that in Lybye, men seen first the sterre 
Antartyk. And so for 1 have gon more in tho contrees, that I have foundc that 
sterre more highe; so that towarde the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, and 
certeyn minutes (of the whiche, t>0 minutes maken a degree) aftre goynge be see and 
bfe londe, toward this contree, of that 1 have spoke, and to other yies .and londcs .be- 
zondc that contree, I have founden the sterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of heghte, ami mo 
mynutes. And zif f liadde had companye and schippynge, fbr to go more bezonde* 

I trowe wel in certyn, that wee scholde have seen alle the roundnesse of the firmament 
alle aboute. For as I have seyd zou be forn, the half of the firmament is betwene 
tho 2 sterres : the whiche halfondefie I have seyn. And of tJic tother hatforulcllc, I 
have seyn toward the Northe, undre the Transition tan e 62 degrees and 10 Vnynutes ; 
and toward the partie meridionaUe, I have seen undre the Antartyk 88 degrees and 
16 mynutes: and thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne holdAho not but 
180 degrees. And of tho 180 , I have seen 02 on .that o part, and 88 on that other 
part, that ben 95 degrees, and*nyghe the halfondelle of a degree •, and so there ne 
faylethe but that I have seen alle the firmament, saf 84 degrees and the fyalfomlelle of 
a degree; and that is not the fourthe part of the firmament. For the 1 partie of the 
roundnesse of the firmament holt 90 degrees: so there faylethe but 5 degrees and an 
half, of the fourthe partie. And also 1 have seen thfe 3 parties of alle the I’oundnessc 
of the firmament, ami more zit 5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I sc ye zou cer- 
teynly, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the world, as wel under as 
atioven, and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde companye and schippynge and 
conduyt: and alle weyes he scholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as’ in this 
contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei that ben toward the Aptartyk, thei ben 
streghfce, feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the transmontane; als wel as wee 
and thei that dwellyn undre us, ben feet azenst feet. For alle the parties of see and 
of lond han here appositees, habitables or trepassables, and thei of this half*and be- 
Zond half. And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that I may parcey ve, and comprehende, 
the londes of Prestre John, emperour of Ynde ben utid/c us. For in gpyngc from 

» 
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•Scotloncl or from Engloqd toward Jerusalem, .men gon upward aiweys. For oure 

iond is in the lowe .partie of the erthe, toward the West: and the lond of Treat re 
John is the low partie of the erthe, toward the Est: and thei han there the day, whan 
jyce liave the nyghte, and also highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan 
wee han the day. For the erthe and• the see byn of round iohne and schapp, as 1 
have aeyd bcforn. And than that men gon upward to o cost, men gon dounward to 
artother cost.' Also zee have herd me seve, that Jerusalem is in the myddes of die 
world; and that may men preven and scnewen there, be a spore, that is pigTite in to 
the erthe, upon' the hour of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that schewethe no 
schadwe on no'syde. And that it scholde ben in the myddes of the world, David 
Wytncssetbe it in the Psa litre, where he scythe, Deus operatus est salute in medio 
terre. Thanne thei that parten fro the parties of tlfc West, for to go toward Jerusa¬ 
lem,! als many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in ah many iorneyes may 
thei gon fro Jerusalem, unto other conlynyes of the superficialtie of the* erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iorneyes, towarde Ytide and to the forcyn yles, alie 
is envyrOnynge the roundnesse of the erthe and of the see, undre oure contrees on 
this half. And therfoi;c bathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, thpt I have herd 
cownted*, whan I was zong; how a worthi mail departed sometyme from oure contrees, 
for to go sercho the world.. And so he passed Ynde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, 
whore ben mo thyn £000 ylfes : and so longe he wentg be see and lond, apd so envi¬ 
roned-the World he many scysons, that he fond an yle, where he herde spoke his 
owne iungage, callyuge on oxen in the plowghc, stiche woales us men s)>eken to bestes 
in his owne con tree : whereof hehaddegret mervayle : for he knewe not how it mighte 
be, , But I seye, that he had gon so longe, be londe and be see, that he had envy- 
round alle the erthe, that he was comen azeu envisounynge, that is to seye, goynge 
abpute, unto (lis owne marches, zif he wolde have passed forthe, til he had founiten 
his contree and his owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from whens he 
jvas come fro; and so lie loste moche peynefulle labour, as him self seyde, a gret 
while afire, that he was comen hom. For it bcfelle aftre, that he wente in to Nor- 
weyc; ami there tempest of the see toke him ; and he arryved in an yle; and whan 
he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where he had herd speke his owne 
langagc be I ore, and the callynge of the oxen at -the plowghe: and that was possible 
thiugev But how it semethe to syrnplc men pnlerned, that men jie mowe not go 
undre the erthe, and also that men scholde falle toward the hevene, from undre! But 
that may not be, upon lesse, than wee mowe fade toward hevene, fro the erthe, where 
wee ben. For fro what partie of the erthe, that men duelle, outher aboven or be- 
nethen, it semethe alweyes to hem that ducllen, that t,hei gon more righte than ony 
other folk. And righte as it semethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte «o it 
semethe hem, that wee ben undre Jiem. For zif a man mighte falle fro the erthe 
unto the firmament; be grettere*resoun, the erthe and the see, that ben so grete and 
so bevy, scholde fallen to the firmament: but that may not be: and theriore seithe 
oure Lord God, Non timeas me, qui suspendi terra ex nichilo? And alle be it, that it 
be possible thing, that men may so envyronne alle the world, uatheles of a 1000 per- 
sonesi mi ne myghte not happen to returnen in to his contree. For, for the gretnesse 
of the erthe and of the see, men may go be a 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man 
cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were be 
aventme and happ, or be the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large and fuJle 
gret, ami libit in roundnesse and aboute envyroun, be,aboven and benethen £0425 
myles, aftre the qpynyoun of the aide wise istronomerea. And here seyenges I re* 
jireve nougKtc. But aftre ,my lytylle wyt, it semethe me, savynge here reverence, 
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’ that * it! is more. And for to have, bettere understoudyqgo, I seye thus, be tfier 
vmagyhed a figure, that hathfc a gret compas;,and aboute the poynt of the gret 
compas, that is cl,ept the centre, be made another lXille compas: than afW, be the 
*gtet compass devised be lines in manye parties; ami that alie the Hues rnceten at the 
centre; so that in As many parties, as the grete compas schal be departed, in als 
manye, schalle be departed the litil/e, that is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the 
spaces b e n lesse. Now thanne,*be the gret compas represented for the firinameiH, 
and the Utilte compas represented for the erthe. Now thanne the firmament is dc- 
vysed, be astronomeres, in l^signes; and every signe is devysed in SO degrees, that 
is 360 degrees, that the firmamente hath aboven. Also, be the erthe devysed in als 
many parties, as the firmament; and lat every partyc answere to a degree of ifte 
firmament: and wytethe it wel, that af'trc the auctoures of astronomye, 700 fiirlonges 
of erthe answeren to a degree of the firmament; and tho ben S7 miles and #iur- 
longes. * Now be that here multiplyed be 8(>0 sillies; and than thei hen 31.500 my lea, 
every of K tiirlonges, aftre myles of oure eontree. So inoche hat ho tlio erthe in 
roundnesse, and of heghte eiyviroun, aftre myn opynyouu and myn umlirstomlynge. 
And* zee schulle undirstonde, that aftre the opynyouu of old,e wise philosophies ami 
astronomeres, oure contrce ne Ireiond no Wales tie Sootloml ne Norweye ne the 
other yles costynge to hem, ne hen not in the supccJicyaltc cowntcd aboven the 
erthe; as jt schewcthe be allc.,the bokes of astronomye. For the sijperlicialiee of the 
erthe is departed in. 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: and tho parties ben rlept cly mates. 
And oure parties be not of the j clymates: lor thei ben descendyngv toward the 
West. And also these vies of Ynde, which belli evene azenst us, both.ought reekued 
iit the climates: for tnei ben azenst us, that ben in the lowe eontree. And the 
7 clymates strecehen hem envyrotmynge the world. 

* ii. “ And I John Maundevylle knyghte ahoveseyd, (alle thoughc I . be uuworthi) 
that departed from oure contrees and passed the see, the zeer of grace I 3 S&. that have 
passed manye londcs and manye yles and contrees, and cerched manye f idle straunge 
places, and have hen id many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at many a faire 
dede of artnes, (alle bewt that I dide none myself j for myn unable insuflmnee) now 
I am comen horn (mawgree my self) to reste: for gowtes, artetykes, that me dis* 
treynen, tho diffynen the emle of my labour, azenst my wide (God knowclhe.j And 
thus takynge solace in my wrecched rpstc, recordynge the tyme passed, 1 have ful- 
filled theise thiuges and put tv hern wry ten in this bo Ice t as it it aide come in to' my mynde, 
the zeer of grace 13.56 in the fihzeere that I departede from oure contrees. Wlierfbre 1 
preyc to alle the rederes and he/eres of this boke, zif it plese hem, that thei wolde 
pfeyen to God for me: and I. schalle preye for hem. And alle tho that seyn for 
me a Pater noster, with an Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my sytines, I make hem 
partneres and grauntc hem part of alle the gode pilgrimages and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his plesance: and nnghte only of tho, but of alle that 
evere I schalle do unto my lyfips ende. And I beseclie Almighty God, fro whom 
alle godenessc and grace cometlie fro, that he vouchesaf, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fylle hire soules with inspiraciotin of the Holy Go*t, in 
makyngc defence of alle hire gostly enernyes here in erthe, to hire salvaetow/i, bothe 
of body and soule; to worschipe and thankynge of him, that* is three and on, 
withouten begynnynge and without endynge; that is withouten qualitee, good, and 
withouten quantytee, gret; that in alle places is present, and alle thinges contenyn. 
ynge; the whiche that no goodnesse-may amende, ne non cvelle empeyre; that in 
perfeyte trynytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be alle tymes. 
Amen, Amen, Amen/* 
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£Of Wicliffe's style a$ abundant specimen. has been given in bis transition of 
the first chapter oti St. Luke opposed to the ancient ‘Anglo-Saxon. Of his driginal 
composition a brief specimen may be taken from his Objections against Friars. 

“ Freres praisen' more their Totten habite then the worshipfull body of <W 
Lord Jesu Christ; for they techen lords and naineliche ladies,'that if they dien in 
Francis's habite, they shuiden never come to hell*for virtue thereof. 

'" 'Also Frt'res beggen without nede for their own*rich sect. 

“ Freres also # keepen .not correction of the Gospel against their brethren that 
trespasser but cmelly don them to painful prison.’* 

^Wudifte died*in 1884 / 

’Contemporaryavith him was John de Trovisa, Vicar of Berkeley«in Gloucestershire; 
who translated the Polychronicon of Higden, and ‘Bartholomacus de Proprietatibus 
Rerkm; and 1 ms had the reputation of having produced an English version of the 
Bible, which however has in vain been sought for. From the version of •Higden, 
partly made in 138 . 5 , the following extracts arc highly interesting; both as they re¬ 
spect thfe language and custom of the time. • 

“ (a) As it is know how many matter peple beth in this JLlonde, ther betli also<oi< so 
meny peple langages apt! tonges. Notheles Walschctnen and Seottes, that beth nou^t 
ymcdlcd with othir natiouns^lioldeth wel neig her first langage and speche. But yett 
the Scottes, that were somtyme confederate and wpned with the Pieces, drawe 
soniwlmt afttr her speche. But the Fknimynges,* that woneth.in the west side of* 
Wales, imveth ylefte her straunge speche, and speketh Saxonlich enou^. Also 
. Englischemeiir thoux they had from the begiunyng thre matter speche, southren, 
Uortljren, and myddcll speche in the myddell of the lond, as thei gome of the tine 
matter peple of Germania; notheles hy commixtionv and tnedlyng, first with Danes, 
and afterward with Normans, in many the contray langage is appaired. For soirte 
usith strang wlaflyn^e, chitering, harryng and garryng, grisbyting. This apairynge 
pf the birthe tongc is bicause oftwey thinges: oon is, for children in scole agens the 
usage and matter of alle other natiouns beth compellid for to leve her owne langage, 
and for to constrewe her lessons and hqr thinges a Frensche,* and haveth siththe that 
the Normans came first in to Englond. Also gentilmens children beth ytaughtfor 
to speke Frensche from the time that thei beth rokked in her cradel, and kunneth 
speke and play with a childes broochc. And uplondische men woll likne hem selfe 
to gentilmfen, and fondith with grete bysinesse for to speke Frensche fqr to be the 
more ytold of.’* 

So far is a translation from Higden: Trevisa then hdds his owp observation. 

“ This n\aner was miche yused tofore the first moreyn, and is siththe somdel 
ychaungide. For Johan Cornwail, a roaister of gramer, chaungide the lore of gramer 
scole and construction of Frensche in toEnglisch; and Richard Pencriche lerned 
that mancV techyng of hym; and othir men of Pencrich; so that now in the yere qf 
our Lord M. CCC. LXXX V. qf the secund king Richard after the Conquest nyne, in 
alle the gramer scoles of Englond, children leveth Frensche, and construeth and 
lerneth an Englisch, and haveth thereby avantage in oon side, and desavantage in 
anothei*. Her avauntage is that thei lerneth her gramer in* lasse time than children 
were wont to do ;* desavauntage is, that now children of gramer scole kunneth no 
more Frensche, then can her lifte heele. And it is harm for hem and thei schul passe 


• (s) [M8. |l«rl. 1900. Brit. Mus, Part of the citation, which 1 have made, is given by several 
of our antiquaries, i\pt without some verbal variations. Bat the whole passage has been printed by 
Canton, in which arc many differences and evident mistakes.] 
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the sec, ami travaile in straunge londes and in many other places also. Also geqtel 
men hatveth now mvche ylefte for to teche her children Frensche.” 

.The translation is then resumed« , •» 

* -» Hit semeth a grete wonder, how’ Englisch, that is the birthe tonge of Englisch- 
men, and her owne 1 Engage and touges, is so dy verse of soim in this oon I loud.” 

Trevisa dates the conclusion of his translation in 1387. Tanner says that he died, 
very old, in 1412. - * - * 

Ritson mentions an indenture of 1343, as the' oldest English instrument known. 
Tyrwhitt had discovered no instance of tly* English language in parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings earlier than 1398. liitson, however, refers to one of 1388.] ' 

[Section IX. dorter .* Chaucer. John the Chaplain. Lydgate, j 

The first of our authors, who can properly be said to have written English, was*Sir 
John G diver, who,' in his Confession of a Lover, calls Chaucer his disciple, anti may 
therefore be considered as the father of our poetry. 

„. [Dr. Johnson is mistaken in saying that Gower calls Chaucer his disciple ; for (/) it 
is veftus, whom Gower describes, at the close of his Confossio Amantis, claiming 
Chaucer as her scholar and bard. That Gower is to he placed J before Chancel is un¬ 
questionable. He was born before Chaucer. Authors both historical ant! poetical, 
in the centsiry after the decease of these poets, usually coupling their t names and 
describing their accomplishments, place Gower before Chaucer; not intending pre¬ 
cedence in respect to talents, hut merely to seniority. John Fox observes, that “ he 
(Chaucer) and Gower were both of one time; although it seemeth that dower nm a 
griat deale his ancient.”'] * 

. “ Nowe"for to speke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune, 

Which hath befalle in sondrye londes: 

TJut ofle for defaute of* bondcs 
All sodeinly, er it he wist, 

A tunne, whan his lie arist 
Tobrekcth, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els sfiulde nought gone out. 

** And eke foil ofle a littell skarC 
Vpon a hanke, er men be ware. 

Let in lh§ streme, whiche with gret peine. 

If any man it shall restreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wise, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath proued ofl er this.. 

And thus the common clamour is 
In euerv londe, where people dwelleth : 

And ecne in his coinplainte tclleth, 

How that the worlde is miswent, 

And thervpon his jugement 
Yeueth euery man in sondrie wise: 

But what man wolde him selfe aui.se 
His conscience, and nought misuse, 

He male well at the first excuse 

(!) [Ulustr. of Gower and Chaucer, into, p.'xxxiii.J 
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His god, whichc euer sfcont in one, 

In him there is defaute none * 

So must*it stande vpon ws selue, 

Nought oifly vpon ten ne twClue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all.. 

For man ij cause pf that Shall fall.” 

' • • t 

[It would be unjust to, the fatlief of English poetry, as Dr. Johnson calls him, to 
exemplify his art only in the preceding jjry citation. I therefore add a specimen of 
his fancy in describing,the feelings of a lover; in which, as I have elsewhere ob¬ 
served, he approaches the tender gallantry of Petrarch; and to, which the descrip, 
tion of Milton’s musick, that “ takes the prison’d«soul and laps it* in Elysiuth,” is 
akiiv, ♦ 

“ As the windes of the South 
Ben most of alie jlebonaire; 

So, whan hir liste to speke faire, 

•The vertue of hir goodly speche 
.•Is verily myn hertes leche. 

And if it so befalle among. 

That she carol upon a song, , 

Wlian I it hear, I am so fedd, 

That I am fro miself so leifd 
As though 1 were in Paradis: 

For certes, as to inyn avis, 

Whan I heare of her voice the steven. 

Me thinketh it is is a blisse of heven/’J 

The history of our language is now brought to the point at which the history of 
our poetry is generally supposed to commence, the time of the illustrious Geoffry 
Chaucer, who may perhaps, with great justice, be stiled the first of our versifyers who 
wrote poetically, tie docs not however appear tp have deserved all the praise which 
he has received, or all the censure that he has, suffered. Dryden, who, mistaking 
genius.for learning, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had 
not examined, ascribes to Chaucer the first refihement of our numbers, the first pro¬ 
duction of easy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by words 
borrowed from the wore polished languages of th% continent. Skinucr contrarily 
blames him in harsh terms for having vitiated his native speech *by whole cartloads of 
foreign word*. But he that reads the works of Gower will find smooth numbers and 
easy rhymes, of which Chaucer is supposed to have been the inventor, and the French 
words, whether good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the importer. Some 
innovations ho might probably make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, which 
the paucity of books does not allow us to discover with particular exactness; but the 
works of Gower and Lydgate sufficiently evince, that his diction was in general like 
that of his contemporaries: and some improvements he •undoubtedly made by the 
various dispositions of his rhymes, and by the mixturg of different numbers, in which 
he seems to haye hcen happy and judicious. I have selected several specimens both 
of his prose and verse; and among them, part of his translation of Boethius, to which 
another vefsibn, made in the time of queen Mary, is opposed. It would be improper 
to quote very sparingly an author of so much reputation, or to make very large 
extracts from a book so generally known. 
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• *. I Chaucer. . , 

“ Alas! I wepyng am constrained to be¬ 
gin verse of sorowfull matter, that whilom 
*in florishyng studie made delitable ilitees. 
For lo! rendyng muses of Poetes enditen 
to me thinges to be writen, and vlrerie 
teres. At laste no drede ne might over¬ 
came tho muses, that thei ne werren f'el- 
lowes, and folowcdtin' my Waie, that is to , 
saie, when I was exiled, thei that wcren 
of mv youth whilom welfull and grene, 
comforten now sorowfull wierdfts of me 
olde man: for clde is comen 'umvdrely 
upon me, hasted ,hy the liarmcs that I 
have, and sorowe hath commuunded his 
age to be in me. Ilcres bore, aren shail 

* ovi'iiimeliche, upon my bed: and the 
slacke skinne tremblcth of mine empted 
bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefuli, 
that he np cometh not in yijrcs that be 
swete, but cometh to wretches often 
icleped : Alas, alas! with how Jefe an 
ere deth cruell turncth awaie fro wretches, 
aud naicth lor to dose wepyng eycn. 
While forUbije unfaithfull favoured me 
wth light godes, that sorowfull houre, that 
is to saie, the deth, had almostc drente 
myne hodden but novy for fortune cloiidic 
hath cliaunged her <leeevable*chere to me- 
warde, inync unpitops life dravvetli along 
ungreable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, 
what, or whereto avauitted ye me to ben 
welfull ? For he that hath fallin, stodf in 
no stedfast degre. 

“ In the*mcne while, that 1 still record 
these thynges with my self, and marked 
my wepelie complain te with ofljee of poinc- 
tell; 1 saugh stondyng aboven the hight 
of myn bed a woman of full gretc reve¬ 
rence, by semblaunt. Her eyen brennyng, 
and clere, scyng over the common might 
of menne, with a lively colour, and with 
soche vigour and strength that it ne might 
not be nempneHt all were*it so, that she 
were full of so grete age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in no manere, that 
she were of our elder; 

“ The stature of her was of doutous 
Judgemente, for sometyme sht constrained 
and shronke her selven, like to the com- 
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** | that* in tynuj of prosporito, and 
floryshing studye, nuujp pleasauntc and 
delectable dities, or verses: alas now, 
beyng heauy and ead ouertlirowen in aduer- 
sitte, am compelled to felc and tast heui- 
nes and greif. lieholde the muses PoeticiUI, 
that 'is to saye: the picture that is in 
poetes verses, do appoynt me, and compel 
me to writ these verses in'meter, aijd the 
sorowfull verses do wet jny wretched face 
with very waterye teures, yssuingc out of ' 
my eyes for sorowe. Whiche nnisfk no 
feare without doute could oueiromo, but 
that they wold folow me in my iourney ol* 
exile or banishment. Sometyine' the ioye 
of happy and lusJLy delectable youth dyil 
comfort me, anrVnowe the course of so 
rowfull oldc age causeth me to reioyse. 
For hasty old age vnloked for is come 
vpon me with al her incommoditk's ‘and 
euyls, and sorow hath comiitouiuled and 
broughte me into the same. old age, that 
is to say: that sorowe, causeth me Jo bts 
olde, before my time* come of olde age. 
The hoer heares do groweuntimely vpon 
my heade, and my reuiled skynne trem- 
hleth my flesh^cleaue consumed and wasted 
with sorowe., Marines death is happy, that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is lusfyc, 
and in pleasure or.welth: hut in time of 
aduersitie, when it is often desyred. Alas 
Alas howe dull and detfe he the cares of 
cruel death, &c. ' 

“ Whyles that I considcryddc pry- 
uylyc with my selfc the thynges before 
sayd, and deseryhed my wofujl complaynte 
after the nianer and oftyce of a wrytter, 
me thought I sawe a woman stand oner 
my head of a reuerend countcnaunce, 
hauyng quyeke and glysteryng clere eyes, 
aboue the common sorte of men in lyuely 
and delectable eoloure, and fill of strength, 
although she serned so olde that? by no 
meancs she is thought to be one of this 
cure tyme, her stature of douteful 
knowledge, for nowc.she she we the hersclfe 
at the commen length or stator of men, 
and other whiles she spmeth so high, as 
though s|ie torched heuen with,the crown 
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moa inesure of inenne: Aiid sometyme it 
seined, that she touched the heven with the 
hight of hhr hcddc, And when %he hove 
Jlier hcdde higher, sjie perced the self 
heven, so that the sight of menne lokyng 
was in ydellner clothes wer m«jked of, 
right Tie lie th redes, and subtel £raft of per¬ 
durable matter. .The wliiehe clothes she 
had woven with her owne handes, as I 
knewo well after by her self dcclaryng, 
and shewyng to* me the beailtie: 'Die 
whichc clothes a darknesse of a fbrleten 
and Tbspiscd elde had dusked and darked, 
as it is wonte to durke by smoked Images. 

“ In the netherest hemme and border^ 
of these* clothes menne reddc iwoven 
therein a (Irckishc A. t^at significth the 
life activ*, and above .fliat letter, in the 
hiest bordure, a (irckishc C. that signified! 
the life contemplative. And betwene these 
two letters tliere were seen degrees nobly 
wrought, in^maner of ladders, by wliiehe 
• degrees menne might eliinben from the 
nCtbarest letter to th$ upperest: nathelesse 
liandes of some, men hadrfen kerve that 
clothe, by violence or by strength, and 
cvc.riche manne of ’hem had borne awaic 
soche peees, as lie might gotten. And 
forsotlie this foresaied woman bare smale 
bokes in her right liande, and in her left 
hand she hare a scepter. And when she 
sawe these Poetical! muses approchyng 
about Inv bed, and endityng wordes to 
mv wepvnges, she was a little amoved, 
aiitl glowed with crnell even, Ay ho (<|’S 
she) hath siilfered apftrochcn to this sike 
manne these common strompottes, of which 
is the place that menne fallen Theatre, 
the wliiehe onolv ne asswagen not his 
sorowes with remedies, but*th£i would 
foden and norishe hym with svvete venime? 
Korsothc that ben tho that with thornes, 
and priekvnges of talentes of atfeecions, 
whiche* that bon jiothvng fructuous nor 
profitable, distromt the Come, plentuous 
of fmieles of reson. Eor thei holden hertea 
of men in usage, but thei ne deliver no 
folhe fio maladie. But if yo muses had 
witlulraweu.fro me with your flatteries 
any uneoiwiyng and unprofitable manne, 


of her hed. And when she wold st/etch ’ 
fourth her* hed hygher, it also perced 
thorough hcauen, so jhat mens syghie 
collide not attaine, to behold her. Her* 
vestures or cloths ifrere perfeyt of the 
finystfc thredes, and subtyll workeman- 
sliyp, and ofsubstaunccpermament, whych 
vestnrs she had woneii with her own hands 
as I perceyued after by her owne saiynge. 
'Die kynde or beawtye of the w liyelie ves¬ 
tures, a certayne? darlienc* or rather ig- 
n ora mice* of oldencs forgotten liadde ob- 
scurvd anti darkcnetl, as the smoke is wont 
to darken Images that* stand ny^ghe the 
smoke. In the lower parte of the said 
vestures waa read theGreke letter P. wouen 
whych signifyeth practise or actyffty and * 
in the hvgher part of the vestures the 
(ireke letter T. which estandeth lor theo- 
rica, that signifieth speculaciori Or con¬ 
templation. And betwene both the 
sayd letters were sene certayne degrees, 
wrought after the mailer of ladders, where¬ 
in was as it were a passage or wave vn 
steppes «or degrees from the*lower part 
wher the letter P. was which is \uddr- 
stand from practys or actyf, unto the 
hygher parte wher the letter T. was 
whych is vifderstand speculacion or con¬ 
templation. Neuertheles the handes of 
some vyolente persones had cut the sayde 
vesturvs and had* taken awaye certayne 
pecs thereof, such as euerv one collide 
catch. And she her self'c dyd bare in her 
ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte 
liande a‘sceptre, which foresayd phylo- 
sophy (when she saw the muses poetycal 
present at mv bed, spekyng sorrowful 
wordes to my wepvnges) beyng angry 
sayd (with terrible or frownynge counte* 
naunce) who sutired these crafty haiiottes 
to com to thys sycke man ? whych can 
help hym by no means of hys griefe by 
any kind of medicines, but rather increase 
the same with swete poyson. These be 
they that doo destroye the fertife and 
plentious commodytyes of reason and the 
fruytts therof wyth. their pryckyhge 
thornes, or barren aftectes and accustome 
or subdue mens my tides with siekenes. 
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■ as bed Wont to fiude commenly emong 
the ptfple, I would well suftre the lasse 
#revously. For why, in soche an unpro- 
•fkable man myne* ententes were notliyng 
endamaged. But yt withdrowen fro* me 
this man, that hath ben nourished in my 
studies or scoles of Kleaticis, and of Aea- 
demicis m Groce. But goeth now rather 
awaie ye* Mermaidens, whiche that ben 
swete, fill it be at the last, and suflreth 
this man to b^ cured and heled by my 
muses, that is to say, by my* notefull 
sciences. And thus this conipanie of 
muses iblamcd carton wrothly the chore 
dounward to the yerth, and shewing by 
reduesse ther shame, tliei passeden sorow- 
" fully* the tluysholde. And 1 of whom 
the sight plounged in teres was darked, 
so that 1 lie might not know what that 
woman*was, of so Imperial aycthoritie, 1 
woxc all abashed and stonied, and’east my 
sight dourie to the yerth, and began still 
for to abide what she would doen after¬ 
ward. Then came she nere, and set her 
doune upoh the utterest conies of my 
bl?d, and she bcholdyng my chere, that 
was cast to the yerth, lievie and grevous 
of \vep\ ng, complained with these wordes 
(that 1 shall saine) the 4 perturbacion of 
my thought.” 


and heuynes, lyid do not delyuer or heale 
them, of the same. But yf your flat ter ye 
had comteyc^ or wytljjdrawen -from me, 
any vidernyd man as the comen sorte of 
eople are wonte to he, I collide haue" 
en better contentyd, for in that my 
worke 'shoald not be hurt* or hynderyd. 
But you haue taken and conucyed from 
me thyg man that hath* ben broughte vp 
in the studyes of. Aristotel and of J Mato. 
But yet get you hena; maremaids* (that 
seme swete uutyll you haue brought a 
man to deathc) and suffer me to iieale 
thys my man wytii my muses or scvences 
that be holsome and good. And after that 
’philosophy hail spoken these wordes the 
sayd company e^ of the musys poeticall 
beyn^e rebukyd and sad, caste dawn their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by 
blussyng confessed theij shamfastnes, and 
went out of the dorcs. But* 1 (tbat/had 
my syght dull and blynd wyth wepyng, 
so that I knew not what w.oinan this was , 
hauyng soo great auetboritie) was amasyd 
or astonyed, aud lokyrig downewartl, to- • 
warde the grounde, I began pryvylyg to 
look what thyng she would saye further, 
then she had said. Then she approching 
and drawynge nere vnto me, sat downe, 
&c.” 


77/e Conclusions of the Astroladie. * 

“ This booh Cm itten to his son in tlie year of our Lord 1391, and in the l \ of King 
Richard II.) standeth so good at this day, especially for Ihc horizon of (hjbrd, us 

ill the opinion of the learned it cannot be amended , says an Edit, of Chaucer.** 

• 

“ Lytcl Lowys my sonne, i percevc well by ccrtaine evidences thyne abylyte to 
lerne scyences, touching noinbres and proporcions, /and also well consydre 1 thy besyc 
prayer in especyal to lerne the tretyse of the asttolabyc. Than for as mochc as a 
philosopher saithe, he wrapeth hyni in his frende, that condiscendeth to the ryghtfull 
prayers of his frende: tlierfore I have given the a sufficient astrolabyc lor oure 
orizont, compowncd after the latitude of Oxenforde: upon the whiche by mediacion 
of this lytelf trefise, I purpose to teche the a ccrtaine nomhre of conclusions per. 
tainynge to this same instrument. I say a certaine nomhre of conclusions for thre 
causes, the first cause is this. Truste wel that al the conclusions that have be 
founden, or ells possiblye might be founde in so noble an instruments in the astro- 
labye, ben unknowen perfltely to anyc mortal man in this region, as I suppose. 
Another cause is thb, that sotnely in any cartes of the astrolabyc that I have ysene, 
ther ben some conclusions, that wol not in al thinges perfourme ther bejiestes; and 

h 2 
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soiqe of 'hem ben to hafde to thy tender age pf ten yere to conceve. This 4 twitise 1 
divided in live pastes, wil I sheye tlie wondir light rules and naked wortles in 
EngIishe,»for Latin e nc caqat th«u nat yet hut jynale, my litcl sonnc. llut nevorthfc* 
please sufliseth to the these fcfewe coticlusyons in Englishe, as well as suiliscth to these* 
noble clerkcs Grekes these same conclusions in Greke, and to thcArabines in Arahike, 
and to Jewes in Hcbrewe, and to the Latin Jblki>in Latyn: whiehc Latyn jblke had 
’htmdirste out of other divert langages, and write ’hem in ther owne tonge, that is 
to faine in Latine. • 4 

M And God wote that in all these languages and in manye mo, have these conclu- 
syons # ben 8 uflk*ientlye lerned and taught, and vet by divers rules, right sts divers 
patlics leden dive/s fblke the right wave to Home. , . 

* “ Now’ wol I pray mekely every person discrete, ’that redeth or liereth this lityl 
tretfce to have my rude ententing excused, and my supertiuite of worde>, for two 
cruises. The first cause is, (or that curious cudityng and harde sentences is fui bevy 
at ones, for soeh a ehilde to lcrnc. And the seconde cause is this, that sothely me 
semeth better to writen unto a ehilde twfte a godu sentence, that he forictc it ones. 
And, Lewis, if it be so that I shewe the in my litli Englishe, as tri;w conclusions* 
touching this mater, ami not only as trewe hut as many and subtil conclusions as 
lien yshewed in Latin’, in any comon tretise of the astrolabye, conne me the more 
thank e, and pray 5 God save the kinge, that is lorde o£ this langage, and qjl that him 
faith bercth,* and oheieth everiche in his degree, the more and the lasse. Rut con- 
sydreth well, that I no usurpe not to have fountfen this werke of my labour or of 

. inyne engiti. . 1 n’ame but a leiule eompilatour of the laboure of ohle astrologicrtS, 
and have it translated in myn Englishe onely for thy doctrine: and with this sweada 
' ahal 1 slene envy. • • 

• “ The first party. 

“ The first partye of this tretise shall roherce the figures, and the membres of 
fiiyue astrolahy, by cause that thou sludte have the greter knowinge of thine owne 
instrument. 


• “ The scconde party. 

* iX The*seconde partye slial techc the to werkeft the very practike of the f'oresaitl 
conditions, as ferlbrthc and also narowc as may be shewed in so smale an instrument 

{ jortatife afioutc. For wel w’ote every astrologien, that smallest fractions ne wol not 
ie siiewed in so snial an instrument, as iiwsitbtil tables calculed for a cause. 

. The Prologue <i)'thc Testament Love. 

; « Many men there ben, that with ores openly sprad so tnoehe swalowen the deli- 
ciousncsse of jestes and ofryme,. by quoint Kuittinge coloures, that of the godenesse 
or of the badnesse of the sentence take they litcl Htede or els none. 

« Sothelye dnlle witte and a thoughtfulfc sonic so sore have mined and grafted in 
my spirites, that Sochc craft of entfi tinge woll nat ben of mine acnuaintauncc. And 
for rude wordes and boistous percen the herte of the herwr to the invest point, and 
pfanten there the sentence of thinges, so that with litcl helpc it is able to spring, this 
hokc, that nothynge hath of the grete ftodc of wytte, ne of scmelvchc colours, is 
dolvcn with rude wordes and boistous, and so draw togiScr to maken the catchers 
thcrof ben the more redy to hent sentence. 

“ Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche and*some with wers, as 
with red inhc, antf some with coles and chalke: and yet is there gode matter to the 
. • 8 
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leutfo peple of thylke chalkye purtreyture, as *hem thinkqjh for the time, ami afIn¬ 
ward the syght of the better colours yeven to •hejn more joye for. the first leudenesse. 
Staothly this leude dowdy occupacyon is not to prayte, but by the leude, for comenlv 
leude leudenesse commendeth. Eke it shal yeve sight that other procyomuthynges shall 
be the more in rcvereftce. In Latin apd French hath many sovemine wittes had grete de- 
lyte to endite, and have many noble thinges fulfilde, £ut certes there ben some that sic¬ 
ken ther poisye mater in Frenche, of whiche speche thfi Frenclie men Have as gbde a 
fantasyc as we have in heryng of Frenche mens linglishe. And many, termes there ben 
in Knglyshe, whiche unneth we Englishe men connen declare the hnowleginge: howe 
should than a Frenche man borne ? soche termes connejumpere in his matter, but as 
the jay chutereth linglishe. lti^ht so tritely the understandyn ok Englishmen well 
not stretche to the privie termes hi Frenche, what so ever we bosten of strannge lan- 
gage. Let than clerkes enditen in Latin, for they have the propertie of science,fand 
the knowinge in that facultie: and lette Frenche men in ther Frenche also enditen 
tlier queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes; and let. us shewc our fantasies in 
such wordes as we lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although this boke be lytel 
‘thank worthy Jf’or the ieudnesse in travaile, yet socli writing exiten men to thilke 
thinges that ben neccssarie: for every man tlierby may as by a perpetual •myrrour 
sene the vices or vertues of other, in whyche Ihynge lightly may be concevcd to oscliuo 
perils, and necessaries to catch, after as aventures have fallen to other peplq or 
persons. * # * • 

“ Certes the soverainst thinge of desire and most creture resonable, have or els 
slfuld have full appetite to ther perfeccyon : unresonable bestesmowen not, sithe reson 
bath in ’hem no workinge: than resonable that wol not, is compawsoned to untfsou* 
able, and made lyke ’hem. Forsothe the most soveraine and final pejteccion of man 
is*in knowynge of a sothe, withouten any entent decevable, and in love of one very 
God, that is inchaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

“ Nowe principally the ipene to brynge in knowleging and lovynge his crealowt 
is the consideraeyon of thynges made by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges 
that ben made, understandynge here to our wyttes, arne the unsene pryvilies of God 
made to us sy^htfull and knowinge, in ourcontemplacion and rmderstondinge. 'I'liese 
thinges than forsothe moclie bringeft us to the fill knowlegingc sothe, and to the par- 
fyte love of the maker of hevenly thynges. Lo! David saith : thou haste delited me 
in makinge, as who saith, to have dclite in the tune how God hat lent me hi consider* 
acion of thy makinge. Wherof Aristotle hfrthe boH,e dc Animalibus, saith to naturcll 
philosophers: it is a grete likyif^e in love of knowinge ther tretoure : and also in 
knowinge of causes in kindelye thynges, considrid forsothe the formes of kindelye 
thinges and the shap, a gret kyndely love we shuhle have to the werkmau that ’hem 
made. The crafte of a workman is shewed in tlu? work. Iicreforc trulie the philo¬ 
sophers w r ith a lyvcly studie mameoioble thinges, righte precious, and worthy to me- 
morye, writen, and by a gret swet and travaillc to us leflten of causes the properties 
in natures of^hinges, to whiche therfore philosophers it was more joy, more lykinge, 
more herty lust in kindely^ vertues and matters of reson the perfeccion by busy study 
to knowe, than to. have harlall the tresour, al the rich esse, al the viuue glory, that the 
passed emperours,’ princes, or kinges liadden. TJierfore the names of ’hem in the 
boke of perpctuall memorie in vertue and pete arne writen ; and in the contrarje, 
that is to same, in Styxc the.foule pitte of lielle arne thilke pressed that sbeh ^ode- 
ties hated. And bicause tins boke shall be of love, and the prime causes of stenng in 
that doinge w ith passions and disescs for wantinge of desire, I wil that ^his boke be 
cleped the testament of love. * 
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“ But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in scorae laughe, to here a tlw'arfe 
of els halfe a man, say he wil rendu, out the swerde of ‘Hercules Itandes, and also he 
shulde set Hercules Gades a mile yet terther, and over that he had power of strength 
„to pull up the spcre, \hat Alisander the noble might never wagge, 'and that passings 
al thinge to ben mayster of Frauiice by might, there as the noMe gracious Edwarde 
the thirde for al his grete prowesse in victories ne might al yet conqucrc ? 

H * tertes I wote well, tlier hltall be made more scorne and jape of me, that I so un- 
worthely clothed allogithor in the cloudie doude of unconning, wil putten me in prees 
to speak of love, or els of the causes in that matter, sithcu al the grettest clerkes han 
had ypough to don, and* as who saith gathered up clone tofornc ’hem, and with tlier 
sharp sit lies of conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes ayd noble, fid of al 
plenties to fede me and many an other. Knvyu foilsothe eommendeth nonghte his 
resold, that he hath' in hain, be it never so trusty. And although these noble repcrs, 
as gode workmen and worthy tlier hier, han al draw and boundc up in the shoves, and 
made many shockes, yet have I unsample to ga’Ser the smale crommes, and 1‘ullin nia 
walet oftho that fallen front the bourde Among the srualle houndes, notwithstanding 
the travaile of the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al the jemissaili^, # as' 
trend tours, and the rdde to here to the almesse. Vet also have I love of the noble 
husbande Boece, although I be a straunger of conningo to come after his doctrine, 
and these grete wprkmcn, and glene my handfuls of the sliedynge alter ther handes, 
andf yf»me fade ought of my fill, to encrcse my porcion with that I slial drawe by 
privyties out of shockes •, a slye servaunte in his* owne hdpe is often moche com¬ 
mended; knowynge of trouthe iri causes of thynges, was more hardier in the firsfce 
sechgrs, and so saytli Aristotle, and lighter in us that han folowed after. For tlver B 
passing study ban freshed our wittes, and oure understtandynge ban excited in consider- 
acion of trout ji by sharpenes of ther resons. Utterly these tliinges be no dremes ne 
japes, to throwe to liogges, it is lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they me 
getiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in wintere, whan the wether out of mesure 
was boistous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind asketh, witli dryinge coldes 
maked the wawes of the ocean se so to arise unkindcly over the commune bankes that 
it was in point to spill all the ertlu\” 

(/) The Prologue qf'the Cantkhquky Tales of Chaucer. 

“ Whaime that April with his shoures sote 
The drpughte of March hath perced to the rote, 

And bathed every veinc in swiche licour, . 

• Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour f 
Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in gyefy holt and hethe 

(/) [Dr. Johnson has copied both the poetry and prose of Chaucer from the edition of Urry in 
1721; which Mr. Tyrwhitt, the last accomplished editor of the poet’s Canterbjpy Tales, pro¬ 
nounces most incorrect. This may be abundantly seen even by the comparison of so much of 
the Prologue, ns Dr. Johnson took" from Urry, with the text as iiotv adopted from the excellent 
edition ofTyrwhitt. # With the text of the remaining poems we must be content, till an elaborate 
and correct edition of the poet’s works, which we greatly want, be given. Perhaps some little 
help is afforded towards such an important undertaking, in Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer, 
published in IfHO; an account of several manuscripts of Chaucer, containing hitherto unemployed 
materials, being there given. See p. 116 — 132 . OP the prose of Chaucer there has been less* 
corruption.] % • 
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The tend re croppes, aipi the yonge soime 
Hath in the Ram his haHe cours yrpnne, 

And smale foules inakep n^eJoilie, * « 

That slepen alle night with open eye* 

So priheth hem nature in hir corages j 
Than iougen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmcres for to seken stfange stfondes. 

To serve lialwes coiithc in son dry londes; 

And specially, from every shires ende , 

Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende. 

The Jioly blissful martyr for to seke. 

That hem hath holpcn, whan that they were seke. 

“ Hole lie, that,‘in that seson on a day. 

In .Southwork at the Tabard as I lay, 

Kedy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury \fcith devoute borage, 

# At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wei nine and twenty in a compagnie 
Ofsondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felawship, ami pilgrimes were they alle. 

That toward Canterbury woldeu ride. 

The chambres ami tITe stables weren wide. 

And wel we weren esed atte lieste. 

“ And shortly, whan the sonnc was gone to reste, . 
So hadde I spoken jvith hem everich on, 

That I was of hir felawship anon. 

And made tor word erly for to rise, 

To take oure way ther as I you devise. 

“ But natheles, while I have time and space, 

Or that l further in this tale pace. 

Me thinkcth it accordant to reson, 

To tellen you alle the^ corn! it ion 
Of* echo of hem, so as it seined me. 

And whiche they weren, and of what degre ; 

And eke in what araie that tljyy were inne: 

And at a knight than wol 1 firste begitme. 

The Knight. 

“ A knight ther was, and that a*worthy mai, 
That fro the time that he firste began * 

To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 

, Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre. 

And therto hadde he riddeft, no man ferre, 

As wel in Cristendom as in Ilethenesse, 

And ever honoured for hi3 worthinessc. 

“ At Alisaudrc he was whan it was wonne. 

Ful often time he hadde the bord begonne 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce. 

In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Ruce, . 
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No cristeti man so oftc of his dcgre. 

Xu Gej*nadc at the siege eke hauuc Iits be 
Of Algesir, ami ri.lden in Belmarie. 

At Leyes was he, ami at Natalie, 

Whan tliey wen; wonne ; and in the Grele see 
At many a noble arniec liadde he he ; 

•And fought en for otir faith at Tramisscne 
In listes thries, and ay slain his fo. 

* This ilke worthy knight hadde hen also 
Nomtime with the lord of Palatie. 

Agpn another hethen in Turkic: 

And evermore he hadde a sovereine pris. 

And*though that he was worthy lie waS wise ; 
And of his port as mcke as is a mayile. 

He never yet no vilanie 11 c sayde 
In alle his lif, unto no maifbrc wight, 
lie was a veray parHt gentil knight. 

“ But fefr to telleu you of his araie, 

His hors*was good, hut he was not gaie. 

Of fustian he we red a gipon, 

Alle besmottred with his habergeon, • 

For he was late ycome fro lii.s viage,* 

;\nd wentc for to don his pilgrimage.” 

The House of Fame. 

The First Boke. 

“ Now harken, as I have you saied. 
What, that I mettc or I ahraied, 

Of 1 )eccmbcr the teneth daie. 

When it was night, to slepe I laie, 
Ikight as I was wontc for to docn. 

And till aslepe wonder sone, # 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage miles two 
To the corug of sainct Leonarde, 

To maken lithe that erst was h£rde. 

“ But as me slept me mettc I was 
Within a temple imade of glas, 

In whiche there weren mo images 
Of golde, sfandyng in sondrie stages, 
•Settc in mo riche tabernacles, 

And with perre mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraitures, 

And queint maner of %ures 
Of golde worke, then I sawc ever. 

“ But certainly 1 n’isfc never 
Where that it was, blit well wist I 
It was of Venus redily • 

This temple, for in purtreiture 
I sawe»anone right her iigure 
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Nakid fletyng in a se. 

And alsd on her hedde parde 
Her rosy garland white and retide. 

/Vnd her combe to ketnbe h£r hedde. 

Her doves, ajid Dan Cuuido 
Her blindc sohne, an.d vulcsjno, 

That in his face was full broune.* 

“ But as I romcd up and iloune, • 

I f'ounde that on the wall there was 
Thus written on a table of bras. 

I woll now syng, if that I can,* 

The annej, and also the man. 

That first came through his destine 
Fugitife fro Trove the count re 
In to Itaile, with full moohe pine, 

Unto the strondes of Lavinc, 

And tho began the storie anone, 

As I shall tellcn you echone. 

“ First sawe I the distinction 
Of Troie, through the CJreke Sinon 
With his fafye untrue forswerynges, 

And with his chore and his lesynges. 
That made a horse, brought into Troy, 
By whiehc Trojans loste all her joy. 

" And after this was graved, alas i 
How 11 ions castcll assailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus slain, 

And Politcs his sonne certain, 
Dispitously of Dan Pyrrhus. 

“ And next that sawe I how Venus. 
When that she sawe the castell brernlc, • 
Dounc from Kevin she gan disccndc, 
And bade her sonne AEneas fie, 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Escaped was from all the pre§, 

, And toke'his father, old Anchises, 

And bare hym on his backe awaic, 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchises in his hande, 

Bare tho the goddess of the lande 
I inene thilke that unbrenned were. 

“ Then sawe I next that all in fere 
How Crusa, Dan ASn6as wife, 
Whomthat he loved all his life, 

And her yong sonne cleped Iulo, 

And eke Ascanius also, 

Fledden eke, with drerie chere, 

That it was pit* for to here, 

And in a forest as thei went 
At a tournyng of a went 


.VOL. i. 
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How Cnisa was yloste, alas! 

That rede not I, how that it waft 
How lie hfcr sought, and how her ghoste 
«Bad hym flic the Grekea hoste, 

And suit'd he must into Itaile, 

As was his dcstinic, satins faile* 

That it'was pitie for to here. 

Whan her spirite gan appere, 

The wortles that she to hym saied, 

And for .to kepe her sonne hym praied. 

“ There sawo I graven eke how he 
His father eke, and. his ineynti 
With his shippos gun to sailo 
Toward the countrey of Itaile (/), &c.” 

* 

Gode Couxsaile of Ciurvr.n: 

Plie frd the prose and dwell with sothfastnes.se, 

SuBise unto thy gode though it he small, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikeluesse, 

Prece hath envie, and wele is Went? ocr all, 

Savour no more than the behoVen shall, 

Jtede well thy self, that other folke canst rede, 

And trouth the shall deliver, it is no drede. 

• 0 

Paine the not echo eroked to redressc, 

In trust of her that turneth as a balle, 

Grete. rest standeth in litle husinesse. 

Beware also to snurne again a nallc. 

Strive not as doth a crocke with a walle ; 

Pemeth thy self’that demest others dede. 

Ami trouth the shall deliver, it is no drede. 

That the is sent receve in buxomenesse j 
The wrastlyng of this worlde asketh a fall j 
I lose is no home, here is but wildornesse, , 

For the pilgrim ; forth beest out of thy stall; 

Lokc up on high, and thanke God of all; 

Weiveth thy Juste and let thy ghost the lede. 

And trouth the shall deliver, it is no drede.” 

Hai.adr of the Village without Paixtyxg. 

Plaintije to Fortune. 

“ This wretched worldes transmutation 

As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 

Without order or due discretion 
Governed is by fortunes ersour, 

« 

(0 [l have in this and the following poems often preferred the readings of the old editions of 
C hnucer to those given by Dr. Johnson.] 

14 • * 
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But q^thelesse the lacke of her fkvour , 

Ne maie tiot doe me syng though that I dig, 

* J*ay tout perdu, nwn temps et labour, 
for finally fortune 1 defic. • 

• 

Yet is me left the sight of my resoun 
To k no wen frende fro fee in thy myrour, 

So moche hath yet thy tumyng up and doun, 
Itaughten me to kiiowcn in an hourj 
But tritely no force of thy reddour 

To hym that over hymself hatlj^maistrie, 

*My suflisauncc yshal be my succour. 

For finally, fortune I defic. 

O Socrates, thou stedfast champion, 

She ne might never be thy tunnentour. 

Thou never dreddist her oppression, 

Ne in her chore foumle thou no favour, 

Thou knewe the disccyte of her colour, * • 

And that her moste worship is for to lie*: 

I knowe lmr eke a false dissimulour. 

For finally fortune I. defie. 

The Answere oj' Fortune. 

No man is wretched but hymself it wene. 

He that yhath hymself hath suffisauned. 

Why saiest thou then I am to the so kene, 

That hast thy self out of my governaunce ? 

Saie thus, grant mcrcie of thin habundaunce. 

That thou hast lent or this, thou shalt not strive, 
What wost thou yet how I wyl the avauncc ? 

And eke thoji hast thy beste frende alide. 

I have the taught division betwene 

Frende of eftecte, and frende of countinaunce, 

The .nedeth npt the galle of an litne, 

That curetli eyen derke for ther penaunce" 

Now seest thou clere that wer. in ignoraunce. 

Yet holt thine anker, and thou maicst arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my substaunce, 
And eke thou haste thy beste frende alive. 

How many have I refused to sustcnc, 

Sjlth I have the fostred in thy plesaunce ? 

Wolt thou then make a statute on thy quene, 

That I shall be aie at thine ordinaunce ? 

Thou bora art in my reign of variaunce, 

About the whele with other must thou dm 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevance. 

And eke thou hast thy beste frende alive, 
i 2 
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Tftt Answer to Fortune. 

“ Thflt lore dampne„it is ad vers i tie, • 

My trend muist, thou not reven blind goddcthe, 
thy fremUs kriowc I thanke it the, 

'lake hem again, let hem go lie a presse. 

The niguriles in kepying her rtdiesse 

Pronostike is* llmu wolt ther toure assaile, 

Wicki; appetite cometh aie before siekenesse, 

In general! this rule ne maie not failc. 

Fortune. 

“ Thou pinchestat my niutabilitic, , 

For I the lent a droppe of my richessc, 

Am! now me liketli to witbdrawen me, 

Why shouldcst thou my roialtie oppressed 
The se maie ebbe ami llowen more and lesse, 

The welken hath might to shine,'rain, and haile, 

Right so must I kithee my brotelnesse, 
la! generall this rule ne maie not fade. 

The Plain li/fi. 

“ la), the execution of the majestic,■ 

'I’hat all piirveigheth of his rightwisenesse, 

That same thyng fortune depin ye, 

Ye blinde bestes full of leudeness! 

The lieven hath propertie of sikprness, 

1 'This worlde hath evir restlesse travaile, 

The last da/e is the ende ot‘ mvne entresse. 

In generall this rule ne maie not fade. 

Thcnvoyc <\)' Fortune. 

“ Princes I praic you of your gentilnesse, 

Let not this man on me thus die and plain, 

And f shall quiten you this businesse, 

Ami if ye lystc releve hym of bis pain, 

Praie ye bis bestdrende of bis noblcjse 
Tllat to some better state he maie attain.” 

t 

w 4 

[Of nearly the same time with Chaucer were the metrical translators Johannes 
Capellamis or John the Chaplain* as he has been generally called, and Thomas Hoc- 
deve or Oedeve. The latter is also the writer of a few original poems; none of which, 
nor any part of his translation c/e Rcgimine Principum , afford a specimen of language at 
this perioj more to the purpose of illustration, than the lines which presently follow from 
Lydgate.. Nor of the former would more than the bare metitipii be requisite, if he 
had not’been mistaken by («) Casley tor Lydgate ; andFby (*) ftitson, who pretended 
to correct Casley, for John Walton canon of Oseney. This j>erson, whose name is (y) 
added to a copy of his work, was John Tebaud alias Watyrbeche. His labour, which 
• 

{u) [Catalog. MS& Reg. Bibl. 18 . A. xiiiV) * (.r) [Biblioth. Poctica, p. 3 f>.] 

{!/) IN S. cited in IHnstr. of Gower ami Chaucer, p. xxxi.J 
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is a translation of Boethius, bears the date of 1-110. Of 4iimsclf he thus modestly 
sp.caks. * t * 

To Chawceer that was flour of rhetoryk 
In Englysh tongc, and excellent phete, 

This woot I wel, nothyng njay 1 do lyk 

And, in the manner of Lydgate, confesses • 

“ L>efaut of langage and of eloquence: , 

And certain J have lasted n onder lyte 
* Al of' the xcct/es of'Calliope” ] 

Lydgate was 1 monk of Bury, who wrote about the same time witli Chaucer. Out 
of his prologue to his third hook of the Fall of Princes a few stanzas are selected, 
which, lacing compared with the style of his two contemporaries, will show that our 

language was then not written by caprice, but was in a settled state. 

• 

“ Like a'pilgrime which that goeth on foote. 

And hath none horse to releue his trauayie # 

Whole, di ve and wery, and may find no bolt: 

Of wel cold whan thrust doth by in assayle, 

Wine nor booty, that may to hym auayle, 

Bight so fine I which, in my businosse. 

No succour fvmle my rudeues to redresse. 

“ I meane as thus, I haue no fresh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhetliorike no flourc, 

In my labour tor to refresh me : 

Nor of the susters in noumber thri.se three. 

Which with Cithera on Parnaso dwell. 

They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

“ Nor of theyr springes clere and ehrislaline, 

That sprange by touchyug of'the Pegase, 

Their f’auour laefteth my making ten luminc 
I fynde theyr bawdie of so great scareitie. 

To tame their tinines with some drop of plentie 
For Poliphenyis throw his great Windnes, 

Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 

“ Our life here short of wit the great dulncs 
The heuy soule troubled with trauayle, 

And of inemorye the glasyng bromines, 

Drede and vneunning haue made a strong bataii 
With werines my spirite to assayle, 

And with their subtil creping in most queint 
Hath made my spirit in makyng for to feint. 

“^And ouermere, the ferefull frowardnes 
Of my stepmother called obliuion, 

Hath a bastyll of foryctfulnes. 

To stoppe the passage, and shadow my reason 
That I might haue'no clere drrcccion. 

In translating of new to quicke me, 

.Stories to write of olde antiquite. 
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“ Thus was I set and stode in double werre 
At the metyng of fcareful waives twcyne, 

The one was 1 this, who cueHtst to lere, 

Whereas good Vylle gan me constrayne, 

Bochas taceomplish lor to doo my payne, 

Came ignyraimec, with a menace of drede, 

My peune to rest I durste not precede.” 

[Six'tio.v XII. Pecock.'] 

f'Ihe following is a specimen of prose in the days immediately subsequent to 
Chaucer, as the preceding lines from Lydgate are of the versification. I*ecock was 
maii3 bishop of‘St. Asaph in H44, afterwards of ('hichester. He was an opponent of 
the Wicliffites; and a man of great learning. From his book, entitled (T)The lie* 
pressor, written in 1 M<), the passage is selected j in which there is more than one 
sentiment that, has been considered similar to the reasoning, and expression, employed 
by the venerable Hooker on similar points. 

“ Seie to me, good m re, and answere hereto; wlutnne men of the cuntree uplond 
.bringen into Londoun, in Mydsomer eve, braunehis of trees fro llischopis-wode and 
flouris fro the fyeld; and bitaken tho to citcssins oi‘ Londoun, for to therwith 
araie .her liousis; sclmlen men of Ixmdoun, rcceyving and taking tho braunehis 
and flouris, seie and holde, that tho braunehis grewen out of the cart is which 
broughten hem to Londoun, and that tho cartis or the hondis of the hringers 
•weren groundis ayd fundamentis of tho braunehis and flouris? Goddis forbode so 
litef wiit be in her hedk, C’ertis thoug Crist aud.his apostlis weren now lyvyng at 
Londoun, aiqfwolde hringe, so as is now seid, braunehis fro Bischopis-wode and 
flouris fro the feeble into Londoun, and wolden hem delyvere to men, that thei make her 
Jtousis gay into rnnvmhrance of Seint Johnn Baptist , and of this that it was prophecied 
of him, that manye sdudden joie in his burthe: yet tho men of Londoun, receyving 
so tho braunehis and flouris, oughten not to seie and feele, that tho braunehis and 
flouris grewen out of JChristis hondis and out of the apostlis hondis.—Tho braunehis 
grewen cut of the bowis, upon which thei in Bischopis-wode stoden ; and tho bowis 
grewen out of stock Ls or tronchons; and tl\e tronchons or shaftis grewen out of 
th<? roote*, and the roote out of the next erthe therto, upon whiche and in whiche 
the roote is buried. So that neither the cart, neither the hondis of the bringers, 
neither tho hringers,*ben the groundis or fundamentis of tho braunehis. 

“ The bool office and work, into which God ordpyned hdly'scripture, is for to 
grounde articlis of feithe, and for to reherce and witnesse moral trouthis of (a) lawe 
of (h) kind grounded in moral philosophies that is to seie, in (c) (loom of resoun; 
that the reders he remembrid,* stirrid, and exortid, bi so miche the better and the 
more, and the sooner for to fulfllle hem.”] 

(a) [Lewi*, Life of Pecocke, p. 62, p. 70*1 

(а) [The law of God, though principally delivered for instruction in supernatural duties, 4 yet 
fraught with precepts of those that are natural. The Scripture is fraught even with laws of nature. 
7 looker, Eccl. Polity, B. i. $ 12. The law of reason, or human nature, is that which rten, by dis¬ 
course of natural reason, have rightly found out themselves to be all for ever bound onto in their 
actions. Jbi((. B. i. § 8. Lewis, Lire of Peoockc, p. 7 2 .] 

(б) [Nature.] (f) [Judgement.] 
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[Section XIII. FontcscueS] 

-*»Fortcscue was chief justice of the Common-Plea#, in the reign of king Henry VI. 
He retired in 1471, alter the battle of Tewkesbury, and probably wrote most of his 
works in his privacy. The following passage is selected from his book of the Differ¬ 
ence between an absolute and limited Monarchy. ' • . * 

[The citation, which follows, is from the second chapter of the work, which was 
published, in 1714, with some remarks, by J. Fortescue-Aland, of tile Inner Temple, 
from a (t/J collation of manuscripts. In the preface, this learned editor adverts to 
the style of Fortescpe; which here deserves especial notice. 

“ (e) As to the language, it is* the English* of those times, participating very much 
of the nature of the Saxon tongde; for it has in it many words, and terminations of 
words, as also many phrases, purely Saxon. And I chose to publish it in its own na¬ 
tive dress, not only as it is a curious piece of antiquity, but that every man may be a 
judge for luniself of the true sense and meaifing of our author, and lay no imputation 
•on, t^c publisher of altering the sense, in attempting to give it a more modern 
dress.”] *« 

Chap. II. * 

“ II yt may peraventure be marvel id by some men, why one Rcalme n a Lordshyp 
only Royal 1, and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, cal I id Jus Regale ; and 
another Kyngdome is a Lordschip, Royal and Politike, and the Prince Xhercof rulyth 
by. a Lawe, callvd Jus Politicum § Regale ; sythen thes two Princes both of egall 
Astute. • . 

“ To this dowte it may be answeryd in this manner : the first Institution of thes 
twoo Realmys, upon the Incorporation of them, is the Cause of this diversyte. 

“ Whan Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made and incorporate the first 
Reahnc, and subduyd it to lrymself by Tyrannve, he would not have it governyd by 
any other Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will; by which and for th’ accomplish¬ 
ment thereof he made it. And therfor, though he had thus .made a Real me, holy 
Scripture denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Ilex dicitur a Rcgendo. Whyvli thyng 
he dyd not, but oppressyd the People ,by Myght; and therfor he was a Tyrant, and 
callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy Writ callith hym Robustus Venator l or am Dev. 
For as the Hunter takyth the wyld beste for to scle and eate hym ; so Nembroth sub¬ 
duyd to him the People with Might, to have their service and their goods, using upon 
them the Lordschip that is cjllid Dominium Regale tantum. After hym Bel us that 
was cailid first a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, and after hym otfie.r Panyms ; 
They, by Example of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not have them rulyd by 
other Lawys than by their own Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and their kyngdoms ar then most resemblyd to the Kyngdome off God, 
which reynith upon Man, rulyng him by hys own-Will. Whertbr marjy (VvNlyn 
Princes usen the same Lawe ; and therfor it is, that the Lawys sayen, Quod Prineipi 
placuil, Legis habet vigor dm. And thus I suppose first beganne, in Realmys,* DotnU 
ruum tantum'Regale. But afterward, when Mankynd was more inadsuete, and better 

(d) [There is a valuable manuscript of this work, which escaped the inquiry pi the learned 
editor; and which presents some verbal variations. Lambeth MSS. No. 202. fbi. loti. The same 
Codex contains another curious work, in manuscript, of Sir John Fortescuc.J, 

(e) [Pref. p. xxxvii.] % * 
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(Usposyd to Vcrtue, GretcCommunalties, as wa* the Feli$hip, that came into this Loud 
with Brujte, wyllyn^to be unyed ai#d made it Body 'Politike callid a Rcalme^ liavyng 
an Heed to governe it; as, after the Saying of the Philosopher, every Communaltig 
unyed of many parts*must needs ftave an Heed; than they chose the same Brute to 
be their Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this Incorporation and Institution, 
and onyng of themself into a,Realme, ordeynyd the same Realmc, so to be ndyd and 
.justyfyd by such Laws, as they al would assent unto; whjch l.aw therfor is callid 
Politician; and bycause It is mynystrid by a Kyng, it is eallid Regale. Dominium 
Politician diciti/r quasi Regimen, pluriam Scientia sice Cotisilio ministratum. The 
Kyng of Seotts reynith upon his People by this Lawe, videlicet, Reg inline Politico $ 
Regal/. And as *l)iodorux Syetilus saitli, in his Bohy dapriscis Ilidoriis, 'flic Kealme 
of IJgypte is rulid by the same Lawe, and therfor the Kyng therof ehuungitli not his 
Lawcs, without the Assent of his People. And in like forme as he saitli is ruled the 
Kyngdome of Saha, in f'e/ici Arabia, and the Loud of Libie ; and ft Iso the mbro parte 
or al the Realmys in Afarike. Which iganner of Rule and Lordship the sayd Dio¬ 
dorus, in that Boko, praysith gretely. For it is not ftnly good for the Prince, that, 
may thereby the more sewery do Justice, than by his owne Arbitriment; but it is 
also good lor his People, that receyve therby such Justice as they dosyer themself. 
Now as me seymth, it vs shewyd opinly enough, why one Kvngrulvth and reynith on 
his* People, t Dominio tan turn Regali, and that other reynith Dominio Politico Re- 
gali: Tor that one Kyngdome heganne of, and by, the Might of the. Prince; and that 
other beganoe by the liesicr, and Institution, of the People of the same Prince.” 


[Sr.cnos' XIV. Lord Itk'crs. Cadton.~\ 

[Before we pass to Barclay, or to Sir Thomas More the next author cited by I)r. John¬ 
son, it may be proper briefly to exhibit two earlier and curious specimens of composition: 
vheone from the translation, entitled The Dictcs and Sayings of the Philosophers, by 
Anthony \Vydville, earl Rivers, which was published in 11-77 • the other from The Muyster 
of Sentence, piinted by C’axton in 11-S.3. Fabian, the chronicler, and Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, are also writers anterior to Sir Thomas More; in whose labours, however, 
there is nothing so remarkable aft to require an extract. The pithiness of the follow¬ 
ing extracts cannot hut please. 

“ (./ ) Tbor be thre estates of men that be knowen in tlirc manors, that is to witt, the 
pacionl is not knowen but in his.adversite, and in his ire; the valiaunt man is not 
Knowen but in werrc“; and the frende is not knowcYt but in hepesaite. Of" all other 
manors and condicions the warste is, .a man to be suspecious of his frende; and to 
discover t hinges secrete ; to trusto and afliaunce in every man ; to speke over muchc of 
thinges unprofitable; and to be in daungcr of evyl people for CQvetiee of goodes tem- 
poralc. Be war and kepe the that thou he not suspecious; for stispecion taketh away 
the love from the people. Witte without doctrine is as a tre without fruyte. For to be 
joyous, and to salew every nianhe gladly, to be liberale in yeving and receyVyng, and 
toforyeve gladly his evyl will, maken a man to bedbelovcd of yche body.”- 

“ (g) Be not gfhd of the falle or evyl fare of thy neyghbour, lest God turnc his wroth 
fro hym to tiu:; and so thou sholdest falle in the same or worse. But be glad to 
sorowe for hym that is diseaxid; and evermore morrie his myschief) as thou woldest 


(./) [I have made this citation not from the printed copy, but from the work in inauuscript, 
which is to Iv preferred as mot correct. Lambeth MSS. No. -65. fol. 83. a, b.] 

(g) [ r fhc May*, ter, &c. Impr*. Caxton, sign. b. vi. a, b.] 
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thynoune. Love peace outward and inward} peace wyth all n\pn : and make peace thejrv 
hate is.* Fie chyuyng; be w&i*and doo aweye tlut occasion of stryf, and lyve allewey 
injpcrce.* Lete no thyng passe thy lippys, that inay*defoule the eeris of thft borers. 
For u vayu word is foke of a veyn conscience; and sMche as the word is, audio is the 
soule. Therfore besy file not to speke that lykyth, but that tlmt nedvtli, Take hede 
what thou spekyst, and what thou spekyst not; and both in spokyng and not. spekyng 
be right well waar; for thou mayest not call aycne that thou hast scyde. ’Kut tiro ’thy 
tunge the synne of backbytyng. And defoule not thy mouth with another inannys 
synne, but be sory of hym ; and tliat thou baekbytest in another, dre‘de it* in thyself. 
When thou blamest another, tliynke on thyn oune synne, and loke*not on other 

meunys. For thou 4 shalt never backbite, yf thou wy It-beholde thysejf.”] 

* • 

[Siccriov XV. Barclay. 3 

[Alexander Barclay, lector of Allhallows, Lombard-street, Loudon, is known ,»s 
a poet principally by his Ship of Fools; which was written, not in l.V>(), as Dr. John¬ 
son has misdated it, but in 15(*)8, as the author himself tells us. I have therefore 
removed the specimen of his style, from the close of Dr. Jtyinsou’s history,of the 
language, to its proper place.] " 

• Of Mockers, and Scomers, andfal.se Accusers. 

“ C) heartless fooles, hsfcte here to our doctrine, 

Leauc off the wayes of* your enorniitie, 

Kuforce you to my preceptes to encline, 

For here shall I shewe yyu good and veritie : 

Encline, and ye finde shall great prosperity, 

Ensuing the doctrine of our fathers olde. 

And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 

“ Whu that will fpllowe the graces manyfolde 
"Which are in vertue, shall finde auauncement: 

Wherfore ye fooles that in your sipne are bolde, 

Ensue ye wisdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 

Wisdomc is the way' of men most excellent; * 

Therefore hauc done, and shortly ^pede your pace, 

To quaynt your self and comptny with grace. 

“ Lcarne what is vertue, tnerin is great solace. 

Learne what*is truth, sadnes and prudence, 

Let grutchc be gone,*and grauitie purchase, 

Forsake your folly and inconuenience, 

Cease to be fooles, and ay to sue offence, , 

Followe ye vertue, chiefe rootc of godlynes, 

For it and wisedbme is ground of clenlynes. 

“ Wisedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 

Whiche man endueth with honour speciall, 

But sueffe heartes as slepe in foolishnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at ah : 

But in this little barge m principal 1 
All foolish mockers I purpose to repreue, 

Clawe he his backe that feeletli itche or greue. 

* k 
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“ Mockers and scorners that are harde ofbeleue, 

With a rough combe here# will I clawe and grate, 

To proue if they will from their vice remeue, 

And leaue /.heir folly, which causeth great debate: 

Suche cay tines spare neyther poore map nor estate, 

And where their selfe are moste worthy derision, A 
Other men to scorne is all their most condition. 

“ Ypt arc mo fooles of this abusion, 

Whiehe ol’wise men despiseth the doctrine, 

"With' mowes, inockes, scorne, and collusion. 

Rewarding rebukes for their good discipline : 

Shewe to suehe wisdome, yet shall they ndt encline 
Unto the same, but set nothing therby. 

Hut mocke thy doctrine, still or openly. 

“ So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 

That who that will a foolc rebuke or blame,, 

A mocke or inowc shall be haue by and by: 

'rims in derision haue fooles their speciall game. 

Correct a wise man that woulde esc hue ill name, 

And fay no would learne, and his lewde life amende, 

And to thy wordes he gladly shall intende. 

“ If by misfortune a rigbtw'ise man ofrende, 

He .gladly suffereth a iuste correction. 

Ami Imp that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 

Him so lie putting mckely unto suhiectiop, 

Eolpwing his preccptes and good direction : 

Rut yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 

He shall his teacher bate, slaunder, and diflame. 

“ Howbeit bis wordes oft turnc to his own shame, 

And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 

And so is h<j sore wounded witfi the same, 

Atid in wo endeth, great misery, anti payne. 

It also proued full often is certayne, 

♦That they that on mockers alway their niihdcs cast. 

Shall of all other be mocked at the last. 

“ 1 le tlyit goeth right, stedfast, sure, and fast, 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 

A*ml he that is white may well his scornes cast, 

Agavnst a man of Indebut no man ought to blame 
^Another* vice, while he vseth the same. 

But who that of sinne is cleane in deede and thought, 

May him well scorne whose lining is starke nought. 

“ The scornes of Naball full dere should haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife, discrete and sage, * 

Had imt by ktndttcs right crafty meanes sought, 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and asswage. 

Hath not two bearcs in their fury and rag# 

Two and fortie children* rent and torne, 

For the^ r the prophete Helyseus did Scorne ? 
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“ So might they curse the time that they were home. 

For their mocking bf k this prophete diuitte: 

■Jo many other of this sort often mourae * 

For thetf lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 
rhus is it foly for wise men to encline 
To this lewde floeke of fooles, for see thou shall 
Them moste scorning that are most bad of all!” 

• 

The Lenuoy qf Barclay to the Fooles. 

“ Ye mocking fooles that in scorne set your ioy, * 

Proudly despising Gods punition : 

Take ye example by Cfiam the sonnp of Nov, 

Which laughed his father vnto derision, 

• Which l>im after cursed for his transgression, 

And made him seruaunt to all his lyne and stocke. 

So shall ye caytifs at.the conclusion, 

Sin<;e yc are nought, and other scorne and mocke.” 

[Section XVI. Sir Thomas More. Skelton.'] 

Of tljc \Vorks of Sir Thomas Mpre it was necessary to give a largfcr spncimcn, bfitli 
because our language was then in » great degree formed and settled, and because it 
appears from Ben Jonson, that his works were considered as models of pure and 
elegant style. The tale, which is placed first, because earliest written, will show what, 
ad attentive reader will, in perusing our old writers, often remark', that the ianiiliar 
ar\d colloquial part of our language, being; diffused among ’those clasps who had no 
ambition of refinement, or affectation of novelty, has suffered very'little change. 
There is another reason why the extracts from this author are more copious; his 
works are carefully and correctly printed, and may therefore be better trusted than* 
any other edition of the English books of that, or the preceding ages. 


A merry test hole a sergeant would learne to playc the frerc. 

ABore in hys youth. 


“ Wyse men alway, 

Aflyrme and say, 

That bc$t is for a man; 
•Diligently, 

For to apply, 

The busines that he can, , 
•And in no wyse. 

To enterpryse. 

An other faculte, 


For he that wyll, 

Andean mfskyll, 

Is neuer lyke to the. 

He that hath lafte 
The hosieiwcrafte, 

And faileth to making shode, 
The smythe that shall. 


To 


> payntyng fall, 
His thrift is 


well nigh done, 
k 2 


ffVitlen by maister Thom. is 


( 
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A Ijlacke draper. 

With whyte paper. 

To goe vo writyng scok. 

An oldc butter. 

Beenm a cutler, 

I w«nc shall prone a folet 
Ami an'oldc trot, 

Tlujt can 1 wot, 

Nothyng but kyssc the cup. 

With her phisick, 

Wil kepe-one sicke, 

Tyll she have soused hym vp 
A man of* la we. 

That neiicr sawc 

The wayes to bye and sell, 
Wenyng to ryse, • 

By marchaundisc, 

, I wish to spedc hym well. 

A marchaunt eke, 

'That wyll goo soke, 

By all the meaucs he may, . 

To tall in sute, * 

Tyll he dispute 

His money cleane away, 

Pletyng the lawe f 

For ouery strawe, ' 

Shall prone a thrifty man. 

With bate ami strife. 

But by mv life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 

Whan an hatter 
\Vyll go smatter. 

In philosophy. 

Or a pedlar, 

Ware a medlar 
p .In theology, 

AH that ensue 
Suche craftes new, 

They driuc so farre a past. 

That cuernv>ro, 

They do thortbre 
Beshrewe thotnselfe at last. 

This thing was tryed 
<kml veretyed. 

Here by a sergeaunt late, 

That thriitfy was, 

)r he coulde pas, 
llappeil about the patft, 
liy 1 that he would 
see "how he could 
A little play the frere: 
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Now yf you wyll. 

Knowe how it fyll. 

Take hede and ye shall here. 

It happed so. 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty maiV there dyed, 

An hundred pounde. 

Of nobles rounde, 

That had he layd a side : 

His sonne he wolde 
^Should ham; this golde, 

For to beglnne with all ; 

But to MiflisO 

XIis ehyhle, well thrise, 

That money was to smal. 

Vet or this,day 
I have hard say. 

That many a man, cert esse. 

Hath with good cast, 

Be ryche at last, 

That hath l>egonne with lesse. 
But this yongcYnanne 
So well beganne 

His money to imploy, 

That, certainly, 

His policy, 

To see it was a joy. 

For lest sum blast 
Myght ou<fr cast 

11 is ship, or by tnischaunce, 

Men, with sum wile, 

Myght hym bcgyle. 

And mi pish his substaunce, 

For to put out 
Al manor dout. 

He made j^good puruay 
For euery whyt, 

By his owife wyt. 

And toke an other way: 

Fjrst fayre aiul wele, 

Therof much dele. 

He tlygged it in a pot. 

But then him thought, 

That way was'nought. 

And there he lelfc it not. 

So was he faine. 

From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup# 

And by and by, ’ 

Couetously, 

He supped it fayre vp. 
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In*his owne brest. 

He thought <it best 
Jlis money to enclose. 

Than wist he well. 

What euer fell, 

He coulde it neuer lose! 

He borrowed then, 

Of other men, 

Money and marchaundi.se: 
Neuer payd it, 

Up he laid it, 

In like manor wvse. 

Yet on the gore, 

That he would were, 

He reight not w-hat he spent, 
So it were nyce, 
for the price, 

* Could him not miscontent. 
’With lusty sporte. 

And with resort. 

Of ioly company, 

In mirth and play, 

Full many a <lay, 

He lined merely. 

Apd men had swornc, 

Some man is borne, 

To hauc a lucky how re, 

And so was he. 

For such deg re 

He gat and suche honour, 
.That without dout. 

Whan he went out, 

A scrgeaunt well and fay re, 
Was redy strayte. 

On him to wayte. 

As sone as on the mayre. 

But he doubtlesse. 

Of his mekencssc, 

Hated such pompe and pride. 
And would not go, 

Companicd so. 

But drewe himself a side. 

To saint Katharine, 

Straight as a line, 

He gate him at a tyde. 

For deuocion, 

Orproraocion, 

There would he nedes abyde 
There spent he fast, 

Till all were past, 

Atid to him came there meny 
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To aske theyr dt;t, 

But none could get. 

The valour of p peny. 

With visage stout, 

•He bare it out, 

Euen vnto tfte harde hedge, 

A month or twaine, 

Tyll he was faine 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there. 

In greater feare. 

Than ere that he came thithc 
And would‘as fayne. 

Depart againe. 

But that he wist not whither. 
Than alter this. 

To a frentle of his, 

He went and there abode. 

Where as he lay. 

So sick alway. 

He mytrht .not come abrode. 

It happed than, 

A merchant man, 

That he ought money to. 

Of an otticere 
Than gan enquere, 

What him was best to do. 

And he answerde, 

Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therlore, 

I you beheste 
I shall hym restc, 

And than cafe for no more. 

I feare, quod he, ’ 

It wyll not be, 

For he wyll not come out. 

The sergeaunt said. 

Be not afrayd* 

It shall be brought about. 

In many a game, 

Lyke to the same, 

Haue I bene well invre, 

And for your sake, 

Let ipe'be bake. 

But yf I do this cure. 

Thus part they both. 

And toorth then goth 
A pace this officere. 

And for a day, ’ 

All his array. 

He chaunged with a frere. 
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So # was he (light. 

That no maij might 

Hytn for a frere deny,. 

He (lopped and (looked, 
lie spake and looked. 

So religiously. 

Yet in*a gfasse. 

Or he would passe. 

He toted and he peered. 

His harle for pryde 
I,epte in his syde. 

To see how well he free red. 
Than forth a pace, 

IJnto the place. 

He goctli withouten shame 
To do this dcde, • 

But now take licdc, 

, ' For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny. 

And sol’telv 

Streyght. at the dore lie knocked 
And a damsell, * 

'That hard hym well. 

There came and it vnlocked. 

The. lie re sayd. 

Good spede fay re mayd. 

Here lodgeth such a mttn, 

It is told me : 

Well syr, quod she. 

And yf he do what than ? 

Quod lie, maystresse, 

* No harm doutlesse : 

It iongeth for our ordei% 

T'o hurt no man. 

But as we can, 

Euery wight to forder. 

With hym truly 

Fayne speake would I. ^ 

Sir, quod she, by my fay, ’ 

He is so 
Ye be not lyke 

To speake with hym to clay. 
Quod he, lay re may. 

Yet I you pray. 

This much at my desire, 
Vouchesafe to do. 

As go hym to. 

And say an Austen frere 
Would with him speke, * 

And matters breake. 

Far his auayie certayn. 
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Quod she, I wyll, 

Stonde ye here styll, 

TylL I come downe agayn. 

.Vp is she go. 

And told hyii) so, 

As she jyas'bode to say. 

He mistrustying 
No maner tnyng, 

Sayd, maydon go thy way, 

And fetch liim hyder. 

That we togyder. 

May talk. A downe she gothe, 
Vp she hym brought, 

No harmc she thought, 

But it made some folkc wrothe. 
This offieere, 

This fayned frere. 

Whan he was come aloft, 

He dopped than. 

And greje this man, 

Religiously and oft. 

And he agayn, 

Ryglit glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande: 
The frere than sayd, 

Xe be dismayd. 

With trouble I understande. 

In dede, quod he. 

It hath with me 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr, cjuod the frere. 

Be of good chere. 

Yet shall it after this. 

But I would now 
Comen with you, 

In counsayle yf you pleatie, 

Or ellys nat 
Of matters that, 

Shall set your heart at ease. 
Downe weot the mayd, 

The marchaiint sayd. 

Now say on, gentle frere, 

Of thysjydyng. 

That? ye me bryng, v 
I long full sorero here. 

Whan there was none, 

But they alone. 

The frere, with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I test the, * 

Come on with me, 

And out he toke his mace: * 

1 
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Tlxyi shalt obay, 

(,'omc on thy way, 

I have the in my clouche, 

. Thou goest not hence, * 

For all the pense. 

The inayre hath in his pd’uche. 
This milVchaunt there, 

For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng weluygh wood, 

Sayd, horson thefe. 

With a mischefc. 

Who hath taught the thy gdod ? 
And with his list, 

Vpon the lyst. 

He gaue hym such a blow, 

That backward doiVne, , , 

Almost in sowne, 

• The (Vote is ouerthtow. 

Yet was this man, 

Well f'carder than, 

, Lest he tlie frere had slaym.*, 

Tyll with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes. 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 

Tiny frerc toke harte, , 

And vp he starte, 

Anti well he lavde about, 

And so there goth, 

Betwcne them,both, 

Many a lusty clout. 

.They rent and tcre 
Eche others here. 

And claue togyder fast, 

Tyll with luggyng, 

And with tuggyng, 

. They fell downe bothe at last. 
Than on the grou^de, 

Togyder rounde, f 

With many a sadde stroke, 

They roll .and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke. 

So long aboue, 

They heue and shoua, 

Togider that at last, *■ 

The mayd and wyfe, 

To hreake the strife, 
llyed them vpward fast. 

And whan they spye 
The captaynes lye, 

Bdth waitring on the place* 
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The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adownc about his face. 

Whylc he was blynde, 

The wenche behynde. 

Lent him, feyu on the (lore, 
Many a ioule, * 

About the noule, 

With a great batyldore. 

The wyfc came yet, 

And with her fete. 

She holde to kcpe him downc, 
And with ‘her rocke, 

Many a knocke, * 

She gaue hym on the crownc. 
They layd his macc, ’ 

About his face, 

That he was wood for payne: 
The fryre frappe 
Gate many a swappe, 

Tyll lie was full nygh slayne. 

Vp they hynt lift. 

And with yll thrift, 
lledlyng a long the stay re, 
l)owne they hym tlirewe. 

And sayde, adewe, 

Commende us to the may re. 

The frere arose, 

Out I suppose, * 

Amused was his hed, 

He shoke his eares, 

And from grefe feares 
He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he, now tost 
Is all this cost. 

We be turner the nere. 

Ill mote he be. 

That caused me. 

To make my self a frere. , 

Now masters all. 

Here now 1 shall 
Ende there as I began, 

In any wyse, 

I would auyse, v 
And counsayle euery man, 

His owue craft vse. 

All newe refuse, 

And lyghtly let them gone: 
Ray not the freh?, 

Now make good chere, ' m 
And welcome eueryeh one." 
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A rifjul Ipmentacion (nr iten Inj master Thomas Moan in his youth) of the deth of queue 
Elisabeth mother to king //(very the eight , wife to king Henry the seventh , and eldest 
daughter to king Edward the fourth, which queue 'Elisabeth dyed in childbed ill 
February in the yere of our Lord 130.1, and fn the 18 yere bf the raigne of king 
.llenry the seventh. . * * 

“ 0 ye that put your trust, and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and tiruylc prosperite, 

That so Lyuc here as ye should neuer hence, 

Kejnetnber death and loke here vppon me, 

Ensaumple I thynke there may no better be. 

Your solfe wotte well that in this realtne was I 
Your queue but l^ile, and lo now here I lye. 

“ Was 1 not borne of olde worthy linage? 

Was not my mother queene, my father kyng? 

Was I not a kinges fere in marriage? 

Had I npf plenty of euery pleasaunt thyng? 

Merciful! Clod, this is a straunge rockenyng,: 

Hychesse, honour, welth, ami auncestry, 

Hdth me forsaken, and lo now here I ly.* 

“ If worship myght. haue kept me, I had not gone. 

If wyt myght haue me saued, I neded not fere'. 

If money might haue holpe, I Lacked none. 

But'() good Clod, what vayleth all this gere? 

When uetli'is come thy mighty messangere, 

' Obey we must there is no remedy. 

Me hath he somtnoned, and lo now here 1 ly. 

“ Yet was l late promised otherwyse. 

This yere to line in welthc and delice. 

la) where to commeth thy blandishyng promyse, 

O false astrology and deuynatrice, 

Of (Joddes secretes makyng thy seife so wyse. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yore yet lasteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

“ O brytUH welth, as full ofhitternesse, 

Thy single pleasure doubled is with pkyne. 

Account my sorow first andony distresses. 

In sundry wyse, and recken there agaynet 
The ioy that I hape had, and I dare sayne. 

For all my honour, endured yet haue f, * 

More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 

“ Where are oUr castels, now whtere are our towers, 

Cloodly Rychmomle sone art thou gone from me, 

At. Westminster that costly/fcorke of yours, 

Myne owue dere lordeagw shall I neuer see. 

Almighty God vouchesfc to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edefy. 

Mypalyce bylded is, and lo notw here I ly. 

'^Auew mym^pwnedere spouse my worthy lorde, 

The faithfulk loue, that dyd vs both combyne. 
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lrr manage and peasablc concorde. 

Into your handed here I cleane r$syne. 

To be bestowed vppon your children and myne. 

Erst \vcr you father, ami now must ye, supply 
The mothers part also, for lo now here I ly. 

“ Farewell my doughter lady Margarete. 

God wotte full oil it greued hath my -myivde, 

That ye should go where we should seldome mete. 

Now am I gone, and haue left you, behynde. 

O mortall lolke that we be very blynde. 

That we least fearej full oft it is most nyse, 

From*you depart 1 •fyrst, and lo now here I lye. 

“ Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 

Contort your sonne, and be ye of good chore. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no notlier. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld so dere. 

It booteth not lor me to wepe or cry, , ' , 

Pray for my soule, for lo now here I ly. 

“ Adew lord Henry, my louyng sonne adew. 

Our lorde encrea’se your honour and estate, 

Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 

God make*you vertuous wyse and fortunate. 

Adew swete hart my litle doughter Kate, 

Thou shah swete babe, suclie is thy desteny. 

Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly.‘ 

“ Lady Cicyly, Anne, and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved sisters three, 

O lady Briget otlHjr sister myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee." 

Now well are ye that earthly folly flee. 

And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 

Farewell and pray for ine, for lo now here’I ly. 

“ Adew my lordes, adew my ladies all, 

Adew my faithful seruauntes euerycli one, 

Adew my commons whom I neuer shall 
See in this world \ wherfore to the alone, 

Immortal] God. Verely three and one, 

I me commende. Thy infinite mercy, 

Shew to tfey seruant, for lo now hereof ly.’* ” 

Certain meters in English 'written by master Thomas More in hys youth for the bokc 
m of fortune, and caused them to be printed in the bcgynnyng of that boke. 

The words qf Fortune to the People. 

“ Mine high estate, power, atwLauctoritie, 

If ye ne know, enserche and ye shall sp^e, 

That richesse, worship, welth, and digmtie, 

Joy, rest, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 

That any pleasure or profit may come by. 
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To marines comfort, ayde, and sustinaunce. 

Is all at my ilcuyse and ordinaunce. * 

'* Without n.y fauour there is nothyng wonnc. 
Marjy a matter naue 1 brought at last. 

To good conclusion, that fondly was begonne.* < 

And many a purpose, bounden sure and fast * 

With wise pfouision, l hfiue outcast. 

Without good happc there may no wit suflise. 

Better is to he fortunate than wyse. 

“ And therefore hath there some men bene or this, 
ply deadly foos and written many f boke. 

To my disprayse. And other causl* there nys, 

But for me list not frendly on them'loke. 

Thus iyke the fox they fare that once forsokc 
The plcsaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Because he lent and yet*could not come by (hem. 

“ But. let them write, theyr labour is in vayne. 

For wnli ye wotc, myrth, honour, and richesse. 

Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingercth in distresse. 

Without rayne helpc is euer com fort lesse, 

A w’ery burden odious and loth, * 

To all the world; and eke to him selfe both/ 

“ But he that by my fauour may ascende 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouexne and defende, 

O in how klist condicion staodeth he: 

Him self in honour and felicite. 

And ouer that, may forther and increase 
A region hole in ioyfull rest and peace,, 

'* Now in this poyut there is no more to say, 

Eche' man hath of him self the gouernaunep. 

Let cticcy wight than folowe his owne way. 

And he that out of eouertee ahd mischaunce, 

List for to line, and wyll him selfe enhaunce, 

In weal tit and richesse, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be.” . 

Thomas More to them that trust in Fortune. 

t 

“ Thou thatareprowde of honour, shapeorkynne, 
That hepest vp this wretched worldes treasure. 

Thy fingers shrined with gold, thy tawny skynne 
With fresh apparyle garnished out of measure, 

And wenest to haue Fortune at thy pleasure, 
fast vp thyne eye^aWd loRe how slipper chaunce 
Hludeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. * 

“ Sometym#she loketh as louely, fayre, and bright, 
Aa goodly Venus mother of <£ppyde. 

S|se becketh and she smileth op euery wight. 

But this chere fayned may not long abide. 

There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 

» « 
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Like any serpent she beginneth to swell. 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of heft. 

“ Yet for all that we brotle men are iayne, 

(So wretched is our nature and so blyitde) 

As soone as Fortune list to laugh a^yne* 

With fayre countenaunce and disceitiull mynde. 

To crouche and knele and gape after fhe wynde, 

Not one or twayne but thousandes in a rout, 

Lyke swarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 

“ Then as a bayte she bryngetn forth her ware, ’ 
Siluer* gold, riche pfcrle, and precious stone: 

On wliiche the mast'd people gase and stare, 

And gape therefore', as dogges doe for the bone. 

* Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trout* 

Amyd her treasure and waueryng rychesse, 

Proudly she houefh as lady and empresse. 

“ Fast by her syde doth wery labour stand, 

Pale fere also, and sorow all bewept, 

Disdayn and hatred on that other band, 

Eke restles watche fro slepe with tranayle kept, 

His eyes drowsy auddokyng as he slept. 

Before her standeth daunger and entry, 

Flattery, dysceyt, mischiefe and tiranny. 

“ About her commeth all the world to begge. 

He asketb lande, and he to pas w ould bryng 
This toye and that, and all not worth an ogge: 

He would in loue prosper aboue all thyng: 

He kneleth downc and would be made a kyng: 

He forceth not so M may money haue. 

Though all the -worlde accompt hym for a knaue. 

“ Lo thus ye sec diuers hcddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as diuers} as they all, 

Vnstable here, and there among them flittes: 

And at auenture downe Tier giftes &11, 

Catch who so may she throweth gfeat and small 
Not to oil men, as commeth sonne o» dewe. 

But for the most part, all among a fewe. - 
“ And yet her brotell giftes long may not last. 

He that she gaue them, loketh prowfte and hye. 

She whirlth about apd pluckth away as fast, 

And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually, 

She vsetli to geue and take, and silly tosse, 

One man to wynnyngof an others losse. 

“ And when she robbetb ahe,.down goth his pryde. ■ 
He wepeth and wayleth and curseth her full sore. 

But hflkthat receueth it, on that Other syde, 

- Is glad, and blesth her often tymes therefore. 

But fn a whyle when she’ loueth hym no more, 

She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to # 

And he her curseth, aa otner tomes dp. 


vcv 
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“ Alas the folysh people cau not cease, 

Ne ,voyd *her trayne, tyli they the harwie do feie. 

About her alwaj, bcsely they preace. 

But i t ord how he <Joth thynk hym self full wele, < 

That may set once his harnle vppon her whele.*, 

He holdeth fast: but vpwardas he flieth, 

She whipped* her*whele about, and there he lyeth. 

“ Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Tims felt 1 Darius the worthy kyng or Perse. 

. Thus fijli Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo. then 1 may well rchersc. 

Thus double Fortune, when she Iyst reuerse 
Her slipper fauour fro them that in her trust, 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the dust. 

“ She sodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And sodeynly mischcueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay easily and full soft, . 

In steije'of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. . 

And yet alas the most crucll proude intake: 

The deynty mowth that ladyes kissed hane, 

She bryngctli in the case to kisse a.knauc; 

«« In chaungyng of her course, the chaunge shewth this, 
Vp startth a knaue, and downe there faith a knight. 
The beggar iychc, and the ryche man pore is, 

Hatred is turned to loue, loue to despyght. 

• This is li<!r sport, thus proueth shchCr myght. 

Great boste she maketh yf onc be by her power, 

Welthy and wretched both within an howrtf 
“ Poucrtee that of her giftes vjjfpfoothing take, 

Wytli mery cherf, looketh vppori the pwee, 

And seeth how Fortunes houshold goetg to wridfc. 

Fast by her standeth the wysc Socrates. - , . # 

Arristipphs, Pythagoras, and maby a l&e 
Of olde philosophers* And eke agaynst the sbnntf 
Bekyth hym More Diogenes in his tonne. . „ 

“ With her IS Byas, whose .countrey Uckt defence, 
And'whyldm of their foes stode so in dout, 

That eche man hastelv gan to cary thence, 

And asked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I here quod he jdl 'myne with me about: 

Wisedom he ment, not Fortunes bfotlc fees. 

For nought he. counted his that he might leese 
« Heraclitus eke lyst felowship to kepe 
With glad poucrtee, Democritus also: * 

Qf which the fyrst can neuer cease but wepe. 

To see how thick the htynded people go, 

With labour great to purchase care and wo. 

That other laugheth to see the foolysh apes, 

Jjowe earnestly they walk aboat $eyr capes. 
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“ Of tli is poore sect, it is comen vsage, 

Onely to take that nature may sustuyne, 

Banishing cleanc all other surplusage, 

They 1 m? content, and of nothing colnplayne. 

No nygarde eke is of his good sofayne. 

But they more pleasure haue a thousands folde, 

The secrete draughtes of nature to beholdc. 

“ Set Fortunes servauntes by them and ye- wull, 

That one is 1'ree, that other euer thrall, 

That one content, that other rteuer full. 

That one in suretye, that other lyke to fall. 

Who lyst to aduisp them bothc, parccyue he shall 
As great difference between them as we sec, 

Bet wixte wretchednes and felicite. 

“ Nowe haue I shewed you polhc: these whichc ye lyst, 
Stately Fortune* or humble Pouertee: 

»That is to say, nowe lyeth it in your fyst, 

To take here bondage, or free libertee. 

But iu tliys poynte and ye do after me, 

Draw you to Fortune, and labour her to please, 

If that ye thynke your selfe to well at ease. 

“ And fyrst vppon the loucly shall she smile, 

And frendly on the cast her wandering eyes, 

Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradise: 

Ami foorth with all what so thou lyst deuise, 

She wyll the graunt it liberally parhappes: 

But for all that beware of after clappes. 

“ Recken you neiier of her fauoure sure: 

Ye may in clowds as easily trace an hare, 

Or in arye»lande cause fishes to endure, 

And makethe burnyftg fyre his heate to spare. 

And all thys worlile in eompace to forfare, 

As her to make by craft or engine stable, 

That of her nature is euer variable., 

“ Sferue her daj and nyght as reuerently, 

Vppon thy knees as any seruaunt may. 

And in conclusion, that thou shalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy servyce I dire say. 

And looke yet what she geueth the to’clay. 

With labour wonne she snail haply to morow 
* Pluck it agayne out of thyne hande with sorow. 

“ Wherefore yf thou in suretye lyst to stande. 

Take Pouerties parte and let prowde Fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that corameth from her hande. 

Louemaner and vertue ; they be onely tho, 

Whiche double Fortune may not take the fro. 

Then mayst thou boldly deiye her turnyng chaunce: 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 
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“ But an 1 thou wylt nedes medle with her trca.sure. 
Trust *not therein, .^nd spende it liberally. 

Beare the not proude, nor take net out of measure. 

Bylde ftot thyne hoiise oniieyth vp in the skye, • 

None falleth farre, but he that clintbeth hye. 

Remember nature sent the hyther bare. 

The gyftes of Fortune count them borowed ware.” 

« 

Thomas Mork to them that seke Fortune. 

a 

Who so delyteth to prouei^ and assay, 

Of waveryng Fortune the vneertayne tot, 

. If that the aunswere please you not alway. 

Blame ye not me : for I commaundc you not. 

Fortune to trust, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in tny fist, 

She renneth loose, and turncth where she lyst. 

“ The rollyng dyse in whom your lucke doth stand?, 
With whose vnhappy ehaunce ye be so wroth, 

Ycjtnowe your selfe came neuer in myne hamle. 

Lo in this pondc be fyshe ami froggos b6th. 

Cast in your nette: but be you licit or lothe, 

.Hold you content as Fortune lyst assyne: 

For .it is your owne fishyng and not myne. 

“ Ana though in one cnaunce Fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other she shall it amende. 

'('here is no maune sq farre out of her grace. 

But he sometyme hath comfort and-solace: 

Ne none agaync so farre foorth in her fauour, 

That is full satisfyed with her behauiour. 

“ Fortune is stately, solemne, prowde, and nye: 

And rychcsse geueth, to haue seruyee therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny: 

Some manne a thousande pounde, some lease, some more. 
But for all that she kepetn euer in store, # 

From cuery -manne some parcell of his wyll, 

That he may pray therfore and serue her sty 11. 

" Some ntantie hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 

.Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone 
Can he not crepe by no maner of steltli. 

To some she semleth children, ryches, welthe, 

Honour, woorshyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe: 

But yet she pyncheth hym with a shrewde wyfe. 

“ Then for asmuch as it. is Fortunes guyse, # 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wyu axe, 

But as her selfe lyst order and deuyse, 

Doth euery manne his parte diutde and tax, 

I counsayle you eche one trusse vp your packes, 
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And take no thyng at all, or be content, * 

With suche rewarde as fortune hath y t ou sent. 

“ All thynges in this boke that ye shall rede, 

Doe a*ye lyst, there shall no maniitS you bynde,* 

Thenf to beleue, as sorely as your crede. 

But notwithstandyng certes ju my njyndf, 

1 durst well swere, as true ye shall them fynde. 

In euery poynt eehe answere by and by, 

As arc the iudgementes of astrynomye.” 

. * The Description of Richard the thirde. 

tyj) 

“ Richardc the third sonne*, of whom we nowe entreate, was .in witte *and 
courage egall with either of them, in bodye and prowesse farre vndcr them bothe, 
little of stature, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, his left shoulder much higher 
than his right, hard fauoured visage, and^uch as is in states called warlye, in other 
•inpnpe otherwise, he was malicious, wrathful!, enuious, and^from afore his birth, euer 
frowarde. It is for trouth reported, that the duches his motker had so much a doe 
in her trauaile, that shee coulde not bee deliuered of him vneutte: and that hoc catm* 
into the wprhlc with the fecte forwarde, as menne bee borne outwarde, and (as .the 
fame runneth) also not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte *abouo the trsvuhe, 
or elles that nature chaunged her course in hys beginninge, whiche in the course ol‘ 
hp> lyfe many thinges vnnaturallye committed. None euill captaine was hee in the , 
wjrre, as to whiche his disposiciou was more metely then for peacy, Sundrye victo> 
l ies hadde hee, and sonunotime querthrowes, but neuer iy defaulte as for his bWne 
parsonc, cither of hardinesse or poly tike order, free was liee called ofdyspcnce, and 
sommewhal aboue hys power libcrall, with large giftes hee get him vnstedlaste fjrende- 
shippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and spoyle in other places, and get him stcdlasy 
hatred, liee was close and secrete, a deepe dissimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable where he inwardely hated, not letting to 
kisse wliome hee thoughte to kyll: dispitious and cruell, not fi>r euill will alway, but 
idler for ambicion, and either for the suretie or (increase of his estate. Frenue and 
foo was niuche what indifferent, wherejus aduauntage grew, lie spared no tnausdeathe, 
whose life withstoode his purpose. lie slewfc with his owne handes kingdlenry the 
sixt, being prisoner in the Tower, as menne constantly saye, ami that without com- 
mjnindement or knowledge of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly, yf he had cn- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly office to some other then his owne 
borne brother. 

“ Somme wise menne also weene, that his drift couertly conuayde, lacked not in 
helping furtli his brotlier of Clarence to his death : whiche hec resisted openly, how. 
beit somwhat fas menne deme) more faintly then he that wer hartely minded to his 
welth. And*they that thus aeme, think that he long time in king Edwardes life, 
forethought to be king in that case the king his brother (whose life hee looked, that 
euill dyete shoulde shorten) shoulde happen to decease (as in dede he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for tliys intente he was gladdc of his bro¬ 
thers death the duke of Clarence, whose life must nedes haue hindered hym so en- 
tendynge, whither the same duke of Clarence, hadde kepte him true to his nephew 
the yonge king, or enterprised to be kyng himseife. But of al this poiutc, is there no 
certaintie, ana whoso diuineth vppon conjectures, maye as wel shote to farre as to 
short. Howbeit this haue I by credible informacion learped, that the selfe nighte in 
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whiche kynge Edwarde died, one Mystlcbrooke longe 4 crc mornyn^e, came in greater 
haste to the house of one Fottyer dwellyng in Reddecrosse strete without (’rcpulgate: 
and wheii he was with hastyc rappyng quickly letten in, bee shewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne quod Pottyer then wyll my 
mayster the duke of Gloucester bee kynge. What cause lice hhdde soo to thynke 
harde it is to saye, whyther Jtee .being toward nun, anye thynge knewe that hee 
sue he thynge purposed, or otherwyse had anye inkelyngc thereof: for hee was not 
likelye to speake jt of noughte. 

“ But novve to returne to the course of this hystoryc, were it that the duke of 
Gloucester had lie of old fore-minded this conclusion, or was nowo at erste thereunto 
mowed, and put to in hope by the occasion of the tender age of the younge princes, 
his nephues (as opportunitve and lykelyhoo.de of spc.de, putteth »nianne in courage 
of that hee n*uer entemfed) ccrtayn is* it that hee contriued theyr destruccion, with 
the vsurpacion of the regal dignityc vppon hymselfe. And for as louche as hee wrell 
wiste and holpe to inayntayn, a long continued grudge and hearte brennynge betwene 
the quenes kinred and the kinges blood eytlier partyc enuying others authoritye, he 
nowe thought that their deuision shoulde hee (as it was in dede) a forthcrlyc htgyn- 
nynge to the pursuite.Sjf his intentc, and a sure ground for the foutulacion of al his 
building yf he might (irstc voder the pretext of reuengynge ofoldc displeasure, abuse 
the anger and ygnor.umce of the tone panic, to the destruccion of tiie tother: and 
then Wynne'to his purpose as manye as he could?*: and those that coulde not be 
wonne, myghtbe lostc ere they looked therefore. For of one thynge was hee certayne, 
"that if his entente were percemcd, he sliold soone hane made peace betwene the bothe 
parties, with his awne blonde. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this°discencion heetweue hys frendes 
sontmewhat yrked hym: yet in his good health he sommewhat the lesse regarded it, 
because hco thought whatsoeuer btisines shoulde falle betwene them, hymselfe should 
Alwaye bee hable to rule bothe* the parties. 

" But in his last sicknesse, when hee receiued his natural! slrengthe soo sore 
enfebled, that lice dyspuyred all recouerye, then hee consyderynge the youtlie of his 
chyldren, albeit hee ndthynge lesse mistrusted then that that happened, yet well for- 
seyTTge that manye hannes myghte growe by theyr debate, wliyle the youth of hys 
children shoulde lacke discrecion of themself and good eounsayle of their frendes, of 
whiche cither party sliold eounsayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
sauntc aduyse too wynne themseffc fauour, then by protitable aduertisementc to do 
the children good, hi? called some of them before him that were at variaunce, and in 
especyall tlv lorde marques Dorsettc the quenes sonno by her fyrste bousebande, and 
Richarde the lorde Hasty nges, a nobleman, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome 
the quene specially grudged, for tlfe great fauoure the kyng bare hym, and also for 
that shee thought? hym sceretely iamilyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanye. 
Her kynired also hare hym sore, as well tor that the kynge hadde made hym captayne 
of Calyce (whiche oflicc the lorde Ry tiers, brother to the quene, claimed of the kinges 
former promysc as tor diners? other great giftes which hee rcceyued, that they loked 
for. When thesy lordes with diuerso other of bothe the parties were comrae in 
presence, the kynge liftingc vppe himselfe and vndersette with pillowes, as it is re¬ 
ported on this wyse sayd vnto them. My lordes, my dere kinsmenne and alies, in what 
plighte I lyi; you see, and I feele. By whiche the lesse whyle I lookc to lyue with 
you, the more depelye am I moued to care in *what case l Icaue you, for such as I 
leaue you, suche nee my children lyke to fynde you. Whiche if they shoulde (that 
Godde forbydde) fynde yoti at varyauhee, mygj^t happe to fall themselfe atwarre ere 




their discrecion woulde. serue tp sette you at peace. " Yc so» their youthe, of whiche. f 
recken* the onely suretie to reate in youre concord. jFor it snllisctli not that al you 
leme them, yf cche of you hate other.* If they wer menne, your faithfulnesseliappolye 
Voulde stimse. But ohildehood must be maintained by mens artthoritye, and slipper 
youth vnderpropped \vith elder compayle, which neither they can hauc, but ye gene 
it,' nor ye gene it, yf ve gree not. For wher echo Jabopreth to breake that the other 
maketh, and for hatred! of cell ol'others parson, impugneth eche others counsayle, fhoVe 
must it nodes bee long ere anye good conclusion goe forwarde. And also while either 
partye laboureth to be chief*?, flattery shall haue more place then plaine and faithful! 
aduyse, of whyche nuiste needes ensue the euvll bringing vpp*o of the’pry nee, whose 
mynd in tender.yonth infect, shaj redily fal to mischief and riot, •and drawn down 
with this noble realtne to mine, but if grace turn him to wisdom : which if God sqjnl, * 
then thei that by euill incites before pleased him best, shal after fall farthest out of 
fauour, so that etier at length euil driftes dretie to nought, and good plain waves 
prosper. Ore it variuuucc hath ther long .bene betwene you, not alway for great 
causes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our miscoustruccion turneth vnto 
Vdrsft or a snutl displeasure done vs, cyther our owne aftecckm or euil tongues agreu- 
eth. But this wote l well ye neuer had so great cause of halifyl. as ye hauesjf lone. 
'Iliat we l>e al men, that we be christen men, this shall I leano for predicts to tel you* 
(and yet Invote lien* whither any preachers wordes ought more to mono you, thcn*hii 
that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all preacho of.) But this shal 1 desire 
you to remember, that the one parte of you is of my bloodc, the other of myno alies, 
artd cche ofyow with other, cyther of kinred or aflinitie, which© spiryttrall kynred of * 
afiVnyty, if the sacramentes of Christos clnirehe, boare that woyghte with vs that 
woulde God do thei did, should*? no lease mouc vs to charrtye, then the respect e of 
fleshlye coiisanguinitye. Oure Lordc forbydde, that you lone together the worse, for 
the selfe cause that you ought to loue the better. And yet that happeneth. And no 
where fynde wee so deadlye debate, as umongo them,’whyche by nature and laWc* 
inoste onghte to agree together. Suche a pcstilentc serpente is ambicion and desyre 
of vaine glorye and soueraintvc, whiche amonge states where he once entreth crepeth 
fourth so far re, tvll with delusion and variauncc lice turneth all to inischii fc. First e 


longing to be nexte the best, afterwhrde egall with the heste, and at laste chicle and 
aboue the beste. Of which immoderate appetite of woorship, and thereby of debate . 
and dissencion what losse, what sorowe, what trouble bathe within these tewr'yeares 
growen ii» this realine, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well remember. 

“ Whiche thinges yf I coulde &s well haue foresene, as I baud with my moie payne 
then pleasure proued, by Gorkies blessed I^adie (that was” euor his otlic) I woulde 
neuer haue won the courtcsye of menues knees, with the losse of sno many lieades. 
But sithen thynges passed cannot be gaine called,*miiclic ouglite wi.*e the more be¬ 
ware, by what occasion we haue taken soo greate Imrto a I ore, that we cftcsooncs tall 
not in that occasion agayne. Nowe be those griefes passed, and all is (Gothic be 
thanked) quiete, and likelic righte wel to prosper in wealtlifnll peace voder youre 
coseyns my children, if Godde sende them life and you lone. Of whyche twoo 
thinges, die lesse losse wer they by whome thoughe Godde dydde Jiys pleasure, yet 
shoulde the realme alway finde kinges and paraduenturc as good hinges. But yf you 
among youre selfe in a childes reygne fall at debate, many a good man shall perish * 
and happely he to, and ye to, ere tliys land fintle peace again. Whcrfore. in these last 
wordes that euer I looke to speak with you: 1 exhort you and require you al, for the 
lone that you haue eucr borne to me, for the louc that I Italic euer born to you, for 
the loue that our' Lord beareth lo vs all, from this time forwarde, all grieucs.forgotten,’ 
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edie of you loue other. Whichi* I verclye tmste yoy will, if ye any tiling earthly 
regard, either Godde or your kieg, affinitio or kinred, this reahne, your ownc couii- 
trey, or your owne surety. And therewithal tl»e king no longer enduring to oitte vp, 
laide him down on hik right side, his face towarde them: and none was there present 
that collide refrain from wcping. Hut the loriles recomfortirfg him with as good 
wordes as they could, and.tpiswpring for the time as thei thought to stand with his 
pleasure, there in his presence (as by their wordes appered) cell forgaue other, and 
ioyned their hands together, when (as it after appeared by their deties) their hearts 
wer far a sonder. As sone as the king was departed, the noble prince his sonne drew 
toward London, which at the time of his decease, kept his houshold at Ludlow in 
Wales. Which cmintrey being far of from the law and recourse to iustice, was begon 
to fyc fiirre mite of good wyll and waxen wiki, robbers and riuers walking at libertie 
vneorrected. And for this cncheason the prince was in the life of his father sente 
thither, to the end that the anthoritic of his presence, should reffuine euill disposed 
parsons fro the boldncs of their former opterages, to the gouernaunce* and ordering of 
this yong prince at his sending thythcr, was there appointed Sir Antony Wodnile lord 
ltiners and brother vnto *the queue, a right honourable man, as valiaunte of hande as 
politike'in counsaylc.Adioyncd wer there vnto him other of the same partie, and in 
•eftect ouery one as he was nerestof kin vnto the queue, so was planted next about the 
prrrjce. That drifte by the queue not vnwisely dcuised, whereby her bicode mighte 
of youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the duke.of Gloucester turned vnto their dc- 
stmccion, and vpon that grounde set tlie foundacion of all his vnhappy building. 

* For whom sooner he percciued, either at variance with them, or bearing himself their 
faqor, hoe brake vnto them, some by mouth, som by writing and secret messengers, 
that it neyther.was reasoir nor in any wise to be suffered, that the yong king their 
master and kinsmanne, shook! bee in the handes and custodye of his mothers kinred, 
sequestred in maner from theyr compani and attendance, of which cueri one ought 
•hhn as faithful sendee as they, and nuinve of them far more honorable part of kin 
then his mothers side; whose blood (quod he) sailing the kiriges pleasure, was ful vn- 
metely to be matched with his: whiche nowe to be as who say remoued from the 
kyng, ami the less© ndble to be left aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to 
hys magestio, nor vnto vs, and also to his grace fio surety to hauc the mightiest of his 
frondfcs from him, and vnto vs no littleleopardy, to sutler our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in onergret. anthoritic with the prince m-youth, namely which is lighte of be- 
liefe and sone perswaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward himself, albeit he was 
a manne of age and of discretion, yet was, he in irianye thynges ruled by’the bende, 
more then stode either with his honour, or our profited or with the commoditie of any 
manne els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of them selfe. Whiche whi¬ 
ther they sorer thirsted after thqir owne weale, or our woe, it wer hard I wene to 
gesse. And if some folkes frendship ha4 not hoklen better place with the king, then 
any respect of kinred, thei might peracluenture easily haue be trapped and brought to 
confusion somme of vs ere this. Why not as easily as they haue done some other *al- 
readye, as neere of his royal bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, and 
thankc be to his grace that peril is paste. Howe be it as great is growing, yf wee 
sutler this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his wyttyng, might 
abuse the name of his commaundement, to ani of our vndoing, which tnyng God and 
good prouision forbyd. Of which good prouision none of us hath any thing the lease 
nedo, for the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges pleasure hadde more place 
then the parties wilies. Ndt none of vs 1 beleue is so vnwyse, ouersone to truste a 
uewe frendc made of an olde foe, or to think that an houerly kindnes, sodatfnely con- 
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tract in one home continued, }*et scant a fortnight,! ahold. be deper set led in their 
stomadces: then a long accustomed malice many yenes rooted. • 
l“ With these wordes and writynges and suche other, the duke of Gloucester sone 
a fyre, them thftt were of themself cthc to kindle, and in especiall twayne, Ed- 
warde duke of Buckingham, and Richarde lorde Hastiuges and rhaumberlayn, both 
men of honour and of great power. 'The tone by lojige succession from his aucestrie, 
the totlier by his ollicc and the kinges fauori These two not bearing eche to othVr so 
muche loue, as hatred bothc vnto the queues parte: in this poypte accorded to¬ 
gether wyth the duke of Gloucester, that they woldc vtterlye amouc fro the kynges 
company, all his mothers frendcs, vnder the name of their eutmyes. * Vpon this con¬ 
cluded, the duly; of Gloucester vnderstandyng, that the lordcs wliichc at that tymo 
were aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to his coronacion, accoumpaqied* 
with suche power ot theyr frendes, that it shoulde bee liarde lor hym to brynge his 
purpose to passe, without the gathering and great assemble of people and in tnaner 
of open warre, whereof the ende he wistewas doubtuous, and in which the kyng 
being on their side, his part should hauc the face and name of a rebellion : he secretly 
therefore by diners ineanes, caused the queue to be perswaded and brought in the* 
mynd, that it neither wer nede, and also shold be ieopardous*. the king to come vp 
strong, for where as nowe eucry lorde loued other, and none other tiling studyed* 
vppon, but aboute the coronacion and honoure of the king: if/he lordcs of her 
kinred shold assemble in the kiliges name muche people, thei shoufll gene' the 
lordes atwixte whoine and them hadde bene sominetyme debate, to feare and sus- 
pecte, leste they shouhle gather thys people, not for the kynges sauegarde whotnc 
no»manne empugned, but for theyr destmccion, hauyiug more regarde to their olde 
variauncc, then their newe attonement. For whichc cause thei shoulde assemble*on 
thtf other partie muche people agayne for their defence, whose power she wyste wel 
farre stretched. And thus should all the realme fall on a rore. And of al the hurte 
that therof should ensue, which was likely not to be title, and the niost harme there* 
like to lal wher she lest would, all the worlde woulde put her and her kinred in the 
wyght, and say that thai had vnwysclye, and vntrewlye also, broken the amilic and 
peace that the kyng her husband so prudentelye made betwerte hys kinue and hers 
in his death bed, and whiche the otlmr party faithfully obserued. 

“ The quene being in this wise perswaded, suche woorde sente vnto her Sonne, 
and vnto her brother being aboute the kynge, and oucr that the duke of Gloucester 
hymselfe <md other lordes the chiefe of hys bendc, wrote vnto the kynge soo re- 
uerentelye, and to thy queenes •frendes, mere soo loiiyngelyd’, that they nothynge 
earthelye mystrustyngOf brougJite the kynge vppe in greatc haste, not in.good specie, 
with a sober coumpanyc. Nowe was the king in his wa^e to London gone, from 
Northampton, when these dukes of Gloucester and*Buckyngliam eaine thither. Where 
remained behynd, the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the inorowe to 
folow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye Stratford -miles thence, earely or 
hee departed. So was there made that nyghte muche frendely chere betwene these 
dukes and the lord Riuers a greate while. But incontinente after that they were 
oppenlye with greate courtesye departed, and the lorde Riuers lpdgctl, the dukes 
secretelye, with a fewe of their moste priuye frendes, sette them downe in counsayle, 
wherin they spent a great parte of the nyght. And at their risinge in the dawnyng of 
the day, thei sent about priuily to their seruantes in their innes and lodgynges about, 
geuinge them commaunaemente to make them selfe shortely readyc, tor their lordes 
wer to horsebackward. Vppon whiche messages, manye of their toffee were attendaunt; 
whenmaayeof the lorde Riuers sefuafites were vnreadye* Nowe hadde these dukes 
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taken also into their custpdyc tlu kayos of the inne, that none shoulde passe foorth 
without theyr licence. * * 

“ And ouer this in the hygne waye towardc Stqpye Stratforde where the kynge 
laye, they hadde beestowed certaync of theyr folke* that shoulde send backc agayne, 
and compell to re ton roe, anye manne that were gotten outc of •Northampton toward 
Stonye Stratforde, tyii they sljoultl gene other lycence. For as muclic as the dukes 
themselfe entended for the shewe of theirc dylygence, to bee the fyrste that shoulde 
that daye attcmlevppon the kynges highnesse oute of that towne : thus bare they folke 
in hande. Ihit when the lorde Uyuers vnderstode the gates closed, and the waves on 
euerye side hesette, neyther hys seruauutes nor hytnself suffered to go oute, parceiuyug 
well so greate a tkyng without his knowledge not begun tor noughtc, ,comparyng this 
mayor present with this last nightes chore, in so few houres so gret a chaunge mar- 
ucylouslye mislikcd. How be it sithc hee rouble not geat awaye, and keepe himselfc 
close, hec wouldc not, leste lie shoulde seeme to hyde liimsclfe for -some secret fcarc 
of hys owiic tiiultc, whereof he saw no such cause in liyni self: he determined vppon the 
suretic of his own conscience, to goe boldelye to them, and inquire what, tliys matter 
fnyghtc mcanc. Whomc as soone as they sawe, they beganue to quartell with bym, 
and sayc, that hee intended to sette distaunce bcctweene the kyngc and them, and to 
brynge them to confusion, but it shoulde not lye in hys power. And when hee be- 
gar.ne (as hee wa$ a very well spoken manne) in goodly wise to excuse himself, they 
taryed not the ende of his uunswero, but shorteiy.tboke him and putte him in warde, 
and that done, foorthwyth wente to horsebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye 
Stratforde. Where they fbunde the kinge with his cbmpunie readye to leape on 
horsebacke, and departe forwarde, to leaue that lodging for them, because it was -to 
streighte lor bpthe coumpauics. And as sone as -they came in his presence, they 
lighte adowue with all their companie aboutc them. To whome the duke of Buc¬ 
kingham saide, goo afore gentlcmennc and yeomen, kepe yourc rowmes. And thus in 
goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, and on tlieire knees in very humble wise, 
salued his grace ; whiche reeeyueAthem in very ioyous and amiable manor, nothinge 
earth lye knowing nor niistrustinge as yet. But euen by and by in his presence, they 
piked a quarell to the kirdc Richard Grayc, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
sayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vnclc, 
hadde coumpassed to rule the kinge and thg realme, and to sette variaunce among 
the states,' and to subdewe and destroye the tioble blood of the realm. Toward the 
accoumplishinge whereof, they sayde tliat the lorde Marques hadde entered into the 
Tower of London, and thence taken out the kinges treasor, and sent menne to the sea. 
All whiche tJiinge thjjse dukes wiste well were done for, good ^purposes and necessari 
by the whole counsaile at London, sailing that sommewhat thei must sai. Vnto whiche 
woordcs, the king awftswered, whUt my brother Marques hath done I cannot saie. 
But in good faith I dare weM auhswere lor myne vncle Riuers and my brother here, 
that thei be innocent of any such matters. Ye my liege quod the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham thei bane kept theire dealing in these matters farre fro the knowledge of your 
good grace. Alul fborthwith thei arrested the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas 
Waugnan knighte, in the kinges presence, and broughte the king and all backe vnto 
Northampton, wliere they tooke againe further counsaile. And there they sent awaie 
from the kinge whom it pleased them, and sette newe sefuantes aboute him,, suche as 
lyked better .them than him. At whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing con- 
tente, but it booted not. And at dyner the duke of Gloucester sente a dishe from 
his owne table to the lord Riuers, prayitige him to bee of good chere, all should be 
well inougli. And he thanked the duke,, and prayed the messenger to bean it to his 
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nephcwe the lorde Richard with the same message tor his* com tort, who he thought 
had nmre ncdc of cotnfort, aS one to whom such aJjuersitie was*t»lraimge. Jhit him¬ 
self had been al his dayes in vre, therewith, and therfore coulde beare it the better. 
*15ut for al this coutnfortable courtesye of the duke of Gloucester, he sent the lord 
Riuers and the lorde Richardc with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the Northe countrey 
into diners places to prison, and afterward al to Pomfiait, where they were in eon- 
elusion beheaded.” 

J letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas Mom: to hys daughter maistres Maruajkvt 
R on:rt, within a whi/le aftet' he was prisoner in Vie Toufc. 

« Myne own. good doughter, pur Lorde be thanked 1 am in goo*d helthc of body tv 
and in good ipjiet of minde : and of w'orldlv thvnges I no more desyer then I Isme. 
I besechc hym make you all meiy in the hope of henuen. And such thynges as I 
somewhat longed \o talke with you all, concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde 
put theim into your myndes, as I truste he Jot he, and better to, by hys holy Spirit c: 
who blesse you and preserue ’you all. Written wyth a cole In your tender toning 
‘father, who iit hys pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, *u^r your babes, nor your 
nurses, nor your good husbandes, nor your good husbandes slirewde wyues, nor yotir 
fathers shrewde wyfe neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartcly well 
for lacke of paper. . ' , 

• “ Thomas Mom:, knight.” 


Two short balletles which .Sir Thomas Mom: wade, for hys pastime while 'he was prisoner 
• in the Tower if London. 

m 

Lkii vs the lost loucr. 


“ Ey flatering fortune, loke thou ncuer so fuyre, 
Or neuer so plesantly begin to smile, 

As though thou wouldst mv mine all repayre, 
During my life thou shalt me not begilo. 

Trust shall I God, to cnlre in a while 
Hys hauen or heau&n, sure and vniforme. 

Pater after thy caltne,*loke I for a s tonne.” 


Darr the dycer. 

“ Long was f, lady Lucke, your aeruing man, 

And now haifc lost agayjne all that I gat, 

Whcrfbre whan I thinkc on you uowe and than, 

And in my inyndc remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I beshrew yotir cat, 

But in fayth I blesse you agayne a thousand times, 
for lending me now r some laysurc to make rymes.” 

At the same time with Sir Thomas More lived Skelton, the* poet laureate of 
Henry VIII. from whose works it seems proper to insert a few stanzas, though he 
cannot be said to have attained great elegance of language. 

[Erasmus pronounced Skelton “ the Ught and ornament of English scholars.” He 
was aft ecclesiastick j principally distinguished, however, by his propensity to satire. 
If, as Dr. Johnson says, he did n<n attain great elegance of language, h« however 
possessed ‘ great knowledge of it. From his works may nc drawn an abundance of 
vpL. i. * # n 
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tyrms, which were then in use autong the v ulgar as well as the learned; and which 
h y no other writer of his time atfe so obviously (and often so Wittily) illustrated. At 
the same''time he was frequently coarse and illiberal. The works of Skelton are, as 
yet, most incorrectly printed.] 


The Prologue to the Jioufce of'Pour tv. 

“ In Autumpne whan the sonne in vyrgyne 
Hyradyunte hete enryped hath our come ; 

Whan Luna, full of mulabylytc, 

As omperes the dyadenu* hath, w’orne 
Of our pole artyke, sinylvnge lialfe in scorne 
At our tbly, and our uis’tedfastnesse. 

The time whan Mars to warn- hym dyd dres ; 

“ I callyngo to myndc the greate auctoiyte 
Of noetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte tenues as coulde he 
Can touche'a trouth, and cloke subtylly 
With fresshe vtteraunce full sentencyously 
Dyuerse in style ; some spared not vyee to wryte, 

Soule of mortalitie nobly dyd emlyte ; 

“ Whereby, l ri de, theyr renonu* and theyr fame 
jMaye neuer dje, but euermore endure ; 

I was sore moued 1o al’orse the same : 

Hut‘ignoraunee full soone dytle me dyscuro. 

And shewed that in this arte 1 was not sure j 
For to illumine she sayd I was to dtille, 

Aduysynge me my penne a wave to pulle 

“ Ami not to wryte, for he so wyll atteyne 
Exceedi ng ferlher than his connynge is; 

His lieei] mayo be harde, but feble bis braync: 

Yet bane I knowen stielte er this. t 
Hut of reproche surely he maye not mys, 

That elvmmcth liver than he may fotinge haue, 

What ami lie sly tie downc, who shall him saue? 

“ Thus vp and downe my my tide \vas drawen and cast, 
That l tie wyste what to do ivas bestc, 

* So sore enwered, that I was at the laste ’ 

Enlbrscd to slepe, and for to take some reste, 

And to lye dowm>as soone as I me dreste, 

At Harwychc porte slumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hostes house called Powers kcyc.” 


[SiiCTiON XVII. Lord Surrey. Sir Thomas IVijat. N.Grimoahl. Songs and Sonnets 
‘ of uncertain Authors.'] 

Of the wits that flourished in the reign of Henry VIII. none have been more fre¬ 
quently celebrated than the earl of Surrey; and this history would therefore have 
been imperfect without some specimens of his works, which yet it is not easy to 
distinguish from those of Sir Thomas Wyat andr others, with which they are con¬ 
founded iu the edition that has fallen into my hands. The three first are, I believe. 
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Surrey’s; the rest, being of tty» same ago, are selected, some as examples of different 
measures, and one as the oldest composition which I|have found hi blank ve^so. 

•[Dr. Johnson is right in considering the first, second, and third, of the following 
poems, as compositions of lord Surrey. Of these 1 have corrected the text by means 
of a recent edition ol'Miis nobleman’s works, which has "been formed with great accu¬ 
racy as well as elegance bv the Rev. Dr. Nott, prebendary; of Winchester. For the rest, 
the two ballads are the productions of uncertain authors ; and the death of Zoroafc was 
written by Nicholas Giimoald, chaplain to the martyr Ridley, 'flic,edition, to which 
Dr. Johnson resorted, was that of 1557* The specimen of blank verse, which Ciri- 
moald’s poem exhibits, is not the oldest composition of this kind, winch it appeared 
to be to Dr. Johnson •, but is the .second ;* lord Surrey having preceded him in break v 
ing the shackles of rhyme. Thoje is much beauty, both in the diction and cadences 
in this citation from (irimoald.J 




Description of Spring, xc/ierein echo filing renders. 


save emit/ the lover. 


“ The soote season that bud and bloome fourth a bringcs, 
Witfi grene hath cladde the lull, and eke the vale, • 

The nightingall with fethers new she singes j 
The turtle to her make hath told her tale: 

Sinner is come, for every spray now springes. 

The hart hath iumgc hysblde head on the pale, 

The bucke in brake his winter coato he flynges ; 

'flic fishes flete with newc repayred scale : 

The adder all her slouglj away she flynges, 

The sw di swallow pursueth the flyes smale, 

The busy bee her honey now she tnynges; 

Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus I see among these pleasant thynges 
Kche care ilccayes, and yet my sorrow sprynges.” 


Dcscripcion of the restless estate qfa /over. 


“ When youth had led me half the.race. 
That Cupidcs scourge had made me runne j 
I looked hack to mete the place, 

From whence my weary course begunne : 

“ And then I sawdiowe my desyre 
By guiding ill had lett my w'aye ; 

Myne eync, to greedy of theyrc byre, 

Had made me lose a better prey. 

“ For when in sighes I spent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game ; 

The boyling smoke dyd still bewray 
The persant heat of secret flame: 

“ And when salt tcarcs did bayne my breast, 
Where love his pleasent traynes had sown. 

The fruit thereof the fruytes opprest. 

Or that the buddes were sprenge and blowne. 

“ And when myne eyen dyd still pursue 
The flying chase of theyre request; 

„ n 2 
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Thoyre greedy looks ddd oft renew 
.The hyddeti wounde within my breste. 

“ When every loke tnese cheekes might stayne, 
from dedly f>ale to glowing red; 

By outward signe.s appeared playne. 

The wo wherewith iqy h^rt was led. 

“ But all to late Iaive learneth nit 
To payrjt all kyud of colours new; 

To blyml theyre eyes that else should see 
My sparkled chekes with Cupids hew. 

“ And now the covfcrt bfest 1 chime, 

That worships Cupide secretely ; 

And nourisheth hys sacred flame, 

From whence no biasing sparks do flye.” 

Description of IheJicMe Affections, Pangs, and Sleight ex of Love. 
* ■ * 

“ Such waywfcrd wayes hath Love, that most part in discord 

Our willes do stand, whereby our hartes but seldom do accord: 

Ddceyte is.hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 

'Fhe simple hartes which he doth strike with*froward divers stroke. 

He causeth th’ one to rage with golden burning darte, 

And doth alay, with leaden cold, again the others harte. 

Whot gleames of burning tyre, and easy sparkes offlame, 

Fn balance of unequal wovght he pondereth by ame. 

From easye lord, where I myghte wade and pasft full well, 

He me withdrawes and doth me drive into a ilark depe hell: 

And me witholdes where l am cable and oflred place. 

Ami willes, that still my mortal foe I do beseke of grace; 

And leltes me to pursue a conquest welnere wonne 

To follow where my pay nos were spilt, ere that my sute begunne. 

Lo, by these rules I know how soon a hart may turno - 

From wane to peace, from truce to stryfe, and so agayne returne. 

I kfiow how to convert my will’in others lust, * 

Of little stulfe unto my self to weave a webbe of trust: 

And bow to hyde my liarme with soft dyssemhled chere. 

When in my face the painted thoughtes would qutwardly appeare. 

1 know how that the blond forsakes the face for dred, 

And how by shame it staynes agayne the chekes with fiamyug red : 

1 know under the grenc fhe serpent how he lurkes : 

'fhe hammer of the restless forge I wote eke how it workes. 

1 know and can by route the tale that l would tell; 

But ofte the woordcs come fourth awrye of him that loveth well. 

* l know in heate ami colde the lover how lie shakes, 

In synging how he can coniplayne, in sleeping how he wakes. 

To languish without ache, sickelesse for to consume* 

A thojusand thynges for to devyse, resolvynge all in fume; 

And though he lyste to see his ladyes gcace rail sore 

Such pleasure as delyghts his eye doth not his helthe restore. 
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a jvhOw to seke the tractb of my dcsyred foe, | • 

And fere to fynde that I do seek : but chiefly this I know ; 

That lovers must transfourme into the thynge beloved, 

And live (al&s !. who could believe ?) with sprite from lyffc removed. 
I knowe in hartv sighes and laughters of the spleene. 

At once to chaunge my state, my will, and ejee njy colour clene. 

I know how to deceyve my self wythouten helpe, 

And how the lyon chastised is, by beatynge of the whelpe. 

In standynge nere the tyre, I know how that I freese - r 
Farre of 1 burne, in both I waste, and so my lyfe I leefle. 

I know hpw Love doth rage upon a yevlden m^nde, • 

How smalle a nete may take and meash a liarte of gentle kynde: 
With sehlom tasted swete to season hopes of gall, 

Revived with a gl vnt of grace old sorrowes to let fall. 

The hydden tray ties I know, and secret snares of Love, 

How soone a loke may prynte a thoughte that never will remove. 

. The slwpper state 1 know, the sodein turnes from wekhe, 

'I'ho doubtful! hope, the certaine wooc, ami sure despaif pf helthc.” 

A praise (if his larlie. 

“ Geve place*you ladies and be gone, 

Roast not your selves at all, 

For here at hande approcheth one, 

Whose face wijl stayne you all. 

“ The virtue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious stone, 

I wishc to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

“ In eche of her two christall eyes, 

Smylcth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart suftise 
To see that lampe of joye. 

>■“ I think nature hath lost the moulde, 

Where she her shape did take; 

Or else I doubte it nature coulde 
.So 1’ayre a creature make. 

“ She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 

Whose like was never seene nor heard, 

That any man can fynde. 

“ In lyfe she is Diana chast, 

In trouth Penelopey, s 

In woord and eke in dede stedfasl j 
AVhat will you more we say ? 

“ If all the world were sought so larre. 

Who could trade suche a wight ? 

Her beauty tHrinkl^th lyke a starre 
Within the frosty night.” 
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The Lever, refused 0his love, embricelh vertne. 

“ My youuifull yeres arc past, 
hty ioyfull dayes arc gone. 

My lyt e it may not last, * 

My grave and I am one. 

“ My rtiyrth and joyes are fled, 

And J a man in wo, 

Desirous to be ded, 

My misciefe to forgo. 

“ I burne and am a coklc, 

I free.se amyddos the fyer, 

1 see she doth witholde 
That is my honest desyre. 

“ I see my helpe at hande, 

I see my lyfe also, 

I see where she doth stande 
Thqt is my deadly fo. 

“ I see how she doth see. 

And yet sJie wil be blyntle, 

I see in helpyng me. 

She sekes and will not fynde. 

“ 1 see how she doth wrye, 

^ Wlieu 1 begynne to mone, 

’I see when 1 eome nye, 

How fayne she would be gone. 

“ 1 see what wil ye more ? 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you shall see therfore 
That she shall have her will. 

“ I cannot live with stones. 

It is too hard a lbodc, 

I wil be dead atones 
To do my Lady good.” 

The Death of Zono.tc, an Egiplian astronomer, in t/ye frst fight that Alexander had 

xcith the Persians. 

“ Now clattring armes, now raging broyls ofwarre, 

Gan passe the novs of drfrdfull trumpetts clang, 

Shrowded with shafts, the heaven with cloude of dartes, 

(Covered the ayre. Against full tatted bulles, 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons kcene, 

Whose greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes} 

So Mapcdons against the Persians fare, 

Now corpses hyde the purpimle soyle with blood; 

Large slaughter on eche side, but Perses more, 

Moyst fieldes bebled, thevr heartes and numbers bale, 

Fainted while they gave backe, and fell td flighte. 

The litening Macedon by swordes, by gleaves, 
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By bandcs and troupts of footemen,* with Uh garde, 

Spedes to Darv, but hym his merest kyn, { 

Oxate preserves with horsemen on a pin nine 
Before hi* c«rr, that none his charge should jjive. 

Here grunt*, here groans,jCefte where strong youth is spent 
,Shaking her bloody hands, Bellone among . 

The Perses soweth all kind of cruel death : 

With tWrote yrent he roares, he lyeth along 
His entrailes with a latince through gryded quyte, 

Hym sinytes the club, hvm w’oumlcs farre stryking bowc, 
And Ijinuhe sling, and/him the shining sword ; * 

He dycth, he is all dejyl, he panics, he restes. 

Right over stoodc in snowwhite armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a eunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as Ijis bookc; 

And in celestial] bodies he could tell 
Thoimoving meeting light, aspect, eclips, 

And inlhicncc and constellations all; 

What earthly elv.umces would betyde, what yere 
Gf plenty slorde, what, signe forewarned death, 

How winter gemlreth sn'i»v, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth season well the soyle, 

Why summer hurries, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate: may become. 

Whether our tunes hyavtms harmony can yelde, • 

Of four begyns among lliemselvcs how great 
Proportion is; what sway the erryng lighten 
Doth send, in course gayne that iyrst movyng heaven; 
What gives one from another distant he. 

What stai r doth Jett the hurtfull syre to rage, 

Or hym more mylde what opposition makes, 

What tyre doth qualifye JVfavorses tyre, 

What house eelie one doth sceke, what plannett raignes 
Within this heaven sphere, nor that small thynges 
I speake, whole, heaven he eloseth in his brest. 

This sage then in the sftirres hath spyed the fates 
Threatued him death without delay ; and sith 
He saw he could not fatal 1 order cnaunge, 

Foreward he prest in battayle, that he niiglit 
Mete with the rulers of the Alacedons. 

Of his right hand desirous to be slain. 

The bouldest borne, and worthiest in the l’eilde ; 

And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 

And seking death, in fyrst front of his rage, 

Comes desperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes. 

With recklesse wordes and clamour him provokes, 

And sayth, Nectanaks bastanl shamefull stayne 
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Of mothers bed, why fewest thou thy stroke.^ 

, (’owardes*’ among? Tip n thee to me, in case 
Manhood there be so much left in thy heart, 

Come light* with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollos laurcll both for learninges laui^, 

And eke for martin) 1 prjjise, that in my shielde 
The seven fold Sophie of Mi nerve conteiu, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 

/Fhc noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
'flic wilfull Wight, and with suit words ayen, 

O monstrous man (quoth he) what so thoy art, 

I pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Muses mansion niarre; 

That treasure house this hand shall never spoyie, 
My sword shall never bruise that skilfull brayne. 
Long gatherd hcapes of science sonc to spill*; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wisdyfns garden give ; how many may 
By you the wiser and the better prove: 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Pcrswades to be dowue sent to dope Averne, 

Where no artes flourish, nor no knowledge vailes 
For'all these sawes. When thus the sovereign said, 
Alighted Zoroas, with sword unsheathed, 

The .careless king there smoate above the greve, 

At. th’ opening of his quislics wounded him, 

So that the blood ilown trailed on the ground; 

'I’he Maoedon perceiving hurt, gan gnashe. 

Hut yet his itiynde he bent, in any wise 
Ilyin to forbeare, sett spurrs unto his stedc. 

And turnde ’away, lest anger of his smarte 
Should cause revenger hand deale baletiill blowes. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights. 

One Meleager could not bear this sight, 

Hut ran upon the said Egyptian rude, 

And cutt hfin in both knees: he fell to ground, 
Wherewith a whole rout came of souldiours uterne, 
And all in pieces hewed the sely seg; 

But happely the soulc ( flcU to the starres, 

Where, under him, he hath full sight of all, 

Whereat he gazed here with reaching lookc. 

The Persians waild such sapience to forgoc. 

The very lone the Macedonians wisht 
He woyld have lived, king Alexander selfe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praise for conquest of his yre, 

As. for stoutc men in field that day subdued. 

Who princes taught how to discerne a man. 
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That in his head so (arc a jewel beares; | 

But over all those same Camenes, those same, 

Divine Camenes, whose honour he procurile. 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale. 

Lamented? and for thankes, all that they carf, 

Do cherish hym deceast, and sett him tree, , 

From dark oblivion of devouring" death. 

• ^ 

[Section' XVIII. Sir Thomas Eh/ot. Lelan<l. Bale. Archbishop Cranmer.’] 

K l'he reign of our eighth Henry abounded with learned men; and 1 will close it 
some of tht)se lo whom our literature is in a higher degree indebted, than to thiv 

S metical wits adduced by l)r. Johnson. T therefore select Sir Thomas Klyot, Lchtnd, 
ale, and Archbisjiop Cranmer. 

Sir Thomas Elyot was a writer,' who contributed much towards the improvement of 
the language. So early as in 15.38 he had published a Dictionary declaring Latin by 
JEjiglish. lie wrote also upon'the Education of Children. His Castle of Health, and 
his Governou?, are works by which he has been most distinguished. From the latter, 
which was first published in 1544, I copy his descriptions of Affability and Mercy. 

« 

“ 'Of Afjit bill tie, and the utilitie thereof in every estate. B. 2. cap, 5. 

• a 

“ Afiabilitic is of wounderfull eflicacye or power in procuring love. And it is in 
sundry wise, but most properly, where a man is facile or easy to be spoken unto. It 
is si Iso where a man speaketh courteysly, with a sweet speaeh or countenance; wher- 
witli the hearers (as it were with a delycate odour) be refreshed ani[ allured to line 
hifti, in whome is thys moste delectable qualitie. As contrariewyse, men vehemently 
hate them, that have a prowde and hautie countenaunce, be they never so high in 
estate or degree. How often have I liearde people say, when men in great authoritiu 
have passed by without making gentyll countenaunce to those which have done to 
them reverence, * Thys man weeneth with a looke to subdue all the worldo! Nay, 
nay; mens heartes be free, and will love whom they lyst.’ And therto all the other 
do consent in a murmure, as it were bees.*' 

“ That a Govemour ought to be mcrc.yfidl \ &c. B. 2. cap. 7- • 

“ Mercy is and hath beene ever of such estimation with mankiude, that not onelyc 
reason perswadeth, but also experience proveth, that in whome mercy lacketh and is 
not founden, in him all other wertues be drowned, and lose their just commendation. 
The vice called crueltie, whyche is contrary to mercy, is by good reason most odious 
of all other vices; inasmuche as like a poison, or'continuall pestilence, it destroyeth 
the generation of man. Also, lykewise as noryshing mcates and drinkes in a si eke 
bodye doe lose their bountie, and augmcntetli malady; semblably, divers vcrtucs in 
a person cruel! and malicious be not onely obfuscate or hid, but do minyster occasyon 
and assistence to crueltie. 

“ But nowe to speake of the inestimable price and value of mcreyr. Lette govern¬ 
ors, whych knowc that they liavc received their power from above, revolve in their 
myndes in what perylle they themselfe be dailye, if in God were*not abundance ©f 
mercy.” 

Letand was an ecclesiastick, and the king's librarian. He was commissioned by 
Henry to investigate the antiquities, and examine the records, of the whole kingdom. 
Prom his report to the king the following extract is made* 

VjOL. i. * o 
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“ (a) That profyt hath lysen^by the aforsayd jonnteye, In bryngynge full manye 
thynges to light, as conecrnyng<* the usurped autoryte of the byshopp of Rome and 
hys complyccs, to the manyfest and vyolent derogacyon of kyngely dygnyte,*! ic- 
ferre my selfc moste humbly to your mostc prudent, lcrned, and hygn judgement, to 
descerne my dylygenee in the fonge volume, whfrin I have made answer for the de¬ 
fence of your supremo dygnyle; alonly lenyngc to the stronge pyliour ofholye scrip¬ 
ture agayustc the whole college of the Romanystes, clokynge their crafty assefcyons 
and argumentes undre the name of one poore Pighius of Ultrajcctc in Germany, and 
standynge to them as to their onlye anker-holde agaynst. tempestes that they knowe 
wyll arysc, yf truthe maye be by lycens lette in, to have a voyce in the generall 
, counsell. Yet herein only I have not pytched the supreme work of my labour, wher- 
unto your grace, mostc lyke a kyngelye patrone of all good learnynge, did anymate 
me. Hut also consydcrynge and expendyngc with my selfe, how great a numbre of 
excellent godly wyttes and wryters, learned with the best, as the tymes served, hath 
bene in thys your regyon, not onely at suche tymes as the Romano emprours had re¬ 
course to it, but also in those dayes that the Saxons pVevayled of the lirytaynes, and 
the Norinannes of the^Sdxons; coulde hot but, with a fervent zele and an honest 
corage,‘corn pie rule them to memory : els alas, lyke to have bene perpetually obscured, 
*or to have bene lyghtelyc remembred, as unccrteync shaddowes. Wherfor I know- 
ynge, by iilfynytte varvete of bokes and assyduouse readynge of them, who hath 
bene learned and wholrath written from tyme to-tyme in this realme, have digested 
into iiij bokes the names of them with their ly ves and monumentes of learnynge.” 

Hale was bishop of Ossory ; a man of great learning, and a hitter enemy of the 
papists. The following citation, from one of his numerous labours, is extremely cu¬ 
rious, as it respects our liferary history’ at the beginhing of our Reformation. 

(b) Never had we bene olfended for the lossc of our lybraryes, bey nge so many 
in nombre, and in so desolate places for the more parte, yf the chiefe monumentes 
'and moste notable workes of our excellent wryters had bene reserved. If there had 
bene in every shyre of Englande but one solcmpno lybrary, to the preservacyon of 
those noble workes, and preferrement of good lernynges in oure posteryte, it had bene 
yet sumwhat. But to’destroye all without consyderacyon, is and wyll be unto Eng- 
jamtefor ever a moste horryhlc infamy, amonge the grave seny'Ours of other nacyons. 
A greate yombre of them, which purchased those superstycyouse mansyons, reserved 
of those lybrarye bokes some to serve theyr jakes, some to scour theyr candelstyckes, 
and some to ruobe thpir bootes. Some they solde to the grossers and sope-sellers, and 
some they sent over see to the bokebynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes whole 
shyppes full, to the wonderynge of the foren nacyrtns. Yea, the unyversytees of 
this realme are not all clere in ^his detestable fact. But cursed is that „bellyc, 
whyche seketh to be fedde with.suche ungodly gaynes, and so depelye shameth hys 
natural contreye. I knowe a merchaunt man, which shall at thys tyme be namelesse, 
that boughte the contentes of two noble lybraryes for xl shyllynges pryce, a shame it 
is to be spoken. Thys stuffe hath‘he occupyed in the stede of graye paper by the 
space-of more than these x yeares, and yet he hath store ynough for as many yeares 
to cofhe. A prodygyotise example is this, and to be abhorred of all men which love 
their nacyon as they shoulde do.” 

But among those, who “ bytheir knowledge of learning were then meet for the people,” 
of most eminent distinction was ArchbishopCranmer. It has been lately well observed, 

(«) [Lcland’s Newc Yeares Gyft to K. Hen. VIII. 1546, published by Bale in 1549. He bad 
Ikxmi con Missioned by the king*in the 35th year of his reign.] « 

(b) [Bale, Prcf. to Lcland’s Laboriouse Journey, Sec. 1549.] 
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by Dr. Laurence, that he is always clear and flowing,jcloquiyU anil impressive; tlmt his 
dictioit has a certain unobtrusive elegance about it, v^iicn mocks description. Bishop 
Burifbt has rashly pronounced the style of Cranmer as unconnected; which he’ccrtainly 
’could not have doife, »if he had read with attention the compositions of the primate. 
He must have also forgotten the share which Cranmer had in the composition, called 
the Institution of a Christian Man, noted for the purity of its style; and in the pro- 
ductipn of our Liturgy, than which a specimen of more refined and dignitied language 
will not easily be found. What can be riiore perspicuous, and at the same time deeply 
impressive, than the style in which Cranmer speaks of one of his’ labours, and ad¬ 
dresses his readers ? • 

“ (c) The Lprila graunt, that this my travayle aniHabour in his .vineyard be not in 
vayne; but tliat. it may prosper, and bring forth good fruites to his honoure and glory.” 
For when I see his vyneyardc overgrowen with thornes, brambles, and weedes, I 
knowe that everlasting wo appertayneth unto me, if I holde my peace, anil put not 
to my handes and tongue, to labour in pourgyng his vineyard. God I take to wyt* 
nesse, who secth the heartes of all menne thoroughly unto the bottome, that I take 
*tBis4aboure for none other consideration but for the glory of his name, and the dis¬ 
charge of my dutie, and the zeale that I beare towarde the ffocke of Christ.. I know 
in what office God hath placed me, and to w hat pourposc ; that’is to save, to set forthe 
his wordc«trewly unto his people, to the uttermost of my power, wjthoutc respeetc of 
personne, or regarde of thynge iiljhe worlde, blit of hym alone. I knowe what ac- 
compte I shall make to hym hereof at the laste daye, when every manne shall aunswere 
for his vocation, and recey vc for the same good or ill, accordynge as ho hath done. 1 
knowe how Antichristc hath Obscured the glory of God, and the trewe knowledge of 
his word, overcast) ng the same* with mystes and doiules of errour and ignorahee, 
through false g loses and interpretations. It pitieth me to see the simple and hungry 
flocke of Christo ledde into corrupt pastures, to be caryed blindfclde they knowe not 
whither, and to be fedde with poyson in the stceile of holsomc ineatcs. And moved 
by the duetie, office, and place, whereunto it hath pleased God to call me, I gevc 
wamynge in his name unto all that professe Christo, that they flee fane from Babylon, 
if they wyll save their soulcs; and to beware of that great harlot, that is to say, the 
pestiterous see of Rome, that she make you not drunke with her plcasaunte wyne. 
Truste not her sweete promyscs, nor •bankette not with her; for instedc of wine she 
wyll geve you sour dregges, and for meate she wyll feede you with ranke poyson. But 
come to oure Redeemer and Saviour Christ, who refresheth all that trewely come unto 
hym, be theyr anguish and hevynesse never so greate. Gcwe credite unto hym, in 
whose mouthe was never fouude guyle, nor untruthe. By hym you slujll be clearcly 
delyvered from all your diseases: of hym you shall have full remission dparna cf d 
culpa. He it is that feedeth contynually all, thtit belong unto hym, with his owne 
fleshe that hanged upon the crosse; and gyveth them drynke of the blond flowynge 
out of his owne syde; and maketh to sprynge within them water that floweth unto 
everlastynge lyfe. Lvsten not to the false incantations, sSveet whisperinges, and 
crafty jugglynges of tne subtyll Papystes; wherewith they have this many years de¬ 
luded ana bewytehed the worlde. But hearken to Christc ; gyve care unto his* wordes, 
which shall leade you the rvght wayc unto everlastynge lyfe, tlieie* with hym to lyve 
ever as heyresof hys kynguome. Araeft.” 

This composition brings us to the reign of Edward the sixth, in which no writer, 
that may be compared with Cranmer, occurs.] 

(c) [Answer of Abp. Cranmer to Bp. Gardiner and Dr. R- t Smith, &c. foL 1551. To the 
Reader.^ * 
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• [Section XIX. Dr. Witten.'] 

About the year 1.55.3 wrote (ri) Dr. Wilson, a man celebrated for the politeness :>f 
his style, and the extent of bis knowledge: what was the state of our language in liis 
time, the following may be oftuse to show. _ 

“ Pronunciation is an apte ordcringe bothc of the voyce, countcnaunce, ana all the 
whole bodye, accordynge to (he Worthincs of suche woordes and mater as by speache 
are declared. The vse hereof is suche for anye one that likoth to haue praysc for tel- 
lynge his tale in Open assemblie, that bailing a good tongue, and a comclye counte- 
n am ice, he shaJ he thought to passe all other that haue the like vttcraunce: thoughe 
they haue much byttcr learning.. 'Die tongue geueth a certayne grace to euerye mat- 
•ter, and beautifietli the cause in like maner, as a swtte soundynge lute muche setteth 
forthc* a nicane deuised ballade. Or as the sounde of a good instrumente styrreth the 
hearers, and moiieth muche delite, so a cleare soundyng voice comfortcth muche our 
deintie cares with muche swete melodic, and causeth vs to allowe the matter rather 
for the reporters sake, then the reporter for the matters sake. Demosthenes ther- 
ibre, that famouse oratour, beyng asked what was the chiefest point in al orator: e,- 
gaue thq chiefe and oively praise to Pronunciation ; being demaunded, what was the 
seconde, and the thirdc, he stil made answere, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunswere, till they Icfte askyng, declarying hereby that, arte without vttcraunce 
can dooe nothyug? vttcraunce without arte can doue right muche. And no doubte 
that man is in outwarde apparauuce halfe a good clarkc, that hath a clcanc tongue, 
and a comely gesture of his body. Aeschines' lykwyse beyng bannished his countrie 
through Demosthenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his ow n oration, aiul De- 
motthenes aunswere thereunto, by force whereof he; was bannished, and all they mar- 
ueiicd muche at the excelfencie of the same; then (rpiod /Eschincs) you would have 
marucilcd muche more if vou had hoard hymsclfe speak it. Thus beyng cast in mise- 
rie and bannished for oner, he could not but gene such great reporte of his deadly 
and mortal enemy.” 

[With Wilson, and tho following remark. Dr. Johnson closes his history: “Thus 
have I deduced the English language front the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth ; iu 
some parts imperfectly for want of materials ; but I hope, .at least, in such a manner 
that itjj progress may be easily traced, and the gradations observed, by which it ad¬ 
vanced from its first, rudeness to its present elegance.”] 


[Section XX. Waiters contemporary icith Wilson* Notices of eminent Writers, 

from the Time of' Elizabeth to the present.]' 


[For the harvest of good writing, which arose in the time of Elizabeth, Ascham, 
Sir Thomas Smith, and Saekvillg lord liucklmrst, contemporaries of Wilson, contri¬ 
buted to prepare the soil. Of their works a specimen, for the purposes of comparison, 
may here l>e proper. m 

The work of Wilson was published in the reign of Edward the sixth; that of 
Ascham a little before the commencement of it, and republished in the earlier part of * 
Elizabeth’s. Thig is the Toxophilus, or School of Shooting •, from the preface to 
which the following extract is marie. # * 

“ If any man would blame me, eytlier for takingc such a matter in hande, or els for 
wry tinge it in the English tongue, this aunswere 1 may make him, that when the 


(</} rn»e extract, made by Dr. Johnson, is from Wilson’s Art of Rhctorick; which lias been con¬ 
sidered, niid.ju>tly, I believe, tl*> first system of regular criticism in our language. Wilson was a 
fellow ot King’s College, Cambridge.] 
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best of the realme thincke it^jonest lor them to use, I, anc of the meanest sorte, 
ought "not to suppose it vile for me to wryte: ai^l thoughe to have written it in 
another tongue, had bene both more profitable for my sttuly, and also more honest for 
mv name, yet Icaif thinke my lahoure well bestowed, if with a tittle hindrance of my 
profile and name, nitty come any furtherance to the jfleasuro or commodity of the 
gentlemen and yomen of Englande, tbr whose sake, I take this matter in hand. Ami 
as for the Latinc or Greeke tongue, everye thinge is so e\cellentlye done in them,'that 
none can do better: In the Englisho tongue, contrary, everye thinge in a manor so 
meanlye both for the matter and handelinge, that no man can do worse. Ear therein 
the least learned, for the most part, have bene alwayes most' readyc to write. And 
they which had least hope in Latipe, have bene most bould in Englisho : when surclyc 
everye man that is most readve tp talke, is not most able to write. Jlo that will wvite 
well in any tongue, must follow |Jiis counsel of Aristotle, to speahe as the comon people 
do, to thinke as wfse men do : as so shoulde everye man understand him, ami the 
judgement of wyse men alowe him. Manyo, Englisho writers have not done so, but 
usinge straungc wordes, as Latino, Frenetic, and Italian, do make all thinges darkc 
aifd harde. Giles I communed with a man which reasoned the Englisho tongue to be 
enriched and cucreascd thereby, sayinge: 4 Who will not pfyysc that feast where a 
4 man shall drincke at a dinner both wyne, ale, ami bcore?* ‘Truly (<pioth Ij they he* 
* al good, en t ry one taken by himselfe alone, hut if you put mahesynand sacke, redile 
4 wyne anti white, ale and heere and al in one pot, you shall make a drincke not easye 
4 to he knowen, nor yet holsome for the hotlye.’ Cicero, in folowing Isocrates, Plato, 
and Demosthenes, encreased the Latino tongue after another sort. ‘This way, be¬ 
cause (liters men that wryte, do not know, they can neyther fblow it, because of theyr 
ignoraunce, nor yet will pray sc it. for over arrogancye, two fault os, seldojne the one out 
of the others companye. Englisho writers, by diversity of time, have taken dyvers 
matters in hand. * In our fathers time no thinge was read but bookes offayned clie- 
valric, wherein a man by readinge shoulde he led to none other aide, hut onely to* 
manslaughter and baudryc. If anye man suppose they were good enough p> passe 
the time with all, he is deceived. For surely vaine wordes do worke no small thinge 
in vaine, ignorant, and young mindes, especially if they be glwen anv thinge there¬ 
unto of their owne nature. These Hookes (as I have heard sa\_) were made the most 
part in abbayes, and monasteries, a veiy likely and lit fi nite of such an ydle ami'blind 
kind .of lyving. In our tyuie now, when every man is'gcveu to know, much rather 
than to live wel, very many do write, but after such a fashion as very many do shoote. 
Some shooters take in t hande strdhger howes, than they he abfb to maintaine. 'l liis 
thinge maketh them some time to over shoote the marke, some time to shoote far 
wyde, and perchaunce hurt some that lookc on.” 

From these curious remarks on our language andjiterature we proceed to the no- 
ti<& of Sir Thomas Smith, who is said to have been 44 (e) a great refiner of the English 
writing,” which at the time of his attempt, in 1542, is called 44 (J) too rough and 
unpolished.” Accordingly his Orations on the proposed marriage of Elizabeth, have 
•been considered as 44 ( g ) notable specimens of oratory and history.” The encomium 
is too high. But a citation shall be given. , 

44 (A) The Danes enjoyed once this realm too long. Of which although some of 
them were born here, yet so long as the Danes blood was in them, they could never but 
favour the poor and barren realm of Denmark more than the rich country of England. 

44 The Normans after wan and possessed the realm. So long as ever the memory 
of their blood remained, the first most, and so less and less, as by little and little they 


(A [Strype, Life of Sir^fhomas Smith, p. 27.J 
(i r ) Llbid. p. 218.] ^ 


(/) [Ibid. p. 27.] 

(//) [Ibid. Orat. IV. Append, p. 83.J 
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grew to be English, what did /-hey? keep down tluj^English nation, niagnifie the 
Norman?; the rich *abbies and griories they gave to their Normans j the chief*’ holds, 
the noble seignories, the best bishopricks, and all. Yea, they went so low as to the 
parsonages and vicara’ges; if one were better to the purse than another, that a Normaii 
had. Poor English men wer£ glad to take their leavings. Anil so much was our 
nation kept under, that we f were glad to dissemble our tongue, and learn theirs: 
whereupon came the proverb. Jack would'bc a gentleman if he could apeak French .” 

We come now. to a composition of particular importance in the history of our lan. 
guage, the first regular drama. This is the tragedy of Gorboduc written bv Thomas 
Sackvilie, lord’Buckhurst, when he was young; and supposed by Mr. War ton to 
„have been finished early in the reign of Mary. ( It was printed, surreptitiously, 
and inaccurately,-in 1505; correctly, iu 1571. l‘ select a speech of Gorboduc to 
his counsellors, in answer to their advice upon his intention to give his realm in his 
life-time to his sons. 

“ I sec no cause to draw my mind 
To fear the nature of my loving softs, 

Or to misdeem that envy or disdain 

Can there work hate, where nature pianteth love.— 

In quiet I will pass mine aged days. 

Free from the travail and the painful cares 
That hasten age upon the worthiest kings. 

.But lest the fraud, that ye do seem to fear. 

Of flattering tongues corrupt their tender youth. 

Anil writhe them to the ways of youthful fust, 

To climbing pride, or to revenging hate. 

Or to neglecting of their careful charge, 

Lewdly to live in Wanton recklessness. 

Or to oppressing of the rightful cause, 

Or not to wreak the wrongs done to the poor, 

To tread down truth, or favour false deceit; 

I mean to join to either of my sons 

Some one of those, whose long approved faith 

And wisdom tried may well assure tny heart. 

That mining fraud shall find no way to creep 
Into their tensed ears with grave advjse.” 

Of higher mood are the strains which this noble author has* penned in his Induc¬ 
tion to the Mirror for Magistrates; the plan of which, resembling in some degree the 
Inferno of Dante, he is said td havte formed in the same reign. Language can hardly 
paint expiring Famine, and Death triumphing, in stronger colours. 

“ But, O the doleful sight that then we see: 

A griesly shape of Famine :- 

Her starved corpse, that rather seem’d a shade, 

'Hian any substance of a creature made. 

“ On her while we thus firmly fix’d our eyes, 

That bled for ruth of such a dreary sight, 

* Lo suddenly she shriek’d in so huge wise, 

As made hell-gates to shiver with the might, 

Wherewith a dart we saw how it did light 
Right on her breast, and therewithal pane Death 
Enthrilling it to reave her of feer breath. • 
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u And by arnl^by a dumb dead corpse wc ww, 

Heavy and cold, the*shape of Death aright, 

That dilunts all earthly creatures to his law, 

Agaiftsrwhose force in vain it is to fight. 

Ne pecfs, ne princes, nor no mortal wight, 

Ne towns, ne realms, cities, ne strongest tower, 

But all perforce must yield unto his power. 

“ His dart anon out*pf the corpse he took, 

And in his hand (a dreadfull sight to see) 

With great triumph eftsoones the same he shook, 

That most of all my fears affrayed me: 

His bodie dight with nought but bones perdie, 

The naked shape of man there saw I plain, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the veyn.” 

The delightfully figurative and picturesque style of our poetry is now to be observed 
. yi # Spenser ; who, as Warton has well remarked, here^‘ stands without a rival.” Even 
in our prose this high descriptive manner was sometimes adopted; and the romance of 
Sir Philip Sidney, at once a learned, manly, and fanciful composition, illustrates the 
richness of our tongue as well as the taste of the age, in the time of Elizabeth. 

Advancing far into her reign, .we find the language perfected in’llie Ecclesiastical 
Polity of Hooker. For if this noble composition he compared with the best writings 
of modern date, it will be found, as Lowth has pronounced, that in correctness, pro¬ 
priety, and purity of English style, he has hardly been surpassed, or even equalled, by 
any of his successors. * • 

Among the authors of this period also, and who is to*bc studied as an original 
master of our tongue, the incomparable Sliakspearc appears. 

About this time, Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, distin¬ 
guished himself as a writer of satires; of which kind of writing, so called, in our’ 
language, he has pronounced himself the Jirst author. 

“ I Jirst adventure, with fool-hardy might, • 

To tread the steps of'perilous despite: 

I % firsl adventure, follow me who list. 

And be the second English satirist.” 

He is better known as a theological writer, in the times of James the first and his 
successor. But as the composition illustrates existing manners' and customs, I have 
brought forward the author at the precise date of it. Nor will l omit to notice some 
of his later works. These Satires were published in 1.597. They often present models 
of elegance as well as wit, and admirable specimens of indignation as well as ridicule. 

* B.I. Sat. I. 

“ Nor ladie’s wanton love, nor wandring knight, 

Legend I out in rhimes all richly dight! 

Nor fright the reader with the pagan vaunt 
Of mightie Mahound, and great Termagaunt! 

Nor list I sonnet of my mistress* face, 

To paint some blowesse with a borrowed grace! 

Nor can I bide to pen some hungrie scene 
For thick-skin ears, and'undiscerning eyne!” 

B.I. Sat. VI. 

“ Another scorns the home-spun thread of rhymes, 

Match’dVith the lofty fecit of elder times: 
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Give him the nuinhred verse that Virgilfsung, 

And Virgil’s sell'sMialt speak the English tongue; 

Manhood and gat-hoiles shall he chpunt with chauiyjed feet, 

And headstrong dactyls making niusick meet! * « 

The nimble (/)\lactyls, striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees, pacing it l/elow! 

The lingring spondees, labouring to delay 
Tl^e breatlilcss dactyls with a sudden stay ! 

Wlioever saw a colt, wanton and wild, 

'Yok’d with a slow-foot ox on fallow field, 

Can right arced how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactylets. 

If Jove speak English in a thumb ing cloud, 

Tlncic/i-t/nvack, and riff'-raj)', roars lie out aloud ! 

Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate 1” 

■ * II. III. Sat. I. 

“ Tliou canst maskc in garish gauderie, 

To suit a fool’s far-fetched iiverie. 

A French head joyn’d to neeke Italian, 

Thy thighs from Germaine, and breast from Spain : 

An Englishman in none, a fool in alt; 

'Many in one, and one in severall!” 

II. V. Sat. II. t 

“ House-keeping’s dead!- 

Along thy way thou canst not but descry 
Fair glittering halls to tempt the hopeful eye.-— 

So this gay gate adds fuel to thy thought, 

That such proud piles were never rais’d for nought. 

Beat tin; broad gates ! a goodly hollow sound 
With double echoes doth again rewound; 

But not a dog dotli bark to welcome theq. 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing see: 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite. t 
The marble pavenugjt hid with desart* weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hettilock seed! — 

Look to the toured c himnies, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitality, 

Through which it breatheth to the open air, 

Betokening life and liberal well-fare; 

Lo, there the unthankful swallow takes her rest, 

* fills the tunnell with her circled nest!” 

I know not whether it has been remarked, that, in the Characters of Virtues and 
Vices, published by this author in lfk)8, his propensity to satire, without the aid of 
poetry, is also very obvious. Bat Bishop Hall has acquired, from his sententious way 
of writing, the name Of the Christian Seneca;, and his Meditations, which have been 
often pitted, have been Resembled to the Morals of the Philosopher. ,.His style , 

4 4 

(0 [Tins alludes to an absurd fashion, at that time, of publishing what were called English verses 
composed according to Latin rules.] * 
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indeed is always pithy, sometimes highly animated, often delicate and tender. From hjs 
TreatisVof Contcntation I select the description of those, (/) w7 10 /.note how to re/m/, 

*“ Those only kno\% how to want, tjiat have learnt to frame their mind to their 
Estate; like to a skWfill musician, that can let down his strings a peg lower when the 
tune requires it; or like to some euyning spagyrick, thlt call intend or remit the heat 
of his furnace according to occasion. Those, who f whfn they must be abased, can 
stoop subniissly ; like to a gentle reed, which, when the wiml blows stilf, fields evetv 
way. Those, that in an humble obeisance can lav themselves low at the foot of the 
Almighty, and put their mouth in the dust; that can patiently put their necks under 
the yoke of the Highest, and can say with the prophet, Tntly this is *«/ // sorrow, and 
J must hair it. , Those, that can smile upon their afflictions, rejoicing in their tri¬ 
bulation, singing in the jail with fowl and .Silas at midnight. Lastly, those, that .fan" 
improve misery to an advantage; being the richer tor their want, bettered with evils, 
strengthened with'infirmities ; and can truly say to the Almighty, 7 know that of'vcnj 
Jaithfidncss thou hast afflicted me .*’ 

As a fine writer, and one of4he greatest of our literary benefactors, the brave and 
* iU’tomplishcd Jlalegh is now to be noticed. His History ofttlie World is a proud and 
Undecaving monument <>f the power both of his talents and oifr tongue. Toftie dig¬ 
nity of history his style is particularly suited; pure, and never wauling nerve to 
strengthen* it. Their are also some (/) poetical remains, wbieli elegantly exemplif’v 
bis varied abilities. * . ' 

Of Bacon the style is admirably diversified in the subjects of which be treats. The 
scholar accordingly marks the boldness of bis imagery supported by suitable grandeur 
ofslietion. To the philosopher his discoveries are detailed with precision and porsjti- 
cuousness. And to those of common attainments his easy*and sententious language 
never speaks in vain. Of his Essays he has told us, that they, “ (■;//) of all his other 
works, have been jnost current; for that, as it seems, they come home to men’s 
business; and bosoms.” 

Lor abundant illustrations of popular diction, as well as graces of fine writing, the 
curious investigator of our language may next resort to Jonson, the.most learned 
and judicious comedian, as (//) Milton and his nephew Phillips call him. If in his 
language there was any fault, Drydefi says, “ (o') it was that lie weaved it too closely 
and laboriously, in bis comedies especially : perhaps, too, lie did a little too much 
romanize our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much 1/vtin as 
he found them; wherein, though he learnedly followed their language, lie did not 
enough comply with the idiom oftours.” 

In ascertaining the copiousness of our tongue, further assistance may, be derived 
from the Anatomy of Melancholy, by Burton; a book described by Antony Wood 
as ** (p) so full of variety of reading, that gentletVwn who have lost their time, and 
are put to a push for invention, may furnish themselves with matter for common or 
scholastical discourse and writing.” Burton was also distinguished as a “ (if) thorough- 
paced philologist.” Quaint as his style is, the work abounds with wit and learning j 
often with expressions of happy choice; and rarely without such digression from 
grave to gay, as to relieve the tedioiisness of perpetual citation. As > a jioet he inight 

(*) [Sect. IV.] 

(/) [In England’s Helicon. See also the Topographer, vol. 1. p.425. And Phillip*’* Theatr. 
Poet. Angl. edit. 1800. p. 308. 3U.] # 

(m) [Dedication of hi* Essay? to the Duke of Buckingham.] 

hi) [Milton, L’All. Phillips, Tlieat. Poet. Angl.] (a) [Essay on Dramhtick Poesy.] 

(;>) [A. Wood, Ath. Ox.] (q) [Ibid.] ’ ' 
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have excelled, if we may judge from the verses prefixed to his book •, in which how 
pleasing the imagery and versification are, a stanza or two will show. 

“ When I go musing all alone. 

Thinking of diners things lore-known ; 

When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow', and void of fear, 

Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet ; 

Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

, Nought so sweet as melancholy.— 


** When to myself I act, and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook-side, or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought-for, and unseen ; 

A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crown rny soul with happiness. 

AU my joys besides arc folly. 
Nought so sweet as melancholy.” 


i ^ 

In commendation of this mental luxury we .also find the poets Beaumont and 
Fletcher, contemporary with Burton, employed. The Song in their drama, entitled 
Nice Valour, displaying the moral, the figure, and the disposition of melancholy, has 
Hfecn repeatedly observed to have suggested sentiments in the II Penseroso of Milton. 
To these poets our language is, according to Drydcn, in the greatest degree indebted. 

(;•) Their plots were generally more regular than Shakspeare’s, especially those that 
were made before Beaumont’s death ; and they understood and imitated the convers- 
. ation of gentlemen much better.— Humour, which Ben Jonson derived from particu¬ 
lar persons, they made it not their business to describe: they represented ail the 
passions very lively, but above all, love. I am apt to believe the English language in 
them arrived to its highest perfection ; U'luil tvords have since been taken in, arc rather 
superfluous , than ornamental .” 

About this period wrote Owen Feltham, or Fellthfun; of whose principal work, 
entitled Resolves, a second edition was published in l6 l 28. These Resolves are 
short Essays upon various subjects, displaying fine sentiments and harmonious 
language; and sometimes highly poetical conception. He has indeed written 
some poetry*, but it is by his prose that he is distinguished. “ (s) Love those 
pleasures well,” he says, “ that arc on all sides legitimated by the bounty of heaven; 
after which no private gripe, iror faneyed goblin, comes to upbraid my sense 
for using them; but such as may with equal pleasure he again dreamed over, and not 
■ disturb my sleep. This is to take off the parchings of the summer sun, by bathing in 
a pure amichrystal fountain.” Again: “ (!) Wisdom and knowledge are sweet as 
the wakened musings of delightful thoughts, which not only df?w the mind with per¬ 
fumes tliat ever refresh us, but raise us to the mountain that gives us view of* Canaan; 
and shews us rays and glimpses of the glory that shall after crown us. Yet it is the 
object only that makes these good unto man, when God is the ocean that all his 
streams mal^e way unto.” Yet once more will l cite this attractive writer; and the 
very beginning of the citation will call to the scholar’s mind the words of« Milton in 
1 1 is Lyudas: 


) [Essay on Dramatick Poesy.] 


(s) [Res. B. ii. 50.] 


(/) [Disc, on Reel. ii. 11.] 
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“ Fame is theLpur that the clear spirit doth raise. 

The last infirmity of noble mind 

a 

^Vnd he may find thaV elsewhere also, Felt ham says, “ («) In noble minds praise 
is certainly a .spur, ft' not reward, to virtue.” , 

“ (j-) Desire qf'glbry is the last garment that oea t cm' men lay aside. For this you 
may take Tacitus: 4 Etiam sapientibus cupido gloria* nevissiina exuitur.* Not that it 
betters himself, being gone; but that it stirs up those that follow him to an oafiicst 
endeavour after noble actions; which is the only means to win the tune we wish for. 
Themistoeles that streamed out his youth in wine and venery, and was suddenly 
changed to a virtuous and valiant man, told one that asked what dul so strangely 
change him, that the trophy of Miltiadcs would not let. him sleep. 'Tamerlane made 
it his practice to read often the.heroick deeds of hi's progenitors; not as boasting in 
them, hut as glorious examples propounded to entire his virtues, 
awakes our sleeping virtues, like the noble acts of our predecessors, 
beacons, that fame and time have set on hills, to call us to a defence 
soever vice invades the comitfonwealth of man. Who can endure to smlk away his 
life iTi an idleVorner, when he has means; and finds how fame has blown ahoui de- 
|erving names? Worth begets, in weak and base minds, envy; but, in those that 
are magnanimous, emulation. Roman virtue made Roman virtues lasting. Brave 
men never' die, but like the phoenix ; from whose preserved ashes one or other still 


Surely nothing 
They are flaming 
of virtue, when- 


springs up, like them.”— 

We now approach the time, when “ our language began to lose the stability which 
it had obtained in that of Elizabeth; and was considered by every writer as a subject 
oifwhieh lie might try his plastick skill, by moulding it according to his own fancy/* 
Such is the remark of (//) Dr. Johnson, arising from a consideration of the style of 
Sir Thomas Brown ; a style “ vigorous, but nigged ; learned, but pedantiek ; deep, 
but obscure: it strikes, butdoesnotplea.se; it commands, but does not allure: bis 
tropes are harsh, and his combinations uncouth.” This is attributed to the disposi¬ 
tion of the age already noticed. “ Milton,*’ it is added, “ in consequence of this 
encroaching licence, began to introduce the Latin idiom; and Brown, though lie gave 
less disturbance to our structure and phraseology, yet poured in a multitude of exotick 
words; many, indeed, useful and significant, which, if rejected, must be supplied by 
circumlocution ; and some so obscure,’ that they conceal his meaning rather than ex¬ 
plain it.” Of Brown Dr. Johnson was an admirer, and in some respects an imitator. 
In our immortal Milton (to whose prose alone the preceding observation applies) he has 
injuriously omitted to notice, that* though the structure of his sentences may sometimes 
be affected, the most glowing diction abounds, and perspicuity, comprehensiveness, dig¬ 
nity, and closeness are often found united. If there were not innumerable passages, 
which might be cited from his prose-works, to illustrate those powers of his expression 
as well as the elevation of his thought, the Areopagitica and the Treatise on Educa¬ 
tion are distinct proofs of tins assertion. 

The influx of Latin words is also to be traced to an earlier period. It must have made 
some progress in the* time of Sir Philip Sidney, who, in a kind of masque presented 
before queen Elizabeth, introduces master Rombus, a pedagogue, eloquent in Anglo- 
Latiuisms, which it is evidently the object of Sidney to ridicule. But the pedantiek 
style was triumphant in the Feign of James. The pious and learned bishop Andrews, 
pedantic!^ in his conceits as well as diction], was styled the star of preachers. The 
great Bacon could sometimes sacrifice bis 'Judgement to the absurd fondness 


(u) [Res. B. ii. 22.] 


{*) [Res. B.i. 15.] 
% p 2 


(y) [Life of Sir Thomas Blrown.] 
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for the Latin and English’intermixture* And Dryderi has considered Jonson not only 
as occasionally “ rOmanizing our tongue too much," but also in the practice ’as| “ not 
enough complying with our own idiom." The love of latinizing is to be found in 
many writers of little, note,till late in the seventeenth century. IJut I know none, in 
whom it is so glaring, and often so offensive, as m Waterhouse, the learned comment¬ 
ator on Fortescuc. Hoylin, in l?v58, made this semark : “ (z) Many think, that they 
can never speak elegantly, nor write significantly, except they do it in a language of 
their own devising ; as if they were ashamed of their mother-tongue, and thought it not 
sufficiently curious to express their fancies. By means whereof more French and Latin 
Words have gained ground upon us since the mhhile of queen Elizabeth's reign* than 
, were admitted by our ancestors' (whether we look upon them as the British or Saxon 
rac-*) not only since the Norman but the Homan conquest.” Ofilcylin himself, a 
voluminous, acute, and learned writer, it has been said (a) that he so spoke as to be 
understood by the meanest hearer, and so wrote as to he comprehended by the most 
vulgar reader. 

In referring to the reigns of our first and second Charles, we meet, however, with 
abundance of fine writing; with the dear mid lively style which (.'hillingworth dis¬ 
plays in exposing the tricks of sophistry; ^with the unadorned but manly periods of 
liammoud, “ (h) spreading the treasur’d stores of truth divine;" with language 
strung and pure in the dangerous compositions of Hobbes j and with phraseology, 
though not laboured, correctly dignified, in the sentences of Clarendon, which always 
gratify by the precision with which they describe events, and more particularly cha¬ 
racters. But in bishop Jeremy Taylor the diction of our country “ (c) bursts out into 
sudden blaze." ii is grand, if is awful, it is pathetick ; bl ight.and energetick," it 
irresistibly seizes the attention ; copiously diversified, it has charms for the unlettered 
as Well as for the scholar and the ngin of taste. His painting of the various ways, in 
which the last enemy that shall be destroyed, accosts us, is perhaps unrivalled. 

’ “ (</) Death meets us.e\ cry where, and is procured by every instrument, and in all 
chances; and enters in at many tloors: by violence, and secret influence; bjt the 
aspect of a star, and the stink of a mist; by the emissions of a cloud, and the meeting 
of a vapour; hv, the fall of a chariot, and the stumbling at a stone; by a full meal, 
or an empty stomach; by watching at the .wine, or bv watching at prayers; by the 
sun 01 * the moon ; by a heat or a cold ; by sleepless nights, or sleeping days j by water 
frozen into the hardness and sharpness of a dagger, or water thawed into the floods 
of a river; by a hair or a raisin ; bv violent motion, oi* sitting still; by severity, or 
dissolution; by (Jod’s* mercy, or God’s anger; by”every thiijg in providence, and 
every thing*in manners; by every thing in nature,* and every thing in chance. 
Eripitur jtcrxom, unmet res • we take pains to heap up things useful to our life, and 
get our death in the purchase; ami the person is snatched away, and the goods re¬ 
main : and all this is the law and constitution of nature; it is a punishment to our 
sins, the unalterable event of providence, and the decree of heaven. The chains that 
confine us to this condition are strong as destiny, and immutable as the eternal laws 
of God. 

** I have conversed with some men who rejoiced in the death or calamity upon others, 
and accounted it as a judgement upon them for being on the other side, and against 
them in the contention; but within the revolution of a few* months the some man 
met with a more uneasy and unhandsome death; which when l saw, I wept^ and was 

(0 [Observ. on L’F.si range’s Hist, of K. Ch. 1. p. 

(«) [Vtmott’s Life of Hr. Ileylin, p. (&) [Warton, Triumph of Lie.] 

(<•) [Milton, Lycidus.] (*/) [ltule aud Exercises of Holy Dying, ch. 1. $ I.] 
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afraid ; lor I knew that it must be so with all men: for we also shall die, and end out 
quarrels and contentions, bv passing to a final sentence. 

# JWith what elegant Sdvaci’ty of diction has he illustrated a more attractive subject, 
if I may make one more citation from his admirable worjja! “ (< ) Marriage is the 
mother of the world, and preserves kingdoms, and fills erties and churches, and heaven 
itself. Celibacy, like the fly in the. heart of an apple, dwells in perpetual sweetness, 
but sits alone, and is confined and dies in singularity; but marriage, like the u&iul 
bee, builds a house and gathers sweetness from every flower, and labours and unites 
into societies and republieks, ami sends out colonies, and feeds the world with deli¬ 
cacies, and obeys their king, and keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes 
. the interest of mankind, and is tlyit state of good things to which God hath designed 
the present constitution of the world." 

*About the same time flourished Dr. Henry More, the celebrated Platonist, esteemed 
one of our greatest* divines and philosophers, and no mean poet. Though now perhaps 
little remembered, it may be proper to exemplify his style. Nor will it be found that 
Jhe 4 who in the seventeenth century was so enthusiastically admired, wanted power of 
fancy*or considerable vigour of expression. 

“ (_/") Then wilt thou say, God rules the world, 

- Though mountain, over mountain hurl’d. 

Be pitch’d amid thedoaming main :— 

Though inward tempests fiercely rock 
The tottering earth, that with the shock 
High spires and heavy rocks fall down:— 

Though pitchy blasts from hell up-bornc 
Stop the outgoings of the morn ; 

And nature play her fiery games, 

In this forc’d night, with fulgurant flames, 

Baring by fits, for more affright, 

The pale dead visages (ghastly sight) 

Of men astonish’d at the stour 
Of heaven’s great ragej the rattling shower 
Of hail, the hoarse bellowing of thunder, 

Their own loufl shrieks made mad with wonder: 

All this confusion cannot move 
The purged mind, freed from the love 
Of comnferce with her body dear, 

Cell of sad thoughts, sole spring of fear 1 ” 

“ (g) Whether therefore our eyes be struck with that more radiant lustre of the sun, 
or whether we behold that more placid and calm beauty of the moon; or be ref reshed 
with the sweet breathings of the open air; or be taken up with the contemplation of 
those pure sparkling lights of the stars; or stand astonished at the gushing down¬ 
falls of some mighty river, as that of Nile; or admire the height of some insuperable 
and inaccessible rock or mountain; or with a pleasant horrour and cUilnos look upon 
some silent wood, or solemn shady grove; whether the face of heaven smile upon m 
\yith a chearful bright azure, or look upon us with a more sad and minacious coun¬ 
tenance, dark pitchy clouds being charged with thunder and lightning to let fly 

(e) [Sermon, The Marriage Ring.] (/) [Philosophical Poem*, Cambridge, KM 7 . p,3M.] 
(g) [Mystery of Godliness, fbL 1660. The Pagans’ Evasion of Polytheism, chap. 3. - 
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against the earth; whether the air be cool, fresh, and healthful, or whether it be 
sultry, contagious, ‘and pestilential, so that while we gasp for liie we are forced to 
draw in a sudden and inevitable death ; 'whether the earth^stand firm and prove 
favourable to the industry of the artificer, or whether she threaten the very found¬ 
ations of our buildings with Hrqpibling and tottering earthquakes accompanied with 
njmugient echoes and ghastly murmurs from below; whatever notable emergencies 
happen for either good or had to us; these are the Joves and Vejoves that we 
worship, which to us a re* not many but one Hod, who has the only power to save or 
destroy. And,therefore from whatever part of this magnificent temple of his, the 
world, he shall send forth his voice, our hearts and eyes are presently directed thither- 
„ ward with fear, love, and veneration. , • « . 

"** Nor does our devotion stop here, or rather stay only without; but those more 
notable alterations, and commotions, we find within ourselves, we attribute alsotto 
him whose spirit, life, and power filleth all things. And therefore those very passions 
of love and wrath, on the former whereof dependeth all that kindly sweetness of 
affection that is found in either the friendship of men or love of women, as on the 
latter alfthc pomp and splendour of war; these, with the rest of the passions of the 
soul, we look upon as manifestations of his presence, who worketh every where for 
* our solace, punishment, or trial." 

Hence we proceed to the learned and copious, 1 might say occasionally redundant, 
Barrow; in whom accuracy of erudition, energy of style, and force of reasoning, arc 
alike conspicuous. His description of wit is a masterpiece of composition. 

“ (A) First,* it may he demanded, what the thing we speak of is? Or what this fa¬ 
cetiousness doth import ? To which questions I might reply, as Democritus did to him 
that asked the definition of a man, ‘ 'Tis that which we all see and know.’ Any one 
^better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform him by description. 
It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so 
’ many postures, so inauy garhs, so variously apprehended by several eyes and judge¬ 
ments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a cletU\and certain notion thereof, than 
to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the Heefing air. Sometimes 
it licth in pat, allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or ill forging an apposite tale : sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, 
faking advantage fipin the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound; 
sometimes it is wrapped pa a dress of humorous expression: sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd similitude: sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, 
in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly divesting or cleverly re¬ 
torting all objection: sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart 
irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con¬ 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense; sometimes a scenical representation of persons or 
things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it: sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being: sometimes 
it riseth only from a lpcky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes from a crafty wrest¬ 
ing obvious matter to tbepurpose. Off on it consisteth in one knows not what, and spring- 
cth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplicable; being an¬ 
swerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of language. It is, in short, 
a manner of spe$khig out of the simple and plain way, (such as reason teacheth and 
proveth things by,) which, by a pretty surprizing uncoutnness in conceit or expression, 
doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it Some wonder, and breeding some delight 

(A) [Agaimt'Foolfeh Talking and Jesting, Serin, vol. 1. S. 14 .] 
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thereto. It raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special 
felicity* Of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar; it smiling 
t<$ argue a rare quickness of parts, that one can letch in remote conceits applicable; a 
hotable skill, that he Ian dextrously accommodate them to the purpose before him; 
together with a lively* brisk ness of humour, not apt to 4amp those sportful flashes of 
imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons afe termed dextrous men, 

and wrpfei, men of facile or versatile manners, who'can easily turn themselves to all 
things, or turd all things to themselves.) It #lso procure,th delight, by gratifying 
curiosity with its rareness, as semblance of difficulty: (as monsters, not for their 
beauty, but their rarity ; as f juggling tricks, not for their use, but their abstruseness, 
are beheld with pleasure:) by diverting the mind from ibj, road of serious thoughts; 
by instillhig gaiety and airiness of spirit; by provoking to such dispositions of spi^t; 
in way of emulation or complaisance, and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful 
or insipid, with an*unusual and thence grateful tang.” 

Coeval with. Harrow was bishop«Z J carson ; of whose writings the vefy dust has been 
pronounced by Bentley gold. That for exactness of method, correctness of language, 
~&ftd well-turned periods, he is to be ranked among our best writers, all will acknow¬ 
ledge who have read with attention his Exposition of the C.eed. 1 will select his 
analogical illustration of the resurrection. 

“ (*) Beside the principles of which we consist, and the action:} which flow from 
us, the consideration of the things without us, and the natural course of 
variations in the creature, will render the resurrection yet more highly probable. 
Every space of twenty-four hours teaclicth thus much, in which there is always 
a revolution amounting to a resurrection. The day dies into a night, and is 
buried in silence and in darkness; in the next morning it appcui;rth again and 
reviveth, opening the grave of darkness, rising from the dead of night; this is a 
diurnal resurrection. As the day dies into night, so doth the summer into winter: 
the sap is said to descend into the root, and there it lies buried in the ground; 
the earth is covered with snowier crusted with frost, and becomes a general 
sepulchre *, when the spring appfareth all begin to rise, the plants and flowers peep 
out of their graves, revive, and grow and flourish ; this is the annual resurrection. 
The corn by which we live, and for want^f which we perish with famine, is notwith¬ 
standing cast upon the earth, and buried in the ground, with a design that it may 
corrupt, and being corrupted may revive and multiply; our bodies are led by this 
constant experiment, and we continue this present life by succession of resurrections. 
Thus all tilings are repaired by corrupting, are preserved by peiishing, and revive by 
dying; and can we think that man, the lord of all these things, which thus die ami 
revive for him, should be detained in death as never to live again ? is it imaginable 
that God should thus restore all things to man, and not to restore man to himself? 
If there were no other consideration, but of the principles of human nature, of the 
liberty and remunerability of human actions, ami of the natural revolutions and 
resurrections of other creatures, it were abundantly sufficient to render the resurrec¬ 
tion of our bodies highly probable. .» * 

“*We must not rest in this school of nature, nor settle our persuasions upon 
likelihoods; but as we passed from an apparent possibility, unto a high presumption 
and probability, so must we pass from thence unto a full assurance of an infallible 
certainty. And of this indeed we cannot be assured but by the revelation of tlig will 
of God; upon his power we must conclude that we may, from his wilt that we shall, 


(i) [Expos, of the Creed, Art. XI. The Resurrection of the Body. ] 
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rise from tlic dead. Now the power of God is known unto all men, and therefore all 
men may infer from thence a possibility; but the will of God is not revealed .into all 
men, and therefore all have not an infallible certainty of the Resurrection. For the 
grounding of which assurance. 1 shall shew that God hath revealed the determination 
of his will to raise the dead, cud that he hath uojt only delivered that intention in his 
Word, hut hath also several ways confirmed the same,” 

't/f the same period was (!o\vley, the ease ami unaffected structure of whose sen¬ 
tences Dr. Johnson has especially commended. 'Hence a learned biographer of the 
critick has taken occasion to consider his injudicious partiality to Brown ; and in the 
following discriminative remarks to introduce some of our finest writers, with a eoin- 

{ jarative estimate also of AUdtsbn and Jdhnson. “ (/•) Cowley,” be observes, “ may 
>e.placed at the head of those who cultivated a clear and natural style. ** Dryden, 
Tillotson, and Sir William Temple, followed. Addison, Swift, and Pope, frith more 
correctness, carried om language well nigh to perfection. Of Addison Johnson was 
used to say, He is the Itaphacf of Essay writers. Ifow he differed so widely from such 
elegant models, is a problem not to he solved, unless i f be true, that he took an early 
tincture from the writer,! of the last cent my, [the seventeenth,J particularly Sir 
Thomas Brown, lionise the peculiarities of hilf&tyie, new combinations, sentences of 
an unusual structure, and words derived from the learned languages. His own 
account of the master is, When common words wfcrc U\ss pleasing to the ear, oh less distinct 
in their signification, / familiarised the terms <f philosophy, by applying them to popular 
ideas. But he forgot the observation of Dryden, If too many foreign words are poured 
in u]H>n us, it looks as if they were designed, not to assist the natives, hut to conquer 
thejn. There is, it must he admitted, a swell of language, often out of all proportion 
to the sentiment; hut there is, in general, a fulness of mind, and the thought seems 
to‘expand with the sound of the words. Determined to discard colloquial barbarisms 
and licentious idioms, he forgot the elegant simplicity that distinguishes the writings 
•of Addison. JIu had what Locke Calls a rouncl-about view of his subject *, and though 
he was never tainted, like many modern wits, witiyAho ambitioii yt' sinning in para¬ 
dox, he may be fairly called an original thinker. rlis reading toh extensive. He 
treasured in his mind frhnlever was worthy of notice, but he added to it from his own 
meditation^ He collected qtuv recondctrl,^auctaijuc promerct. 

“ Addison was not so profound a thinker, die wds bom to write, converse, and live 
with ease ' and he found &n early patron in lord Somers. He depended, however, 
more upon a fine taste than the vigour of his mind. His Latin poetry shows that he 
relished, with a jus^ selection, all the refined and- delicate beauties of the-Roman 
classieks jlfmd, when ho cultivated his native language, no wonder that he* formed 
that graceful style which has been so justly admired; simple, yet elegant; adorned, 
yet never over-wrought; rich in allusion, yet pure and perspicuous; correct, without 
labour; nnd tiu|jighf sometimes deficient in strength, yet always musical. His essays 
in general a'ife ofr the surface of life; if ever original, it was in pieces of humour. Sir 
Roger de Coverlev, and the tory fox-hunter, need not to be mentioned. 

" Johnson had a fnpibpf humour, but he did not know it; nor was he willing to 
descend ft> the Bmiliaf idiom, and the variety of diction, which that mode of com¬ 
position required. ■ The letter in the Rambler, No. I‘i., from a young girl that wants 
a place, will illustrate this observation. 

“ Addison possessed an unclouded imagination, alive to the first objects of nature 
and of art. He reaches the sublime without any apparent effort. When he tells us, 
‘ If we consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of them 

# (k) [Arthur Murphy, Life of Dr. Johnson.] 

. 1 *> • * 
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'' attended with a different set of planets; if we still discover new firmaments, and new 
lights,'that are sunk farther in those unfathomable depths of tether; we are^lost in*a 
labyrinth of suns and worlds, and copfounded with the magnificence and immensity 
t>f nature.* The ease, with which this passage rises to unaffected grandeur, is the 
secret charm that captivates the reader. » 

“ Johnson is always lofty ; he seJms, to use Dryden's phrase, to be o’er-iuformM 
with meaning, and his words do not appeal* to himself adequate to his conception. 
He moves in state, and his periods arc always .harmonious}. His oriental talcs are 
in the true style of eastern magnificence, and yet none of them are‘so much admired 
as the visions of Mirza. fn matters of criticism, Johnson is never the^echo of preced¬ 
ing writers: he,thigks and decides fcfr himself. • • 

u If we except the Essays on’the Pleasures of Imagination, Addison cannot # b£ 
called a |fbilosophical critick. Ilis Moral Essays are beautiful; but in that province 
nothing can exceed the Rambler; though Johnson used to say, that the Essay on 
the Burthens of Mankind (in the Spectator, No. 538.) was the most exquisite he 
had ever read. , 

Talking «f himself, Johnson said, ‘ Topham Beauclcrk has wit, and every thing 
comes from him with ease ; but when, I say a good thing, I scan to labour.’. When 
we compare him with Addison, the contrast is still stronger.* AddisOn lends grace, 
and ornament to, truth; Johnsoh gives it force and energy. Addijon makes virtue 
amiable; Johnson represents it asf an awful duty. Addison insinuates himself with 
an air of modesty ; Johnson commands like a dictator, but a dictator in his splendid 
robes, not labouring at the plough. Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid 
serenity talking to Venus, * vultu, quo coelum tempestatesoue serenat.’ Johnson is 
Jupiter tonans; he darts his lightaing, and rolls his thumjer, in the .cause of virtue 
and piety. The language seems to fall short of his ideas; he pours along, familiariz¬ 
ing the terms of philosophy, with bold inversions, and sonorous periods; but we may 
apply to him what Pope has said of Homer: * It is the sentiment that swells^and fills. 
out the diction, which rises with it* and forms itself' about it; like glass in the fur¬ 
nace, which grows to a greater magnitude, as the breath within is more powerful, and 
the heat more intense.* • 

“ It is not the design of this comparison to decide between these two eminent 
writers. In matters of taste every reader will choose for himself. Johnson is always 
profound, and of course gives the fatigue of thinking. Addison charms while lie 
instructs; and writing, as he always does, a pure, an elegant, and idiomatick style, 
he may be pronounced the safest model for imitation.” * 

The gmat master of*our language, however, in the estimation^' Johqson himself, 
is evidently Dryden. “ (/) Dryden,” he says, “ in his prose is always another anil 
the same; he does not exhibit a second time the saftie elegances in the same form, nor 
appears to have any art other than that of expressing with clearness what he thinks 
with vigour. His style could not easily be imitated, cither seriously or ludicrously; 
for, being always equable and always varied, it has no prominent or discriminative 
characters. The beauty, who is totally free from disproportion of paits and features, 
cannot be, ridiculed by an overcharged resemblance. From his jmqsc, however, 
Dryden derives only his accidental and secondary praise: the veneration, with which 
his name is pronounced by every cultivator of English literature, is paid to him 
as he refined; the language, improved the sentiments, and tuned the ^timbers, of 
English poetry.” . ‘ * 


VOLi i. 


(/) (Life of Dryden.J 
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•Allowing Uryden this supremacy, the cultivators of our literature, however, will 
acknowledge, with pride as well as gratitude, their obligations to those who nourished 
near his time: to Tillotson and Temple, each distinguished for simplicity of style j the 
former also for his perspicuity,jthe latter for ease anil harmony: to»Swift, who, regard¬ 
less of harmonious periods, writes with plainness aqd with precision; who “(w)studied 
purity/’ and has rarely missrdMtwho of correct English is a model: to Addison, 
“ the sweetest child of Attick eleganceto Pope, of whom .Watts has said, that 
there is scarcely a happy combination of words, or a phrase poetically elegant in the 
English language, which he has not inserted into his version of Iiomer: to South, 
whose rich diction is rarely unaccompanied with honest indignation, or keen sarcasm: 
to the polished ami graceful Atterbury: to Scott, the eloquent ..author of the 
Christian life : to Locke, who u (/i) yields not the palin of metaphysical acuteness 
to the sullen sophistry of Hobbes, or the cold scepticism of Hume:” and to Berkeley, 
before whose “ brilliancy of imagination, and delicacy of taste,” the labour and 
pomp of Shaftesbury sink into insignificance. 

YVe come now to the contemporaries of Johnson, ani find in Y\ r afburton the force 
and freedom of the lexicographer, but not the splendid diction. The character of 
Warburton’s style, “ (b) is freedom and three united.” Nobody understood the 
philosophy of*grammar better; yet in the construction of* his terms he was not nice, 
rather he was somewhat negligent—To say all in a word, he possessed, in an emi¬ 
nent degree , 1 those two qualities of a great writer,* sapere et J'ari; I mean, superior 
sense, and the power of doing justice to it by a sound and maftly eloquence. Jt was 
an ignorant cavil, that charged him with want of taste. The objection arose from the 
originality of his manners; but he wrote, when he thought tit, with the greatest purity 
and even elegance, notwithstanding his strength and energy, which frequently ex¬ 
clude those qualities.” Of a different excellence of style and manner wc have a 
most pleasing example in Goldsmith. All is inartificial. Ilis periods, however, are 
*“ so smooth rtnd full of melodious sounds,” that to a true English ear “ the harp of 
Orpheus cannot he more charming.” To his contemporary, who assumed the name 
of Junius, Johnson himself has conceded (p) liveliness of imagery, pungency of pe¬ 
riods, and fertility of Allusion ; but cannot think the style of this Writer secure from 
criticism, or that his expressions are not qjften trite, and his periods feeble. At an¬ 
other" time Johnson said, “ ( 7 ) I should have believed Burke to be Junius, because 
l know no man but Burke who is capable of writing these letters; but Burke spon¬ 
taneously denied it to me. The case would have been different, bad I asked him if 
he was the author; a man so questioned, as to an anonymous publication, may think 
he has a right to den^ it.” To the eloquent, the malignant, and still unmasked calum¬ 
niator, Burke is certainly not inferior in any charm of composition; and when Burke 
impugned the characters or opinions of others, he had recourse to “ open war,” and 
not to “ covert guile.” If we look for simple elegance of style, w nere is it more 
conspicuous than in his philosophical criticism on the Sublime and Beautiful ? if for 
richer ornaments of" diction, for rhetorick both splendid and affecting, where are they 
more jthickly sown than in his tract upon the French Revolution ? But by his morals 
as well as faculties Burke gratifies the redder; and is not found like the infidel philo¬ 
sopher to whom England is indebted for one of her histories, or like the learned inves¬ 
tigator of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, sullying the finest graces of lan- 
• 

* (w) [Johnson, Life of Swift.] (n) [Professor White, Serin. I.] 

i \o) [Hurd, Life of Warburton.] (p) [Thoughts respecting Falkland’s Islands.] 

( 7 ) [Boswell, Life of Johnson.] 
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s guage with indecent sneers against revealed religion. Lastly, as to a model of the 

* elegant 'diction of modern times, and which is not made the vehicle of licentious 

opinions, we may resort to Wart on,, the historian of English poetry. His style is 
Yemarkable for its perspicuity j and the modulation or dignity of his periods is exceeded 
only by those of hin\ “ whose waitings have given ^udour to virtue and confi¬ 
dence TO TRUTH.” > * , ♦ 

Of the power over language, which the last great writer has exercised, his preface 
to this Dictionary is an ample and noble specimen. But to few readers are any ot 
Dr. Johnson’s compositions unknown. Mr. Wavton’s delightful work, on accoun'- 
of its learned allusions and antiquarian research, has not* been sb generally ex¬ 
plored. An extract from it, therefore, may to some he a novel display of the rich¬ 
ness of our tongue; and may be not the less gratifying, if it opens to their view 
some exploded ceremonies of “ the olden time.” 

** (r) The age of queen Elizabeth is commonly called the gplden age of English 
poetry. It certainly may not improperly be styled the most poetical age of these 
annals. • * 

• Among the great features which strike us in the poetry of this period, are the 
predominancy of fable, of fiction, and fancy, and a preelection lor interesting 
adventures and pathetic events. I will endeavour to assign and explain the causo 
of this characteristic distinction, which may chiefly be referred, to the following 
principles, sometimes blended, ahd sometimes operating singly: The* revival and 
vernacular versions of the classics, the importation and translation of Italian novels, 
the visionary reveries or refinements of false philosophy, a degree *of superstition 
sufficient for the purposes of poetry, the adoption of the machineries of romance, 
and the frequency and improvements of allegoric exhibition iu the popular 
spectacles. 

“ When the corruptions and impostures of popery were abolished, the fashion of 
cultivating the Greek and Homan learning became universal: and the literary cha¬ 
racter was no longer appropriated to scholars by profession, but assumed by the 
nobility and gentry. The ecclesiastics had found it their interest to keep the lan¬ 
guages of antiquity to themselves, and men were eager to khow what had been so 
long injuriously concealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mantfe of mystery was 
removed not only from religion but from literature. The laity, who had now been 
taught to assert their natural privileges, became impatient of the old rnonopoly of 
knowledge, and demanded admittance to the usurpations of the clergy. The general 
curiosity for new discoveries, heightened either by just or imaginary ideas of* the 
treasures contained in the Greek and Roman writers, excited all persons of leisure and 
fortune to study the. classics. The pedantry of the present age was the politeness of 
tire last. An accurate comprehension of the phraseology and peculiarities of the 
ancient poets, historians and orators, which yet seldom went farther than a kind of 
technical erudition, was an indispensable and almost the principal object in the circle 
of a gentleman’s education* Every young lady of fashion was carefully instituted in 
classical letters: and the daughter of a duchess was taught, not only to distil strong 
waters, but to construe Greek. Among the learned females of Jiigh distinction, 
queen Elizabeth herself was the most conspicuous. Roger Ascham, her preceptor, 
speaks with rapture of her astonishing progress in the Greek nouns; and declares 
with no small degree of triumph, that during a long residence at Windser-castle, she 
was accustomed to read more Greek i* a day, than ‘ some prebendary of that church 

(»') [Hist, of Eng. Poetry, vol. a. p. 40*. j 
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did Latin, in one week.’ ‘And although perhaps a princess looking out words in a 
lexicon, and writing down hard phrases from Plutarch’s Lives, may be thought at pre¬ 
sent a more incompatible and extraordinary character, than a canon of Windsor 
understanding no Greek and Ipit little Latin, yet Elizabeth’s passion for these acqui¬ 
sitions was then natural, and r< suited from the geyius and habitudes of her age. 

'• The books of antiquity being thu» familiarized to the greqt, every thing was 
tinibiured with ancient, history ami mythology. The heathen gods, although dis¬ 
countenanced by Jhe Calvinists on a suspicion of their tending to cherish and revive a 
spirit of idolatry, came into general vogue. When the queen paraded through a country- 
town, almost every pageant was a pantheon. When she paid a visit at the.house of 
pny of her nobility, at entering the ball she was saluted by the Penates, and conducted 
to ter privy-chamber by Mercury. Even the pastry-cooks were expert mythologists. 
At dinner, select transformations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses were exhibited in con¬ 
fectionary; and the splendid teeing of an immense historic plum-cake, was embossed 
with a delicious basso-relievo of the destruction of Troy- In the afternoon, when 
she condescended to walk in the garden, the lake was covered with Tritons and 
Nereids : the pages of the family were converted into Wood-Nymphs*, who peeped 
from every bower} mid the footmen gamboled over the lawns m the figure of 
Satyrs.” ——— * 

l have thus made some slight additions to Dr. Johnson’s history of our language ; 
showing a variety of style which lias obtained, andtflumbly guiding the curious to more 
ample yifurmation on the subject. An elaborate and regular history of the English 
■ tongue is a desideratum in our literature; and instead of a paucity of materials 
subservient to this object, as Dr. Johnson would insinuate, there is abundance. 
Volumes arc due to it. ‘Let the investigator mark the unwearied labours of Wan- 
ley in his description of Saxon manuscripts; let him explore others, which in the 
libraries of onr cathedrals, and colleges, and other repositories, exist, and have 
not received the advantage of Wan ley’s notice: and he will not complain of 
the paucity of materials. Next, let him attend to the following remark of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. “ In order to trace with exactness the progress of any language, it 
seems necessary, 1. that we should have before us a continued series of authors; 
2. that those authors should have been approved, as having written, at least, 
with purity; and d. that their writings should have been correctly copied. In 
the English language, wc have scarce any authors within the first century after the 
Conquest; of those, who wrote before Chaucer, and whose writings have been pre¬ 
served, wo have no testimony of approbation frtnn their contemporaries or suc¬ 
cessors ; and lastly, the copies of their works, which we have received* are in general 
so full of inaccuracies, as to make it often very difficult for us to be assured, that we 
are in possession of the genujne* words of the author.” Such materials let him 
examine with care; and he will find, what in the present sketch I have occasionally 
but briefly shown, that the collation of what is printed with what is writteifwill often 
. establish tnat which has been disputed, and rectify that which has been perverted. 
Let hjm moreover precisely ascertain and compare our provincial dialects. And thus 
his labours may tend to form a complete history of the language, anti at the same 
rime illustrate the general philosophy of speech. J 
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Concerning the Norman Tongue. 

• 

I HAVE observed, in the history of the language, that the Norman was never 
popular. See p. xlvii. Brerewood, noticing the attempt of William the Con¬ 
queror to subdue tae language qs well as the country, pronounces his injunctions. 
“ that French only should be tayght in the schools here; and that all the laws of it He 
land should be written, and all the pleadings performed, in that languageas wholly 
unavailing to accbmnlish his design. “ For the English being tin- more numerous 
than the Normans, the effect and result of all his labour was only that a few French 
words were mixed ifrith the English. Such was the success of the Franks among 
the Ganls, and of the Goths among the Italians and Spaniards.” The Norman 
of the period, when William-planned his secondary conquest, might have been 
cited: it is as follows, in his Laws. 


Concerning things found by chance. 


Altresi de aver endirez e dc altre Iro- 
vqjue seit mustred de treis pars del 
veisined que il eit testeiuonic dp la tro- 
veure si alquens vienge a pref pur darner 
la chose duist waige c trove plegcs quo 
sc altre clamud laveir dedenz lan e un 
jouv qui il ait a droit en la curt cclui qui 
lauerat ttoved. 


What is said of cattle jnay be applied 
to any thing else which is found; let it* 
be showed in three parts of the vicinage, 
that there may be evidence of the finding; 
and if any onc 4 brings proof and lays 
claim to what is found, let him give gages 
and find pledges, that if any other person 
shall claim the cattle within the year and 
a day, the person who found them shall 
be amenable to justice. • 


Edward the third enacted, as it is recorded in this old French, a law ,fbr Che re¬ 
storation of the language which had been disused in legal proceedings; assigning, as 
the reason of the statute, that, ip foreign countries* justice wa^ always observed to be 
best done, where their laws were studied and practised in their own language. The 
statute is too furious to be heYe omitted. * 


r , ^ Stat. 36 Edw. III. cap. xv. Anno 1364. 

* Pleas shall be pleaded in the English, tongue , and inroiled in Latin. 

Item pur ce qe monstre est soVentfoitz Item, because it is often showed to the 
au Roi par prclats dues counts barons & .King by the prelates, dukes, carls, barons, 
tout la communalte les grantz tneschicfs *and all the commonalty* of the great mis- 
qe sont advenuz as plusours du realme de chiefs which have happened to divers of 
ce qq les leyes custumes et estatutz du dit the realm, because the laws, customs, and 
realme ne sont pas conuz ^mmunement statutes of this realm be riot commonly 
en mesme le realme par cause qils'sont holden and kept in the same ttalm, for 
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pleilez monstrez & j uggpz en la lange 
Franceia, qest trop dvscontio en le (lit 
rcalnie issint qb lea gentz qe pi Client ou 
sent empledez en les courtz |e Hoi & lea 
courtz ilautres nont entendement ne co- 
nissance do ce qest dil pur eu(x no contjre 
euic- par lour sergeant/ & autfes pie-* 
dours & qe resonablenicnt les dites leyes 
& custodies serront le plus tost apris & 
conuz & mieultz cntcn.luz en la lange 
Usee eu le dit ro il me & par 'taut clics- 
cujj, du dit real me se purroit mieultz go- 
verner sanz la ire offense a la leye Sc le 
mieultz garder quiver & defeudre ses lie- 
ritages Sc possessions & cn di verses regions 
& paiisou le Uoi les nobles Sc nut res du 
dit realme out c&te est bon go\ernement Sc 
ploin droit lliit a cliescun par cause qe loiif 
Jeyes Sc costumes sont apris & use/, en la 
lange du paiis Le Uoi dosirant le bon go- 
vernement & tranquillitc de son poeple & 
do ouster Sc eseluireles maulx Sc meseliiefs 
# qe aont advent ik &<.pnrront avenir en ccstc 
partic ad pur les e;iilses susdites onleigne 
& ^stabli del ,assynt' avaptdit qe ton ten 
pices qe serront :1* yleiler en ses court/ 
queconques devant ses justices quccon- 
ques on en ses autres places ou devant 
8CH autres ministres qucconqucs oil en les 
courtz S» places ties autres seignurs qeeon- 
ques deinz le realmc soient jiledez mon- 
stretz detenduz responduz dqjbatuz & 
jugged en la lange Englei.se & »jils soient 
entreez & emoullez on Latin & qe les 
leyes & custumes du dit realmc, termes 
Sc processes soient tei.uz & garilez come 
ils sont. k blit este avant ces lieures & qe 
per les auucicns termes & formes de 
counter mil liouime soit perdant issint qe 
la matierc del action soit pleincnient 
monstre eu la demonstrancc & en le brief. 
Et cst acordc del assent avantdit <[e eestes 
ordeignances Sc estatuz de pleder eo- 
mencecnt Si tiegiient lieu al quinzeine^. 
Scint Hiller’ prochein avenir. 


that they be pleaded, showed, and judged 
in the French tongue, which is much un¬ 
known in the said realm, so that the 
people which do implead, or be implerfded, 
in the King’s courts and in'the courts of 
other; have no knowledge nor understand¬ 
ing of that which is said for them or 
against them by their seijoants and other 

( ileaders j and that reasonably the said 
aws and customs the rather shall be per¬ 
ceived and known, and better understood 
in the tongue used ip the said realm, and 
by so much every man of the said realm 
may the better govern himself without of¬ 
fending of the law, and the better keep, 
save, and defend hispheritage and posses¬ 
sions : And in divers regiqns and coun¬ 
tries, where the king, the nobles, and 
other of the said realm have been, gqod 
governance and full right is done to 
every Jffcrson because that * their laws and 
customs be learned and lised in the tongue 
of the country: The King desiring tile good 
governance and tranquillity of his people, 
and to ..put out And eschew the harms 
and mischiefs which do or may happen in 
this behalf by the occasions aforesaid, hath 
ordained anil established by the assent 
aforesaid;"' that all pleas which shall he 
pieced in any courts whatsoever, before 
any of his justices whatsoever, or in his 
other places, or bcibre any of his other 
ministers whatsoever, within the realm, 
shall be pleaded, showed, defended, an¬ 
swered, debated, and mdged in thp Eng¬ 
lish tongue, and that they be entered and 
inrolled in Latin: and thalfthe laws and 
customs of the same realm, terms, and 
processes, he holden and kept as they be 
and have been before this time ;^and that 
by the ancient terms and form^w the dc- 
claratipm no man be prejudiced, so that 
the matter of the action be fully showed 
in the declaration and in the writ. And 
it is accorded by the assent aforesaid, that 
this ordinance and statute of pleading 
begin and hold place at the fifteenth of 
St. Hilary tiqgjt. coming.] 
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additions to the preceding history. 

* *' 

P. xlvi. I ought to'have observed! that the composition of Layamon occasionally 
exhibits an intermixture of rhymes. . i *)* * * 

P. Wiii. What I have ascribed, in-the.note, solely to the old printers respecting 
the letter z, may be also said of old transcribers. 

P. lxxiv. A Bafede of the Village without Paintyng is ascribed by Hitson to Lyd¬ 
gate. Bibl. Poet. p. 70 . Mr. Tyrwhitt considers, however, what.is here cited, as one 
of the genuine works of Chaucer. .Canterb. Tales, Ito. edit. vol. l i. jf. .liil), 5J0. The„ 
name of Hoccleve should have been inserted in tin? contents of this section. * 
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tVhcrc this mark % follows the word, il signifies that such word is not to he'found in the 
Dictionary of Dr. Johnson. 

Where this mark I follow# the word, it signifies that addition or alteration is made in respect 
either to ttui etymology, or definition, or example, of the word given hy Dr. Johnson. 


A ')’ Ilie first Utter of (lie European alphabets, 
2 has, in the English language, three different 
sounds, which may he termed the broad, 
open, and slender. This is I)r. Johnson's distinc¬ 
tion of the .sounds of this letter; which other gram- 
marinas augment. But, in tact, it has regularly 
only two sounds peculiar to itself; a short and a 
long one; all other sounds being irregular; and 
those of a are various, according toils combination 
with other letters. 

The broad sound resembling that oT the Ger¬ 
man a is found in many of our monosyllables, as 
alt, wall, mall, salt ; in which a is pronounced as 
an in cause, or aw in law. Many of these words 
were ancienjh? written with au, as, sow#, vault -. 
which happens to be still retained in fault. This 
was probably the ancient sound of the Saxons, since 
it Is almost uniformly preserved in the rustick pro¬ 
nunciation, and in the Northern dialects, Dr. John¬ 
son says; as, maun for man, haund for hand. But 
the Northern pronunciation is rather that of man, 
and hand or haul. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found, 
Dr. Johnson says, m father, rather, and mofc ol>- 
• scurely in fancy, fast. See. Ibis pronunciation is 
indeed found in rath , In#, not in ita’ derivative 
rather, die a of which is usually uttered as in fancy. 
A slender, or dose, is the pcftgliar a of the' English 
language, resembling the sound of the French «* 
masculine, or diphthong ai in pats, or perhaps » 
vo*. r. 


middle sound Iretwccn them, or between the a and 
e; to this the Araliick a is said nearly to approach. 
Of this sound wc have example# in the words place, 
Jure, waste, and all those that terminate i nationi 
as, relation, na/iiyt, generation. 

A is also, in* some words, transient and unobserved, 
as in the last syllables of carriage mul marriage; 
in others less faintly sounded, ns in those of captain. 
and chaplain; and in some obscurely uttered, as in 
collar, _ jocular, pillar, regular, where the sound most 
resembles that of short u. 

A is short, as, glass, grass; or |png, as, glaze, graze ; 
it is marked long, generally, by an e final, as, plane, 
or Ary an i added, as, plant. The short a is open, 
the long a close. 

I. A, an article set Indore nouns of the singular num¬ 
ber ; a man, a tree; denoting the number one, a# 
a man is coming, that is, no more Ilian one ; or an 
indefinite indication, a# a man may come this way; 
that is, any man. This article has no plural signi¬ 
fication. Before words beginning with a vowel and 
h inute, and also aspirated words accented on the se¬ 
cond syllable, it is written an ; as, an ox, an egg, an 
honour, an habitual practice. ‘Formerly an prcccdod 
all words beginning with //. Indeed an is the original 
article from the Saxon. The Saxons wrote an tjx op, 
a tree,an yedpa, a few which succeeding times con¬ 
tracted into a. It is the adjective ane, ecu, an, one; 
applied as the French and Italians apply their nu¬ 
merals un,une i the Dutch their ten ; and the Ger¬ 
ms* their ein. 



-. A taken materially, or for it#i If, is a noun; ns a 
A, a little a. 

Truly, wm*(l nrrnt A, liefurc I WnuM be willing to i* SO 
abieeil, 1 should wuh myself IHH'- it, » tlum«:m«l time*. 

Walin', l 'onupon of llobbci, $ 5. 

2 . A i-placed before n participle, or participial noun; 
ami it considered by W.dhsas a emit ruction of <//,' 
when it is put before n wrird denoting some action 
not yet finished ; ns,, J am « walking. I' tibo seems 
to be anciently contracted from at, when placed 
before local surnames; as Thomas a Rocket.* In 
other ca^s, it seems to si unity In, like the French in 
, And ill some cases, J)r. Johnson might have added, 
it signifies in, 

A liiiiUiu;' t.'hbii; went. I'nor. 

They ff.ui begging to u bankrupt’# dm>r. Ihijdcn. 

May peace still dumber In th sc purlin" luiintuitm ! 

* ’ ? y|)iih we mm ocry year 

Find when *«* c<nuc a lidiing Jure. It nllmi. 

•Vow the innn fell 11 rubbing of armour, wlnrli a |.TC/it while 
, hail litiu oiled. .. it'olfoii. 

Hu will knuj) the ‘■pc.il’-- n (ibvi" wuh hi-, teilh. 

Atoll, Antal. il'fiillnl Alloa at. 

Another (alls u rinuiim a Pr»remiiii# \iger, mid judiciously 
distin«iiislies the Miami of it to tie modern. 

Addison on Mrd/th. j 

His lordship night allude to the proverb of Italy, “ Me 
venitii In liiortc di ^pn^iv.i," Let my 'death come from Spurn; ! 
for then it is sure to hf loll" a milling. 

( Ha on. I'- port ill the l/imsr of I ionUlijtl.1. 

Let ’em brew unit kike too, hudmnd, otiixl’s nninr. 

Ben,ml,nil and if. Knifikl of Ilia Hum. I’rv/lr. iii. j. 

, „I>ct Mull, a (JOil’s name, with fine svhciit hr fed. 

‘ ’ , /’"/’'V'M ’ji 1/ Hnth, v. 48. 

4 . A, prefixed to mint if or.fw, implies one whole 
ninnlx'i’, an aggregate of few or ijiany collectively 
taken; pnd, .subjoined to »/«////, denotes sometimes 
an object. separately considered. _ 

Told of 0 main/ llioiiwinU warlike French. fUtnksprarc. 

J'nrty it) the irtmWss of 11mm' for rho 411m of a few. Sinfl. 
Fill! nuui/t a flower Is hoi a to IdinJi nm,ecu. (,>«//. 

5 . A Juts a peadi.n* signi/ication, diiioting (lie pro¬ 
portion of one thing to another, Tims we say, 
Tl»e land hud Itatii a hundred a yei#; The .ship’s 
crew gained a thousand pounds rr nun. 

The river Inn pas*, -, through a wide open rironirv, during all 
its rum'sc lhrou;;h 'hiuiria: which is a loyugo of two days, 
after tin: rate of twenty league# a day. Addvton an lint,/. 

< 5 . A t$ used ht burlesque poetry, to lengthen out a 
syllable, without lidding to the sense. 

Far cloves and rmtmvct to die iine-tf, 

And even for orange# to < .'Irina. thyden. 

•). A is sometime*, in familiar writings, put by a bar¬ 
barous corruption for Vo- .■ as, will itt-ome, for will 
Ac come. 

Stand here liv rue, Muster lloliert Shallow; I will make the 
king do you grace; 1 will leer upon him us ’« come# by. 

Shuhpcarc, K. Hen. 11'. 1\ ii. 
By the faith of rby body ’o ha# put roe into such a fright, 
thnt I tremble (a*they Say) a* 'twerc an aspmc lent'. 

Bautin, and Ft, An. of Ilia Bum, Pcs, iii. 1. 

8 . it is also a barbarous corruption for have. 

1 hud not thought tny body could n yielded 
All those foul seurvy*naiDC$ that ‘■he ha# end’d roe. 

lion uni. and Ft. I Id nt sec. ll'm/unu, iii. 1. 

p. A, in composition, seems to have sometimes the 
power ot the French u in these phrases, ■) divif, ti 
gauche, &c. and sometimes to he contracted from at. 
Dr. Johnson says; nv aside, aslope, afoot, asleep, 
athirst, textin'. Yet some of these are not so con¬ 
tracted. They are the same as at side, m foot, on 


sleep. So ailays was formerly written an days; 
aboard, an boards ablaze, on blaze ; and ttranx, an 
raw. As to the augment a, as in aweary, (one of 
the examples produced, in this division, fry I)*’. 
Johnson,) this not inelegant n#agc yet ohlahis, 
though less than ill a very brilliant era of otir lite¬ 
rature, „thc time of Addison. Thus titnelioritr i# 
written instead <4 wtiioral \ Thu-, formerly 
alungi’th hv Gower, tiir longeth ; udtur.l by .Shelton, 
for <l.iuni, &c. The composition of such words is 
explained hv Lye in his Aiiglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
A, lie My*, is an initial atignie.it, commofily altering 
nothing in the sense of the word: wbene.*, in the 
modem language it is generally n."iiucd: 'Huts 
from the Saxon ahjiarau, we have the K:tgli*li fa 
break. Ami ii is to he uliM/nod that a, i>“, pop, ^ \ 
ro, are often indillerciilly and interchangeably pre- 
/ixed to the past tense of verbs, to participles of the 
past tense, and to verbal nouns. 

It may here also be noticed, tied there are word ., 
of vvhiefi then is become so component a part as 
not to be displaced; as, afresh, alive, aloud, aueie. 

I "in tu tic u-it’ttirj/ of the #un ; , 

And wish the state o' the world were now undone. 

Mink \/n arc. Mack Ht. 

And now a breeze from shore began to blow. 

The sailor, ship tin ir oars and cease to row ; 

Then hoht their \urds a Mrip, and till their sails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and cftCh tile gales. 

, Jhydcn. I’tt/jcnul AK n.nr. 

A little house with trees rr.rtbje, 

And like its master very low. Pope, lfor. 

10. A is sometimes redundant; as, arise, arouse , 
awake 1 the sum* with use, rouse, wake, .See the 
preceding paragraph. ''fe 

u. A, in abbreviations, stands for artium, or arts; a<=, 
A. I*, batclielor of arts, art ium bacculatnais; A. M. 
master ofiirts, art lion niagister ; or, anno; as, A. 1 ). 
anna domuti. 

1 2 . A, with the addition of the two Latin words per 
so, fncaning by itself, i.s used by our ehler writers to 
denote a nonesuch. It may have been adopted 
from the custom of the child’s school, in which 
every letter, we may presume, was taught to be ex¬ 
pressed per sc. So we find in 1612 n pamphlet 
published with the title of “ ,Q per se O, or a Newc 
Cryer of Luntborne and Oafidle Light;” and in 
another publication, called “ Wits Kecreations, l 
per se." Hut the phrase is os old os the time of 
Chaucer, who calls “ faire Crescidc tlic flowre and 
ti per sc of Troio ami Greece/’ Test, of Creseide. 
Mr. Boucher lias assimilated this phraso to “ I am 
alpha," Rev. i. 8 . which Junius had before done. 
But they are incorrect. For, as I>r. Jagaieson has 
well observed, the force of the one metaphor lies in 
the use of a by itself ; oftlicother, in its being con¬ 
nected with omega, as denoting Him, who is not 
only the First, but the Last. See Scottish Ety- 
imilog. Dictionary. They both refer, however, to 
the use of alpha among the Romans in the sense 
of a principal or dittiagui.'vhed' person, as Martial 
calls Codrus, “ aljMu pewiilatorum,” i. e. king of 
,the beggars. In %ur old dramatick writers the 
phrase per se is fmmd without tt, and also with tho 
duplication of the letter. 
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In faith, my sweet honeycomb, HI love thee d per re«r. , 

Hlljf Beguiled, (l6y.S.l 

A.\no'MC.fi..* ad/. Tlml which relates*to tl»o priest- 
%hood ot' Aaron. 

' Tlic state of ihc New Testament mint be more perfect than 
the law; but, in the ln\r, there was one Idyll pastor, the high 
f'ii<*-t nn earth; therefore there must be one now alfo, and 
i*n8h talker. J ai. wcr, we have hmi ijidecd, our chief bishop 
and hi"!i prit-t, of whom t \ui*Aaroniea/ priest was but a rimduw, 
namely Jesus Chri-t. * J-idle's Retcntij-r, n. t'f>. 

It (the Mirjil ccj was ordained bv God to lie worn, under the 
Aaroniral priesthood. 

In'iM s Btsmryr. in . of the Ch. of Eng, Xo. 14. 

AH,'!' at tilts beginning of tho iiyincs of plan's, gene- 
rallv shews that they have some relation to an 
abbey, as, Abii’pn'iiii. Gibson. 

Thi-. town of Abiiutdon was written, ablian-ttme, 11'itmlhr 
re ms VC I rottii. • * * J. ne. 

A'hacist.* v. s. [Jjr. aberis'e, Lat. iibfeis/a.} lie 
who ends accounts; a ealcnlator. Sec Auacix. 

Aba'ck.-J- n rfr. [Goth. ibulmi , Sax. on bar. ] Back¬ 
wards. Obsolete. 


But when tbc\ eui-c- ,\’ , ;■.> thou thy •.kill didst show. 
dWay drew a'.u l.e, ludf with un» ■ d. 

Spt ■:rr, P'rtorav , .7 .« -. 
All doubt, r ut n/.mk, I put yon in memory tlml I am not of 
jour Kindred so near. Hut., f O'. nr if CashtU , ill. 9. 

A noble heart ought not the sourer \ield. 

Nor shrink atarhe for any weal or woe. Mir. for .1 fag. p. . -9. 

2 . A sea term. Back wind with the sails flatted 

tiguin-t tiie tiiast. Did. 

AiiaVk.'-- 11. [ !•')■. (I'diji'-. I.,it. ahaeus.} A plinth, 

or flat square 'tonA on the eapital of a pillar: as 
l ot ora vo defines it. See also Awaits.* Hen .foti- 
son uses it simply lor a square surface. 

In the center or midst of the | emu, there was an r.bnek or 
square, in whieli this elosy was written. Coronation Pageant. 

A'hacot.* n. s. The word is noticed in the old 
French glossaries, and is cal lei I by Cowd, the tap 
of state, nstxl in old times by our English kings 
wrought rip in the figure of two crowns. 
ABA'CTOJi.Ap tt. s. [Latin/] One who drives nwny 
or steals cattle in herds <>r groat numbers atronee, 
in distinction from those that steal only a sheep or 
two. Thi# is Dr. Johnson’s definition of the word 
from Blount. The word was prqbnbly usetl 
formerly, like the old French a/xictcui, for ft thief 
in general, 'lints the obsolete infective abaclrd, 
i. e. carried away by violence, yet exists in our old 
Glossaries; as also the obsolete substantive abaction. 
ABACUS. n«t. [Latin.] 

1. A counting-table, anciently used in calculations. 

2. [In architecture.] The uppermost member of a 

column, which serves as a sort of crowning both to 
the capital and column. Did. 

Aba'ft. i - adv. [Goth, aflarn, Sax. nhayran, 
behind.*} From the fore-part of the ship, towards 
the stern:' .. Did. 

Asai'saxoe. ft. s. [from the French abaisscr, to dc- 

E rfeso, to bring tlown.] An, act of rcvcrdice, a 
clw. Qbtymfice is considered by Skinner as a cor¬ 
ruption of abaitwice , lint i#now universally usetl. 

To ABAT.lENATE.-f” v. a. [from abalieno, I .at.] 
V To make that another’s Which was our o#n bdfbre. 
A term of the civil law, not mucli used in comiuoft 
apeccli. 
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To eStvange; to withdraw tlie affection. 

The devil avid his deceitful angels do so bewitch them, s* 
airiiii iiatc their minds :m<l trouble their mqplories. 

. Ahji. Unrulyt, Semi. fid. Ijj. b. 

Abamen'a'tiojI. tt. a. [I.at. abulinmlio.} ’ Tho act 
of givittg up one’s right to another person; or a 
making over an estate, goods or chattels by sale, 
or due fOurse of law. -, y Did. 

To An v'\n."]' r. <1. [A word eontracledlftom abandon , 
butf not Blow, in use. See AuaXHon.'] To forsake. 

They stronger an 

Than they wliicb sought at first tlic'.r helping hand, 

And Vori i.-cr enforc'd the kjnxdotn to annul. * . 

Sjirnrer, F. Q. ii. V 6j. 
Which when Seveno old did understand, 

Ail plin-lires ipiite and Joys be did a.'iand, 

I’lirsiiint; war. J Mir.Jor Afag. p.t':. 

VhAHA'XDON.;- v. a. \ Vv. abandonin'*.* Derived 
according to d.v//</g<", froth the Italian abbiindon</iY t 
which signilics to liirsake his colours; bantlnw 
[ ,\\ei!/>t:n i d, see.'Ie. J’n.v/ui . r thinks if a coalition of 
d ban donut r. to give tip to a prOsci iptiou: ill which 
si use v.e, at this day, mention the halt of the empire. 
No ahainicjy Sax. I’hron. dn.onl.trd. Ban, in our 
own old ilialcci ', t signifies a cursed anil to obandiiii, 
if considered as compounded between Fivtich and 
Saxon, i . exactlyiisjiib.dent to 1 hi,.< d'^'iihie. To 
this elymoiogy, admitted by Dr. Johnson. 1 must 
add, that the Mocs-Goth. fi.ridi, a band or chain, 
with the piij^josition Ilf, j. e. of-!and, loosed fivalt 
the chain, -et at liberty, has been also olK red a* 
the etymological exjdanation. Hut \\'ichter gives 
the old Goth, band , a standard : implying, that he 
who abandons himself to a particulai pdrNin or pur¬ 
pose, enfisis //imsel/'mid r /be danda) d of'Hn same; 
and so derives the word secondarily from band and 
thuun,. So, in dlie of our very uncii til songs, “ Jam 
in hir iniuiiuint," means, ” 1 am at her coaimuml.”] 

1. To give up, re,sign, or quit: often followed by lint 
particle fa .• and formerly ustxl in a good bcnse,but 
not in later times. „ 

Tbei'e foumleii tbi-i i.t liome sittytlfre 
Jau reee, bis wile, all environed * 

With women, which wen: abandoned 

To werchc ; »nd she wrought eke w itball. Gnwrr,Cnnf. Am. ti. 7. 

With worthie knigTitC', eriviiuiied. 

The k\ ii;;c liyin selfe lmtH abandoned 

To the tempic in good intent. Gower, Conf. Am. Is 8. 

If slit: be <> a/'iinilou’il fa tier sorrow, 

A? it is spoke, she never will admit me. 

• Slinks peat r. Twelfth Sight. 

The passive ftodn behold the Greeks defilr 
Their temple', and abandon to the spoil 
Their own abodes: we, feeble few, conspire 
To save a sinkiii" town, involv’d in fire, Dnjden. /Farid. 

Who it lie so abandonedh> sottish erediilify, a." to think, that 
a dod of earth in a '.ark may ever, by et< ruul i.h:iking, receive 
the tiibriek of man’s tmdy f Jlrntha, Serai. 

Must he, whose altar- on the Plirypiim shore, 

With frequent rites, and pure, at ow'd thy power. 

Be doom’d the worst of human ills to prove, 
ttnhless’d, abandon'd to the v r.ttli’of Jove ? 

Popi, Odymy, i. 80. 

a. To desert; to forsake: in an ill sense. 

The prineja using the tjacsiotm of fearing evil, anil desiring 
to escape, only to serve the rule of virtue. Hot to abandon om ‘ 
self, leapt to a rib of the ship, Sidney, Areudia, b. ii. 

Seeing the hurt »tae alone.. 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends, 

Tis right, quoth he; thus misery doth part 
'I he flux ot Company. , Shukspcarc, A, you Wf it. 
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mat fate a wntchd fugitive attend*, 

Scorn'd by my foci, abandon'd by my friends, Dryden, Jftn. %: 

But to the tufting goddess thus she pray'd; 

Propitious still l>e presort to my aid, 

Nor quite abandon your, once favour'd maid., Drydets, Tablet, 

The purta that God Rave them they held in unrighteousness, 
sloth, and aemnualitp ( and thus made Clod to desert and abandon 
them to themselves; so thut they have bad a doting and a de¬ 
crepit reason Idhg before age had given them «tteh a body. 

** . iSouth, Seem. h, ay 9. 

3. To fbjftafa{0i to leave. n v 

, lie boldly Make, Sir knight, if knight thou bv+ 

Abandon,t ii» forestalled place nt erst, 

Tor fenr qiifurdM harm, 1 counsel theft. Spinier, V. y. iL iv.39. 

Abandon toon, Ireml, the caytive spoil, 

Of that same outcast careus. Spenser, F. Q. ii. viii. it. 

4 . To drive awnv; to banish. 

This thing confessed liy loiter doth not only abandon one 
hcrcsic, but, whereas the church like it good shippe is tossed 
with wry waves of the sett, the some must be the bar against 
aH heresie/f 

Up, of Chichester’s Sermon before the Queen, 1576. F. v. b. 

Tile time teem* thirty fvenr>| unto nm; 

Being all this time abandon'd from your bed, 

Shaks/setirr, Tam. of Use Shrew, Induct, 
Learn by me the rather to lie wise, 

And to abandon hate and malice forj 

To banish all ambitious bloody war. Mir.far Map. p. 76. 

Hut a Vespasian mid Titus, and AnUnintis Pim, and Mu- 
rriiuts, wliipt them (delators and infarmerffj in the uinplii- 
' theatre, and abandoned them out of their dofflinumn. 

, Up.•Hall, Cates oj Conscience. 
To Aiianoon ovEit.-j*' v. a. [A form of writing not 
usual, perhaps not exact.] To give up to, to resign, 
v Look on me as a man abandoned o'er 
To on eternal lethargy of love; 

To pull, ami pinch, and wound ny*, cannot cure, 

And but di. turb the quiet of my death. Dryden, Sp. Friar. 

Abandoning themselves over to spending and sensuality; and, 
for one particular, immoderate drinking j arc drill dispositions 
to cininalllt% ami wilt make them both unable to mointnin the 
puldick ffood, and unfit to govern others. 

Dr. J. White's Sermon at Pant’s Cross, (thi 1.) p. 11. 
Abandon.# n.x. [The French* in their older glos¬ 
saries, interpret this word licence , or liberty ; in 
later times, relinquishment; as “ fabandon ties hiens 
An momle.” In wlueh sense, our language exhi¬ 
bits the word applied both to tilings and persons.] 
1. A fcfeaker; lilt who has abandoned or left a 
thing. 

A driar, an abandon of the world, a man wholly rapt with 
divine affections and musics. Sir E..Sandy, State of Religion. 
3. A relinquishment. r 

These lieavy exactiont have occasioned on abandon of nil 
'mine* but what are of the richer sort. l.d. Karnes. 

An.fcNOUNEU.'f' particip. adj. Corrupted in* the 

highest dcgrt'c; ns, tin abandoned wrtfcft. • In this 
sense, >it is a contraction of a longer form, aban¬ 
doned [given up] to wickedness. 

The confusion he was In, upon such an unexpected provoca¬ 
tion, extremely disordered him, and he iimneiliatcly sent away 
this abandoned prostitute with emit imligmition. 

, Kelson, Me of Bp. Bull, p. 4 59 . 

lie, (the drunkard] goctli down quick to perdition, where 
only he can meet with greater monsters, and more abandoned 
reprobates, than those he left behind him. 

• Del tiny, Christmas Sermon. 

Aha'nhoni'.k,# n. >•. [Fr. abandomtettr.] A tbr- 
wvker. “ Descrtor; qui Ittis.se et abftndonneus 
I luloet explains it. t otgmvc, who gives the word 
abandonee also, adds to these definitions, ft prds- 
titutor of." 

4*1 saeri il, shadowy, cold, and constant queen, 

Mandoner of met*, mute, coutcmplotive i 

« genual, and Ft. Two Xob. Kinsmen, V, j. 
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A 8A / NnoMisn.'f* x. s. [from abandon.’] This k an 
< old English noud; found in lluloet, Barret, and 
Minsheu; 'and by them interpreted a> leaving or 
forsaking. Dr. Johnson has cited an example t f 
the word abandoning from Chtrendoitf by wh&n 
however it is used not as a rtoun, bhf ns a parti¬ 
ciple; os the passage will shew; I producc'from 
Bishop Hall a forcible application of the Sub¬ 
stantive. 

Ho ftoued his past meritorious actions might outweigh his 
, present abandoning the thought of future action. 

Obtrendon, Hat. I), viii. 
What is it that Satan can despair persuading men onto, if 
he can draw them to an unuuturul abandoning of life, and 
pursuit of death. Up. tint!, Oec. Meditations, cxvii. 

AbaVdonmext.'J' h.s. [ abandormement, Fr.] 

1 . The act of abandoning. . 

The quitting, abandonment, or prostitution of a thing to 
others. Cot grave. 

A supreme power is placed at the head of this nominal re- 
puldick, with r mure open avowal of military despotism than at 
any funner period; with a more open and undisguised abandon¬ 
ment. of the names and pretences under which that despotism 
long attempted to conceal itself. 

Speech </ I V.Pitt, Feb. j.'l aoo. 

2 . The state of being abandoned. 

When thus the helm of justice is abandoned, an universal 
abandonment of all Other posts will succeed. 

Burke an a Regicide Peace. 

Abakau't/on. «. s. [Lat. abannitio,] A banishment 
for one or two years for manslaughter. Obsolete. 

•* Diet. 

To ABA'RE. v. a. [nbapian, Sax.] To make bare, 
uncover, or disclose. Diet. 

AuAnTtcoLA'TtoN. «. s. [from ab, from, and arliculus, 
a joint, Lat.] A good and apt construction of 
the 1 mnes, by which they move strongly and easily; 
or that species of articulation that has manifest 

motion. Diet. 

To ABA'SF..i~ v. a. [Fr. abaisscr, from the Lat. basis, 
or basstts, a barbarous word, signifying low, base; 
or from the Itul. abbassarc. These and also the 
Span, aba.r or, to lessen or keep under, are all re- 
ferrible to the Gr. (3 wu, the foot of a pillar. Hence 
to abase is ns much as to say, mettrc^S bas. Gower 

writes tfye word abesse.] 

1 . To depress, to lowcs. _ 

It is a point bf cunning to wait upon him with whom you 
speak with your eye ; —yet with a demure abating of it Some¬ 
times. Bacon, Estop xxii. 

Sny ing so, he abated his lance against his that hud answered. 

Shelton, Tram, of D. Qttir. t, 4. 

2 ..To cast down, to depress, to bring low: in a figu¬ 
rative and personal sense, wliich is the common 
use. 

llappy shepherd, to the gods be thankful, that ’to thy ad¬ 
vancement their wisdoms have thee abased Sidney, b. L 

Behold every one that is proud, and abate him. Job, xL 11. 
With unresisted might the monarch reigns j. < 

He levels mountains and he raises plains; 

And, not regarding diference of degree, (i 
’ Abastd your dauglit*f,".nnd exalted me. A \ *Jtfyden,-Fsddrt. 

If tbo mind be curtied and humbleti tfo lunch in children: 
if their spirits be abated and broken much fly too strict an hand 
over them; they lose all their vigour and industry. 

Laeic o* Education, § 46. 

Aiw/seo. adj. [with«heftdds] a term uoqd otHhe wings 
• of eagles whenr the top' looks downwards towards 
the point of the shield; uTjwhen die wings ate shut; 
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the natural way of benringthetn being spveful with 
the top pointing to the thief of the angle. . * 

• Bailey und Chamlm?. 

Aba'sement.^ n. s. The state ofbcingUmnight low ; 
tlw net of bringing low; depression. 

There is aS hbaiasnt beeau-eof glory; and -there, is that 
liftrthaip his head from alow estate. fin'/esiaeliras, xst. j«. 

TJitfdcvil could nor appear in human shape, whilst ulan was 
in his integrity; because he \*as a spirir fallen (him his first 
glorious perfection, ami therefore jmist appear in such shape, 
which might argue his imperfection and abasement, winch was 
the shape of u beast. Male, J)itr. xl. 

To ABA'SH. {' v.'lt. [Fr. abaisser, Dr. Johnson says. 
Ital. abbassare. Some |ko nsMgffjJie Fr. esbahir, to 
aflrighten, as the etymology of our English word; 
but the Fr. abaisser, is nearer of kin to^it. In 
Wiclif and Chaucer we have the verb abais , anti 
its pret. abaisil, tor abash, and abashed. The 
Scotch also use chant in the same sense. Tito verb 
abate, peculiar to Cltauepr, no doubt is derived from 
esbahir. Barret in his ancient Alvcnricor Diction¬ 
ary, translates “ to be abated or nstonied” by *• etre 
abache et espouvante.” After all, we must look to 
tffl^Sux. bej’ceahan. See To Bash.] 

t. To pul into confusion; to make ashamed. It ge¬ 
nerally implies a sudden impression of shame. 

They heard and^vere abash'd. Milton, P. L. i. yji. 

This heard, the imperious quern sat mute with ftjir; 

Nor further durst inrensq the gloomy thunderer. • 

Silence wa* in the court hf this rebuke : 

Nor could the gods, abudtd, sustain their sovereign’s look. 

Iirydni, Fablet. 

2. 'Die"passive admits the particle at, sometimes of, 
before the causal noun. • 

In nowise speak again-t the truth, but be abashed i/the er- 
rour of thy ignorance. Peeksiasticvs. iv. ay. 

I said unto her, from whence is this kid? Is it not stolen? 
Bnt she replied upon me, it wa- given for a gift, more than the 
wages r however, J did not believe her, and twas abasAt d at 
her. Tuba, ii. ij, 14. 

I11 the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive: cease to admire, and all Ik r plumes, 

Full flat, and sink into a trivial toy, . 

At every sildden slighting quite abnsht. Ahtton, P. L. ii. 22 j 

The little Cupids hov’ring round, • 

As pictures prcjve, with garlands crown'd, 

Abash'd at whafctRcy saw and heard. 

Flew oft; no* ever more appear’d. Sir i/I, Misrellanier. 

Aba'shment.# n. s. [from abash,'] That this ex¬ 
cellent old word should have cscapcdethe notice of 
Mr. Boucher, surprises me. It is found in our 
oldest glossaries; in those of Huloct, Barret, and 
Minabeu; and ’ is interprctetl, “ a great fear or 
nstonying, consternatioand also, “Tioutisscinent, 
verecundia.” Tlie judicious use of the word, in 
modern times, has also been overlooked. Gower 
uses abash as a substantive. 

1. The state of being ashamed. 

She was afrayde; 

The ruddy shame fastness in her vysage fyll. 

Which manner of abostmeent became her not yll. 

Skelton's Poem, p. 38. 

In the utmqsy abashment and consternation of mind, pstikg 
up a good heart, amf taking breath, Opsins most submissively 
*begged pardon of his majesty for any fault he might have com¬ 
mitted. Translation </Bocmiim,(1616.) p. si. 

2. Cause of confusion. -■ i 

MethinKl it may be some ebsuhvgat to reason, and that wut 
perfection to winch some mdk Would extol it, that it scarce #1 
knows what Man or Itself is. 1 

Ellis's JTaei sledge of Dime Thing*, p.je 
Ii 
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To ABATE.'r. w. [Fr. abbot re, Ital. abbalcre, 
Sp. abdtirt which in one sense signify to beat the.vn; 
in another, 10 substract, as in aritlwiietiek. ^ See 
Dr. Johnson’s third definition Af this word. Some 
have propostxi tlic privative a and the Bdg. battr, 
which means profit or interest ; bora 11 sc, by dimi¬ 
nishing a thing it becomes less profitable. Barret, 
has defiatytl abating as an arithmetical substruction, 
viz. withdrawing Irom a greater sum.] 

1. To Icc’.seif; to diminish. 

Who can tell whether the divine wisdom, to abet' the glory 
of those kings, did not reserve this work to be done by n queen, 
that it might nppeur to he his own immediate work. t . 

Sir John /Javier an Ireland. 

If yon did know to whom I gnvc the ring. 

And how unwillingly I left the ring. 

You would abate the strcngth.of your displeasure. Stutii/ieaie. 

Ileru we sec the hopes of great livncfit and light fr*m expo- 
v sitors and commentators arc in n great part abater.'.' and those 
who have most need of their help, can receive but little from 
(hem. Innte,Fssay vis St. Paul's Ejuit. 

2. To deject, or depress the mind. 

This iron world 

Brings down the stoutest hearts to lowest state: 

For misery doth bravest minds abate. 

Spenser, Af. HubhrrA't Tale. 

IlaVc the power still . 

To bnniab your defenders, till at length 

Your ignorance deliver you, * 

As most abated captives-to some nation ' 

That won you without blows. ’ Stiaksficare, Cm i,nanus. 

Tiinu that changes all, yet changes 11s in vuin. 

The body, not the mind; nor can controul 

'J’li' immortal vigour, or abate the?soul. Drydcn, din in. 

3. In commerce, to let .down the price in selling, 
sometimes to bent dmvn the price in huyiag. 

In letting leases*©!" Ids nriproprilitioii-, if lie found tin: curates’ 
wages hut smull, he would nbntr much of Ids lintf to im ren-e 
their jwnsions. Sir Pant’s Life if.tb/i. Whit gift, p, 3!}. 

To Aba'te. s'.». 

1. To grow Jes*: ns, his passion abates: the storm 
abides. It is used sometimes with die purlicJe <jf 
before the thing lessened. 

Our physicians hav? observed, Lliat in process of time, *<«nS 
diseases have abated of their virulence, and have, in u manner, 
worn out their malignity, so as tube no lunger^tiortid. 

Jiryden, Umd and Panther. 

2. [In common law.] 

1 It is in law used both actively aud neuteriy ; an, to abide 
it castle, to beat it dowsi. To abate a writ, is, liy some ex a p- 
tion, to defeat or overtlirqjy it. A stranger ahuU 'h, llmtc, 

1 ntcrcth upon a house or laml void by the death of him that 
last possessed it, before the lirir take hi" possession, and m» 
keepg-th him out. Wherefore as lie that puttc-th our him in 
posscsMop, is said to disseise: so he that stepped) in between 
the former possessor and his heir, is said In abate. In the* 
neuter signification thus: The writ of the dernandincnt shall 
almir, that is, shall be disabled, frustrated, or overthrown. 
The appeal abateth by covili, that is, that tiu- urettsatum is 
defeated by deceit. Count, 

3. [Iii hor.-etcjnvliip.] A horse is suit! to abate or 

takedown hi" curvets; flvjieit working upon cur¬ 
vets, he puts his two bind-legs to the ground both 
at once, and observes the same exactness in all the 
times. Diet. 

Abatement.']' n. s. [ abatement, Fr.] 

1. The act of abating or lessening. 

Xenophon tjlls us, that the city contained- about ten 
thousand houses, and allowing one man to every bouse, who 
coaid have any share in the government, (the rest consisting 
of women, children and servants) and making other obvious 
abatements, these tyrants, if they hud been careful to adhere 
together, might have been a majority even of the people col¬ 
lectively. thrift on the Cvnt. in Athens and timer- 
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2. Thu state of being abated. . 

- OotTcc has, in common with all ant*, an oft Wrongly com¬ 
bined and cnt^iwlitl wftlt eartlrty particles. The most tiuxlous 
t part of oil exhales lit rousting to the abahmrnl of near one 
rjuxrtcr.of its weight. v * , • AibiU/un’l on Akmmtt. 

The sunt or, quantity taken away by the- net of 
abating. 

Another art of charity he had; the wllin<> of corn to his 
poor neij{hbnurt| at u rate below the mark^t-priee j which 
though, as he said, he had rSfeton to do, gaming thereby the 
charge of portage, was a -:rcut benefit to they., who besides 
the abate ftp >a of price, and poswUy forbealwre, saved therein 

* day’* work. Fell'iJL>fe nf Hammond, s'-t t. i. 

. Inc law of works is that law, winch requires perfect olu- 

dienee, without rcmiv.iim or abalcmml; so that, by that law, 

* man cannot be just, or justified, without un exact per¬ 
formance of every titth. ' Locki. 

4 * The cause of abating: eytemintion. 

As’Wc ndrntiuiyc* towards practising ami promoting piety 
and rirtde were greater than those of other men: so will-' 
Bur excuse lie less, if we ucglcit to make use of them. We 
cannot Jilcsd in at,n!< went ot our guilt, that we were ignorant 
of our duty, under the prepossession of ill habits, anil the him. 
of u wrong eduration. AUerburft Sri wont. 

5. [In law.] Thu act of the abator; as, the abatement 
of the licit - into tlit* land before lie hath agreed with 
the lord. The ailcction or passion of the thing 
abated; as, abatement bf the writ. .. four/. 

< 5 . [With heralds.'] An aCciilcqtul mark, which being 
tulded to a nml of arms,* the dignity of it is abased, 
by reason of .some stain or dishonourable quality of 
the bearer. Diet. 

' Throwing down the stilt's, (the nobles nml seiiator-.j to the 
ground; putting dishonourable nbatenu nls inu> tin: fairest emits 
of Brins. ^ J}r. Spenser, /litfJ/h'nUt Hii/rr , p. .17. 

Aha'teiuT n.s. Thu* agent or ethnic by which an 
abatement is procured; that by which anything 
is lessened. 

They are both abaters of the joys of life, and lessen the 
plenitude of happiness that nmu is eapi hlo of. 

Afore, Coiijn’t. Cobb. Ih f. 11. : 

Abater! of aeriiuony or sharpness, arc expressed oil- 
(if ripe vegetables, uml all prepmfitioiis of such; as of 
almonds, pistaeltoes, and other nuts. Arbnlhwd on thrt. 

.Abatis.* Fr. A military, term; of which our 
military dictionaries, however, give ns no other 
explanation, (hrtVi that it means trees cut down, ami 
«0 laid with their branches, Sic. turned towards 
the enemy, as to form a detente tor troops stationed 
behind them. Uoret, in l#s Treasury of old French 
Words, And also Lacoraln - , explains abate is or 

, aVbatht as meaning a forest or wood; but Hoque- 
fbrt impugns this explanation, and defines it car¬ 
nage^ .destruction, from athustatio. 

Aua'tor. n.s. [« law-term,] One who intrudes into 
houses or luiMhjvoid by the death of the former pos- 
•essour, uqd \ ot not entered upon or taken up by his 
heir. , Diet. 

Ai» vi t un. n. s. [A word used in old records.] Any 
thing diminished. Bui by. 

A'u.vmtv.. n.s. [froiy abater, French.]' Those sprigs 
of gra.-s which aro thrown down by. a slug in bis 
passing by. Diet. 

Ann. n.s. -, nie yarn on a weaver'* warp; a term 
among clothiers. Chambers. 

n.s, [Hob. 2 N] A Syriock word which 
iigniHes/afAer. 

Yc have received the spirit of adoption, whereby w* erv, 
Abba, Father. • viii. ij. 
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A'nflAfrv. ii.t. [Lat. aljbatia.'] 'Hie rights or privi¬ 
leges* of an ablxrt. Sec Aunr,v. 

According to Felinua, un abbacy is the dignity itself] since 
an ahliot i* u term or word of dignity, and not of office; ye.nl, 
therefore, clou a secular person, who tuu the euro of vlouls, 
is .nmUiirtCK, in the canon law, also stiled lir t.hbot. 

An/i/fi's Parcrgi.il Juiis Cannniri. 

Ainu'TtAt,.^ adj. [Fr.] Kciatingtu an abbey. It U 
quite a modem worth < 

AlJmHal government 'V.s protci’uly much more favourable 
to national prosperity, th.ui huroniul authority. . 

Sir /■'. J-.di n mi the.State of the Poor, p. to. 

A'hhksx.T n.s. [I.tit. uhhatissu, from whence the 
Saxon ubbaMjrpfi' uburqjv, then probably abutqjc, 
and by contraction abbesse in Fr. and ah/.uss, Eng. 
And formerly also aubtess, as in the Mironr for 
Magistrates, p. 23;.] The superiour or governess 
.of a mimicry or monastery of women. 

' Tiny tied . 

tnlo this utility, whither we [inrun d them; 

And lu re the abbess .-lints the ‘ate upon n.s. 

And will not stiller ns to lilth iuui out. 

. _ Shahpcnre, Com. of Lrrettrs. 

I have a si ter, abbess ill TlTeyriW, 

H ho lust !n r lover on her brihil-uajj. «*» 

Drydcn, D. Sebastian. 

Const.intu, a, soon ns the solemnities of her reception were 
over, retired with the abbas i.ito her own apartment. Additor. 

A'mtr.v, or Amt \. n.s. [Lat. ahhntja; lVoui whence 
probably fust Abbacy : which see.] A monastery 
of religious persons, whether men or women; dis¬ 
tinguished from teligiotis houses of other denomina¬ 
tions bv largu - privileges. .See Ajjbot. 

With e...\ r>i:iiL he cmm. to Leicester; < 

1 ,<mIij’iI in the (ifitiei/, where the rciemid abbot, 

With nil his convent, honourably receiv’d him. Shuktpcar'. 

A'nniiv-i.t nnr.it. s. See Lrunsu. A slothful 
loitetvr in a religious house, under pretence of re¬ 
tirement and austerity. 

This is n#Father Dominic.tin huge over-'rown abhry-hthhrr• 
this is but it diminutive Mirkinu friar. Dn/dfn, Sp. Friar . 

A'ltiuvr. n.s. [in the lower Latin abbas, from 2 tt 
father, which sense was still implied: so that the 
abbots were called paltrs, and abbesses maters mo¬ 
tion ni. Thus Fortunatus to the ablfot Paternus: 
Sum mis o/Jicittm jure, Pat erne, geri^ Tltedkiefof 
a convent, or fellowship of canons? ' Of these, some 
in England were mitred, some not: those that were 
initrfd, were exempted from tlic jurisdiction of the 
diocesan, having in themselves episcopal authority 
within their precincts, and being also lords of par¬ 
liament. The other sort were sulyect to tb&Aiootaan 
in all spiritual government. Sec Abbey. Cchasl. 

A'mum tut*, n. s. The state or privilege of tin 
abbot. Diet. 

To ABimF/VIATE. r. a. [J.at, abbnviarei} 

1. To shorten by eoutnqftion of parts without loss of 
the main substance; to abridge. * , re 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another tJjr 
cutijng.oih " ’ Siam, Bttay mi. 

The qiily im-euuon of late veips, whith hath contributed 
4 towards politeness ..in discourse, is that of abbreviating or 
rAhtcing words of Warn- syllables info pite, by lopping on the 
rest. ’ ^ 5 Staff. 

2T0 shorten; to. cut short. 

Set the length of their days before the flood; which were 

9 atibrcih:r,i alter,, apil.^s.aj-in ted into hundr^is and three- 
scores. *. **. Itrou rt, rttfgtr Frronrt, il. 6. 

AtmaF.'vLVTE. 5k j?. [from vert).] An abridge¬ 
ment. 
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The epistle* of St, Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. James, and 
Judas, the Apostles, do contain counsels ami advertisements, 
in the form of orations, routing divir» places as vrell “irt <>t 
the Old Te*amrnt as out of the (jo-pels, a- it*Herc an n’.bn- 
^ait, celled of the Greeks wul Latins epitmne. 

\ „ ' Sir V. Eb/of* C’l'is fill. JO,, h. 

The abbrtmiyjhrt of life, 

tmilort, Mm vet s of iht li n^tuji. j*. 4. 
Tl{.s tnie a.Wivcia/c uf all his wmks. > * 

• ffrninl, Siijitrii.il Samuelnf Fuitnr,- p. 104. 

Abbuk\ la’uuN.'h n.s, [frotij the verb.] 

The act of abbreviating. , . * 

Abbreviation and prolongadi-n'nf life stand l.pon the #nfr 
foundation : and the -clfoaim; .irgumciiU eilhi r confirm them, 
or overthrow them, K>th togctlu r. > $..ii.'h, O/t Age, p. »( i. 
2. The moans used to alfhivviale^a.i characters signi¬ 
fying whole words ; words coni rut ted. _ *' 

Snell i' tilt* propriety and incinSii them all, that lin t uruT 
tail he changed, hilt to«di-.aiK.n Mee, evept in*the ciriiiin- 
*t;imv of usl'i" nhhti"juili<m*. 

This hook — v.as laid u;t a--acred in the iliurch ot Win¬ 
chester; and for diet reason, a- "riser author- s.i\, was called 
“ iiher doimis Dei," iuui hy*nl<l'ieriati-m “ dotncsdav hock 

Tern/ i/c, Inlr. Ili.it. of Fiji, ■ 

AuurkviaToij.'}' ».fc [abbt ivialeur , Fr.] One fHio 

abbreviates, or alindg?®:. 

In Xiphilin and Theodo-ios the two ahbrrr'mtork of Dio 
Ca.sins, may he oliservcd the like agreement and disagreement. 

/IV*/ the Ursiirrrrloni, p. :j ' 

AbhreV/atouy.^ adj. Thai which abbreviates, or 
shortens. . 

ABHitLViATURE.'J* 11.s. [ Fr. from abhreviatura , Lnt.] 

1. A mark used for the sake of shortening. 

The hand of Providence writ dr Sift cn In abhrnndurts , hiero- 
jilyphitik-, or short character:. Itrown, t 'hrist. Mur. p. 1. $ 25. 

Of the dews* Mrrviitltor: This short writing ijcommon in 
all their authors. LighlfouTs Mtsei //. p. IJ2 

2. A compendium or abridgement. 

lie is a pood mail, who grieves rather for him that injures 
him, than for his nw n siitU ring; who pray s for him, that wrongs 
him, for'd.ing all his fault-; who sooner shows mercy than 
linger; who otters violence to his appetite, in all things endea¬ 
vouring to subdue the flesh to the -pirit. This it. nn excellent 
iihliirnalurr of the whole duty of a ('hristian. 

Ji/i. Tiiybir, Guide In Ijerntum. 

A li BllE UVOr U. [In French, a watering-pjace. 
Itul. ahhevei atj}, dal vt rbo harre. T.at. bit hit. * Ab- 
ly^verari i fisplli. This word is derived by Menage, 
not much acquainted with the Toutonick dialects, 
from adbibure for adbibere but more probably if 
comes from the same root with brev. Scc^Bbew.] 
Among masons, the joint or juncture of two stones, 
or the interstice between two stones to be filled up 
^with mortar. - Did. 

A'bby. See Abbey. 

A, B, C.t 

1. The alphabet; ns, be has not learned his a, b, c. 

To walk alone, like one thui has the pestilence; to sigh, like 
a school-boy that has lost las A,S, C: to weep like a young 
waneb that bad Intried her graudam. 

* ShaJctpcnre t Two Gent, Verona . 

! find * , 

Thcv know tfi«-ry« awd left hand filp, and may 
With. some itApuUioii, no doubt, he bnmglit ..iag 

To peiw the A, A,-C, of war, and conic , * “ 

■ Onto the horn-book. fienum. and Ft.Th. and Theodore!, ii. 1. 

2 . The little book by which theelefnqnu of reading arc 

taught, . v 

Then rente* question like an oMi, it, book. SUoktpr^re. 
A'boicast.* jjait.adj. [tt*. abdko.'} Abdicating* 
.renouncing, with g/C ' 
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All that Tnlsely usurp this tide of physician, and practise it, 

« to the.sad cost of Winy; what arc they but the m um of the 
people I Take oflf thttfr vitards. und underneath npjwwrfwickeJ 
.lew*, muithcreis ot" Christians, •tnouk* dbdk-aut of their 
orders, Ccu. H Ab/mi, Mrtnttrn q/'lAe Engtitb, p. gy. 

To .Vni)lCA'l»F.t f.rt. [Lyt, Mko.} . * 

1. To give up right; to resign; Today down an 
otliee. Air. Altilone thinks, that at the time of the 
Revolution, the managers and pdnnori, of the 
Bill of flights doubtless carefully examined the 
'history tf the sleposition of Riehai 0 II. mul in Hall's 
Clmmicfo found tlie wortl which c rent ml so much 
debate. Ihit ii Iwl liocji long Wibrunn established 
word. • • » 

N'ow it was no mastery %»> |e--nade a mini heyng de— 
ricriite, jicnsifc, and full of dntoiir. to tibthuiilr liimselfu from 
iiis empire and imperial) pre-eminence. 

0 * Hull's (Vironuif, Cai. viii. h. 

^ lie ought to lay down his eommi-sion, and to imaitnle that 
power lie hath, rather than to suiter it (bread to a willing 
injustice. H/>. Hull, Cum 1 i>f Cuna inn r, D. ii. e. 6. 

To deprive of right. 

The f.itlu 1 will d’-mherit or nh li.ntr his child, quite cashier 
him. Unrt'.n, Aunt. Mrl. To t/ir llradir, p. 

The Turk- r./i.liniti .1 Commits, the next heir, from the 
empire, bictuwvhr wm so much giicn to his hook. 

• Jiiirloi p A not. Alii. p. 12(1, 

Scalier would needs turn down Hol ier, and ubitimle him, 
after ihjp pm-sosiAli of three thousand \ curs. 

■ JJri/dcu, Tnj. to Ins Third Miscrl/any. 

To A'umc ATi. X= v. ii. To resign; to give up right. 
See AnniCATioN. * 

Ue cannot uhduuU for his children, otherwise than by lii* 
own consent in form to n bill iroln file two houses. Stt’ift. 

AmncATiuN.-j" ii. s. \iili<liratio, Lnt.] 

1. The act of abdicating; resignalion; ijnitting 011 
office by one’s own proper net before tl\e usual or 
stated expiration. 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’* ahliratiiut can milks 
any other sort of vacancy in the tin mu, 1 him would lie 
caused by his death ; since he cannot uluJi. nlr for hi» chib 
dreu, otherwise than by his own consent in iorm to a bill 
from the two houses. 

Swift mi Ihr Sriitimriils njit t'h. nf /?!»". AiOH. 

2. The act nf renouncing any thing. 

The 1 had -i.'ii whereby he is to he diseui ned, is the nhdu:a» 
linn and I’ORtemiiiiig olTindily pleasures. “ 

. „ /.■ A'iir ■■inn i.f‘ if Mahimled, p, 81. 

3. Dcprivnliuli; rejection. 

Utter, final, irreversible abd« at ion. 

Ilamiiiiiinl’s Worts, i. at;. 
The first of them a mark of tbejr not yet total ulnli. nl mh, 
their continuance in sonship whom God tJmx chasten* here, 
that lie may not condemn them with the world. Ibid, p. 11;. 

A'BDicApvE. adj. That which cuuses or implion an 
abdication. ' Diet. 

A'mnTJVr.. adj. [from abdo, to bide.] That which 

litis the power or ijnality of hiding. Diet. 

A'ButToaY.'fc ti.s. [Low Tjit. abdifoninii .] A jplucc 

to hide* and pm.< ne goods, plait , of money n. 

* Cornel. 

ABDO'AIKN. m. 4. [Lat. front abdo, to hide.] A ca¬ 
vity coinmqnly cullial the lower vtaittr or belly; It 
contains the .stomach, guts, diver, splgcri, hlu/lder, 
and Ls within lints! witji u. membrane Failed the pc- 
ritouamiu. "J lie lower part is calletl Uiehypogas- 
trium; thctfm inost jutrt is divided into the epigas¬ 
trium, tlw right nod left, bjpodiondiia, and the 
flaw* 'Tu» bounded ah©VC by tlu; cartilago enwfor* 
mis and the diaph ragm, 'sideways by the short or 
lower rib*, '#d pehiwd by the vertebra: of the lohw> 
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the! bones of the coxendtx, that.of th? pubes and op 
SaAinn. It is covered with eexcr^l nuifclc*, from 
whose altdhmto 3 felnxadond and contmcti#u in 
„ respiration, dijpiftioir^r wrwa^tfrjjl, and the <luc 
moti<yliW$lfrthe p»rta’ ! thcr|m mitained, promoted, 
both forsccrAioo and expulsion. Quincy. 

The abdomen consists of part* Bontqini% and jopatained. '< 
-<>• * Hiiepan's Surgery. 

"*'• Iklatin 8 to - * 

7 b ABDU'CK. *w* [Id* akfroQ 'fthlfow to a dir¬ 
iment nark; to withdraw one part from another. 
'* A|vora chioflyuxcd in physick or science. 

If we Mv.ce ?ne eye wito aWicr corner, the object will not 
duplicate; (or, in that position, the axis of the cones remain 
* in the same plane, as is demonstrated in the oplicks, ami 
delivered by Galen. Brown, Vulg.'Krr. iii. 10. 

AbbocEcW. at\j. Muscles abducent, arc those whicl 
stS*!^ to open or pull back divers parts of the body; 
thfir opposites lxing called adducent. Die 14^ 

^A.BOU'cTION.'f* n, $. [abduetio, Lat.] 

1. The act of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part , 
from another. 

They [the iwlscles] can stir the limb in card, outward, for¬ 
ward, backward; upward, downwav 1; they can perform 
adduction, abduetkm u flexion, extension. 

' • * SMtb’i Otd ige, p. 6a. 

2. A particular form of ar^imusht. 

3. Tairihg away; of, as m Jpockeriun’s Dictionary, 

. leading away. 

* - ThdlSrcible abduction pr stealing awny of man, woman, or 
cSplj from their own country, and selling them into another, 
woimiital bv the Jewish law. . Blncktlonct Cumin. 

ABDU’CTOli. W. S, Xafyluctm', Lat -1 The name given 
by'dhdtgpH&t* to The muscles, which serve to draw 
brick the several members. 

He supposed the constrictors of the eyelids must be 
5 strengthened in the supercilious; the abductors in drunkards, 
and contemplative men, who have the same steady and grave 
motion of the eye. Arbuthnot and Cope, Mart. Scriblerus. 

To AH$'AK.# v.a. [Sax. abuepan.] To bear; to bo- 
hftvq,; to ilcir^an. See Abeaua.yce. 

Thus did the gentle kniglit himself abenre 
Amplest thus rustickc rout in all his deeds, 
even they, tlu^which his rivals were, 

’ Could not maiigne Inin, but commend him needs. 

Spenter, F, Q, vi, ix. 45. 
AjMA'^UKCE.# «.*. [from abear.] Behaviour. The 
techu^ajl term, as Mr. Boucher has observed, for 
] fMh babfcvtouV as* the law deems unexceptionable; 
ih wHfch sense Blackstone employs it. , 

Tha other species, of recogtiiftnca with sureties is for 
the good abearance, dffeood behaviour. Bhcksfone't Comm. 

Former it was dbtarinst in the same sense. 

Nbito be rufesMrf, till they formed sureties for their good 
abfmmg. <!jb 7 * Ld. Herbert, Hiit. of He*. VIII. p. 381. 

AB*c£pA'lUAH. , f'’[from the names of a, b, c, 
the three first letters pf the alphabet, Lot. also, 
abccedaritis.] He teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or first' rudiments of literature. This 
word is used) Dr. Johnson says, by Wood in his 
7 Athena Qxonienset, where, mentioning Famaby 
the critick, lie relate, that in some part of his 
lifey |m»> JKas reduced to follow the trade of ap 
1 Abecedarian by his misfortunes. . f But this.'Word 
tlas in general use long before Wood's appbctdion 
«f it to Faniaby. Tn Cockeram’s jGnctioriary, 
an abecedarian is “ one thatjeaehglh tile ' 

’> ',rdw.*f'"' ' „ , t 
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A%*RrEDAHY. ff^.^eeABscEnaatAa* 

1. Belop&iug to the alphabet. 7 ' „ ’ 

2. Inscribed with the alphabet. \ ■< 

This is pretended from the ^ympitthy of two naed’es 

. touched with die loadstone, end plscad iiuhe centre oftwo 
ahteeda.y circled or rings of round about 

them, ono frieiid keeping one, and anotJwr tbe other, and 
ajrwjtog upon *** hour wlSrefti they will communicate. 

* ' Bronn^ £Wg. Km. ii. a. 

Aur/o.'{' a dr. [firom n/ foi^of, and bed.} 

4. In bed.* n*. ■ # * ■■ 

# #It wain shame for the# to m»rr their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, wgii long lying abed: wheu,. shews) of their 
age, she would haiioeUaac u handkerchief by that time o’day. 

# » ■<» Sidney, b. ii. 

% She has not been Shed, but iq her chapel _ 

All night devoutly watch’jl, Dryden, Span. Friar, 

2. To bed. A vulgarism, 
g. Her mhther dream’d before she was deliver’d, 

*Tliat ahe -.as brought abed with a buzzard. 

Brawn, and FI. False One, iv. 3. 

ABK'ltRAXCE. 7 «.s. [from abetro , Lat. to waitder 
li'lt IIANCY. 3 from the right way.] A deviation 
Trotn the fight way ; ap cri^tr; a mistake; a false 
opinion. ® 

They do not only swarm with errours, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affect no man any further tiiua 
he deserts hi* reason, or complies with their abenaneiet. 

Brown, Vtdg. Err. I. 3. 
Could n man be composed to such an' advantage of cotwti- 
tntioo* that it should hot atall ndultcratc the images of his mind: 
yet this second nature would alter the crests of his under¬ 
standing, and render it asobnoxion v to abtrrnncei as now. 

iB (HuQviUe, Sceptit Soientifica, c. 16, 

Abe'iibant. adj. [from aberrant , Lat.] Deviating, 
wandering from the right or known way. Diet. 
ABEBBA / Tiov.'t’ n.s. [from aberrcUio, Lat.] The 
act of deviating from the common or from the right 
track. 

If it be 4 mistake, there is no heresy In such an harmless 
aberration ; the probability of it will render it a lapse of easy 
purdon. GlanviHe, Sceptit Sdentifica, C. 11. 

We draw near to God, when, repealing us of our former 
aberrations from him, wc renew our covenant with him. 

■ Bp.BaS, Bern. p. 90. 
Anr/nniNo. pari, [from the verb ab&r t of aberro, 
Lat.] Wandering, going astray., verb Wm- 

I liavg found no example. 

Divers were out in thetr account, aberrittf several ways 
from the*tnie and just compute, sad, ddling that ode year, 
wlucbperhags might be*another. Brown, ru/g. Err. iv. is. 

To Abeuu'kcate. v. a. [ averuneo, Lat.] To pull up by 
the roots; to extirpate utterly* \ 7 , Did. 

To ABE'T.’f* v. a. [from betatt) Sox. signifying, 
Dr. Johnson says, to enkindle or animate. So 
in old Fr. abetter means to incite or animate. Th« 
word may also be traced to the Goth, brita, having 
a similar meaning.] To push forward another, to 
support him in ins designs by connivance) encou^ 
ragement, or help. It was once indf^grent) but is 
almost always taken by modern writBis, in an ill 
sense; as may ba seenln AattncfB.- • 

M’ .To abet signtfieth in our ccnaiuon lrw, abTouch 
as to encour^jjg'Or set On. ” ■’/ 7 Cemel. 

Then shap I Km iKMKh ho, so God me grace. 

Abet thsr virgin’t lauK ditconsolatc, 

And shmtly bock twrn. Spttwer, P,Q. 

A widow who WW> * ® 

Contracted to ine^ >we ■ ■■ 

Coabin’d with liim t» hrMBher # 

Aj>d has abetted alk HudHrao, P. hi. ant j. 
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IfiiijAy »o and eagWraew 

%r a^pSfcs thi.«, tbuf. they guybunt t)iat,the,.wi^^e«MJiuin. 

They dbcArd Jyvth 'pimjje* m. ilic lirS ’jw, «»»d Always 
ftrat&d sgppTkji tqf the' Weaker ^d*. fast there should 
biVii-iliicl put Umthe*e Cftfcl Wv i»mn*. : n , » 

AiUituni JtopekeMer, No. jI, 

Au'fr.ifc t\.s. ■dYpuf tjic verjjp The r^of afejjb\tmg‘ 
. or^ismlirtg. '"Nj&now in um\ **' 

... I aiu tiiiiio cine )' the shjuaat 'tefe unfifkine 

"A*,well #» |l«fe, irtflKi>MM|d «««#t • 

• Through Biilifc aW tlmM'inmc iioBoi# silent. *v 

■* ’-, ■ « > Chaucer, Tr, rt CrcUtii. iff/. 

In 1, ftit*ar,.there thy mccdc unto thejs take. 

The ilieedcof thy miscliakn.p- hi.i1 nbrt. 

* fyentA^F. Q. iv. iii. ii. 

Aj^tmest. n.?. Tin* net of abetting. '* 

When the principal reason oftMnir excuse should reuse. 


namely, thc«c fresh rtirring* so.nMr them, which seemed to 
require their al-tntcnl, tlici they would give u» more particular 
ant infliction. It'attcn’s firm. p. 541. 

Auk iteii, or Anr/rrtut. n t s. I h: that abets; the sujt- 
pmter or enctfnr,w»er of another. 

Whilst calumny hus^two such potent nleUrrt, we tire iffit 
Sp wooded’at its i'ro\#thd. awlimr us men are, malicious and 
dCaJSBiuS, they will !>.* trad'jefV*. (.'inurnment oj the Tongur. 

Ttou shall lie still plain Terr moml with me, 

Tim abettor, par.tiicr, (ifvoii like the immc) 

Tf'.-. Imditiod of a tjr.mC hut 11.1 king; 

'Jfiti you deserve that ti* 1 ■ ■ 1 \ \,w justice. Jirjnlen, S/uut. F11. 

Tl.CsC oonai h -.iliniis, tim .eh thc_> may hai c no influence 
ol the inulllta le, ought to s : .h he ■ the u-i.»i. nfxly. • who 
are their nbrltorj, and who, if they escape punishment lure, 
limit know, that these acicre.l mischief, still he one slay laid to 
their charge. . $$*'' , ’ J - Fr.eki.IAer, Mo. 50. 

Abkv'an^. i:.-j' n. s. fold I'Y. rthanance, alhaiaunce, 
in expectation; layer. hen, :ittei)<Iiv ime im- 
pressomeut, to look etigeily after some advantage; 

, r./as, “ layer a I’orgentso leaner, “ en heitinec,” in 
exiHctnlion of l)r. Jolnison assents to the deriva¬ 
tion of the v.^ril from ufjoyer, alia hare, to bark 
. at; tsiiidi .iaj .not to be defended. Abeyance is 
. ejr t ~<ee!alion though now only a forensick term.] 
This wordy hy-t.ittletta), cap. lihconlinuance, is tints 
unxl. right of lie- itnple lieth in abeyance, 

» Ket» rtulyiiL.dK' remeinbrnnce, iiitendin«;ul, 

fuuia:onsidt)fij±kjiJt t/tthe law. 'Hie frank tcneiiuiit 
pftne gUb^Ctbi: pnrSHinugs', is in no man tim ing 
the time Hint toe jwyjmnuge is void, but is in 
ah'i/ance. ' \ • C<m‘I. 

_ Symetimes the fait may he in abcy>, ni'dte *ord 
»igiwa in evjH.'ctation, remeinlirahce, uuf Voremplntion of 
lsw. ; there lieing.j^o,person in r,ae, in whhftv, '^mi rest and 
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To 


iaw.; UR.TC tw-u^ ^o^T-ion inin Wn rc.'t an«l 

\ ctfwugli’tlfftjiw is>nsidcrs it us always po4 sj-IJv cxist- 
^fljf,dtW.rcady s ^o''rwi. wdlcuevcr u proper owner a; ^ 

? .VBGREGATE.# [f.nt. algrr”0.~\ t ■*■ 

of the- flock. The old dictionaries which fiitv 


Hr. Johnson with obgregation, exhibit also algrt 
gate i anil therefore this fftiifcl is noticed. 
AB«Wfr.ciA'T|tt^, «. s, iabgregatio, lait.] A separation 
from jhe fleetest , Met. 

To AI^gt.] 
t. : ;|^«i«p!noiiy; to d^tcat to 

to to%h; (S abdKifa^te. .eV • v. 

* fVhrtrt l wtut hig in cS&mour, nuue * Mdi, 
who having tenbne in »y worwr'swiN^t* 

Stninn’d wy abhoc/d society. dfUuaktfearc, JC, Lear. 

■ ■ « Justly thou aUarr’jt ■$' 

Tout sow, who <rf» the <|uiet sfafcp. omnvo * ■■ 

(iueh trouHe brOUsbt, BSxt^MXiIxitie 
• Jtmtifrsid Ixytj. a-. ,t ■ Slitlan, */’. L. hit. 79. 
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Thcyoif-saine tlAig they w ilt uM or 
•One nif, tad fimtt,anoi!n'r for, Uudibrat, V.i. c. 1. 

, AxharflboP E^yl.tnd man aMant, the hunjuur of the Hgc, 
i'V "WMh&Bff «> Jjing scwfdals upon the clergy in general; 
which, henulcs U»J djttraco to rhe rt fonitittson, and to retigiwx 
, itself castpu igmimfiy hjhjjv ebb kingdom. ,, 4 • 

f Sietftf Cl I. nf tjpg. Man. 

'a. To ditjduiu; to neglect. 

tic’ Mttlr|xc.t despise.! tu>r <;!>>n>r;rc4 the nIMiction of the 
ftfllict^il. ^ IWm luli. 14. 

fV'h<-n ,Thpu mokwi np.m thce to deliver man, Thou didst 
not abhor tA Volin’s '\<nnl>. Tc 

3 Withftvm. A^utinistti. 

M.uiy arc at discord with all musick, and singing with art 
mill curiosity, in sacred p-ulrttiitty ; from which neither jLdavid, « 

■ nor the d-voutcst Jew s of aid, nor the holy Christians of 
former times, did ahhar. • 

i‘t Tui/.'iir, .ir!ijiri,il HandtcnHcucu, p. 119^ 

AllHo'utfF.NCK. T ? » ,T. ,, s d 

AtmoWvrr. $ «• <• L‘n«n uMor-l 

t. 'I he .‘id of abhorring ; detest :ilion. 

Jt draw, upon him the hatred and abhorrence of ad melt 
here ; ami siihjcits him to the wrath of Clod hereafter. 

South, Senn. 

1. The disposition to abhor 5 hatred. 

Even a jmt mid ticcc -aiy defence docs, by giving men uc- 
<|'.iuintmce with war, take oil'somewhat fronj the abhorrence at 
it. an I m.,c:i .ihly <lispo:*e them to hostilities. Derajj <jf Piety. 

Th.' fir.A ten.!"•#(•)• to any injiitticc dint uppeurs, iun»t (w 
aijiprcs :ed with a show Of wonder and aU.nrren.-j) iiathe pafttOt* 
mid governor,rs. f l.nakr ..n I'.jvcailon, J 1 to. 

3 Willi/) w//. 

He declures himself either to affect an imivcrsal tyrminj 
ov< r, or an rMo.rrnry Ji.au, - licit!y with other men. 

e liarrnui't IVarhti {. 487, 

Her knowledge, her conjugal virtues, her nhhuir.-ney frinn 
the v.mitics of her % x, — arc likewise cr.lchrated hv our Jhtlior. 

Jhy.icn, Lifojjjf. Ptutm'eh. 

Atuto'iUtrvT. adj. [from ulfan\\ 

J. Slitifk with abhorrence; loathing. 

For If tlu: world* 

In world, inclos'd could on his iciiscs !>ur*t, 

Hu would nbhn. rent turn. 'I'howunn, Summer, t jlla, 

2. Contrary to: foreign ; inconsistent with. It in uwtf 
with the panicles jh-tu or /■>, hut more projxrly 
with Juan. 

This I conceive to he 1,11 In poll,: is, well worthy a tutiltAld 
IwUef; and yet is it to ut-b.oient /ro«i*t.hc vulgar, that they 
would us-oon believe'Aiiavii'.'oi-us, that snow is btnek, at liiui 
that should affirm it is not white. 

* t, lav rifle, Srepfit SelcHH C, il. 

Why thou these foreign thovight* of Mato employments. 
Abhorrent to your function arid yonr hrcutoigF 
Poor droning truants othfinprailiv’d cells, 

Hredfn thetVl'ovv'hip iiflmardcd,boys, s 

Wlint vvondcr is it if you know not iiiub ? . Dryde*, 

Auiid'iittEM LV. v tuh'. Tu tut itbltprrcm nmuner. 

Anuo'r.rtr.H,T 7 ,> [(Tam alhot .], Tk« person Oiat" 
abhors: a hater, detester. 



~~ ^ rEfferent mis'oihs, which (like the tide wfeodj 
digs f.-aJSover both manner* and minds of raenj do oft 
keenness of inen's spirits against those 
things, whcr&Se^^yH'ijftiines weeedtreot nbhmjf-ers. 

Tlic lower "1 
the bishops, 

for doing noito® in the‘l t 'if i*c»u/iii», bv these'%ry men svho 
w*ntpi| to bind up their hifllb. ' Suyt, litumluer, So. il, 

A*H6'JuUHO.f n.A0roi»MUorJ) JJr, Jdhnsou cite# 
instance 0 / tire vtiircri&fy/i&Ying as a participial 
iMSun, which he defines, “ The object of aWior- 

v ■ ■ ■' c • v 
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rente; ” but com-ideri* it nut to b<* the proper me 
rurfi a noun. The word, however, is an ofd 
Kuglish substantive, which Barret delines, “ Abhor- 
„ ring of things,' or iotbiug; draffe »>r will to vomit: 
Nausea.” stich is the use of the word in Dunne. 
The amnuf* example belongs to l)r. Johnson’s 
definition. 

I find so decay in my strength; lay prov'idoviS are not cut 
oJTj 1 find no alien ring in my appetite. 
v<i /Sunni’s Ipvolwns, p. 2; t. 

‘ They tltali go forth, and tqok yijpon the eta-coses of, the nice 
that havcVoiisgres'cd against mf; Fur their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched, and they shall Ik' 
abhorring unto *11 fifth, • ’ Isaiah, Ixvi. 44, 

7 b^ABrDK.^’ v. 71 . I yltode or abitl. [Goth. beiitun, 
to wait, Sax. nbiMti. Su. tmUi, Goth. also gabattuH, 
to c^well. j ’• 

1. To cl well in a place; not remove; to stay. 

Thy servant lieeumc surety tor the I ml unto my father, say¬ 
ing, if 1 tiring him not unto thee, then 1 shall hear the blame to 
invfather for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy sertuut 
abide instead of the hul, a bondman to in) lord ; mid let the tad 
go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. j», j. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorset, as 1 hear, is (led 
Toll iclmitmd, in the parts where he abyles. Shakspenrr, Huh. HI. 

Those who apply them selves to leartiiue, are forced to 
acknowledge one God, incorruptible and imbeeutien; who is 
the only true being, mid abides for ever above the highest 
heavens, from whence he beholds all the tiling-, that are done 
in heaved and earth. SldlingJIn t, !></. of Our. on Horn, fdolat, 

j. To renmin; not retire or fail: to be immovable. 
They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount Zion, whirh 
Canttot be- removed, but uhulcth for ever. I'/atm exxv. t. 

4. Tq. continue in the tome stute. 

The Atm of the Lord tendeth to life; ami lie that hath it 
shall abide satisfied, Pror. six. s.t. 

There ohiiIki no study without time; and themind must abide 
and dwell upon things, or he always a stranger t<> the inside of 
them. ” South. 

5. To endure without olleuce, anger, or contradic¬ 
tion. 

Who enn abide, that against their own doctors, six whole 
hooks should by their fatherhoods be imperiously obtruded 
upon God aig .1 hts church ? Iip. Hull. 

6. It is used with tltc particle a ith before a person, 
ruwl at or in before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, titan that 1 should give 
iter to another man: Abate iei!b me* Gen. xxix. t<;. 

l'or, thy servant vuvpid a vow. while I abide at Geshur in 
Syria, saving, if the Lord than bringmo again indeed to Jeru¬ 
salem, tlien l will serve the I-ord. ™ 1 Sitm.xx.ti. 

7. It u» used with by before a thing; as, to a(>ide by his 
tpitimony; to abidr by his own skill; that is, to rely 
infill them: to aldklc by an opinion; to maintain if; 
to abide by a fp«n,is also, to tie/hid or support him. 
But those forms are something low. 

To Amnu.-J-* v. a. [Of the participle abid, 
sou «nys, ho found only the estample -’Th'J 
brings from Woodward; ami should^ »deter- 
mine that abide in the active senator {Missive 

participle, or coni|inundod protv^fv >idden, how¬ 
ever, is found in our dictionaries " seventeenth 
century’; and is translated into French aftendu , 
demeuer, and dure. In (’hafleer aftd Gower the 
protcr atilt is fount.': uml J/jj; UU;t > r also use** tibiden 
ami idddden. AY ocxlv^rd’s usage of abid has been 
preceded in the t ranslation of part of the iEneid by 
JPhaj'erL^id by.Tnrbervile; poets of the sixteenpi 
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century ;,and Hale writes, “ a law that hath alidden 
the test of time."] 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, await; used 

of things prepared for persons, as well as of persons 
t x|HC(ing things. •.> „ 

Home is he brought, and laid in sumptuous bed. 

Where many skilful lecc-Ha* him abide. 

To salve bis hurts. Spenser, F. <g..»v. 1 

While lions war, and bat t ft- fpr their dens, 

Poor ji-.irniles. lamb* abide thcirenmUy. ShMupeare, Hen. V[. P.». 
Bonds and afflictions abide me. Acts, xx. »j. 

2 . Tafoear or support the consequences of a thing. 

Ah rn« ! they little know- 

now dearly I abide tlmt txaixt m» vain. AlUlvit, V.Jt. 

j To bear <w support, without being conquered or 
destroyed. 

But tin- Lmd be is thtfUruc God, he is the living Got!, and 
an everlasting king: At his WutlPlhc earth shall tremble, and 
the nations shall not tie able to abide his indignation. 

■ter. X. 10. 

It must be allowed a liiir presumption in favour of the truth 
of mv doctrines, that they Lave abid a very rigorous test now 
for above thirty years, and more strictly they are look’d into, 
the more they tire confirmed. ^ „ Woodward, Letter i. 

,|. To lx*ar without aversion: m which sens*' it is 
commonly used with a negative. 

Thou eati’st not abide Tiridatcs; this is but love of tliy*elt. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Tliy vile rare. 

Though thou didst learn, had that in’t, which good natures 
Could*not abide to be with; therefore vvast thou 
Deservedly confin’d iuto this rock. Shnkspeun; Tinipcst. 
5. To bear or suffer. r 

(jirt with circiiMhiou* tides 

He still calamitous constraint abides. Pope OdyJi.iv.7yc 

Aui'dku,* }’ n. s. [from abide.'] The person that 
abides or dwells in a place; perhaps thut lives or 
endures. A word little in use. 

He said, they [soldiers] were the masters of war, and orna¬ 
ments of peace, speedy goers, and strong abiders, triumphers 
both in caiups and courts. Sidney, l)ef. of Poiiic. 

Aut'otNi:. ] it. .v. [front abide.] 

1. Continuance; stay; fixed state. 

We arc stranger* before tbee and sojourners, us were all our 

fathers: our duys oil the earth we tut % shadow, and there is 
n6ne abiding, ' 1 Citron, xxix. ij. 

Tlu' air i region is so violently rOMUid, and carried 
ntxiut wit' ])('h swiftness, as nothing in thatplftce can Consist 
or liuvey. y»:;. <*' Jiaiegh, Hut. of the World. 

2. For ^ Ay it signified, remaining behind. “Abiding, 
or ‘/yin# (y. a. •d'T remnnsio, connnoratio.” 

Barret’s Alivurie. 

,'-f udj. [abjectus, Lai. thrown away as of no 
hnse " ■. 

Ffu; worthless; base; groveling; spoken of per- 
r—bus, or tlieir qualities. 

Rebellion 

Came like itself in base and object routs, 

Led on by lvloody youth goaded with rage. 

And count cttanc’d by bo vs and beggary. Shakspenre, IlctfyJV. 

I was at first as othwlieasts that sr.i*c 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 

.MUirn, P.L. ix. 5 ;r. 
w Honest men, who tell tlieir overcajits wjwt tliCy fcxpcct 
frihn them, and what obedience they shall, be always temy to 
pay them, are not upon an equal toot with base and abjtct 



Hattere 


Addison, Whig Examiner. 


2 . .Spoken also oflpngtrage, mean or ipw. 

What the best cfiticks have observed df tlietipn in general, 
that its excellence consist in being pewpicuons, and not abject, 
is peculiarly applicable t« the style of a* authorised tnbtical 
version. ' Bp. Xcwcvmc o mine Treats!, of the Bihk, p. 300. 
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3. Being of no hope or regard; used of condition. 

The rarer thy example stands, *, 

By how tnuc(j irom the top of wond'rom glory, * 

Strongest of mortnl men. 

To lowest pitch of tthfrcl fortune thou art fall’n. 

* Millon, Sunuon Agomstes. 

We see mail' arid woman in the highest innocence and per¬ 
fections and in the most «1 ij,vt stat# of guilt and Inlirmitj. i 

• * Aihhson, Sjiectator, At). »’y. 

4. Mean and despic able; ii&xl of actons. 

The rapine is m> afjcel and profane, - 

They not from trifles', nor from gods refrnin. Diyilnt, Jus. viii. 

To what base ends, and by what abject wav s 
Are mortals urg’d through sacred lust of praise ? * 

: Pope, Essay uii Criticism. 

A bject.'J' n. s. \ man without hopc; v ‘ft man whoso 
miseries arc irretrievable; one of tbe lowest con¬ 
dition. ^ 

Yen, the objects gatherill thcfWlvcs together against me. 

I'salm xx\v. n. 

They never became any lord-, but persecuted abjects, as 
manyc arc now adnyes. t 

llalc. Course at the Romisbe E11.cc, fid. h. 

I deem'd it better so to die, 

' 1 'han at my foemen’s feet an irV . t lie. Mir. fin Mao. p. an. 
To f.n. [Lnf. tthjit to.] l)r. Johnson says 

only that it means* 11 to throw away,” and is a word 
rarely used; hut gives no example. The word, mi 
flic contrary, is by no means of rare occurrence; 
but is used, with good died, by some of our best 
w liters. * • 

1. To throw or cast away. 

They set forth suddenly an hc-a\v and sorrowful countenance, 
n> if they were ahjerlul and brought unto extreme desperation. 

• Sir T. Eluot, (jar. fol. r ?S, b. 

To think without faith we may enjoy the rat ing apd drinking 
thereof, [the Lord’s Supper,] or thut that is the fruition of it, 
is but to dream a grO'i carnal feeding, ba-ely objectin'' and 
hindiug ourselves to the elements and creatures. 

Up. Hall, Hem. p. 19j. 

What is it, that can make this gallant so to stoop and to 
abject himself so basely unto u stock, mid 11 stone, as to creep 
and kneel unto them ! Eotherby, Athcomtutu, p. 48, 

2 . To throw' or cast down. 

The damsel! straight went, as she was directed. 

Unto the rorke; ana there, upon the soy le * 

Having herselfe in wretched wire nhjeclcd, , 

tom yeepe and wajle. Sjienscr, /<’. <). v. ix. 9. 

AuJfi\:TED.NE#fk n. s. [friym allied.'] The state of un 
abject. 

Our Saviour would love at no leu rate than «lcat)i; and 
from the snpereminent height of glory, Wyoped amt abased 
himself to the sufferance of the extremes*^ indignities, and 
sunk himself to the Ixittom of abjciteiiinss,\ ' - alt our con¬ 
dition to the cvmtrarycxtrcinc. j-*t V Works. 

AtuR'cTfON'.-j" «, s. [from abject.'] ‘',j ), nu 

1. Meanness' of mind ; want of spirit; servility; earsi- 
ness. 'd 

That this should lie termed baseness, abjection of mind, or 
servility, is it credible ? Hooker, b. v. j 4 7. 

The just medium lies betwixt pride and the abjection, the two 
extremes. .7 V Estrange. 

X. aFhc state of being cast away, or lost; a powerful 
use of tlie word, which has hitherto been over¬ 
looked. 

1 have ejarlfcif ay sclfc for ever from mine own native con- 
trie, 'kyndr r r , frinds, aeqimiittmince, (which arc the treat 
■delightes of tlijs lyfe,) and am w el contented for Jesus Chriotct 
sake, and for the comfisrte of my brethren there, to suffre 
povertic, penury, abjetliats, reproof. 

Bale on Revel. Pref. A. vi, b. 

I have Seen informed, that Aamtnms did hold, as the 
Lutherans in Gerjpany do, not on] f intcrcision for a time, but 
alto abtcistioD, and abjrttkm too, tor ever. 

MovUagu't Appeal to Cefsar, p, j {, 


ABJ 

»4 Thff state of being cast down. 

Abfrtthn from heaven. Up. Taylor, Sena. (t6yi.) |i. tsy. 
4- Thw act of humbling; humiliation. 1 

The nature of a right und religious fast consists in un hum¬ 
ble demission nnu*abjr< tion of ourselves before Alnugjltv (loif. 

' , Mrtir, Disc. X li. 

A n.i 1 ’cri.v."]' culv. [from nfierf.'] In an abject 
manner, meanly, basely, servilely, eonleinplihly. 

I.et him, that thinks of me <0 abjietly, know, that this gold 
must coin a stratagem. ' Tit. .tiidh'n. vi. 

They formerly fawned a'ac. t/i/ upon them. 

• Huriii /. tint, of bis Oleg Time, h. :. 

A'u.ii;ci ni.ss. n. s. [from uujei/.} Abjection, servility, 
meanness. 

Servility und a/jeehiesi of liuuioiir is implicit,Iv involved in 
the charge of ly mg. tion 1 min ut of tin 'I'onu.n . A U. 

Bv luniMlity I mean not llwj nb/r. hois ofu liase mind; but a 
prudent i arc not to over-vahie outsell c- upon any n<«_ *uul. 

drew, ('••• mo/offii'Snerii, ji. 7. 

Alll'l.lMI NT.#- 71. S. !• <1111 n i l v the spelling of Jtcif;Il¬ 
men/, ill i(s various senses. Nee IIahimmi n r. It 
is also used for nlnlt/i/. 

Never liv’d gentleman of greater merit, 

Hope, or nbitiim nt lo-lcvr a kiDcdoni. I'ont's Itrokea ttrort. 

Aiu'i.nv. >1. s.'\hahih/< : , IV.! 

t. The power to do ally thing, whether depending 
upon skill, or riches or strength, or any other 
tjunlity. 

Of singing thou hast got tht reputation, 

(jond Thy rsis, mine I yield to thy ahitiiy; 

My heart doth seek smother estimation. fhdnry, 1», i. 

If aught in my ability inny serve. 

To lighten vvliat thou iuiflir’».i, and :ippc;v>c 
'i'lty mind with what aimmds.is m my power. Milton, S. 1 . 
They gave after their nbi/ity until the Ice.isiiri I'rm, ii. ■ ■). 
If any Hum minister, let him ilnlt its of the ability which < 
pivot Ii: that (rod in all things may l>e glorified tiltou;Ji Jr n« 
Christ. r Pet. iv 11. 

Wherever we find our abt/iliis too weak fortln; piM-fhi.e .er., 
lie assures us of lh(‘iissistani 1’tvf his hole spirit. A’ .*.. 

2. Cajiacily of mind ; force ol undersiaiidit.o ; mcuud 
power. 

(.'hililren in whom tjierc wnv no bit ini*h, but vvell-fiivodrtvl, 
ami skilful in all wi.mIoiii, and ennnin." m knnn ledge, and tiiider- 
stauiling seieur e, and such as had ability in tin 111 to stand ill 
the king's palace. « ltan. i. 4. 

3 . When it 1ms the plural nutnljcr, nhHiHes, it fre* 
ijucnllv signifies file liicullies or jimvers of tin* mind, 
ami sometimes the Ibrce of undeisfanding given by 
nature, as distinguished from anpiircd qmdilicntioii.s. 

Whether it may be thought neei'S«ir\, that in ■■ertnii, tia. t» 
of country, lilt < what vyr call pari .lies, there should he one pm-., 
at least, o (abilities m rend and write? So if!. 

Auintf/sJ'atk. m j. [of «/>, from, and iii/esfn/u.s, Lat.'| 
A term of law, implying him flial inherits from it 
limn, tvho, though lie had the [Vriwcr to make tt will, 
Vovet did not make it. 

. IbfdJ'DICATKI).# pmt. ad). [ I.ut. abjuciieo.'] 
uken, hy judgeinenl front one to anotfier. l)rd. 
Aiijfi or ilt.ix.* a- s. [ln*t. afijiidfro.'] Kcjcction. 
Tn A'lk> ' r E. '.a. [afi/iijn, Lai.) To unyoke, 
it ticoupl iK ' rtus s * J)ii ■!. 

Ajuvh-v'tiox',. .h '[|’oin eif/HiY. _ 'Hie act of ab¬ 
juring; the oath Ink, ,,/or (lmt end. 

• Until Henry VIir*W* tin., if a man, haring committed 
felony, could gg into a church Ot jjjirch-y ard, before he were 
ajiprehciuled, be might not ’* takc*.'^<>m thcncc to the usual 
trial of law, but confinsmg Jin fault to the justices, or to the. 
coroner, pave his oath to forsake the realm tor ever, which wav 
called abjuration. 

There are some objurations still iu force among ns here in 
£a«laftd; as by Utc statute of the syw of king (Jharlg . U. ad 
c 2 
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parsons that lire admitted into any office, civil or military', must 
take the test; which is an abjuration ot' sonic dnetritics of tne 
Church of Rome. 

There is likewise another oath of abjuration, which laymen 
, ami clergymen are both obliged to take; ^nd that is to abjure 
tin-Pretender. , Ayliffe, Par. Jurts Canonici. 

To A BJU'RE.*f- *t, a. [ abjuro , Lot.] 
t. To cast off’upon oath, to swear not to do or not to 
have something, I 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of man. Shakspeare, Ifni. A 7 Dream. 

No mao, therefore, that hath not abjured nis reason, and 
sworn altbginnee to a preconceived fantastical hypothesis, can 
undertake the defence of such a supposition. lldr. 

2 . To retract, recant, or abnegate a position upon 

oath. r 

I put my self to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction 7 here abjure 
The tiAps and blames I laid upon myself. Shttlspcarc. Mach. 

3. To banish. From ihe custom ot objuring the 
ratlin by felons alio had taken sanctuary. 

By the oh! law the person abjured must banish himscll into 
a foreign, yet a Clin,! um, country. 

Sadler, ji'Jits of the Kingdom, p. I7J. ‘ 
Whereby lie hop’d the tpiecn to have abjur'd. 

Drai/trri, Huron* Hut/*, iv. 

To AlUt/iiF., ’;'. t’. n. To ahjure'tlie realm. 

One Thomai Harding of Burking!ianv.liii'c, an ancient man. 
who’had abjured ill the yea 1 ' 1 yo'>, was now observed to go 
ofti 11 iutb woods, and was seen soiaetimi' reading. 

r t!::! net, Hot. ttef. 1. 1 (d\. 

The can of Sacrilege 1, very 1 mi'Merablo, brine, ol all, the 
most forlorn; for, being denied the pmilogo of Sanctuary, it 
' could not abjure, f or Viio was appendant to Sanctuary ; 
whither the utrce.ded did firs', lb, and ilicn ubjr.ee. 

, Sadler, liiyht* oj the Kmethwi, p. 17.1- 

Abji/hi'MF.nt.# n. s. riVi.in (tbpi’vj j Heiumciation. 

Such sins as the c arc venial in yout i, c-peiv-illv if expiated 
with tirnob ttftj.u* ..7. />/. John l/-:/!, /V«y. to hat lathi's. 

Abji 'rn i:. t n. [from aii/me. I He who abjures. 

To AHLA'CTATE. [Lai. joAcb-i] r i’o 

wean from the bi.:t '. Ini'- word is given by Hr. 
Johnson, uitimii! i. mreiiceto any authority. lhit, 
ill our old tlietifiijiries, we find a ‘iorfa/, i. e. weaned. 
Am- uti'i ion’. ,s. One of the meiheds < »| grafting: 
and act •uhiitig in f!;e .signification id the word, u~ 
it. were a u eo.uiVg of a cyon by degrees from its 
mother stock, not cutting it oil wholly from the 
stock, till it is firmly united <0 that on which it is 
grafted. 

Altt.Agi kaTiow [ ublaijitea/io , I,at.] The act or 

practice of opening the ground about the wots of 
trees, to Jet the air and water operate ujMcn them. 
Trench the ground, and make it ready for the spring: I re 
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A'BLE.'f”, adj. [Sax. akal, strength, perhaps from 
jhe Su. Gotli. bar!la, to avail; Fr. adj. abet. Has Bret. 
a!yl. I>r. Johnson merely mentions the Fr. habile, 
and the Lat. kahilis .] * 

1. -Having strong faculties, or great stepijgth or know¬ 

ledge, l icliys, or any other power of mind, body, or 
fortune. • % 

Henry VII. v.as not afn^d of an able man, as Lewis tlu: 
Eleventh was. But, contrariwise, la: wits served by the ablest 
men that were to be fotfnd; without which his afiiiirs could 
not have prospered as they did. I/neon's Henry VII. 

Sadi gambol faculties lie hath, that shew a weak mind and 
an able btfdv, for the" which the prince admits him. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. p.ii. 

2. Having power sufficient; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themselves able and sufficient to 
do many tilings, which jwtnully they never do. South's Sermons. 

E\erv*man shall give as Ifc is /rule, according to the blessing 
of the Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. l)cul. xvi. j 7. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle to, it signifies 
generally having the power. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but who is able to 
stand b'. iore envy ? Pror. xxvil. 4. 

4. With fof it is not often nor very properly u^nd. 

There have been some inventions tiso, which have been able 

{<>'■ the ntn ranee of articulate sounds, as the speaking of certain 
words. WilKtns, Math/mal. Magic//. 

7. Fit; proper. 

A manly man, to be an abbot abb-. • (’ha a-er. /'reborn,. 

To A'm.f. j r. a. To make able; to enable, which 
Dr. Johnson says, is the word commonly used. 
But the example which he has given of able, from 
■Shakspeare, seems to present the wonj, under 
another signification ; tliar of uphold. 1 will there¬ 
fore illustrate its first sense. 

Whom shell vvr- ci’oo e 
As the most apt and ab/ed instrument 
To minister ii to him? II. Jons 

The plant, thus aided, to itself did force 
A place where no place was. Dean, 

One of those small bodies, fated so, 

'ibis soul inform’d; ami nh/cd it to rev 
Itself with finny oars. 

* Plate sju with gold, 

Ajul the strong lance of justice Imrllc-s breaks: 

Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s straw d. to puree it. 

None does otfi n.l, none, 1 .,ny none; I’ll a/de ’em; 

Take that of me, my friend. Shu/,..p, arc, K.Lcnr. 

Aut.ic-eonn.n. w/j. Strong of body. 

n tiie nu.vir of every fine woman, to sai ure at least 
halt’a dozen a' t^budnd men to bis maj. st y’s service. 

a- Atlanon, J'reeho'drr, No. 4. 

'll) A^kL^C/ATK. r. a. \jtblego, l.at.] To send 
aU'^f 1 upon some employment: to send out of the 
, <jf- •?.' Diet. 


Sejanur, ii, >. 
/',•■ ms, p. lyS. 

/bid. p. j ' i. 


par . 1 also soil, and Aise it where you have occasion : Uig>Lg JrfiLEC A /- rio .v .11 ,s .[from ablrga/,-.'] 'The act of seltd- 
hor.iers. Uncover as vet roofs ol trees, wnere aMn,pieo/„e.yt -j •- 


reipii ite. 


: 2 ? 


Evelon's Knit 

The* tenurp in cliirf is the ury root tJiiit doth mail-' j l( p . 
silver stem, that by ninny rich and fruitful br;melie / k- ,S-iU 
itself: soil’ it be siilfered to itanc, by wont ot! “ >s ^feu!wii, 
and othei good husbandry, this yearly Unit wj’.^re. decrease. 

ft f icon's/ ffir r Aliena lions. 

ATVLA'TIOX. 11. s. \j,tllatio, Ltibb» ▼kJiAtct of taking 
away. / 

A'lU-vnvt’. adj. \jibhitirnbiy** 

1. That which takes :y fy. (, 

2 . 'J he sixth mme nt/r.ie Latin nouns; the case which 
among other siguific»uions, includes the person 
from whom something is taken away. A term of 
grammar. 


,<=/■ 

‘/u. 

ing abroad. 


Diet. 


A'hi.knf.hs. > 11. s. [from able.'] 

1. Ability of hotly or mind, vigour, Ibrce. 

That nation doth so excel, With ii r comeliness and abUBtpti, 
that from iieiglibour countries they ordinarily come, sonic to 
strive, some to learn, some to behoul. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Capability. . ' 

Would you think him wise, if he should say he bad made a 
clock, ubuh had a pns.se, ti sufficient abtenrss to strike, ’though 
infallibly it should never strike, as being disorderly placed ? 

Sheldon's Miracles 0/’ Antichrist, p. ao8. 

A'mxpsv. u. a. [’Afonina, Gr.] Wflitit of sight, 
(Jiilindness; umulviscslness. ' Did. 

Abuouiu'iion. n. s.\[al>ligurilio, ,Lat.] 
expencc on meat and drink. 


Prodigal 

Did, 
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7 b A'bugate. v. a. [rtbligo, I,at.] To tyc up from. 

• Did. 

To A'BLOCATK. v. a. [rtbloco, Lat.] 'to lrt out to 
Tliire. Perhaps properly by him who has hired it 

frhtn another. Colvins Iajicuii .fiiridiniin. 

A'bj.ocation. n. s. [from ablocutc.'] A lotting out to 

hiy.‘« • 

7 b Anr.o'oE. j~ v. n. [tiblmjp, hat.] To be unlike; 
to differ. '* • # 

Neither doth it much abtude from this, that our English 
divines at D. rt call the decree of God, whereby lie hath jiji- 
pointed in and by Christ to am thus th.it rcpent.-belicvo, ami 
perscyere, decretuin aumnuintum salutis Oi.iiiiiius, etc. 

ll/i. Hi!/, Ilrnna.is, (i. 

A'm.uEXT. cnlj. [i ibhens, Lat. front ablnn , to wash 
away.] 

1. That which washes •leant » 

,2. That which Ir.s the power of cleansin'*. . Die/. 

J\bi.v'tws. ii.s. \ubtutio, J.iit.] 

j. The act of cleansing, ot» washing clean. 

Tiicr.: is a natural analogy 1 .'tween the ablution of the body 
and tiie purdieutiou of the soul; between eating the holy bread 
and (!. .nkiug the saere.l ehal.ee, an J a participation of the body 
and I'lo i.l o. (Je.iM. f Up. Taylor, Worthy Citiiii.tuniitiui. 

2 . 'J’iie water used in washing. 

SV.i.-hki !>y th briny way e, tile piou, train 
Arc ele.i ib'd, an I net th' «V< timet in the main. I’ope, Hind. 

3. The rinsing of.ohvmical preparations in water, to 
dissolve and yvash away any acrimonious particles. 

4. The cup given, without consecration, to tile laity 
in the popish chinches. 

A' bey. nfir. [from able.'] With ability. This is an 

old I’.liglish adverb, found in Sherwooil, and by 
him translated /in/ettii lit, habilement, &e* Yet it 
lias escaped the notice of modern lexicographers, 
not excepting Dr. Ash. “ 'I'lie cause has been ably 
managed. The work is obit/ written.” 

To A'BN KGA'rE.'j- v. <1. [from abnego, Lai.] To 
deny. 

Tiny have abnrprtled the idea of independent riirhts of the 
people. l)t lAiluu , ( our/. Kii". 

lb rerant or tibacpalc a position on oath. * 

■Jo/, until, in l\ •'I't/jn e. 

Ab\'Coa'tio.n. u. .1. [abrepa/io. [.at. denial, from 
a/wigo, to deny.] Denial, rentinciation. 

The tdairsititioii ..r renouncing of all his oyyn holds anil in¬ 
terests, and trusts of all that mail is 1110,1 apt to depend upon, 
that he may the more cxpeditely follww ('hri-t. J/mumond. 

A'unecatou. ■= >1. a. [from abnego, Lai.] One who 
denies, renounces, or opposes any thing. 

A .serpentine generation wholly made olTraii'l, polities, and 
practices; lovers of the world, and haters of truth and rod li¬ 
nes*; fighters against the light, protect eg-, of darkness, perse¬ 
cutor, of marriage, and patrons of brothels; i,/hu\«tdors and 
di ipensers against the layvs of (,'od. tin- E. Strader, State i f He!. 

Abxoua'tion. //. s. [, ubiiodtilio , Lal.J The act of 
cutting away knots l’rom trees; a term of gardening, 
-t Diet. 

AB&O'UMITY.t n. c. [Barb. Lat. abnormitas, i. e. 
rnoniii/as. V. Du Cange.] Irregularity; defor¬ 
mity ; departure from accustomed form. Diet. 

AiinoT.mous. ddj. [tibnormis, Lat. out of rule.] 
.Irregular, rnisliapcn. Diet. 

Abo'aiu). ath\ [A sea-term, but adopted into com¬ 
mon language; derived immediately from the 
French n hard, as alter it bard , cnvoi/cr ii borr{. 
liord. is itself a word of very doubtful original, anti 
perhaps, in its different acceptations, dcdncible 
from different roots, Bojib, in the ancient Saxon, 
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• « 

• signified a house ; in which sense, to go aboard, is 
to lake up residence in a ship.] 

t. In a ship. 

He loudly call’d to such as were aboard, * 

The little bark unto the shore to draw, * 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. ^Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. 

He might land them, if it pleased him, or otherwise keep 
them abnun\ Jia/c.fi. Essays. 

2. Into a ship. 

When meaning rose, f sent my mates to bring 
Supplbs of water from a neighboring spring; 

Whilst 1 tlie motions of tlu> winds explored; • 

Tli. n summon’d in my crew, and went aboard, 

• . Adjourn, Ovid's Mctam. b. Hi. 

Ano'.wtb. •' prep. Onboard; in; with. 

Thou bust nothing* in the yyofUl to lose 
Aboard tlive, but one piece '[[ beef. 

than in. and /•'/. l/on. jl/en’.s Fortune, A, k S. uli. 
T.ueiiiit, Ob ! 

Duiuesf patroness, arid nudnik, gentle 

To .nose that try bv night, conviy thy deity 

Aboard our dnnc.ug ho.it! Pericles, iii. i. 

, Abo'dance. >? n. s. [from to abode. 1 An omen. 

The prophet no doubt did write and intend Cherez, not 
('herein ; for it had bet 11 let hum lutlde owi.i/ 0,1 , ,m jl| ehodtiace, 
if tlie first of lhe,e foe Egyptian tit:which yy. re to ,;ic;ik the 
language ol Canaan, should be eulle.l the e.tt (••destruction. 

JJr. Jit, Iso'i'., Works, ii. 635. 

Abo'be. j" 11. [Tent, bode or bed, a house,; Welsh, 
bod. | See To Abmie. * 

1. Habitation; dwelling: place of residence. 

But f know tiiy abode, and thy^gu.ng out, ,<nd thy coniina 
in. 1 Eings, xix. 27. 

Others may use the ocean ps their road, 

Only the English make it their abode; 

Whose ready sails *illi every wim>cun fly. 

And make a co» ’mint with th’ inconstant sky. ■ Waller 

2. Stay: continuance in a place. 

Swell friends, your patience for my long abode: 

Not l, but my affair,, have made you v.ait. 

Stint, rpcare. Mc<-. of l r rn. 

Making a short abode in Se-ily the second time, landing in 
Italy, and making tile war, may he reasonably judged the buxi¬ 
nes, hut o' 1,11 uioiitli£ Iliydcn, Uedtcut. to .Eneid. 

The yyoodni! Ks early ilsif, and abode 
Of long 1 oiil'mi.nii'e in our lemp’rate clime, . 

Eoretel a hhiral harvest. 'Philips. 

3. V 'a mabode. To dwell, to reside, to inhabit. 

'Jeep in u cave the hiby 1 untkes abode. 

Tlieucv full of fate return,, aud of the god. Dryden, Mn. 6. 

4. Stop; delay. 

Tin: knight- 

Upon l.i, courser sett the lovely lode. 

And with her fled av.av nil bout abode. 

• Sp. user, F. <2 iii. \ iii. 19. 

Aud soon without abode the troop yveut forth. 

Fiiirt'e.i'.\ Tasso, vi.jg. 

Tn ABO'DF. r. a. [See Bode.] To linetoken or 
loreshow ; to be a prognostick, to be ominous. It is 
taken, with its derivatives, in the sense either ot 
good or ill. 

Every man 

Alter the hideous storm that follow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d ; ami, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy that this tempest. 

Dashing the garment of this peace, abodetl 

The sudden breach of it. Shahspeare, lien. VIII. 

To Abo'be. 'Ys +v. ii. To be an omen. 

This abodes sadly. Derby of Christ. Piety, p. 149. 

Abo'beai ext. n. s. [From to abode .] A secret anti¬ 

cipation of something future; an impression upon 
the mind of some event to come; prognostication; 
omen. > 
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I like not tills. 

Fo* many men that stumble at the threshold, * 

Are wolf foretold thut dagger lurks within.— 

— Tush ! man, abodements must not now affright us. 

• _ Shaksjwarr, lien. VI. P. iii. 

My tori! bishop took the freedom to nsk him, I the duke of 
Buckingham] Whether be had never any secret ahodement in his 
mind ? No, implied the duke; but I think some adventure may 
kill mens well as another man. Wulitmjs Hem. p. *,15. 

Abo'ding.* n. s. [from to abode.] Presentiment; 
prognostication. , 

What strange ominous abodings add fears d<Mnauy,tuiic* on 
a sudden Seize upon men, of certain approaching evils, where¬ 
of at present there is no visible appearance ! 

• lip?Bull's H’orks, ii. 489. 

Abole'tk.* ndj. [Lat. abolitus.] Old; out of use. 

* Did. 

To A^O'HSH. v. a . fabtlco, Latin.] ' 

I. To arhml; to make void. Applied to laws or in- 
stitntions. 

For us to nbn/ish what he hath established, were presumption 
most intolerable. Hooker, I). iii. 1$ 10. 

On the parliament’s part it was proposed, that ull tlie bishops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, and 
abolished. "■ Clarendon, b. viii. 

a. To put an end to 5 to destroy* 

The long continued wars between .the English and the Scots, 
had then raised invincible jealousies and hate, which long con¬ 
tinued plaice hath since abolished. Sir John Hayward. 

That shall Perocles # well requite, I wot, 

Aud, with thy blood, abolish so reproachful blot. 

v "~ Spenser, F. ( 1 . 

« More destroyed than they, 

Wc should be quite abolished, and expire. Milton, P. L. 

Of wilt than thyself 

Abolish thy creation, and unmake m 
For him, what for thy glory thou hast made ? 

‘ Milton, P. L. iii. 163. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 

The stench abolish or the savour tamo. JDrmlcn , Virg. Geo. iii. 

Fermented spirits contract, harden, and consolidate many 
fibres together, abolishing muny canals; especially where the 
fibres are the tenderest, as in the brain. Arbuthnot. on Aliments. 

Abo'mshauj.e.T adj. [from afplish.] That which 
may be abolished. Dr. Johnson gives this adjec¬ 
tive without reference to any authority; but it is 
. found in our old dictionaries, where Cotgrave calls 
it abolishable, exiingnishablc. 

Abo'i.ishku. n. s. [from abolish .] He that abolishes. 

AuoYishmenT.'}' «. s. [Fr. abolissement.] The act 
of abolishing. • 

The plain oml 'direct way had been to prove, that all such 
ceremonies, os they require to be abolished, are retained by us 
with the hurt of the church, or with less benefit than the abolish¬ 
ment of them would bring. Hooker, h. iv. 

He should think jflio abolishment of episcopacy among us. 
Would prove a mighty scandal and corruption to our faith, and 
manifestly dangerous to our moharchy. 

Swift, Clt. of Eng. Man. 

Abou'Tiox.^ n. s. [Fr. abolition ,] The act of 

abolishing. This is now more frequently used than 
abolishment. And Dr. Johnson might have added, 
that it is a very old Knglish word; its the example, 
which I bring from Abp. Cranmcr, shews. 

The said natures and substances remaining with all their 
natural proprieties and conditions, without transubbtantiation, 
abolition, or ronfusion of any of the two natures. 

(\anmer, Antw. to Gardiner, p, 333, 

From the total abolitrnn of the popular power, may bo dated 
the ruin of Home: for had the reducing thereof to Its ancient 
condition, proposed by Agrijipa, been accepted instead of Mae¬ 
cenas’s model, that state might have continued unto this day. 

' , Grew, Cotmol. Sacra, iii; 4. 
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An apoplexy is a sadden abolition of all the senses, and of . 
all voluntary motion, by the stoppage of the flux and reflux of 
flic annual npirits through the nerves destined for those motions. 

Ariulhnot on Jjjet. 

Abo'minabi.e, adj. [ alominabilis , Lat.] 

1. Hateful, detestable; to be loathed/, • 

This infernal pit 

Abominable, accurs’d, the house of woe. • Milton. 

The queen and ministry might easily redress this rdmunaHe 
grievance, by endeavouring to choose man .of virtuous prin¬ 
ciple* Shift, Praj. for the Advan. of Religion. 

2 . Unclean. 

The soul that shall touch any unclean beast, or any abomin¬ 
able unclean thing, even that soul shall be cut off* from his 
people. Leviticus, vii. xi. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of 
loose anti indeterminate censure. 

They say you are a melnqgholy-fellow,—I am so; I do love 
it better titan laughing.— Those that arc in extremity of either, 
are abominable fellows; and betray themselves to every modern • 
censure, worse than drunkards. Shakspcare, As you like it. 

Abo'minajh.knems. 11. S. ‘[from abominable .] The 
quality of being ntKuninublc; lmtcfulness; odiousness. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
essential difference between virtue and vice, wc must Jorbcar 
to urge atheists with the corruption Aid ubominnhlcnns of their 
principles. Bentley's Sermons. 

Abo'minably.'I* adv. [from abominable .] Exces¬ 

sively; extremely; exceedingly;• in an ill sense, ns 
Dr. Johnson says; hut he adds, that it is a word of 
low or familiar language, and not often seriously 
used. Yet it exists in our translation of the Bible, 
and in ontvof the best writers of our language, (ns 
in many others which I could cite,) and is fit neither 
a low Mr familiar word. 

Aliali did very abominably in following idols, j Kings, xxi.iti. 

Directly to intend or endeavour that which may work his 
own death, is abominably wicked, and no less than the worst 
murder. B/>. Hall, Cases of Cause. D. 5. c. 10. 

I have observed great abuses and disorders in your family; 
your servants are mutinous and quarrelsome, oml cheat you 
most abominably. Arbuthnot. 

To ABO'MINATE. v. a. [ abominor, Lat.] To ab¬ 
hor, detest, hate utterly. 

• Fride goes hated, cursed, and abominated by all. Hammond, 
We are not guilty of your injuries, 

No way consent to them; but do abhor. 

Abominate, and loath this cruelty. Southern’s Ornonnka. 

He professed both to abominate and despise all mystery, re¬ 
finement, and intrigue, cither in a prince or a minister. Swift, 
Abomina'txw. n. s. 

1. Hatred; detestation. 

To assist king Charles by English or Dutch forces, would 
render him odious to his new subjects, who have nothing iq so 
great abomination, as those whom they hold for heretic*. 

* Su-i/t. 

2. The object of hatred. 

Every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians. 

Genesis, xlvi. 34. 

3. Pollution; defilement. 

And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that dtlleth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, of moketh a lie. 

Bev. xxi. 47, 

4. Wickedness; hateful or shameful vice. 

, The adulterous Antony, most large 

# In his abominations, turns you off) 

*An<l gives his potent regiment to a trull, • 

That.nose* it against us. ShakspcOt^ Aid. and Cleop. 

5. The cause of pollution. ■ - fje--. 

• And the high place* that were before Jerusalem, which were 
on die right hand of tkte mount of corruption, which Solo¬ 
mon (he king of Israel, And builded for Asntoreth the abomi¬ 
nation of the Zidogians, anti for Cheinosh the abomination of 
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the Moabite*, and for Milcom, the abomination of the children 
of Ammon, did the king dcGlc. % King*, jtxiii. 13. 

ABO'RD. * *«. s. [ Fr. abord."] Address; • salutation; 
approach. 

I4c [a blind man] would at the first aboard of a stranger, as 
soon as he spuka.to him, frame a right apprehension of his 
stature, bulke, and manner of making. 

• Sir K. Digby's Treat, of Bodies, p.»i,y3. 

YJur aboril, I must tell you, was too cold and uniform. 

£• Ld. Chesterfield. 

To Abo'rd.# ik a. [Fr. aborWdr.'] To approach ; to 
come near to. The word is in our old*dictionaries. 

Along the coasts held by the Portinguize; 

Ev’n to the verge of gold, abuarding Spain, 

Tr. of Solimnn and Perseda. 

Abori'oinai..^ adj. [from aimtgiitt-s.'} Primitive; 
pristine. 

Their Language [the Biwayan) is accounted aboriginal, and 
unmixed with either Latin, French, or Spanish. . 

* Swinburne's Tear, through Sjiain, Let. 44. 

The aboriginal Briloin did not stiller their im a tier-, to advance 
with any degree of precipitatidh, 

H’arlon’s Hist, of Kiddingtan, p. 65. 

ABORT GJNF.S.]' n. s. [Fat.] The cur]jest inhabit¬ 
ant* .of a country; those of whom no original is to 
be traced: as, the Welsh in Britain. 

The antiquities of the Gentiles made the first inhabitants of 
most countries as produced out of the soil, calling them Abori¬ 
gines, Av. Selden on Drayton, viii. 

That conceit of deriving the whole race of men .from the 
aborigines of Attica, was entertained but by a few. * 

Bentley, Serin. 2. 

Abo'rsement.* v. s. Abortion. Yet Dr. Ash 
has: asserted that the word wants authority. It cer¬ 
tainly not worthy to be in use. 

‘ The endeavour of these artists is not to force an dborsement, 
but to bring forward a naturall birth. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Cause. D. *. C. 3. 

To ABORT. }' v. n. [aborto, Lat.] To bring forth 
before the time; to miscarry. 

Queen Katherine — grieving at the prosperity and fruitful- 
nes*c of queen Anne, (now with child again, whereof she yet 
aborted ) fell into her last sickness at Kimbolton, 

Ld. Herbert, Hen. VIII. n.403. 

It [the parliament] is aborted before it was born, and nul¬ 
lified after it had a being. Sir H.Wotton to Sir E. Bacon, 16(4. 

Abo'rt.* n. s. [from the verb.] An abortion. 

Though it be against Hippocrates’ oath, some of them 
[knavish physicians] will — make an abort, if need be. 

Burton, Anal, of Jiyf, p. 504. 

Julia, a little before, dying of an absrt in childbed. 

lVottou’t Ran. p.241. 


^bo / nil ox. m. s. [abort to, Lat.] 
j; The net of bringing forth untimely. 

These then need cause no abortion. Sandys. 

2. The produce of an untimely birffc. 

His wife miscarried j but, as the abortion proved only a female 
foetus, he comforted himself. Arhulhnot and Pope, Mart. Scrib. 

Behold my arm thus blasted, dry and wither’d, 

Slhrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d, 

Like some untimely product of the seasons. Rowe. 

Antrim ve. n, s. That which is born before thc*due 
time. Perhaps anciently any thing irregularly 
produced. < 

No Common wind, no customed event, * 



Abortives , anid pirosages,, tongues of heav’n 

Plainly denotuioinc vengeance upon'John. Shahsjieare, JC.John. 

Take the Dill sXtn of an abortive, and, with starch thin laid 
on, prepare your ground or tablet, a Peacham on Drawing. 

Many one preserved, and da signfl service to their country, 
who, without a provision, mi^ht have perished as abortives, or 


Jieve come to an untimely end, and perhaps have brought, 
upon their guilt y parents, the like destruction. * 

Addison, Guardian , No. 106. 
Abo'rtive. adj, [abortivw, Lat.] # 

1. That which il brought forth before the due time 

of birth. 1 t . 

If ever hehuve child, abortive lie. it, 

Brodigious, s^i'l untimely brought 10 light. 

Shahpeure, Rich. III. 

AH th’ unaccumplish’d works of nature’s hand, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Dissolv'd oh earth, fleet hither.' Milton, f. L. iii. 456. 

Nor will his fruit expect 

The autumnal season, but, in summer’s pride , 

When other orchards 'mile, abortive fail. Philips. 

2. Figuratively^tliat which fails for want of time. 

How often I last iltou waited at my cup. 

Rememheivit, and let it nukt^tblte crcst-fal’n; 

Ay, and allay tins thy nbnrliife priSt. Shulspenrr, He" iPV. P. ii. 

3. That which brings forth nothing. 

The void profound 
Of unessential night receives him next, 

Wide-gaping ! and with utter loss of being 
Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive gulf. 

* Milton, P. I. ii. 431. 

4. That which fa;ls or miscarries, from whatever cause. 
This is less proper , 

Many politick conceptions, so elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet, in the 
issue, miscarry and prove abortive. ‘ South, Serm. 

Auo'imvr.i.Y.'f* adv. [from abortive.] Bom without 
the due time; irihnuturely; untimely. 

If abortively poor man must die,» *■ 

Nor reach wlmt reach lie might, why die in dread ? 

* young, Xight Th. 7. 

A [io'iiTiVENKsts. n. s. [from abortive.] The state of 
tiborlion. 

Abo'iitsient. 11. s. [front abort .] The thing brought 
forth out. of time; an untimely birth. 

Concealed treasures, now lost to mankind, shall lie brought 
into use by the industry of converted penitents, whose wretched 
carcases the impartial laws dedicate, as untimely leasts, to the 
worms of the earth, iti whose woinh those deserted mineral 
riches must e\ or lie buried as lost abort meats, unless those he 
made the ai live midw ins to deliver them. 

Bacon, Phys. Remains 

ABO'VK.'i~ prop. [Cloth. a-ofau. Sax. on upo, nbupc, 
abitpan, North of England, a boon.] 

1. To a higher place; 111 a higher place. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries. 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rise; 
j'lAorejHic brims they force their fiery way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

8 IhyJei, fF.mrd vii. 6 )‘. 

2 . More in quantity or number. 

livery one that passeth among them, th.it are unnumbered 
from twenty years old and above , shall give an offering unto the 
Lord. E\o dut^xxx. 14. 

3. In a superiour degree, 01; to a xuperiour degree of 
rank, power, or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, aud his glory above the 
heavens. Psalm cxiii. 4. 

The ptiblick power of all societies is oAwcvcry soul contained 
in the same societies. * Hooker, b. i. 

There is no riches above a sound body, and no joy above the 
joy of the heart. Eeclesiasticus, xxx. 16. 

% To her 

Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee. 

And for thee: whose perfection far excell’d 
, Her’sin all real dignity. , Milton, P. L. x. 147. 

Latona sees Iter shinea&ore the rest, ' 

And feed* with secret joy her silent breast. Dryden, AEneid. 
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4. in a state of being sujjerioor to; unattainable by.. 

It is an oM and true distinction, that things may be above our 
reason, without being contrary to it; Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the universal' presence of God, with in- 
' numerable other points. « Swift . 

5. Beyond; pure than. 

VVe were pressed out of measure, above strength; insomuch 
that we despaired even of life. s Corel. fi. 

In having thoughts uneonfused, and bcihg altH“ to distinguish 
one .thing from another, where there is but the leaf, difference, 
consists the exactness of judgment and clearness of reason, 
which is in one man above another. ’*' | Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges alow those • 
of the ether hereditary countries of the emperour. Addison. 

6 . Too proud for; too high for. *A phrase chiefly 

used in familiar expn^ion. , ^ 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, nwi were above nothing that tended to 
prolinase, the canveiricneesOT life., Pope, Odyss. Xotrs. 

Abo've.'I' adv. •> 

1. Over-head: in a higher place. 

To men standing below, men standing aloft seem much 
lessened to those above, men standing below, seem not so much t 
, lessened. Jlacou. 

When he established the clouds above; when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when,be gave <b the sea his decree, 
that the waters.shonld not pass his fonnnandment: when ht* 
appointed the foundations of the earth : then I was by him, as 
one brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always Before ldm. . Proverbs. vii«. iff. 

Every good gift, ithd every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the father of lights,-with whom is no vari¬ 
ableness, neither shadow of turning. James, i. x 7. 

The Trojans from abort their foes beheld; 

And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill’d. Dry den, JEn. 

2 . In the regions of heaven. 

Your praise the birds slfall chant in evefry grove. 

And winds shall waft it to the powers above. Dope, Das!. 

3. Before. [See Above-cited.] 

I said above, that these two machines of the balance, and the 
dira, were only ornamental, and that the success of the dud 
had been the santjj without them. Dry den, Dcd. to the JEncid. 

4. Chief in rank or power. 

The. Lord shall make thee the heath and not the tail; and 
thou sliait be above only, and thou shall not be beneath. 

Dent, xxviii. 13. 

Above ali..* - In the first place; chiefly. 

I had also studicif Virgil’s design, his disposition of it, his man¬ 
ners, his judicious management of the figures, the sober retrench¬ 
ments of his sense, which always leaves somewhat to gratify 
our imagination, 011 which it may enlarge at pleasure ; hut above 
aU, the elegance of lys expression, and the harmony of hi*, 
numbers. Dryden, Dedtvat. lo the /Enrol. 

Adove-boaiid. I 

1. In open .sight; without artifice or trick.. A figur¬ 
ative egression, borrowed from gamesters, who, 
whew they put their hands under the table, are 
.^hanging tlieir cards. It is used ouly in familiar 
language.. 

It w the part also of an honest man to deal above-board, and 
without tricks. L'Etlrunge. 

2. Without disguise or concealment. ** 

Though there have not been wanting such heretofore, as 

have practised these unworthy arts, for as much ns there have 
lieen villains in all places, and all ages, yet iiow-a-dnys they are 
owned abnvcJioard. South, Sermon*. 

Above-cjted. Cited before. A figurative expres¬ 
sion, taken from the ancient manner of writing 
books on scrolls; where whatever; is cited or ijten- 
& tinned before in the same page, must be abms. 

It appears from the authority above-cited , that this is a fact 
confessed by heathens,them wives. Addison an the Chr. Itel. 

10 
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ABoyE-onouND.”}” An ^expression used to signify 
.altvv; not in the grate. ’ ^ 

I’ll have^cm, and they be above-ground. ' * 
t ‘ r •> Beanm. and FT. Chtmsc*. 

AhbvE-MEN'TioNF.i). See Above-cited. * 

I do not remember, that Homer any-wlsrfc* falls into the 
fattfe; above-mentioned, which were indeed the false refinement* 
of (utter ages. v . Addison, Spvytatorfi^y. 179. 

To ABOTJND. v.u. [aktmh, I,nt. tibmdfr, French.] 

1. Ttjliavc in. great plenty; to be ^copiously stored. 
It is used sometimes with the particle in, aild some¬ 
times flic particle tvil/i. 

The king-becoming graces, 

1 have no relish of them, but abound 
In the division of each sex erul crime. 

Acting it many ways. Shahpeare, Mnehclb. 

Com, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground. 

In which our countries fruitfully abound. Dryden, hid. Emp. 

A fiitfful man shall abound with hie.sings; but he that 
maketh haste to be rich, shall not he innocent. 

Brer, \-\viii. 10. 

Now that language, arc ifiadi*, noil abound unlit word*., 
standing for combinations, an usual way of getting complex 
ideas, is by the explication of those terms that stand for them 
• Lo, ke. 

2. To be in great plenty. • "" 

And because iliiqniiy shall abound, the love of many shall 
wax cold. Matthew, xxiy. 1 1. 

Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely Ibiwid. 

• Dope, Ei-. on Crineisur. 

Abounding. a : v. s. [from a bound.~\ Inen^pp. 

Before the execution of t.liis judgement, [the ftqod,] mid 
amidst those aboitwlings of sin and wickedness, yet God left 
not himself without :i witness in the hearts of met*. 

South, Seym, it. jjo. 

• . 

ABOTTT. prep, [aburan, or almroii, Sax. which 
seems to signify encircling on the outside.] 

1. Hound, surrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forsake thee. Bind them about 
thy neck; write them upon the table of thy heart. 

Pro verbs, iii. 3. 

She cries, amt tears her c!u*:*k«. 

Her hair, her vest ; and, stooping to the sands, 

About his neck she cast tier trembling hands. Dryden, Fab. 

2. Near to. 


Speak unto the congregation, saving, get you up' from 
about the tabernacle of Korol), -Dathan, and Ahie.ua. 

Exodus. 


Thou dost nothing, Sereins: 

Thou caW endeavour nothing, nnv, not think ; , 

But 1 both jpe and hear it; and am with thee. 

By and before, about mid in thee too. B. Joiuoh,. Catiline. 

3. Concerning, will) regard to, relating to. 

When Constantine had finished an house for the service 
of God at. Jerusalem, the dedication he judged n miittcMpot 
unworthy; about lI^ solemn performance whereof, the greatest 
part of trie bishops in Christendom should meet together. 

Jlooker. 

The painter is not to take, so much pains a flout the drapery 
as about the face, where the principal resemblance lies. * 

Druden. 

They are most frequently used as words ^guivalcnt/tuid 
dot) both of them indifferently signify either ’ a speculative 
knowledge of tilings, or a practical skill about them, accord¬ 
ing to the exigency of the matter or thing spoken of. 

TiUotson, Sermon i. 

Theft is always a sin, although the particular species of it. 
W the denomination q£ particular acts, doth syjgMse positive 
laws about dominion Hint property. ' ' k^WtjfLmeflect. 

Children should always be heard, and , fl^t^ai 4 jklndly 
answered, when they ask after any thing flt^wtna<rknow, 
1 and desire to be infoiCicd about. • Curiosity should be os 
carefully cherished in du|im>, os other appetites suppressed. 

Laoke. 
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It hath been practised as a method of malting men’s emirt, 
when they arc asked about the rate of lands, the ^lbililics of 
tenants, the state of trade, to answer, that all. things are in a 
flourishing condition. Swift, Short Vic to of Ireland. 

4* Iii a statu of being engaged in, or employed upon. 

* Our blessed Lord was pleased to command- the representa¬ 
tion of his (TeJlth and sacrifice on the cross, should be made by 
breaking of bread, and effusion of wine; to signify to us the 
natifl-e and sacredness of the liturgy w e are about . Up. Taylor. 

Labour, for labour’s sake, *s against nature. ’ The nndcr- 
stmiding, as well as all the oilier facilities, chooses always 
the shortest way to its end, would presently ofitaui the 
knowledge it is about, and then set in ton smile jmw enquiry. 
But this, whether la/iuess or haste, often misleads it. Loch. 

Our armies ought to be provided with secretarieto till 
their story in plain English, and to lotus know, in our mother- 
tongue, what it is our brave countrymen are about. 

Addison, Sped. No. 309. 

5. Appendant to the person ; its cloaths. 

If you have fills afloat yon, * 

As I will give you when we go, von may • 

Boldly assault the necromancers’ hall. Milton , Conus. 

It is not strange to nut that persons of the fairer set 
should like, in all things about them, that handsomeness for 
which they find (hem,elves most liked. Hoyle on Colours. 

6 . Relating to the person, its a servant, pr dependant. 

Likins very well the young gentleman, such. I took him to 

be, 1 admitted this lieiphantus about me, who well shewed, 
there is no service like his that serves because he loves. 

Sidney, li. ii. 

7. Relating to person, us an net or ofliee. 

Good corporal, for my old dame's sake, stand tuy friend : 
she hath no body to do any thing about her when’ [sun gone, 
and she js old and cannot help herself. ShaJapeare, Hen. IV. 

ABOUT, adv. 

1. Circularly, in a round; rheum. 

The*weirJ sisters, hand iu hand. 

Posters of the sea and land, » 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

Ami thrive again to make up nine. S/tulspcare, Macbeth. 

2. In circuit, iii compass. 

I’ll tell you what I am about. — Two yards and more. — No 
quips now, Pistol: indeed 1 am in the waist two yards 
ybout; but I am about no waste, 1 am about thrift. Shafapeure. 

A tun about was cv’ry pillar there, 

A ]«>lish’d mirrour shone not half so clear. Dryden,, Fables. 

3. Nearly; riiritcr. 

When the boats were come within about sixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themselves all hound, and could go 110 
further; yet so as they might move to go about, but might not 
approach nearer. Bacon, Sew Atalantis. 

4. Here and there; every way; circa. 

Up rose the gentle virgin from her place, • 

And looked all about, if she might spy 

Her lovely knight. Spenser,F. Q. i. ii. 1;. 

A wolf thnt was past labour, in bis old age, borrows a habit, 
and so about he goes, begging charity from door to door, 
under the disguise of a pilgrim. A VEstrange. 

6. With to before a verb; as, about to Jlif upon the 

point, within a small distance of. 

These dying lovers, and their floating sons. 

Suspend the fight, and silence nil our guns: 

Beauty and youth, about to perish, finds 

Such noble pity in brave English minds. (falter. 

5. Round; the longest way, in opposition to the short 
straight way. 

Gold hath these natures; greatness of weight; closeness of 
parts; fixation; pliant ness, or softness; immunity from rigst* 
colour, or tincture of yellow: Therefore the sure way (thotigh 
most about) to make gold, is to know the causes of the several 
natures before rehearsed. Bacon, Sat. Hist. No. 338. 

•Spies of the Volscians , 

Held me in enaee, that I was fon-JU to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; else h/d I, Sir, 

Half an hour since brought my report. Shaksptarc, Coriolan. 

VOL. I. 
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,7. To bring about ; to bring to the point or state 
desired ; us, he ft as brought about his purpose s*. 

Whether this will bo brought about, by breaking bis head, 
T very much question. Spectator. 

8. To come abdhl ; Ui come to some certain state*or 
point. It has commonly the idea<>f revolution, or 
gyration. 

Wherefore it fame to pies, when the time was come, about, 
after Hammli had conceived, that site hare a son. 1 Sam. i. 20. 

One evening it betel, that looking out. 

The wind .they long had vvidl’d vv.e. come about-; 

Widl'plcus’d they went to rest ; and if the gale 

’Till mom continued, both revolv’d to vail. Zfrydeit, Fables. 

9. 7 b go about to prepare to do it. % 

Did not Mows i:ive you the law, mid yet none of you 

keepeth the law? \J’liy go ye q^.i/d to kill me ? John,\ii. up 
In common language; they say, lo come about 
a man,’ lo eiecmnvenl ftiifUk „ 

Some of these phrases -eem to derive liicir origi¬ 
nal from ihe French it 'rout ; o, nir a bout d’unc 
chose ; rvnn ii bout do r/uef<ju''tut, 

Abi*. for Archbishop; which see. 

Ali/t.lC.! l)A' lilt A. -j* A supt rslitious charm against 
agues. 

Abracadabra, *a mysterious word, to which the •superstitious 
in former times attributed a magical power to expel diseases, 
especially die tertian* ague, worn about their neck, written 
trian iiliiriy. Aid>r< v’< Mar. p. to.?,' 

To ARR.VDF.f v.a. [Lut. „W«,] ToY.ib off; to 
wear away from the other parts; to waste by de¬ 
grees. 

B\ this means there may be a continued supply of what is suc¬ 
cessively abraded from them by decursion of watirs. I late. 

Abrading some parts, at Cite same time insimuiting and -up-* 
plying others. , , lip. Verio ley, Sira, •) 14,;. 

Nor deem it strange that rolling years alnadr 
The soi ial bia-. Shu-Avne, f’enn. 1 ’. 1, 

Abiiaiiam’s balm. The name of nil herb. 

7 b ARRA 11 ).■!? e. «. [Sax. alipa'rian.] To rouse; to 
awake. Formerly also used as a verb neuter in this 
sense. But in this, as in other meanings, (winch 
the Saxon original likewise exhibits,) the word lias 
long ceased to be employed. 

Amiv'siov.-f* [See Aiikvdk.J 

1. The act of abraiding or rubbing off. 

2. [Iu medicine.] The wearing away of the natural 

mucus, which covers the membranes, particularly 
those of the stomaCh and guts, by corrosive or sharp 
medicines, or humours, , (litim i/. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

The abrasions of all terrestrial tliie.es being rendered volatile 
and ela-yck by lire, and at the -111110 time les-enine die volatility 
and expansive force of the fire, who. e particles tlmv attract 
and adhere to, there is produced a new fluid, more volatile 
than water or earth, and more fixed than fire. 

Up. Ber/u/ey, So is, $l6.|. 

Abbi/ast. udv. [See I>iu;ax.".] Hide by side; in such 
a position that the hreysts may bear against the 
same line. 

ih My eon in Kurtolk, 

Mv soul shall thine keep comp mv to henv’n : 

Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, thou fly abrcntl. 

S/inkspeare, Her. V. 

For honour travels in a streight so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast. Shnlspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

The. riders r%de abreast, and one his shield, 

Ilis lance of cornel-wood another held. Dryden, Fables. 

Abbenon’ciation. -•* n. s. [Barb. Lat. ahrenitnliatio ..] 
The act of renouncing. 

With his I renounce, and abharre, his detestations and alee- 
nunciations, he |M Craig] did so auiase the -simple people. 
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that they, not able to conceive all those things, utterly gave 
over^ falling back to poperie, or remaining still in their former* 
ignorance. , Conference at Hampton Court, p. 39. 

Those, who were to be baptised, first made their abrenuncia- 
Hon in the church. Mcde, Cf nn-hes, &c. p. 41. 

They ’called the former part of this form, the abre- 
mmtmtion, vtoutlie devil, and all those idols wherein the 
devil was "worshipped among the heathens. 

Bp. Bull's Works, ii. 53 j. 

Abrf.p'tion. * n.s. [from abripio.} The state of 
being carried away. 

Cardan relates of himself, that he could whfn he pleased 
fall into this iQnpns, disjunction or abreplion of his sohil from 
■ his body. Hally wct£s Melamp. p. 73. 

Abiucock. •}• n. s. So apricot was ’formerly written 
[Fr. abrieot. Dan. abricose .'] See Apricot. 

Nor there the damson wants, nor abrieoek. 

m • Drayton, Pnlyolh. S. tS. 
To ABRIDGE. v.a. [aorrg'rr, Fr. abln rrio, Lat.J 
t. To tntike shorter in words, keeping still the same 
substance. 

All these sayings, being declared bv Jason of Cyrenr, in five 
hooks, we will essay to abridge in one volume, a i\Iorc. ii. *3. 

2. To contract; to diminish; to cut short. 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide; and he, that has a power to 
act or not to act,, according as such determination directs, is 
free. Such determination abridges not that power wherein 
• liberty consists. ' ‘ Locke. 

3. To deprive of; to cut o^'from, lit which sense it 
is followed by the’parlicle from , or of preceding 
the thing taken away. 

• I have disablcd«mine estate. 

By shewing something a more swelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 

From such a noble rate. * Miakspcare, Merck, of l'< ,1. 

They vvt-rc formerly, by the common law, discharged from 
pontage amt murage; hut this privilege has been abridged them 
since by several statutes. Ayhjfc , Par. .1 ms Canontei. 

Abri'dkkd or. part. Deprived of; debarred from : 
cut short. 

ABRi‘ , DGEH.'f’ n. s. [from abridge.'} 

He that abridges, a shortencr. * 

If to make away, or give- away our lives, differ not much, 
most men deserve the name ol Senecas, or self-destroyers; 
at least, abrutgers of their lives. 

* Whitlock, Mann, of the English, p. 4. 

2 . A writer of compendium;-, or abridgements. 

We shew many causes, why we rejpet that prophanc writing 
of Jason’s abridger. Eidke’s Retentive, p. 31. 

Even the abriilger , woinpiler, and translator, though their 
labours cannot be ranked with those of the diurnal historiogra¬ 
pher, yet must not he rashly doomed to annihilation. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 143. 

Abri'ikjfahent.*}- v. s. [For so it should be written, 
and not abridgment, as Dr. Johnson gives it, 
ahregem . ait, French.] 

1. The epitome of a larger work contracted into a 
small compass; acompcnd; a summary. 

Surely this eommmdmenf contained! the law and the 
prophet,; ,uid, in this one word, is the abridgement of all 
volume., of >crpture. Hooker, h.ii.®,;. 

Idolatry is certainly the first-br.ru of follv, the great and 
leading paradox; nay, tile very abridgement and sum total of all 
absurdities, - ' South, Serin. 

2. A diminution in general. 

All trying, hy n love of littleness, 

To make abridgements, and to draw to less, 

Even that nothing, which at first,we were. Donne. 

3. Contraction; reduction. 

The constant desire* of happiness, and the constraint it puts 
upon us, no body, 1 think, accounts an abridgement of liberty, 
or at least an tdridgcmeyl of liberty to be complained of. Locke. 
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4. Restraint from any thing pleasing; contraction of 
any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man’s abridgement in his cxtciyial accommo¬ 
dations which makes him miserable, hut when his conscience 
shall tell him that it was his sin and his folly which brought 
him under that abridgement. Sindh. 

To ABROACH.* v. a. [Sax. abp;i?c:m. Nee To 
BifOACH.] To tap; to set abroach. This olA yerb 
is noticed by Minshcu* For indeed it is in the 
Pronjpluariuij! ParvuJorum, viz. “ To abroehen 
vessels with drynke.” Where Chaucer uses it, Urry 
lias altfcfed the old reading; and given the modem 
set ulrochc, instead of it. Tyrwhitt has adopted the 
reading of the best manuscripts, in which I find 
the vert). 

Then inav’st thou cliescu whether thou wilt sippe 
Of thilke tonne that I shall a!yoehe t Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 

Anno.\cir.^~ adv. [from the verb.] 

1. Inn posture to run out, or yield the Ihjnour con¬ 
tained ; properly spoken of vessels. 

The j;nTs of generous wine, 

He set abrowh, and for the feast prepar’d. Dryden , Virgil. 

The Tempter spruce, while every spout’s abroach , 

Stays ’till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a^-oach. Swift, Miscall. 

2. Iu a figurative sense; in a state to be diffused or 
extended, in astute of such beginning as promises a 
progress. 

That man that sits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 

Would he abuse the couut’iiarice of the king. 

Alack! what mischiefs might be set abroach, 

In shadow of such greatness! Shakspcare, lfen IV. P. ii. 

If Paul and Barnabas had been persuaded, tlu-y would haply 
have used the terms otherwise, speaking of the masters them¬ 
selves wilt) did first set that error abroach. 

Hooker, Discourse of Justification. 
Speak; if not, this stand 
Of royal blood shall he abroach, atilt, am) run 
liven to the lees of honour. Bcaum. and El. Philaster, v. r. 

To ABRO'AD.# v.n. [Sax. abjuchan.] To extend; 
to issue; to be dispersed. Dr. Jamieson notices 
the Scottish active verb uhrrid, in the sense of 
spread abroad but 1ms no example of its use; nor 
1 ms it obtained any place in other dictionaries. Our 
ofd language, however, possesses it. The verb is 
now obsolete. 

I.ook at the merchants of London, and ye shall see their 
riches must abrade iu I lie country to buy farms, yea, now also 
to buy parsonages and benefices. 

„ hearer's Sermons, {preached in 155 2,} fol. 4. 

Al’.uo'au.T adv. [Compounded, Dr. Johnson says, 
of a and broad. It is the old English on bredet 
“ It [the rose] nc was so sprede on brede,” i. e. 
abroad , Chnttcq^’s Rom. of the Rose. And this 
may be from the Sax. verb abjuchan. The word 
may be also traced to the Goth, braid .J 

1. Without confinement; widely; at large. 

Intermit 110 watch 

Against a wakeful foe, while I abroad. 

Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance. MiUo»,P.L. ii. 463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On secret rapine bent, and midnight fraud; 

Notv haunts the cliffj now traverses the lawn, 

And flics the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 

2. Out of the house. 

Welcome, Sir, ■= 

This cell’s my courthere have 1 few attendants. 

And subjects none tdiroadn Shakspchre, Tempest. 

Lady - walked a whole hour abrqpd, without dying 

after it, * Pope, Letters. 
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3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be somewhat hardly yoked at 
home, thaa for ever abroad , and discredited. Hooker, Pref. 

• Whosoever offers at verbal translation, shall have the mis¬ 
fortune of that young traveller, who lost his own language 
abroad, anchlyouglit home no other instead of it. 

Sir J. Denham. 

yf hat learn our youth abroad, lmt to refine , 

He homely vices of their native land? Dryden, Span. Friar. 

He who sojourns in a foreign country, refers what he sees 
and hears abroad, to the state clothings at home. , 

Attrrbury, Semi. 

4. In all directions, this way and that; with wide ex¬ 
pansion. 

Full in the midst of this infernal road, 

An elm displays her dusky arms abroad. Drydcn, Virg. JEn. vi. 

5. Without, not within. 

Bodies politick, being subject, as much as natural, to disso¬ 
lution, by divers mean*, tints' are nudouhtedly* more states 
overthrown through diseases bred within thcpisclves than 
through violence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication. 

To A'BKOGrATE. t>. q. [abrogo, Lat.] To take¬ 
away from a law its force; to repeal; to annul. 

Laws have licen made upon special occasions, which occasions 
ceasing, laws of that kind do abrogate themsejves. 

9 Hooker, b. iv. J 14. 

The negative precepts of men may cease by many instru¬ 
ments, by contrary customs, by puhlick disrelish, by long omis¬ 
sion: but tlie negative precepts of God never can cease, but 
when they are expressly abroach d by the same authority. 

* lip. Taylor,Pule of living holy. 

A'broc.vit. purl. adj. Annulled: abolikltcd. 

Whether they have declared to their parishioners the articles 
concerning the abrogation of certain superfluous holy days, and 
clone tlicir endeavour to persuade the said parishioners to keep 
and observe the same inviolably; and whether any of those 
abrogate days hath been kept as holy days. 

K. F.dw. l r J. Injmwl. Sp. p. 2b. 

Abrogation. //. s. [abrogatio, I.al.] The act of 
abrogating; the- repeal of a law. 

The commissioners from the confederate Roman catliolicks, 
deiiian led the abrogation and repeal of all those laws, which 
were in force against the exert ise of the Roman religion. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

ABROOD.* adv. Sec Bnoon. Iir-tho action of 
brooding. 

He can make all these cockatrice eggs, on which this gene¬ 
ration of vipers (that eat out the bowels of their mother} have 
set so long abroad, windy at last, and addle; ami he will do it. 

Abp. Sanrroft, Serin, p. 154. 

The word in the original (as St. I heroin tells us from the 
Hebrew traditions) implies that the Spirit of God sate abroad 
upon the whole rude mass, as bird a upon their eggs. 

• Ibid. p. iyy. 

Abuooding. * ft. s. [from abroad.'} Sitting abroad. 
Incubatio, incubitus. Convenient. Barret. 

To Abro'ok. p. a. [from 7b brook, with a super¬ 
abundant, a word not in use.] *To brook, to bear, 
to endure. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy nohle mind abruok 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, still laughing at thy shame. 

Shakspearc, Hen. VI. P. 2. 

ABRU'PT. adj. [abruptus, Lat. broken olK] 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, und the mossy wild. 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomson, Winter. 

t. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Or spread his airy flight, « - 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the yjst abrupt, ere lie arrive 

The happy isle. j Milton, P. L. ii. ^09. 

3. Sudden, without the cust/mnry or proper prepu-* 
ratives. 
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• My lady craves 

To know the cause of your abrupt departure. Shaktprare. 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off*the two first parliaments, 
was wholly imputed to the Duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

Abrupt, witn«agle-specd she cut the sky; • 

Instant invisible to mortal eye: ’ • 

Then first he recogniz’d th’ ethereal guest. - Pope, Odytt. i. 

4. Unconnected. ' 

The ahlkipt style, which hath many breaches, und doth not 
seem to end but fall. S. Jomon, Discovery. 

To Abiu/pt.# r. a. [abruptus. Lot. a word not much 
used.] To disturb; lo interrupt. 

Our contentments stand upon the tops of pyrlmids ready to 
foil oftj and the insecurity of tlicir enjoy menu abrupteth out, 
tranquillities. ’ lit own, Christ. Mor. sect. ii. p. uz. 

The effects of tlicir aetivitv are not precipitously abrupted, 
but gradually proceed to thcir*cussutious. 

. , Frown, I’u/g. Err. vi. 10. 

AuuuVnoN.'f* w. s. [abrupt iv, Lat.] Breaking olF; 
violent and sudden separation. 

Those which are inclosed In stone, marble, or such other 
solid matter, being difficultly separable from it, because of its 
adhesion to all sides of them, base commonly some of that 
matter-till adhering to them, or at least marks of its abrup¬ 
tion from them, on all their sides. Woodward, Hat. Hist. p. 4. 

They feel from separation a total destitution of happiness, a 
sudden abruption ofjdl their prospect-, a cessation of all tlicir 
hopes. , ' • Johnson. 

Amu;Vri,Y.'}- adv. [See Aintrpr.] 

1. Hastily, without the due forms of preparation. 

The svi eetnesS of virtue’s disposition, jealous even over itselfj 

sullen, d her not to enter atrip tty into questions of Musidorits. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Xow missing him their joy so lately found, • 

So lately found, and -o abruptly gone. Milton, P. Ii. ii. ic. 

They both of them pimetnally observed the time thus agreed 
upon, and that iij whatever company or lm-iness they- were en¬ 
gaged, they left it abruptly, as soon a- the clock warned them 
to retire. Addison, Spectator, So. 24I. 

2. Ruggedly: unevenly. 

Wc citnie to an higli promontory, which lay directly cross our 
May, and broke off abruptly at the -ea-sidc. Maumtrell, p. 32. 

ADRl/PTNEss.'j~ 11. s. [from abrupt.} 

1. An abrupt manner, baste, .suddenness, untimely 
vehemence. 

Forgiie the abruptness of your faithful servant. 

Chrynel lo Haniinor.it, Haul. Works, i. 158. 
Tope lengthened the abruptness of Waller, and at the sama 
time contracted the exuberance of Drydcn. 

l)r. Warton, Ess. on Pope, i. 10. 
'Hie abruptness and,brcvity of the sentences are much in 
character. Ibid. ii. 27. 

2. The Mate of an abrupt or broken thing; rough¬ 
ness, cragginess; as of a fragment violently dis¬ 
joined. 

The crystallized bodies found in the perpcndicu'ar intervals, 
have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is only the 
abruptness, at the end of the body whereby it adhered to the 
stone, or sides of the intervals; which abruptness is caused by 
its being broke off from the said stone. Woodio. Hat, Hist, p. 4. 

It must lie granted that some other languages, for their soft 
and smooth melting fluency, a^ having no abruptness of conso¬ 
nants, have some advantage ot the English. 

M flowers For. Trav. p. I58. 

A'bscess. 'J* 71. s. [abscessus, Lat.] A preternatural 
separation of some of the tuiinial fluids from the 
route of circulation ; a tumour filled with matter; 
a term of chirurgcry. 

If the patiryt is not relieved, nor dies in eight days, the in¬ 
flammation ends in a suppuration and an abscess in the lungs, 
and sometimes in some otW part of the body. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Lindanus conjectured it might be some hidden abscess in the 
mesentery, which, breaking some few days after, was discovered 
to lie an apostem of the mesentery’, , Harvey on Consumptions. 
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To ABSCI'N'D.-f' r. a. To cut oft) either in a na-, 
tnrifi or figurative sense. 

hen two >f.llubles arts abscindeif'from the rest, tbev evi- 
dyaitly want some associate sounds to make them harmonious, 
,, • Johnson* Rambler, No. 90. 

A itsciss. * n. sj. [Dr. Johnson has chosen to give 
only the Latin word abscissa, not knowing that 
“bsdss, in the same sense, had been bclix-c used by 
one ol the politest writers of bis time.') 

Suppose x to he one absciss ol a ciir\o, and \ another vbst iss 
of the same curve W|J , y>y 'Analyst, is , 5. 

It is supposed that the absvissis .r and z are unequal.' ’ Ibid. 

AHSCfSSd. [I.at.J Purtol the diameter of a coniek 
section, intercepted between the veil ox ami a semi- 
ordinate. 

Absci'ssjon. ■f' >1. s. [tthsriss/o, Lai.] 

1. Tlx ytet of cutting off. • ' 

buliricihs ah Aqunpciulcntc renders the abscission of them 
difheult enough, and not without danger. Wiseman's Stirneri./. 

2 . The act of disannulling. 

1 ha blessed Jesus bad in him no principle of sin, original nor 
actual; and therefore this designation ol his, in submitting 
hiuiselt to the bloody eovenant of eiremneision, whirl) was a 
just and express abscission of it, was an act of glorious I111- 
""Jjjy- _ Rp. Taylor, drat Kxcmp. p.6o- 

3. 1 he state of beiug cut off. » 

lty cessation of oracles, with Montftcutius, we may under¬ 
stand this intereision, not abscission, or riiiisuniimite desolation. 
... __* Itnuvn, I’id". lire, si. 12, 

Jo ABSCOND.* 1a. [fihscando, Lut.] To con¬ 
ceal. 


• Do not abscond and congeal your sins; manifest them pub- 
hcklv both to God and met). Ilctio/l , Serin, p. 1 n. 

’Tis coneluded by astronomers, that the atmosphere of tin: 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and uniform 
serenity; because nothing discoverable in me lunar surface is 
ever covered and absconded from us by the interposition of an> 
clouds or mists, but such as rise front our own globe. 

I’ent/ri/, Si nn. S. 

To Anson si). ~’f r. n. '[tthsromla, f.at.'j To Jiitle 
one’s self; to retire from the publiek view : gene¬ 
rally used of persons in debt, or criminals eluding 
the law. 


Tile inarmotte or intis alpinns whirli absconds all winter, 
lives on its own fat: tor in autumn when it shuts itself up in its 
hole, it is very' fat; but in tile spring time, w hen it comes forth 
again, very lean. . Rap on the Creation. 

II the kingdom, which the Christians esjiecte I, were of this 
world, they would renounce their religion rather than die, and 
certainly endeavour, lty flight or abscrtuditio, to sate themselves 
for vv hat they expected to enjoy, /lo bes, mt/i dan, Scnn. |i. :. 
Absco'ndeh. n. ,v. [(rbin tibscontL] The person that 
absconds. 

A'bsence. n. a. [(Fee Absent.] 
i. JTie state of being absent, opposed to presence, 
ttir, ’tis fit 

You have strong' party to defend yourself 

By calmness, or by absence : all’s in tlanger. Shakspcare, CuruJ. 

His friends beheld, and pity’ll him in vain, 

For what advir e can ease a lover’s pain ? 

Absence, the best expedient llfcy could find, 

Might save the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dri/drn, W‘ 
Von have given no dissertation upon the absence of luraTs, 
iv ir laid down any methods how they should support them- 
selv Os under those scpar.stiwis. Addison, Sped a I or, No. 241. 

?.. Want ot appearance, in the* legal sense. 

Absence is of n fourfold kind or species. The first is a ne¬ 
cessary absence, as in banished persons; this is entirely neces- 
sary. A second, necessary and voluntary; as, upon the account 
of the commonwealth, or in the,service of the church. The 
third kind the civilian# call a probable absence; ns, that of 
students on tile score of study. And the fourth, nn absence 
entirely voluntary ; as, on the account of trade, merchandize, 
and tile like. Some a^Jd a fifth hind of absence, which is coin- 
14 
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nutted mn data if cu/pA, by a man’s non-appearance on a cita¬ 
tion; «$, in a contumacious person, who, in hatred to his 
contumacy, is, by the law, in some respects, reputed as n person 
present. Ayliffe, Par. Juris Canonic). 

3. Inattention, heedlessncss, neglect of the present 

object. « 

I continued my walk, reflecting on the little absences and 
distractions of mankind. Addison, Spectator, 'hi o. 77. 

4. Il is used with (lie particle/raw. ,J 

Hi- absence flow his motlief oil lie’ll mourn, 

And, with his eyes, look wishes to return. Dri/dev, Jill', ii. 

A'BSE NT. mlj. \jdm-ns, Lut.] 

1. Not present: used with the particle/raw. 

In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove; 

But Delia alvvay s: absent from her sight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope, Pits/. 

Where thye is advantage to be given. 

Until morc’and le-s have given him iite revolt; 

And none s'*rve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. Shnhspcttcc, Macbeth. 

W bother they were absent or present, they were vexed alike 

Wisdom, xi. i r 

2 . Absent in mind, inattentive; regard less of the pre¬ 
sent object., 

I distinguish a man that is absent, begau-e lie thinks of some¬ 
thing else, from him that is absent, because lie thinks of nothing. 

Addison, , Spectator, No. : 

To Ause'nt. r. a. To withdraw, to forbear to eon to 
into presence. 1 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart. 

Absent thee from leliiity a while. 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 

To tell my tale. Shnkspeare, llar’bd. 

Go—tor thy stay,not free, absents thee more, 

Mitlou, P.lft ix. 372, 
Though 1 am Ion ’d thus to absent myself 
From all J love, T shall emit rive some means, 

Horn efr.'emllv intervals, to visit thee. Seethe ,//, Spurt. Dame. 

the Amigo is still called together in eases ol' importance; 
and if. after due summons, any iih iiibrr nbreu/s liintsclf, lie is to 
be fined to tiic value of about a penny English. 

Addison, U> warts on It.do. 

ABSESTA'.NHoyp. ml}. Relating to absence; absent. 

Die'. 

AbsevYe'e 11. v. I le that is ab.-eiit from his elation 
or employ tnenl, or emmlry. A word used com¬ 
monly with regard to Irishmen living out of theih 
eomtlrv. 

Then was the first statute made against absented, command¬ 
ing nil such as had land in Ireland, to return and reside there¬ 
upon. Sir John Davies on Irt/aiui. 

A great part of estates in Ireland are owned by abseiiteei, mid 
such us draw over the profits raised out oflrcinml, refunding 
nothing. Child's Discourse on Trade. 

Absk'nteh. # 71. s. IIo that is absent from his duty’. 
You have heard w^nt a deficiency there was of the special 
jury, which v.as imputed to their hat kworthless to serve u pro¬ 
secution against the princess. He [Judge Foster] bus fined all 
the absent 1 is 20I. a piece. 

Lit. Ch. Tbur/oie, in the Iafc of Sir M. Foster. 
Absi.'nt.’.if.nt. n.s. [from absent.] The stale of 
being absent. 

All other phrases anil circumlocutions, by which human 
death is expressed either in holy Scripture, or in usual 
language — such for instance, as these in Scripture, anere- 
griifcition, or abscnlnirnt from the body, tie. might easily !m» 
shewed to be applicable to the death of our Saviour.. 

„ //arrow's Works, ii. 383. 

Absi'ktiiian. : £ adj. [from absinthium.] Partaking 
of the nature of wormwood. , 

( Best physiek then] whcrtgnll with sugar meets, 

Teiup’ring absint/iian hitterves:- with sweets, 

Randolph's Poems, p. fio. 
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Abs i 'nth i ate i). part, [from absinthium .] Imbittercd, 
impregnated with Wormwood. • Diet. 

Ajjsi'NTHnJM. * n. s. [Fr. absinthe, Lat. absinthium. ] 
Wormwood. 

To Ali.SrS’ii. ?.n. [fibsisto, Lat] To stand off, to leave 
off. Dirt. 

Absm/cvatoiiy.'# ut’j. [from absolve. Fr. also, abloht- 
toirc.~\ Relative to pardon ; l'oigiving, as Cot grave 
renders the Frcmli word. • • 

To AUSO'LVE. v.a. U'.hsotvo, Lat.] 

i. To dear, to acijait of a crime in a judicial sense. 

Your great goodness, out of holy pity. 

Absolv'd him with ail axe. Sbakspeurc, lieu. VIIT. 

Our victors, blest in pence, forget tlicir wars, 

Enjoy past dangers, anil absolve tlie * i ,rs. Tirkt It. 

Ashe hopes ami ,ivi> onl, In die influence of liis wealth, to 
be hero absolved; in conclen.iiioi this man, yon* have an 
• opportunity of helyin;' that yeneml scandal, of roiecinin * the 
credit lost by former judgim-nls. Sioft, Alisec/htuics. 

i. To set li ce from an engagement or promise, 
Conipcll’d In threats tot.iJ.e that blood) oath, 

And the act ill, I am uhs-.lu'd by both. IIV///, r. Mini's Tnu>. 

This command, which must necessarily enmprehend the 
persons of our natural lathers, must mean a duty we owe them, 
distinct from our obedience to the iiiu;h.tr.ilo, and from v. Iiicli 
the most absolute power of princes cannot absolve us. Lot 4 c. 

j. To pronounce sin re-milled,in the ecclesiastical sense. 

But all is calm indiis eternal sleep; 

Here grief forgets to "roan, and love to weep; , 
iii’n superstition fees even fear; * 

For God, not man, absolves our f railties here. 

Pope, V.husa to Abtlard. 

4. To finLh, to complete. This list: is not common. 

• What cause 

Mov’d the Creat'ir, in his holy rest • 

Throne'll all eti mil v, so lute to build 

In chaos; and (lie work begun, how soon 

Absolv'd. Milton, P. L. xii. 94. 

If that which is si supposed infinitely distant from what is 
now (un-cut, is distant from ns by a finite intena), and not 
infinitely, then that one circulation which preceded it, must 
necessarily he like our,, and consequently uhsulrt d m the space 
of twenty-four hours. Jlute, Orhfm of Mantiud. 

Ahso'ia i.it. if / t.s. [from < tbsolw.] He who.pro¬ 
nounces sin remitted. 

They that take upon them to he the only tth.-o/vers of sin, are 
thcmsilves held last in the snares of eternal death. 

At ore, Aorhiist Idolatry, l'njoee. 

A divine, a ghostly confc.sor, 

A sui-abso/ver. Shttln.ptare. Hum.-and .In'ul. 

A'BSOLUTE. a, 1 j. [also!in'us, Tat.] , 
r. Complete; applied as well to persons as things. 
Because the tilings that proceed from him are perfect, with¬ 
out any manner of defect or maim; it cannot lie but that the 
words of his mouth are absolute, and lack nothin!; which they 
should have, lor performance of that thin;; w hereunto they 
tend. lit mice, h. ii. 1,1 (1. 

What is his strength by land ? -— 

— Great and increasing: but by sea 

lie i, an absolute master. Shale-peeve, .let. and Chop. 

2. Unconditional; as an absolute promise. 

Although it runs in forms absolute, yet, it is indeed condi¬ 
tional, as depending upon the qualification of the pi non to 
whom it is pronounced. ,SV nth, St >in. 

3. Not relative; its, absolute space. 

I see still the distinctions of sovereign and inferior! of 
q/mhite and relative worship, will bear any man out in the 
worship of arty creature with respect to God, us well at Iru^j, as 
it doth in the worship of images. 

Slit/hi" fleet, Def. of l)i:e. on Horn. Idol. 
An absolute mode is that which belongs to hs subject, wiilfc 
out respect to nny other beings whatsoever: but a relative 
mode is derived froto the regard tit* one being lias to others. 

Walts, I.t'oiek, 
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, In this sense wc speak of the ablative ease in absolute 
grammar. 

4. Not limited: as, absolute power. , 

My crown is absolute, and holds of none; 

I cannot in a basflsubjcction live, • 

Nor sillier you to take, though I w ould give. fDrydcn'Ind.Emp. 

5. Positive; certain; without any hesitation. In this 
sense it rarely occurs. 

Long is it since 1 saw him. 

But time hath nothing bhirr’d tlu.se lines of favour, 

Which then he wore; the snatche., in his voice, 

And lmrst of speaking were as liis: I’m absolute, 

’Twas very Gluten. Shakxpcarl, Cymbetinr. 

A'iisou telv. ttriy. [from absolute.] 

1. Completely, without restriction. 

All the roiitri'diition, whirl* grow in those'minds, that 
licit In r absolui. tp climb the rock of virtue, nor freely sink into 
the sea of vanity. • Sidney. 

What merit they can Inch! upon having joined ■ itn a pro- 
testaut army, under a king they ^'knowledge, to defend their 
own liberties and properties, is, to me, absolutely inconceivable; 
and, I believe, will equally lie se lor ever. Sieift, 1 ‘rcsb. Plea. 

2. Without relation: in a state unconnected. 

* Abiolnti/y we cannot dis. minuend, vvr cannot absolutely 
approve either willingness to live, or forwardness to die. 

, I looker, b. V. 

These then being llw perpetual causes of zeal; (he greatest, 
good, or the greatest evil ; e ther absolutely so in themselves, or 
reluiivcly so m us ; it is tlierefore good to be zealously alleeted 
lor the one aganot the oilier. Sfirnl, Serin. 

No sensible quality, a, light and colour, and heat,and sound, 
cun be siilisisteut in the bodies flu nisi he., absolutely con¬ 
sidered, without a ivi.ii'.ni to our eyts and ears, and other 
organs of sense. Tin se quahti'.s «re only the edi cts of oixr 
sensation, which uri.e from the dillcrent motions, upon our 
nerves, from objects without, according to their various modifi¬ 
cations and positions. % lit >d by, Sr ret. 

3. Without limits or dcpcmhinrc. 

The prince long time had courted fortune’s love. 

Hill, once possess’d, dal absolutely reign : 

Thui, with their Amazons, the heroes strove, 

And conquer'd lirst tho.,e beauties tlu-y would gain. 

iJrytlen, A 'line. Mtrafnlis. 

4. Without condition. 

Anri of that nature, dor the most part, ari things ttbfo/lUtlo 
unto all •■iom’. suU.nu,,, necessary, either to he held or denied, 
cithu tv> Iv'done cr avoided. Iloohr's 1 ‘refute. 

5. I’ivcmptr.rily, positively. • 

Being.is i .mi, why ihd.taot thou > 

Commaed me a'.mlnli ty not to go, 

tioing into sue’,v danger, a. thou suidst? AlilL n.P. ix. 

A'r.sou "jt.ni:ss.'J' //.,!. [from absolute."} 

1. Completeness; or, as Mindum explains the word, 
perlirlioii. 

To the see mid part of the ohjrction, the strength vv hereof is, 
that to tut up Ii d in his action- to the rc.1-011 of things, de¬ 
stroys hisiibc:. , r/.Vo./, ( /ei.,i«, mid iiidcpindi aev ; 1 m.svier, it 
is no imperie, t|,;n fur God |> he deii noiiied to good ; it is nu 
bondage. slau ry, or 1 outraelioii. to l e hound up io the eternal 
laws of right md jn-tiie. Up. Host's line, of Truth, p. 189. 

This should si! nee Hie proud regrets, and 1 mrmurings of our 
hi ai ts, ;.t the abso ’ ■/ .1,,s.s of t foil’s deirees and purposes: 
(or why may not liis dune h, .i*ah.ohitc as liis power? 

S loth, S’nit. viii. 34 j. 

2. Freedom from depeudmu'o, or limits. 

The nbsa/u.'tuiest and iiliimteiluess of his commission was 
generally imuh -poken of. * Clarendon, b. viii. 

I ll' re i, noiliing that can raise a man to that generous 
ahsointamss of condition, a- neither to cringe, to fawn, or to 
ilepen.l lnortiily ; but that which gives him that happiness within 
lumsclf, for vvhiiii men depend upon Olliers. South, Serm, 

3. Despotism. « 

Hekiptu strait hand on liis nobility, and chose rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obsequious to 
him, hut had less interest in the people; which made for his 
absolute mss, hut not for his safety. , Bacon, Uvn. I'll. 
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They drew up power with all the splendor and temptation 
absoluteness can add to it. Locke. 

Absolution. -f n. s. [absOlulio, Lat.] 
i f . Acquittal. 

Absolution, in the civil law* imports a full acquittal of a 
person by some, final sentence'bf law; also a temporary dis- 
charec of his farther attendance upon a mesne process, through 
a failure or defect in pleading; as it does likewise in the canon 
law,.where, and among divines, it likewise signifies a relaxation 
of him from the obligation of some sentence pronounced cither 
in a court of law, or else in foro pccnitaitiali. Thus there is, 
in this kind of law, one kind of abtolulion, termed judicial, and 
another, ttiled a declaratory or extra-judicial absolution. 

Aylife, Par. Juris Canonici. 

2 . The remission of sins, or penance, declared by ec¬ 
clesiastical authority. 

The abtolulion pronounced by a priest, whether papist or 
protestant, is not a certain infallible; ground to give the person, 
so at sojved, confidence towards God. South Scrm. 

3. Delivery; pronunciation. 

Some men are tall and lug; so some language is high and 
great. Then the words are chosen, their sound ample, the 
composition full, the absolution plenteous, and poured out, all 
grave, sinewy, and strong. U. Jonson, Discoveries. 

Absolutory, adj. [ absolntorins , Lat.] That which 1 
absolves. 

Though an absolutory sentence should be pronounced in 
favour of the persons, upon the account of nearness of blood; 
.yet, if adultery shall afterwards he truly proved, he may be 
again proceeded against as an adulterer. ’ Ay life, Parergou. 

A'BSONANT.'J- adj. [Sec Absonous.] Contrary 
to reason, wide from the purpose. 

For Stoicism to rejoice at funerals, and lament at births of 
men, is more absonant to nature than reason. 

Quarles, Jiulg. $ Aler. The JiTourner. 

A'bsonous. '{' adj. [absomsy Lat. ill-sounding.] 

1. Absurd, contrary to' reason. Dr. Johnson says, 

it is liot much in use; and it may lie doubted 
whether it should be followed by to or from. lie 

cites an instance from Glumillc with tn ; which 
indeed 1 take to be the usual concomitant. But 
he has given no definition of a second sense, 
in which it is powerfully employed, and without 
any particle. 

To suppose an uniter of a middle constitution, that should 
partake of sAme of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by any 
ofonr faculties; yea, iuo>t absonant to our reason. 

(Hanciflr, Srip. ScientiJU-a, c. 4. 
Parity of degrees in church-government, hath no founda¬ 
tion in holy scripture, and is as absSmtus to reason, as parity in 
a state or family. Sir E. Dering's Speeches, p. lyq. 

2. Unmusical; CocJterain culls absvnous also untune- 
able. 

That noise, as Macrobius truly inferreth, must be of necessity 
either sweet and melodious, or harsh and absovous. 1 

Fotherby, Athcom. p. yiB. 

To ABSO'IIB. ». a. [absorbed, Lat. prctcr. absorbed ; 

pftrt. pret. absorbed , or absorpt."] 
t. To swallpw up. 

Moses imputed the delug$ to the disruption of the abyss; and 
St. Peter, to the particular constitution of that earth, which 
made it obnoxious to lie absorpt in water. Burnet, Theory. 
Some tokens shew 

Of fearless friendship, and their sinking mates 
Sustain; vain love, tho* laudable, absorpt 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 

The vast profundity. Philips. 

2. To suck up. See An sorbent. v 

• '*■ The evils that come .if exercise are that it doth absorb and 
attenuate the moisture of the body. Bacon. 

fjunposing the forementioned consumption should prove so 
duriwtt as to absorb and extenuate the said sanguine parts to an 
«%3ne degree, it ia evident, that the fundamental parts'must 
necessarily come into danger. Harvey on Consumptions. 

to 
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While we perspire; wo absorb the outward air. Arbuthnol. 
Abso'bbent. n. s. [absorbem, Lat.] 

A medicine that, by the softness or porosity of its parts, 
either causes the asperities of pungent humours, or dries away 
superfluous moisture in the body. Quincy. 

There is a third class of substances, comniojdy called Itbtorb- 
enls; as the various kinds of shells, coral* chalk, crabs eyes, 
$c. which likewise raise an effervescence with acidsj and are 
therefore called alkalis, tho’ not so properly, for they are not 
salts. 0 Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

Absorbent. # adj. 'that which absorbs. 

Absobbi'tion. v. s. [from absoib.] Absorption. 

Where to place that concurrence of water, [the river Jordan] 
or place of its absorbition, there is no authentiek decision. 

Sir T. Brown's Tracts, p. 165. 

Abso'rpt. part, [from absorb.'] Swallowed itp; 
used as well, in a figurative sense, of persons, as, 
in the primitive, of things. 

What* can you expect from a ftan 'A ho lias not talked these, 
five days'? who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can,, 
from all the present world, its customs and its manners, fo lie 
fully possessed and absorpt in the past. Pope, Letters. 

Auso'iiption. "j~ 71. s. [from absorb.] 

1. The act of swallowing up. 

It was bfflovv the dignity of those sacred peiltneii, or the 
Spirit of God that directed them, t<> shew us the causes of this 
disruption, or of this absorption ; this is left to the enquiries 
of men. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

The avcr-ion of God’s face is confusion; the least bending of 
his brow is perdition ; but his “ totiis trails,” his whole fury, is 
the littej- absorption of the creature. Bp. llatl. Run. p, i .\. 

2. The stale of being swallowed uji. 

This necessarily engages us in the history of tfie rise, pro¬ 
gress, aii.l dei ay of the ancient Oreek philosophy : in which i» 
shewn its original, like that of legislation, from Egypt: the 
several revolutions it underwent in its character, e(distantly at- 
lemlantsaud conformable to the several revolutions of civil 
power: its gradual decay, and total absorption in the schools. 

U'aibiirlwl, Alliance Ch.ard SI. (isl. cd.) p. rfiy. 

To ABSTA'IX. v. 11. [absth/eo, Lat.] To forbear, to 
deny one’s self any gratification; with the particle 
front. 

If thou judge it hard and difficult. 

Conversing, looking, loving to abstain 
From love’s due rite., nuptial embraces sweet; 

Amt, witli desires, to languish without hope. 

. _ Milton, P. L. x. yjj. 

To lie perpetually longing, and impatiently desirous of any 
thing, so that a man cannot abstain from it, is to lose a man’s 
liberty, ami to become a servant of meat and drink, or smoke. 

Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows scarce abstain 
From the tosshl vessel on the troubled main. Dryilen, Virgil. 

ABSTE'MIOUS. adj. [abstemius, Lat.] Temperate, 
sober, abstinent, refraining from excess or plea¬ 
sures. It is used of persons; as, an abstemious 
hermit: and of things; as, an abstnnious diet. It 
is spoken likewise of things that cause temperance. 

The instances of longevity are chiefly amongst the abstemious. 
Abstinence in extremity will prove a mortal disease; but the 
experiments of it are very rare. Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

Clytorean streams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of the abstemious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguishes, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Mclainpus (so have some assured) ' 

When the matt Pnetidcs with charms he cur’d. 

Ami powerful herbs, both charms and simples cast 
Into the sober spring, where still their virtues last. 

♦ Dryden, Fab. 

AbstiLuiously.'{“ adv. [from, abstemious.'} Tempcr- 

* ately, soberly, without indulgence. * 

The tone of his stotnkh never recovered its natural temper, 
even when he lived verynbsfemioutly aftefwards. 

iVhistoiis Memoirs, p.273. 
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Abste'miousness. n. s. [See Abstemious.] The 
quality of being abstemious. • . 

The Bantiygns, though healthy through their abstemioiisness , 
a*e but of weak bodies and small courage. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 115. 

■ The best expedient lie [K. Charles I.J had to reconcile it, was 

to contract his ifict to a few dishes out of (he hill of fare, and 
to eat jin private. And his eating being usually agreeabjc to 
his encreise, this abstemiousness Was in no wise displeasing; his 
temperance preserving his health* Herbert's Memoirs. 

AbsTf/ntion. '!"• n. s. (from, abstinco, Lat.] . The 
act of holding ofl‘, or restraining; restraint. 

The church superinduced times and manners of abstention, 
and expressions of sorrow. Bp. Taylor, Visit, of the Su b, iv. 

To ABSTE'RGE. r. a. [abstergo, Lat. j To cleanse 
by wiping; to wipe. 

Abhtk'rgent. a<[j. Cleansing; having a cleansing 
quality. . . • . 

7 b Ajbste'rse. [See Absterge.] To cleanse, to pu¬ 
rify ; a word very little in use, and less analogical 
than absterge. , 

Nor will we affirm, that iron receive' h, in the stomach of the 
ostrich, no alteration; hut we suspect this effect rather from 
corrosion than digestion; not any tendencc to ijiilifieation by 
the natural heat, but rather some attrition from an acid and 
vitriolous humidity in ine stomach, which may abstenc and 
shave the scorious parts thereof. Brown, Vidg. Err. b. iii. 

Aijntf/rsion. v. s. [abstersin, Lat] The act of cleans¬ 
ing. See Absterge. . 

Abstersion is plainly a scouring off, or incision of the more 
viscous humours, and making the humours more fluid, Aid cut¬ 
ting between them and the pari ; at is found in nitrous water, 
which scoureth linen cloth spccdjjy from the foulness. 

Bacon, Xut. Hist. So. 42. 

Abstf/rsive. & n. s. [Fr. abstersif'.] A cleanser. 

Abstersion are fuller’s earth, soap, linseed-oil, and vs-gall. 

Sir II’. P.tty , Sprat's Hist. It. Sue. p. 295. 

Abstersive. '{■ adj. [i<Y. abstersif .] That which has 
the quality of absterging or cleansing. 

It is good, after purging, to use apozemrs and broths, not 
so much opening as tho-c used before purging; but abstersive 
and immdifving clysters also are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacon Xnt. Hist. 

A tablet stood of that obiter.si re tree. 

Where Aithiop’s su arthy bird did build to nest. Sir J. Doubam. 

T here many a How’r abstersive grew. 

Thy fav’ritc flow’rs of yellow hue. Siei/t, MisccllarAcs. 

Abstinence. 11. s. [abstinevtia, Lat.] 

1. Forbearance of any thing : with the part icle /raw. 

Because the abstinence from a present pleasure, that offers 

itself, is u [min, nay, oftentimes a very great one: it is no won¬ 
der that that operates after the satiuf manner pain docs, and 
lessens, in our thoughts, what is future; nnd so forces us, as it 
were, blindfold into its embraces. ImJ. 

2 . Fasting, or forbearance of necessary food. It is 
generally distinguished from temperance, as the 
greater degree from the less; sometimes as single 
performances from habits; ns, a day of abstinence, 
and a life of temperance. 

Say, can yon lust ? your stomachs are too young : 

And (ibstincncc engenders maladies. 

Shakspcnre, Lore’s L. Lost. 

And the faces ofthem, which have used abstinence, .hull shine- 
above the stars; whereas our faces shall be blacker than dark¬ 
ness, t 2 Esdras, vii. 75. 

Religious men, who hither must be sent 
As awful guides of heavenly government; " 

To teach you penance, fusts, and abstinence, 

■ To punish bodies tor the soul’s offence. Drydcn, Inti. Entp. 

A'bstinency. n.s. The same with Abstinence. 

Were our rewards for the abstinencies, or riots, of this present 
life, under the prejudices of short on infinite, the promises ctn8 
threats of Christ wwuld lose much dr their virtue and energy. 

ilavmond on Fundamentals 
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Justin ent. adj, [abstinent, Lat.] That uses absti¬ 
nence, in opposition to covetous, rapacious, or 
luxurious. It is used chiefly of persons. 

Seldom have you seen one continent that is not abstinent. 

■ Hates , Serm. at the close of bis llejn. p. i,;. 

Abstinently. * adv. [from abstinent .jf 

O, if thou liaddest ever re-admitted Adam into Paradise, how 
abstinently wjiuld he have walked by that tree ! 

Donne's Devotions, p. 6ly. 

Absto'rted. '{" adj. [Lat. abstoitits.’] Forced away; 
wrung from another by violence; which word 
Dr. Jbhnson has cited from some dictionary: but 
in our old language, the word is abstorqued. 
Cockeram’s Diet. “ wrested away by force.” 

To ABSTRA'CT.'[' v. a. [afastraho, Lat.] This word 
appears to have been objected against as a verb, by 
Fulke, in his remarks *ou the Uhcinish testtyjient, 
1617; and it is explained as being then not intel¬ 
ligible to the generality of readers. 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abstract from these pernicious effects, and suppose 
, this were innocent, it would lie too light to be matter of praise. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To separate by distillation. 

Having dcphlegmetk spirit of salt, and gently abstracted 
the whole spirit, there remuineth in the retort a styptics! sub¬ 
stance. Boyle. 

3. To separate ideas. . 

Those who cannot distinguish, compare and abstract, would 
hardly be able to understand and make use of language, or judge 
or reason to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

4. To reduce to an epitome. * * 

If wc would fix in the memory the discourses we bear, or 
wlmt we design to speak, let \is abstract them into brief com- 
pends, and review them often. •Watts, Improv. of the Mind. 

A bstract, f- adj. [abstractly. Lat.] Sec the verb 
To Abstract. 

1. Separated from something else; generally, used 
with relation to mental perceptions; as abstract 
mathematics, abstract terms, in opposition to con¬ 
crete. 

Mat.liematiiin its latitude, is usually divided into pure and 
mixed. And though the pure do handle only abstract quantity 
in general, as cconictn, arithmetic; yet that w^ich is mixed, 
doth consider the quantity of some particular determinate sub¬ 
ject. No astronomy handles the quantity of heavenly motions-, 
music of sounds, and mechanics of weights und powers. 

Wilkins, A lat ban. Magitk. 

Abstract terms signify tile mode or quality of a being, without, 
any regard to the subject in which it ; as, whiteness, round¬ 
ness, length, breadth, wisdom, mortality, life, death. 

Watts, Logick. 

2. Witfi the particle/? am. 

Another fruit from the considering things in themselves, ab¬ 
stract from our opinions .mil other men’s notions and discourses 
on tin in, will bo, that each man will pursue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be most agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehension of what it suggests to him. Locke, 

3. Refined; pure. 

Love’s not so pure and abstract, as they use 
To mi\, which have no mistress but their inusc. 

Donne’s Poems, p. tj. 

A'bstr u:t. 11. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A smaller quantity containiag'the virtue or power 
of n greater. 

You shall there find a man, who is the abstract 
Of all faults ulluneii follow. Sbakspcarc, Ant. and Cleop. 

If you are false, these epithets are small; 

You’re then the things, and abstract of them all. 

liryden, Atcrengzcb 

!• 2. An epitome made by taking out the principal 
parts, 
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„ Mne ™ n »*» to the end of a chapter* he recollected 
lirVr T - S le IiU ‘ remar W; so that he could give a to- 

If th/h “??*1 nd r rtwcl ^ ^ treatis(! he had rend, just 
after he W fashed U. *’ Watt,, Lnprcn, of the MM. 

> The state of being abstracted, or rfisjoined. 

in be cofisidcrcd, ns it were, 

time enn ’taWf. ut t le necessity ol states, and circumstance of 

»" 7 ,r 

AiistraVit.i>.-|- pail. [from «l«ha,l.] 

i* oeparateil: disjoined. 

That space the evil one abstracted stood 

Stupidly 9 good. eVil * fw th ° ti,nc 

2. Refined; purified. • « 

Abstracted spiritual love, they like 
Their souls exhal’d. • 

Abstruse; difficult. 

Absent of mind, inattentive to present objects; as, 
an abstracted scholar. 

And now no more tin- abstracted ear attends 
t he water’s murmuring lapse; the entranced eve 
Werees no longer through the extended rows 

thicfc-rung’d trees. liar',,,,, Pleas. of Melancholy, v. 179 

Abstra'cteui.y. adv. With abstraction, simply, 
separately irom all contingent circumstances. 

Or whether giore abstractedly we Idbk, 

Or on the writers or the written hoi’k: 

Whence hut from heaven, could men imskill’d in arts, 

In scvert.l ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how, or why 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

1 Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

.... . . J try (Icn 

W hether tile notions of absolute time, ah.-olnte plan 
absolute motion, he not most abstractedly metaphysical ? 

. . ■ tip. Berkeley, Analyst, Hu. 8. 

Abstractedness.* u. s. [front abstracted'.] The 
state of being abstracted. 

Men have added to the natural difficulty of this subject by 
starting all manner ol subtile and wire-drawn objections to hin¬ 
der any conclusion from being established; and then they com- 
plain of the sub t illy arul abstractedness of the arguments; as if 
that were not occasioned by them self's. 

Tf u , Pi'jrler, liny, into the Xat. of the Soul, ii. i ?4 . 

It these latter prepositions, which supply the place of the 
gases, would he ot such difficult invention on uccounl of their 
abstractedness, some expedient to supply their place must have 
been of indispensable neccssil v. 

A. Snath on the Formation of Languages. 
Abstra'cter. * w. s. He who makes an abstract, 
epitome, or note.. 

In this science or mystery of words, a very judicious ab- 
ttracter would find it 11 hard task to be any tiling, copious 
without falling upon an infinite collection, &c. ’ 

, . Mannyugham, Disc. p.y8. 

Abstra CT! on. -f V. s. [cibstraclio, Lat.] 
j. The act of abstracting. 

The word abstraction signifies a withdrawing some part of 
* # n Wca frivn other parts of it; by which means, such abstracted 
.. ideas are formed, as neither represent any thing corporeal or 
spiritual; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to mirul or 
b, ^.V- Watts, Lagick. 

2. 1 he state ot being abstracted. 

What are metaphysicks themselves but intricate suhtlities 
and fruitless abstraction,? It nr ton, Anat. Met. p. 167 

The great author of the method of fluxions felt this dif¬ 
ficulty, anil therefore he gave into those nice abstractions and 
geometrical metaphysicks, without which ho saw nothin- 
could be done on the received principles. ' 

T , . , . . tip. Berkeley, Analyst, S ic. 

Instead of bpginmpg witli arts most easy (and those he 
»uch as are most obvious to the sense), they present their young 
Uftmotnculated novices at first coming with the most intellective 
abstractions of logidr and metaphysicks. Milton, of Education. 
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3. Absence of mind; inattention. 

4. Disnegnrd of worldly objects. 

A hermit wishes to be praised lor his abstraction. Pope, Let. 

This was an age of vision and mystery; and every work was 
believed to Contain a double, or secondary, mcamrtjp' Nothing 
escaped this ccccntrick spirit of refinement ani| abstraction. 

H art on, Hist. ling. Poetry, iii, xcv. 

Abstractive. ad), [from abstract.'] ‘.Havipg the 
power or quality of abstracting. " 

Abstract] vkj.y.* adv. f In an abstractive manner. 

Abstra'ctly. '{' adv. [from abstract.] In an abstract 
manner, absolutely, without reference to any thing 
else. 

Virtue is but a name 1 abstractly triiinii’d. 

Interpreting what she was in cfiect. Drummond's Poems. 

Matter, abstractly and absolutely cpnsidered, cannot have 
subsisted eternally. & Bentley, Scrm. 6. 

Abstra VfN ess. a. s. [from abstract.] Subtiitysepa¬ 
ration Iron 1 till matter or common notion. 

I have taken some pains to make plain and familiar to your" 
thoughts, truths, which established prejudice, or the abstract¬ 
ness of the ideas themselves, might render difficult. Locke. 

Abstracted. part. adj. {jabs! rictus, Lat.] Unbound. 

* Diet. 

To ABSTRTNGE. v. c. To unbind. Diet. 

To ABSTUU'DK. v.a. [abstrudo, Lat.] To thrust 
oil; or pull away. Diet. 

ARSTIU/SE.-j~ adj. [abstrjusus, Jmt. Thrust end of 
sight, .old Fr. aslntss, bidden, difficult, Welsh, astrus, 
crabbed, perplexed.] This word is mentioned by 
1*. I ley lilt as an uncouth and unusual word in 
1656. Yet it had obtained a place in Cockeram’s 
Dictionary long before that period, wfcere it is 
defined, “ I ridden, secret, not easie to be under¬ 
stood.” And it is used by Seldoii, in 1622, in 
his Prof, to Drayton’s Polyobinu: “ What¬ 
soever tastes of description, battell, story, abstruse 
antiquity, &c.” 

1. Hidden; remole from view. 

Tli’ eternal eye, whose sight discerns 
Abstrmcst thoughts, from forth his holy mount, . 

And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, saw, without their light. 

Rebellion rising. Mittnn, P. L. v. 71s. 

This noise lasted about j of an hour, till it hud been multi¬ 
plied and reverberated from the most abstruse caverns of the 
mountain. Sir S. M or land. Tuba Slcntorophonica, p. 1*. 

O, who is he that could carry news to our old father, that 
tliouwert but alive, although thou wort hidden in the most 
abstruse dungeons of Barbary. 

Shelton’s Tr. of D. Quir. b. i. p. 4. ch. 15. 

2. Difficult; remote from conception or apprehension: 
it is opposed to obvious and easy. 

So spake our Sire, and, by liis count’nance, seem’d 
Ent’ring on studious thoughts abstruse. Milton, P, L. viii. 

The motions and figures within the month are abstruse, 
and not easy to bo distinguished, especially those of the tongue, 
which is moved through the help of many muscles, so easily, 
and habitually, and variously, that wc are scarce able to give 
a judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. Holder. 

No man could give a rule of the greatest beauties; ami 
the knowledge of them was so abstruse, that there was no 
manner of speaking which could express then^ 

, ' Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

Abstrc'seby. adv. In an abstruse manner; obscurely, 
not plainly, or obviously, 

Abstru'seness. n. s. [from abstruse.] The quality of 
being abstruse; difficulty, obscurity. 

1 It is not oftentimes so much wbat the scripture says, as 
what some men persuade others it says, that makes it seem 
obscure, and that m to some other passages that are so 
indeed, since it is the abstrtsseness of wnat is taught in them. 
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that makti them almost inevitably no; it' ia little leu saucy, 
upon such a score, to find fuiilt with the style of the Scrip¬ 
ture, than to do so with the authour for making u» but men. 

Boyle on the Sctiplure. 

Abstrusity, n. s. [from abstruse.] 

1. Afcstruseness. 

2 . That which* is abstruse. A word seldom used. 

An (flora are also sikipicious, not greedily to be swallowed, 
who* pretend to write of secret*, to deliver antipathies, sym¬ 
pathies, and the occult absfrusitit't of things. Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

To ABSU'ME. v. a, [ absnmo , Cat.] To bring to an 
end by a gradual waste; to cat up. An uncommon 
word. 

Tlmt which had been burning an infinite time could never be 
burnt, no not so much as any part of it ; for if it had burned 
part after part, die whole must needs be ahsuuud in a portion 
of time. V Ilalc, Origin « f Mankind. 

ABSU'RD. adj. {ahsnrtfus, Jjat.] • , 

i. Unreasonable, without judgement, as used of men. 
Seeming wise men may make shift to get opinion : but let 
no man choose them for employment; for certainly you had 
better take for business a mSn somewhat absurd, than over 
formal. Bacon. 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper subject, is dull 
and stupidbut one who shews it in an improper place, i, as 
impertinent ami absurd, t Addison, Spectator, No. 291. 

a. Inconsistent, contrary to reason, used of sentiments 
or practices. 

The thing itself appeared desirable to him, and accord¬ 
ingly lie could not but liHS^ and desire it; but then, it was 
after a very irrational absurd way, and contrary ft> *dl the 
methods and principles of a rational agent; which never wills 
a thing really and properly, but it applies to the means, by 
which it is to be acquired. *■ South, Sermon's. 

But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 

’Tia phrafe absurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is |mt the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope, Ess. on Man. 
Absu'rdity. n. r.. [from absurd .] 

1. The quality of being absurd; want of judgement, 
applied to men; want of propriety, applied to 
things. 

How clear soever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
t lit re is nothing more evident than the absurdity of the actual 
idea of an infinite number. I^ocke. 

2 . Tlipt which is absurd ; as, his travels were full of 
absurdities. In which sense it has a plural. * 

That satisfaction sve receive from the opinion of some 
pre-eminence in ourselves, when we sec the absurdities of 
another, or when we reflect ton any past absurdities of our own. 

Addison. 

Absu'rdly. adv. [from absurd.] After an absurd 
manner; improperly, unreasonably. * 

But man wc find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature; 

Who, when she loudly cries. Forbear, 

■ With obstinacy fixes tnerc; 

And where his genius least inclines. 

Absurdly bends nis whole designs. Swift, Miscellanies. 

We may proceed yet further with the atheist, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is absurd, but hi* consequences 
also as absurdly deduced from it. Bentley,'Sermons. 

Ausu'npNESS.'}' s. [from absurd.] The quality of 
being absurd; injudieionsness, impropriety. See 
Absurdity; which is more frequently used. 

Such are the inferences that naturally flow from the nrticles 
of the Epicures’ and the Atheists’ creed ; the folly and abstfrd- 
nest whereof I- shall not endeavour to expose: themselves 
Would not be content that they should be pursued to their 
proper issues. Dr. Cave, Sermon, p. 8. 

AuU'NDaSjCE. nis. {abondance, Er.] 

1. Plenty; a sense chiefly poetiail. * 

At the whisper of t^y word, 3 

Crown’d abundance spreads my board. Crashaw. j 

VOJ.. 7. 
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% The doubled charge his subjects’ lovp supplies. 

Who, in that bounty, to themselves are kind ] 

80 glad Egyptians see their Nilus rise, 1 
And, Tn his plenty, their abundance find. Hrydcn, Ann. Mtr. 

2. Great numbers. • 

The river Inn is shut up between mounyuns, cohered with 

woods of fir-trees. Abundance of peasants are employed in 
hewing down the largest of these trees, that, after they sure barked 
and cut intoishape, arc tumbled down. Addison on Italy. 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprise was the recovery of the Holy Land; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, action, it is lament¬ 
able to’ remember what abundance of noble blood hath been 
sliwj with very small benefit unto the Christian state. 

Balegh, Essays. 

4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, most mighty sovereign, 

That all this famous antique history, 

Of some, til’ abundance of aw idle brain. 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenser. 

Abu'nijant. adj. [ abundags , Lat.J 

1. Plentiful. 

Good, the more 

Communicated, more abundant grows; 

The author not impair’d, but honour'd more. Milton, P. L. v. 

2. Exuberant. 

If the vessels are in a state of too great rigidity, so as not 
to yield, a strong prifjectile motion occasions their rupture, 
ami Inemorrhages; especially in the lungs, where the blood ii 
abundant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Fully stored. It is followed sometimes by in, 
commonly by xcit/i. 

The world began but some ages before these were found 
out, and was abundant r'it/i all tlyugs at first; and men not 
very numerous; and therefore were not put so much to the use 
of their w its, to find oat way s for livine coimnodiously. Burnet. 

4. It is applied generally to, things, sometimes to 
persons. 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and triith. Exod. xxxiv. <tf. 
Ajm/nuantx.y. adv. [from abundant .] 

1. In plenty. 

Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life. Genesis, i. ao, 

Cod on thee 

Abundantly his gifts hath also pour’d ; 

Inward and onward both, his image fair. Millott, P. L. viii. 

2. Amply, liberal I v; more than sufficiently. 

Ye saw the Frencii tongue abundantly purified. Sprat. 
Heroick poetry bus ever been esteemed the greatest work of 
human nature. In that rank has Aristotle placed it; and 
Longinus is so full of tli6 like expression*, that he abundantly 
confirms the other testimony. liryjcn, Stale of Inn. Prrf. 

What the example of our equals wants of authority, 
is abundantly supplied in the insinuations of friendship, and 
the repeated influences of a constant conversation. 

’ Rogers, Serm. 

Abu's age.# n.s. This word, as well as its kindred 
abttsion, is obsolete. Abuse. 

Howlieit it hath pleased the common sort of mein, to stile 
these festival days with the name of good times; yet by reason 
of the gross abusage, to which the corruption ‘of men hath 
made diem subject, they may vc.‘y well receive an alteration 
of their title. WhatcUys Redemption of Time, (1634.) p. 1. 

7 b ABU'SK.-f* u. a. \abulor , «fo«Ks,..Lat.] In abuse 
the verb, s lias the sound of z; in the noun, the 
common sound. 

1. To make an ill use of. 

They that use this world, ns not abusing it; for the fashion 
of this world passeth away. r tor. \ii, 31. 

He has fixed and determined the time for our repentance, 
beyond which he will no longer await the perverseness of 
men, no longer suffer his compassion &> be abused. 

Rogers, Serm, 

2. To violate ; to defile. 

k 
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Arachnc figured l)ow Jove did abuse ■ « 

Europn like a bull, ami on his back ’ * 

Her through tike sea did bear. - Spenser. 

When Ab&Ioni abused hjsfether’s wives, was not the act 
, of that incestuous whoredom the due reward of justice, for 
that David had qbused the wife of hit servant Urias ? 

. . Crowley's Apelngie, fol. 55. 

3. To deceive, to ltopose upon. 

He perhaps. 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy. 

As he is veiy potent with such spirits^ 

Abuses me to damn me. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Tiie world hath been much abused by the opinion ef making 
gold; the' work itself I judge to be possible; but the jpeans 
hitherto propounded, are, an the practice, full of errotvff 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 1 »6. 
It imports the misrepresentation of the qualities of things 
find actions, to the oomnfon apprehensions of men, abusing 
their mindswith false notions j ( and so, by this artifice, making 
evil ejass for good, and good for evil, in ail the great concern# 
of life. South, Sermons, 

y Nor lie with all these tempting words abus’d j 
These tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. Pope. 

4. To treat with rudeness; to reproach. 

I am no strumpet, but of life ns honest 

As you that thus abuse me. Shakspeare, Othello. * 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abused 
them shamefully, and spake proudly. • 1 Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praise,at morning what thev*blame at night, 

But alwavs think the last opinion right. ^ 

" A muse by these is like a mistress used, 

This hoar she’s idoliz’d, the next abus’d. Pope, Ess. on Crit. 

The next criticism seems to be introduced for no other 
reason, but to mention Mr. Bickerstaff, whom the author every 
where endeavours to imitate and abuse. Addison. 


Abu'sf.. n. s. [from the* verb abuse.'] 

1. The ill use of any thing, 

, The rusting away things profitable for the sustenance of 
nuin’s lifts, is an untiiunklTd abuse of the fruits of God’s good 
proHdeilce towards mankind. llvokrr, b. v. $ 9. 

•S. Little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, Imt perverts best things 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use. Milton , V. L. h. iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad custom. 

The nature of things is such, that, if abuses be not remedied, 
they will certainly increase. N'/ej/?, Advanrem. of Rclig. 

3. ijeducement. 

Was it net enough for him to have deceived me, and through 
the deceit abused, me, and after the abuse, forsaken me, but 
that he must now, of all the company, and before all the com¬ 
pany, Iqy.wunt of beauty to my charge? Sidney, b. ii. 

4. Unjust censure, rude reproach, contumely. 

I dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contclnpt, abuse, and wrong. Milton, S. A. 
Abi/ser.'!' n. s. [from the verb abuse. Fr. alsooitMi «;•.] 
1. He that makes an ill use. 

The rest are cheated with a thick intoxicating potion, w Inch 
« certain sclffceress, the abuser of love’s name, carries about. 

Milton, Apo/.for Smcctym. 
Abuibrs of God's graces. Hammond, Seem. p. 5 61. 

-a. He tha^ deceives. 

Next tbou, the abuser of thy prince’s car. Denham, Sophy. 
Ho was no brewer of Holy water in court, no dallicr, no 
abuser, but ever real and certain. 

^ Bacon, Observ. upon a Libel, 1591. 

“3. He that reproaches with rudeness. 

The honour of being distinguished by certain abusers, I regard 
as a sufficient balance to any disadvantages that can arise from 
their abuse. Dr. Brown to Louth, p. 6. 

4. A ravisher, a violator. t 

That day of vengeance, wherein Gdd will destroy the mur¬ 
derers and abusers of his servants, and burn up their polluted 
city. Spencer on Prodigies, p. 1*7. 

Retire a while 

Behind this bush, till we have known that vile 

Abuser of young maidens. Fletcher, Faithful Shejth. v. 1. 


Abuskfui*# attf. [from abuse anAfull.] Abusive. 

Heosurrilowily reviles the king mid parliament by & caluseful 
names of hereticks and schismaticlu.' Bp.Barlow, fiemains, p.^9 7. 

Abusion.# n.s. [Older. abusion.] , „ • 

1. Corrupt, or improper usage. v 

The king’s highness is bound to obviate, rapccss, and redress 
the abusions and exactions of annates at first fruits. 

. , Acts of Pari, s&xiii. t’y tjfen. 8. 

2. Reproach. ", • 

Shame light on him* that,"' through so false illusion. 

Doth turn the name of sdhldiers to abusinn. 

Spettser, Moth, llubf). yet. no. 

Abusive.*!" adj. [from abuse. Fr. also abtisif.] 

X. Practising abuse. 

An abusive and strange apprehension of covenants. 

Mil ton, Eiconoclastes. § xiv. 
In that sense or aspect, both the things themselves, ami the 
abusive uses of them, may branded with marks of God’s dis¬ 
like. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Htmdsom. p. ao. 

The tofimip mov’d gently first, anil speech was low, 

Till wrangling science taught it noise and show, 

And wicked wit arose, thy meftt abusive foe. Pope, Miscell. 

Dame Nature, as the learned show. 

Provides each animal its foe; 

Hounds hmW the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geese, the wolf your flecks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim, 

To persecute the muse’s fame. 

On poets in all times abusive, 

From Homer down to Pope includve. t Swift, Miscell. 

2. Containing abuse; as an abusive lampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applause, 

Till her licentious anil abusive tongue 

Waken’d the magistrates coercive pow’r. Roscommon. 

A man’s strength does not lie in his treasures of ill words, in 
a voluble dexterity of throwing out scurrilous abusive terms. 

e South, Sermons, viii. zoo. 

3. Deceitful; a sense little used, yet not improper. 
Cotgrave mentions this sense of deceitful , and adds 
to the senses of abusive that of against custom. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatsoever is 
gained by an abusive treaty, ought to he restored in integrum. 

Baeon, Considerat ions on War with Spain. 

Anu'siVEi.Y. adv. [front abuse.] 

1. Improperly, by a wrong use. 

The oil, abusively called spirit, of roses swims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter; which I remember not 
to have observed in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle, Sceptical Chymist. 

2. Reproach fully. *•» 

Abu'siveness.'J- u. s. [from abuse.] Hie (quality of 
being abusive; foulness of language,., 

Who could have believed so much insolence durst vent itself 
from out the hide of a varlct, as thus to censnre that which men 
of mature judgement have applauded to lie writ from good 
reason ? But this contents ntm not: he falls new to rave in 
his barbarous abusiveness. Milton, Colasterion, 

Tick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground, 

Profaneness, filthiness, id/usinrncss. 

These arc the scum, with which coarse wits abound: 

The fine may spare these well, yet not go lesse. Herbert. 

To ARU'T.-f- r. n. \aboutir, to touch at the end, 
Fr.] Dr. Johnson hastily pronounces the word 
obsolete. To end at; to border upon; to meet, or 
approach to, with the particle upon. 

< Two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 

The narrow perilous ocean part* asunder. Shakspeare, Hen. Y. 

The Looes are two several corporations, distinguished by 
the addition of east and west, abutting upon a navigable creek, 
, and joined by a fair bridge of many arches. • Carew. 

On the south of Bultngton-green [the ridged bank] abutting 
with a considerable breadth and elevation on the east end of 
Cowley. War ton. Hist, ef K%ddingion, p. j j. 

*4 
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ABt/rfAl.'f* H.s. [Barb. La LahuUate, Slue, abutan, 
old I*r. aboutir.] The butting or bounda¬ 
ries of any land. A writing declaiming On what 
land% highways, or other places, it does abut. 
Abuttals are also known by the name of headlands. 
In a terwef, or description of tlie site of land, 
the Ades Oft the breadth pc called adfjacentes, lying 
or bordering; and the ends only in length are abut- 
tantes, abutting or bounding; jirhich in old surveys 
were sometimes expressed by capitare, to head; 
whence this designation of abuttal. See Cpwel. 
See also But, a boundary. 

Declaration must be made of the abuttal '» and sides of the 
land seized. _ Spelman. 

ABu'TMiNT.'f* n. s.ffrom abut.'] That which abuts or 
borders upon anoi thcr. . 

The canal, which the ScfoarinS ofBabylonia, who d-ere driven 
to Egypt, carried on from the upper point of Delta to the Red 
Sea, was au immense operation. They undertook it; mid how¬ 
ever other people may disputa the point, it was finished. This 
is evident from the abutments of the floodgates, which are still 
existing between the hills, through which it passed. 

Bryant’s Anal. of Anc. Mythol. iii. 524. 

To Aby.* v. a. [Sometimes synonimous with abide , 
in our cider writers, as denoting to endure; to suli¬ 
mit to; (see Abide;) but usually meaning to com¬ 
pensate, or pay for something clone amiss, by suf¬ 
fering for it; aifd accordingly may so be traced to 
buy, with the ancient and accustomed ‘prefix a. 
Gowet*writes the prcterperfcct of this verb abought.] 

1. To endure. 

Wlio dyes, the utmost dolor doth abye. Spenser, F. Q.iii. i v. 3 8. 

2. To p:fy dearly; to stiller for it. 

-Whoso hardie hand on her doth lay, • 

It dearely shall a by, and death for handsel! pay. 

S/ienscr, F. Q. vi. xi. rj. 

ho, now my sonne, what it is, 

A man to eas-t his eie amiss; 

Which Actcon hath dere abought. Gouier, Con/. Am. B. r. 

Fool-hardy knight, full soon shalt thou aby 
This fond reproach. Bcaunt. and Ft., bin. of the Burn. Pest. iii. 1. 

To Aby# v. n. 

1. To remain. [Sax. abiban.] • 

But nought that wanteth rest can long aby. , 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. vii. 3. 

2 . To pay; as the active verb is used. 

- If I catch him this company, 

By Stygian lake I vow, whose sad annoy 

The gods do dread, he dearly shallop Spenser, F. Q. iii. vi. 14. 

Ajby' 4 m. n.s. [ abysme , old Fr. now writtencontractedly 
abtmei] A gulf; the same with abyss. 

My good stars, that were my former guides. 

Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 

Into the abysm of hell. Shakspeare, Ant. and drop. 

Aby'ss. n. s. [ abyssus , Lat. < 2 &u<r<T& i bottomless, Gr.] 

1. A depth without bottom. 

Who shall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyss. 

And, through the palpable obscure, find out 

His uncouth way. Milton, P. L. ii. 5. 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight; 

O teach me. to believe thee thus conceal’d. 

And search no Anther than thyself reveal’d. Dsyden. 

. Jove was not more pleas’d 

With infant nature, when liis spacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and seas 
To give it the first push, and see it roll 

’ Along the vast -abyss. Addison, Guardian, No. y o. 

a. A great depth, a gulph; liyperbolically. 

The yawnftg edth molva’d tWsioyw of hell. 

Drydc\ Firg. Georg, i. 
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3. In'a figurative sense, that in‘ which any thing is 

lost. , *, 

For sepulchres thcmsclvesmust crumbling full 
In time’s aiyss, the common grave of all. Dry den, Juv. Sal. x. 

If, discovering,now far wc have clear and tfistinct t idcas, 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of those things, 
that aro within the reach of our understandings, and launch not 
out into that abyss of darkness, out of a presumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehension. Locke. 

4. The body of waters supposed at the centre of 
tlie earth. 

We*arc here to consider what is generally understood by the 
grqft abyss, in the common explication oft he deluge; mid ‘tit 
commonly interpreted either Jo be the sett, or subterraneous , 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theory. 

5. In the languuge.of diviucg, hell. 

From that insatiable abyss. 

Where flafnes devour, ami serpents hiss, '■ 1 

Promote me to thy seat of bliss. Bostommon. 

Ac. Ax. or Ake. ,, 

lli'ing initials in the names of places, as Acton; signify an 
oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Gibson's Camden. 

ACACIA. 11. s. [Lat.] 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, being sup¬ 
posed the inspissated juice of a tree, is imitated by 
the juice of sloes, Jboiled to the same consistence. 

Dictiormiru dr. Comm. Savarfj, and Trcvoux. 

2. A tree commonly so called here, though different 
from that which produces the true acltcia ; and 
therefore termed pseudocada , or Virginian acacia. 

Millar. 

ACADE'ME.* «. s. [Lat. alademia.] 

1. A society of persons. . 

Our court shall be a little academe. 

Still and Contemplative in living art. 

Shakspeare, Lore's Ldb. Lost, i. 1. 

Tainting our towns and hopeful academes. 

Marxian's Scourge, i. 3. 

The sacred acadcm above 

Of doctors. Donne’s Poem’s, p. 341 

Into whose house, which was an academe. 

Ileaum. and Ft., Th. and Theodoret, i. 2.^ 

2. The Academy, a school of philosophy. See Aca¬ 

demy. Dr. Johnson is mistaken in assigning this 
application of the word exclusively t<r Milton. It 
was used by Peaqjiam many ye^rs before Milton. 

Iliy solitary Academe should be 
Some shady grove upon the Thames’ fair side. 

* Peachnm's Emblems, Burn mihi, etc. 

See there the olive grove of Aradrjnc, 

Plato’s retirement. Miff on, P. R. jv. 244. 

Aijd lo ! where, rapt in beauty’s heavenly dream, 

Hoar Plato walks his oliv’d Academe. 

* T. 1 1 'acton’s Xcirmarlet, v. 191. 

Acade'-mial. adj. [from era demy.] 11 .'luting to nu 

academy, belonging to nn academy. 

Acade'miax.'I' 11. s. [from academy.] A scholar of 
an academy or university; a member of ail uni¬ 
versity. flood, in his At heme Oxonicases, men¬ 
tions a great feast made for the academians; as 
Dr. Johnson has observed; and Wood has also 
mentioned them elsewhere. *But. the word was not 
coined by Wood. 

They were entered into the said school, there to be educated 
till they were tq be acadi-ntians or apprentices. 

Life of A. I food, p. 22. 

Then straight comes Friseus, that neat gentleman. 

That new-discarded academism. 

Who, for he could cry Ergo m the school. 

Straightway with his huge judgement dares controul 
Whatsoe’er bo views. , Marstm’s Scourge, ii. fi. 
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Ac ademic at., adj. £ academicus , # 

1. Belonging to an university. 

He drew Jutii first into tbo fatal circle, from a kind of 
resolved privateness; where, after the academical life, he had 
' taken such a taste of the rural, as I haV(; heard him say, that 
he coitld well have befit his mina to a retired course. Wotton. 

No solemn day, no triumph, no publick' joy, no great 
business, but eatmgjnust be' the solemncst ana most cere¬ 
monious part; coronations of kings, consecrations of bishops, 
academical acts and proceedings, &c. Hales, Serin. 

2 . Relating to the philosophy of the academy. 

Nor shall ever any one have my consent to pass for a 
philosopher, who keeps himself so ignorant of the Scripture, as 
with devotion to admire that academical inscription, hyvdru hi. 

, Smith’s Uhl Age, p. 15 6. 

Academically.# adv. In an academical manner. 

These doctrines I propose academically, and for experiment 
sake. Cabatislical Dialogue, J1682.) p. 17. 

Acadr'mician.'I' n. s. | \icademicien, Fr.] 'Flic 

member of tin academy. It is generally used, 
Dr. Johnson says, in sneaking of the professors 
in the academies of France; but in Inter times it 
It not so. 

Don Antonio Ulloa, who, in company with the late* 
Don George Juan, travelled into Peru to assist the French 
academicians in ascertaining the figure of the globe, published 
. an account oftheir tour. Swinburne, Trav. Spain, Let. 4 j. 

Milton recommended this species on the organ, as the fittest 
mean for composing the minds of his youngamdcwtcMMtafter they 
hadconckided theirgymnastickexercises. Maton,Ch. Mus. p. 56. 

In tliis country un academy could be expected to do but 
little. If an academician's pliu-c were profitable, it would be 
given by interest; if attendance were gratuitous, it would be 
• rarely paid, and no man would endure the least disgust. 
Unanimity is impossible, and debate would separate the 
assembly, • Johnson, Life of lioseommon. 

Acade'mick."}' m. s. [from academy.'] 

. 1. A student of an university. 

A young acadcmick shall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade, and be lavish in the praise ot the author; while persons 
skilled in those subjects, hear the tattle with contempt 

Walts, Improvement of the Mind. 
2. An academick philosopher. 

( Mellifluous streams, that water’d all the schools 

Of Academic/cs old and new. * Milton, Par. Reg. 

Thales, Pythagoras, all the Acadcmicks and Stoicks, and not 
many to be excepted, unless the Epicures, taught this divinity. 

Mcdr, Apostasy of thif Later Times, p. 11. 

Acade'mick.'}" atlJ.Ajtcademieus , C.at .3 

1. Relating to an university. 

While through poctick scenes the genius roves. 

Of wanders wild in acadcmick groves. Pope, Dune. iv. 481. 

2. Applicable to a particular philosophy. 

Plato’s philosophy took its name of Acadcmick from the 
academy. Harm’s Phil. Inquiries. 

The exalted Stoick pride, the Cynick sneer, * 

The slow-cowentiug Acadcmick doulit. Thomson,Lib. parts. 

Academism.# n.s. [from academy .] The doctrine of 
the academical philosophy. 

•> This is the great principle of* academism and scepticism, that 
truth cannot be perceived, on maintaining of which their 
honour is staked. Baxter, ESiq. into the Nat. of the Soul, ii. 175. 

Aca'demist.T 71. s. [Fr. academiste .] 

1, The member of an academy. This is not often used. 

It is obst rved by th^ Parisian academitls, that spmc amphi¬ 
bious quadrupeds, particularly the sea-calf or seal, hath his 
epiglottis extraordinarily large. Bay on the Creation. 

2. Au a&dcmical philosopher. 

A certain grjkit author is sometimes atSogmatist, and gives 
us aicnemc of virtue independent of Deity; and some¬ 
times a regular and precise academist. 

Baxter, Enq. into the Hat, of the Soul, ii. 376. 

ACA'DEJVfY.'f" 71.4. [Anciently, and properly, with 
the accent on |J|e first syllable, now usually on 
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the second. Academia, Lai. from Academm of 
Athens, whose liouse was turned, into a school, from 
whom the Graves off Acadcmem Miltoift J . Dr. John¬ 
son has given an example of this word from 
Shakespeare, where the reading should be academe , 
ns the best editions give it? a word, as 1 have 
sjrewn, not unusual. 1 Another example, therefore, 
must be supplied, of the first sense which Dr, John¬ 
son assigns to aedf/temy. 

1. An assembly or society of men, uniting for the pro¬ 
motion of some art. 

In the private academies of Italy, whither I was favoured to 
resort. Milton, Reas, of Ch. Gov. i. 

The learned and affable meeting of frequent academies. 

n. ii. 

It [the book] took so here, that tile new academy of wits 
have gwcti a publick and afar higher dogmas of it than it 
deserves. ifcwell's Letters, i. 6. 

2. The places where sciences are taught. 

Amongst the academies, which were composed by the rare 
genius of those great men, these four are reckoned as the 
principal; namely the Athenian school, that of Sicyon, that of 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dryden, Dufrcsnoy. 

Give me leave to complain: where can I do it better than 
at a court, the professed academy of honour ? 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 45. 

3. An university. 

How much are all we bound, ^iut arc^scholars, to those mu¬ 
nificent Ptolemies, bountiful Mecarnatcs, heroiral patrons, di¬ 
vine spirits,— that have provided for us so many well-furnislied 
libraries :is well in our publick academies in most cities, us in our 
private colleges. IIow shall I remember Sir Thomas Bodley, &c. 

Burton, Anal. Mel. p. 178. 

Some Jesuits, and two reverend men v 

Of our two academies 1 mim’d. Donne, Poems, p. 130. 

4. A place of education, in contradistinction to the 
universities or publick schools. Tin tiling, and 
therefore the name is modern. Dr. Johnson says; 
but the name, in this sense, is old. 

Affliction is a school or academy, wherein the h(.->t scholars 
arc prepared, Src. Burton, Anal. Mr/, p. 717. 

Tne first [request] is, that you would employ the utmost of 
this your power and interest, both with the king ‘and parlia¬ 
ment, to suppress and extinguish those pri\.ltr, blind, conven- 
tirling schools or academics of grammar and philosophy, set up 
and taught seorttly by fanatic Jo, here and there all the kingdom 
over. South, Sermons, v. 45. 

5. The academy ; the schoot^f philosophy. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the 
prejudices and prepossessions ot education, been abused into 
such idolatrous superstitions, as to adore a marble, or a golden 
deity, it might have been detested indc- d, or pitted, hut not so 
much to be wondered at: But for the Ftoa, the Academy, or 
the Peripaton, to own such a paradox, — this (as the Apostle 
says) was without excuse. South, Sermons, ii. 345. 

ACA'NTHUS. 71. s. [Lat.] The name of the herb 
benrs-breech, remarkable lor being the model of 
the foliage on the Corinthian chapiter. 

On cither side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall. , Milton, P.L. iv.fy<. 

Acataus'ctick. n. s. Gr.] A verse 

which has the compleat number of syllables, 
without detect or superfluity. 

ACATALEtPSIA .# n. s. [Gr. aWraAai^Mb from at 
and Hara\ap.f 3 d 7 !c. Fr. acatalepsie .] Impossibility 
of complete discovery. 

„ That shutteth up ail Our endeavours for knowledge under an 
acalahpsia, impossibility pf certainty, or full discovery, even of 
nature, whil%we look in this class of the llbdy. 

* Whitlock art the Manners if the English, p. an. 

\ 
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AcaTer.# 71. s. [See Acates.] P-ovitfer or pur¬ 
chaser of provisions.. Obsolete. In the dramatis per- 
# sonie of B. Jonson*s Sad Shepherd, we find- “ llobin 
* Hood’s bailiff or acater Chaucer best defines 
the character. 

A gen til manciple was ther of a temple, 

Of wfiich aehttlours might take enscmple, 
fof to ben wise in buying ofvitaile. Prologue, C. T. 

Aca'tks.# n. s. [Old Fr % acat, achat, purchase; 
achcter, pronounced acute tu m Picardy and Lan- 
edoc, to purchase. Ital. accatlarr, to beg or 
rrow.J Provisions; Actuals; viands; in more 
modern language, calcs. This is a frequent word 
in our elder writers. Cotgrave, explaining the 
word pittance, says, that it meant “ meat, food, 
acates, victual oF all sort, bread ami drink ex¬ 
cepted.” ^Chaucer fuses \he word in tlid singular 
• number more than once; and defines coemption as 
“ comcn achate or buying together.” 

Transl. of Iiacth. p. 362. col. 1. 

The kitchen clerk, thut hight Digestion, 

Did order all th’ acatet in seemly wize. 

Spenser, *F. Q, ii. ix. 31. 
To see him served all the damsels with marvellous silence 
— the setting before him such variety of acates, and those so 
excellently dressed as his appetite knows not to which of them 
it shall first address his hand. 

* Shelton’s Tr. 0/ D. Quir. B. I. P. 4. eh. 23. 

To ACCL'DE.'f* v. si. [ accrdo, Lat.] The* existence 
of this word may be traced to the*beginning of 
the seventeenth century. “ To accede, to approach, 
or have access unto; also to assent unto.” Florin's 
New World of Words, 1611. 

1. Tube added to, to come to; generally ufled in po¬ 
litical accounts; as, another power has acceded to 
the treaty; that is, has become a party. 

An accessory is said to he that which does accede unto some 
principal fact or thing in law. Ay life, Par. Jar. Case. 

This obvious reflection convinced me of the absurdity of the 
treaty of Hanover in 1715, between France and England, to 
which the Dutch afterwards acceded. Chcsterjicld. 

To accede to, or to be added to. Johnson 111 V. Accrue. 

2. To come over; to assent. 

We must therefore only thus far accede to the account of the 
people of Smyrna. Hryunl on Trot/. 

To ACCELERATE. J1. a. {andero, Lat.] 

1. To make quick, to fasten, to quicken motion; to 

give a liontmuul impulse to motion, so as perpe¬ 
tually to encreasc. * , 

Take new beer, and put in some quantity of stale beer into 
it; and sec whether it will not accelerate the clarification, by 
opening the body of the beer, whereby the grosser parts may 
fall down into Ices. Bacon, Xat. Hist. No. 307. 

By a skilful application of those notices, may be gained the 
accelerating and bettering of fruits, and the emptying of mines, 
at much more easy rates than by the common methods. 

(Slanvillc, Seep. Sc. 

_ If the rays endeavour to recede from the densest part of the 
vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and retarded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Xewton, Optic hi. 

Spices quicken the pulse, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and dissipate the fluids} from whence leanness, pains in 
the stomach, loathings, and fevers. Arbuthnot 011 Aliments. 

La 1 from the dread immensity of space 
Returning with accelerated course, * 

*The rushing comet to the sun descends. Thomson, Sum. 1690. 

2. It is generally applied to matter, and used chiefly 

in philosophical language; but is sometimes used 
on other bccasions. ■ • 

' In which council the king himself, whose continual vigilancy 4 
did suck in sometimes causeless siufjicions, which few else knew, 
inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacon, Urn, VII. I 
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% Perhaps it may point out to a student now and then what 
may employ the most useful labours of his thoughts, and accele¬ 
rate his diligence in the most momentous enquiries. Walts. 
Acceleration.'}' n. s. [ ’acceleration , Lat.] 

1. The act of thickening motion. # • 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, discovered first 

by Galileo, is, _ that the velocities acquired by falling, being as 
the time in which the body falls, the spaces through which it 
passes, wilfbe as the tquarcs of the velocities, and the velocity 
and time taken together, os in a quadruplicate ratio of the 
spaces. 

2. The state of the body accelerated, or quickened in 
its motion. 

The degrees of fccclrration o{ motion, the gravitation of the , 
air, tiie existence or nonexistence of empty spaces, either coa- 
ccrvate or interspersed, and many the like, have taken up the 
thoughts and times of men in disputes concerning them. 

• . Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

3. The act of hastening. • 

Considering the langnour ensuing that action in some, and 

the visible acceleration it maketh of age in most, wc cannot but 
think veuery much abridgeth our days. Brown. 

We most humbly desire an acceleration of Ins majesty’s 
answer, according to his good time and royal pleasure. 

Bacon, Speech in Parliament, Jac. 7. 
Accelerative. 4 k ad), [from accelerate .] Increasing 
the velocity of progression. The word is used by 
Sir Isaac Newton to express one kind of quantity of 
centripetal force. 

Sir Isaac Newton explains very distinctly what he under¬ 
stands by the absolute quantity, what by the accelerative quan¬ 
tity, and what by the motive quantity of a centripetal force. 

, Reid’s Inquiry. 

To ACCE'ND. v. a. [accendo, Lat.] To kindle, to 
set on fire; u word very rarely used. 

Our devotion, if sufficiently acm-ndcd, would, as theirs, bum 
up innumerable books of this sort. Heyay of Piety. 

Accession, n. s. [acccnsio, Lat.] The act of kin¬ 
dling, or the state of being kindled. 

The fulminating (Limp will take fire at r candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its acromion, gives a crack or report, like the 
discharge of u gun, and makes an explosion so forcible as some¬ 
times to kill the mimys, shake the earth, and force bodies, of, 
great weight and hulk, from the bottom of the pit or mine. 

Woodward. Xat. Hist, 

A'CCENT. n. s. [.terrains, Lat.] • 

1. The manner of speaking or pronouncing, vyilli re¬ 
gard either to force or elegance. 

I know, Sir, I am h^> flatterer; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave; which, for my part, I will not 
be. . Shahpearc, K. Lcar m 

2. The sound given to the syllable pronounced. 

YifUr accent is something finer than yon could purchase in so 
removed « dwelling. Snaltjteare, As yon Me it. 

3. In grammar, the marks made upon syllables to re¬ 
gulate their pronunciation. 

Accent, as in the Greek names and usage, seems to have re¬ 
garded the tune of the voice: the acute accent raising th*| 
voice in some certain syllables to a higher, i. t. more acute . 
itch or tone, and the grave •loprcssing it lower, and both 
aving some emphasis, i. c. more vigorous pronunciation. 

Holder. 

4. Poetically, language or words. 

How many ages hence • 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er, 

In states unborn, and accents yet unknown. 

Shahspeare, Julius Cottar. 
Winds on y<!kr wings to heaven her acre'll/* bear; 

Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. Drydcn, Virg. Past. 3. * 

5. A modification of the voice, expressive of the pas¬ 
sions or sentiments. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry , 

Will pass unheard, will unregarded dU; 
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When the rough seaman's low*® shou$s prevail, 

When fair occasion shews the springing gale. Prior. 

To AC/CENJT. v. a. [from Occentus, Lnt. formerly 
elevated at the second syllable, now at the first] 

i. f To pronounce, to speak wards with particular re¬ 
gard to the grammaticel marks or rules. 

Ilaving^ot someboilyto mpfk the last syllable but one, where 
it is lohg, m words above two syllables (which i* enough to re¬ 
gulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words) letner read 
daily fit the gospels, and'avoid understanding them in Latin, if 
she can. Locke on Education, §177. 

In poetry, to pronounce or utter in generals 
O my unhappy lines! you that before 
Have serv'd my youth to vent some wanton cries, 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can scarce implore 
Strength to accent. Here my AJbertus liesIF otton, 
3. To write or note the accents. 

Accentual.# adj. from accent.] Rhythmical; re¬ 
lating to accent. 

The term Jigurale, which wenow employ to distinguish florid 
from more simple melody, was used to denote that which was 
limply rhythmical or accentual. Mason, Ch. Mas. p. jg. 

In order to form anyjudgement of the versification of Chaucer, 
it is necessary we should know the syllabical v.tluc (if I may use i 
the expression) of his words, and the accentual value of his 
syllables. Tyrwhitt on Cl/pucer’s Versification. 

To Acce'ntuate. v. a. [accentual Fr.] To place the 
proper accents over the vowels. 

AccentuaTion.*^ «. 5. [from accentuate .] 

1. The act of placing tht^accent in pronunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

The division, scansion, and accentuation of all the rest of the 
•Psalms in the bishop’s edition, is left naked and destitute of de¬ 
monstration, of all colour or shadow of proof what soever. 

‘Lowth. Com/, of lip. Hare, p. 18. 
To ACCE'PT.-j- v. a. •[accipio, Lat. accepter , Fr.] 

1* To take with pleasure; to receive kindly; to admit 
with approbation. It is distinguished from receive, 
as specifick from general ; noting a particular manner 
of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have no 
pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts, neither will I accept 
all offering at your band. Mnlm-hi, i. 10. 

God is' no respecter of persons: but, in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousnessfis accepted with him. 

* . Acts, x. 34,35. 

You have been graciously pleased to accept this tender of my 
duty. ’ a Drydcn, Dedic. to kit Fables. 

Charm by accepting, by submitting sway. 

Yet have your humour most when you obey. Pope. 

1 U It is used in a kind of juridical sense; as, to accept 
terms, accept a tre&ty. 

They .slaughtered many of the gentry, for whom no sex or 
age could be accepted for excuse. * Sidney. 

His promise Patnmon accepts, but pray’d ' 

To keep it hsttcr than the first he made. Drydcn, Fables. 

Those'Who have defended the proceedings of our negociutors 
at the' treaty of Gertruydenburgh, dwell upon their zeal and 
patience in endeavouring to work the French up to their de¬ 
mands, but* say nothing of the probability that France would 
ever accept them. t Swift. 

3. In the language of the Bible, to accept persons , is 
to act with personal mid partial regard. 

He will surely reprove you, if ye do secretly accept persons. 

, Job, xiii. ro. 

4. It is sometimes used with the particle of. 

I will uppeosc him with the present that goeth before me, 
*ftd afterwards I will see his face; peradventure he will accept 
of me.' ^ Genesis, xxxii. *0. 

To acknowledge, in a commercial sense. See Ac¬ 
ceptance, in law, fitc. 

The curate comforted him, and said, that u soon ns his lord 
were found, he would ileal with him to renew his grant, and 
write it in paper, tuootdbtg to the common me as a practice; 
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forasmuch as those which wstw written in tablets, went of no 
value, and would never be accepted or accomplished..- r* 

•< $keUon, T*qmsl. of 2 ). Ow*. fol.y 9 . b. 

Acceptability. ». i. The quality of Being accep¬ 
table, See Acceptable. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be ( shed, for the re 
mission of our sins, and for the obtaining the grace and accep¬ 
tability of repentance. Bp. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

Acce'ptable. adj. [acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] 
It is pronounced by Some with the accent on the 
first'syllable, as by Milton; by others, with the ao- 
cent on the second, which is more analogical.,; - 

1. That which is likely’to be accepted; grateful; 
pleasing. It is used with the particle to before the 
person accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad’st to be my help, 

And gav’st.me as thy perfect gift, so good, 

So fit, so acceptable, so divine, B A 

That from her hand 1 could expect no ill. Paradite Lost, b. ii. 

I do not see any other method left for men of that function 
to take, in order to reform the wodd, than by using all honest 
arts to make themselves acceptable 10 the laity. Swift. 

After ho had made a peace so acceptable to the churrh, and 
so honourable to himself, he died with an extraordinary repu¬ 
tation of sanctity. Addison on Italy. 

Acceptable ness. n. s. [from acceptable .] The 

quality of being acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acccptabfenels of that conjunc¬ 
tion. Grew, Oomologia Sacra, ii. 1. 

Acce'pTjTBLY. adv. [from acceptable .] In an accep¬ 
table manrfer; so ns lo please; with the particle 
to. For the accent, see Acceptable. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory ; for he 
that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what ha suffers, so 
lie be tlw friend of Christ; nor where nor when he prays, so he. 
may do it frequently, fervently, axuVacceptably. lip. Taylor. 

If you can teach them to love and respect other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to express it acceptably 
to every one. Locke on Education, § in;. 

Acceptance, n. s. [acceptance, Fr.] 

1. Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance of his sovereignty, they also accepted of 
his laws; why then should any other laws be now used amongst 
them ? Spenser, State of Ireland. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, wc must also tell him our 
nbble acceptance of them. Shakspeare, Corlolanus. 

Thus I embolden’d spake, and freedom us’d 
Permissive, and acceptance found,' Milton, P. L.\ iii. 435-. 
Some men cannot be fools witnio good acceptance ns others. 

• South, Sermons. 

2. The meaning of a*word as it is received or under¬ 
stood; acceptation is die word now commonly 
used. 

That pleasure is man’s chiefest good, because indeed it is the 
perception of good that is properly pleasure, is an assertion 
most certainly true, though, under the common acceptance of 
it, not only false but odious: for, according to this, pleasure 
and sensuality pass for terms equivalent; and therefore he, 
who takes it in this sense, alters the subject of the discourse. 

South. 

Acceptance.-^- [In law.] The receiving of a rent, 
whereby the giver binds himself, for ever, to allow 
a former fact done by another, whether it be in 
itself good or bad. Cancel . 1 —[In commerce.] The 
acknowledgement of being accountable for the pay¬ 
ment of a sum at a given period: as, the bill has 
been presented for acceptance. 

Acceptation, n. s. [from accept.'] 

i 0 Reception, whether good or bad. This large sense 
seems noW%hody out of use.. 

Yet, poor soul 1 know 4 he no other, fiut that I do suspect, 
neglect, yea, and detest him i For, every day, he find* one way 
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or other to set forth himself unto me; bat pll,to*r rewarded 
with the like coldness of acceptation! r - b. ii> 

* What it new find*, better acceptation, than what is good or 

gyettt. , ' ,i v Dchhmn, Sophy. 

3 . Good reception; acceptance. 

Own, envious of the acceptation of his brother’s prayer and 
, sacrifice, slew nftu; making nimself the first manslayer, ami his 
toother the fiftt martyr. Ralegh, History of the World. b. i. 

3. The state of being acceptable; regard. 

Some things, although not, sotfequired of necessity, that, to 
leave them undone, excluded) Trgm salvation, are notwith¬ 
standing of so great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
most ample reward in heaven is laid up lor them. Hooker, 1 ). ii. 

They have those enjoyments ohly asthe consequences of the 
state of esteem gad acceptation they arc in with their parents 
and governourt.' Locke on Education, $5;. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical sense. This sense oc¬ 
curs rarely. 

As, in order to the passing away a thing by gift, <here is re¬ 
quired a surrehder of till right on his part that gives; so there 
* is required also an acceptation on his part to whom it is given. 

South, Sermons. 

5. The meaning of aShvoId, as it is commonly re¬ 
ceived. 

Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a discourse upon 
the several questions, ^nd what acccjitation these words ami 
expressions had. Clarendon, b. viii. 

All matter is either fluid or solid, in a large acceptation of 
the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle de¬ 
grees between extreme fixedness and coherency, and the most 
rapid intestine motibn of the particles of bodies. Bentley, Scrm. 

Acce'pter.'J* n. s. [from accept .] ‘Til 0 person that 
accepts. 

Goa is no accepter of persons; neither riches nor poverty 
are a means to procure his favour. Chillingworth, Serin. 3. 

Accf.pTiIa'tion. n. s. [accept Hat io, Lut.] A term 
of the civil law, importing the remission T>f a debt 
by an acquittance from the creditor, testifying the 
receipt of money which has never been paid. 

This payment or imaginary discharge of a debt, is made from 
the creditor to a debtor in this form: Tims tu pas pour eu, et 
recev.cc queje t'ay promts P says the debtor; whereto the other 
answers, Ouy,jc tc liens. Cotgrace. 

AccE'PTlON.'jl' n.s. [arccption, Fr. from acceptio, Lat.] 

I. The received sense of a word; the meaning; ivliich 
however, Dr. Johnson says, is not in use. . 

That this Hath been esteemed the due and proper arrrption 
of this word, I shall testify by one evidence, which gave me 
tlie first lunt of this notidli, llauunond on Fundamentals. 

To let pass the original sense and diverse aeceplio.is of the 
word. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 

Belief hath two accept ions most considerably; one more ge¬ 
neral and popular, the other more restrained and artificial. 

Barrow, Expos, of the Creed, Works, i. 359. 
3 . Acceptance; the state of being accepted. 

'Neither those places of the scripture before alleged, neither 
the-doctrine of the blessed martyr Cyprian, neither any other 
godly and learned man, when they, in extolling the dignity, 
profit, froit, and effect, of virtuous and liberal alms, do say 
that it washeth away sins, and bringeth us to the favour of 
God, do mean that our work and charitable deeds is the ori¬ 
ginal cause of our acception before God. 

Homilies, b. ii. of Alms-Deeds. 

Acce'ptive.# adj. [from accept. ] Ready to accept. 

The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to applaud 
any mere able work. B.Janson, Case is altered, ii. 7. 

ACCE'SS.'f* 11. s. [In some of its senses, it scent* de- 

• rived from acccssus s' in others, -front accessio, Lat. 
acces, Fr. It is found often in modern works, with 
the accent on the first syllable.] 

I, The way by which any thing may be approached 
The access of the town was only by tt-meek of land. Bacon. 
Then remained very advantageous accesses for temptations 
to-enter and invade men, the fortifications being very slender, 


a c e * 

little knowledge of immortality, or my: thing beyond this life, 

* and no assurance that repentance would be admitted forum. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
And here the access a gloomy grove defends f ... 

And here the unqpvigable lake extends, • 

O’er whiose unhappy waters, void of light, / . 

No bird presumes to steer his airy flight. Dryden,jRntHd, vi. 

2. The means or liberty of approaching* ^either to 
things or tnen. 

When we are wrong’d, ami would unfold our grieti, 

We are deny’d access unto his person, 

Ev’n by those men that most have done us wrong. Shukspcarc. 

They go commission'd to require a peace. 

And carry presents to procure access. Dryden, TEneid, vii. 409. 

lie grants what they besought; 1 

Instructed that to God is no "access 
Without Mediator, whose high*>ffice now 
Moses in figure befirs. Mihon, P. L. xii. *39. 

3. KncreaSe; enlargement; addition. _ f 

The gold was accumulated, and store of treasure, for the most 
part; but the silver is still growing. Besides, infinite is the 
access of territory and empire by the same enterprise. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

Nor think superfluous their aid; 

I, from the influence of tny looks, receive 
Access in every virtue; in thy sight 

More wise, morejwatchful, stronger. Milton, P.L. b. lx. 

Although to o|)iuio£ there he many pods, may seem an access 
in religion, and such sy cannot at all consist with atheism, yet 
doth it deductively, and upon inference, include the same; for 
unity is the inseparable and essential at tribute of Deity. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. i. 10. 

The reputation 

Of virtuous actions past, if not kept up 
With an access, and fresh supply yf new ones. 

Is lost and soon forgotten. Denham, Sophy. 

4. It is sometimes used, .Dr. Johnson says, after the 

French, to signify the returns or fits of a distemper; 
but that this sense seems yet scarcely received into 
our language; to which, however, I do not accede. 
In this sense it is a word frequently occurring in 
the works of the father of English poetry; ami 
common in later authors. Mr. Rouchcr lias also 
observed that the glossaries pronounce the word 
to be common in*LuncasIiiro, Northumberland, ami 
Scotland, as derroting the ague. The French acces 
dejuvre is also traced to the Latin. V Alife tribus 
puteis pari men sura aquas iniscent, et. prolibant novo 
fictili: reliqmnn dant in tortifuiis acrcssu febrium 
bibemlum.” Plin v Nat. Hist. 1 . xxviii. c. 4. The 
Italians use accesso for a jit nf an ague. See 
FJorio’s Dictionary. * 

-Upon him he had an lioto arceste, 

Thafdaybj day him shoku full pitouslic. 

• Chancrr, Black Knight, ver. 1 26. 

If a man take their seeds [the seeds of the coloquintida] of 
even number, and hang them about the neck or arm* of them 
that have the ague, they will drive the ac.rssr, or fit, away. 

Holland, Tr. of Pliny, ii. 3$. 
The first accesses of this sickness. Donne's Ip-colions, p. 35. 
For all relapses make diseastjjj 

More desperate than their first accesses. lludihras. 

'there were man. very apparent suspicions of his bt-ihg 
poisoned; for though the first ,11 cess looked like an apoplexy, 

\ t’t it was plain in the progress of it that it was no a|K>piexy. 

Burnet, Mist, of his own Time, xl.Sy. 
AVn'.ssAitiiAV* adv. [from accessary.'} In the man¬ 
lier of an accessary. Mins/ieu. 

A'ccessaiun^s. n.s. [from accessary.’] The stale of 
' being accessary. ' 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative atrestai incss to the 
mischiefs. ,, , Decay if Piety 

Ac cessary, adj. [A corruption, as it set-ms, of the 
word accessory , which eeoj but now more commonly 
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used than the proper word.] That which, with¬ 
out being the chief constituent of a crime, con¬ 
tributes to it. But it Jiad formerly a good and 
general sense. 

As for those things that are decenary hereunto, those tilings 
that so belong » the way of salvation, &c. Hooker, b, iii. § 3. 

He had taken upon him the government of Hull, without any 
apprehension or imagination, mat it would ever make him ac¬ 
cessary fo rebellion. Clarendon, b.viii. 

Accessary.# n. s. Formerly used in the senses of 
Accessory, which see. 


Acce'ssibi.e.'T a( U- [pccessibilis, Lat. accessible , Fr.] 
That which may be approached; that which we may 
reach or arrive at. ' 

It is applied both to r persons and things, with the 
particle to, and without it. 

S^me lie more open to our senses ami daily'observation; 
others are more occult and hidden, and though accessible, in 
some measure, to our senses, j et not without great search and 
scrutiny, or some happy accident. Hole, Origin of Mankind. 

Those things, which were iudeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to discover themselves, while the plainer 
and more accessible truths, as if despicable while easy, stre , 
clouded and obscured. Decay of Piety. 

As an island, we are accessible on every side, and exposed to 
perpetual invasions; against which it is impossible to fortify our¬ 
selves sufficiently, without a power at sea. Addison, Freeholder. 

It [charity] is most frankly accessible, most affable, most trac¬ 
table, most sociable, most apt to interchange good offices. 

Barrow's Works, i. 260. 

In conversation, the tempers of men arc open and accessible, 
their attention is awake, and their minds disposed to receive the 
strongest impressions; and what is spoken is generally more 
affecting, and more apposite to particular occasions. Rogers. 
Accession. 'j~ n. s. [accrssio, Lilt, accession , Fr.] 

1. Encrease by something added, enlargement, aug¬ 
mentation. 


Nor could all the king’s bounties, nor his own large accessions, 
raise a fortune to his heir; but after vast sums of money, anti 
great wealth gotten, he died iiniumentcd. Claremlon. 

There would not have been found the difference here set 
down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, nml what 
that force should have Inieti according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air received some little arccssion (hiring the 
trial- _ Bpyle, Spring of the Air. 

f he wisest among the nobles began to apprehend the growing 
power of tho people; and therefore, knowing what an accession 
thereof would accrue to them, by such an addition of property, 
used all mrans to prevent it. Swift. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence are the proper dis- 
, charge of such over-proportioned actsssions, and the only virtu- 
1 Otis enjoyment of, them. Rogers, Semi. 

2 . The act of cornind to, or joining one’s self to; as, 
accession to a confederacy. t 

Beside, what wise Directions he prepares 
Against my late aeecsston to the wars i 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with lriffrc force against Achilles bent ? Dryden, Fables. 

I am free from any accession by knowledge, contriving, counsel, 
or any other way, to his late majesty’s death. 

Afar, of Argylr, Speech on the Scaffold. 


3. The act of arriving at ,* as, the king’s accession to 
the throne. 

King Edward after his restoration, or ratbags first accession to 
the crown, ever appeared more favourable and partial to the 
Normans than was well resented by his English subjects in gene- 
r, *h Temple, fiitr. Hist, of England. 

4. Approach. 

Should steady spring exclude summer’s accession ? 

Or summer spoil the spring with furious hot oppression ? ’ a 
■- _ More, Song of the Soul, a. iii. $ 4. 

,5. The beginning of a paroxysm, like access. 

These disabilities may be increased by the accession of bodily 
distempers. South, Serm. ix. nj. 

* 1 r\ 
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A'ccessorilt. ado. [from accessory,] In the ipanno/ 
of at] accessory. 

A'Ccessory. adj, Joined to another, thing, ao as to 
increase it; additional! • 

In this kind there is not the least action, but it doth some¬ 
what make to the accessory augmentation of our bliss. Hooker. 

Accessory. n. s. [accessorius , Lat. accessoire, Fr. 
This word, which had anciently a general signifi¬ 
cation, is now almost confined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to persons., 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
but by participation; as, by commandment, advice, or con¬ 
cealment. And a man rtiay be accessory to the offence of an¬ 
other, after two sorts, by the common law, or by statute: and, 
by the common law, two ways also; that is, before or after the 
fact. Before the fact; as, when one commanded) or advisetb 
another to commit a felony, and is not present at the execution 
thereof;,for his presence makes him also a principal; where¬ 
fore there cannot lie an accessory before the. fact in mauslaughter; 
because nfanslaughtcr is sudden and not prepeused. Accessory 
after the fact, is, when 011c roeeiveth him, whom hekiiowclh to 
have committed felony. .IcceSsoryJoy statute, is he that abets, 
counsels, or hides any man committing, or having committed 
an offence made felony by statute. Cored. 

By the common law, the accessories cannot lie proceeded 
against, till the principal has received his trial. 

Sjiensrr, State of Ireland. 

But pause, my soul! and study, ere thou fall 
On accidental joys, th* essential. 

Still before accessories do abide 

A trial, must the principal lie trv’d. Dome. 

<- ’ Now---ere all transform’d 
Alike, to serpAits all, as necessaries 

To his bold riot. Milton, P.L. x. 520. 

2. Applied to tiling 

An accessory is said to be that which does accede jinto some 
principal fact or tiling in law; and, as such, generally speaking, 
follows the reason and nature of its principal. Ayliffc. 

3. That which advances a design; lie who contributes 
towards it. 

When there is joy in the presence of the angels of God for a 
sinner that repents, he may lie an immediate accessory to that 
blessed triumph, and he concerned beyond the rate of a bare, 
spectator. Fell, Life of Hammond, $ 3. 

Diet was a casual tiling, and an accessory to their lives, 
who. were bred in Parthian education, and had nothing until 
they could catch it. Gaytan, Slate* on Don (iuir. iv. tl. 

A'cc iDENCE.-j' w. s. [a corruption of accidents, from 
accidentia, Lat. It is written accedence by Milton, 
as accidcntiarj is written 'accedentiary by bishop 
Morton.] The little book containing the first 
rudiments of grammar, and explaining the proper¬ 
ties of the v cight parts of speech. 

I do confess I do want eloquence, 

And never yet did learn mine accidence. Taylor the Water-poet, 

Learning first the aeredenee then the grammar. 

Milton, Accedence commenced Grammar. 

A'CCIDENT. «. [accidens, Lat.] • 

1. The property or quality of any being, which may' 
be separated from it, at least in thought. 

If she were but the body’s accident, 

And her sole being did in it subsist. 

As white in snow, she might herself absent. 

And in the body’s substance not lie miss’d. Sir John Davies. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is such a mode as is not 
neccessary to the being of a thing; for the subject mny be with- 
01ft it, and yet remain of the same nature that it. was before; 
or it is that mode which maybe separated or abolisheiwom ; t» 
subject. \ Watts, Logic/c. 

2. In grammar, tl»e property of a word. 

The teaming of a^mguogc is nothing else buy the informing 
* of ourselves,^wlmt composures of letter* ore, by consent and 
institution, to sipfiMpsuc-h certain notion*.of things, With their 
modalities and ntkHaents, * Holder, Element* of Speech. 
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3. Hurt which happens unforeseen; casualty chance. 

G (fixer al laws ore like general rules i» pbysli*, gicobrding 
whereubtQj y no wise man will desire ldmaen to bS- cured, if 
tfiere be joined with his disease some special acrident,hn regard 
whereof.that whereby others in the same infirmity, but without 
thejike accident, recot er health, would be, to him, either hurt¬ 
ful, or, at thcfliwst, unprofitable. * < Jlookcr, v. 9. 

!fhe flood, and other accident* of time, made it one common 
field dud pasture with the land of Eden. Ralegh, Hitt. World. 

Our joy is turn'd 

Into perplexity, and new amaze,* 

For whither is he gone ? What acc'ticnt • 

Hath rapt him frofti us? Milton, P, R. 

And trivial accidents shall be fbrborn, 

.'Hat others may have time to take fheir turn. Dryden, Fables. 

rfie reformation owed nothing to-the good intentions of 
king' Henry. He was only an instrument of it (as the logicians 
speak, by accident. Swift, Mured. 

Accuif/ntai..'}' ». s. [accidental , Fr. See Accident.] 
Aitropeity.nonessentinl. * " 

> Vais similitude consisted) partly in essentials, or* the likeness 
of nature; partly in accidentals or the likeness in figure, or 
affections. ^ • Pearson on the Creed. Art. t. 

Conceive, as much as vou can, of the essentials of any sub¬ 
ject, before you consider its accidentals. Walts, Logick. 

Accide'ntai.. adj. [from accident .] , 

j. Having the qualify of an accident, nonessential; 
used with the particle to, before that in which the 
accident inheres. 


A distinction is to be made between what pleases naturally in 
itself, and what pldhscs upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circumstances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy, Rynur, Tragedies of the last Age. 

This is accidental to a state of religion, and therefore ought to 
be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. TiUotson. 

2. Casual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy s?n’s not accidental, but a trade. 

Shakspearc, Meaf.for Meat. 

So shall you hear 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d cause. 

' Shakspearc, Hamlet. 

T.ook upon tilings of the most accidental and mutable nature; 
accidental in their production, and mutable in their continu¬ 
ance’; yet God’s prescience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or cun be, in us. South, Serin. 

3. In the following passage it seems to signify adven¬ 
titious. 

Ay, such a' minister as wind to fire, 

That adds an accidental fierceness to 

Its natural fury. Denham's Sophy. 

Accide'ntau.y. adv. [from accidental .] 

f. After aU accidental manner; .nonessentially. 

Other points no less concern the commonwealth, though but 
accidentally depending upon the former. Spenser, State of Irel. 

I conclude cholcr accidentally bitter, and acrimonious, but 
not in itself. Harvey on Consumptions. 

2 . Casually, fortuitously. 

* Although virtuous men do sometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is so corrupted, that no man 
can reasonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon account 
of his virtue. Swift, Aliscclt. 

AqcinK'NTALNEss. n, s. [from accidental .] The quality 
of being accidental. Diet. 

AccidenTia by.# adj. [from accidence .] Belonging 
to the accidents or accidence. 

you know the word “ sawrdotes” to signify priests, and not 
thg lay-people, which every accedentiary boy in schools kneweth 
us us. you. „, Up* Morton's Discharge, p. 186. 

Acci'pient. n. s. [Recipient, Lat.] A receiver, per¬ 
haps sometimes used for recipient. Diet. 

To Acci'te.'J* j?. a. [Dr. Johnson derives this from 
the doubtful word acr.it0 s Mr. I^pucher, jjypm aeci- , 
Ua, the participle of the yretcr.tcnse of the verb 
toe. 1 . 


, amor, to bo 9 ent for, or summoned. The word is 
now written cited. 1 ] To call; to,summon; a word 
not in use now. . , 

Our Coronation done, we will aecite 
(As I before remember'd) all our state; . . * 

And, heaven consigning to my good intents, * 

Ko prince, 110 peer, shall have just cause to say, .f" 

Heaven shorten Harry’s happy life one day. Shakspcore, Hen. IV. 

lie underfoot hath trodden in my sight . 

My slrong men; he did company doeite 

To break my young men. Donne's Poems, p. 3 ^4. 

To ACjCLA'lM.^ ?>, n. [Lat. acclctvio. l)r. Johnson 
erroneously says, that this verb is lost. See the 
substantive Acjxaim.] .To applaud. 

That, which is the purer from errotir and corruption, must 
take tile wall, maugraall the lout^ throats of urrtaimng paras'iles. 

Up. Hal/, Remains, p.403. 
Attended by a glad acclaiming train 
Of those he rescued had from gaping hell, * 

Then turn’d the knight. Thomson, Castle of Tndol. c. t. 

Acci.a'x m.'J' 71. s. [ ’acclaim. , Lat. from which probably 
first, the verb acclaim, now lost, Dr. Johnson says 
but not accurately; and then the noun.] A shout 
of praise, acclamation. 

Back from pursuit thy Powers, with loud acclaim, 

Thee only extolPd. Milton, P. L. iii. 397. 

The herald ends; Ac vaulted firmament • 

With loud acclaims, and vast applause, is rent. Drydcn, Fables. 

Acclamation. *j~ n. s. [arclavtalio, Hit.]. 

x. Shouts of applause; such as those with which a 
victorious army salutes the general. 

it hath been the custom of Christian men, in token of the 
greater reverence, to stand, to utfer certain words of acclama¬ 
tion, and, at the name of Jesus, to how. Hooker, v. 19. 

Gladly tliCn lie mix’d 

Among those friendly Powers, who him receiv’d 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that one, , 

That, of so many myriads full’11, yet one 

ltclurn’d, not lost. Milton, P. I.. vi. * j. 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and so fine a thing 
does it seem to some, to he ruined plausibly, and to be ushered 
to I heir destruction with panegyric*, and acclamation. South. 

2. Unanimous and immediate election. 

When they [the Saxons) consented to any thing, it *ti rathrr 
in the way of acclamation, than by the exercise of a deliberative 
voice, or a regular assent or negative. 

Burke, Abr. Eng. Hist. ii. 7. 

Acci.a'matory.* adj. [from acclaim.] Pertaining 
to acclamation. 

ACCLI'VE.*' or//. «[Lat. acclivis.] Rising. 

From hence to Gorhambery is about a little mile, the way 
easily ascending, hardly so arrlive asli desk. 

Letters, Aubrey's Ace. of Vcrulam, ii. ajJ. 

Acci.iVity. n. s. [from acclivus, Lat.] The steep¬ 
ness or slope of a line inclining to the horizon, 
reckoned upw ards ; as, the ascent of an hill is the 
acclmly, the descent is the declivity. Quincy, 

The men, leaving their wives and joungcr children below, 
do, not without some difficulty, clamber up the w/ivitirs, drag¬ 
ging their kino with them, w(jere they iced them, and milk 
them, and make butter and cheese, and do all the dairy work. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Am.i'vous. tfdj. [aedtius, Lat.] Rising with a slope. 

To Acclo'y.L *i. a. [Junius .refers the etymology 
of this word to clog; which indeed seems to give oc¬ 
casionally the same meaning. Others cite the Fr. cn- 
cloucr, to lock up, from claudo. The Promptuarium 
Parvuloruin gives acclavo. The modern word is 
cloy.'] ' s 

1. To fill up r in an ill sense; to croud, to stuff full; 
•word almost obsolete. 
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At the well-head the purest streams arise: 

But mucky filth his branching amis annoys, '■ 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave aecloys. _ f* 

'. _ ' Spatter, F. (2. m is. 3. 

2 To 1111 to satiety ; in which sense <£mj is still in use. 
They that escape best in the tem^rate zone, would be ne- 
rtoyed with long nights, very tedious, no less than forty days. 

’>*■' Bay on the Creation. 

To Accoht. v .«, See Coil. To croud, to keep a coil 
about, to bustle, tobei n a hur ry; a word now out of use. 

About the cauldron ntany cooks oceoil’d. 

With hooks aud ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the vessel boil’d, ' 

They did ubout their business sweat, and sorely toil’d. 

Spenser, 1 <\ Q. ii. ix. 3. 

A'ccolknt. 7 i, a. [accolctts, Lat.] lie that inhabits 
near a place; a borderer. Did. 

Acco'mmodablk. udj. [ aceoimnodahilis, Lat.] That 
which may be lilted; with the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumstances of persons, 
tliipgs, actions, times, and places; so we must be furnished with 
such general rules as are aceommod/Me to all this variety, by a 
wise judgement and discretion. Walts, Logick. 

Acco'mmod.vbleness.-K ti. a. The capability of accom¬ 
modating. 

To ACCOMMODATE. v. a. \_acco7nmodo, Lat.] 

1. To supply vrith conveuiencies, of any kind. Some¬ 
times having nith. 

These three,- 

(The rest do nothing,) with this word, stand, stand, 
Accommodated by the place, (more charming 
With their own nobleness, which could have turn’d 
A distaff to » lance,) gildo 1 pale looks. Shakspeare, Ct/ml. 

He, for his part, would so accommodate him with all things 
necessary, as he might enter into the town with decency and au¬ 
thority due to his person. , Shelton, Tram, of D.Qitix. i. iv. 1 7. 

2. With the particle to, to adapt, to lit, to make con¬ 
sistent with. 

He had altered many tilings, not that the; were not natural 
before, but that he might accommodate himself to the age in 
which he lived. Jirydcn on Dram. Poet. 

’Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypothesis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, ami human 
affairs; his principles could not be math; to agree w ith that con¬ 
stitution and order whicli God had settled in the w oiid. Locke. 

3. Without to. 

If my lord of Ormond, in this interim, doth accommodate things 
well, (as it is said lie doth,) I take it, he hath always good un¬ 
derstanding with your lordship. Bacon to the Earl of Essex. 

Mankind by tradition had learned to accommodate the wor¬ 
ship of their God by appropriating some place to that use. 

ft'- Alette, Reverence of God’s House, p. j. 

4. To reconcile; to adjust what seems inconsistent 
or at variance; to make consistency appear. 

Part, know how to accommodate St. Jtunes and St. Paul hot¬ 
ter than some late reconcilers. AVrii. 

The dispute between the king and the pope was accommodated. 

Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 3. 

5. Phillips, in liis Dictionary, delincs this word thus: 
To fit, to apply ; also to lend. In this last sense it 
is still used among monied men; who advance sums, 
they say, by way of accommodation. 

To Aco/mmodate. v. «. To be conformable to. 

They moke the particular ensigns of the twwve tribes accom¬ 
modate unto the twelve signs of the zodiack. Brown. 

_ Neither sort of chymists have duly considered how great va¬ 
riety there is in the textures and consistencies of compound 
bodies; and how little the consistence and duration of many 
of them scent to aecomnodate and be explicnble^by the proposed 
notion. . Boyle, Sccpt. Chym : 1 

Acco'mmodaTe. ad). [ accnmmotUUus , Lat.] Suitable, 
fit; used sometimes with the particle Jar, but more 
frequently with to. 
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... They.sra so acted, and directed by iutfure, os to cast their 
tegs m such places as are must acvommodqlffor the exclusion 
oTthcfrydung, and where there is food ready for them so, soon 
as they be hatched. Ray ike Creation. 

In these cases, wc examine the why, the what, and the hew, 
of things, and propose means accommodate to the end. 

, ( V Estrange. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worship, 
an(l to impose it upon them as that which was most prl’ptx apd 
agreeable to him, hut that he condescended to it as most bccom- 
motlata to their present state and inclination. Tillqtson. 

Aceo'tfMonA'fELY.-f' alv. [from accommodate .]■ Suit¬ 
ably, fitly. 

Of all these [cmi«es] his wisdom held fit to give an 

account accommodutety to the capacity of the people. 

More, Conj. Cabb: p. 130. 

Acco / Ji-AiODATENE.ss.#M.s.[from«fcwn»W(A(/r.]Fitnoss. 

1 hiu u now show n the fitness and suitableness of the Gospel 
to the end for which it was designed, in that it is furnished with 
all thosc'arguments of credibility that inuy beget assent in ra¬ 
tional pcivons; hut its aptness and accommadateness to the 
great purpose of men’s salvation may further b« demonstrated. 

„ Hatty well. Sac. of Souls, p, 80. 

ArcoMMODA / TiON.'f" «. a. [from accommodate.'} 

1. Provision of couvcnioncies. 

We read of the prophet’s accommodation and furniture in the 
house of the Shunanntc, (11 Kings, IV. 10.) a little chamber, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick.' South, Serin, ix. *76. 

Ambition,or untimely desire of promotion to an higher state, 
or place, under colour of accommodation or necessary provision, 
is a common temptation to men of emineuey, especially being 
single men. Herbert , Country Parson, eh. 9. 

2. Iii tfto plural, convcnicncicK, tilings requisite to ease 
or refreshment. 

The king’s commissioners were to have such accommodations, 
ns the other thought fit to leave to them; who had been very 
civil to the king’s commissioners. Clarendon, b. viit. 

Though there is no violence used to drive out au inhabitant, 
yet bad accommodations will make him dislodge. 

South, Serm. ix. iy 7. 

3. Adaptation, fitness; with the particle to. 

Indeed that disputing physiology is no accommodation to your 
designs, which are not to teach men to cant endlessly about 
materia and forma. Glanville, Scepsis. 

The organization of the body, with accommodation to its func¬ 
tions,is fitted with the most curious mechanism. Hale, Origin. 

4. Without to. 

1 am neither prophet nor prophetick prelate, but account it 
enough for my purpose, iff can bring my present business and 
the text together, not by design, but accommodation. 

South, Serm. v. yj. 

5. Having Kith. 

Socinits’s main design, or pretence at least, was to bring all 
the mysteries of Christianity to a full accommodation with tho 
general notions of man’s reason; and so far the design was, 
no doubt, fair and laudable enough, had it kept within' the 
bounds of u sober prosecution. South, Serm. v. 1*7. 

6 . Composition of a difference, reconciliation, adjust¬ 
ment. 

The discords of the citizens, used to be healed by accommoda¬ 
tions, were decided by the sword. 

, Fanshaiv, Disc, on the Civ. Wars of Rome. 

So great a demand, as the bishop bad upon his predecessor’s 
executors for dilapidations, could not very soon, or very easily, 
be brought to an accommodation: however, the account was at 
last settled between them without proceeding on either side to 
any action at law. Lowth, Life of Wykeham, J 3. 

Acco'mmodatoii.* 11. s. He who manages or adjusts 
a thing. 

Mahomet wanted the refinementof our modem accommodtUors. 

WnrburloH, Jioct. of Graff, ii. 331. 

Acco'mpanabi.k. ltdj. [from accompany.} Sociable; 
£ word now not tfted. ■ ■ 

A show, ns itweftyofan accompanable solitariness, and of a 
civil wildness. ■!, 0 Sidney, 4rcad. i. fl. 
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Accompanied «. s. [from accompany;’} . person 
that makes part of the company; eompaSittjiu Diet. 
Acco'mpaniwent.* n. s. [from accompany >]. That 
which attends a thing or person. 

Modern composers judiciously affix a violin accompaniment 
to ftp vocal pttft. Mason on Church Music, p. 74. 

Without the accompaniment of the scenery and action of the 
opetaf without the assistance either of the scene-painter,or of 
tne poet, or of both, the instrumental music of the orchestra 
could produce none of the effects which are here nscribed to if. 

A. Si/iith on the Imitative Arts, ii. 
Anger is drawn* with great force, and his accompaniments are, 
boldly feigned. fVarlon, Hist, of Eng. Poetry. 

Just enough of the towering structure is shewn, to make an 
accompaniment' to the tufted expanse of venerable verdure, and 
to compose a picturesque association. 

War ton, Epics to Milton's Smaller Poems. 

To ACCO'MPANY.T t>. u. [accompagnrr, Fr.] 

1 . To be with another ;w a companion. It h used both 

# of persons' and things. . 

Go visit her, in her chaste bower of rest. 

Accompany d with angel-like delights. Spenser, Sonnet iii. 

The great business of the senses being to make us take no¬ 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wisely ordered by 
nature that pain should accompany the reception of several 
ideas. Locl.c. 

As folly is usually /tccompanicil with perverseness, so it is 
here. Swift, Short View of Ireland. 

X. To have commerce with another sex; as Johnson 
explains cortwrsg. Our old dictionaries notice this 
sense of the word: “ Dishonestly to accompany a 
woman; tocoustuprato.” Cockcrain. Sir 1 .Smith 
uses the verb company in the same signification. 
See also Accompany, v. tt. 

In grow, darkness the phnsma, having assumed a bodily shape, 
or otherwise representation, accompanies her, at least as she 
imagines. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. ,174. 

To Acoo'mpany.'J~ v. n. 

r. To associate w ith ; to become a companion to. 

No man in efiocl doth accompany with others, but he leurneth, 
ere he is aware, some gesture, voice, or fashion. 

Jtacon, Eat, Hist. 

2 . To cohabit. 

The king — took the maid away with him, advanced her 
above her lady, loved her, and accompanied with her oply, till 
he ijiarried Eliridu. Milton, I/ist. of Eng. b. \. 

Ace o'mpuce. n. s. [complice, Fr. from coutple.r, a 
word in the barbarous Latin, much in use.] 

An associate, a partaker; usually in an ill sense. 
There were several scandalous reports industriously spread 
by Wood and his accomplices, to discourage all opposition 
against his infamous project. Swift. 

2. A partner, or co-opcrator; in a sense indifferent. 

Jf a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what could it 
havedono, when it had all its organs of speech, and aervm- 
plices of sound, about it. Addison, Spectator, No. 147. 

3. It its used with the particle to before a tiling, and 
with before a person. 

Childless Arturius, vastly rich before. 

Thus by his losses multiplies his store, „ 

■ Suspected for accomplice to the fire. 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Drydcn, Juv, Sat. 

Who, should they steal, for want of his relief 
He judg’d himself accomplice with the thief. Dryde#, Jfhh. 

To ACCO'MPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. from com - 
pleo, Lat.] 

1. To complete, to execute fully; as, to accomplish a 
* design. 

He that it tar off shall die of the pestilence, and he that is 
near shall fall by the sword, and be that remained), and is be¬ 
sieged, shall die by the famine, . Thutf'will I accomplish my 
fury upon them. a „ Etukiel, vi. fi». 

% To complete i period oftifie. 
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He woulif accomplish seventy years in the desolations of Je- 
• nisulciii. Daniel, ix. j. 

3. To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 

The vision, t 1 

Which I made kqpwn to Lucius r.rr the stroke • 

Of this yet scarce cold battle, at this instant / 

Is full accomplish'd. Shaksptarc, Cymh. 

We see every day those events exactly accomplished, which 
our iSavkmr.foretold at so great a distance. , Addison. 

4. To gain, to obtain. 

Tell him from me. (ns he will win my love) 

He boar himself with honourable action ; 

Such as lie hath observ’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accomplished. Shahspcarc, Tam. of S. 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap. 

Oh miserable thought, and mofe unlikely, 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crow n<. Shakspeare, Ilcn.V. 

5. To adorn, or furnish, either mind or body. 

« From the tents 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, • 

With busy hammers closing i-i\ ets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakspeare, lien. V. 

Acco'-MFLISHamj:.* mlj. Capable of accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Acco'jm.isiiEi). part. adj. 

1. Complete in some qualification. 

For who expects that, under a tutor, a young gentleman 
should be an arrompluhe l publick orator or logician. Locke. 

2. Elegant: finished* in respect of embellishments; 
used commonly of acquired qualifications, without 
including moral excellence. 

The next 1 look to wife, 

O that I never had ! fond wish too late. 

Was in the vale of Sorer, Dalila,. 

That specious monster, my accomplish'd snare 1 . Milton, S. A. 
Acco'jm.isiiEB. f- v. s.. [from accomplish.} The 
person that accomplishes. . 

Knell inspiration as this is no distractor from, byt ail accom¬ 
plishes and enlarger of, human faculties. 

More , (.W;. Cahh. Prcf. A. 7. b. 
Mainlined did not make good his pretences of being the last 
acrompliihcr of the mosaieal economy. 

L. Addison, Life of A Inhumed, p. 41. 
Acco'mpumiment. n. s. [iiccomplisscment, Fr.] 

1. Completion, full*performance, perfection. 

Thin would be the acrompluthmrnl of their common felicity, 
in case, by their evil, either through destiny or advice, they 
suffered not the occasion to lie lost. Sirt/ohn Haywood. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplishment of those afflic¬ 
tions, he now but gradually cndurcth. Brown, Vide. Err. 

He thought it impossible to find, in any one body, all those 
perfections which lie sought for the accomplishment of a Helena; 
because nature, in any individual person, makes nothing that is 
perfect in all its parts. • Drydcn, Difrcs. Prcf 

2. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. 

Tiff miraculous success of the apostles preaching, nnd the. 
accompHAnncnt of many of their predictions, which, to those 
early Christians, were matters of faith only, nre, to us, mat¬ 
ters of sight and experience. AUeebury, Sermons 

3. Embellishment, elegance, ornament of mind or 
body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own reflecting 
upon the estates they are born <0, and therefore dunking all 
other accomplishments unnecessary, are of no manner ol use but 
to keep nj) their families. Addison, Spectator, No. 1*3. 

4. The net df obtaining or perfecting any thing; 
attainment; completion. • 

The means suggested by policy and worldly wisdom, for the 
attainment of those earthly enjoyments, arc unfit for that pur¬ 
pose, not onlv upon the account of their insufficiency for, but 
also of their frequent opposition and contrariety to, the accom- 
jdishmenl of such Cuds, South, Sermons. 

ACCtyMFT.'W. j. [Ft*, compter and compte, anciently 
aceompter, Skinner.] An account, a reckoning. 
See. Account. 
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The soul may have time to callitsclf to a just accompl of all 
things past, by means whereof repentance is perfected. e . 

Hooker, ,(r*46. 

Each Chrittmas they accampts did clear ; 

And wound their bottom round the year. . Prior. 

Aticu'juPTADMjj.* adj. Accour^pfeje. 

. l am deaf. 

And, following my skill, I m not stand 
Accomptable to reason. 

Bcaum. and FI. Span. Cur. A. and S. ult. 

Acco'mptant. n. s. fyucomptaut, Fr.] A reckoner, 
computer. See* Accountant. 

As the accompt rims on, generally the acromptrml goes 
backward. South, Sermons. 

Acw/mpting-bav. The day on which the reckoning 
is to be settled. 

To whom thou much dost, owe, thoil much must pay; 

Think on the debt against the accumpting-day. SjJ. Denham. 

To ACCORD, j- v.a. [Fr. accordcr; derived, by 
some, from cordu, the siring of a musical instrument, 
by others, from cordu, hearts; in the first, implying 
harmoni /, in the other, unity.] 

1. To make agree; to adjust one thing to another; 
with the particle to. 

The first sports the shepherds showed, were full of such 
leaps and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they 
bore in their mouths, even as they (fenced, made a right pic¬ 
ture of their chief god Pan, and his companions the satyrs. 

Sidney, b. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s musick to the voice; her pant¬ 
ing heart danced to the inu-iek. Sidney, b.ii. 

The lights and shades, whose well accorded ..trite# 

Gives ail the strength and colour of our life. Pope, llpist. 

2. To bring to agreement; to compose; to accommo¬ 
date. 

Men would not rest upon bare contracts without reducing 
the debt into a specialty, which created much certainty, and 
accorded many suits. Sir M. Hale. 

Which may better accord ail difficulties. South, Sermons. 

3. To grant; as, he accorded his request. But it is 
rarely so used. 

To Acco'un.*f* v. n. 

1. To agree, to suit one with another; with the par¬ 
ticle with. 

Things are often spoke, and seldom meant; 

But that myJicart accordcth with my tongue, 

Seeing the deed is meritorious. 

And to preserve my sovereign from his foe. 

Shakspearc, Hen. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Mosfs’s history, as concerning 
the flood, and $lic first fathers of the several nations of the 
world, do very well accord with the most ancient accounts of 
profane history. Tillofson, Scrmoh i. 

Jarring interests of themselves create 
The according musick of n wcll-mixt state. Pope. 

2. With the particle in. 

The lusty throstle, early nightingale. 

Accord in tune, though vary in their tale. 

H, Jon son, Masques. Vis. of Delight. 

Acco'no. U, s. [accord, Fi\p 

1. A compact; an agreement; adjustment of a dillcr- 
cnce. 

There was no means for him to satisfy all obligations to God 
! and man, but to ofier himself for a mediat<)l*6f an accord and 
■ peace between them. , Bacon's Hen. Vi J. 

If both are satisfy’d with this accord, 

Swear by the laws of knighthood Jn my sword. Drydcn, Fab. 

2. Concutrence, union of ntihd. 

At lost such grace I found, an< means I wftught, 

That I that lady to my spouse had won, ♦' . 

Aceortt'Oliriends, consent of par. nts sought, % 

Affiance made, my happiness begun. Spenser, F. Q. 

, „ They gathered themsety^s togrth.G, to fight with" Jgihun 
and Israel, with one accord! Joshuajjnt. 

■ n • *; . f 
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3. Harmony, sjffeawtvjv. juat corrw^ptmdfcnce of one 

f]hing \vim itpftthefr. * 

j Beauty i#’t»thing_e»»hiK a jmtaccbrd and KJUtUtifjiarmony 
of the trtjsmbers, anima^d fly ahcaJthfuGmhstjrittioii, 

■ , ' , Dfydesr, linfrerkoyi, Pref. 

4. Musical note. K ' ;V » 

Try if there were inonc steeple two bells.Sf unison, whether 
the striking of the one would move the other, more t’oan if it 
wfcrc another accord. Bacon , Nat. Hist. NO. a8r. 

We must not blame Apopo, but his lute. 

If faljie accords from her false strings be sent. Sir J. Davies. 

5. Ow n accord; voluntary motion: used both'of per¬ 
sons and things. % ., v 

iSc Guyon yet spake word, \ 

Till that they cainc unto an iron dob'r, 

TV hit-Ii to them open’d of its own accord. Spenser, F. Q. 

Will you blame any man Tor doing that of his own accord, 
which all men should be compelled to do, that arc not willing 
of themselves. , t Hooker. 

All animal substances, reposed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their eventa-surd; uiul some vegetables, by heat, will not turn’ 
acid, but alkaline. Arbuthnvt on Aliments. 

6 . Action in speaking, correspondent to the words. 

Titus, I am come to talk with thee.— 

— No, not a word: how can I grace my talk. 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? Titus Andronicus. 

Aa o'itDAM.E.* adj. [Fr. One of our oldest adjec¬ 
tives, adopted immediately from the French.] 
Agreeable; consonant. Not now in use. 

It is not discordahlc 

Unto my worde, but accordable. flower, Conf. Am. B. 5. 

Acc:o , M>\NCF..'f~ n. s. [from accord.] 

1. Agreement with a person; with the particle with. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide 

With that great worth which hath such wonders wrought. 

Fairfax, ii. st. 6j. 

2. Conformity to something. 

Tile only way of defining of sin, is, by the contrariety to the 
Will of God; as of good, by the accordance with that Will. 

JI11 Mi>e-mi oii Fundamentals. 

3. With to. 

There are but two principal ways to understand every accord¬ 
ance to the Word of God. Up. Morion, ICpis. Asserted, p. 14. 

lu accordance to which bis generous freedom in alms and 
hospitality, he farther obliged bis parishioners in the setting of 
tlioif tithes and docs belonging to him. 

Fell, Life of Hitmmond, $ 1. 

4. It is also used without any preposition. 

The best reason of accordance. 

Bp. Morion, Cath. Appeaie, p. 501. 

Holy Athanasius interposed, shewing them their own unknown, 
and unacknowledged accordance. Bp. llall, llemains, p. 61. 

Aitoutiancy.'X- n.s. 'I he same as ACCORDANCE. 

This accoddancy shews, that it was the narrative upon which 
the persons acted, and which they had received from tbeir 
teachers. Foley, View of the livid, if Christianity. 

Accordant.'}' adj. [accordant, Fr.] Dr. Johnson 
gives an example of this word in the sense of 
roil ling, in good humour but says, that it is not in 
use. It is, however, in use; and very ju^tlv, in the 
sense of consonant, or corresponding. The word, 
indeed, is properly the participle present of the 
verb accord; the termination ol’ the present tense 
•fbaing formerly, after the Latin idiom, ant and and; 
as, g/itlcrand, wal/cand, Sic. It is found indeed in 
our oldest writers. “ Take in remembrance a 
title accordant unto this,” Gower, Couf. Am. B. 6. 

The prince, discovered that he loved your niece, and meant to 
acknowledge it this night iu a dances and,if hefovrml her accor¬ 
dant, he meant to take thepresent time by the top, and instantly 
break with you offjp Bhaktpcarc, Much ado about Nothing. 
f It must lose all power of pleasing, if novel.arrangements of 
itnulodioos souiujrab not rather lead than fipllow-thcir accordant 

* harmonies. % Mason on Church Musick, p. 68. 
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U. Tfcon, Humanity «ha 1 t lead a!o»g . 

The'aocordant passions in their moral song, ' ’V 1 " ’* ’ 

And give »u| mental Concert truest harmony. Mtuan, EJfr'ula. 

Akco'udantly.# adv. In an accordant manner. 

Acco'hdkh. 4 n. j.. - 

tfn «ccer(/<r,with, or nssentcr unto, another; an assistant, 
helper^ favourer. Colgravc in V. Astipiilatcur. 

Acct/ttDiNG.'f' prep, [from accord, of which It is 
properly a participle, and is therefore never used 
but with /o.] t • 

T. in a manner suitable to, agreeably to, in propor¬ 
tion. *'■ * 

Our churches arc places provided, that the people might 
there assemble themsewes in due and decent maimer, accenting 
to tbeir several degrees and orders. Hooker, v. 1 

Our zeal, then, should be According to knowledge. And 
what kind of knowledge? Without nil question, first, according 
to the true, saving, cvanjelictth knowledge. It'shfmld be ttc- 
, cording to the Gospel, the whole Gospel: not only.cn •ursliug to 
its truths, but precepts: not only according, to its tree grace, but 
necessary duties: not only (gcording to its mysteries, but also 
its commandments. ‘ Sprat, Sennets. 

Noble is the fame that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according to tli'o9c beautiful lines of Sir JohriDcnhani. 

Addison, Spectator. 

i. With regard to. • 

God made all things in number, weight, and measure, mid 
gave them to be considered by ns according to the e properties, 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

3. In proportion.* The following phrase is, 1 think, 
vitious. ’ • 


A man may, with prudence and a good conscience, approve 
of the professed principles of one party 11101 e than the other, 
according as lie thinks they best promote the good of church 
and statg. Swift on the Srnt’nncnts of a Ch. of England inun, 

4. Spenser, by a poetical licence, once limits the 
usual adjunct to. 

To’ adoruethy forme according thy desert. Q. ii. iv. 26. 

Acco'iuiingi.y. adv. [from accord.] Agreeably, suit¬ 
ably. conformably. 

As the actions of men are of sundry distinct kinds, so the 
laws thereof must accordingly be distinguished. Hooker, li. i. 

Sirrah, tliou’rt said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends 110 further than this world; 

And squur’st thy hth acrordiug/y. Skates t tear,‘, A teas, for Mt as. 

Whoever is so assured of tlie authority and sense of :*rip- 
ture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live aecoidingla, 
shall he saved. Ti/totson’s Tirfiir. 

Mealy substances, fermented, (urn sour. Accordingly /, given 
to a weak child, they still retain their nature; for bli nd wi'l 
give them the eolick. Arhulhnol on Mmwnh-. 


To ACCO'ltPORATE. % r. a. [from ad ami corpus, 
Lat.] To unite. 1 )r. Johnson notices adcorpora/r, 
under which word he refers to the more usual ex¬ 
pression accorporatc, as existing in his dictionary; 
of which, however, there is no other notice. 

Custom being but a mere fate, as echo is a mere voice, resls 
not in Opr unaeromplishmcnt, until by secret inclination she 
accorporatc herself with errour. ^ 

Milton, liort. and His. if Dir. Prrf. 

’lo ACCOST, j’ v. a. [l'Y. accoster, Ital. accostarc , 
from the Lot. ad and costa.'] % t , 

1. To approach; to draw near; to come side by side, 
or face to face. See Cotgravc in Accosti.r, ~ The 
word did not mean, in Shakspcare’s time, •“ to 
• speak to first, to address, or to salute,” as.Dr, John¬ 
son has assorted; apd perhaps there is no example, 
as MriMalone observes, opits being used in that 
sense so early as that period. ' 0 

Accost, Sir Andrew, accost: What’s tint? — Accost, is, front 
her, board htw, vrtfo her, assail Jtcy Twelfth Sight, i.iii. 
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j. To speak to first; to address. ’ 

At Icngth„col!ecting all his serpent wiles', 

With soothing words renew’d him thus accosts, 

„ MiltonfPar, Ildg. Hi. 6. 

I first accosted him; 1 sued, I sought, * . 

And, with a lovingfow, to Vhcnc.is brought/ Dry/ten, Enrid. 

He [8t. lhttil] was not only accosted, but even worried with a 
messenger from Satan. South, Senn.X i. *93. 

To Acco'st, % V. >1. To adjoin. Obsolete. ' 

■-—— all the shores, which lo the sen accost-. 

He day and night doth ward both far and wide. 

Spent”.-, V. Q. v. \i. 4a. 

Am/sTAtti.E.'l' adj. [from accost.] East of access; 
familiar; which, however, l)r. JoIuimui stys, is not 
in use. Neithur it, nor its derivatives accostaUnless, 
or accostal/hj, are indeed common. 

The French are a free ami dflionnir aero: tnf.fr people, both 
men and vyimen. J /A Letters, ii.it. 

riicy were both indubitable, strong, end l:igh-min<lr*l men 
vet ofswc't and acc-lahfc natinv, ;dmn.; *.qually delighting in 
the press ami afllacme of depi nde'its ami s' nor,, 

Walton, Item. p. igj. 

At oo'sjT.n.-V pml. adj. In heraldry, signifies side inj 
yidr. 

Accor'ciiRi'i:. 1 * a.:. Fr. what veecall amaii-niidvvifi*. 
It is now commonly mod a** tlie delicate appellation 
for our own strange t\ mpound. 

ACCO'L’NT. s. '[from the old French acrouipf, 
from com pit! as, Lat.; it was originally written accoitipf, 
which see; but, by gradually softening the pronun¬ 
ciation, in time the orthography changed to ac¬ 
count.]' 

J. A computation of debts or*expenses; a v< ghtcr of 
facts relating to money. 

At ninny times 1 lirnujit it: mv -tc ■wit', 

I.aid them before you ; y ..11 vioutT throw tin 111 oil'. 

And say von found then u: mine Fctiosti. S'ic.k tphtre, T> a n. 

When my voting mastic his ome '.it tin- skill of keeping 
aci -nnts (which is n business of >e.i-.>n '••or.* than critlin.rtickj 
perhaps it will not be ami", that his hither from thenceforth 
require him to do it in all hi- concernments. V „n Edssc. 

2. The state or result of a computation; as the account 
stands thus between us. 

Behold tin hie e 1 found, s.fith the prtaeln r, counting otic by 
one, to fii-.l out the account. E.slvstaJwti$,yii. 27. 

3. Such a state of persons or things, as may make 
ihem more or less worthy of being .considered in 
the reckoning. Value, or estimation. 

For the er.re that t hoy took for llieirwivi, ami tbeir children, 
tin Ir brethren and kinsfolk., was 111 least arcoant v.iili {Item: 
bin tlie greatest and prineip.d fear wi^i for tliC indy temple. 

2 Mact .ili. w. iS. 

That good affection. which things of .smaller arcoant liaio 
once set on work, is by so much the more easily raised higher. 

* Hooker, v. 

I should make more account of their judgement who are men 
of tense, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi¬ 
nion given by the greatest part of painters. Drydui, Ihfrcsn. 

4. Profit; advantage; to turn to account is tw produce 

advantage. * 

We would establish our souH in such a solid and substantial 
virtue, as will tarn to an omit in that great day, when it must 
stand the test of infinite wisdom and justice. 

Addison, Sped. No. 399. 

5. Distinction, dignity, rank. , 

There is such a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apostro¬ 
phizing Emmetts, it is generally applied, by that poet, only to 
men of account and distinction. ■ Pope, Odyss. Soles. 

6 . A reckoning^verified by finding the value of a 
.thing equal to what, it was accounted. 

Considering the ustml motives of human actions, which are 
pleasure, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how 
dio'i* persons find their account in any of the three. Swyt. 
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The soul may have time to call itself to a just Occampi of all 
tilings past, by tneans whereof repentance U perfected. * 

Hooker, 46. 

Each Cbrirtinas they accompli did clear; 

And wound their bottom round the year. . Prior. 

Atco'jtPTAm^.* adj. Accountable. 

I am deaf, * 

And, following my VKU, 1 not stand 


Acvamptahte to reason. 


Beaum. and ft. Span. Cur. A. amt S. all. 


Acco'mptant. n.s. fciccomptant, Fr.] A reckoner, 
computer. Set? Accountant. 

As the accompt runs in, generally the accomplanl goes 
backward. South, Sermon*. 

Acco'mpting-day. The day on which the reckoning 
is to be settled. 

To whom thou much doift owe, thoil much must pay; 

Think on the debt agui 11st the uccomptingsUiy, Sy- J. Dcidtam. 

To ACCOllD.'j' v.a. [Fr. accordcr ; derived, by 
some, from rorda , the string of 11 musical instrument, 
by others, from rorda, hearts; in the first, implying 
harmony , in the other, unity.'] 

1. To make agree; to adjust one thing to another; 
with the particle to. 

The first sports the shepherd!, showed, were full of such 
leaps and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they 
bore in their mouths, even as they d&nced, made a right pic¬ 
ture of their chief god Pan, and his Companions the satyrs. 

Sidney, 1 ). i. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s musick to the voice; lier pant¬ 
ing heart danced to the musick. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and shades, whose well accorded nlrifep 
Clives all the strength and colour of our life. Pope, Kpist. 

2. To bring to agreement; to compose; to accommo¬ 
date. * 

Men would not rest upon bare contracts without reducin'; 
the debt into a specialty, which created much certainty, and 
accorded many suits. Sir M. Hate. 

Which may better accord all difficulties. South, Sermons. 

3. To grant; as, he accorded his request. But it is 
rarely so used. 


To Acco'un.'j" v, u. 

1. To agree, to suit one with another; with the par¬ 
ticle tilth. 

Things are often spoke, and seldom meant; 

But that iny.heart aecardelh with my tongue. 

Seeing tile deed is meritorious, 

And to preserve my sovereign from his foe. 

Shakspeare, lien. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Moses’s history, as concerning 
the flood, and dm first fathers of the several nations of the 
world, do very Well accord with the most ancient accounts of 
profane history. Tillotsm, Sermon i. 

Jarring interests of themselves create , 

Hie according musick of a well-mist state. Pope. 

2. With the particle in. 

'The lusty throstle, early nightingale, 

Accord in tune, though vary ju their tale. 

Bylonson, Masques. Vis. of Delight. 

Acco'rd. Mr s. [ accord , Fr.jj 

1. A compact; an agreement; adjustment of a differ¬ 


ence. 

There svas no means for him to satisfy nil obligations to God 
“ and man, but to ofter himself for n inediatowfcf an accord and 
peace between l hem. , Bacon’s Hen. VJI. 

If both arc satisfy M with this acaird, 

Swear by the laws of knighthood Jn my sword. Dry den, Fab. 

2. Concuirenco, union of mind. 

At last such grace I found, am means I wftught, 

That I that fatly to my'spouse had won, ♦ * ■ 

Accords of friends, consent of pun its sought, % 

Affiance Blade, my happiness begun. Spenser, F. Q. 

. r They gathered themselves togfthc., to fight with’Joshua 
and Israel, with one accord. JoshutSfjx. sp: 

1 1* * < 


ACC, 

*4 , 

3; Harmony, syrtteetrjv, ju*t coraa^ontfeicc of one 
, . thing fmi aujfthe* f , 

Beatify w nothing'cWSlrt a just, accord and atutuaf^tanuony 
of the members, aniroj»t$a By a healthful toriidthtld# 

■ r Dufteiiu>y, Pnf. 

4. Musical note. . -r,' • • \ ' • 

Try if there were in* ne steeple t#o bells of unijKin, whether 
the striking of the one would move the other, more than if it 
u 4 re another accord. \ Baeon,.Nat. Hist. Nt>. jfir. 

We must not blame Apojlo, but his lute, 

If faljic. accords from her false strings be sent. Sir J. Davie*. 

5. Own accord; voluntary motion: used both-’of per¬ 
sons and things. ’ */p ., 

Ne Guyon yet spake word, \ 

Till that they came unto an iron door, 

Which to them open’d of its own accord. Spenser, F. Q. 

W ill you blame any man./or doing that of his own accord, 
which all men should be compelled to do, that are not willing 
of them,si lees. , c Hooker. 

All animal substances, exposed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their owif/ninn/; and some vegetable-, by lieat, will not turn' 
acid, hut alkaline. Arbuthuot on Aliments. 

6 . Action in speaking, conespondent to the words. 

Titus, I am come to talk with thee.— 

— No, not a word: how can I grace my talk, 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord? Titus Androiucus. 

Acco'rd able.* adj. [Fr. One of our oldest adjec¬ 
tives, adopted immediately front the French.] 
Agreeable; consonant. Not now in use. 

It is not discordable 

Unto my wordc, but accocdabtc. flower, Coif. Am. B. j. 

Acco'kd.\nce.'{~ n.s. [from accord.] 

1. Agreement with a person; with the particle t vith. 

And prays lie may ill long accordance bide 
With that great worth which hath such wonders wrought. 

Fairfax, ii. St. 63. 

2. Conformity to something. 

The only way of defining of sin, is, by the contrariety to the 
Will of God; as of good, by the accordance with that iVill. 

Hammond on •Fundamentals. 

3. With to. 

There are hut two principal ways to understand every accord¬ 
ance to the Word of God. Bp. Morton, F.pis. Asserted, p. 14. 

In accordant e to which his generous freedom in aims and 
hospitality, he farther obliged his parishioners in the setting of 
theif tithes and dues belonging to him. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, 1} i. 

4. it is also used without any preposition. 

The best reason of accordance. 

Bp. Morton, Cath. Appeale, p. )of ■ 

Holy Athanasius interposed, shewingthein their own unknown, 
and unacknowledged aceurdaiuc. Bp. Halt, Remains, p.6i. 

AccordAN cv.’Jfc n.s. '1 lie same as Accordance. 

This acroiVatuy shews, that it was the narrative upon which 
the persous acted, and which they had received front their 
teachers. Valey, View of the livid, of Christianity. 

Accordant.-}- adj. [accordant, Fr.] Dr. Johnson 
gives an example of this word in the sense of 
willing, in good humour; but says, that.it is Hot in 
use. It is, however, in use; and very justly, in the 
sense of consomnt, or corresponding. The word, 
indeed, is properly the participle present of the 
verb accord; the termination of the present tense 
toeing lbrmerly, after the Latin idiom, ant and and; 
as, glittcrand, walkand , &c. It is found indeed in 
our oldest writers. “ Take in remembrance a 
title accordant unto this,” Gower, Conf Am. U. <>. 

The prince discovered that he loved your niece, a«d«ieanUo 
acknowledge it this night in a diinceGaud.if hefinntd her accor¬ 
dant, lie meant to take thepresent tunfc by the top, and instantly 
break with you of ^ . Shakspeare, Muds ado about Nothing. 

$ It must lose oil apwerdf pleasing, if novel,arrangements of 
Snclodious souniijjrao notjruthor lead than follow Their aceordaid 

\ harmonics. % Mason on Church Mattel:, p. C8. 

J." 
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Thou, Humanity shale lead along'" ;VaV 
The ooenfUtml passions in their mor:J song, /.■>-',/ ' a 
And give ouj- mental concert truest harmony. . Afaioti, ElfritUt. 

Atco'itDANTLY.* adv. In ati accordant manner. 


AcCt/ltDER.-v' n. S. 

An nccnrdm\witk, or assenter unto, another; an assistant, 
helper^ favourer. Cotgravc in V, Astipulalciir. 

Accty KDiNG.'f~ prep, [from accord, of which <t is 
iiropcrlv a participle, and is therefore never used 
but with to.] • • 

i. In a manner suitable to, agreeably to, in propor¬ 
tion. *' * 


Our churches afe places provided, that the p> oplv might 
there assemble themselves in due and decent maimer, run,riling 
Id their several degrees and orders. Hunker, v. r 

Our zeal, then, should be according lo knowledge. And 
wliat kind of knowledge? Without all question, til" t, at cord mg 
to the true,.saving, evan^olieul* knowledge. It should he to- 
carding to the Gospel, the whole Gospel; not oidv.mviW/./g !•> 
its truths, but precepts: not only according lo its free grace, but 
necessary duties: not only tyivrding to its mysteries, hut also 
its commandments. Spent, Semites. 

Noble is tlui fame that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according to those beautiful lines of bir John Denham. 

Ad/Hson, Spectator. 


2. With regard to. * 

God made all thinp in number, weight, and measure, and 
gave them to be considered by us according to these properties, 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 


3. Iu proportion. * The following phrase is, I think, 

vitious. * * 

A man may, with prudence and a good conscience, approve 
of tile professed principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they best promote the good of church 
and still#. Swift on the Sentiments of a C/i. if Englrnulntiin. 

4. Sponsor, by a poetical licence, once tynits the 
usual adjunct lo. 

To’ adorneth) foime according thy desert. /•’. 1 1 . ii. iv. : (>. 

Acco'rdi N'Oi.Y. adv. [from accord.'] Agreeably, suit¬ 
ably. conformably. 

As the actions of men arc of sundry distinct kinds, so the 
laws thereof must tn cordinglp he distinguished. llookcr. It. i. 

Sirrah, thou’rt said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends no further than this world ; 

And si|il.ir'st thy Wte accordingly. Slinks pea re, A Teas, for Mens. 

Whoever is so assured of tiie authority and sense of -vrip- 
ture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live according', ,v, 
shall he saved. Ti Hat son's l’i , p ■<,. 

Mealy stdetanees, fermented, turn sour. Accordingly, given 
to a weak child, they still retain their nature; for Head wi’l 
give them the colick! ArhnUtnM «,.■ Ati.men. 1. 


To ACCXyilPOIlA I’K.* r. <7. [from ad and corpus. 
Lat.] T o unite. Dr. Johnson notices adcorporafe , 
under which word I10 refers to the more usual ex¬ 
pression accorporale, as existing in his dictionary; 
of which, however, there is no other notice. 

Custom being but a mere face, as echo is a mere voice, rests 
not in fv unaccomplishment, until by secret inclination she 
accorporale herself with errour. ml 

Milton, Hindi and His. of Die. I’rcf. 

To ACCOST.}- v.a. [_Vr. accosfcr, Ital. accost a re, 
from the Lat. ad and costa.] , r , 

i. To approach; to draw'near; to come side by side, 
or face to litcc. See Cotgrave in Accosfcr. The 
word did not mean, in Shakspcare’s time, •“ to 
• speolt to first> to utldress, or to salate,” as Dr. John¬ 
son has asserted; and perhaps there is no example, 
as Mr. Malone observes, ofcfits being used in that 
sense so early as that period. ’ « 

Accost, Sir Andrew, accost: What’s that? — Accost, is, front 
her, board her, wdo her, assail hey Twelfth Night, i. iii. 
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j. To speak to first; to address. 

At lengtlycolleeting all his serpent wilys, 

With soothing words renew’d him thus accosts. 

Milton f Par. Rtg. iii. 6. 

I firSt accosted kim; I sued, 1 sought, » • 

And, with a loving toree, to Vhcnrns brought/ Hryrlen, Enrol. 

He fSt. Bull] was not only accosted, but even worried with 11 
messenger from Satan. South, Scrm. xi. vyy. 

To Acco'st, X : 71. n. To adjoin. Obsolete. 

— all the shores, which to the sea at cosir. 

He day and night doth ward both far and wide. 

Speiin r, /•’. Q. v. si. 4 2. 

Acco'sTABi.E.')' adj. [front arcus/.] Easy of access; 
familiar; which, however, Dr. Johnson «ays, is not. 
in use. Neither it, nor its derivatives arn.stath.iess, 
or acrostahlij , are indeed common. 

The French are a free and dCfoinnir areastahtr people, both 
men and v^omeil. timet Ids Letters, ii. 1 ;. 

They were both indubitable, ‘Irong, am! hiyh-ulindijtl men 
yet ofswt'f ami a:, 1'Jnt.dc nature, equally delighting in 

the press and uiKueni e ni'dcpi ridi ni. mid s- : t„rs. 

U'o/ton, It 1 m. p. 18;. 

Acc:A ted ,-s part. udj. In heraldry, signifies side hi] 

* side. 

Act or'ciiEUn.-* Fr. w hat wo rail :i m:m-inidwifv>. 
It is now commonly mod as the delicate appellation 
for our own strange ceir pound. 

ACCO UN T n. s. [liciu the old French accompt , 
front comp.itits. Fat.; it was originally written aicompt, 
which see; but, by gradually softening the pronun¬ 
ciation, in time the oithography changed to re¬ 
count.] 

1. A computation of debts or* expenses; a register of 
i’acts relating to money. 

At many times I hioiiihtiu inv a>, c’,i.t‘. 

Laid them b-Tore you; y .u vvoid.T it,row tin in otf. 

Ami say you found then m mine 1 mic.-tv. .'.'•rl-s/hiirc, ii n. 

When my vumiir inintir b.i' otuv got ti.e skill ol’ keeping 
accounts (which is a businc-s ut iwi- »n " 01 .■ than rritlniiCtick) 
perhaps it will not be ami", that his lather from thciirclbrili 
require him to do it ill all bis concernments. Locke on Ethic. 

2. The stale or result of a computation; as, the account 
stands thus between us. 

Behold thi- have I Ibund, sdth the preacher, counting one by 
one, to find in.i the a,•com./. E. ct, tim/icus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a stale of persons or things, as may make 
them more or less worthy of being considered in 
the reckoning. Value, or estimation. 

For the care that they took for their wive, and their children, 
their brethren and kmflhlks. was 111 least ncco’int with tin in: 
hut tlie grcivtcM and principal fear wiy for the. indy temple. 

2 Macca/i. \v. 18. 

That good a (lection, which things of smaller account have 
oncc*sct on work, is by so much the more easily raised higher. 

• Hooker, v. 35. 

I should make more account of their judgemeir, who are men 
oficnse, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi¬ 
nion given In the greatest part of painter.. Hrj/dcn, Oufrcsn. 

.j. Profit; aural it age; to tin u to account is U* produce 
advantage. 

We would cslablMi our soul* in such a solid and substantial 
virtue, a, will turn to act omit in that great day, when it must 
stand the test qf infinite wisdom and justice. 

v Aiklison, Sped. No. 199. 

5. Distinction, dignity, rank. . 

There is such a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apostro¬ 
phizing Erumuis, it is generally applied, by that poet, only to 
men of account and distinction. Pope, Oib/ss. Notes. 

(S. A reckoning., verified by finding the value of a 
thing equal to what it was accounted. 

Considering the usual motives of human actions, which are 
pleasure, profit, and ambition, 1 cannot yet comprehend how 
those persons find their account in any of the three. Stiff. 
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7. A reckoning referred to, or sum charged upon any 
particular person; and thence, figuratively, regard; 
consideration; sake. 

f If lie hath tv ronged tliec,or oweth thee aught, put that on my 
‘ account. \ Philemon, i. X. 

This must be always remembered, that nothing ®m come 
into the account of recrcdtiffli, that is not done with delight. 

• Locke on Ednc. $ 197. 

In matters where his judgement led him to oppose men on n 
{niblick account , he would do it timorously anil heartily. 

.» Attrrburj/, Serin. 

The assertion is bur Saviour’s, though uttered by him in the 
person of Abraham, tile father of the faithful; whh, on the 
account of that character, is very Fitly introduced. Altcrburij. 

These tribune, kindled grept dissensions between the noble, 
and the common i, on the account of (Wiol.mns, a nobleman, 
whom tl\elatter had impeaqjieiL 

“i Swift, Contests in Alhers and Home. 

Nothing can recommend itself to our love, on any other <>•'- 
rouSt, bat either as it promote, our present, or is a means to 
assure to us a future happiness. Hirers, Seen:, v. 

Scmproniiis giles no thanks on this account. Addison, Cato. 

8. A narrative, relation; in this use it may seem to be 
derived from conic, l*’r. a talc, a narration. 

9. The review or examination of an a (lair taken by au¬ 

thority; as, the magistrate took an account ol' flic 
tumult. , * 

Therefore is'the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
kimr, which would take account of his servants; and when he 
hai( begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thousand talents. Mult. xix. jj, *4. 

to. The relation and reasons of a transactiongiven to 
a person in authority. 

What need we fear who knows it, when none can call our 
power to account Y ShnksjH arc, Macbeth. 

The true ground of morality fan only lie the will and law of a 
God, who bees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards and 
punishments, and power enough to call to account the proudest 
offender. Lode. 

ri. Explanation; assignment of causes. 

It is easy to give account, how it comes to puss, that though 
•11 men desire happiness, yet their wills carry them so emit rarity. 

Locke. 

It being, in our author's account, a right acquired by beget¬ 
ting, to rule over those he had begotten, it was not a power 
possible to be inherited, because the right, being consequent to, 
mid built on, an act perfectly personal, made (hat power so too, 
and impossible to be inherited. Locke. 

12. An opinion previously established. 

These were deigned to join witli the forces at sea, there be¬ 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to transport tin- 
land forces, under the wing of the grbat navy: lor they made no 
account, but that the navy should he absolutely muster of the 
Stas. Hanot, Considerations on War with Spain. 

A prodigaR^oung fellow, that had sold his clothes, upon the 
sight of a swallow, made account that summer was at hand, and 
away went his shirt too. V Estrange, l'able exxvii. 

13. 'The reasons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they had the same 
reason to believe the history of our Saviour, as that of any other 
persou to \^hich they themselves were not actually eyewitnesses, 
they were bound, bv all the rules of historical faith, and of right 
reason, to give credit to this history. Addison. 

14. In law. 

Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or action 
brought against a man, that, by means of office or business un¬ 
dertaken, is to render>an account unto another; as, a bailiff 
toward liis master, a guardian to his ward, Cowell. 

To Acco'unt.-J- in a. [Sec Account. Nor must we 
here omit tiie old Fr. accouter, and the Ital. otccon- 
tare ; to declare, tell, or shew.] « 

1. To estiom, to think, to hold in opinion. * 

That also was accounted a land of giants. Deut. li. ao. 

2. To reckon, to compute. 
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Neither die motion of the moon, whereby months are eom- 
puted^ nor the 6un, whereby yews are accounted, cousisteth of 
whole numbers. ■ Drown,' Cdtg. Err. 

3. To assign to, ns a debt; with the particle to. 

For some years, really accrued the yearly sum of two hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds to the king’s rollers; and it vyas, in, 
truth, the only project that was accounted twills own service. 

Clarendon. 

4. To hold in esteem; with of. "« 

Silver was not any thing accounted of in the da} s of Solomon. 

, £ a Chron. ix. ao. 

To Aren't 1 NT. v. n. ' 

1. To reckon. 

The calendar months are likewise arbitrarily and unequally 
settled by the same power; by whiek.months we, to this day, 
account, and they measure, 'and make up, that which we call 
the Julian year. Holder on Time. 

To give an account, to assign the enuses; in which 
sense k is followed by the particle/for. 

If any ipie should ask, why our general continued so easy to t 
the last i‘ I know no other waj to account for it, but by that 
unmeasurable love of wealth, which his best friends allow to 
be his predominant passion. * Swift. 

3. To make up the reckoning; to answer; with for. 

Then thou shalt see him plung'd, when least he fears. 

At once acrtTit tiling for his deep arrears. l)ryd. Jitr. Sat. xiii. 

They have no uneasy presages of uYuture reckoning, wherein 
the pleasures they now taste, must he accounted fort and, may, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which shall then lay 
hold of them. AUcrburu, Sermons. 

4. To appear ns the medium by which any thing may 
be explained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
eat very little at a time; because the increase of the quantity 
of fresh chyle, must make that circulation still more uneasy; 
which, indeed, is the ease of consumptive and some asthinatick 
persons, and accounts for the sj mptonn they are trifitbled with 
after eutfhg. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Acco'untajjle. nil), [from account .] Of whom an 
account may be required; who must answer for : 
followed by the particle to before the person, and 
for before the thing. 

Accountable to none. 

But to my conscience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themselves excused from standing upon their own 
legs* or being accountable for their own conduct, they very sel¬ 
dom trouble themselves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

<Tlie good magistrate will make no distinction; for the judge¬ 
ment is God’s; and he will look upon himself ns accountable ut 
his Irar for (lie equity of it. Alicrbury , Sermons. 

Accountable ness.# n. s. The state of being 
accountable. 

Reason and liberty imply areoimlttbfencss. Duncan's Logick. 

Accountant, ad), [from account.'] Accountable to; 
responsible for. Not in use. 

Iiis offence is so, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. * 

Shakspcare, Meat, for Meat. 

I love her too, 

Not out of absolute lust (though, peradventure, & 

I stand accountant Sue as great a sin) 

But partly led to diet uiy revenge. SAakspearr, Othello. 

Accou'ntant. v. s. See Accomptant. A computer ; 
g man skilled or employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers states; the short and irre- 
concilcuble years of some; the exceeding errour in the natural 
frame of others; and the false deductions of ordinary accoun- 
tafits in most. Drown, VtdgtteEnours, 

Acco'u nt-book. m. s. A book containing accounts.' 

I would endeavour to comfort my«df upon the loss offriends, 
as I do upon the loss of qapey ; by Earning to my oceouut-hooh, 
and seeing whether Uiaveenough left for my support, Stvift, 

A'cco'untino. tu Sf [from account.] Thopct of reckon¬ 
ing, or making up of accounts. * s 
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This method faithfully observed, must keep , a «»n from 
breaking, or running behind hand in.his spiritual Mtstfe; which, 
withoutJjrcquent accounting*, he 'will hardly be able b/prwent. 

To ACCO UPLE. t\n. [decoupler , Fr.] To join, to 
link together. Wo now use couple. 

He sent a s 5 lentn embassage to treat a peace and league 
with the king; decoupling it with an article m the nature of a 
reqtfcst. Bacon, Hen. Til. 

Accou'w.E.mext.'^ tt.s. [ol'J Fr. accauplcment .] A 

junction or union. • * 

The sou,born of such an accouplcmcrit, shall be most untoward. 

Trial of Men's Hit*, p. yi8. 

To Acco'UHAGE.'f- fr a. [Obsolete. See CWuacje. 
Accented, lor the rhyme’s^sake, by Spenser on the 
last syllable.] To animate. 

That forward pair she ever would assuage, 

When they would strive dfte reason to exceed ; * • 

# But that same froward twain would accouragr, . 

And of her plenty add unto their need. Spenser, F. Q. ii. 3. 

To Acco'cht. v. a. See*7b Court. To entertain 
with courtship, or courtesy; a word now not in use. 

Who all this while, were at their wanton rest, 

Acrnurting each her friend with lavish feast. ’Spenser, F. Q. 

To ACCO'UTUE.-j- V. a. [ accoutrcr , Fr.] To dress, 
to equip. 

Is it for this they study ? to grow pale, 

And miss the pleasures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags decent red are they seen, , 

And made the may-game of the puhliek spleen ? Dri/den. 

The same wind that carries a ship well ballasted, if ill-rigged 
or accoutred, it drowns it. South, Scan. viii. 13;,. 

Aico'utkemext. n. s. [ accoutrement , Fr.] Dress, 
equipage, furniture relating to the person; trap¬ 
pings, ornaments. 

I profess requital to a hair’s breadth; not only in the simple 
office of love; but in all the. accoutrement, complement, ami 
ceremony of It. Shakspeare, Merry Wires oj Windsor. 

Cli'istianitv is lost among them, in the trappings mid amn<- 
tr, men/s of it; with which, instead of adorning religion, they 
have strangely di-guised it, and quite stilled it in the croud of 
external riles and ceremonies. Ti/lntum, Serin, xxviii. 

I have seen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, for two 
hours together, he was busied in putting on or oil'his different 
accoutrements, according to the different parls he was to act in 
them. Addison, Spectator, No. ;oi. 

How gay with all the accoutmurid* of war. 

The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they come. Philips. 

To Accoy.* v. a. [old Fr. accoisir, i. e. adoueir, 
niulcere, placate. V. Lacombe. We now abbre¬ 
viate the word into roij, Fr. coi. Lat. qhidtts .] 

1. To render quiet, or diffident. 

Then is yout careless courage arcoyed. Sprust r, Fad. F< h. 

The voice 

These solemn sages not at all arceycs : 

’Tis common. It. Mere, Phil. Poems, p. ;6. 

2 . To soothe; to caress; in which sense, Spenser has 
adopted the expression from Clmuter. 

With kind words accoy'd, vowing great love to nm. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. viii. 59. 

To ACCRF/D 1 T. v. a. [old Fr. acrcditer, to put or 
get into credit. V. Cotgrave. Lat. accredo. This 
useful word is of older date in our language than 
may bo supposed, although Johnson has taken *no 
tiotlce of it, and Mason lias given only the par¬ 
ticiple accredited, from the modern writers, Ches¬ 
terfield and Burke. The wctftl is wanting in the 
vocabulary of Ash.] To countenance; to procurt 

• honour or credit to any person or thing. 
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Being moved as well by these reasons, as by many other 
* which 1 could tell y ou, which accredit and tbrtifie mine ojiinion. 

Shelton, Trans, of 1 ). Quix. 1. 4 - f- 
A company, consisting wholly of people of die first quality, 
cannot, *ior that reason, be called good eohipJiy in the com- 
mou acceptation of thg phrase, in',less they -pc, into the bar¬ 
gain, the fashionable and accredited company of the place. 

• _ ' Ld. Chestcrjictd. 

Do wfe not see their most considerable and accredited minis¬ 
ters active in spreading mischievous opinions ? Burke. 

Accni'furi'ATioy.* n. [from accredit ; a word of 
recent introduction into our language.] That which 
gives*a title to credit. 

Having received inv in*tractions and letters of accreditation 
from the earl of HiMshoromrli, Secretary of stale, on the 17th 
day of Aj.ril 1780, I took my departure for Portsmouth, &-c. 

• di /H. if B . Cumberland , i. 417. 

Accre'scext.# part. adj. [I.at. accrcsco, old Fr.» 
ticcrcsar , and also the substantive (ten see, Ti. c. 
increase. The Scottish writers tee the verb accrcscc; 
but I know of no instance of it in our writers.] 
Increasing. 

We may trace a gradual increase of the circulation of it, 

* (vegetative life] from the more inert parts, as it were, of matter 
t(Vtho trees, and dirubs, and pi..ets, ..ml (h.v.cis, whose living 
growths are mor* and more tor.qm nous, daily oriiaiucutiit 
with new appearances fcf at- 1 ctee at variety aiq} alteration. 

Shuckpnd, Creation and Fall of Man, p. 9.;. 

ACCRETION. «.i. [r tcoYiio, Lat.] The act of 

growing to another, so its to cncreasc it. 

Ph-.ntfidp nourish; inanimate bodies do not: they have an 
mvrWion, nut no alimentation. Baron, Mat. Ilmt. No. fica. 

The clumges seem to he elfectfd by the exhalmg of the 
moisture, which may leave the tinging corpuscle!, more dense, 
and something augmented In* the an ration of the oily and 
earthy parts of that moisture. • .V, Opinkt. 

Infants support abstinence worst, from the quaijtity of ali¬ 
ment consumed in mu/</<««. Aitn.thnot on Ahirints 

Accke'tivi:. adj. [from ucartionC] (1 rowing; that 

which by growth is added. 

If the motion be very slow, wr pi revive it not: we have no 
sense of the act retire motion of plants and animals: and the 
sly shadow steals awttyupon the dt.il; and the ip.ii best ey e 1 an 
discover no mure hut that it is gone. (>/on title, Supsis. 

To ACCKO ACI I.'j' v.a. [accroc/irr, Fr.J To draw 
to one as with a hook ; to gripe, to draw away by 
degrees wli.it is another’s. This word is used anno 
25 Kd. III. slat.;;, cap. 8. and signifies there as much 
as to < nnnuch. SeeTJowcl: where, undermr< w//- 

mciit, tlu* synonimous word given is amottclwieiif. 
lllackstone explains it as a verb meaning to attempt 
tit exercising milhoritv. The older sense is that 
ol cttcrorfrh, as in Gower. 

The accroaching or attempting to ewrei-e royal power (.1 
very uncertain charge,) was in ji Kdvv. III. lie!,I t > lie tna on 
U) u knight of lirrtfoi'il'.l.ir,, who loivibly iiss.miugl au.l 
detained one of the king’s ..ui.je. t.. till ho paid lyien ninety 
pounds. ‘lllackstone, 

Eire, when it to towe approi hath. 

To hi in imono the strength tumr/itlfi. 

Till with Ins hete it he devoured; 

The town he may not lie suet ourc.l. (lower, Conf. Am, B. v. ‘ 
Act: iu/.uh .went. it. s. [from oca each.'] The act of 
accroaching. Did. 

To ACCK 17 E. v. it. [from the participle arm?, formed 
front aceniitrf, Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to bo added to; as, a natural pro¬ 
duction or effect, without any particular respect to 
good or ill. 
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Tim Son of God, by his incantation, hath changed the man¬ 
ner of that personal subsistence; no alteration, thereby accrtsitfc 
to the nature of God. Hooker, y. 54. 

2. To be nd#ed, as an advantage or improvement, in 

• a sense inclining to good rather than ill; in which 

moaning if is more, frequently used by later 
author^. * 

From'Which compact there arising an obligation lipon every 
one, ,so to convey.hh meaning, there accrues also a right to 
every one, by the same signs, to judge of the sense or meaning 
of the person so obliged to express himself. South, Serin. 

.i Let the evidence of such af,particular miracle be never so 
bright and clear, yet it is still bitt particular; and must there¬ 
fore want that kind offeree, that, degree of influence, which 
accrues to a standing general proof, Irons its having been tried 
or approved, and consented to, by men of all ranks and rapa¬ 
cities, of all tempers a;. 1 ii^erests, of all ages and nations. 

1 . Allcrhurjj, Serin. 

3. To append to,, or arise from ; as, an* ill conse¬ 
quence ; tliis sense seems to be less proper. 

His scholar Aristotle, a- in many other particulars, so like¬ 
wise in (his, did justly oppose him, ami became one of the 
authors; choosing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the disrespects of ignorant persons. . IVMici. 

4. in tt commercial sense, to be produced? or arise; * 
as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of tlin^e hi? works, accructh, to 
her majesty, nntonnteth to one thousand pounds. Camp, Sm r. 

The great profit; which have accrued to the duke of Flo¬ 
rence from his free port, have set several of the states of Italy 
on the same project. Addison im Italy. 

5. To follow, as loss; a vitious use. 

The benefit or lo.,, of sueh a trade accruing to«hc govern¬ 
ment, until it comes to t;ijve root in the nation. Temple, Alisc. 

Accru'mknt.* 11. s. fold l'r. noun, accrue, alien- 
crease.] Addition ; endVeasc. 

The same persons, enlffjyil in their endowments or achieve¬ 
ments, ore likewise enhanced and ennobled in their accru- 
ments. Montagu, Appeal to Caesar, p. *35. 

That joy is charitable, which overflows our neighbour’s 
fields, when ourselves are unconcerned in the personal nceru- 
ments. Up- Taylor, (treat Exemplar, p. 48. 

Accuba'tion. >/. *. [from accubo , to lie down to, Lat.] 
The ancient posture of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that neruhaliun, or lying down at meals, was 
a gesture used by very many nations. Brown, Vulgar F.r. 

To ACCU*MB. v.a. [iiccumbo, Lat.] To lie at the 
table, according to the ancient manner. Did. 

Accx/mbent. adj. [accumbens, Lat.] leaning. 

The Homan recumbent, or, rfiiorc properly, areumbrnt 
posture in eating, was introduced after the first Punic war. 

• Arbullmot on Coins. 


Accu'mbrnt.* n. s. One who is placed at a dinner- 
table, but without reference to the ancient Tnode of 
leaning. 

What u penance must be done by every accumhcnt in sitting 
out the passage through all these dis'lie*. Bp. Hall, Oreas. Alcd. v. 

To At’ClU'MULATE. v. a. [from accumulo , Lat.] 
To heap one thing upon another; to pile up, to 
heap together. It i» used either literally, ns, to 
accumulate money, or figuratively, as, to accumulate 
merit or wickedness. 


If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

NcVcr pray more; abandon alt remorse; 

On horror’s bead horrors accumulate. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

Cnisht by imaginary treasons weight. 

Which too much merit did accumulate. ^Sir John Denham. 

To Accumulate.# v. tt. To encreose. * 

The gpor , by being prevented from making alliances with the 
rich, have left wealth to flow in its ancient channels, and 'thus 
• u> accumulate, contrary to the interests of the state, < 

Goldsmith, Hist. Eng. George II. 


Accumulate.* adj. Hetlpcd ; collected. 

Greatness of relief, accumulate in one place, doth rather 
invite a swarm and surcharge of poor, than relieve those that 
arc naturally bred in that place. Bacon, on Sutton's Estate. 

Christ promises not only'heaven, but treasure in heaven, 
which imports a more accumulate degree of felicity. f 

' Souti •Scrm. viii. 147. 

Accumulation, it. s. [from accumulate.] 

t. The act of accumulating. * 

Otic of my place in Syrii^ Ins lieutenant, 

For (pick accumulation ofjrcnown. 

Which lie achiev'd by tli’ minute, lo.t his favour. 

Shakspcare, Ant. and Clppp. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwise wonder at such an accumu¬ 
lation of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or listing of 
one favour upon another. * Wo!ton. 

2. The state of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in some people, and their free¬ 
dom I'royi it after the murhijJI mayor is exhausted, it looks as 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as of 
other h unto in's in the body. Arbulhiwt on Diet. " 

Acci/mul vrivE. adj. [front accumulate.] 

1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. 

i If the injury meet not with meekness, it then acquires an¬ 
other accumulative guilt, and stand^answerablc not only for 
its own positive ill, but fur all the accidental, which it causes 
in the sufferer. Government of the Tongue. 

Act;i:'ni! 1 ,ativioly.* adv. In an accumulating man¬ 

ner; in heaps. 

AccUjtfutA'roR. n. [from accumulate.'] He that 
accumulates; tt gatherer or heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the passive man, yet, without re¬ 
venge, there would be no broils arid quarrels, the great accu¬ 
mulators and multipliers of injuries. Decoy of Piety. 

A ccuracy. n. s. [ accurafio, Lat.] Exactness, nicety. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they have made shift to move. More. 

Quickness of imagination is seen in the invention, fertility 
in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expression. Dryden. 

The man who hath the stupid ignorance, or hardened effron¬ 
tery, to insult tho revealed will of God; or the petulant cou- 
ceit to turn it into ridicule; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the measure of the Divinity; or, at best, that 
can* collate a text, or quote an authority, with an insipid accu¬ 
racy ; or demonstrate a plain proposition, in nil formality; 
tftese now are the only men worth mentioning. Delaily. 

AVe consider the uniformity of the whole design, accuracy of 
the calculations, and skill in restoring and comparing passages 
of ancient authors. Arbuiknot on Coins. 

A'CCUHATE.f adj. iacatralus, Lat.] 

1 . Exact, as opposed to negligence or ignorance, 
applied to persons. 

It is often impossible in the nature of the thing to please aH, 
or not offend some, however accurate and cattfut we be in our 
conduct. I Vatenand, Scrm. i. 16. 

2. Exact, without defect or failure, applied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate triads than Heaum. ee, 
that brightest ornament of France. Colson. 

Rich and accurate dressings, or lovely adornings, such as 
were usual to the Persian delicacy, softness, and luxury. 

Bp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. 19. 

3. Determinate; precisely fixed. 

Those conceive the celestial bodies have more accurate influ¬ 
ences upon these things below, than indeed they have but in 
gross. • Bacon . 

A'ccuhately. adv. [from accurate.] In an accurate 
manner; exactly, without efronr, nicely. ‘ 

The sine of incidence is either accurately, or very nearly, in 

# a given ratio to the sine of refraction. ' Newton. 

That all these distances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
should be so accurately a^d harmoniously adjusted in this great 
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variety of < 8 »r system, ii above tire fortuitous hit* of blind ma¬ 
terial cause <, awl lo int certainly Sow from that eternal foun¬ 
tain Of Wisdom. -Bentley. 

A'ccuitATKiAiss.'f" n. s. [from accurate .3 Exactness, 
nicety. 

. %>t sometime after, suspecting that in making this observa¬ 
tion I had n<ft determined the diameter of the sphere with suf¬ 
ficient, accurateness, I repeated the experiment. Xewton. 

I* *a work of art, ns Longinus oli-.cn es, man admire! the 
curiosity and accurateness; in a work of nature, the vastness 
and magnificence thereof. t Spencer on Prodigies^ p. 117. 

To AGCU'ltSE. v.a. See Curse. To (loom to 
misery; to invoke misery upon any one. 

As if it were aft. unlucky comet, or as if (>od had so ac- 
rursed it, that it shonk$f,never shine to give light in things con¬ 
cerning our duty any Why towards him. Hooker. 

When Hildebrand accursed and cast down from his throne 
Henry IV. there were none so hardy as to defend their lord. 

f , , Sir Waller Ralegh, Essays. 

Aecu'nsEO.'f' part. adj. 

*i. That which is cursed or doomed lo misery. 

’Tis the most certain sicii tjie world’s accurst. 

That the best tilings corrupted are ami worst. Denham. 

And the citv shall be accursed, even it and.all that are 
therein, to the. Lord. Josh. vi. 17. 

2 . That which deserves the curse; execrable; hateful; 
detestable; and by consequence, wicked; malignant. 

A swift blessing 

Way soon return to this our suffering country. 

Under a lmml atShrfd. Shaksjwarc, Machrth. 

The chief oart of the misery of wicked men, and those 
cursed spirits, the devils, i. this, that they are of a’ditpositiou 
contrary to (,’od. Tittotuon. 

They, like the seed from which they sprung, accurst. 

Against the gods immortal hatred nurst. Dn/dcn. 

Acci/sajilk. adj. [from the verb ttcnisc.} That which 
may be censured ; blameable; culpable. • 

There would lie 11 manifest delect, and Nature's improviuon 
were justly accu .able; if animals, so subject unto diseases from 
biilious causes, should want a proper conveyance foreholer. 

Rroirn, I'u/g. Err. 

Ai'Ou'sant.# li.n. [[.at. accusant:.'] 1 le who accuses. 
Cotgruve notices this word also as an adjective. 

We conceive die law hath ever licen in the parliamentary 
proceedings, that if a man were impeached, as of treason, 
being the highest crime, the accusant must hold him to the 
proof of tile charge, and may not fall to any meaner impeach¬ 
ment upon failing of the higher. ftp. Hall, Hem. Life, p.y j. 

AccUra'tion. ». 5. [from accuse.'] 

1. The act of accusing. 

Thu* they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning. 

And of their vain contest appear’d no end. • Milton. 

2. The charge brought against any one by the 
accuser. 

40, You read 

These accusations, and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person, and your followers. SAaksprare. 

AH accusation, in the very nature of the thing, still suppos- 
ing, and being founded upon some law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no transgression; and where there can be no 
transgression, I am sure there oitght to be 110 accusation. South. 

3. In the sense of the courts: A declaration of some 
crime preferred before a competent judge, in order 
to inflict some judgement on the guilty person. 

Aylijje, Parergon. 

Accu'sX’flvK.'j' adj. [accusal ims, I .at.] * 

1. * A tetfrh of grammar, signifying the relation of the 

nouni, on which the ection, implied in the verb, ter¬ 
minates. v 

2 . [From acctt^e.^ Censuring, accusing. • 

This hath been ,,4 vorv accusative age: jet 1 have not heard 
any superstition (touch less idolutrf) charged (much less proved) 
VOU I. 
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% npon the several bishops of London, Winchester, Chester, Car¬ 
lisle, Chichester. Sir E.Dering’s Speeches, p. lit. 

Acci/sativsly.# adv. [from accusative.] / 

1. In afe-accusatjve manner. I m 

2. ReliUirig to tnc accusative case, in grammar. 

Accu'sATORY.-f’ adj. [Fr. ctccusatoirc, I.at. acctisrt- 

toriusf] That which protluccth or containeth an 
accusation. 

In a charge of adultery, die accuser ought to set forth, in the 
accusatory libel, some certain and definite time. AyliJe. 

It. w,ss contrived to have, petitions accusatory from many parts 
of the kingdom against episcopal government. 

Up. Hall. Item. Life, p, 46. 

To ACCU'SE. via. [ acat'o, Lat.] 

1. To charge with <t crime. , It requires the particle 

0/before the subject, of accusation. • ^. 

He stripp’d the hears-foot of its leafy grow th; * 

And, calling western winds, accus'd the spring if sloth. 

Dryilrn, Virg. 

The professors are accusal (i/'all the ill praetices which may 
seem to he, the ill consequences of their principles. Addison. 

2. It sometimes admits the particle./or. 

Wvtr'ft'nd up a leg of a fowl at .upper, while there is a cat 
or dog in the house, that can hr m , n-edfo running away with 
it: Ru', if there happen to lie neither, yon must lay it upon the 
rats, or a strange greyhound. t Swift. 

3. To blame or censure, in opposition to applause or 
justification. 

Their conscience hearing w itness and their thouglTf. the mean 
while acidising or else excusing one another. Horn. ii. 15. 

Yonrtfhlour would your sloth too milch accuse. 

And therefore, like them* Ives, they princes choose. 

Di ydm. Tyrannick Love. 

Arcu'srn. w. a [from actus.'.} Ifc tluit brings a chargo 
against another. 

There are some persons forbidden to he accusers, on the scoro 
of their sex, as women; others, of their age, as pupils and in¬ 
fants; others, upon the account of some crimes committed by 
them ; and others, on the score of some filthy lucre to propose 
to gain thereby; others, on the score of their conditions, ai 
libertines against their patrons; and others, through a sus¬ 
picion of calumny, as having once already given false evidence; 
and, lastly, others 01^ account of their poverty, as not being 
worth more than fifty aurei. dy/ije, Paragon. 

That good man, w ho drank the pois’iious draught. 

With mind serene, and could not wish to sec • 

His vile accuser drink as deep as he. Dryden, 

If the person accused makelh his innocence plainly to appear 
upon his trial, the accuser is immediately put to an ignoniiiuous 
death; and, out of his gpods and lands, the innocent person i, 
quadruply recompensed. Swift, (JuUitcr’s Tran Is. 

Accu'sekess.# n.s. [Lilt, accns/l/rij'.} She who ac¬ 
cuses. This old substantive is found in Sherwood; 
but,"like Shakspcare’s poetical usage of accuse for 
accusation , and Spenser’s of uccusemcnt for the' same, 
word, it is not now in use. 

To AGCU'STOM.f *'• a. [ accontumcr , Fr.W 

1. To habituate, to enure, with the purticlrfTo. It is 
used chiefly of persons. 

How shall we breathe in other air ! • . 

I-ess pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits ? Milton, 

It has been some ad vantage lo a, s ustain one’s self to books of 
lie same edition. Watts, Improv. of the Alia 

2 . Of things, with the particle xa'fh. 

Such instructions as tiny had been accustomed with. Hooker 

To A<jci/sTOM.'|' t\ v. 

1. To be wont to do any tiling. Obsolete. 

A boat over-freighted sunk, and all drowned, Slaving one 
woman, that in her first popping up again, which most living 
things accustom, got hold of the boat, Carew. 

2. To cohabit. 
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Mi^ch better do we Britons fulfil the work of nature than you 
Homans; we with the best men accustom openly; youwiththe 
basest commit private adulteries. Milton, IiisUjf Eng, B. II; 
Arcu'srow.^ tt.s. [from the verb.] Custom,, ? 

> Justinian o\Triboman defines matrunojty “ a conjunction ol 
man and woman containing individual accustom of life.” 

Milton, Tctrark. 

AccuVroMABLE. adj. [from accustom.] Of long cus¬ 
tom, or habit; habitual; customary. 

Animals even of the same original, extraction, and species, 

' may be diversified by accustomab/c residence in one climate, 
.from what they arc in another,.,, Hale, Urig, of Man. 

Accu'stomauly. adx 
j. According to custom. , , 

Touching the king’s fines nccwtlonahty paid for the purchas¬ 
ing of writs original, 1 find iy> certain baginning of them, and do 
therefore think that they grew up with the chancery. 

■» : BaeoA, Alienations. 

Men', by a ccrtuinadJress and instinct of nature to declare 
their mutual love and amity one towards another, have accns- 
ipaaiiily used certain manners of outward actions, having some 
agrcealileness with the same thing which they would witness to 
be within them, some after one fashion, others after another. 

Hannar, Tr. of Bcza, p. 17. g 

2. Habitually. 

Whether any sister of this house hath any familiarity with 
religious men, secular priests, or lay mgn, b?ing not near of kin 
unto them ? Item: whether any sister of this house hath been 
taken and found with any such ac'ciistomably so communing, 
and could not shew any reasonable cause why they so did ? 

" Visit, of Monasteries, Burnet i. Rec. B. iii. i. 

Acci/stomance. n.s. \_accoutumancc, Fr.] t Custom, 
habit, use. 

Through accustomance 'and negligence, and perhaps some 
Other causes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take 
aoticc of it in others. * Boyle. 

Acc u'stoma un,v. adv. ’ In a customary manner; ac¬ 
cording to common or customary practice. 

Go on, rhctorick, and expose the peculiar cmincncy which 
you accustomari/y marshal before logics to publick view. 

C/rarrlanrl. 

Accu / stomary.'{~ adj. [from accustom .] Usual; prac¬ 
tised ; according to custom. 

Christ, in the fifth of Matthew, forbiddeth not all kind of 
swearing, but the ordinary and acruslomary swearing then in 
use among the Jews. Fcat/ey, Dippers Dipt, p. 160. 

This officer time hath now made accustomary. 

Bycaiit, Or. Ch. p.446. 

Accustomed. adj. [from accustom.] According to 
custom; frequent; usual. 

Look how she rubs her hands.—Tt is an accustomed action 
with her, to seem thus washing her hands; I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. Shakspcarc, Mac. 

Accu'stomedness.# 71. s. [from accustom.] « 

Accustomedncss to sin hardens the heart. Pierce, Scrm. p.ajo. 
AcE.-f* n. s. [As not only signified a piece of money, but 
any integer, from whence is derived the word acc, 
or uKiU Thus As signified the whole inheritance. 
Arbntmhst on Coins. Gr. as. Fr. as. Ital. and 
Span. asso. Germ, m*) 
t. An unit; a single point on cards or dice. 

When lots arc shuffled together in n lap, urn, or pitcher; or 
.> if a man blindfold casts a die, what reason in the world can he 
have to presume, that be shall draw a white stone rather than a 
black, or throw an ace rather than a sise. South. 

2. A small quantity; a particle; an atom. 

lie will not bate an acc of absolute certainty; hut however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him # must 
go for an indisputable truth. Govern, of the Tongue. 

I’ll not wag an ace farther: the whole world shall not bribe 
• me to it. Drydcn, Span. Friar, 

A€ELDAMA. n.s. [Heb. A field of blood. The 
Ttftfrd has long been figuratively used inout language.] 
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Such were his [Dominick’s] anathemas and sentences, the 
cffectawhereof made thatpurt of the world an aceldapia, a field 
of blood.. IV Jrthingtoiy MisceU. p. 6 3. 

No mystery—but that of love divine, 1 m 

Which lifts us, on the seraph’s flaming wing, 

From earth’s aceltlaina, this field of blood. 

Of inward anguish, and of outward ill. Ysithig, FightTh. 6 . 

What an accldama, what a field of blood, Sicily has been in 
ancient times. Burke, Vind, of Faff fyciety. 

ACEPHALL* ». 5 . [Gr. dx<<pa\o<.] 

1. In the laws of Ilcnfy 1 . those arc called accphali , 

who were the levellers of that age, who acknow¬ 
ledged no head or superiour. Cotvel. 

2. A sect of Christian hereticks so called, inasmuch 
as they also acknowledged no head or superiour; 
who first appeared about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

Acf/phaTous. adj. [axJf&X^'Gr.] Without a head. 

t)ict -• 

ACE'llB. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an addition 
of roughness, as most fruits arc before they are ripe. 

Quincy. 

To Acf/bbate. # v. a. [from acerb.] To make sour. 

• Dirt. 

AcE'itBiTY.-f- n. $. [accrbitas, Lat.] 

1. A rough sower taste. 

2. Applied to men, sharpness of tapper; severity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticism, namely, smartness, 

quick censure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity, seem 
rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Pope. 

3. Dr. Johnson applies this word only to men; it is 
equally forcible when applied to tilings. And in the 
former sense it is of older authority than Pope. 

Thus %ophar with acerbity reply M: 

Think’st thou by tulking to he jiislify’d ? Saiufys’s Job, p. 17. 

Tt is ever a rule, that any over great penalty (besides the acer¬ 
bity of it) dreads the execution of the law. 

Bacon, touching the Laws of Eng. 

We may easily imagine what acerbity of pain must be en¬ 
dured in his limbs being stretched forth, racked, and tentcrcd. 

Barrow, Expos, of the Creed. 

The acerbity of this punishment | crucifixion] appears, in that 
those who were of any merciful disposition would first cause 
such as were adjudged to the cross to be slain, and then to be 
crucified. Pearson on the Creed, iv. 

The English seminaries of Romish priests abroad never har¬ 
boured a more excellent scribe than was Mr. Parsons, whether 
we observe his elegancy in style, dexterity in invention, subtilty 
in contrivance, audacity in undertaking, or acerbity and scur¬ 
rility in his invectives against his adversaries. 

• Bp. Morton, Discharge, p. toy. 

To ACE'RVATE. v. a. [ acervo , Lat.] To heap up. 

Diet. 

AcEUVA'TioN.-f” n. s. [from acetvale.] The act of 
heaping together. The word is of Dr. Johnson’s 
introduction, and he furnishes an example of it in 
his own definition of aggregate. 

Ace'uvose. adj. Full of heaps. Did. 

ACE'SCENCY.# n.s. [Lnt. acesco.] Sourness; acidity. 

Nurses should never give suck after fasting; the milk having 
an acesceney very prejudicial to the constitution of the reci¬ 
pient. Jones, Life of Bp. Horne, p. 350. 

AcafecENT.-f- 7 i. s. [acesccns , Lat.] That which has 
a tendency to sourness or acidity. • 

The same persons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with 11 sufficient quan¬ 
tity of accsccnts; as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

* ArbOtfmot on Aliments. 

ACETO'SE.-f- adj. [fr. acetaix.] That which has in 
it any thing sour; sharp. Diet. 
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Aceto'sitv. v. s. [from acetose.] • Tlie state ©f being 
acetose, or pf containing sourness. ; " i" Diet. 

Ace'tous. Mji [from acetum, vinegar, Lit.] .Having 
’the quality of vinegar; sour. 

IJaisius, which consist chiefly of the juice of grapes, inspis¬ 
sated in the Ains or husks by the avolation of toe superfluous 
moisture through their pores, luting distilled in a retort, did 
notaiuRird uny vinous, but rather an acetous spirit. linylc. 

ACHE.'}' n. s. face, - Sax. Gr., now generally 

written alee, and in the plural akes, of one syllable; 
the primilive manner being preserved chiefly in 
poetry, for the sake of the measure. If it were ne¬ 
cessary, I could produce numerous examples of the 
diasyllabick pronunciation of aches (the ch not being 
sounded as A-,) which continued to be the plural of 
ache, certainly in verse, if not in prose, till the 
time of Swift; though there are not Wanting edi- 

► lions of Johnson’s Dictionary and of Sw ift’s Works, 
in which the line, that is presently cited, is cor¬ 
rupted ; and instead of “ old hches throb,” we find 
“ old akes 'mill throb.” Barret, one of our oldest 
lexicographers, distinguishes the verb and substan¬ 
tive, the former a s^alce; the latter, ache. I am not 
contending for a revival of the distinction and dif¬ 
ferent pronunciation; but I am shewing correctly 
what was long established usage.] A continued 
pain. See Auk. 

I’ll rack thcc with old cramps; * • 

Fill all thy hones with aches, make thcc roar, 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din, Shakspearr. 

A coming shower your shooting corns presage. 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. Swift. 

To Ache. v. ti. See Ache. To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our senses are dulled and spent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache, it long 
fixed upon any difficultly discerned object. Gtanvilte. 

AchieVable.# adj. [from achieve.’] Possible to be 
done. 

To raise a dead man to life—doth not involve coni radir- 
tion, and is therefore an object of power, and at least achievable 
by Omnipotence. Burrow, Serin, ii. 407. 

AchieVance.# m. s. [Fr. achever.] Fertimuapcc. 

Of what prowess he was in arms, ami how valiant and good a 
captain, in 1 sit tie, it may sufficiently appear to them that will 
read his noble acts and nehicvances 111 the books before remem¬ 
bered. „ Sir 7 \ Elyul, (lac. 195. b. 

To ACHFEVE. v.a. [ achever, Fr. to complete.] 

1. To perform, to finish a design prosperously. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with sure success: 

The greater part perform'd, achieve the les * Drydett. 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by industry achiev'd. 

And perfected by the swift course of time. Shahspcarc. 

Trtmio, I hum, I pine, I perish, Tranio, 

If I achieve not this young modest girl. Shahspcarc. 

Thou hast achiev'd our liberty, confin’d 
Within hell-gates till now. Milton. 

Show all the spoils by valiant kings achiev’d, 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior. 

Acili , EVEit.”jr ». s. He that performs: he that ob¬ 
tains what he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itself, when the arhieccr brings home full 
numbfcrs. Shakspeare, Much ado about Nothing. 

Those conquerors and achievers of mighty exploits (those 
Alexanders and Ccsars) who have been renowned for doing 

’things which seemed great, rather than for performing what 
was tmy good. Barrow, Works, i. 39. 

Achievement, n. s. [aciievement, Fr.] 

X. The performance of on action. • 

From every cogft that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble msqpthd crew. 

That famous hard achievements still pursue. Spenser, F. Q. 
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The escutcheon, or ensigns armorial, granted to 
any manxior the performance of great actions. 

Aon shedl the war, and stern debate, and strife 
ImittOHpl, be the bus’ness of my life ,• f 

And in thy fane r thc dusty spoils among, J • 

High on’lne burnish’d roof, my banner shall be hung*; 

Rank’d with uiy champion’s bucklers, and below, , 

With arms revers’d, the achievements of the foe. Dryden. 

Achievement, in the first sense, is derived from achieve, 
as it signifies to perform; in the second, from achieve, 
as it imports to gain. 

A'chino. n. s. [from ache.'] Pain; uneasiness. 

Wl.cn old age comes to wait upon a great and worshipful 
sinner, it comes attended with many painful girds and ac/ungs, 
called the gout. South. 

ACHOR. 71. s. [aflior, Lat .•d-guf, Gr. furfur.] 

A species of the herpes ; it appears with a crusty scab, wlii^li ^ 
causes an itching on the surface of the head, occasioned by a 
salt sharp serum oozing through the -ikin. Quincy. 

Achr'omatick.# adj. [Gr. a and F r.achro~ 

matique. ] A term in opticks, applied to telescopes 
of an invention contrived to remedy aberrations and 
colours. 

A'CIJ). adj. [ciridus, Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour, sharp. 
Wild trees last lqpger than garden trees; and in the same 
kind, those whose frujt is acid, more than chose whose fruit is 
sweet. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Arid, or sour, proceeds from a suit of the same nature, with¬ 
out mixture of oil; in austere tastes the oily parts have not dis¬ 
entangled themselves from the salts and earthy parts; such L the 
taste of unripe fruits. Arbuihnot on Aliment'. 

A'cid.* 71. s. [Lat. acetum, Goth, accits. Say. mcob.j 
An acid substance; any thing sour; the generick 
chymical term for a large classc of words. 

The chymbt can draw subtilt spirits, that will work upon 
one another at some distance, viz. spirits of alkalies and acids. 

Aubrey, Mile. p. 147. 
Salts, sulphurs, and mercuries, acids, and alkalis, are prin¬ 
ciples which can smooth tilings to those only who live about 
the furnace. A. Smith, Hist, if Astron. J z. 

Liquors and substances ai<e called acids, which being Coni 
posed of pointed particles, affect the taste in a sharp and pierc¬ 
ing manner. The common way of trying, whether any par¬ 
ticular liquor hath in it any particles of" this kind, is by mixing 
it with sj rup of violets, when it will turn of a red colour { but if 
it contains alkaline or li.xivial particles, it changes that syrup 
green. Quincy. 

A'cidist.# n. s. [from acid.] One who maintains 

the doctrine of aciijs. 

I will at present instance only in brimstone, which is a mild 
soft body, and agreeable to what the aridisls would call an 
alkali. Dr. Stare on Alh. and Acids, Hist, of the It. S. iv. 44J. 

Aci'dTtx. 71. s. [from acid.] The quality of being 
acid; An acid taste; sharpness; sourness. 

Fishes, by the help of a dissolvent liquor, corrouc and reduce 
their meat,” skin, bones, and all, into a chylu> or crcuior; and 
yet this liquor manifests nothing of acidity to the tasty Bay. 

When the taste of the mouth is bitter, it is a shot rff si redun¬ 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a q. different diet 
from the case of acidity or souracss. Art) msAHmcnts. 

A'cidness. n. s. [from acid.] The qualify of being 
acid ; acidity. Sec Acidity. 

ACT DU LAE. «. s. [that is, aqua; aciduLe .] 

Medicinal springs impregnated with sharp particles, as all the 
nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-springs are. Qtiiwy. 

The nridvU, or medical springs, emit a greater quantity iif 
their inineralssthan usual; and even th$ ordinary springs, which 
were before clear, fresh and limpid, Mfeomc thick and turUd, 
and arc impregnated with sulphur and other minerals, as long 
as the earthquake lasts. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

To Aci'dulate. v. a. [acidsder, Fr.] To impregnate 
or tinge with acids in a slight t^egree, 
ft z 
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A diet of fresh unsnlted things, wuteiy liquors acidulated 
farinaceous emollient substances, tour milk, better, nml uciu 
fruits. Arbuthuyt on Aliments. 

Ac.r’nui.ors.^ adj. [Lat.] Sourish. c 

Dulcified fitin acidulous tincture. C Burke. 

7 b Ackn'ow.* v. a. [Lat. agmsco, Sax. cnajian.] To 
acknowledge; to confess. Not now in use, except 
as a northern provincialism. 

You will not he acknown, sir j why, ’tia wise: 

Thua do alt gamesters, at all grumes, dissemble. 

■ B. Johsou, Vox. v. 6. 

, Some say, he was married to her privilie, but durst not be 
acknonm of it. Harington, Life uf Ariosin, [>.418. 

To ACKNO'WLKDG E. r. a. [a word formed, as it 
seems, between the Latin and English, front agnosco, 
and knowledge, which Js deduced from the .Saxon, 
cnapan, to know.'] 

T. Tq own the knowledge of; to own unv tiling or 
person in a particular character. 

My people do already know my mind, » 

And will arknoielcrlge you ami Jessica, 

In place of lord Ikuamiiu and myself. Shakspeare. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

'Jhcir souls eternity did tver doubt. Hacks. 

2. To confessas, a fault. 

For I aiknoiv/cdgt my transgressions ; and my sin is ever be¬ 
fore me. , ’ ]‘sntIII li. !. 

3. To own ; as, a benefit; sometimes with the particle 
to before the person conferring the benefit. 

His spirit 

Taught them; but they his gifts cchiou/edg’d not. Milton. 

In the first place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge to the 
Almighty power the assistance lie bus given me in the begin¬ 
ning, ami die prosecution of my present studies. Hryitin. 
Ackno'h'I.kdginu. adj. [Irani acknowledge.] (Irate- 
ful; ready to acknowledge benefits received. A 
Gallicism, reconnoism id. 

lie has shewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com¬ 
passionate and hard-hearted; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
self-interested. Hryden, Virgil. 

Ack.No'wle nr.KM1 ;nt.' f~ «. s. [from acknowledge. 

Johnson writes acknowledgment. It was formerly, 
and more correctly, written acknowledgement. .Seve¬ 
ral authors have revived this orthography; retain¬ 
ing the e to soften, as Lowth observes on judgement, 
the preceding g; and as Johnson himself analogi¬ 
cally writes lodgement .] 

1. Concession of any character in another; as, exist¬ 
ence, superiority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ne¬ 
cessary connexion and chain of causes, carry us up to the un¬ 
avoidable aeknowh dgi ment of the Deity; because it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every successive individual. 

Hale, Origin ty-Mankind. 

2. Concession of the truth of any position. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgement of the Christian faith, 
the euttich was liaptizcd by Philip. Hooker. 

3. Coni [t’Si.’on of a fault. 

4. Confession of a benefit ^received; gratitude. 

5. Aet- of attestation to any concession; such as 
homage. 

There lie many wide countries Ireland, which the laws of 
England were never established in, nor any acknowledgement of 
subjection made. Spenser, Slate of Ireland. 

C. Something given or done in confession of a benefit 
received. 

The second is an acknowledgement to his majesty for the leave 
of fjshingupon his coasts; and though this may not be 
grounded upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient 
right on our side, and custom on theirs, not determined or ex¬ 
tinguished b| any troaty between us, it may with justice he in¬ 
sisted op 4 Temple, Miscall. 
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ACMEgf n. 3. [output) Gr.] The height of anv thing j 
. more* especially used to denote tho lieight of a dis¬ 
temper, which is divided into four periofls. i. The 
arche, the beginning or first attack. 2. Anabasis, 
the growth. 3. Acme, the height. £nd, 4.- Pa~ 
rame, which is the declension of the Bistemper. 

. Quincy. 

Its acme of human prosperity and greatness. 

Burke on a Regicide Peace. 
Aco'm* adv. [Properly a participle from the old 
verb kcle, or akele, to cool. Dutch hoeleti.] 

To the lovers Ovid wrote, 

And taught, if love be too hotc, 

In what raaner it should akele. Gower, Comf. An. b. 4. 

Thus laic this poore in great distresse, 

Acolde and hongred at iiis gate. Ibid. b. 6. 

Poor Tom’s avoid. Shakspeare, K, Lear. 

Aco'i.otiIist. n. s. Idncxxbec, Gr.] One of the lowest 
order in the llomish church, whose office is* to 
prepare the elements for the offices, to light the 
church, &e. ? 


It is duty, according to the papa! law, when the bishop sings 
mass, to order all the inferior clergy to appear in their proper 
habits; and tt> see that all the offices of the church lie rightly 
performed; to ordain the acolothUt, 16 keep the sacred vessels. 

Ay/iffe, I'arergon. 

A'coi.YTE.i “ 
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s. The same with Acolothist. 
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At the end of every station, an acnlyfkn (an inferior kind of 
officer) dips this pitiful natch into the oil of a burning lamp ; 
and having wiped it as clean ns he can, comes to the pope for a 
blessing. llrcvinl's Saul and Samuel al lindor, p.jzi. 

A'coNiTE.'f' n. s. [Gr. uncivilov. Vr.aconit. Our elder 
writers use also the Latin aconitum instead o [aconite.'] 
Properly the herb wolfs-bane, but commonly used 
in poetical language for poison in general. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. 

Nor nourishes the lion’s migry seed; 

Nor pois’nons aconite is here produc'd, 

Or grows unknown, or is, when know n, refus’d. Drydcn. 

Despair, that acmiitc does prove. 

And certain death to others’ love. 

That poison never yet withstood. 

Does, nourish mine, and turns to blood. Granville. 

As strong 

hdaconitum , or rash gunpowder. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. t. iv. 4. 
Ac'op. * adv. [Sax. cop or coppe ,* Welsh, copy t a 
top, or point.] At the top; high up. 

Marry, she is not in fashion yet; she wears . 

A hood, but it stands acop. B.Jonton, Alchemist, ii. 6. 

A'COltN. tj. s. [iKcepn, Sax. from ac, an oak, and 
copn, corn or grain; that is, the grain or fruit of 
the oak.] The seed or fruit borne by the oak. 

Errours, such ns are hut acorns in your younger brows, grow 
oaks in our older heads, and become indexible. . Brown . 

Content with food which nature freely bred. 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed; 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the rest. 

And falling acorns furnish’d out a feast. Hryden, Ovid. 

He that is nourished by the acorns he picked lip unuier an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from.the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himself. Loekc. 

A'coiiNEu.'f adj. [from acorn.] 

1. Fed with acorns. a 

Like a full -acorn'd boar. Shakspeare. 

2. Aborned is the heraldick term for an oak tree with 

acorns on it. n 

Aco'usTtCK. adj. That which relates to hearing. 
Aco'csticks. n. s. [**nri**, of Gr. to hear.] 

1.'The’’doctrine or theory of sounds. • 

' 2. Medicines to help the hearing. • Qjiincy. 

To ACQUAINT, v- a. \accointer, Fr.] 
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i. To make familiar with; applied either to ^person* 
or things. , It has with before the object; 1 
We tliat acquaint ourselves with ever y tone, 

• Ami pass thetropk'ks, arid behold each pole; 
w hen wc come borne, are to ourselves unknown, 
sAnd unaijfiuaintcd still with our own soul. ' Davies. 

_ 1’here with tlifce, new welcome saint, 

Like fortunes may her soul acquaint. Mi/ton. 

Before a man can speak on any subject, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Kducatiou. 

i . “<'*l ua ‘ nt yourselves with things Indent and modern, sutural, 
‘civil, and religious, domestiek and national; things of your own 
anti foreign countries;’and, above nil, be well acquainted with 
God and yourselves; learn animal nature, nrnl the workings of 
your own spirits. Watts, Logic/.-. 

a. To inform. With is more in use before the object 
than of. 

But lor some other reason-, my grate Sir, 

Which is not fit you l< now,, I not,« -quaint • . 

My father of this business. Shahspcare, Twi/f/h Right. 

A triend In the country acquaint !,r me, that two of three men 
of the town are got among them, and have brought words uml 
phrases, tt hieh were never IvtYflv in those parts. Tatter. 

Acquai ntaih.e.* adj. [Old Fr. accoinia/de.] Easy 

to be acquainted with ; nceessiblr:. Tins word is in 
our old lexicography, and it is also in the poetry 
of Chaucer. It is worthy of revival. 

Wherefore be wise, and aqnaintab/c, 

Goodly of word, nnd reasonable. Horn, of the liose, 1113. 

Acquaintance, it. s. [accoinlance, Fr.] 

1. The state of being acijuainted with; familiarity, 
knowledge. It is applied as well to persons as 
things, with the particle with. 

Nor wa> his acquaintance less with the famous poets of his 
age, thanwcf/// the noblemen and Indies. Dry den. 

Our admiration of a famous man lessens upon tier nearer 
acquaintance with him; and wc seldom hear of a celebrated 
person, without a catalogue of some notorious weaknesses and 
infirmities. Addison. 

Would we be admitted into nn acquaintance with God: let us 
study to resemble him. tVe must be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

Atterbury. 

2. Familiar know ledge, simply without a preposition. 

Brave soldier, pardou me, , 

That any accent breaking from my tongue, 

Should ‘scape the true acquaintance of mine car. Shakspcurc. 

This keeps the understanding long in converse with an object, 
And long converse brings acquaintance. South. 

In what manner he lived with those who were of his neigh¬ 
bourhood nnd acquaintance, how obliging his enrringe was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always read) to do 
them, I forbear particularly to sav. . Atterbury. 

3. A slight or initial knowledge, short of friendship, 
as applied to persons. 

I hope 1 am pretty near seeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivnte an acquaintance: because if you do not know me when 
wc meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and compare it 
with my tace; for my iiice and letters arc counterpart of my 
heart. Sunft to Pope. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance should precede the vows of 
friendship. Boltugbroke. 

4. The person with whom we are acquainted; him of 

whom we have some knowledge, without the inti¬ 
macy of friendship. In this sense, the plural is, 
in some authors, acquaintance, in others, acquain¬ 
tances. • 

. But she, till vow’il unto the red-cross knight. 

His wand’ring peril closely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 

But her dear heart with anguish did torment. Spenser, F. Q. 

That young men travel under some tutor, I allow well, 19 
that he he such' a one that may be able to tell them, what 
acquaintances they are to seek, what'.exercises or discipline the 
place yieldetb. • # ^«™». 
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% This, my lord, has justly acquired you as many (Heads, as 
there are peuons who have the honour to be known to you; 
mere acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all 
into a nearerline; and they who have conversed with you, are 
for ever after inviolably yours. J Drydcg. 

We scfrhc is ashamed of his nearest acqitait&ances ., 

Boyle against Bentley. 

Acqua'intant.# n. s. [Perhaps the original of the 
word acquaintance in Johnson’s fourth meaning 
of that word, which se e.] The person with whom 
we are acquainted. 

Thealma and Clcarchus, a pastoral history in smooth and 
easy verse, written lonjj since by John Chalkliill, Esq. an 
aequavtlunt and friend of Edmund Spenser. Iz. Walton. 

By the time tliat*an author hath written out a hook, he and 
his rentiers are become old acquaintants, and grow very loth to 
part. • • Swift, Tate of a Tub. 

Acqua'int^d. adj. [from acquaint.'] Familiar, weU 
known; not new. ’ * 

Now cull we our high court of parbament; 

That w*r or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakspeare. 

Acque'st. it. s. [acquest, Fr. from acquerir , written by 

• some acquis!, v itli a view to the word acquire , or 
ucquisito.] Attachment, acquisition; the thing 
gained. • 

New ucqucsts are mSre burden than strength. Bacon. 

Mud, repo-ed near thfc ostca of rivers, makes continual addi¬ 
tions to tne land, thereby excluding the sea, anil preserving 
these shells as trophies aud signs of its new acquests and en¬ 
croachments. Woodward. 

To ACQUIESCE, v. n. \acquiescer, Fr. acquiescere , 
Lat.] To rest in, or rerniyn satisfied with, with¬ 
out opposition or discontent. It has in before the 
object. * 

Others will, upon account of the reeeivtdness of the pro¬ 
posed opinion, think it rather worthy to be examined than 
acquiesced in. Boyle. 

Neither u bare approbation of, nor a mere wishing, nor un¬ 
active complacency in; nor, lastly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pass before God for a man’s 
willing of such things; and, consequently, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and acquiesce in an airy ungrounded 
persuasion, that they .will those things which really they not 
will, they fall thereby into a gross and fatal delusion. South. 

lie hath employed his transcendent wisdom and power, that 
by these he might make wav for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acquiesce. Grew. 

Acquiescence, n. s. [from acquiesce.] 

1. A silent appearance of content, distinguished on 

one side from avowed consent, on the other from 
opposition. • 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who were 
thought most averse from it, there appeared any sign of contra¬ 
diction to .that; but an entire acquiescence in all toe bishops 
thought fit to do. * ( hirciidou. 

2. Satisfaction; rest; content. 

Many indeed have given over their pursuits after fame, either 
from disappointment, or from experience o! the litthvpleasurc 
which attends it, or the better inlorniatious or nat'*. al coldness 
of old age; but seldom from a fqll satisfaction and acquiescence 
in their present enjoyments of it. Addison, 

3. Submission; confidence. * ' 

The greatest part of the world take up their persuasions con- 
eerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, aud a full acqui¬ 
escence in the word of those, who shaft represent things to them 
under these characters. South. 

Acquiescent.* adj. Easy: submitting. 

He that gocs*int<> the highlands with a mind naturally acqui¬ 
escent, ami a credulity eager for wonders, may come buck with 
an opinion very different from mine. 

Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 

To Acqui'et.* v. a. [Low Lat. acquicto.] To render 
quiet; to compose. , 
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.-lequiet his mind from stirring you against your own pence. 

. . ,. , , - Sir A. Shirley's Teat fix. 

Acqui iubee. ajf. [ from acqubc,] '^That which may 

be tmquinrd or obtained; attainable. 

r Those instincts, the connate (Wimples eifhivcn in 

the human soul, though they are troths aeqnnable and iledu- 

einle by rational consequence and argumentation, vet seem to 

he inscribed m the very cram and texture of the soul, antece¬ 
dent to any acquisition by industry or the exercise of ihc dis- 

“rclk faCulty ,n "?*"• • IlnU > n f Mankind. 

.k s ??"' er * . of cogitation and volition, and sensation, are 
neitner Inherent m matter as such, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it necessarily foHows, that 
tuey.proceed jrqm some cogitative substance, some incorporeal 
inhabitant within «s, which we call spirit and soul. Bentley. 

To ACQUrRL.'J' v. a. [old Fr. acquerrc ; and ar- 
qiicrir. Lat. acquiro .], 

,f I o gain by one’s own labour or power; to obtain 
what- is not received from nature, or transmitted by 
inheritance. 


Better to leave undone, than by our deed * 

Acquire too high a tame, while he, we serve, ’s mvav. 

, n Slwk.ij.wtrr, Ant. and ('leap. 

2. Io conic to; to attain. 

Motion cannot be perceived without the perception of its 
terms, viz. the parts of space which it immediately left, and 
those winch it next acquires. - Gianeillc, Scepsis. 

Ac'j^ui red. pltrficij). adj. [from acquire.] Gained by 
one s sell, in opposition to those things which arc 
bcstowvd by nature. 

We arc seldom at ease, and free enough from the solicitation 
of our natural or adopted desires; but u constant succession of 
uneasinesses, out of that Stock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Lode. 

Acgi.’i it Kit. n. x. [from acquire.] The person that 
acquires; a gainer. . 

Acqiu'ukment. m. s. [from acquire.'] That which 
is acquired; gain; attainment. The word nuty be 
properly used in opposition to the gifts of nature. 

These his acquirements, by industry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent endowments of nature. 

, Hayward on Edw. VI. 

By a content and acquiescence in every species of truth, wc 
embrace the shadow thereof; or so much as may palliate its 
just and substantial acquirements. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
a taste, file faculty must, in some degree, be born with us, 

. . Addison. 

Acquihi no.# u. x. Acquirement. 

The king, in honour, could do no less than give back to his 
son the privilege of his blood, with the acquirings of his father’s 
profession. Knout on x Eragmenta Regalia, Leicester. 

Acqu'iky.# ». s: Acquirement; attainment. 

No art reqiureth more hard study and pain toward the acquiry 
of it, than contentment; there bang so many obstacles in the 
way to it. . * Barrow, Serm. iii. 6 l. 

A cqv ism:.'* adj. [Lat. acqnisitns.] That which i» 
gained or acquired. 

Thiflhjnotioiis] being innate, and five arquisite, the rest are 
improper. Burton, Anal. Mel. p. iq. 

It there any supervenient* or acquisilc perfection, tis skill, 
knowledge, wisdom, it is from God, who gave us the means, 
and.blessed our industr}. Barrow, Serm. iii, 337. 

Acquisition.-}' n. s. [acquisition Lat. This word, as 
we see by the examples which Dr. Johnson has given 
of it, is not of any great age incur language; Den¬ 
ham’s beiug the oldest authority. In 1617, (long 
before Denham wrote,) the word is dhe of those ob¬ 
jected to by Fulke, in his remarks on the Rhemish 
translators of the New Testament, as being not in- 
tclltgiole to tm vulgar reader .] 

t. act of acquiring or gaining 
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Each man lias bat a limited right to Ike good things of the 
world; and the natural allowed way, by which he is. to com¬ 
pass the possession of these things, is by his o\Vn Industrious 
acquisition of them. , c South. 

2. The tiling gained ; acquirement. " ' 

Grent Sir, all acquisition 

Of glory as of empire, here I lay before . * * 

Your royal feet. J)cnhtum, Sophy. 

•A state can never arrive to its period iu a more deplorable 
crisis, than when some prince lies hovering like a vulture to dis¬ 
member its dying carcase f by which means it becomes only an 
acquisition to some mighty monarchy, without hopes of a resur¬ 
rection. Swift. 

Acquisitive, adj. [acquisitiviis, Lat.] That which 
is acquired or gained. 

He | William I.j died not in his acquisitive but in his native 
soil; nature herself, as it were, claiming a final interest in his 
body, when fortune had done with him. IVotlon, Rem. p. ro6. 
Acqli'sjtivki.y.* adv. .[l’ropi acquisitive, a term in 
grammar.] 

All maimer of verbs put arquisitircly, that is to say, with the 
tokens to andybraftcr them, will have a dative ease. Lilly, Gram. 
Acoiu's-r.'}- [Ital. acquisfo. Barb. Lat. acqui stum.] 
Acquisition. The same as Acquest. Dr. Johnson 
cites the instance from Milton, whose orthography 
is also oliservcd by Heath it* fits Chronicle of the 
Civil Wars, who writes “ his unjust acquis/s, ” 
p. 402., and by South, in his Serm. vii. 8y. 

llis servant he with new aequist 
Of true experience from tills great cvenf, 

With,peace and consolation hath dismist, Milton , S. J. 

To ACQITT. v. u. [acquitcr, Fr. See Quit.] 

1. To set free. 

Ne do I wish (for wishing were but vain) 

To lie acquit from my continual smart; m 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

Ami i iwd for pledge my poor eaptived lieart. Spcnsa. 

2. 'To clear from a charge of guilt; to absolve; 
opposed to condemn, either simply with an accusa¬ 
tive, as, the jury acquitted him, or with the particles 
Jrom or of, which is more common, before the crime. 

If I sin, then thou murkest me, and thou wilt not acquit me 
from mine iniquity. Job, x. 14, 

By the suffrage of the most and best he is already acquitted , 
and*, by the sentence of some, condemned. Dryden. 

t He that judges, without informing himself to the utmost that 
he is callable, cannot acquit himself 0/'judging amiss. Lode. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his majesty, whom 
1 entirely acquit of any imputation. ' Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Sternly to my principles, and not dispirited with my afflic¬ 
tions, I navcj by tne blessing of God on my endeavours, over¬ 
come all difficulties; and, in some measure, acquitted myself of 
the debt which I owed the [niblick, when I undertook this work. 

Dryden, 

4. In a similar sense, it is said, The man hath acquittal 
himself mil t that is, he discharged his duty. 

AcquiTment.*}" n. s. [old Fr. uquitement, dechorgc 
qu’un garant doit au garanti, Lacombe.] Tne 
state of being acquitted, or act of acquitting. 

The word imports properly an nr quit men t or discharge of a 
man upon some precedent accusation, and a full trial and cog¬ 
nizance of his cause had thereupon. South. 

Acqui'ttat. n. s. in law, is a deliverance ,and setting 
free from the. suspicion or guiltiness of an offence. 

• Ct/toel. 

The constant design of both these orators was, to chive some 
one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal of on 
accused person, Swift. 

'To Acquittance, v. n. To procure atf acquittance; 
• to acquit: a word not in present use. 

But it black scandal indfoul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the sequel of yduiluxiposition, 
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Your mere enforcement shell aequittanrime ' 

From allthe impure Wots and stains thereof. Sljtfiktpcurc. 

AcQUi'rrANfErf" «. s. [Ital. acquiitanza., q. tl. adqui- 
ftanlia, in quieting.] 

1. 'flic act of discharging from a debt. 

* • ( Bu£ soon shall find 

Forbearance no acquittance, ere day end. 

Jtistitf shall not return as bounty scorn’d. Mi/tmi, P. 1 ,. n. ? i. 

2. AVriting testifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For slid) a sum, from special office*. • 

Of Clinrles his father. , Shakspcarr, Love's Labour Lost. 

They quickly pay thehr debt, and then 
Take no acquittances, but pay again. Donne. 

The same man bought and sold to himself, paid the money, 
ami gave the acquittance. Arbulhuot. 

To Acra'se, or Acbaze.# v.tr. [Fr. ccraser.] Obso¬ 
lete. Sec Craze. # 

1. To impair the understanding; to infatuate. 

* These things did make me much that mourning to mi dike, 
And 1 aerased was, and thought at home to stay: 

But who is lie can ’void dcathk dart when he doth strike ? 

Mir./or Mag. p. ij8. 

2. To impair, simply; to destroy. 

My substance impaired, my credit aerated, my talent hidden. 

Gas.wigne’s Let. in the Hermit's Tale, p. it. 

A'crasy.# it. s. [Gr. dxpxaia.] Excess; irregularity. 

He was neither presuming, nor overbold, nor yet timorous; a 
little prone to anger, but never excessive in it, either as to mea¬ 
sure or time; which arrasics, whether you say of the body or 
mind, occasion great uneasiness. Cornish’s Life of Finikin, p. 84. 

'CltE.'j' n. s. E/Ecpe, Sax. Acre, Lye says, is com¬ 
mon to all the European languages. Sax. Diet. lie 
might have said further that it is an Eastern word ; 
anti tbjit agr, alcoro, and alclcoran, denote in the 
Hebrew, Syriack, and Arabick, a field, anduisband- 
man. So the Saxon tecceji-mon, an husband¬ 
man. Wachter, iu his Glossary, gives ac/eennan, a 
day labourer.] A quantity of laud containing in 
length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four 
thousand eight hundred and forty square yards. 

Search every acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. Shahspcare, King Lear. 

A'cued.* part. adj. [from acre.] Possessing acres: 
having property. , 

Hcatncote himself, and such large-item/ men. 

Pope, I mil. of liar. Ep. ii. 24c. 

A'cRtD.'f’ adj. [ctcer, Lat.] 

t. Of a not biting taste; bitter, so ns to leave a painful 
heat flpon the organs of taste. 

Bitter and acrid dtifbr only by the sharp pnrtftlcs of the first, 
being involved in a greater quantity of oil than those of the last. 

Arhutknot on Aliments. 

2. Acrimonious. 

Are the fibres gnawed and corroded by some acrid humours ? 

Reid’s Inquiry. 

Acrimo'nious.'I' adj. [from acrimony .] 

1. Abounding with acrimony; sharp; corrosive. 

If gall cannot be tendered acrimonious, and bitter of itself, 
then whatever acrimony or nmnritude redounds in it, must be 
from the admixture of melancholy. Harvey on Consumptions. 

2 . Severe. 

Swift mul Pope forbore to flatter him [Halifax] in his life, 
and after his death spoke of him. Swift with slight censure, and 
Pope in the character of Bufo with acrimonious contempt. » 

Johnson, Life of Lord J fat fox. 

AVntMo'NiousNESS.* n. s. The act of being acri¬ 
monious. 

Acrimoniously. & adv. In an acrimonious manner; 
severely. 

A'CUIMONY. it. s. (ammonia, Lat.] 

1. Sharpness, corrosiveness. * 
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* There be plants thathaven milk in them when they aret„t. 
as, figs, old .leltpce, sow-thistle;, spurge. The cause may be¬ 
an invention of putrefaction: for those ‘milks have all an a<-si¬ 
mony, though one would think they should be lenitive. 

" . _ * — paeon, Nat. Iflsl. 

The chymist* define salt, from some of its properties, to he 
a body fusible in the fire, congcalablu again by cold into brittle 
globes or crystals, soluble in water, to as to disappear,, not mal¬ 
leable, and having something in it which alfr-cts the organs of 
taste with a sensation of acrimony or sharpness. Arbulhuot. 

2. Sharpness of temper, severity, bitterness of thought 
or language. 

John the Baptist set himself with xnuch acrimony and indig¬ 
nation, to baffle this senseless arrogant conceit of theirs, which 
made them hurt'at the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below 
them, and not at all belonging to them. South. 

ATritUue. 11. s. [from acrid.'] An acrid taste; a 
biting heat on the palate. 

In green vitriol, with its astringent and sweetMitastC', is 
joined some arrilude. time's Museum. 

AcuoaAa / tical.'{*? adj. [oufo-fouai, Gr. 1 bear.] Of 

Acuo vma'tick. y or pertaining to deep learning; 
the opposite of oxotcrical. 

Aristotle was w ont to divide bis lectures and readings into 
aeroamatical anil exoterical. Hates, Remains, p. 148. 

We read no meoamalick lectures. Ibid. 

Achoa'ticks. )t.s. [yn(.oaliKci, Gr.] ’Aristotle’s lec¬ 
tures on the more nice and principal parts of phi¬ 
losophy, to which none but friends and scholars 
were admitted by him. 

A Clio MI O X. * it. s. [Gr. 'iupo; upo;, Fr. acromion.] 
A term in anatomy for the upper process of the 
shoulder-blade. 

The parts in man that maj'be called the porters, and which 
bear the burdens that are carried, can be no other than the 
scapula and its act (union, which is the pnrt upog which Un¬ 
burden is pitched. Smith's O/d Age, ]>. J 78. 

Acro'nycai,.'}* adj. [from •"*(•©*, summits, and n)£, 
no.c; importing the beginning of night.] A term of 
astronomy, applied to the stars, of which the rising 
or setting is t ailed aerotn/cal, when they either :)}>- 
pear above or sink below the horizon at the lime of 
sunset. It is opposed to rcsmicat. 

Aeronv that is, iumc.yt vespertine, or at [hebeginning of 
n/ght. So a star is said to rise or set acronym/, when it risetli 
or i vtti til at the nuwtttug; for then is the beginning of night. 

More, Song of fit Soul, Jnterpr. General. 

T.icv had the ex.-ct liehl and magnitude of the stars, the-ir 
heliacal, acronym!, inutiftine, and vespertine motions, rise and 
lid!. Sir T m llcrht it’s Tniiihi, p. 127. 

Ai:ro'nvcai.lv. adv. [from acrpni/eti/.] At the aero- 
nycal time. 

lie i., tviiipcstiious in the smntr.tr, when he rises heliucally, 
and rainy in ti.e winter, when iie ri-es aironyeally. Dryden. 

A'crokpihe. n.s. [from dx^fy and entigx, Or.] A 
shoot or sprout from the end of seeds before they 
are put in the ground. 

Many corns will smelt, or Inn*- their pulp turned into 4 sub¬ 
stance Tike thick cream; and will send iorth their subst«pc<in 
an an ti pin. Mortimer. 

AYitost'tREO. part. adj. Having sprouts, or having 

shot out. . 

For want of turning, when the malt is spread on the floor, 
it comes and sprouts at both ends, which ts called aerospired, 
and is fit only ii>r swine. Mortimer . 

Across.]' arfr. [from a for at, or the French d, as it 
is used in it travers, and cross. 

1. Athwart, laid over something so as to cross it. 

The harp hath the concnve not along the strings, but across 
the strings: and no harp hath the sound so melting and pro¬ 
longed as the Irish harp. * Pa, on. 



This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with Mini aero st, # 

He stood, reflecting on his couiftry’slosi. / Dryden. 

There is a set of artisans, who, by the Help of several ppfcs, 
which they lay acwrench others shoulders, build themselves up 
r into a kind cf piwamid ; so that you see aepile of men in the air 
of four or five rowMising one above another. AdsUton.' 

2 . Adversely; contrurily. 

When king and queen saw things thus go across. 

To quiet all, a parliament they called. Mir. for Mag. p. 344. 

Acno'sTiCK.-f- n. s. [from any©* and r»'je©’> Gr.] A 
poeat in which the first letter of every line being 
taklai, makes up the name of the person nr thing on 
which the poem is written. 

.He may apply his mind,to heraldry, antiquity ; — uiuke 
epithalamuimS, &c. anagrams, chronograms, acrostic/,.•, upon 
his friends’ names. Rjirlon, Aunt- Met. p. 2 Si. 

To judge whether she ft absolutely cried up a beauty, we 
mutt consult the wooden registers, the lynches in tlie publick 
walks, ami the window-panes in coflee-houses and taverns; 
where' you’ll be sure to see her name in acrostieks. 

* Student, ii. jj;. 

Acno'sTfCK.'f- atlj. . 

1, Thtit which relates to an acrostick. 

On benches sonic scrawl out one leaden rhj me: , 

Or aiming at the shortest road to fame. 

Crump their vast genius in acrostick name ! Student, i. 239. 

2 . That which contains acrostjd»s. 

Leave writidg plays, and choose tor thv command 
Some peaeetiil province itfacroslick laml: 

There tljou may’st wings display, mnl altars raise, 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 

Diydett, Mac I'li chon. 

Acno'sTicALt.Y. # arlv. In the manner of an acrostick. 
.fCROTEllS, or AC&OTRR 1 A. ii.s. [from 6 use ,, Or. 
the extremity of any .body.] Little pedestals 
without liases, placed at the middle and the two 
extremes of pediments, sometimes serving to sup¬ 
port statue*. 

To ACT. v.n. [«go, arhtm, Lat.] 

1. To be in action, nol to vest. 

He hangs between in doubt to act or rest. Pope. 

2. To perform the proper functions. 

Albeit the will is not capable of brtng compelled to any ot 
its actings, yet it is capable of being made to act with more or 
less difficulty, according to the different impressions it receives 
from motives or objects. South. 

3. To practice arts or duties; to conduct one’s self. 

’Tis plain, that she who, for a kingdom now, 

Would sacrifice her love, and break her vow, 

Xot out of love, but interest, acts Tilone, 

And would, cv’n in my, arms, lie thinking of a throne. 

liryitcn, Contjurst of (irunada. 
The desire of happiness, and the constraint it puts upon us to 
art for it, ho body accounts an abridgement of liberty. I.ockc. 

The splendour of his office, is the tnkyn ofthaf sa-.red cha¬ 
racter which he inwardly bears: and one of these ought con¬ 
stantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to act 
up to’it, through the whole course of his administration. . 

Atlerhvry , Scntt. 

It is our part and duty to co-opcrate with this grace, vigo¬ 
rously to exert those powers and act up to those advantages to 
which it restores us. He has given eyes to the Wind, and 
feet to the lame. Rogers, Serin. 

4. To produce effects in sonic passive subject. 

Hcnee ’tis we wait the woml’rous cause to find 
How body acts upon impassive mind. Garth, Disprn. 

The stomach, the intestines, the musclcB of the lower belly, 
all ad upon the aliment ; besides, the chyle is not sucked, but 
squeezed into the mouths of the lactcals, byttlie action of the 
’.. fibres of the guts. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

To Ac tVft n. 

1. Tp lim* a borrowed character; ns, a.itfagc-plnyen , 
jfhnour and shfjtnefrom no condition rise; 

Act well yblin ptftt, tlf ere all the honour lies. -r Pope. 


2. To counterfeit; tp feign' by .action. 

Hit former trembling once agauirenew’d, 

With acted fear the villain thus pursu’d. ‘ Dryden. 

3. To actuate; to put in motion; .to te <be 

movements. S v ' 

Most people in the world arc deleft by jerity ami humour, 
by strange anil irrational changes. Smith. 

, Perhaps thev are ns proud as Lucifer, at Covetous m Dcmas, 
as false as Judas, ami, in the whole course of their conversa¬ 
tion, art, and are acteif, not by devotion, but design. South. 

Viha suppose two diufiict ’incommunicable consciousnesses 
acting the same body, the one constantly by day, the other by 
night; and, 011‘the Other side, tl» 4 t v same consciousness acting 
by intervals two distinct bodies. Lockc. 

AcT.'f' »!s. [rtc/wm, Lat.] < 

1. Something done;* a deed;«n exploit whether 

good or ill. . * 

. • A lower placf, 110^well. 

May make too great ail art : 

Better tnMeavc undone than by pur deed " 

Ac<|uire too high a fame. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cfcop. 

The conscious wretch mustedl his acts reveal; 

Loth to confess, unable to conceal; 

From the first moment of his vital breath. 

To bis last hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 

2. Agency; the power of producing an effect. 

I w ill try the forces 

Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging; but none human; 

To try the vigour of them, iu)d apply t 

Allay mqnts to their act; and by them gather 

Then* several virtues and effects. Sttalspcarc, Cymbiline. 

3. Action; the performance of exploits; production 
of effects. 

’Tis m> math in your nature to do good, that your file is but. 
one continued art of placing benefits on many, OB the sun is 
always (Sirryiiu his light to some part or other of the world. 

Dryden, Fables. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame, 

Ilis will ami act, his word and work the same. Prior. 

The doing of some particular thing; a step taken; 
a purpose executed. 

This act persuades me. 

That this reinotion of the duko and her. 

Is practice only. . Shaispcarc, JC. Lear. 

5. ,v state of reality ; effort. 

The seeds of Ik rhs and plants at the first are notin art, hut 
in possibility that which they afterwards grow to be. /footer. 

(rod alone excepted, who actually and everlastingly is what¬ 
soever he may be, and which eannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not; all other things besides arc somewhat in possi¬ 
bility, which as yet they arc not in act.- , '• llpykcr. 

, Sure they’re conscious 

Of some intended mischief, and arc fletfi 
To put it into act. Denham, Sophy. 

6 . Incipient agency; tendency to an effort 1 . 

Her legs were Iniskin’d, and the left before; 

In act to shoot, a silver bow she bore. Dryden. 

7. A part of a play,, during which the fiction proceeds 
without interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition required by 
Christ, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that last 
scene of their last art, immediately before tile exitf be as op¬ 
portunely and acceptably performed, as at .any other point of 
their lives. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

Five in ts arc the just measure of a play. . * Roscommon. 

8 . decree of tv court of justice, or edict,, ot a legis¬ 
lature. ;•> V.,. : 

They make edicts for usury to support nsutefS, rcpgal daily 
aiiv wholesome oetest abided against the rich, and provide 
more piercing statute* daily to chain up and restrain the poor. 

■i\ Shahspcdfe, Coriot. 

K You that ore king, though he do wear the crown*; 

Have caus’d him, by dew Oct of pqriiftmeef. 

To blot out me. % ’ i • ■ ■ Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
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9. Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial acts ure all those matters which relate tS judicial 
proceeding*? and lining reduced into writing by a pubfick wv 
Ary, are recorded by the authority ot'the judge. Ay life. 

ib. An academical expression. The act at both 
universities <s holden in Trinity term. It also 
imnjjes the exercise, or ceremony, observed in the 
puolick schools, for a degree in the universities. 

Voted in convocation, that no oc&bould be celebrated this 
year, under pretence that there Aj no doctor of divinity pro¬ 
ceeded. I,ifr if A. Wood, p. Tf$. 

Now the commcnccnumt draw on, tmd 'the senior proctor, 
cither never having any polite learning, or having outgrown 
what he had ; the junior a a* pitched upon to be thaafeMrr of the 
act, us we call it. A. Philips, Life of Alp. Williams, p.33. 

At the university arts, in the collections of Oxford vferso, 
end on every publiek occasion, where the ingenious were 
invited to a rival display <jf their abilities, lie upper's to have 
been the principal and most popular peri'ornier. 

iVartun, Life of Bathurst, p 46. 

A'ctinu.# n. s. [from to act.'] 

1. Action. * 

The divine compassion, wheresoever it fixes, removes all 
obstacles, answers all objections, and needs no other reason of 
its actings, but its own sovereign, ubsolute, accountable 
freedom. • .South, .SVrm. vi. J75. 

Or that the resolute acting of your blood 
f.'oiihi have attain’d the effect of your own purpose. 

Shakspcare, Alerts, for Alias. 

a. IVforming an assumed or dramalick part. 

The church of Rome hath been plcused to maka l^r own 
publiek prayers suitable to these three patterns, apparitions, 
actings, and images. Brecht, Smtl and Sam. at Emior, p.400. 
Whose tidings hard, aiicctcd and constrain’d. 

Churchill, Eosciad. 

fl'm.r.ssAF adj. [from act and less.] Without spirit ; 
insipid. • 

Lose him to her, to her ! 

A poor, young, adless, i ndigested tiling. Southcme, V. Pr. A. 1. 

A'ction.-J' w- s. [action , Fr. actio , Lat.] 

f. The quality or state of acting, opposite to rest. 

O noble English that could entertain' 

With half their forces tiic full power of France; 

And let another half stand laughing by, 

AH out of w ork, and cold for action. Shakspcare, Hen. K 

а. An act or thing done; a deed. , 

This action, I now go on. 

Is for my better grace. Shakspcare, Winter's Talc. 

God never "accepts a good Inclination instead of a good ac¬ 
tion, where that action may be done; nay, so much the con¬ 
trary', that, if a good inclination be not seconded bv a good 
action , the want of that action is made so much the more cri¬ 
minal and inexcusable. * South. 

3. Agency, operation. 

It is better therefore, that the earth should move about its 
own centre, and make those useful vicissitudes of night and 
day, than expose always the same side to the action of the sun. 

' : Bentley. 

He has settled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies arc governed in their actions upon one 
another. _ Chcync. 

4. The series of events represented in a fable. 

This action should have three qualifications. First, it should 
be but one action ; secondly, it should be an entire action ; and, 
thirdly, it should be a great action. Addison. 

5. Gesticulation; the accordance of the motions of 
the body'with the words spoken; a part of oratory. 

. — He that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist. 

While he that nears makes fearful action 

With wrinkled brows. # Shakspcare, K. John. 

. Our orators are observed to make use of less gesture or ac¬ 
tion than’those of other countries. , Addisw. 

б . [In law.] It is used with* the preposition against 
before the person, and J'orjpdote the thing. 
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» Actions are personal, real, and mixt; action personal be¬ 
longs to a man against another, by reason of any contract, of¬ 
fence, or cause, of like force with a contract or offence made 
or done by him or some other, for whose fact he is to answer. 
Action real is prtn to any man against another, that possess•* 
the thing required or sued for in his odrn nmna and mo other 
liiaU’s. Action mixt is that which lies as wclrmimc/ or for 
the thing which we seek, as against the person that hath it; 
called mixt, because it hath a mixr respect both to the thing 
and to the person. 

Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Action civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us; as/ a sum of money formerly lent. Action penal is that 
which amis at some penalty or punishment in the party sued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary: as, in common law, the next 
friAids of a man feloniously slain shall pursue the law against 
the murderer. Action mixt is that which seeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, and a penalty also for the unjust de¬ 
taining of the same. 

Action upon the case, is an action gfVcn for redress of wrongs 
done without force against any man, by law not specially pro¬ 
vided for. 

Action upon the statute, is an actum brought agonist a man 
upon breach of a statute. Vowel. 

There was never man could have A juster action against filthy 

* fortune than 1, since all otliqr things being granted me, her 
blindness is tiie only lett. Sidney. 

, For our reward then. 

First, all our debts arcs paid; dangers of law, 

Actions , decrees, judgments, against us quitter?. II. Jtmson. 

7. Dr. Johnson says, that the word in the plural is, 
in Franco, the same as stocks in England. It is 
also so employed by one of our own purest writers. 
In the Swedish language likewise, actie is stogie 
and artichandlarc, a stock-jobber. 

Stock-jobbers industriously spread such reports that actions 
may fall, and their friends buy So ad\ anlage. Swift, ExamfSo 24. 

Actionable, adj. [from action.] That which admits 
an action in law to be brought against it; punish¬ 
able. 

His process was formed; whereby he was found guilty of 
nought else, that I could learn, which was actionable, but of 
ambition. Howe/, Vocal Point. 

No man’s face is actionable: these singularities arc interpret- 
able from more innocent causes. <.'«//,< r. 

A'ctionably.# adv* In a manner subject ton process 
of law. 

AVtionauv, or AVtionist. n.s. [from action.] One 
that has a share in actions or stocks. 

A'ction-takino. adj. Accustomed to resent by 
means of law; litigiqus. 

A knave, a rascai, a filthy worsted-stocking knave ; a lily - 
liver'd action-taking knave. • Shale..peen\ 

A'otio v-th re'ate nek. -X 11. s. Qne that is of a litigious 
or revengeful disposition, accustomed to threaten 
actions at law. 

Ye envious and deadly malicious, ye ini pleader* and action - 
threaleners, how long shall the Lord sutler you in his 1 louse, 
in which dwcllcth nothing but pence aud chanty. 

Murmur, Trails, of Bcza, p. X 7 A. 

Actita'tion. m. r. [from acJj/o, I.at.] Action quick 
and frequent. Diet. 

r Jo A'ctivate.’J* v. a. [from active.] To make aciivew 
This word is thought to be used only by Bacon; 
according to Dr. Johnson. But it is to be fount] 
elsewhere, and well applied. 

He disclaimed) the opinion of Caietan and Camcraccnsis con¬ 
cerning the ability of the mind in such acts collaterally, as not 
to be activated unless it also were active. 

Mountagn, Ap. to Caesar, p. 85. 

The Holy Ghost adivaleth and enableth it fthc will.] 

Ibid, p. 94. 

As snow add ice, especially being holpen, and their cold 
activated by nitre or salt, wUi turn watyr into ice, and-that ia 
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a few hour, ; so it may lie, it will turn wood or stiff flay into 
stone in longer time. Bacrit. 

V't i’ive. ad}. {aclivus, Lttt.] 

t. That which hass jlu? power or quality of acting. 

■ These particles have pot only a vit VncrlUe, accompanied 
with such passive lavtS of motion, as naturally result fromdlmt 
force, bat hho they are moved by certain active principles, 
such as is that of gravity. and that'which causes fermentation, 
and the t ohesion of bodies. Xewton, Uptick*. 

i. That which acts, opposed to passive, or that which 
suffers. 

— When nu even flame two hearts slid touch, . 

' ills office was indulgently to fit 
Art ires to passives, correspondency 

(Wily llis subject was. * * Donne, Poems, \i. 4?. 

If you think that by multiplying the uddituinents in the 
same proportion, that you multiply lift ore, the work will lol- 
lo\> /you mav he deceived: for qn.uititv in the passive vvdl 
more resistance than the quantity in the aeliir will add 
force. ltn.-un. 

3. Bti»y, 01 loaned in action ; opposed to idle or seden- 
tunj , or any state of which the ditties are performed 
only by (lie mental ^powers. 

’Tis virtuous action that must praise bring forth, 

Without which, slow advice II little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counsel, praise deserve. 

Though in the tidier pari they camioj, serf e. Denham. 

p Practic'd!; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had iir/these men fresh experic. u ■, how 
dangerous such tut tee errors are. lt.n,ker. 

Nimble; agile; quick. 

. iSomo bend the stubborn how for victory; 

Atl some with darts their artier sinews tiy. Dn;J. n. 

6 . In grammar. 

A verb actin' is that which signifies action, a, l truth. 

* Clarke, 1 ,/Jm C! nun. 

A'ctivf.i,v.*(~ a dr. [from itrfive.'] Dr. Jolnison has not 
rightly’ distinguished the meanings of this wonl. 

t. In an active manner; busily; nimbly. 

The sweet odours fly more uclirch / abroad. 

Up. Palm l an lie It ... eh. a. 

He cau be nctlcily sen iceahle to Kim no longer. 

South, Strut, vis. r n/. 

3. In an active signification. A grammatical term. 

is •) further, it [the word min r’i is soiCLfutcs taken a-'l;vrln 
iu |#_i*iJ. AT<> 'tutu#:') . (/». |». 2c.;. 

A verb jiiuU-r is cnelishl*l ‘f.,m times n-ur' {»/. mil times 
passively. 

3. In act. 

I> the fVc'.us! fief, ,i*111*'., r li»!ie i>y \<>u to 

lip. Hall, ('rises of CtHisvimrc. 

Persons, virioilsly itr.iiiKvl, v*.»nt no tthccU to make them 
actively vicious. Hr t tic it, ( in isi. AIop. \\. 

A / CTiVENF.Sj!>.'j' )!.s. pfrom active .] The quality <d 
being active; quickness; nimblcne-H. <lhis is ;i 
word nMW^tarcly used than activity, Dr. Johnson 
says; ana lie kid given only the example from 
Wilkins. ' 

What strange agility and artiorness do our common tumblers 
ami dancers on the r* jw attain to, by continual exercise. 

It.It in', Alulhrmat. Alttpu k. 

You have just cause to wonder, and admire the at. tti t .tens 
of the Spanish agints about our court. Ilouilt, Let tees, 2. C1. 

Am'vny. ». s, [from active.'] The quality ol being 
active, applied either to things or persons. 

Ssdt pr,! to ice, e» in' the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
crcaseth the art it tit/ of cold. Bacon. 

Our adversary will not bridle, though vve Circ; he watches 
every turn of our soul, and incident of our life; and, if we 
remit ouy grlmttj, v ill take advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

AVfOK, n. s. {actor, Lut.] 

1. Ilg that acts, or uerlorms afty thing! 1 - y 
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The virtues of cither ago may correct the defects of both ; 
and good tor succession, that young men may be learners, 
while incu iu a;;c are actors. ’ Burov. 

He, who writes an Jincomhm Xeronis, if be'tloesit heartilv, 
is himself hut a transcript of Nero in his mind, and would 
gladly enough sec such pranks, as he was famous for, acted again, 
though Iu d ues not he the tretor of than hyinelf, -South. 

2. Me that personate* a character; a stage-player. 

. ’ Would v mi have , 

Siii'h an Herculean actor in the scene. 

And not this hydra? "Kiev must sweat no less 

To fit llicir properties, tfr^i t’expri •‘s their parts. B. Jonsoii. 

When a good ut lor doth his part present, 

In every act lie our attention draws. 

That at the last be n.ny find just applause. Denham. 

Tlicse^alse beauties of the stage arc no more lusting than a 
rain-bow j when the actor ceases to shine upon them, they 
vanish in a twinkling. l)rj/tlrn 3 Snttn. Fr. 

AVriiE’ts. 11. s. {arttier, Fr.] 

1. .Site that performs .my thing. 

Virgil lyis, indeed, admitted fame as an actress in the . Tin. itl? 
hut ti e part she acts is very short, and none of the most 
admired circumstances oft liat«divinc work. Addison, 

We sprights have just such natures 
We Imd, for alt the world, when human creatures; 

And therefore I that was an actress here, 

i’lay all my tricks in hell, .1 goldin tjjere. Dn/dcn. 

2. A woman that plays on the stage. 

AVitai.. ad}, {actnet, Fr.] 

t. That which comprises action. 

tu tin. slumhrv agitation, besides lff*r walking and other 
art nut pHibrmanccs, what, at any time, have you heard her 
“U ? S/takspcarr, Math. 

2. itc.illy in act; not purely potential. 

p Sin, tin re in pmv’r hclbro 

Once art not now iu body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. ” ' Alii Ion, 

3. In act; not purely in speculation. 

for hi 1 that hut conceives a crime in thought, 
t'ontiMcts Urn danger of an actual fault: * " 

Then what must he expect that still proceeds 
To finish sin, and work up thoughti to deeds? Drt/drn. 

Arn a'i.itv. n. s. {{coni actual.] The state of being 
ael uni. 

The athtat.ti/ of these spiritual qualities is thus imprisoned, 
though their .potentiality he not quite destroyed; and thus a 
miss, extended, impenetrable, passive, divisible, unintelligent 
■i.hstanceis generated, which we 1 ail matter. Chn/ue. 

AVtially, adv. [from actual .] I11 act; iu elicct; 

really. 

All mankind acknowledge themselves able aud sufficient to 
do many things which urlua/h / they never do. ■ South. 

Head one, of the chronkfcs, and you will think you were 
reading a history of the kings of I ra?! or Judah, where the 
historians were net null// inspired, and where, by a particular 
scheme of providence, the kings were distinguished by judg¬ 
ments or blessings, according as they promoted idolatry,’ or the 
the worship of the true God. Addison. 

Though our temporal prospects should be full ofdanger, or 
though the days of sorrow should act unlit/ overtake us, yet still 
we ..ni..t repose ourselves on God. Rogers. 

A'ctualness. 11. s. [front actual .] The quality of 

being act ual. 

A'cTi’ARV.'f* it. s, {ticluarim, Lai.] The register who 
compiles the minutes of the proiveilings of n court; 
a term of the civil law. It is now assumed by the 
ch'i ks of some societ ies iu the metropolis. 

Suppose the judge should say, tfint he would have the keep¬ 
ing of the acts of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the i ustody of them ’HHth liiinself: certainly, in this case, 
the actuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. Ayhffc. 
i The time is a principal eimiinstance in all consecrations, and 
is evcrinvje roost pnmitimlly Recorded by (Jw actuaries, or pub- 
lick notaries - Bp. Rmmhaty, Ch. »f Fng. dcjciulcd, p. yy. 
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AVtuate. adj. [from the verb to actuate.'] Put into 
action; animated; brought into effect. * 

The urtivi informations of the intellect filling the passive re- 
ftption of the will, like form closing with matter, grew actuate 
into a thiril and distinct perfection of practice. Sout/i. 

To A*CTUA*IiK. v. n. [from ago, actum, r,til.] 'l'o 
put juto action 5 to invigorate or encrca.su the powers 
of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living spirit, 
and seems, by some vital irradiation, to lie actuated iyto this 
lustre. * Brown, I'ldg.'Err.' 

Such is every mfin, who has not actuated the grace given him, 
to the subduing of every reigning sin. Dec. of Piety. 

Men of the greatest abililies arc most fired wifh ambition; 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds arte the least 
actuated by it. Addison. 

Our passions are the springs which actuate the powers of our 
nature. , lingers. 

A err action.# it. s. [IVom tatuale.] Operation; lln* 
quality of bringing into effect. 

The soul, being an active nature, is always prepending to the 
exercise of one fucultj or other, and that to the utmost it is 
aide; and )ft, being of a limited capacity, it can deploy bn< 
one in liiglu of exercise at once; which when it loscth and 
abates ofits st rength and snpream vigour, somr other, whose 
improvement was all thft while hindered by this its engrossing 
rival, must by consequence begin now to display itself, and 
to awaken into a more vigorous actuation. 

G/aunt/e, Pre-exist. of Ranh, p. no. 

I have presupposed all tilings distinct from him to have been 
produced out of nothing by him, and conscquently.to lie pos¬ 
terior ilot. only the motion, but the actuation of his will. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 

Arrro'hE. adj. [from art.] That which bath strong 
povversjif action : a word little used. 

To A'CUATE. v. o. [acuo, Lut.] To sharpen, to 
invigorate with any powers of sharpness. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, 
and dcbaiu hiug with strong wines, do inflame and aruatc the 
blood, whereby it is capacitated to corrode the lungs. 

Ilanrjt on Comump. 

Arr'irv.# n.s. [F r. aruite, which Cot grave renders 
acintir , sharpness.] 

[The] acuity or .Jiluiitness of the pin that bears the lAird. 

Perkins till the Magnet. Xcedtc, lint. It. See. iv^iS. 

Acit'j.eate.'}' adj. [acidrat tut, T.nt.] That which has 
a point or sting; pvickly: that which terminates in 
a sharp point. Used also metaphorically. 

To contain anger from mischief, thomth it take hold of a man, 
then- be two things whereof von 11111st liavt special caution; the 
one, of extreme bittprno-s <>t words; especially,*if they be aeu- 
teatc: for comimmia inalcdicta are nothing so much. And again, 
that in anger a man reveal no secrets. Huron, Rungs, Ivii. 

ACU’MEN.^ n. s. [I.at.] A sharp point ; figura¬ 
tively, quickness of intellects. 

• Look into his true and constant religion and piety, his jus¬ 
tice, his learning, above all kings christened, his acumen,' his 
judgement, his memory. 

Coke of K. .Tames, Peoc. against Garnet, sign. C.\ y. h. 

Tile word was much aflectcd by the learned Aristarchus 
in common conversation, to signify genius or natural acumen. 

Pi pc. 

To Acu'jMinate.# r. n. [from acumen.] To rise like a 
cone. Cockeram’s old dictionary notices this vyrb, 
and explains it, “ to whet, or sharpen.” 

• They [the prelates] according to their hierarchies acuminat¬ 
ing still higher and higher in u cone of prelaty, instead of 
healing up the gashes of the church,.ai it happens in such 
pointed bodies meeting, fidl to core one another with thjjir 
sharp spire*, for upper place and precedence. 

• Mi/ton, Heaton of Ck. Coe. b. i. 

Acu'minate.# adj. Figtirq|Svcly, sharp. 
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, In Bellosita — are rare, acuminate, quick, and phantasmal 
blades of your employment. Gai/ton, .Voles on 1 ). Quite, iv. 

Acu'minated. part. adj. Ending in a point; sharp- 
pointed. f 

This is not acuminated and pointed, n$in the rest, but scemetli, 
as it wore, cut Off. Brou n, h/g. Err. 

I appropriate this word, AVi me tangrre, to a small round 
acuminated tulrerele, which hath not much pain, unless touched 
or rubbed, or exasperated by topicks. Wiseman. 

Acumika'tion.# 11. s. [from the Lat. acinninaiux.] A 
sharp point. 

The’coronary thorns did not only expre«, the scorn of the ?m- 
posers, by that figure into which they were contrived; but did 
also pierce his tcnyler and sasrod temples to a multiplicity of 
pains, by their numerous acitminalions. Pearson on the Creed, iv. 

ACTT'TE.'}” adj, ^arttlm, Eat.] 

1. Sharp, gliding in a point; opposed to obtuse or blttut 

Hiving tile ideas of uti obtuse and an (fete angled tffanglc, 
both drawn from equal bases and between parallels, I ear.,' by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one 11m to '*c the other, but 
eanr.ot that way know whether they be equal. T.ocke. 

2. In ti figurative son-e applied t:» men; ingenious; 
penetrating; opposed to tl/d! or stupid. 

The acute ;ai.l ingenious author, among many very fine 
thought-., ami uiuonmiou reflections, has starred the notion of 
seeing all tiling. it\ (hid. t.ocke. 

3* Spoken of the senses; vigorous: pi overfill in ope¬ 
ration. 

M ere our senses altered and made iimeh quiche* and at idee, 
the. apiitvrmiee mid outward scheme of things would Inive quite 
another face, to us. Lmhe. 

-|. Sharp, in taste. <W 

Let us take a taste, and principally pierce these four vessels, 
sweet, acute, austere, and mild. I Yhduktr, VI. of the Grape, \>.n. 

5. Acute disease. Any di-ease which is attended with 

an increased velocity ol blood,, and terminates in a 
few ilays; opposed to t hconical. ‘ (Inina/. 

6 . Acute accent; that which raises or sharpens the 
voice. 

To Aci/te.# r. a. To render the accent acute. 

Art' Ti;r.v. adv. [Icoin acute."] After an acute man¬ 
ner : sharply : it .is used as well in the figurative as 
primitive sense. 

He that will look info main parts of Asia .md America, will 
find men renom there perhaps as 'acutely a- himself, who yet 
never heard of a si Ungisiu. " Loikt. 

Arr'rr.NT.ss.'}- n.s. [from acute, n Inch see.] 

1. .Sharpness. 

I # I 

-Diver- shapes, smoothness, nspcjitv, 

Straiglilncss, acatemst, and rotundity. ■ 

More, .Song id’tic .Son/, ili. ii. g j. 

2. 1mu*v of intellects. 

They vwn.ld not lie so apt to think, tli". tin re eonl.l be no¬ 
thing iddeil to the or,dt ness and pen; tr.itioil of tlvir under- 
st.md'ncs. t.ocke. 

3. Quickness and vigour of son-es. 

If eve,-o framul tould not v i. w at once the Imml and the 
liour-])l.i1e. their ov. ins c'-uld not be 1 cm tited liy that acute¬ 
ness; widen. 1. hil;t it i ,: -,rov.'! »l the ; .eeret contrivance of the 
machine, made ha.i lo-e ils u-e. Locke. 

4. Violence am! speedy crisis of a malady. 

We apply prc-eiu remedies according to indications, respect¬ 
ing ratlu r the aenteuas of the di .e.iv, and precipitancy of the 
occasion, than tl'.e ri-inj; enj setting .if stars. ‘ Brown. 

5. Siiarpnc's of sottnd. " 

’I'llis uri.ienr.,, of sound will slmvv, that whilst, to the eye, 
the bell secies*o be. at rest, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a very brisk motion, without which they could not strike tile 

, ,. Bo/i/e, 

To Ada it. v.- v. a. [Uat. arhtgo.] To drive; to com- 
pel. We arc told by Dr. Johnson, who bardv 
notices adaeled, its apart, adjective, that this word, a’* 
it 2 
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a verb is not used. The word, however, is in our, 
old dictionaries, without such etfpul§jon from our 
language; and it is thus used by an excellent writer, 
,who deserves to be better known, • 

Owl fcimself once compelled the wicked Egyptians, by flies, 
and frogs, and jp-ashoppers, and other such like contemptible 
worms, to coniess the power of his divine majesty; not vouch- 
soling to a'dact them by any other erf his creatures more worthy. 

Falherby, Atheomastir, p. 15. 

ADAGE, f*? n. s. [adugium, Lat.] A maxim handed 
A'DACY. 3 down from antiquity; a proverb., 

“» Shallow unimproved intellects, are confident pretdhdcrs to 
.certainty; us if, contrary to the adage, science had no friend 
'bufrjgnorancc. , C.lanville, Seep. Sclent. 

Pine fruits of learning ! old nmbitious fdol, 

Dar’st thou apply that adage of the school, 

As if ’tis nothing woith that Ties conceal’d; 

Science is not science till reveal’d ? < Dry den. 

“"Nuhcs post inihrem,” is a known adagy, signifying the 
speedy succession of miseries upon miseries. Smith, Old Age, ;r. 
Ada'gial.* adj. [Fr. adagial, which is rendered by 
Cotgravc, “ proverbial, or full of adages.” Lat. 
adagium. In old Fr. adagial is also a substantive, 
signifying tin homme plaisant el faceticux. V. Roque¬ 
fort Gloss.} Proverbial. 

That adagial verse [No sooner the courtesy born, than the 
resentment thereof dead,] wa» highly opprobrious to mankind. 

* Harrow, Works, i. 94. 

ADA'GKj.y n. s. [Italian, at leisure ] A term used 
by musicians, to mark a slow time. 

Re has no ear for nuisick, and cannot distinguish a jig from 
rdttbdagio. Dr. Jl'arton, Works, i. 187. 

A'DAMANT. n. s. [/Mamas, Lat. from a and tixpvw, 
Gr. that is insuperable, infrangible .] 

1. A stone, imagined ,hy writers, of impenetrable 
hardness. 

So great a fear my natnc amongst them spread. 

That they suppos’d I could rend bars of steel. 

And spurn in pieces posts of adamant. Shakspeure. 

Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanc'd, 

Caine tovv’ring, arm’d in adamant and gold. Milton. 

Eternal Deities, 

Who rul<d the world with absolute decrees. 

And write whatever time shall bring to pass, 

With pens of adamant, on plates of brass. Dn/den. 

2 . The diamond. 

Hardness, wherein some stones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other stones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the factitious stones of chymist*, in ,<nutation, being easily de¬ 
tected by an ordinary hipidist. Ray oh the Creation, 

f. Adamant Ifc taken for the loadstone. 

You draw me, you hawl-hearted adamant. 

But yet you draw not iroh; for inv heart ■ 

Is true as steel. •Shaksprarr. 

Let him change his lodging from one part of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Boron. 

ADAMjyfTl/AN.'f' adj. [Lat. ailaman teens, Ovid.] Hard 
as adamant. 


[He] weaponless himself, 

Made anus ridiculous, uscleA the forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer’d cuira,s. 

Chalybean temper’d steel, and frock of mail. 

Adamantvnu proof. Milton. 

This word occurs perhaps only in this passage. 
Adama'ntink. adj. ^adamant in us, Lat.} 
t. Made of adamant. 


Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns threats the sky. Drydcn. 

a. Having the qualities of ndamunt; as, hardness, in¬ 
dissolubility. 

Could Eve’s weak hand; extended to the tree, 

Jn sunder rend that adpwntine chain, 
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Whose golden links, effects and causes be, 

And wjpeh to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain ? Duties. 

An eternal sterility must have possessed the world, where all 
things had been fixed and fastened everlnstingly*with the ada¬ 
mantine chains of specific gravity; if the Almighty had not 
spoken and said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield¬ 
ing seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit adiqp its kind; find it 
was so. Bentley. 

ii adamantine chains shall death be bound ? *• , 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. Pope. 

Tho’ adamantine bonds the chief restrain, 

The dire restraint his wisdAn will defeat, 

And soon restore him to fiis regal sent. Pope. 

A'dam’s- apple, n. s. [in anatomy.} A prominent part 
of the throat. 

A'DAMTTE.# h. 5 . [from Adam. The Adamites 
arc an old heresy, of which St. Augustine maketh 
mention, but renewed by the Anabaptists. I11 the 
assembly*of the Adamites, men and women pray 
naked. See. Pagit’s Hercsiography , p. 89.} 

What though our fields present a naked sight, 

A paradise should be an Adamite! Clear eland. Poems, p. If. 

I had rather be an Adamite and bring fig-tree leaves into 
fashion again. Bcaunt. and FI., Pilgrim, ii. 1. 

There were Adamites in former times, and rebaptizers. 

* Uourll, Letters, iv. 19. 

Adami'tick.# adj. Like an Adamite. 

Nor is it other than rustick or adamiliek impudence to con¬ 
fine nature to itself, and to strip our bodies of all the addita- 
ments of fair vestments, or other ornaments of human art and 
invention. lip. Taylor, Artif. Hundsom. p. 164. 

To AD ATT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit one thing 
to another; to suit: to proportion. 

’Tis true, but let it not lie known, 

My eyes arc somewhat dimmish grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 0 

To your (Jeeays adapts my sight. Swift. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good poet 
will adapt the very sounds, as well os words, to the things ha 
treats of. Pope’s Letters. 

Ada'ptaiile.# adj. That which may be adapted. 

Adaptabi'mty.^ ft. s. The capability of adaption. 

Adapta'tion. 7 i. s. [from adapt.] The act of fitting 
one thing to another; the fitness of one thing to 
another. 

Some species there be of middle nature#; that is, of bird and 
boost, as batts; yet are their parts so set together, that we 
cannot define the beginning or end of either, there being a 
comrni.xtion of both, rather than adaptation or cemqst of the 
one unto the other. Brown, rids. F.rr. 

Adhesion may be in part ascribed, cither to some clastical 
motion in the pressed glass, or to the exquisitc adfipfatioit of 

■ the almost numberless, though very smalt, asperities of the one, 
and the numerous little cavities of th« other; whetchy the 
surfaces do lock in with one another, or are, as it were, clasped 
together. Boyle, 

Ada'ption. n. s. [from adapt."] The net of fitting. 

It were alone a sufficient work to shew all the necessities, the 
wise contrivances, and prudent adaptions, of these admirable 
machines for the benefit of the whole. Cheyne- 

Ada'ptness. n. s. [for adaptedness , from adapt.] 

Some notes are to display the adaptness of the sound to ths 
sense. Bp. Newton on Milton. 

This word I have found no where else. 

To A iiai/nt.# v. a. [« and daunt.] To subdue. 

With mighty corace, 

[Hoj adanutrd I ho rage 

Of*a lyon savage. S'celton^qf Hercules, Poems, V.;I. 

To Adaw.* r. a. [Mr. Masoti derives tills word irotp 
the pretended Saxon abjntmu, with the explana¬ 
tion of extinguerc ; which, as Mr. Boucher has 
.observed, is a word not in existence. Mr. Upton, 
observing that adaw is once used by .Spenser for 
extinguish , (in the second instance here cited,) 
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thinks that the poet might have had in view the 
Sax. bpicj-citn, abpaejcan, extinguerc. Thtf word 

r irliaps nfcy be referred to the verb to awe, with the 
prefixed, which is common, (as in the preceding 
wo^d tut aunt,) and the d inserted, to prevent an 
ill sound from the collision of two vowels. It is now 
obsolete.] To daunt.; to keep under; to subject. 
The sight thereof did greatly him adaw. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. vii. r j. 

As the bright sun, what time hiMerie tome • 

Towards the westerne brim begins to draw. 

Gins to obate the brightnesse of his borne, 

And fervour of his flames Somewhat adaw. Ibid. v. ix. yj. 

3'o Ajja'w.# t).«. To be daunted. Obsolete. 

Therewith herwrathfull courage gun appall. 

And haughtie spirits meekly to adaw. Spenser, V. Q. iv. vi. 26. 
Ada'ys. * adv. [ On days. Dr. Joli usnif admits anights, 
but not this word; which k of frequent dccurrcnce 
in our language, though Johnson thinks.the com¬ 
position tuAvtuluys barbarous; of which the words 
were formerly written disftinct.] 

-Here I many a man compleine, 

That nowe on daies thou sliult findc. 

At nede, lew frciulos kiude. Gower, Von/. Am. b. 5. 

Myself will have a douBIc eye, 

Ylike to mi flock and thine; 

For alas ! at home f have a sire, 

A stepdame eke, as hot as fire, 

That duly aduys counts mine. Spenser, Shep. Cal. March. 
They that will have men saved and damned In a Stoical ne¬ 
cessity, now adays, may borrow this fancy of the StoicKsSlso. 

Hammond's Works, iv. ft 12. 

To Adco'h i , oit.vri;.'|~ r. a. [from ad and corpus.'] To 
unite one body tvith another; more usually written 
accorporlttr : to which l)r. Johnson refers the reader, 
without, however, having noticed that wold. In 
our old dictionaries, adcorporatcd is termed married. 
’To ADD. v. v. {addo, Lat.] 

1. To join something to that which w r as before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference, 

If to his words it adds one grain of sense. Dry dm. 

They, whose muses have the highest flown, 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an art of friendship to their ow 11. Drydni. 

a. To perform the mental operation of adding one 
number or conception to another. To add to is pro¬ 
per, but to add together seems a solecism. 

Whatsoever positive ideas a man lias in his mind, of any 
quantity, he ran repeat it, and add it to the former, as easily as 
he can add together the ideas of two days, or two j ears. Locke. 

A 'doable. atlj. [from add.'] That lo which some¬ 
thing may be added. AddiUc is more proper. It 
signifies more properly that which may be added. 

The first number in every addition is called the addabte num¬ 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and the number 
invented by the addition, the aggregate or sum. Cocker. 

To Abdf/cimate. v. a. [addecimo, Lat.] To take or 
ascertain tithes. Diet. 

To AddeTm.-| v. a. [from deem.] 

1. To esteem; to account. This word is now out of 
use. 

She scorns to be nd<U 1 n'd so worthless-base, 

As to be mov’d to such an ink-my. Daniel, Civ. Wars. 

2. To award; to sentence. . 

So unto him they did itdihtmc the prise 
Of nil that triumph. Spenser, F. < 2 . v. iii. Ij. 

-The winged god, that wound* th Beans — 

Addi em'd me to endure til’s penauuee sore. Did. vi. viii. 22. 
ADDENDUM.* n.Si [Lat’] An addition or .ippci^ 
dix to a work ; ^ny addition, generally speaking. In 
the pi. addenda, » 
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A'ddkr. n. s. [ZEttep, iEesop, Nabhpe, as it seems 
from eiccejv Sax. poison. Moes-Goth. nadr, vi- 
pera.] A serpent, a viper, a poisonous reptile; 
perhaps of any species. In common language 
adders and snakes are not the same. » 

Or is the adder better than the eel. 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? Shakspeare. 

An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. . Shakspeare. 

The adder teaches us where to strike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. ‘ Taylor. 

A'oderV-uuass. n. s. The name of a plant, imagined 
by Skinner to be so named because serpents lurk 
about it. . • 

A'j>deks-ton(;ue. «. 5. [ ophioglosstm, Lat.] The 
name of an herb. * • 

It hath #10 visible flower; hut the seeds arc produced on » 
Spike, which resembles a serpent’s tongue; which seed ^con¬ 
tained in many longitudinal cells. Miller. 

The most eommoii simples are romfrey, bugle, acrimony, 
saniclc, paui’s-betony, flucliiu, perriwinkle, adder'sdongue. 

, s ll'isrma 11, Surg. 

A'dbeks-wout. n. s. A u herb, so named on account 
of its virtue, real or supposed, of curing the bite of 
serpents. 

A'nmm.i:. wl). [irons add.] Possible to be added. 
See Addabi.k. 

Ti e clearest idea it can get of infinity, is the confused, in- 
comprehensible remainder of 1 miles-., aiUlible numlftxs, which 
affords no prospect of stop or boundary. Locke. 

Ajhmbi'Tity. 11. s. [from addi life.] The possibility 
of being added. . 

This endless addition, or addihUHy (if any one like the word 
better) of numbers, so apparcuUto tfie mind, is that which gives 
us the clearest and most distinct idejj of infinity. Locke. 

A'dwci:. 11. s. [for which we corruptly speak and write 
adz, from abejv, Sax. an axe.] 

The mldirc Imtli its blade made thin and somewlint arching. 
As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, so the addice 
hath its edge athwart the handle, arniris ground to a basil on its 
inside to its outer edge. Moron, Meehan, i'.’.i or. 

AddiVt.* sidj. Formerly used for addicted. 

Neither would we atvthis day he so addict to superstition, 
were it not that we so much esteemed the filling of our bellies. 

Homilies, ii. 97. 

If he hr addi' * to \ ice, '* 

Quickie him lliei will entire, Shakspeare, Pass. /Wg..\viii, 

To AD'DFCT.f !>. a. laddico, Lat.] 

1. 'Fo devote, to dedicate, in a good sense; which is 
rarely used. 

Ye know the house of Stephanos, <hat flicy luuc aildicted 
themselves to tile ministry of the saints 1 Cor. xt i. it. 

2 . Dr. Johnson says, this word is commonly taken in 
a bail sense; as. he addicted hi nsefto nee. This is 
so far from being the ease, that some of our best 
writers abundantly use it in a good sense. One of 
our earliest 1 ‘.cieographers thus illustrates the verb 
addict, “ To addict himself to live uprightly” Bur- 
rot’s Alvcaj ie; and under tiie adjective addict says, 

“ Addict and given to the study oj /earning.” 

They did either earnestly lament and bewail their sinful live*, 
or did 'addict llu-imrh es to'more fervent prayer. 

Homilies, ii. Of Fasting. 
My grandfather Jesus, when he hadLumch given himself to 
the reading of the luw and the prophctsftmd oilier 'woks of our 
fiithtrs, and had gotten therein good judgement, Wj- drawn on 
also Ilium If to ifkite something pertaining to le.-niimr ami wis¬ 
dom, to the intent that those which arc- desirous 10 icnrn, and 
addicted rotnexc tilings, might profit muchnu-re :u living accord¬ 
ing to the law. Prologue to Ifce/esiioiictts. 

All knowledge, arising from observation, mu;t be cither of 

those sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit of 
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men’s lives, or such whose end is to improve men’s rational fa¬ 
culties in tlie knowledge of things. The former, necessity will 
put inen upon the finding out; the latter require “ seccssiun et 
otia," freedom from other employments, a mind addicted to 
• them, and industry in the study ot them. • 

* '■ SiMing fleet, Orig. Sac. ii, ii. 

Jinny men, addicted rather to eontemplation than action, in, 
the infancy of Christianity, to avoid the nentof persecution, did 
withdrew themselves from the press of the people in populous 
cities to a mpre solitary life*. Sir R. Twisdcn, Mon. Life, p. 3. 

Whether if each of these towns were addicted to some pecu¬ 
liar manufacture, ; wc should not find, that the employing many 
.. hands together on the same work was the way to perfect our 
workmen'd B/>. Berkeley, Uuirisl.ni^. 

.The people of Ireland were much more addicted to pasturage 
than agriculture. * Burk*, Abr. Eng. Wit.nub. 

3. To devote one’s self to any person, party, or per¬ 
suasion. A Latiuism* 

lam neither author or fautor of any sect: I wilt have no man 
adaiet himself to me ; hut if I have any thing right, defend it as 
truth’s. B. Jons.01. 

A'nmtTEDNKSs. )!. S. [tram ttddirlah'] The quality 

or state of being addicted. 

Those know how tittle J have remitted of my former addicted - 
mss to make cliymieal experiment# Boi/tc.* 

Anni'cnox.-j- n. s, [addictio, T,at.] 

1. The act of devoting, or giving upl 

Much is to he found, in men of all conditions, of that which 
is called pedantry in scholars} 7 whief) is nothing else hut an ob¬ 
stinate addiction to the forms of some private life, and not 
regarding general things enough. 

Sprat, Hist, of the Royal Surirfi), p. 67. 

2 . .The state of being devoted. 

It is a wonder hoW his^race should glean it, 

Since his addiction was to courses vain; ' 

His companies unlcfter’d, ruda and shallow;"' 

His hours fill’ll up with riyts, banquets, sports. Shakspcarr. 

A'dditamf.nt. n. s. [ addiimnentum , Lat.] The addi¬ 
tion, or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brass, nor other metals, of it¬ 
self, by simple fire : sous the enquiry must he upon the calcina¬ 
tion, and t!ie additament, and the charge of them. Hanoi. 

In 11 palace there is first the case or fuhriek, or moles of the 
structure itself; and, besides that, there are certain addilamnils 
that contribute to its ornament ami w-c; as, various furniture, 
rare fountains and aqueducts, divers things appciidiratcd to it. 

llnti, ()i ig. of Man- 

Anni' riox; n. s. [froth odd.] 

1. The act of adding one thing lo another; opposed 
to diminution. 

The infinite distance between 1 1 141.Creator and the noblest of 
all creatures, catjnever be measured, nor exhausted by endless 
addition of finite degrees. Bcnllei/. 

2 . Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modestlv done, If any of our own wisdom in¬ 
trude or interpose, or be willing to make additions to what 
Christ and his Apostles have designed. Hammond. 

Some such resemblances, mcthiriks, I find 
Of our last evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with tuldition strange ! Milton. 

The abolishing of villnnage, together with the custom per¬ 
mitted, among the nobles, V’ 1 ' selling their lands, was a mighty 
addition to the power of the commons. Swift. 

3. In Arithmetic. 

Addition is the reduction of two or more numbers of like 
kind together into one sum or total. Cocker's Arith, 

4. In law. A Uthyrivcn to a man over and above bis 
Christian namermd surname, shewing his estate, 
degree, occupation, trade, age, placq of dwelling. 

Vowel. 

Only retain 

The name, and all th' adilition to a king; 

The swny, revenue, execution. 

Beloved sons, be yours; which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. Shufopeare, K. Lear. 


From this time, 

For vthnt he did before Corioli, cell him, 

With all th’ applause and clamonrof the host,# 

Cains Maivius CorioUmu-. Bear th’ addition nobly ever. • 

Shakspcare, Corio/anns. 
There arose new deputes upon the persons iiuiuei} by the 
king, or rather agniii' < . the additions mid appellations of title, 
w hich were made to theb' names. Clarendon. 

AhWtionai. adj. [ihiin addition.'] That which is 
mlded. 

Otir kalcinlar being r-pM' reformed mu! set right, it may he 
kept so, without any considerable variation, for many ages, by 
emitting one leap-yeat; be. the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. Holder on Time. 

Tin: greatest wit-., that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in so good an understanding, and celebrated one an¬ 
other with so much generosity, that each of them receives an 
additional lustrutivom liis enteniporaftps. Addison. 

They iaebuh- in them tyct vyy kind of evidence, which is 
supposed to be powerful; and do, withal, afford us several 
other additional proof, of great force and clearness. Altvrbnnff * 1 

Am)i'rtoxAt..'f- n. *. Additaincnl: something added, 
which, however, l)r. Johnson says, is not in use; 
though good authors employ it. 

Max he, jonic little additional may farther the incorporation. 

• Bacon. 

They can tell us, that al 1 the laws do feodis are but additional* 
to the ancient civil law. Bacon. 

Many thunks lor the additiiowh you are pleased to communi¬ 
cate to me, in continuance of f-ir l’hilip^Midncy’s Arcadia. 

HornII, Lt tl< rs, iv. lo. 
II»>vv*mucli she [the church of Rome] hath in her superfluous 
addilionn/s built upon good foundations, gold, silver, hay, stub¬ 
ble, and the like, is no win re better distinguished than in wlmt 
our church of England hath rrjerted, and in what she hath re¬ 
tained. Putter's Mod. of the O'/, of Eng. p, 452, 

Adih't^pn’ai.i.y.* udv. In addition. 

N'or can anv representation of Clod’s proceedings he more 
harsh and incredible, than to suppose him, by his omnipotent 
will ami power, eternally mid miraculously preserving such 
creatures unto endless punishment, who never had in them 
either originally or additional'll/, any principle of immortality at 
all. Clerk, Letter to Jkntivi It. 

A nni'rioNARV.^' adj. That which may bo added. 

This liberty lie compasseth by one distinction, aud that is, of 
what is necessary, and what is addiliomiru. 

* Herbert, ffanmfry Parson, eh. ,11. 

A^miToiiY. adj. [from add.] That which has the 
power or quality of adding. 

The adit non/ fiction gives to 11 great man a larger sfiare of 
reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to serve some 
good end or purpose. Arbiillinot. 

A'DDLlvj"' adj. [from abel, u disease, Sax.according 
to Skinner and Junim: perhaps from ybel, idle, 
barren, unfruitful. The latter of the preceding 
etymologies, which Dr. Johnson has given, may be 
rejected; but we may safely refer to the Sax. abel, 
morbus, a disease; or to the verb ahlian, tobesiek; 
or to the lit it. hadyl, corrupt, rotten; hadlu; to cor¬ 
rupt, to putrefy. Thus Verstegan says, “ we yet 
call eggs addle , when they are corrupt,” Our 
old lexicographers, IFuloet and Minshcu, call such 
an egg, ovum nrinnm ,■ “ quia uquam, lmbet urino in 
eo similem.” Atlla in the Suio-Goth. language is 
lo make urine. I loncc perhaps addle-pool. Addle iu 
flic Lancashire dialect ruitfill. Originally 

applied to eggs, and signifying such ns produce 
nothing, but grow rptlen under the hen; thence 
transferred to brains that produce nothing. 

• There’s one with truncheon, like a Indie. 

That carries eggs too fresh or addle/ # 

And still at random, ns he goes, 

Among the rabble rout bcfcows. Hedibno. 
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After mucli solitariness, fasting, or long sickness, tbeir brains 
were addle, atid their bellies as empty of meat .as their heads of 
wit. # J/nrhin on Melancholy, p. 659. 

Thus far the poet; Imt his brains grow addle: 

Ami all the roll is purely from his noddle. Dryden. 

To A'jtDLE. [from addle, adj. ] To make addle; 
to corrupt; tb make barren. 

ThiS*!s also evidenced in eggs, whereof the sound ones ijiik, 
and such as are addled swim; as do also those that are termed 
hypnnemia', or wind eggs. Rroirn, )'alg. Err. 

'To A'nnuc. v.11. To grow; tAimcrcasc. ObsvTlcte. 

Where ivy embmreth the tree very sore, ‘i 

Kill ivy, else tree will addle no more. Tutted.1 Husbandry, 

A'nnr.E-HKAut.i).# adj. [Sherwood, in bis dictionary 
introduces addle-head, which he interprets, “ <jui 
n’a point tic ccrvcnu.”] 

Addle-headed students. Trawmf Rabelais, iv. 

A'ddUs-patku. adj. Having addled brains' .See 
* Aunjui:. • 

Poor slaves in metre, dull and addb-paled. 

Who rhyme below even D»\id*s psalms translated. Dryden. 
To Aou'oo.v. X- v.a. [from cd and dorm.'] To adjudge. 
Now judge then, O tin >11 greatest goddessp true. 

According a . thy selle <U>st *cc and ho.ire, • 

And unto me addn.iui tin# is my due. S /v user, T. < 1 . vie \ii. ;6. 
Adijo'usko.-^ part. adj. In heraldry, .signifies beasts, 
Ac. limit’d back to buck. 

To Al)l)lt L'j'SS. a. [addresser, Fr. from dcrcear , 
Span, froni dirign, dim hint, I.at. or fmin.tlje low 
Lat. arldretiare , vel addeessure, V. Du Cange.] 

1. To prepare one’s self to enter upon any action; as, 
he addressed himself to the work. It lias to before 
the tiling 

With him the Palmer eke. in habit sad, % 

Himself addresl hi that adventure hard. S/irnscr, J\< 1 . 

It lifted up its head, and did i.ildre\s 
Itself hi motion, like a» it would speak. Shaksprarc, llainlel. 

Then Timms, from bis chariot leaping light. 

Address’d himself on foot to single fadit. Dri/di 11. 

For myself, tn'dressiuy .myself to Norwich, whither it uas bis 
majesty’s pleasure to remove me, 1 was at the first received 
with more respect, than in such times 1 could have expected. 

Up. Hull, Hard Measnrt. 

z. To get ready; t# put in a state tor immediate u*e. 
They fell directly on the English battle; a hereupon the etui 
ofWmvviek addressed his men to take the llauk. Ilm/iranl. 

Duke Frederick hearing, bow that every day 
Aten of great worth resorted to this forest, 

Address’d a mighty power, which were on foot, 
tn his own conduct purposely to take 

His brother here. Shnhtpeare, J* yen Me if. 

To-night in Ilarflcur we will be your guest, 

To-morrow for the march we are tuldiesl. ShaUpeare. 

3. To apply to another bv words, with various lornis 
of construction. 

4. Sometimes without a proposition, Dr. Johnson 
siiys; and yet, in the two iirst. instances, given by 
hint, the preposition to is obvious. 

To such I would address with this most affectionate petition. 

Deem/ of Tied/. 

Among the crowd, but far above the rest, 

Young Ttirnus to the beauteous maid addnst. Drt/den. 

Are not your orders to addreis the senate? Addison. 

y. Sometimes with to. 

Addressing to Pcjlio, his great patron, and himself no vnl *u- 
poet, he began td assert hit,native character, which is soldi. 

■ nitty. Dryden. 

6 . Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he ad¬ 
dressed himself to the general. 

7. Sometimes with the accusative of the matter oi* 

the address, whi«h may be the nominative to the 
passive. m 
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• . i He young uero huu uddtvssed his prayers to him for his as- 
Mbtawe. Dryrictt 

The prince himself, with awful dread possess’d, 

1 Its ivies to great Apollo thus addresl. Drt/den. 

His suit was eoiffmon ; but, above the rest J • 

To both the brother-princes thus adders!. ’ ’Dryden. 

8 . L o tuldress [in law] is t„ apply to the kins in form. 
the representatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-counnl, address d the kin/; to have it recalled. Swift. 

Addre'ss. fv.s. [addressr, Fr.] 

1. V ci bal application to any one, by way of perstup- 
sion, fietition. 


Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name, 

Had h; It confess’d ipid bull' conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree, and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d yvitli the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s soft address. 

That, as the wound, the passion might increase. grintt 

Alo-t of the persons, to whom these addresses are made, are 
not wise ami skilful judges, but tite influenced bv their own sin¬ 
ful appetites and passions. Hath, Impel, v. of the Mind. 

2 . Courtship. 

1 hey often have reveal’d their passion to me: 

« hut, tell me, whose add, css thou iuroutAit most; 

I long to know, ami yet J dread to hear it. Addison. 

A geptleinan, whom, t am. sure, von \ourself would have* 

approved, madcjifc ad'ffeswf to me. ’ * Addison. 

3 . Manner of addressing another: as,wcNuv, a man of 

an happy or a pleasing address ; a man <>J an att/ixuard 
address. % ,, • 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

1 .could produce innumerable instances from my own obser¬ 
vation, of ev ents imputed to the pro/uund -kill and' add, ess of a 
mint- ter, w liieh, in reality, were either 111 < re effect - of negligence, 
weakness, buniowr, passion, or pride, or, at best, tmt tbe na* 
(lira! eottr e of thing, left to themselves. Sirs ft. 

5 . Manner of directing a letter; it sense chieflymer¬ 
cantile, Dr. Johnson -ays; but it is now general, a 
person being desired to leave his addiess , who lias 
called upon another without seeing him. 

6. Written application to any one, generally com¬ 
plimentary; as a dedication of a work. 

Jt is deihi.itcd in a very elegant address to Sir (’barks .SeiUcv. 

_ .foknmn. Life of Drydt u. 

7. I lie complimentary reply of the House of Lords or 
( ominous, to the king's speech from tliotlmme, or 
any other formal application by i J nrliumt-ty to 

II is Majesty. 

Oil,- woiild*iliink that the late ml,I, had given them ',bc 
./aeobite pat tv | a mottal hlflvi, by the desperate rage i/ny are in, 

JJcntfrtfy l.r 1 /1 thy |). 


Anntti.'ssKit. J- 11 . s. [from address.! The person that 
addresses or petitions. 

_ fbe addi-foi is oiler tbeir own persons, and tl.ev ..re satisfied 
viitb liila*.' naans. llntkc to /he Sin ’/its Rristol. 

To \ 1)1)1 IT!.# r. a. [from addueo, l.at,] To bring 
Ibrvvard: to urge; to allege. 

Nothing could Imvc been more miluckilv adduced by 
Mr. 1 ocke to support bis aursina # to fust principles than the 
t xiimpie ot 1 r Isaac Newton. lleitt’s Inquiry. 

I iie learned and ingenious author of Hermes, with gnat, 
strength 01 ariu.meat, shews, that language is founded in com¬ 
pact, and not ta nature. Ills trend. Lord Monhoddo, with great 
hv.rning and ingemen, sopportsthe smite opinion, and jurists 
tit it laugmcjo is not natural to man, hut|M)it is acquired ; and, 
in the. nurse of hi, reflections, he irdduceiTlhe opinions not only 
oi heat I a 11 philosophers, poets, and historians, but of Christian 
divines, both ancient and modern. 

■ idle, (trig, and Pragr. of H ’Wring, eh. 1. 

Anm 'iTNT. adj. [(idd’ieens, T-flfc] 

• A nor.I applied to those muscle*that bring forward, close, or 
diavv togi tbei the putts ot the body to vvliieh they are annexed. 


Quincy. 
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Addu'cjble.# adj. That which may be brought fot- 
ward. ’ ? 

Addu'ction.* n. s. [Lat. adductus.] The act of 

* adducing or bringing forward. r 

Thtv [the muscles] can stir the limb inward, outward ; for¬ 
ward, backward; upward, downward; they can perform add no* 
/ioii, abduction; flexion, extension. Snath, Old Age, p. 6 j. 

The chief purpose of the note* is to explain our author’s 
allusions, to illustrate or vindicate his beauties, to point out his 
imitations both of others and of himself, to elucidate his obsolete 
diction, and by the adduction and juxta-position of parallel;, 
universally gleaned both from his poetry and prose, tb ascertain 
his favourite words, and to shew die peculiarities of his phra¬ 
seology. War tun, Prif. to his Kdil. of Milton's Smaller Poems. 

ADnu'tfriVE.* adj. [from adduct, ] That which fetches, 
or brings down. • «• 

Here the gentleman falls foul on my folly for attributing these 
ltw-aelcs to the priests’ power, and not to’ God ; "which I do no 
more than themselves; and for bringing their imaginary Christ 
front heaven; which is the English of their ad.lurtioc motion. 

Brennt, Saul and Samuel at Undot, p. 411. 

To Addu'lce. v. a. [ addot/cir, Fr. didcis, Lat.] To 
sweeten: a word notnow in use. 

Thus did the French embassadors, with great shew of tliei/ 
king’s affection, and many sugared words, seek to addulee-M 
matters between the two kings. , Huron, Henry 17 /. 

ADELANTJ'DO. * n. s. [Span', the king’s lieutenant 
in a province, or a^” grtoit place of ciiarge. 
Minsljcu says, we use' it for the Lord admiral; the 
Spanish using adelantado de mar for general of 
an army or armada al «■«.] 

Open liojdoor ; if the adelantado of Spain were here, lie should 
not enter. 11 . Jonsilfi , Even/ Man out if his Humour, V. v i. 

He thought himself ns complete an adrlsinJado as he that is 
known by wearing a cloak of tfift't taftaty eighteen years. 

• Nash's Lenten Sluffi ■. 

A'deuno.T n.s. [from rebel, Sax. illustrious; or, as 
Dr. Wilkins has .observed, compounded of abcla, 
noble, and linj, a representative. Brit, edling. The 
word ling was used by the Anglo-Saxons to denote 
progem % or the younger. See Spchnan. Tims we 
call a young duck, duckling; and, as Mr. Boucher 
has added, the Normans tfere formerly called 
Norldlings, i. e. children of Hie North.'] A word of 
honour among the Angles, properly appertaining to 
the king’s children: king Edward tho Confessor, 
being without issue, and intending to make Edgar 
his heir, called him a dr ling. Casxf. 

Adeno'craph^,,,/;. 5. [from aJwsvand yfalpai, Or.] A 
treatise of the* gltftids. 

Ade'mption. n.s. [adimo, ademptum, Lat.] Taking 
away; privation. < * Diet. 

ADETT.f w. s. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, adeptus 
arteni; so Dr. Johnson thinks; and Mr. Horne 
Tooke informs us, that adept is the past participle 
of the ancient verb apio , from which apiscor, and 
from that adipiscor. In old Fr. the participle adept 
also is to be found for obtained. But the etymology 
must be carried to to the Arabiek adah, “ quod iis 
prrecipuc competit, qui res niiraudas ac stupendas, 
cjuulcs, nimirum, pi’® se fcrunt chymici, didice- 
runt.” Hunt Afelntiq. Ling. Arab. 4to.Oxon. 1739. 
p. 43O He that is completely skilled in all the 
secrets of his art. It is, in its original signification, 
appropriated to the chymists, but is now extended 
to other artists. 

. Tbey sny, any mortals may t ,i|tiy the most intimate fainiliari-- 
tics with these gentle spirit 11 , upon a condition very easy to all 
true adepts, an inviolate preservation of chastity. 

Pope, Letter pngUed to the llape of the Lock. 
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With this trumpery they <fmv Julian off from Christianity, 
and 'made him think himself ns great nn adept as any of Kit 
teachers. _ _ _ Identity on I'rce-H'hin&ing, p. 164. 

The Dominicans of Spain were accomplished adepts iir the 
learning aud language of the Arabians. 

IVarton, ltist. Egg, Poetry i. 191. 

Am/i'T. adj. Skilful; throughly versed. 

. If there ho really such adept philosophers us we arctold of] f 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are umsicrs of 
extremely potent meustmiuns. Boyle. 

To A*DEQITATE.=) 5 *L a. [Lat. adeqno.] To resemble 
exactly! 

Though it he an impossibility for any creature to adequate 
God in his eternity, yet he hath ordained all his sons in Christ 
to partake of it by living w ith him eternally. 

Shclford, Discourses, n, 227. 

Let me givc^pu one instance more, of a truly intellectual 
object, vx^etlyrMequated and proportioned unto the intellertuaJ 
appetite : and that is teaming aim knowledge. 

. l'ollicrby, Athcom. p. toft - 

ADf.ouate. adj. [adeijna/ns, I.af. Equal to : propor¬ 
tionate; correspondent *to, so 11s to bear an exact 
resemblance or proportion. It is used generally in 
a figurative sense, and often with the particle to. 

Contingent death seems to he whole adequate object of 
popular courage; but n necessary and unavoidableeoflin strikes 
paleness into the stoutest heart. Harvey on Consumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate, and sutVicient to coin- 
pass their respective ends. South. 

Ail our simple ideas are adequate; because, being nothing but 
the •flix ts of certain powers in things, litted and ordained by 
God to produce such sensations in us, they cannot hut lie cor¬ 
respondent and adequate to those powers. Locke. 

Those are adequate ideas, winch perfectly represent their 
archetypes or objects. Inadequate are hut a partial, or in¬ 
complete, representation of those archetypes to w*irh they arc 
referred. Watts, Logick. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate .] 

1. In an adequate manner; with justness of represen¬ 
tation ; with exactness of proportion. 

Gratitude consists adequately in these two things: first, that 
it is a debt; and, secondly, that it is such a debt as is left to 
every mail’s ingenuity, whether lie will pay or no. Sou/Jr. 

2. It is used with the particle to. 

Piety is the necessary Christian virtue, proportioned rtdrywitrA/ 
to the omniscience and spirituality of that infinite Deity. 

• Hammond on Fundamentals. 

ADequateness. n. s. [from adequate.] The state of 
being adequate; justness of representation; exact¬ 
ness of proportion. 

Adequation.* n. s. Adequateness. 

The principles of logick and natural reason tell tit, that there 
must he a just proportion and adequation between the medium 
by which we prove, and the conclusion to be proved. 

Bp. Bartow 1 Remains, p. 12 

Adespo'tick. adj. Not absolute; not dcspotick. Diet. 

AoeiDiateb.* part. adj. Adopted for a son. See 
Affiliate. Diet. 

To ADIIE'RE. v. n. [ adhecreo , Lat.] 

1. To slick to; as, wax to the finger; with to before 

the thing. . . 

2. To stick, in a figurative sense; to be consistent; to 
hold together. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a scniple, 
no scruple of u scruple, no incredulous or unsafe circum¬ 
stance— Shahsfthttre, Twelfth Night. 

3. To remain firmly fixed to ft party, person, oropininn. 

Good gentlemen, he hathmuch talk’d of you;] 

And sure I am, two men tnire are not living. 

To whom he more adherct. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

• Every man of sense will agree with me, that singularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to the 
dictates of conscience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 

AdiieDencs. n. s. [from adhere. j Sec Adhesion; 
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1. The quality of adhering, or sticking; tenacity* 

2. lit a figurative sense, fixedness Ofmind; steadiness; 

The arm adherence of the Jew* to their religion i* no less re¬ 
markable than their dispersion; c onsidering it as persecuted or 
con&mned os^r.the whole earth. _ Addison. 

A constant adherence to one sort of diet may have bad effects 
' on anT constitution. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Pinin' good sense, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more effectual than those arts, which are contemptu¬ 
ously called the spirit of ncgociati&fi Sudft. 

ADHE / REj»cv.' f f* n. s. [Tlie same witli adherence.} 
l. Steady attachment. 

:How are they swayed, even in their loves and hatreds, their 

{ icrsuasions and piettes, their esteem or disesteem, most what 
ly custom and prepossession, or by adherenrys and admirations 
of men’s persons 1 Up. TaylorMxtif. Hand. p. i;s. 

2. That which adheres., * • . 

Vices have a native adhrrency of vexation. Decay of Piety . 
AoHE'BEXT.-f' adj. [from adhere.} 
i. Sticking to. . 

Close to the cliff with Isoth his hands lie clung. 

And stuck adherent, and suspended hung. Pope. 

2 . United with. . 

There is no sin but iswttemled and surrounded with so many 
miseries, and adherent bitternesses, that it is at best but like a 
single drop of honey in a sea of gall. South, Serin, viii. 105. 

Modes are said to be inherent or adherent, that is, proper or 
improper. Adherent^ or improper modes arise from the joining 
of some accidental substance to the chief subject, which yet may 
tie separated from it; so when a bowl is wet, 0/ a*boy is 
cloathed, these are adherent modes; for the water and the 
clothes are distinct substances which adhere to the howl, or to 
the boy. Watts, Logick. 

Adhe'rent. n. s. [from adhere.'} 

1. The person that adheres; one that supports the 
cause, or follows the fortune of another; a follower, 
a partisan. 

Princes must give protection to their subjects and adherents, 
when worthy occasion shall require it. Raleigh. 

A new war must be undertaken upon the advice of those, 
who, with their partisans and adherents, were to be the sole 
gainers by it. Swift. 

C. Any thing outwardly belonging to a person. 

When they cannot shake the main fort, they must try if they 
can possess themselves of the outworks, raise some prejudice 
against his discretion, his humour, his carriage, and his ex¬ 
trinsic adherents. Government of the Tongue. 

Adhf/eenti.y. # rule. In an adherent manner. 
Adhf/ker. n. s. [from adhere.} I Ie that adheres. 

He ought to be indulgent to tender consciences; but, at the 
tame time, a firm adherer to the established ehurffh. Swift. 

AoHF. , stON.'f~ n. s. [adheesio, Lat.] 
t. The act or state of sticking to something. Adhe¬ 
sion is generally used in the natural, and adherence 
■. in the metaphorical sense: as, the adhesion of iron to 
the magnet. and adherence of a client to his patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, if 
fhcy.be conveniently shaped for adhesion, stick to one another, 
as well fcs stick to this spirit ? Boyle. 

The rest ebnsistipg wholly in the sensible configuration, as 
smooth and rough; or else more, or less, firm adhesion of the 
parts, as hard and soft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 

. Prove that all things, on occasion, 

Love umon^und desire adhesion. Prior. 

2. Dr. JohpsoO^says, that it is sometimes taken, like 
ctttfrm^figtoratively, for firmness in an opinion, 
or steadjnesa in a practices and he cites a modem 
instance from Attcrbhry^ This figurative applica¬ 
tion, I cOnceiya* wag formerly common. I will give 
an example mem a wprk published more than a cen¬ 
tury and a halfshiee, 
you t. 
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• A fourth cause of this slavery of onr understanding*, is ob¬ 
stinate adhesion to false rules of belief, and topicks of probation; 
and that cither taken from others or ourselves. 

q Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. iif. 
The same yjriyit of sincerity, the same adhesion to vice, aiui 
aversion from' goodncss, will be equally a reason for* their re¬ 
jecting any proof whatsoever. Attrrbury. 

ADHE'sive.'j' (tdj. [from adhesion.} Sticking; tena¬ 
cious. 

If slow, y ct sure, adhesive to the tract. 

Hot steaming up. * " Thomson 

Those appetites to which every place affords their proper ob¬ 
ject, and which require no preparatory measures or gradual 
advances, are more tenaciously gdhesive. 

• Johnson, Rambler, No. 155 

Adhe'sively.# advt In anjulhexivc mariner. 

AimE'sivEjjrss.^ n.s. Tenacity; viscosity. ^ 

To ADIirBIT.'}' v. a. [adhibco, Lat.] To apply*; to 
make use of. 

Salt, a necessary ingredient in all sacrifices, was adhibiled and 
required in this view only as an emblem of purification. 

President Forbes, Letter to a Bishop. 

, Wine also that is dilute may safely and profitably be adJs'bited 
in an apozcmieall forme in levers. 

Whitaker, Blood of the Grape , p. jy. 

Adhibi , tion.*J' n. s. (from adhibit.} Application ; use. 
The ad/itbihon of dilute wine. 

Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, p. $ j. 

Adhorta'tion.* im. [Lat. adhortatio. old Yf.anhurtc- 
men/, Lacombe. Formerly a figure of rhclorick. 
“ Adhortatio, when we doe exhort our hearers to 
doc that, which is profitable for them.” Penchant's 
Garden of Eloquence, sign. L. i.] Advice. 

Can not the knowledge of the worde of God, the sweta 
adhortalions, the Ii.vglic and assure*! promises that God maketh 
unto us, kepe christen men from contempning the juiigemente 
and laws of God, from uudoingc theyr countrev, from fysthy ng 
against theyr prince? Remedy for Sedition, sign. E. i. b. 

ADJA'CENCY. ». s. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 

1. The state of lying close to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. Sec Adjacent. 

Because the Cape hath sea on both sides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidistant from it; therefore, at that 
point, the needle is not distracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Rrotrn, Fulg. Err. 

Adj a Vent. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying near or close; 
bordering upon something. 

Jt may corrupt within i^clf, although no part of it issue into 
the body adjacent. , ** Bacon. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, such astwatef, have no sensible 
reflection but in their external superficies, where they are adja¬ 
cent to.othcr mediums of a different density. Xesrtem. 

Adja'cent.*J~ n.s. That which lies next another. 

The sense of the author goes visibly in its own train, ami tha 
words receiving a determined sense from their companions and 
adlaccnts, will not consent to give countenance anil colour to 
aflat must be supported at any rate. Locke. 

I'll at which hath no bounds, nor borders, nmst lie infinite: 
but Almighty God hath no boimd^; because nothing bordered* 
upon hi 111, mid there is nothing above him to confinehim: Hchuth 
no mljacent, no equal, no eorrival. Shelford, Discourses, p. a 10. 

Adia'piioracy.# n.s. Indiffercncy, Diet. 

AdiaVhorous.'Ij adj. [dha/pof&j Or.] 

1. Neutral; particularly used of spurn spirits and salts, 
which are neither of an add or ouftline nature. 

• Qttineq. 

Our adiaphorous spirit may be obtained, by distilling the liquor 
that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 

2. Indifferent. 

• They who were perpetually clamorous, that the severity of 
the laws should slacken as to their particular, and in matter 
aitiaphorous (in which if the church have ewy authority, she hath 
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power to make such laws), to indulge a leave to them to do AS 
i he) li-.t j yet were the most imperious among men. 

Puller, Moderdt. Ch. of Eiig. p. j t». 

Adia'jpiiorv. n. s. [aJiapeft*, Or.] Neutrality; in- 

* difference. *•> * 

• ' 

To ADJETTV}* a. [ adjicio, adjectum, Lat.] Ty 
add to; to put to another thing. 

_ Llanstufan caste! and lordship by the new acte is removid from 
Cainmirdinshirc, and culjectcd to Pembrokeshire. 

_ Lclnnd, Itin. iii. i6. 

’ We distinguish hetween the substance of things and their 
goods: for substances are but empty vessels without tSieir goods 
adjected. Shelfurd, Learned Oiscourses,(lC3s)p- l8i. 

Adje'ction. n.laijictiv, Lat.] t 

1. The act of adjecting, or adding. 

Tltrre are sentinels. 

That e\ cry minute watch tu give alarms 
Ofteivil war, without eidjretion 
Of your assistance or occasion. 

Jl. Johsou, Evert/ Man in his Humour, iv. 8. 
This is added to complete our happiness, by the adjection of 
eternity. Pearson on the Creed, Art. n. 

2 . The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto every pound of sulphur, an adjection of one ounce 
of quicksilver; or unto every pound of pelre, one ounce of sal- 
armoniac, will much intend the force, anil consequently the 
report, I find no verity. , Broun, Vttlg. Err. 

Ad.i!xti'tiovs.' 1 ~ cidj. [fronr adjection .] Added: 

throwij in upon the rest. 

From this ruin j on come to u large firm pile of building, w hich 
though very lofty, and composed of huge square stones, yet I 
take to he part of the adjertitious work; for one sees iii the 
inside some fragments of images in the walls and stones, with 
Roman letters upon them, set the wrong way. 

, ATaundreffs Journey, p. 156. 

Adjective, n.s. [adject ivnm , Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to signify the addition or separation 
of some quality, circumstance, or manner of being; as, good, had, 
are adjectives, because, in speech, they arc applied to nouns, to 
modify their signification, or intimate the manner of existence 
ill the things signified thereby. Clarke's Latin Gram mar. 

All the versification of Claudinn is included within the com¬ 
pass of four or five lines; perpetually closing his sense at the end 
of a verse, and that verse commonly which they call golden, or 
two substantives and Uvo adject ties, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Drydett. 

A'DJECTJvfiA'.'j' atlv. In the manner of an adjective. 

Abject, noteth a word adjeetiveli/ taken. 

Barret’s Atvearie, To the Reader. 
Read which you will, either substantively or adjeetivelt/, it 
matters not, whilst all mean the saqie with the English. 

,, KmdehbiiU, Tr. p. 6. 

Adieu'.' j~ atlv. [from u Dint, used elliptic-ally for 
h Dieuje vons commende, used at the departure of 
friends; Fr. adieu, pi. adie/tr, Ital. ttdio. Span. adios, 
old Fr. u Dieu commandez, gone to God, departed 
this life.] The form of parting, originally import¬ 
ing a commendation to the Divine care, but now 
used, in a popular sense, sometimes to Lhings inani¬ 
mate ; farewell. , 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged sire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted course. ‘ Pair// Queen. 

Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble lord:,; yon re¬ 
strained yourself within the list of loo cold an adieu ; lie more 
expressive to them. • Shakspeare, Ad's well that ends welt. 

While now I take ipy last adieu. 

Heave thou no sigh"nor shed a tear; 

Lust yet iny half-clos’d eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. * Prior. 

It is obvious, in the preceding examples, that 
Adieu is also a substantive, as well as an adverb; 
though Dr. Johnson has made no distinction. Like 
farewell, it is a parting compliment. 

10 


Write to him 

(I wKl subscribe) gentle odious and greetings. 

Shakspeare, Ant. find Cleop.fr. r. 
When all the friendships of the world shall hid Em adiey. 

South, Scrm. ii. 469- 

To ADJO'IN.'f' v.a. [ adjoindre , Fr. tyljuvgo, Lat.] 

1. To join to; to unite to; to put to.; - 

- As one who, long in populous city pent, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s mom to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. Milton. 

Thus hr St. Ambrose : unto whom we may adjoin Gregory 
Nazianzen also. Abp. Usher, Answer to a Jesuit, j>. 1.1 It. 

Wherewithal we are to adjoin the aforesaid epistles of .Christ 
by St. John unto the seven churches in Asia. 

Bp. Motion, Epurnpary Asserted, p, 131. 
Corrections or improvements should be as remarks adjoined, 
by way of note "or commentary, in their proper places, and 
superaddctl to a regular treatise. « Watts. 

2 . To fasten by a joint or juncture. .. 

As a massy wheel 

Fixt on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spoke ten thousand lesser things 

Are mortis’d and adjoin'd. Shakspeare, 

To Adjo'in. v. 11. To be contiguous to; to lie next 
so as to have nothing bc-tweefl. 

Th’ adjoining fane, th’ assembled Greeks express’d, 

And hunting of the Caledonian beast. Tieyden. 

In learning any thing, as little should be proposed to the 
mind at once, as is possible; and, that?being understood ami 
fully (mastered, proceed to the next adjoining, yet unknown, 
simple, unperplexed proposition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing w but is principally designed 

Locke. 

Adjo'inant.# adj. [Fr. particip. of adjoindre.'] To' 
be contiguous to; to lie next to. 

To the town there is adjoimnt in site, but sequestered in 
jurisdiction, an anticut castle. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 

To ADJO'URN. v. a. [rtdjoitrnrr, Fr.] 

1. To put off'to another (lay, naming the time: n term 
n<ed in juridical proceedings; as, of parliaments, or 
courts of justice. 

The queen being absent, 'tis n needful fitness, 

Tli^t we adjoin 11 this court to further day. _ Shakspeare. » 

He (lie king’s authority alone, and by his writs they arc as¬ 
sembled, ami by him alone are they prorogued and dissolved; 
but each house may adjourn itself. Bacon. 

2. To put off'; to defer; to let stay to a future time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why hast thou thus adjourn'd 

The graces for his merits due, 4 

Being all ft) dolours turn’d. Shakspeare, Cymheline. 

Crown high the goblets wi f h a cheerful draught; 

Enjoy the present hour, adjourn the future thought. ltrydi n. * 
Tlic formation of animals being foreign to jny (Htrposc, I 
shall adjourn the consideration of it to another occasion. 

Woodward, Halilral Ihstnfl/. 

Adjournment. j?.s. [ adjournment, Fr.} 

1. An assignment of a day, or a putting off till another 
day. Adjournment in eyre. , an appointment of a 
day, when the justices in eyre mean to-sit again. 

CtnaK. 

2. Delay; procrastination; dismission to a future lime. 

We will and wc will not, and then we will not again, ami 
\vw will. At this rate wc run our lives Out in adjournments 
from time to time, orit of a fantastical levity that holds 11s off 
and on, betwixt hawk and buzzard. L’Estrange. 

A'nipous. udj. [adiposus,,, Lat.] Fat, Diet. 

A'dit. 11. s. [aditus, Lat.] A passage for the con¬ 
veyance uf water under grdund; a passage under 
ground in general: a term ainoug’ the miuemen. 
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For conveying away the water, they stand hi aid of sundry 
devices; as, adits, piunps, and wheels, driven by a streafh, and 
interchangeably filling arid emptying,two backet*. _ Careso. 
• The dells would be so flown with water .(it being impossible 
to make any adits or soughs to dram them) that no gins or ma¬ 
chines could suffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 

Adi'tion. n. s. [from adea , adttum, Lat.] The act of 
goin$ to another. jQtct. 

To A DJtJ'lXrE.'f- v. a. [Fr. adjuger , Lat. adjudico .] 

i. To give the thing controverted to one of tlif par¬ 
ties by a judicial sentence;*with the particle to 

'■ before the person. 

The way of disputing in the schools is by insisting on ono 
topical argument; by the success of which, victory is adjudged 
to the opponent, or defendant. _ Locke. 

The great r.ompetitcrs for Rome, 

Caesar and Pnntpey on Pharsaliim plains, 

Where stem Bellona, witlj,onc fiual stroke, • . 

Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to oue. Philips. 

5 . To decree judicially, without to. * 

The law, by ibis time, hail been almost like a ship without 
ballast; for that the cases ofthodern experience are fled from 
those tiiat are adjudged and ruled, in former time. 

Bacon, Touching the Lines of England. 

j. To sentence, or condemn to a punishment; with to 
before the tiling. 

Hut though thou art adjudged to the death; 

Vet I will favour thee in what J can. Shahspeare. 

Soul- that arc for ever shut out from the presence of God, 
and ad jit Ignl. to cxqtndte und everlasting darkness. 

lip. Hull, Ore. Mediations, xx. 

4. Simply, to judge; to decree; to determine. 

Ue adjudged him unworthy of his friendship, purposing 
sharply to revenge the wrong lie had received. Knollrs. 

An.ri/nur^MjoNT.^ n. s. [from adjudge.] Adjudication. 
The matter of fact continued to be tried by twelvg men ; but 
rlu- adjndgrvKut of the punishment, atul the sentence tlierc- 
npon, came to he. given by one or two or more persons chosen 
out of •iich as were best versed in the knowledge of what had 
been usual in ibriner judgements upon like cases. 

Temple, Intr. Hist, of England. 
The right of presentation was adjudged for the king, “ jure 
pnrrogativ.T su.e regi.-e.’* and sueh adjudgement was afterwards 
confirmed by the house ©fiords. La Neve, Lives of Ahpt. i. *4 j. 

Adjudication.!* n. s. {adjudication Lat.] 'Hie act 
of judging, or of granting something to a litigant, 
by a judicial sentence. * 

They possess all they eon master, and run with it to am 
obscure place where they can sell it; and never attend the 
ceremony of an adjudication. Ld. i'lurcmhm. Life, ii. 463. 

To ADJU'DK’ATE. r. a. [ adjt'dico ,, Lat.] To 
, adjudge; to give something controverted to oiie 
of the litigants, by a sentence or decision. 

To A'djuoate. r. ar. \adjtigo, Lat.] To yoke to; to 
join to another by a yoke. Diet, 

n.s. [adjumentum, Lat.] Help; sup¬ 
port. j 

As nerves aro adjuments to corporal activity, so are laws 
the hipgcs on which (volilique bodies act and move. 

Waterhouse on Fortcseue, p. 197. 

A'DJUNCT. if. t. [adjunctum, Lat.] 

1. Something adherent or united to another, though 
not essentially part of it. 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself. 

And where we are, our learning likewise is. Shahtjfhnv. 
, But I make haste to consider you as abstracted from a court, 
which (it you will give me leave to use a term of logick) is only 
stu adjunet, not a propriety, ofhappmtss. Hrydcii. 

The talent of discretion, In its several adjuncts and circum¬ 
stances, is no where so serviceable ns to the clergy. Sw'ft. 
1. A person joined to another. This sense rarely 
occurs. 
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• Ho made him the associate of his heir-apparent, together with 
the Lord CottingtPn (as an adjunct of singular experience and 
trust) in foreign travels, and in a business of love. IVotlon. 

A'djunct. adj. • United with; immediately con^ 
sequent. 1 , 

So well, that what you hid me undertake. 

Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 

I’d dot. Shakspearc, K.Jo/ut. 

Adjunction, n.s. [adjnnclio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjoining, or coupling together. 

2 . The jhing joined. 

Adju'nctive. n. s. [adjunct ivus, Lat.] 

1. He tiiat joins. # • 

2. Thai which is joined. 

Adju'nctive.# adj* That which joins. 

Adju'nctwely.* air. In an adjunctive manner.^ 

Adju'nctly.# adv. Consequently; in connection 

with. 

AojuitA'Tiox.'f- n.s. [adjvratio, Lat] 

1. The act of adjuring, or charging another solemnly 
» by word or oath. 

To the adjuration of the high-priest, Alt thou the Christ 
the son of the blessed God ? -our Saviour r,plii sin ht. Matthew, 
Thou hast said—"tis iwgreut truth ; in St. Mark positively, Iiuit. 

. Plash watt, Sue. L'/ass. ii. 163. 

Wo unto u-, say the spirits, it is not in our power to resist 
this adjuration. Uncut, Said and Samuel at Eig/or, p. I'O. 

Our pontificial writers retain many of these adjurations and 
forms or exorcisms still in the church. Burton, Aunt. Mel. p.tll. 

The sacred mysteries begin : 

My solemn night-liorii adjuration I war — 

By silence, death’s preuliar attribute ! 

By darkness, gtnll’s inevitable doom ! 

By darkness, und by silence, sister* dread ! 

Young, JS'igld Th. 9. 

2. The form of oath proposed to another. 

When these learned men saw sickness and frenzy cured, the 
dead raised, the oracles nut to silence, the demons and evil 
spirits forced to confess themselves 110 gods, by |>ersons, who 
only made use of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of ilicir Saviour’* 
power on the like occasions? . tdihrou on l/n ( '/nis/ian Religion. 

To restrain the significance roo much, or too much to 
enlarge it, would make the adjuration either not so weighty or 
not so peitinent. Milton. Reason ojjCh, tiov. b. l. 

To AlUU'HJi.-j v. a. [ndjuro, Lat.] 

1. To impose an oath upon another, prescribing the 
form in which he shall swear. 

Thou know ’-t, the magistrates 
And princes of my country came in jwrson,* 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d, 

■Hi nr[fl by all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of rejigion, press’d liovv just it was. 

How honourable. Mtla& 

Ye lamps of heaven ! he said, and luted high 
H ; s hands now free, thou venerable sky ! 

Ye sacred altars! from whose flames I fled. 

Be all of you adjur'd. Jlrydcn. 

The woman, set More the sanctuary with her head unco¬ 
vered, was adjured by the priest to swear whether she were 
false or no. j Elton, Dart, and His. of Div. B. j. 

2. To charge earnestly, or solemnly, by word or 
oath. 

How many times shall I adjure tbvo, that thou tell me no¬ 
thing but that which is true in the nameof the Lord! 

’ x Rings, xxii. 16. 

1 adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ the sou of God. Matt. xxvi. 6,;. 

And Joshua adjured them at that time, saying. Cursed be 
the man More the Lord, that riseth up and buildeth this city 
Jericho. Josh. vi. 26. 

Ami as if all wert not yet sure enough, he [St. Paul] close* 
up the qhstie with an adjuring charge rito*; I give thee charge 
1 2 
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in the sight of God who qnickeneth all things, and before 
Christ Jesus, that thou keep this comtnamlment. 

Milton, Heaton of Ch. Gov. b. i. 
This will I try. 

And add the power <jf some adjuring verse.' 

1 Milton, Comm, vcr. 858. 

Adju'rer.# n. s. [from adjure, Fr. also adjurateur, 
from the Lat. part. adjuratus.] Cotgrnvc interprets 
the French word by “ an adjuror, or earnest swearer; 
also one that exacts an oath.” 

To ADJU'ST.-J- v. a. [ adjuster , Fr.] , 

1. To regulate; to put in order; to settle in the right 
form. , 

Your Lordship removes all our difficulties, and supplies nil 
our wants, faster than the most visionary projector can adjust 
his scheihcs. * Su-ift. 

2**£o reduce to the true state or standard*; to make 
accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the most part, want stan¬ 
dards in nature, whereby men may rectify and adjust their sig¬ 
nification; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Locke. 

3. To make conformable. It requires the particle to 
before the thing to which the conformity is made ; 
and lias sometimes with. 

As to the accomplishment of this remarkable prophecy, 
whoever raids the account given by Josephus, without know¬ 
ing his character, and compares it with what our Saviour fore¬ 
told, would think the historian had been a Christian, and that 
he had nothing else in view, but to adjust the event tv the pre¬ 
diction. Addison. 

Nothing is more difficult than to adjust the marvellous with 
the probable. • Blair. 

Adjuster.* n. s. [from adjust.'] He who places in 
due order. 

It is very easy, but very ungrateful, to laugh at collectors of 
various readings, and adjusters of texts. 

Dr. War ton, F.ss. on Pope, ii. *98. 

Adjustment, n. s. [adjustment, Fr.] 

1. Regulation; the act of putting in method; settle¬ 
ment. 

The farther and clearer adjustment of this affair, I am con¬ 
strained to adjourn to the larger trealist. Woodward. 

1. The state of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we con- 
rcivc of it as an instrument made to shew the hour: but it is a 
learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows all 
the several parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and adjustments of cadi part. Walts, Logiek. 

A'djutancY.* n. s. [from adjutant.'] 
t. The military office of an adjutant. 

2. Skilful arrangement. . 

It was no doubt disposed with all the adjutancy ot definition 
and division, in which the old marshals were as able as the 
modern martinets. Burke. 

A'DJUTANT.-f" n. s. [Lat. adjuto.] An officer, whose 
duty is to assist the major of a regiment, and who 
was formerly called ajd-major : And, generally 
speaking, an assistant. 

To furnish cropt faces with artificial noses, to fill up the 
broken ranks and routed files of the teeth with ivory adjutants 
or lieutenants. Bp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. 60. 

We now behold ourselves to be as the brutes in the wilder¬ 
ness ; and hoping our lions, who, by their power, and by the 
subtlety of their fox-tike adjutants, have made themselves 
bestial kings over ns, would indeed relieve amifeed us accord¬ 
ing to their promises and our wants, do on the contrary find 
and feel that, instead of help, our hunger is increased. 

“ - ^ _ Invitation to K. Ch. II. p. 3. 

By adV 7 i\ 7 f just received from our adjutant, quartered at 
Oxford, we learn that there was an exccctling splendid shew of 
eowteUationm lagt choral night. Student, ii. no. 
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A fine violin must and ever wifi be the best adjutant to a fine 
voice. Mat’on, Ch. M. p. 74. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. [ adjum , adjutant, Lift.] To help; 
to concur: a word not how in use. 

For. there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, 0 < * 

Adjuring to his company; 

Asid each one hath nis livery. B. JgtiSon, Uv'dtrwoods. 

Adji/toii. 11. s. [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. Did. 
AdjuVtory. adj. [adjuttrius, Lat.]- That which helps. 

'' Diet. 

Adji/thjx. 71. s. [Lat.] She who helps. Diet. 

A'D.irvANT.-f- adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; useful. 
They [minerals] have their seminaries in the womb of the 
earth, replenished with active spirits; which, meeting with 
apt matter and adjuvant causes, do proceed to the generation 
of sc\ end Species. • Howell, Letters, 1. 6 . jy. 

A'djuvan a\# w.s. An assistant. 

I have only been a careful adjuvant, and was sorry I could 
not be the efficient. . 

Sir H. Yelverton's Karr. 1609. Arctucol. xv. yr. 
Although wine inny not be so convenient in the beginning of 
a convulsion, yet in the progress of the disease [it] must be a 
proper adjutant. Whitaker, Blood of t/te Grape, p. 5ft. 

These [plants] arc adjuvants by reason of their cathartique 
quality. lb. p. *. 

To A'DJUVATE. u. a. [adjuiv, Lat.] To help; to 
further; to put forward. „ Diet. 

Admeasurement, it. s. See Measure. The adjust¬ 
ment of proportions; the act or practice of measuring 
according to rule. 

Admeasurement is a writ, which lieth for the bringing of those 
to a mediocrity, that usurp more than their part. It lieth in 
two cases: one is termed admeasurement of now erf where the 
widow of the deceased holdeth from the heir, or his guardian, 
more in the name of her dower, than belongcth to her. 
The other is admeasurement of pasture, which lieth between 
those that have common of pasture appendant to their free¬ 
hold, or common by vicinage, in case of any one them, or 
more, do surcharge the common with more cattle than they 
ought. Comet. 

In some counties they are not much acquainted with ad¬ 
measure mod by acre j and thereby the writs contain twice or 
th ride so many acres more than the land hath. Baron. 

Admensl'ua'tion. 11. s. [ad and mensura, Lat.] The 
act or practice of measuring out to each his part. 

To Adme'tiate.* ». a. [Lat. admetior.] To measure. 

Diet. 

Admi'nicee. n.s. ladminiculum, Lat.] Help; support; 

furtherance. Diet. 

AominiVular.*}' adj. [from adminiculum, Lat.] That 
which gives help. Diet. 

He should never help, aid, supply, succour, or graitt them 
any subventitious furtherance, auxiliary suffrage, or tidimni- 
eitlary assistance. Transl. of Rabelais , iii, 34 , 

To ADMINISTER, v. a. \administro, L»t.] 

1. To give; to afford; to supply. 

Let zephyrs bland ■ • 

Administer their tepid genial airs; 

Naught fear he from the west, whose gentle Warmth 
Discloses well the earth’s all-teeming womh. Philips. 

2. To act as the minister or agent in any employment 
or* office; generally, but not ulways, with some 
hint of subordination ; as, to administer the govern¬ 
ment. 

For forms of government let foofs contest, 

Whate’er is best administer'd, is best., Pope. 

•3. # Io administer justice; to distribute right. 

4. To administer the sacraments; to dispense them. 
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Have not they the old popish custom of admnitlefjng the 
blessed sacrament of the holy cucharist with wafer-cakes V 

• Hooker. 

5. .To administer an oath; to propose or require an 
oath authoritatively; to tender au oath. , 

Swear by the dnty that you owe to. heav’n,« 

To keep the oatn that we administer. Shalspcare. 

6 . To Vdministeir physick; to give physick as it> is 
wanted. : 

I was carried on men's shoulders, administering physick and 
phlebotomy. *« Wafers, Voyage. 

7. To administer to ; to contribute; to bring supplies. 

I must not omit, that there is a fountain rising m the upper 

part of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and 
admmitlers to the pleasure, sis well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator, No. 477. 

8. To perform the office of an administrator, in law. 

See Administrator. * • • 

0 Neat’s order was never performed, because the; executors 
durst not administer. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Adrianistrabi.e.* adj. Capable of administration. 

To Administrate. t>. a. [ administro , Lat.] To ex¬ 
hibit; to give as physick. Not in use. 

They have the same effects in medicine, when inwardly 
administrated to animal bVtics. Woodward. 

AdministraTion.'^ - n. s. [administrate , Lat.] 

1. The act of administering or conducting any em¬ 

ployment.; os, the conducting the publick aitairs; 
dispensing the laws. • • 

J then did use the person of your father; 

The image of his pow’r lay then in nie: 

Ami in th* administration of his law, 

While I was busy for the commonwealth, 

Your highness pleased to forget my place. Shakspeare. 

In the short time of his administration, lie shone s* power¬ 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Russian summer, lie 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. Dry den. 

2 . The active or executive part of government. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear, upon 
any occasion, in a greater lustre, either to foreigners or sub¬ 
jects, than by an administration, which, producing such good 
effects, would discover so much power. And power being the 
natural appetite of princes, a limited monarch cannot so well 
gratify it in any point, as a strict execution of the law s. * 

Swift, Project for the Adrian-, of Re/igiug. 

It may pass for a maxim in state, that the administration 
cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the legislature in too 
many. Swift. 

3. Collectively, those to whom the care of publick 
affairs is committed. 

Did the administration in that reign [Queen Anne’s] avail 
themselves of any one of those opportunities ? * 

Burke, Tracts on the Popery Laws. 

4. Distribution; exhibition; dispensation. 

There is, in sacraments, to be observed their force, and 
their form of administration. Hooker. 

% the universal administration of grace, begun by our bles¬ 
sed Saviour, enlarged by his apostles, carried on by their im¬ 
mediate successor*, and to be coinpteatcd by the rest to the 
world’s end; all types that darkened this fuiih are enlightened. 

Sprat, Serin. 

5. The rights and duties of an administrator to a per¬ 
son deceased. 

If the administrator die, his executors are not administrators; 
but it behoves the ordinary to commit a new administration. 

Co wit. 

The former method of acquiring personal property we call a 
tcStament, the latter an administration. Btackstone. 

Administrative, adj. [from administrate.'] That 
which administers; that by which any one ad¬ 
ministers. .* * 

ADMiNisTUA , TOR."f i * ft. s. £ 'administrator , Lat.] 
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f. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a 
man dying intestate, committed to his charge by 
the ordinary, and is accountable for the sanity 
whenever it shall please the ordinary to call upon 
him thereunto. *Cowcf. 

fte was wonderfully diligent to enquire and observe what 
liecaine of the king of Arragon, in holding the kingdom of 
Castille, and whether ho did hold it in his own right, or as 
administrator to his daughter. Bacon, Ilenry VII. 

2. He that officiates in divine rites. 

I fecl»my conscience bound to remember the death of Christ, 
with some society of Christians or oilier, since it is a most plain 
command; whether the person, who distributes these elements, 
be only an occasional or a settled administrator. Watts. 

3. He that conducts^the government. 

The residence of the prince, ttr chief administrator, of the 
civil power.. Si^a 

Tile half is paid already by the duke of Simmrrn, adminis¬ 
trator to the young Palatine in his minority. 

Sir H. Wottun, Rem. p.464. 

4. He whrf acts as minister or agent in any office or 
employment. 

He [the Pope] partly accommodate!h, and partly suffer* to 
be accommodated, till professions arid ages, though neither 
lit nor very capable of ecclesiastical order, what by dispensa¬ 
tions or tolerationwto lie administrators to ablxy s, bishopric!*, 
or other benefices, as is used in France. • 

* Sir K.SanJys, State of Religion. 

Adriinistra'trix.'J' n. s. Dr. Johnson’s definition is, 
“ she who administers in consequence of a will 
which, as Mr. Mason has observed, ought to have 
been just the reverse, for it is generally in conse¬ 
quence of no will being made, that an administra¬ 
trix is appointed to administer to the deceased. 
See also Coivel in V. Administratrix. The word 
is also used for her that has the supreme 4lircct ion. 

The princes'. Sophia was named in the Act of Settlement 
for a stock and root of inheritance to our Lines, and not for 
her merits as a temporary adniin'nfintri.r of a power vvliiih she 
might not, and in fact did not, herself ever exercise. Burke. 

Administra'torship. 11. s. [from administrator.] The 
office of administrator. 

Admihabi'litv it. s. ^tdmirufij/is, Lat.] The quality . 
or state of being admirable. Diet. 

A'DMIKABLE. adj. [udmirnbilis. Lat.] To be 
admired; worthy of admiration: of power to excite 
wonder.: always taken in a good sense, and applied 
either to persons or things. 

The more power lie hath to hurt, the more admirable is his 
praise, that lie will not hurt. • Sidney. 

God was with then* in all their afflictions and, at lenetii, 
by workijig their admirable deliverance, ilid testily that they 
served lnnt lipt in vain. Hooter. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of several other 
philosophers ? Short, I confess, of the rules ot chi.stwnity, 
but generally above the lives ol Christians. South. Sinn. 

You can at most 

To an indifferent lover’s praise pretend: 

But you would spoil an admirable friend. Dryden. 

A / DMHtABLENESs.'j~ it. .«. [front admirable.] The 
quality of being admirable; the power of raising 
wonder. 

The obligation of all religion, mil jt natural, moral, or 
revealed, must tie deduced from the existence .of God; and 
the nihnirahknest of its precepts, freSn the divine nature and 
perfections. Ellis, Knowledge of Divine Things, p. (>. 

Eternal wisdom appears in the admirable ness of the con¬ 
trivance of the gospel. Hallytvcll, Sac. of Souls, p. 15. 

A'dmimably. adv. [from admirable.] So as.to raise 

f wonder; in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is the most spacious of any I ever saw-, and so 
admirably well contrived, that, from the very depth of the 
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gtpgc, the lowest sound muy be heard distinctly to the farthest 
part of the audience hs in a whispering pkee; and yet, raise 
your voice as high a< you please, there is nothing like an echos, 
to cause the least confusion. Addmmi 

A'DMIltAL.'f' n,s. [“ Fr. amiral, of uncertain ety¬ 
mology,” Dr. Johnson says. It has been traced 
to the Arab, emir or amir, lord or commander, 
and the Gr. «Aio?, the sea, q. d. prince of the sea. 
The word is written both with and without the d, 
iq other languages, as well as our own. Barb. 
Lat. admirallus and amiralins. V. Ducnnge. Barb. 
Grate. a/anpaAios. V. Meursii Gloss. Gricco-Bar- 
banim, edit. 1610. p. 29. Fr. admiral and amiral. 
Dan. the same. Germ, ammiral. Dutch, admirael 
or ammimrl. Ital. * ammiraglio . Sp. almirantc. 

’ n his Spanish Dictionary, says “ ahni- 
ralle is a king in the Arabian language.” Amrayl 
is used by Robert of Gloucester, in the sense ol a 
prince, or governour.] 

1. An officer or magistrate that has tlic government 

of the king's navy, and the hearing and deter-, 
mining all causes, as well civil as criminal, belong¬ 
ing to the sea. , Vowel. 

2. The chief,commander of a flevt. 

He also, iu battle at sea, overthrew llodericus Uotundu., 
admiral of Spain; in which fight the admiral, with his son, 
were both slam, and seven of his gallics taken. A ««//••*. 

Make the sea slwte with gallantry, and all 
The English joutlf flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. Any great or capital ship; not always the ship 
which carries the admiral or commander of the 
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The admiral galley, wherein the emperor lumself was, l>v 
great mischance, struck upon a rock. K unites. 

— » IU - -thi». mast 


Of some great ammiral, AfiHm, V. L. i. ay.v 

The admiral, in which I came, a ship of about five hundred 
tunnel. Sir R. Hawkins, Voyage, p. 87. 

—-Our am'ral leads the way. 

Though deepest laden, and the most distrest, 

The greatest ship of burthen. Syt center, litegy, Works, p. 1170. 

A^nMtRALSIUP.'f' w. s. [from admiral.'] Dr. Johnson 
defines this, the office or power of an admiral. 
Minshei* calls it also the place where the office is 
kept, the court of admiralty. 

A'dmihalty.'}” 71. s. [ami raid I/:, hr.] Tilt; power, 
or officers, appointed lor tin* administration of naval 


' $or admiralty, or navy, I see no grom question will arise. 

. Baron on the Union of ling, and Scotland. 

They requested liberty to cite John Piatti to appear by his 
proctor in the English court of admiralty. Mi/t&n, State-Lett. 

Having consulted with Mr. Whitlock the lawyer about the 
validity of a commission drawn from a research into the otlice 
of the admiralty. Sir II. Wotlon , Hem. p.418. 

Ao.Miit x'tion.'J' n. s< [ admiralio, Tat. “ Woiulcr, 
surprise, and admiration, art; words, which, though 
often confounded, d&notc in our language senti- 
ments that arc indeed allied, but that arc in sotne 
respects different also, and distinct from one ano¬ 
ther. What is p new and singular, excites that 
sentiment, whiqh in strict propriety is called won¬ 
der; what 19 Unexpected, surprise; and what is 
great or beautiful, admiration A. Smith’s Essays.] 
t. Wonder; the act of admiring or wondering. 

J Indu’d with human voictf, and liuman sense, 

Reasoning to admiration. Millcn. 

The passions always move, and therefore, consequently, 1 
vpje&se; for, without motion, there can be no delight: which 
T.upmot be considered but as an active passion. When we 
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new those elevated ideas of nature? the result of that view is 
admiration, which is always the cause of pleasure. Dryden. 

There is a pleasure in admiration, and this. is..that which 
properly causcth ad nitration, wjieti we discover a great ilea’, in 
an object, which wt understtflftd to bo excellent; and yet'wo 
sec, we know not how-nfoeh more beyond that, wlikh our 
understandings cannot fttlly reach and comprehend- Ttthlson. 
2. It is taken sometimes in a bad sense, though gene- 
rtilly in a good. w' 

Your Ixildness I with admiration see; 

Wins, hope had you to gqin a queen like me ? 

Because a hero forc’d tile once away. 

Am I thought fit to be a second prey ? Dryden. 

Ajimi'uative.* adj. [Fr. admiral if.] The admira - 
tive point, or point of admiration (and of detestation) 
marked, or made, thus! Cotgrave. 

To ADMntE v. a. [adtniro, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 

1. To ecgtm .1 with wontlcr: generally in a good sense. 

’Ti, ln/o that knowledge wonders, and then* is an admins, 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed stu- 
jii.liy ga/cth at the unwonted effect; Imt the philosophic!: pas¬ 
sion Irnlv admires and adores file supreme efficient. (llanoille. 

2. It is sometimes used, in more familiur speech, for to 
regard with love. 

3. It is itself, but rarely, iii an iU sense. 

You have displac'd the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With most admir'd disorder. Shnkspeure, Macbeth. 

To Admi'rk. v . n . To wonder; sometimes with the 


particle at. • 

Tl*e ey is already so perfect, that I believe the reason of a 
mar. would easily have rested here, and admir’d at his own con¬ 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 

AnMi'itKR.'j- it. s. [from admire.] 

1. The person that wonders, or regards with admira¬ 
tion. r ' J 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained so great rcpiita- 
lion?had they not been the friend* and admirers of each other. 

Addison. 

Who most to slum or hate mankind pretend, 

-Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Pope, 

2 . In common s|>eerh, a lover. 

For fear of Lucia’s escape, the- mother is forced to lie con¬ 
stantly attended with a rival that explains her age, and draws 
off 1 the eyes of her admirers. Toiler , No. 306. 

Amil'lli noly. adv. [from admire.] With admiration ; 
in the manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately spoke of him admiringly and mourmngly. 

Shakspeare , Alt's welt Hud ends mJf. 

We may yet further admiringly observe, that men usually give 
fiveliest where they have not given before. Hoyle. 

Admi'ssiuu;. adj. [ udmilto, admission, Lat.] That 
which nifty he admitted. 

Suppose tiiat this supposition were mlmissibtc, yet this would 
not any waj be inconsistent with the eternity of the divine, na¬ 
ture and essence. Hair, Orig. if Mankind. 

Admissibly.* adv. In a manner which may be 
admitted. t 

Admission, n. s. [udmissio, Lat.] 

1. The act or practice of admitting. ; 

There was also enacted that charitable law, for the admission 
of poor suitors without fee; whereby poor .men 1 became rather 
able to vex, than unable to sue. Bacon, Henry VII. 

By uicnns of our solitary situation, and our rare admission of 
strangers, wc know most pnrtdjf the habitable world, nnd or* 
ourselves unknown. Hatpin's Now AtaUmtis. 


2. ‘The state of being admitted. 

My father saw you ill designs pursue; 

And my admission show’d his fear of you. Dryden. 

God did then exercise man’s hopes with the. expectation* of 
a better paradise, or a more intimate admission to himself. 

' Sout/s, Serm. 

$ Our king descends from J!ove: ‘ 

And hither are we come, by hi* eommouH, 

To crave admission in yourjiappy land. Dryden. 
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3. Admittance; the pirtrer of entering, or bang ad¬ 
mitted. « ■ 

. AH spring* hav£ sonic degfee of heat, none ever freezing, no 
not in the longest and severe^ ffcflsf s ,• especially those, where 
there is such a site 11ml disposititm-of the strata is gives Ore ami 
easf ndinissifoif U> this heat. ' Woodward, Eat. Hut. 

4. In the ecclesiastical law. . 

It is, when thi patron presents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and llic bisfhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of such clerk to lie fitly qualified, by saying, ArhuHtolc kMcm. 

*• Ayltffe, Parcrgon. 

5. The allowance of an argument; the grant of a 
position not fully proved. 

Ad«m'ssion-monky.# n. s. The money paid for ad¬ 
mission to any place or meeting. • 

Of the stock, upon which thmr expence has been hitherto 
defrayed, 1 can sav nothing that is very magniiceat; seeing 
they have relied upon uo more than some small adniission-iiwnry 

* and.weekly contributions among themselves. * 

Sjiral, Hist, of the Royal Society, p. 77. 

To ADMI'T.*}* r. a. [admitto, Lat.] 

t. To suffer to enter; to grant entrance. 

Mirth aim'll me of tin cr<w. , AT'dlon. 

Docs not one table Aivius still at! in it? I't.pp. 

2. To sutler to enter upon an office; in which sense, 
the phrase of admission into a college. Sic. is used. 

The treasurer found it no hard matter so far to terrify him. 
that, for the king's-truce, us was pretended, he admitted, for 
a six-clerk, a person recommended bv him. • i'/ttrendon. 

3. To allow an argument or position. 

Suppose no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Salable, that ly, no force ihnn niavVt b< non, 

Admit no steel ca- 1 hurt or wound thy siilc, 

Aiul lie it Ifcav’SHtatb thee such favour done. Fairfax. 

Thi' argument is like to have the less effect on me, seeing 1 
cannot easily admit the inference. ixwkc. 

4. To allow, or grant in general; sometimes with the 
particle of. 

If yo\ once admit of 0 latitude, that thoughts may he ex¬ 
alted, and image-, raised ah<»\e the life, that leads yon iiiscn- 
i.ibly from vour mvn ; rinciples to mine. Diydcn. 

5 To commit. A Laliuisiu. 

-— -—< Take heal lest passion swat • 

Thy judgement to do aught, which el--e free \sill , 

Would not f!mil. Mitten, f ’. L . viii. ft»- . 

AnMi'rrAaT.r. b a 7 /. [from admit.'] 'l'he person or 
thing which may l*e admitted. This word should 
not be written in the manner which llr. Johnson 
has given it, but admit tihlc as committiblc , See., 
and indeed was so written in former days. 

Many disputable opinions mav be bad of warm, without the 
preysirtg of it as only admttible bv enforcing iiecr-sitie, and to b# 
used only for peace sake. tJarris on, Deseript. of Unit. 4 a. j. 

Because they have not a Madder like those we observe in 
others, they have no pall at all, i- a paralogism not admittaide, 
a fill lacy that needs not the sun to scatter it. Hr turn. 

’the clerk who is presented, ought to prove to the bishop, 
that lie is a deacon, and that he has orders; otherwise, the 
bishop is iKJt Jjoiind to admit him; for, as the law then stood, a 
deacon was ddmtluhte. dylife’s Parergon. 

Admittance. n. x. [from admit.'] 

1. The act of admitting; Allowance or permission to 
enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it lawful, t*hat 
every man which listeth should take upon him charge in the 
church; and therefore a solemn admittance is of such neeexsitv, 
that, without it,there can be no church-polity. Hooter. 

As to the admittance, of the weighty elastic parts of the air 
into the blood, through the coats of die vessels, it seems coil* 
trorv to experiments upon dead bodies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. The power or right of entering. 
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• What 

If I do line one <»f their hands?—’tisgold 

■ Which buys admittance, Shahpcare, Cymhelinr. 

Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readiest wayrfo 
gain admtttan&into the house. South, Sent, 

There’s newsfrom Bertran; he desires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 

This day shall end our fears. ') n/den. 

There are some ideas which have admittance only through 
one sense, which is peculiarly adapted to receiv e them. T.orkc, 

3. Custom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great 
pcvsrtns; a sense now out of use. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great 
admittance, authentick in vour place and person, generally 
allowed for your many warlike, courtlike, and learned prepara¬ 
tions. , Shalspcarc. 

4. Concession of a position. 

Nor could the Py thagorcan give easy admittance thcret T^Vbr, 
holding that separate souls successively supplied other bodies, 
they could hardly allow the raising of souls from other worlds. 

Biown, Vida. Err. 

Ahmi'ttoi.# v. s. [from admit."] lie who admits to an 
office or situation. 

* Here is neither a direct exhibition of the hodv to this pur¬ 

pose in the offerer, nor a direct consecration to this end in the 
admincr. • llp.IIatl, AT. C’ltr. p. 10. 

To ADAITX. v.a. [udmiscco, Lat.] To mingle with 
something else. 

Admi'xtios. w.[from admix.] The union of one 
body with another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by strong waters, or by admixtion 
of salt, sulphur, and mercury. • Bacon. 

The elements are no w here pure in these low er regions; and 
it there is any five from th c*admir/ion of another, sure it is 
above the concave of the moon. . (tlnnril/r. 

There is no wav to make a strong and vigorous powder of 
saltpetre, without the nthuhh.m of sulphur. Broanf, I',da. Err. 

Anvn'xTritK. 11. s. [from admi.r.] The hotly mingled 
with another; perhaps sometimes the act of niiug- 
ling. 

Whatever acrimony, or ainaritiide, at any time redounds in 
it, iiMi.t be derived from the admictitre of another sharp bitter 
substance. * llarrea< -t (onsmnp. 

A -miss which to the eye appears to lie nothing but mere 
simple earth, shall, to the smell or taste, discover a plcsutiiui 
admixture of sulphur, alum, or some other mineral. 

H'ocdwa’-r/, Fat. lint. 

To ADMO'NlSl I.-J' v. a. [udmonro, Lat.] 

1. To warn of it fault* to reprove gently; to counsel 
against wrong practices; to pul in mind of u fault 
or a duty; without particle of, or against, which is 
more.rare; or the infinitive mood of .1 will. 

One of \)is cardinals, who better ktji the innim oihhlhir-., 
admonished him against that uii-kilful piece ul ingt-i■■■ ty. 

Davy 'f Pit ly. 

He e/‘theirwicknl ways 
Shall them admonish, and before them set 
The paths of rightenu-ncss. Aldton, 

But when he was admonished .bv bis .object to descend, lie 
came down, gently ciicluig in the air, and -in-big, to the ground. 

Drydcn. 

■2. In its Latin signification, to inform; to acquaint 
with ; to give notice oil 

I le drew not vigil lti'.heafil, the Beget heghtf . 

E'er he drew niah, lit- radiant v Lago turn’d, . 

Admonish'd bv his car. Mdlmt, P.L. ill. 647. 

• Her thoughts past actions trace. 

And call to mind, admonish’d by the place. 

■ Drydcn, Cet/x. and Alcyone. 

Au.Mo'xismiR.'f* n. s. [from admonish.] T he person 
that admonishes, or puts another hi ntiud of his faults 
or duty. . 
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Be thou no sharp fault-finder, but an admonisher without up¬ 
braiding. Trawl, of Ballinger'idler in .(1584.) p. 141. 

Take heed, worthy Maximus: all ears -•* 

Hear not with that distinction mine do; ffw 

' You’Ji find admonithert , but urgers of your actions. 

Bcaum. and W. Va/entinian, i. 3. 

Horace was a mild admonisher; a court-satyrist fit for the 
gentle times of Augustus. Dn/den. 

ApMo'.visHMENT.'j' n. s. [from admonish.'] Admo¬ 

nition ; the notice by which one is put in mind of 
faults or duties: a word not often used. 

But yet be wary in thy studious care.— * 

—Thy grave admonishments prevail with me. 

„ Shakspeare, Henry V. p. i. 

: '' To the infinitely Good we owe 

Immortal thanks, and his admonishment 
Keceivc, with solemn purpose to observe 
Immutably his sovereign will, the cud , 

O’/what we are. Milton. 

There is not one doctrinal point (in the epistles of St. Paul,] 
but contains a precept to our understanding to believe it; nor 
moral discourse, but effectually implies an admonishment to our 
wills to practise it. Hammond , Serin, p. 681. 

It seeks to save the soul by humbling the body, not by im¬ 
prisonment, or pecuniary mulct, much less by stripes, or bonds, <■ 
or disinheritance, but by fatherly admonishment, and Christian 
rebuke. Milton, if Reform, in Kng. b. j. 

Admum'tio>.\ n. s. [admonitio, ksit.j The hint of a 
fault or duty; counsel; gentle reproof 

They must give ouv teachers leave, for the saving of souls, to 

. intermingle sometimes, with other more necessary tilings, admo¬ 
nition concerning these not unnecessary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occasion to redouble their 
fault, and to sleep again ; so that, upon a second and third admo¬ 
nition, they had nothing th plead for their unseasonable drowsi¬ 
ness. Sonlh, Serin. 

Admo n t'tioxe n.'}~ n. s. [front admonition.] A liberal 
dispenser of admonition; a general adviser. A lu¬ 
dicrous,*or rather a satirical, term. 

Albeit the admonitkmers did seem at first to like no prescript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the best that their minister 
should always lie left at liberty to pray, as his own discretion did 
serve, their defender, and his associates, have sithence proposed 
to the world a form as themselves did like. Hooka-. 

Ambition of great and famous auditories I leave to those, 
whose better gifts and inward endowments are admoiiitioncrs 
unto them of the great good they can do; or otherwise thirst 
after popular applause. Hales, Remains, p. 54. 

Admcj nitive.# adj. That which admonishes. 

This kind of suffering did seem to the fathers full of instruc¬ 
tive and admonition emblems. Harrow, Serin, ii. 370. 

Aumo'nitoh.# n. s. Lat. adnionitor.] The person 
wJ»o admonishes or reminds another of tt fault or 

ThatSajing (that old age is a return to childhood] meant only 
of the weakness of the body, was wrested for the weakness of 
mind, by froward childfcn, weary of the eontrollncut of their 
parents, masters, and other adnumitarg. 

Hobbes, Ausw. to Davcnant's Prrf. to Gondibcrt, 

Conscience is at most tjjncs a very faithful, and very prudent 
adaumilor. ; Slienslnne. 

Aipuo'NiTORY.'f’ adj. [ admonitorius , Lat.] That which 
admonishes. 1 

The sentence of reason is either mandatory, shewing w hat 
mu 9 t be done: or else' permissive, declaring only what may he 
doftc; or, thirdly, admonitory, opening what is the most con¬ 
venient for us to do. Hooker. 

Admonitory of duty, and excitative of devotion, to ns. 

Barrow's Works, 1.430. 

Admurmura'tton. n. s. [ admtrmuro, Lat.] The act 
of murmuring, or whispering to another. Diet. 
To Admo've. [ admovco, Lat.] To bring one thing to 
another. A word not in use. 

If, unto the powder of loadstone or iron, we admove the north- 
pole of the loadstone, the powders, or small divisions, will erect 
and conform themseftes thereto. Broun, Vulg. Err . 
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Adka'ccejjt.# part. adj. [Lat adnasccns .] Growing 
upon something else. 

Moss, which is tux addOtcenl plant, ta to be rubbed iind 
scraped off with some instrument of wood, which may not ex¬ 
corticate the tree. Evelytfs Sytva, ii. 7. $ S. 

Adna'te.* adj. [Lat. adriatus.] Grooving upon. 
Ostcologers have very well observed, that the putys apper¬ 
taining to the bones, which stand out atltiniitance from tneir 
bodies, are either the adnatc or the cnate parts, either the 
epiphyses or the apophyses of the bones. 

t .i r Smith's Old Age, p. vj 6 . 

ADO'.-j~ n. s. [Sax. adoa, to do. Dr Johnson derives 
this noun substantive from the verb to do with 
« before it; as the French affaire , from cl and faire. 
But lie has omitted to observe, that this word was 
anciently used as a verb; as, to have ado , by Chau¬ 
cer, Ropiaunt of the Rose, ver. 5080. “ And don 
all that they have ado," that is, all that they have to 
do. The substantive owes its rise to this verb.] 
t. Trouble, difficulty. 

He took Clitophon prisoner, whom, with much ado, he kcep- 
etli alive; the Ilelots being villainously cruel. Sidney. 

They moved, and in the end persuaded, with much ado, the 
people to bind themselves by solemn oath. Hooker 

He kept the borders and marches o'i the pah: with much ado; 
he held many parliaments, wherein sundry laws were made. 

Sir John Davies. 

With much ado, lie partly kept awake; 

Not stiff'’ring all his eyes repose to take; Dry dm, 

2. Bustle; tumult; business; sometimes with the par¬ 
ticle a trout. 

Let’s follow, to sec the end of this ado. Shakspeare. 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, and the greatness of its 
power, helps nothing to establish the power of those that go¬ 
vern. # • Locke. 

3. it ho£ a light and ludicrous sense, implying more 
turjftdt anil shew of business, than the affair is 
worth : in this sense it is of late generally used. 

I made no more ado, but took all their seven points in my 
target, thus. Shakspeare, Henry IK 

We’ll keep no great ado —a friend or two— 

It may be thought we held him earelesly, 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much. Shakspeare. 

Come, says Puss, without any more ado, ’tis time to go to 
breakfast; cats don’t live upon dialogues. "■ L'Estrange. 

ArtoLE'scENtE. 7 n. s. [adolescentia, Lat.] The age 
Adole'scency. 3 succeeding childhood, and succeeded 
by puberty; more largely, that part of life in which 
the body has not yet reached its full perfection. 

He was so far from a boy, that be was a man born, uml at bis 
full stature, ,jf we believe Josephus, who places him in the last 
adotescency, and makes him twenty-five years old. Brown. 

The sons must have a tedious (hue of childhood and adoles¬ 
cence, before they can either \hernsclvcs assist their parent*, or 
encourage them with new hopes of posterity. , * Bentley. 
Auo'ous.# adv. At doors; at the door. 

But what. Sir, 1 beseech ye, was that paper. 

Your lordship was so studiously employ’d in, 

When you came out adoors. ■ 

Bcaum. and FI. Womek pleased, iv. 1. 
If I get in adoors, not the power o’th’ county ‘ 

Nor all my aunt’s curses shall disembogue rtie. 

Ibid. Little Thief, v. 1. 
The other of them came to another of like condition in like 
manner, as desiring her company, but so as she would go out at 
doors. Gataker's Spiritual Watch, p. 7 9. 

To ADOTT.'f' v. a. [adopto, Lat.] 

1. To take a son by choice; to make him a son, who 
was not so by birth. j" ’ 

We will adopt us sons; 

1 Then virtue shall inherit, and not blood. 

Beaum. and Ft. Maid’s Tragedy, ii. I. 
Were none of all my father’s sisters left} 

Nay, were I of my mother’# kin bereft; 
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Non? by ar^itncle’s or a grandamc’s side. 

Yet I cou’d some adopted heir provide. * firyden. 

1. To placfe any person or thing in' a nearer relation, 
•than they hatfe by nature, to something else. 

' Whether adapted to some nrighb’ring star, 

Thau roll’st above us, in thy wand’ring race. 

Or, in procession fix’d and regular, 

Movkt with thojieav’ns majestic pace ; , 

Or call’d to uioip celestial bliss, 

Thou tread’st, with seraphims, the vast abyss. Drydcn. 

Wc are seldom at ease from tlu^soljcitation of onr nfctur.il or 
adopted desires; but a constant succession of uneasinesses, out of 
that stock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have neaped 
up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

A noVrEDi.Y. adv. [from adopted.] After the manner 
of something adopted. 

Adopled/y, as school-maids change their names. 

By vuin, though apt, uflbetion. Shakspeare. 

Aoo'pTEii.*f~ ?i. s. [froth adopt.'] He that gives some 
0 one by choice the rights of a son; or, rfs our old 
glossaries expound it, “ lie that makes the adop¬ 
tion.” * Ilulotl. 


AooVrroN.'j* n. s. [adopt io, Lat.] 
r. The act of adopting, or taking to one’s self what is 
not native. * 

The adoption of vice has ruined ten times more young men 
than natural inclinations. Ld. Chesterfield, 

t. The state of being adopted. 

My lied shall he aBuscd, my reputation gnawn at; and I shall 
not only receive this villainous wrong, but stand under the adop¬ 
tion of abominable terms, and by him that does me the wrong. 

Shakspeare. 

She purpos’d, 

When she had fitted you with her craft, to work 

Her son ii^fo the adoption at the crown. Shakspeare. 

tn every act m our Christian worship, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Fauier,to re¬ 
mind ns of onr adoption, that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Christ. Rogers, Sermons. 

AnoVnvK.'}" adj. [adoptmts, Lat.] 

t. lie that is adopted by another, and made bis son. 

It is impossible an elective monarch should be so free and 
absolute ns an hereditary; no more than it is possible for a 
father to have so full power and interest in ail adoptive son, as 
in a natural. Baron. 

2. lie that adopts another, and makes him liis sotv 

An adopted son cannot cite his adoptive father into court, 
without lus leave. Aytiffe, Parcrgon. 

3. lie who is not native. 


There cannot he on admission of the adoptive, without a di¬ 
minution of the fortunes and conditions of those that arc not 
native subjects of this realm. Bacon, Speech in Part. Jar. 5. 

4. It is also applied to things. * 

To all the duties of eviyigclicjd grace, instead of the adoptive 
and cheerful boldness which our new alliance with God requires, 
came servile and thrai}-like fear. Milton of Ref. in Eng. b. i. 

Ado'rable. adj . [adorable, Fr.] That \Vhich ought 
to be adored; that which is worthy of divine 
honours. 

On these two, the love of God, and our neighbour, hang 
both the Inland the prophets, says the adorable Author of 
Christianity { and the Apostle says, the end of the law is 
charity. Cheyne. 

Ado'rableness. n. s. [from adorable .] The ([Utility 
of being adorable; worthiness of divine honours. 

Ado'rably. atlv. [from adorable .] In a maimer 

worthy of adoration. 

Adora'tion. n. s. [adoratio, Lat.] 

t. The external homage paid to the Divinity, distinct 
from mental reverence. , 

Solemn and serviceable worship we name, for distinction 
sake, whatsoever bflongeth to the church, or public society, of 
God, by way of external adoratio y.. Hooker. 
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• It is possible to suppose, that those who believe a supreme 
excellent Being, may yet give him no external adoration at all. 

4 StillingJUet. 

2. Homage paid to persons in high place or esteem. 

O ceremony, shew me but thy worth: * 

What is thy soul, O adoration . 1 * 

Art tbou nought else but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? , 

Wherein thou art less happy, bring fear’d. 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

But pqison’d flattery ? Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Two third parts of their voices that are present are requisite 
to him, that either by adoration or scrutiny shall carry it [the 
popedom] away. 'Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 

To ADO'RE. via. [adoro, Lat.] 

1. To worship with external homage; to pay divine 
honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 

And from her oracles relief implore. Hrydrn. 

2. It is used, popularly, to denote a high degree of 
reverence or regard; to reverence; to honour; to 
love. 

The people appear adoring their prince, and tlieir prince 
adoring God. Taller, No. 17. 

Make future times thy equal act adore. 

And lie what brafe Ontstcs was before. Hope, Odyss. 

Ado'ke.ment. ti . s. [from adore.] Adoration ; wor¬ 
ship : a word scarcely used. 

The priests of elder times deluded their apprehensions with 
sooth-saying, and such oblique idolatries, and won their credu¬ 
lities to the literal and downright adorement of cats, litrards, 
and beetles. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Ado're it.'f' n.s. [from adorc.~[ 

1. He that adores ; a worshipper : a term generally 
used in a low sense; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being so far provoked as I was in France, I yojild abate Imr 
nothing; though 1 profess myself her adorer, not her friend. 

Shakspeare, Cymheline. 

Whilst as th* approaching pageant does appear. 

And echoing crowds speak mighty Venus (jear; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly stand 

Fast on the utmost margin of the land. Prior. 

2 . In tlic serious, .but not the highest sense of a 
worshipper, Dr. Johnson cites a solitary example 
from Clarendon. Milton and others afiord in¬ 
stances sufficient to vindicate it from tl*c charge of 
being gener ally used in a leno settsc. 

-- - -the throng 

Of his [the Almighty’s] rylorers. Milton, P. I., ix. 14,5. 

What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say # 

To thy adorers. Christ to the Tempter, Par, 11 . f. 45 1. 

Your subjects yet remain, 

Adorcv of that drowsy deity [Cupid.] 

, Beaum. and El-Cupid's Revenge, ’■ *• 

Yc sellers with false weights and measures, adorers of your 
god Mammon, and worse than idolaters, will ye never leave to 
content yourselves with honest and lawful gain ? 

Halhnar, 7 'raust. of Beza, p. 176. 

He was so severe an adorer of truth, as not to dissemble; or 
to suffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he resolved not to do. Clarendon. 

To ADOIIN. v. a. [adorno , Lat] 

1. To dress; to deck the person with ornaments.,. 

He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, he hath 
covered me with the robe of righteSusness, as a bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, and as a bride adometh herself 
with her jewels. Isaiah, lxi. 10. 

Yet ’tis not adorn and gild each part, 

That shews more cost than art; 

Jewels at nose and lips, but ill appear. Coudejf. 

1 . To set out any place or thing with decorations. 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or statutes of the inven¬ 
tion of things useful to human life. Cotvley. 

3. To embellish with oratory or elegance of language. 

K 
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This 'will supply men’s tongues with many new things, to be,, 
named, adorned, and described, in their discourse. Sprat. 

Thousands there are in darker fame that threll, 

Whose names some nobler poem shall adorn ; 

Tot, though unknown to me, they sure fought well. Dryden. 

Ado'rn.# n.s. [Span, atlomo.'] Ornament. 

Her brest all naked as nett yvory 
Without atlorne of gold or silver bright. 

Spenser, F. Q.iii. xii. 10. 

Ado'rn.-J- adj. Adorned. A word, Dr. Johnson says, 
peculiar to Milton ; which, however, the preceding 
article disproves, though it is there a substantive. 
Milton is believed, in his description of Eve, to 
have used adorn for adorned, in imitation of the 
Italians, who write a dor no for adornato. 

Made so adorn for thy delfcjht the more, 

So awful, that with honour thou may’&t lme 
vfit mate. Alitton, P.L. viii. 576. 

Ado'rmino.* n.s. [from adorn.] Ornament. 

Thai her [the church of Rome’s] softness and luxury ivns 
more than ordinarily increased in this interval is not 10 be 
doubted, as certainly her covetousness, ns also her prnnkings 
and etdornni!. 1 in the splendour of their altars, and churches, and 
copes, and the like. Afore, Seven Churches, ch. 6. 

This, ns other usual ways of comely, curious, or stately 
adorning*, are there mentioned os the practices of wanton anil 
imperious women, lip. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, P.T5. 

She applied to her advantage all the attractive* of sweet un¬ 
guents and perfumes, of costly raiment and licautiful colour.., of 
rich and accurate dressings, or lovely adorning*. Ibid. p. 19. 

Ado'uxmext. "f* n. s. [old F r. adurnrmunt, aorncmcnl, 
Lat. adornamentum. Dr. Johnson says, it is not 
now in use; but it certainly is.] Ornament; em¬ 
bellishment ; elegance. 

This attribute was not given' to the earth, while it was con¬ 
fused; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and adorn¬ 
ment. — Hateigh's Hist, of the World. 

She held the very garment of Posthninusin more respect than 
my noble and natural person, together with the adorn incut of 
my qualities. Shatcsprare, CymbcUne. 

What was naked, was painted witlt blue. This was uimersal 
among them, [the Britons,] whether esteemed an adornment, or 
ofterrour to their adversaries, or to distinguish them from all 
their neighbours that came among thegi, a- friends or enemies. 

Temple, Intr. lint, of England. 

Ano'wv. 'I' adv. [Sax. abanc, d orsum, old Eng. 

admin.] 

1. Down; on the ground. 

Thrice did she sink admen in deadly sound, 

And thrice he her reviv'd with busy pain. Spenser, F. Q. 

With'that tin; shepherd gan to frown. 

He threw his pretty pipes adotvn, 

And on the ground him laid. Drily ton's DotvsabeU, st. 16. 

There could no tempest tear my sails admen. • 

Mirrour forcing, p. 16;. 

2. Anciently used for briov. 

When l’hebus dwelled here in earth adoun. 

Chaucer, Afancip. Tale, v. j. 

3. From a higher to slower point. 

, Charms able are from heaven to fetch the moon udorcu. 

Fleming’s Virgil, Parol. 

Ano'wx.*j~ prep. 

1. Down ; towards the ground; frota a higher situ¬ 
ation towards a lower. 

In this rcmcmbranct Emily ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array; 

Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adnum her shoulders fell her length of hair. t Dryden. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The tat upon the cinder drops. 

To stinking smoke it turns the daine, 

Poisoning the flesh from whence it came. 

Swift, Lady's Dressing Hoorn. 

2 - Throughout. . 
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Full well’tis knoyvn admen the dale, ( t ‘' 

Though passing strabge indeed the tale. 

Percy’s Relyues, i. iii. 15. 

Adiie'ai>.'| v adv. [Sax. abpaeb, abpeb, old Eng. udrad, 
adredi] In a state /car; frighted; terrified: 
now obsolete., lv ' v . 

And thinking to make nil men adread to stint's one art enemy, 
whp would not spare, nor fear to kill so gr<M a prince.*’ Sidney. 

Adiu'ft.'{~ adv. [Sax. abpijan, part post, abpipeb.] 
Floating at random; as any impulse may drive. 

Then; ..hall this mount 
Of paradise, by might of yvaves, he mov’d 
Out of his place, push’d by the horned flood; 

With all his verdure spoil’s!, and trees a it ifl 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf. 

And there take root. Milton. 

It seem’d a corps adrift to distant sight; 

Blit at a distance who could judge aright ? Dryden. 

The custom of frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
running air ft, and call their thoughts home from useless ui*. ■ 
attentive roving. Locke on Education. 

ADIHYIT.f adj. [French.] Dexlrous; active; 
skilful. 

He would say that he did not care to give, neither was hr 
admit at, a present answer to a serious qntere. 

Letters, Aubley’s Life of Hobbes, ii. fir. 
An adroit stout fellow would sometimes destroy a whole 
family, with justice apparently against him the whole time. 

Jieras’t DoiiQiiir. 

Adiso'iti.y.# adv. [from adroit."] Dexfrously. 

U*') ourself to curve adroitly and genteelly. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Adroi'tness.'}' v. s. [front adroit.'] Dexterity; 
readiness; activity. Neither this word, nor admit, 
seem yet completely naturalized, Ur. Johnson saw,; 
and yet adroit, as I have shewn, v^s in use nearly 
tw o centuries since. 

May there not lie a great deal in possessing the “ ingenima 
versatile,” in the skill and adroitness of the arti.t, acquired, as 
yimr’s has been, by repeated acts and continual practice 't 

llorne to Priest!//, p. y, 

Amtv.'j' adv. [Sax. ttbpijan.] Athirst; thirsty; in 
want of drink. 

Doth a man that is atlry desire to drink in gold ? 

Burton, Anat. Afcl. p.329. 
He never told any of them, that he was his humble sen nut, 
lilt his well-wisher; and would rather be thought amalecontent, 
titan drink the king’s health when ho was not miry. Spectator. 

Adsciti'tious.*}' adj. \iuhcititius, Lat.] That which 
is taken in to complete something else, though origi¬ 
nally extrinsick; supplemental; additional. 

When you apply to your hypothesis of an adn ititiavs spirit what 
he [Philo] shys concerning this nnpm !h 7 „, divine spirit, or soul, 
infused into man by God’s breathing, Gen. ii. 7.; you again di¬ 
rectly contradict yourself, by confounding the spirit, snuifie, 
which you suppose immortal, with the «•»«», breath or soul, 
which you make to be mortal. Clarke’s Lcftt? to Dod/rctt. 

This fourth epistle on happiness may lie thought to be adsci- 
titious, and out of its proper place. . Dr. IVarton on Pope. 
Austri'ction. n. s. [adstriclio, Eat.] • The act of 
binding together; and applied, generally, to medi¬ 
caments and applications, which havtf the power of 
making the part contract 
To ADVA'NCE.-j’- v. a. [ acancer , Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local sense. 

, Now morn, her rosy steps in th* eastern Clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl. Milton. 

2. To raise to preferment; to aggrandize. 

He hath been ever constunt in his course of advancing me; 
from a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioness, ami 
4 from a marchioness a queen; and' now he intends to crown my 
' innoconcy with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 

The declaration of the greatness of Mordccai, where unto the 
king advanced him, Esther, x. 3, 
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3. To improve. .,*?• « 

What laws can l>e advised more prdptsr end effectual to ad¬ 
vance the* nature of man to its highesc'pei&ctiun, than these pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity ? r .. Tillolson. 

4. To heighten; to grace 4?Jp givo lustre to. 

As the casing dignifies the mart, so the man much more ad¬ 
vances liis calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
lias fttelurn wi titan advantage, being much more warmc4by it. 

■%' South, Serin. 

j. To forward; to accelerate. 

These three last were slower the ordinary Indian wheat 
of itself; and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

6 . To propose; to offer to the {niblick; to bring to 
view or notice. 

Plicdon I bight, quoth ho, and do advance 
My ancestry from famous Coradin. Spenser, F. Q. 

i dare not advance my opinion against the judgment of so 
great an author; but I tfijuk it fair to leave thealctjsion to the 
politick. Dryden. 

• Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, * 

But catch the spreading notion of the town. Pope. 

7. To pay befbrc-linnd; To lay down money before it 
is due. 

8. In an ancient sense, to lift up; to advance or dis¬ 
play the standard* Barret, in Avarice. 


To Auva'nce. t>. v. 

1. To come forward. 


At this theyoutlj, whose ventr’ous sonl 
No (ears of mugick art controul. 

Advanc'd in open sight. * * Panic/. 

2. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and 
swell themselves with a little articulated air, should not take 
words for real entities in nature, till they can frame clear ami 
distinct TUeasdf those entities. 9 Locke. 

Adva'nce."{~ n. s. [from to advance .] 

1. The net of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a resolution to 
quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ene¬ 
my’s advance towards it. Clarendon. 

So, like the sun’s advance, your titles show; 

Which, as he rises, does the warmer grow. Walter. 


2. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover; an 
act of invitation. * 

In vain are all the practis’d wiles, * 

In vain those eyes would love impart; 

Not all tli’ advances, all the smiles. 


Can moveouc unrelenting heart. Walsh. 

His genius was below 
The skill of ev’ry common beau; 

Who, tlio' he cannot spell, is wise 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes; 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret for a kind advance. Swift. 

He fiat described the unworthy passion of the goddess Calypso, 
and. tne indecent advances she made to detain him from his own 
country. Pope. 

That prince applied himself first to the church of England, 
and upon their renisal to fall in with his measures, made the 
like advances to the Dissenters. Swl/t. 

3. Gradual jfrogresisiou; rise from one point to 
another. 

Oor Saviour raised the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s son, nnd 
Lazarus; the first of these, when she had just expired; the 
second, as he was carried to the grave on his bier; and the third, 
after he had been some time buried. And having, by these 
gradual advances, manifested his divine power, he at last exerted 
the highest and most glorious degree of it; and raised himself 
also by his. own all-quickening virtue, and according to his own 
express prediction. - Atterbnry. 

Men of study and thought, that reason right, and are lo-fi's of 
truth, do make no great advances in their discoveries of it. • 
• ■ Locke. 

4* Improvement; progre^ towards perfection. 
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1 The principle and object of the greatest importance in the 
world to the goad of mankind, and for the advance and per¬ 
fecting of human nature. Hate. 

5. Advance-money; money given before-hand, or«in 
part of a greater sum. Cotgrave in Avance. See 
also Lacombe in Avant , vol. 2. 

They did not wait to examine your conduct, nor to he deter¬ 
mined by experience, but gave you a generous credit for the 
future blessings of your reign, and paid you in advance the 
dearest tribute of their affection. Juniiu to the King, Dec. 1769. 

Advancement, n. s. [ avancemcnt, Fr.] 

1. The act of coming forward. 

This refinement makes daily advancements, and, I hope, in 
time, will raise oftr language to the utmost perfection. Swift. 

2. The state of bqjng advanced; preferment. 

The Percies of tile North 
Finding his usurpation most unjust, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to tiie throne. Shaktpemc. 

3. The act of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself 
More than in your advancement. Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

4. Improvement; promotion to a higher state of ex¬ 
cellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto those worthies, who 
endeavour the qdvanremcid of learning. Brown, t’ntg. lirr. 

5. Settlement on sPwifo. 'litis sense is now disused. 

The jointure or advancement of the lady, was the third part 
of the principality of Wales. ’ Bacon, 

Adva'ncer.'I' n. s. [Fr. avanceur.'] He that advances 
any thing; a promoter; forwarder. 

Soon alter the death of a great officer, who was judged no ad¬ 
vancer of the king’s matters, thpking said to his solicitor, Tell 
me truly, what say yon of your cousin that is gone ? Bacon. 

The reporters are greatar advancers of defamatory designs, 
than tile very first contrivers. • Government of the Tongue. 

ADVA'NTAGE. n.s. [avantage, Fr.]- — 

1. Superiority; often with of or over before a person. 

In the practical prudence of managing such gifts, the laity 
may have some advantage aver the clergy ; whose experience 
is, and ought to be, less of this world that) the others. Sprat. 

All other sorts and sects of men would evidently have the 
advantage of us, and a much surer title to happiness than we. 

• Atterbnry. 

2. Superiority gained by stratagem, or unlawful 

means. , 

The eoinmo.i law hath left them this benefit, whereof they 
make advantage, and wrest it to their bad purposes. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
But specially lie took advantage of the night for such privy 
attempts, insqgguch that the bruit of his^uianliness was spread 
every where. • * a Macc. viii. 7. 

Great malice, backed with a great interest; yet can have no 
advgntagc of a man, but from his own expectations of some¬ 
thing tljat is without him. South, Serm. 

As soon as he was got to Sicily, they sent foi him *>ack; de¬ 
signing to take advantage, and prosecute him in the absence of 
his friends. Swift. 

3. Opportunity; convenience. 

Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Drsdeiiioua alone. # Shtikipeare, 

4. Favourable circumstances. 

Like jewels to advantage set, < 

Her beauty l>y the shade doe* get. Walter. 

A face, which is over-flushed, appears to advantage in the 
deepest scarlet, nnd the darkest complexion is not a little allevi¬ 
ated b) u black hood. Addison. 

True wit js nature to advantage dress’d, . 

What oft wgs thought, but ne’er so well express’d. Pope. 

5. Superior excellence. 

A man born with sufch advantage of constitution, that it 
adulterates not the images of his mind. Gtavcitlc. 

6 . Gain; profit. 

For thou SRidst, wlmt advantage will it lie unto thee, find 
what prqfit shall I have, if I be cleansed from my siu ? Job- 
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Certain it is, that advantage now sits in the room of conscience,, 
awl steers all. South, Semi. 

7. Overplus; something more than the mere lawful 

We owe thee much; within this wall of flesh 
There i/a soul counts thee her creditor, 

Ami with nfoantage means to pay thy love. Shakspeare. 

You said, you neither lend nor borrow - 
Upon advantage. Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice. 

8. Preponcleration on one side of the comparison. 

Much more should the consideration of this pattern arm us 

with patience against ordinary calamities; especially if we con¬ 
sider his example with this advantage , that though his sufferings 
were wholly undeserved, and not lor himself but for us, jet he 
bore them patiently. ‘ , Tillotson. 

To Adva'ntage. v. a. [from the npun.] 

1. To benefit. “ 

%Cpm ey what I set down to my lady : it shall advantage more 
than ever the bearing of letter did. Shakspeare. 

The trial hath endamag'd thee no way. 

Rather more honour left, and more esteem ; 

Me naught advantag'd, missing what 1 aim’d. Milton. 

The great business of the senses being to make us take notice 
of wluit hurts or advantages the body, it is wiselj ordered by 
nature, that pain should accompany the reception of several 
ideas. Locke. 

We should have pursued some other way, more effectual, for 
distressing the common enemy,and admitaging ourselves. Swift. 

2. To promote; to bring forward; to gain ground to. 

The stoics that opinionetl the souls of wise men dwelt about 
the rnoon, and those of fools wandered about the earth, advan- 
tajicd the conceit of this effect. Iironfn, Vulg. Err. 

fo ennoble it with the spirit that inspires the Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one.of the best capacities in which it is 
improvable. Glancitlr, Scepsis Scwntfiea. 

Adva'ntageabj.e. e/dj. [frem advantage.'] Profit¬ 
able; convenient; gainful. 

As it is giLxritagriilde to a physician to be called to the cure 
of declining disease, so it is tor a commander to suppress a se¬ 
dition which has pass’d the height. Sir J. Hayward. 

Advantage n. adj. [from to advantage.] Possessed 
of ad vantages; commodiouslv situated or disposed. 

In the most advantaged tempers, this disposition is but com¬ 
parative; whereas the most of men labour under disadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them off * (llannUe. 

Adva'ntage-ground. ». s. Ground that gives mijjo 
riorily, and opportunities of annoyance or resist¬ 
ance. 


This excellent man, who stood not upon the advgntage- 
ground before, from the time of liis promotion to the urchbishup- 
rick, provoked, or underwent the Auvv, and reproach, and 
malice of men of 9 ll q unities and condition* who agreed in 
nothing else. . Clarendon. 

Advantageous, adj. {avanlageux, Fr.] . 

1. Of advantage; profitable; useful; opportune; con¬ 
venient. 

The time of sickness, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 
to Adam, a season of peculiar propriety for the voice ofGod to 
be heard; and may be improved info a very advantageous 
opportunity of begetting or increasing spiritual life. Hammond. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous act may lie atchicv’d 
’ Mdeu onset, cither wilh hell-fire 
' ■ Gown ; Uwa. rea tion; or possess 
ntion towards a lo.. Milton. 

In 1 his rcmcrabnutcfcEmit) to persons, ami followed 
Arose, and dress’d herself in 1 

Fresh ns the month, and as th ... • .• _, 

Mourn her shoulders fell her kr ' u i v «f 

If from adown the hopeful cl£ to *!“ eml tBat he * ul ‘ 
The fat Upon the cinder drops, K tn,us ' ry en. 

To stinking smoke it turna the j 1 advantageous^ Con- 
Poisoning the flesh from wl»enc(°fitably. 

there being an easy passage 
2. Throughout. * Arbathnot. 


AdvantaGeousness. v. s. [from advantage jfe.] 

Quality of being advantageous; profitableness; 

usefulness; conveniences * 

The last property, which qualifies God for the fittest object of 
our love, is the ttdvtirgaQ&iuMes* of his to us, both in the 
present and the future file. Boyle'vSufaphiel.oce. 

To ADVE'Nli. v. n. [ advenio, Lat.] 'To accede to 
something; to become part of some^ing else, wilh- 
out being essential; to be snperaddetL 
A ciHtsc considered in judicature, isstilednn accidental cause; 
and the accidental of any'act, is said to be whatever advenes to 
the act itself already substantiated. Ayliffe’s l’arcrgon. 

Adve'nient. adj. [ctdvcnicm, Lat.] Atl voting; 

coming from outward causes; superadded. v -' 
lining thus divided from truth iu themselves, thej' arc yet 
farther removed by adccnient deception; for they are daily 
mocked into error by subtler devisers. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

If to sappose the soul a distinct sebstance from the body, and 
extrinsiculi vadnenimt, he a great error in philosophy, »!m .st all,_ 
the world hath liecn mistaken. (HanvUte, Vanity oj , iognmtism. 
A'dvent. )• s. [front advent us : that is, adr.eatus 
Rcdemptaris .J This is an anglicised word, which 
Fulkc, in lib remarks on the ilhemi.sh Tt .-.lament, 
1617, disajjproves. It is the name of one of the holy 
Seasons, signifying the cowing .‘that is, the coming of 
our Saviour; which is made the siibj.vt of our do* 
volion during the four weeks before Cliristinas. 

, Common Prayer. 

Adve'n/i^e. adj. [from advenio , adventum.] Adven¬ 

titious; that which is ex trn. sec ally added; that 
which comes from outward cutises: a word scarcely 
in use. 

As lbv the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, tint, if the pro¬ 
portion of the aMenhne heat be greatly predotnm.ilt to the na¬ 
tural heut nnd spirits of the body, it tend;th u> dissolution or 
notable alteration. Bin on. 

Adventi'tious. adj. {advent if ins, Lat.] That which 
advenes; accidental; supervenient; cxtrinsceally 
added, not essentially inherent. 

Diseases of continuance get an adventitious strength from cus¬ 
tom, licsidc, their material cause from the humours. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious "colours natural, and the 
others rnli millions; yet such changes of colours, from vvbat-o- 
t \\r cause they proceed, may he: properly taken iu. lloylc. 

IT his blood boil, and tld mlv. n/itious fire 
liais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 

New coolness. Dry dm. 

In the gem kind, of all the many sorts reckoned up by lapi¬ 
daries, there #re not above three or four that are original ; 
their diversities, as to lustre, colour, and hardness, arising from 
the different admixture of other adventitious mineral nutter.' 

Woodward. 

Auventitiolsey.# adv. Accidentally. 

Adve'ntive. n. s. [from advenio, Lat.] Hie thing or 
person that conics from without: a word riot now 
in use. 

That the natives be not so many, but tjittttage way be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the admtMivcfvi so. Bacon. 

Adve'ntive. * adj. [from advenio.] ' Adventitious. 

I have assigned to summary philosophy — the inquiry touch¬ 
ing the- operation of the relative and adventive characters of 
offence*. Baron on Learning, b. 1. 

Adv»'ntry.# n.s. [from adventure.] An enterprise; 
an undertaking. 

Act a brave work, call it thy last advemiry. B. Johnson, Epig. 
Adve'ntuae. adj. [from advent.] Relating to the 
season of advent. 

1 *1 do also daily use one other collect; as, namely, the collects 

ailventtud, quadragesimal, paschal, or pcntesostal, for their pro* 

. per seasons. Bp. Sanderson . 
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ADVE'NTtJItE.'f- n. s. [French. But Wachtet has 
abcnleur, a manly, daring'decd, from aba, (accus. 
aban ,) u fnan, and diinen,ta dure. In okl Eng. 
'adventure is auntcr* | 

1. An accident; a chance ;"'a hftzttrtl; an event of 
which we l&ve no direction- 

Th*»gcnerai summoned three castles: one desperate of suc¬ 
cour, and notdc*tou.s to dispute the defence, presently yicfilcd ; 
but two stood upon their athenture. Hayward. 

2 . In this sense is used the phrase, at all adventures; 

l’adventure, Fr.] By chan^fc; without any rational 
scheme. 

Blows flew of all adventure ?, wounds and deaths given and 
taken unexpected; many .scarce knowing their enemies from 
their friends. Hayward. 

Where the mind does not perceive probable connection, there 
men’s opinions are the effects of chance and hazard, of a 
mi ml flouting at alt advent iVrcs, without choice arftl Without di- 

m 1’CCt ion. . Lucie. 

3. The occasion of casual events; an enterprise in 
which something mu-t U? left to hazard. 

■ For I must love, and am resolv’d, to try 

My fate, or, failing in th’ adnnturc, die. Dryrtcn. 

4. This noun, with all its derivativi s, afo frequently 
written without att\ as ventut e, venturous. 

To Advf.’n tt itr. v. «. [cdventuiir, Fi.] 

1. To try the chance; to dare. 

f* nut :ui ( ;rv, 

Most mighty princess, that I hnv e adventur'd 

To try \0.1r lakmj; of;, lahc report. Shakspearc. 

The tender am, delicate woman among you, which would not 
ndvanlnre to set the sole of her foot upon tilt ground, for de¬ 
licateness and tenderness. I)c;i/i r. xxviii. }(>. 

To AnvR'tyruE. v. a. To put into the power of 
chance. • 

For iuy father fought for you, and adventured his life for, and 
delivered you out oftlic hand of Mi-flan. Judges, ix. 17. 

It is often used with the reciprocal pronoun; as, 
he adve .hired himsclj'. 

AdyeNtuhkk.'}' n. s. [ admituricr, Fr.] He that 
seeks occasions of hazard; he that puts himself in 
the hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer, said he, • 

That hath his sword through hard assay forgone. Speyer. 

The kings of England did not make the conquest of Ireland; 
it was begun by parthular adi t alums, and oilier voluntaries, 
who 1 aiue to seek their fortunes. Sir J. Daria. 

lie intended to hazard hi- own action, that so the more 
easily he might wot adventurt re, who else were tike to be k-s 
forward. Uah r. 

Had it not been for the British, which the late wars dn w o\ er, 
and advcnlun rs or soldiers seated here, Ireland had, by the last 
war,'and plague, been left destitute. ‘ Ten.pic. 

Their wealthy trade ’rom pirate's rapine free. 

Our ihcrchabtH shall no more atlveitl'rrrs be. Drydt n. 

Lheprcceding citation from Dryden, {toints to the 
company ui merchant adventurn s, as they were called, 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Wimt think yoi then of an adventurer t 
I mean some wealthy mUcitaul. Heattni, and Ft., Captain, i. j. 

The merchant-adventurers cannot perfect their aeeoinptsbefore 
the dangerous adventures be returned in safety to their wished 
and desired port. Knight, Trytdl of Trm th, fol. 4 j. b. 

Aovk’ntuhesome. adj. [front adventure.] ' 1 'he same 
with adventurous : it low word, scarcely used in 
writing. 

Adventuresome ness. n. s. [from adventuresome .1 
The quality of being adventuresome. Diet. 

Adventurous. adj. [udvcnlurciu, Fr.] # 

1. Me that is inclined to adventures; and, consequently, 
bold, daring, courageous. 
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% At land and sea, in ninny a doubtful fight, 

Was never known a more advent'rout knight; 

Who oftner drew his sword, and always for the right. Dryden. 

2. Applied to things; that which is full of hazard; 
which requires courage; dangerous. * 

But I’ve already troubled you too long, * . 

Nor dare attempt a more advent’mis song. "* 

My humble verse demands 1 softer theme, 

A painted meadow, or a purhiie stream. Addison. 

AdveNttrously. adv. j h um adventurous."] Alter an 
adventurous manner; boldly; daringly. 

Tin t are both h .ngr d; and so would this be, if he durst stt ai 
anything adventttroosly. 1 Shukipcarr, Henry )\ 

Advv.nyl'uol'snkss. X- v. st 'The act of being adttn- 
tu rous. 

A'DVERB. >1. s. [adi'erbimn, I.ai.] 

A word joined to a verb or adjective, and sole!', applied tu the 
u«e of qualify ii’g and restraining the lut’tudeof their sigulfu diVui. 
Iiy the intimation of some circumstance thereof; as of quality, 
manner, degree. Clarice, Lot. Gram. 

Thus we say, he 1 uns str i/'fly „■ the bird Hies aloft 
he lives virtuously. 

, ADVE HitiAL.'j' adj. i adverbialis, Lat.] 

1. That which has the quality or structure of an ad- 
vei b. 

Tin words “ wiien,’* andwhere,” and all pthi r of the same 
nature, siuli as •• whence, wnitlvr, whenever, wherever, &c.” 
may be called adv rh at conjunctions, because tl.cv participate 
the nature both of in. verbs and conjunction,. 11 m ms, limn. ii. 

Supposing “ lively” taut rOthl, 11s whs now common, “ dis¬ 
played” wid connect with “ portraiture,” that i-, pourtraiture 
Inch li .played. II aiton, Xotc, It I’tics. v. 149. 

2. Making use of advetlis. * 

He i, wonderfully advtrbial in hi, profe—ions. Tatter, No.tgi. 

Am ifdun ti i.v. adv. [ar&e/hialiter, I.at.] Like an 
adverb; in the manner of an adverb. 

I should think nit0 was jo.mi! cuhc rbie.lty W;t fl’trcmit, did 
Virgil make use ol 1 o eqoiveeal a -y utav. AJdtsvn. 

Adye'rsam.e. adj. [from adverse."} Contrary to; op¬ 
posite to, Diet. 

.IDTEJiS.i'/UJ. a. s. [Lat. A book, as it should 
seem, iu which D o!or and Creditor wt^e set in 
opposition, j A ivnnnoii-place; a book to note in. 

These parchments are supposed to have been St. Paul's 
rdr. rstrrta. • lltdf, Set 1... 

A mr.i's vitv. a. s. [Wiriw/Vc, Fr. adiYtsurius, Lat.] 
An opponent; antagonist; enemy ; generally ap¬ 
plied to those that havO verbal or judicial quarrels ; 
as eontrovt rtifts or*litigants : sometimes to an op¬ 
ponent iu single combat. It lhay sometimes imply 
an o^iii profession of enmity; as we sav, a secret 
enemy is worse than an open ache/sari/. 

Yet ami noble, :is the adeenary 
I cot.ic to cope. SliiJ.t/nitre, A. f.tar. 

Those rites end ceremonies of the elnirih. tlien lore,which 
were thesch'-sawu now thut they were, when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them against profane and deriding adversaries, 
her own t hildrcu have in di rision. Hooker. 

Meanwhile, th’ advt nary of (< 8 d and Hlim, 

Sat. n, wit!) thought- inflam'd, of highest de-sign. 

Puts on swift wings. MiUap. 

A11 adversary makes a stricter search into us, and discovers 
every flaw amfimpi rfection in our tempers. A friend exagger¬ 
ates a man’s virtues; an enemy inflames his crimes drfaison. 

Adve rsative.” j- adj. [ adrersativus , Lat.] A term of 
grammar, applied to a word which makes some op¬ 
position or variety; as, in this sentence; This dia- 
morut is orient, but it is roitgh. But is an adversa - 
( live conjunction. 

Two members of one and the Mine sentence, connected with 
die adveriatiie particle, But. Wyrtkinfon, Mistell. p, 4- 
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. Of these disjunctives some are simple, some adversative s nn< 
pie, as when we say, “ either it is day, or it is night adversa¬ 
tive, as when we say, “ it is not day, hut it is night.” The dif¬ 
ference between these is, that the simple do no more than merely 
'di-join ; the adversative disjoin, with an opposition concomitant. 

1 . Harris, Hermes, b. ii. 

ADVE'RSE. adj. [adversus , Lat.] In prose it has 
now the accent on the first syllable; in verse it is 
accented on the first by Shakspeare ; on either in¬ 
differently, by Milton ,• on the last by Drydcn ; on 
the first, b f Roscommon . 

I. Acting with contrary directions; as, two bodies in 
collision. 


Was I for this nigh wreekt upon the sea,> 

And twice, by adverse winds, from England’s bank 

Drove back again unto my mtivc clime. Shakspeare. 

As when two polar winds blowing adverse, 

TTpon the Cronian sea, together drive 

Mountains of ice. Miltvii. 


With adverse blast up-turns them from the south, 

Notus and Atcr. Milton. 

A cloud of smoke envelopes either host, 

And all at once the combatants are lost; 

Darkling they join adverse and shock unseen; , 

Coursers with coursers justling, men with men. Drydcn. 

2 . Figuratively, contrary to the wish or desire; thence, 
calamitous;,afflictive; pernicious. It is opposed 


to prosperous. « 

What jf he hath decreed, that I shall first 
Be try’d th humble state, and things adverse ; 

By tribulations, injuries, insults. 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence. Milton. 

Some the prevailing mqlice of the great, 

Unhappy men, or adverse fate. 

Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted state. Roscommon. 

3. Personally opponent j th*e person that counteracts 
another,, yr contests any thing. 

Well she saw her Cither was grown her adverse party; and yet 
her fortune such, as she must favour her rivals. Sidney. 

To Adve'rse.# v. a. This is an old English verb; to 
oppose. 

That was a presage, 

Touehende to that other Perse 

Of that fortune him should adverse, , Gower, Conf. Am. b. ii. 

Adve'rseness.# n. s. Opposition. 

Against which allegations, M. Parsons himself, a man known 
unto you tbV his malignity' and adverseness, could take no excep¬ 
tions. Rp. Morton, Discharge, p. *59. 

Adve'rsity. n. s. [adversite, Fr.] Affliction; cala¬ 
mity ; that is, opposition‘to our wishes. 

1. The cause pf our sorrow*affliction; misfortune. 
In this Sense it majr have a plural. 

Let 111c embrace these sour adversities, 

For wise men say, it is the wisest course. Shakspeare^ Hen. VI. 

2. The state of unhappiness; misery. • 

Concerning deliverance itself from all adversity, we use not 

ta say men are in adversity, whensoever they feel any small 
binderance of their welfare in this world, but when some no¬ 
table affliction or cron, sonic great calan lity or trouble, hcfallcth 
them. Hooker. 


Sweet are the usas of a&oenity. 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears jet a precious jewel in his head. Shakspeare. 

A remembrance of the good use he had made of prosperity, 
contributed to support, his mind under the heavy weight of 
adversity which then lay upon him. Atterbury. 

Adversely, ado. [from adverse."] In an adverse 
manner; oppositely; unfortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and spend my maliedin my breath. If 
the drink you give me touch my palate adversely, I make a 
crooked face at it. Shakspeare. 

To ADVE'RT.-f- v.n. \adverto, Lat.] To attend to; # 
to regard; to observe : with the particle to before 
the object of regard. 


The mind of man being not capable at once t«i advert ip more 
than One thing, a particular view and examination of sUeh an 
innumerable number of vast,bodies, will afford,-natter of admi¬ 
ration. ' Ray on the Creation. 

Now to the universal whole advert 1 
The earth regard as of that whole a part; f ■. 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound j ‘ ‘ 1 

Witness, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmon. 

• \Ve sometimes say, To aclver tthe mina to an 
« object. But Dryden uses it with upon before the 
object. 

While they pretend t V advert upon one libel, they set up an¬ 
other. Findic. of the li. of Guise, 1683. 

To Adve'rt.# v. a. To regard ; to advise ; to ^fipsidcr 
attentively. 

So though the soul, the time she doth advert 
The body’s passions, takes herself to die; 

Yet, dcatlj now finish’d, she can well convert 

Herself to other thoughts. More, Song of the Sold, iv. 39. 

I can no more but, 111 my name, advert 
All earthly powers beware of tyrant’s heart. 

, Mir.far Mag. p. 441. 

Adve'rtence.-J- n. s. [from advert.] Attention to ; re¬ 
gard to; consideration. 

Christianity may make Archimedes his challenge; give it but 
where it may set its foot; allow it Iftlt a sober advertence to its 
proposals, and it will move the whole world. Decay of Piety. 
Anciently used without the particle to. 

Although the body sat among 'Item there, 

Her advertence is alwaic ellis where; 

For Troilus full fast her soule sought, 

Withoutin worde, on him alwaie she thought. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Crcs.iv. 698. 

Adve'rtency. «. s. [from advert.] The same with 
advertence. Attention; regard; heedfuluess. 

Too couch advertency is not your talent, or el 4 c you had fled 
from that text, as from a rock. Swift. 

Adve'rtent. adj. [from advert.] Attentive; vigi¬ 
lant; heedfiil. 

This requires choice parts, great attention of mind, sequestra¬ 
tion from the importunity of secular employments, and a long 
advertent and deliberate connexing of consequents. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

To ADVERTI'SE. i>. a. [advcrlir, Fr. It is now 
spoken with the accent upon the last syllable; but 
appears to have been anciently accented on the 
second.] 

1. To inform another; to give intelligence; with an 
accusative of the person informed. 

The bishop did require a respite. 

Wherein hf might the king nis lord advertise. 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. Shakspeare. 

As I by friends am well advertis'd. 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates, are in arms. - Shakspeare. 

The king was not so shallow, nor so ill advertised, M not to 
perceive the intention of the French king. Bacon. 

I hope ye will advertise me fairly ol what they dislike. Digby. 

2. To inform; to give notice ,* with ^before the sub¬ 
ject of information. • 

Ferhates, understanding that Solyman expected more assured 
advertisement, unto the other Bosses declared the death df the 
emperor, of which they advertised Sotyman; finning those let¬ 
ters with all their hands and seals. Knoltes, Hist, of the Turks. 

They were to advertise the chief hero of the distresses of bis 
Vbbjects, occasioned by his absence. Dryden. 

3. To give notice of any thing, by means of an adver¬ 
tisement in the public prints; as, He advertised his 
loss. 

Aijverti'sement, or Adve'rtiSement.*^ w. s. [ adver - 
tiseement, Fr.] . 

1. Instruction; admonition. 

. 14 * 
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—- ’Tis alf men’s office to speak patience 
To those, that wring under thejpad of sorrow; * 

But no man% virtue nor sufficiency, V, 

? o be so moral, when hoshall endure 
he like himself: therefore ghre me no counsel* ' 

My griefs arc louder tlian advertisement ._ 

• • Shukspeare, Much Ado about Hothinp. 

Cyjys was once minded to have put Croesus to death, but 
hearing him report the aifegrlisnncvt of Solon, he spared his 
life. Abbot, Description of the World. 

2 . Intelligence; information. « 

Then, as a cunning prince that i**tli spies. 

If they return tio news, doth nothing know; 

But if they make advertisement of lies, 

Tbfljljkinee’s Counsel all awry do go. 1 Sir John Danes. 

Heliad received advertisement, that the party, which was sent 
for his relief, had received some brush, which would much re¬ 
tard their march. Clarendon. 

The drum and trumpet, by their several sounds, serve for 
many kinds of advertisements , in military affairs: (he hells serve 
• to proclaim a scare-fire; anti, in some places, water-breaches; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child ; time of divine ser¬ 
vice; the hour of the day; djy of the mouth. Holder. 

3. Notice of any thing published in a paper of intel¬ 
ligence, Dr. Johnson says; but it is not confined to 
a paper, or, as we jay, a news-paper, it means also 
legal notification. 

The principal minister u ,ing a decent cope, and being 
assisted with tbe gospeller and cpistler agreeably, according 
to the advertisements published anno 7 Eli/. 

Const, and Canon Keel. z.). 
It. is my custom, in a dearth of news, to entertain myself 
with those collections of advertisements that appear at the end 
of all our publiek prints. Taller, Vo. 224. 

Advetiti'sf.r.'J~ n. s. [advertiscur, Fr. It is in Cot- 
grave tiflder avnoticeur.] 
t. fie that gives intelligence or information* 

The great skill ill an advertiser is chiefly seen in the style 
which he makes use of. lie is to mention tfie universal esteem, 
or general reputation, of things that were never heard of. 

Taller, \o. 2z 

4 . The paper in which advertisements are published. 
They have drawled through columns of gazette, i--, and 
advertisers for a century together. Burke's ll>b, ii. iy. 

Advertising,* or Adverti'sing. part. ad}, [from 
advertise.'] Active in getting intelligence; monilory: 
a word not now in use. 

As I was then 

Advertising, and holy to your business. 

Not changing heart, with habit, I am still 

Attornied at your service. Sknktpcare, Areas, f01 Mens. 

To Adve'sferate. v, u. [ aikesjx.ro , Lat.l 
To draw towards evening. Did. 

Advice, n.s. {avis, advis, Fr. fiom adriso, low Latin.] 

1. Counsel; instruction: except that instruction im¬ 
plies superiority, and advice may be given by equals 
or interiors. 

Break we oiitt match up, and by iny advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet. , Shakspcare, llamlcl. 

0 troubled,, weak, dnd coward, as thou art! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab’ring heart 
To worse extremes with swifter steps would run; 

Not sav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

2. Reflection; prudent consideration: ns, he always 
nets with good advice. 

What he hath won: that he hath fortified: 

So hot a speed, with such advice dispos’d, «■ 

■ Such temperate order, in so fierce a course, 

Doth want example. Sha'.spearc, K. John, 

3. Consultation ; deliberation : with the particle •tcM. 
Great princes, taking advice until workmen, with no less cost, 
set their things together, Bucon, Essays. . 
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14. Intelligence: as, the merchants received advice of 
their loss. This sense is somewhat low, and chiefly 
commercial. 

Advi'ce-boat. A. s. A vessel employed to bring intel¬ 
ligence, , 

7 b Advi'gilate.# v. a. [Lat. advigilo .]* To watch 
diligently. Diet. 

Advisable.'!' adj. [from advise.'] 

1. Prudent; fit to be advised. 

Sonic, judge it odvisa'Je for a man to account with his heart 
every day ; and this, no doubt, is the best and surest course; 
for -till the oftner, the belter* South, Sermons. 

It is not advisable to reward, where men have the tenderness 
not to punish. IS Estrange, Katies. 

2 . Open to advice.* • 

He was. so strangely adviscable, thet-he would advert pnto 
the judgement of the meanest person. Kell, Life of HamtonrJ. 

A dvi'kaiii.mne.sk. 11. s. [from advisable.] The quality 
of being advisable, or fit; fitness; propriety. 

7 b ADVI'SE. v. a. [adviser, Fr.] 

• 1. To counsel: with the particle to before the thing 
advised. 

If y on do stir abroad, go arm’d.- 

■-Arm’d, brother!- , 

-lb oilier, I ad 1 isr y ou to tb.c lie:>t. Shalsjtare, K. Lie.. 

I won'.tl in! vise all gent Ii-uu. 1 to learn nit reliant s' account-, 
ami not to lltink it a skill that bclon,,,-. not to the*. Lvrkc. 

Wlien I consider the - cmplcs and caution-. I here lay in your 
way, tiu-tbinks it looks as il l adiisid you It something which 
I would lane ofl’ered uf, lint in eftect not done. Locke. 

2. To give information; to inform; to make acquainted 
w ith any thing : often with the particle of before the 
thing fold. • 

You were mim'd, bis flesh was capable . .. 

Of w ound- and -cars; and that bis forward spirit 
Would lift him, where most trade of danger rarg’d. 

. Shflktpeare. 

Such discourse brings on. 

As nmv adnte him of hi:, happy state; 

Huppii:e.» in bis pow’r, left free to will. Atdton, p. 

A pot tine nits seiner dispatch’d from hence. 

Of this f.er troop advis’d then' aged prince. D.yU n, .Em id. 

To Advise. v. >i. k . 

1. To consult: with the panicle with belcrc the per¬ 
son consulted ; as, he advised with his cr'iipi.i.ie.m. 

2. To consider: to deliberate. 

Advise i# this be worth 
Attempting, or to sit in darkness heje, » 

Hatching uiin empires. Mdkm, P. L. n. 

Advi'sjcd. participial adj. [from advise.] 

1. Actingvitli deliberation and design: prudent; wise. 

l.et bis travel appear rather in his diM-ourse, than in his ap¬ 
parel or gesture; and, in his discourse, let him be rather ad¬ 
vised in his answers, than forward to tell Mom-, Baton, Ess. 

The Almighty Father, where lie sits 
Shrin’d in his sanctuary of hcnv’n secure, 

Consulting on the stun of tliiiig^forc-rcu. 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Aid lost, P. L. vi. 

2. Performed with deliberation; done on purpose; 
acted with design. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 
sleep, and move, we -ct forth the glory of God, ns natural 
agents do; allK-it we have no express purpose to make that 
our end, nor ^»ny advised determination therein to follow a 
law. Hooker; i. 49. 

In my school-days, when I.had lost one shaft, 

I shot bis fellow of the self-same flight. 

The self-same way, with more advised watch*. 

To find the other forte; by venturing liothj 
I oft found both. Shahs 1 fare, Merck, of Venice. 
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Advisedly. adv. [from advised."] Soberly; becdS* 
fully; deliberately; purposely; by design; pru¬ 
dently. . 

o This book advisedly read and diligently followed but one 
year at homo, would do more good than three years travel 
abroad.. *. '* Ant hum. 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when the party is 
in haste, and cannot stay to consider advisedly of that which is 
moved. Huron, Essay \xrii. 

Thou stalest second thoughts (by all allowed the best) a re¬ 
lapse, and accused constancy of mischief in what is natm-.i 1 , 
and advisedly undertaken. Sir Join! Su.-t./mg. 

Advi'sedness. n.s. [from advised.] Deliberation; cool 
mid prudent procedure; 

While things are in agitation, private men may modestly 
tender their thoughts to the consideration of tluw'tlmt are in 
authority; to whosacare it bclongeth, in prescribing conrern- 
•Kg indifferent things, to proceed with all just ad vised mss and 
moderation. Sanderson's .Judymen! in rue View. 

Aon'sEMENT-'f* ii. s. [advisement, Kr.] 

1. Counsel; information. 

Mote I wotc. 

What strange adventure do ye now pursue ? 

Perhaps my succour, or advisement meet, * 

Mote stead you much. Spenser, E. Q. 

I will, according to your advisement, declare the evils which 
seem most hurtful. Spenser, Slate of Ireland. 

2. It is taken likewise, in old writers, for prudence and 
circumspection. It is now, in both senses, anti¬ 
quated. But it stands in our translation of the 
Bible, i Chron. xii, 19. 

Advi'sek. n. s. [from advise.] The person that advises, 
or gives counsel; a counsellor. 

■Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 

And with himself, his hesf adviser, talks. Waller. 

They never fail of their most artful and indefatigable ad¬ 
dress, to silence this impertinent adviser, whose severity awes 
their excesses. Rogers's Sermons. 

Advi'sing.# n. s. [from-Wi/se.] Counsel; advice. 

Fasten your car on my advisings; to the love 1 have in doing 
good, a remedy presents itself. Shakspeare, Meets, for Mens. 

Advi'so.*- n. s. [Low Lat. adviso, Ital. aviso, advice, 

„ consideration; which Howell, in liis letters, litis 
literally adopted. The use of this word seems to be 
as justifiable’as that of proviso.] 

An imparity of examples they meet with in history, may 
somewhat wrest their counsels and adiisos, at fast, to a 
difformity from the present necessity. 

Whitlock, Mae tiers of the English , p. 176. 

The fetters of the Homan bishopft'were not only charitative 
advisors. But dictatorial mandates. Wagstnffe, Hist. Reft. p. 4. 

From the assize sermon most commonly your Spanish judges 
take most of their charge, and are as much beholding to Mr. 
Curate’s advisos from the pulpit, as he was before <0 Fonseca’s 
postils. Gaytan, Kates on Don Quu. iv. 15. 

Abui.a'tion. n. s. [adulation , Fr. adtdaiio, Lat.] 
Flattery: high compliment. 

,. O be sick, great Greatness ! 

And bid thy ceremony givathee cure. 

Think’st.thou the firy feverVill go out, 

. With title* blown from adulation ¥ Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

They who flattered him most before,mentioned him now 
with the greatest bitterness, without imjmting the least crime 
to him, committed since the time of that exalted adulation, or 
that was not then as much known to them, as it could be now. 

Clarendon. 

Adijea'tor. n. s. [ adulator , Lat.] A flatterer. Diet. 

A'nuLATOitv. \ ad}. [Fr. adulatoire , which is inter¬ 
preted by Cotgravc, two centuries since, adulatory. 
Dr. fohiison introduced tlic word without a reference 
to any dictionary, and without an example. The 
wvrd, in modern times, has been revived by one 
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whq well understood its application,^and UTnow 
common.] Flattering ;*full ofcompliments. 

You are not lavish of your wordy, especially in that species 
of eloquence called the adulatory, lend Chesterfield. 

Adulatory verses of this kind, however well Writfen, deserve 
not to be transmitted to posterity. Mason, KtCcori Gray's Lett. 

Spenserin compliance with a disgraceful custom, or rather in 
ol.-cdience to the established tyranny of patronage, prefixed to 
the Fairy Qucenc fifteen of these adulatory pieces [Sonnets]. 

*' Warton, Hist, kng. Poetry, iii. 445. 

AdueVtukss.# n. s. r t [Lat. adidatrix. Dr. Johnson 
introduces adulator from the old dictionaries, which 
would also have furnished him with this word. ] 
She that flattered). 'Midori. 

ADU'LT adj. [ adultus, Lat.] Grown up; past the 
age of infancy and weakness. 

They wpuld appear less able to approve themselves, not only 
to the confessor, but even to the catechist, in their adult age, 
than they* were in their minority; as having scarce everthoughi 
of the principles of their religion, since they conned thtmi to 
avoid correction. . Decay of Piety. 

The card), by these applauded schools, ’tis said. 

This single crop ol men and women bred; 

Who grown adult, -o chance, it seems, enjoin'd. 

Did, male atid femab*, propagate thy/r kind. B/nekmore. 

Anu'i.T. j- 11. s. A person above the age of infancy, 
or grown to some degree of strength: sometimes 
lull grown: a word used chiefly by medicinal 
writers, Dr. Johnson says, and he cites the autho- 
rity*oi11y of a surgeon. * 

The depression of the cranium, without a fracture, can but 
seldom occur; and then it. happens to children, whose hoties.ari* 
more pliable and soft than those o l adults. S/.nrp’s Surgery. 

It is acknowledged by the most considerable authors of the 
reformation, as well as other,, that the laying bn of liunds, 
(Ilch. vi. a.) docs refer to the rite of confirmation. Some 
practice like this was used amongst the Jews, when they 
admitted adults into their synagogues. 

Up. Compton's Ephe. Letters, p. .14. 

A'nt'i.TF.o.# //art adj. [Lat. aduUm.] Completely 
grown. 

And now that we are not only adultcd but ancient Chris¬ 
tians, I believe the most acceptable sacrifice we ran send up to 
heaven, is prayer and praise. Ho null’s Letters, i. 6. 3 a. 

Adij'ltnf.ss. «. s. [from a dull.] The state of being 
adult. .See Adolescence. Diet. 

To Adp'lteh.'J* t>. n. [adulterer, Fr. adultcro, Lat. 
Dr. Johnson has improperly given this word as a 
verb active; which may be owing to the misappre¬ 
hension of the passage by the person who made the 
citation from Ben Jonson, which in Johnson’s 
dictionary is printed iuaccuratcly, and of, which 
(rightly given) the construction is, “ Though 
Beast knows no more than his own wife, yet he is 
still committing adultery in thought.”] To commit 
adultery with another; a word not classical. 

Than his chaste wife though Beast now know no more, 

He adulters still; his thoughts He with a whpre. 

R. Jonson , Epigram xxvi. 

2. To stain; to pollute. 

Shall cock-horsc, fut-paunch’d Milostatae whole stock* 

Of well-born souls, witli his adulteTtngfoots? 

Martian's Scourge, 

Adulterant, n. s. [ adulterous, Lat.j The person or 
thing which adulterates. 

To Apu'LTEitATE. f; v. «, This verb ha* been hastily 
classed, by Dr. Johnson, with the active verb, which 
bears another sense. 

1 %To commit adultery. ‘ 

A ' But f^|tune, Oh 1 -W' 

She adulterates hourly wit^ thine uncle John. Shakspeare. 

13 N 
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Thou shill not kill, steal, and commit adultery! These have 
no object, Liz. none named whom, from whom, ftnd with 
whom, we |nust not kill, steal, nor adulterate ; because we 
Hunt make ourselves also the object hero, and reflect the com¬ 
mandment; upon ourselvesj as thus: Thou shalt not kill; 
first, not thyself, and secondly, not thy neighbour; and so of 
the *re.,t. ’• TAghtfant, Mined!, pi lot. 

To Aw 7 i.tf,ratt:.-|- v. a. 

\. To corrupt by some foreign admixture; to con¬ 
taminate. 

Common pot-ashes, bought of them that sell it in slnJps, who 
are not so foolishly knavish, us fit adulterate them with salt¬ 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-ashes. lloi/le. 

Could a man he composed t<> such an advantage of constitu¬ 
tion, that it should not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this second nature would alter the crasis of his understand¬ 
ing. (rbniviUe, Scepsis Srit ntiftcu, c. xvi. 

Tlie present war has so adulterated our tongue with strange 
words, that it would he impossible for one of out gneut grand¬ 
fathers to know what his posterity have been doing. Spectator. 

2 . To change the quality of a thing by admixture 
with another, without injuring or corrupting. 

t have observed many excellent form. of grafting and 
adulti rating plants and flowers with infinite such devices. 

1 'cachum's Experience "j his own Times. 

Adu'i.teratk. ft rip {tfroiu the verb.] * 

i. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I am possess’d with an adulterate blot : 

Mv blood is mingled with the grime of Inst; 

Being ^trumpeted hi*tin contagion. Skahsprare, Cum. of Err. 

— That incestuous, that adulterate beast. tjhni ,panrc. 

Corrupted with some foreign mixture. 

It doc-, indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate 
ware; does from the vender of them, (loeernm. uf the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and silver, and may keep their 
adulterate copper at home. Swift, Miscellanies. 

Aum.TKR.VTEr.Y.* ailv. In an adulterate nmnner. 

Anr'LTEttATENESs. v. s. [from adulterate.'] The 
quality or state of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 

AnriTKHA'Tro.v. n.s. [from adultrra/r.] 

1. The act of adulterating or corrupting by foreign 
mixture; contamination. 

To make the compound pass for the rich metal simple, is an 
adulteration, or counterfeiting: hilt if it he done avowedly, and 
without disguising, it may he n great saving of the richer "metal. 

Baron, Natural History, N"o.f98. 

2. The state of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such translations are like the adulteration of the noblest 
wines, where something of (lie colour, spirit, and flavour, will 
remain. Felton on the Class. 

Adu'lterf.r. n. s. [adulter, Lat.] The person guilty 
of adultery. t 

With what impatience must the muse tiehold. 

The wife by her procuring husband sold ; 

For tho’ the law makes null th* adulterer's deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may succeed. Drydcn, Juretuil. 

Anu'cTEitEss. n. s. [from adulterer.] A woman that 
commits adult cry. 

The Spartan lady replied, when she was asked. What was 
the punishment for adtdlercsscx f There ore no such tilings 
here. Xiorernment uf the Tongue, y j. 

Helen’s rich attire; 

From Argos by the fam’d adult'rcss brought; 

With golden flow’rs and winding folingc wrought. 

JJiyden, I'irgit. 

Anu'LTF.niNE. n. s. [ adulterine, Fr. adultcriniis, Lat.] 
A child born of an adulteress: a term of canon-law. 

Adu'eterine.# adj. Spurious. 

Where is the man that even now upbraided ua with (he 
lawless rejection of ancient records; and by name would 
undertake to justific thpse whom my epistle taxed for adul¬ 
terine, whereof these canons of the apostles were a part ? • 

A , . B 1 >.hall,Ma*.C(cr.p. i Si . 

Am/LTERous.-f adj. laclulter, Lat.] 
vom. • , 


*i. Guilty of. adultery. 

The adulterous Antony, most large 
hi his abominations, turn; you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That noses it against us. Shakspearr, Anl. and CTeap. 

An adulterous person is tied to restitution of the Injury, so 
far as it is repairable ; and to make provision for the children, 
that, they may not injure the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whose faith ill’ ndidl'io-is youth rely’d; 

Who promis’d ,vvho pr.mu M the Spartan bride? Drydcn, JEn. 
2 . Spurious; corrupt. 

Though tin: genuine writings of that incomparable prince, 
(hut indeed so adulterated by false copies, that little of then* 
was to he understood,) were published not long after; yet did 
that forged and adij/erons stufl* translated into most languages 
of Europe, &e. pass currently. 

• Mcr^Cnsaubon of Crcilut-fi, p. 197. 
Some of our kings have made adulterous eonneetions abroad, 
ami iruckcU away, for foreign gold, the interests and gl< -■/ of 
tiieir crown. flu.'he, on a tfrgiridr Peace. 

Religion itself should ever he carefully dislnigiii .lied from 
the conduct of particular religionists ; and not reproached, as 
it too often happens, with those idu/P runs and foreign mix¬ 
tures which have so large a shore iu many suppe-vsl religious 
characters. Coocnlrif s t'h'.l. Conv. 1. 

Adu'i.teuouslv.* adv. [This adverb is. in Sherwood’s 
old dictionary, who translates it, en udultere.] 

Upon this prim liile^ill must ah,tain from marrying, because 
some husbands auu wives lino ad nth rou.Au profaned that holy 
Covenant ! Up. Taylor. Artificial Handsomeness, p. 22. 

Abundant reason there is—that no man should *bc allowed 
ndultreoiisly to take to wife her, that is at the same time the 
wife of another. l'ridemtr. Life of Mahomet, p. 15*. 

ADU'LTERY.'f* a. s. ladultryium, Lat.] 

1. The act of violating the bed of a married person. 

All thy domestick griefs at home he left. 

The wife’s adult'ry, with the servant's theft: 

And, (the most racking thought which can intrude] 

Forget false friends, and their ingratitude. Jiryaei1, Juvenal- 

2. Adulteration; corruption. 

Give me a look, give me a iage, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

*Such sweet neglect more taheth mo. 

Than all the adii/fern-g of art; 

They strike mine eyes, hut not my heart. li. Jon son, I'.pit err. i. 1 
Adtt'mhrant. adj. [from adumbrate.] That which 
gives a slight resemblance. 

To ADU'MRHATK. r. </. fiuhnnbro, Lat.] 

To shallow out; tivngivo a slight likeness; to 
exhibit a faint resemblance, like that which shadows 
aflhrd to the bodies which they* represent. 

Heaven is designed for our reward, ns well as rescue; and 
therefore is ad inch rated hy all those positive exeellmcic-, which 
can endear,or recommend. l >f «■/ J 1 ‘n ‘v- 

Advmrha'tion. *' v.s. [from adumbrate.] 

1. Tho act of adumbrating, or giving a -light and 
imperfect representation. .See Amnion vris. 

To make some adumbration of that we mean, it is rather 
an impulsion or contusion ot the air, than an elision or section 
of the same. Bacon, Bat.lh.it. No. 187. 

2 . The slight and imperfect representation of a thing; 
a faint sketch.'ff. 

The observers view but the backside of the hangings; the 
right one is on the other side die grave: and our knowledge is 
hut like those broken ends; at best a most confused adumbra¬ 
tion. (jiattrille. Scepsis Snicntifica. 

Those of thc#r»t sort have some adumbration of the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the sensible. Hale, Origin. 

3. In heraldry. 

Adumbration, is the shadow only of nny figure 
1 outlined and painted of a colour darker than the 
. field. • 

<s. 
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AD«NA / TfON.+ «. s. [Old Fr. aimer, retinir. LatA 
adunarr. V. lioquefort Gloss.] The state of being 
united ; union: a word of little use. 

Before the adunation, in the Virgin’s womb, the godhead 
and manhood were two natures. 

Abp. Cranmer's Answer to (1 nr dinar, p. 354. 
You say that Gelasius dircctcth his arguments of the two 
natures in limn, and oPthe two natures in the sacrament, 
chiefly against the Eutyehinns, to prove the nature of man to 
remain in Christ after the adunation: whosoever readet'u Golu- 
sius, shall find otherwise. Mid, p. 353. 

Wien, by glaciation, wood, straw, dust, and water, are 
supposed to be united into one lump, the cold does not cause 
any real union or adunation, but only hardening the aqueous 
parts of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being aciideu- 
tally present in that liquor, arc frozen up in it, but not really 
united. ' Hoyle. 

Am 'xniV. n. s. [r uhmeitas , Lai.] Crookedness: 
flexure inwards; hookedness. 

There can be no question, but the aduneity of the pounce, 
and lie.il.s of the hawks, is the cause of the great and habitual 
immorality id those animals. Arbnthnot and Pof >0. Mart. S. rib. 

Ani '.voi L.'j' in//, [/iduncus, Lut.] Crooked; bending 
inwards; hooked. 

The birds that are speakers, arc parrots, pit s, jins, daw, 
and ravens; of which parrots have an adnntmr bill, but the rest 
not. Hat on, Nut. lint. No. 238. 

Her face was flat, and \erv much like an owl’s; and her 
nose adiutc/t, like an’overgrown eagle’s beak. 

„ Gaytan, Nates on Von QuLr. iii. 4. 

A'nvocACY.'j' 11. $. [Fr. avocassir.'] 

1. The act of pleading; vindication; defence; apology: 
a word in little use. . 

If nnv there are who are of opiuion. that there are no anti¬ 
podes, or that the stars do fall^ they shall not want herein the 
applause or advnracy of Satan. ltrown. Vulgar Krrnurs, b. i. 

2. Judicial pleading; law-suit, or process. This was 
its ancifnt meaning. 

Be ye not ware how tlmt false Poliphete 
Is now about eftsoilis for top/efr, 

And bring! n on you advoeanSs new ? 

('limner, Tr. and Cieir. ii. 1469. 

To ADVOCATE.* r. a. [Lut. advoco, I V. 

To plead; to support: to defend. 

Mr. Boucher ha? remarked, that though this 
verb has be<m said to be an improvement on the 
English language, which has been discovered by 
the United States of North America, since their 
separation from Great Britain, it is a very common 
and old Scottish word ; whitii, indeed it is both as 
an active anif neuter verb. But Mr. Boucher has 
been misled in this literary concession which lie 
has made to the Americans; for it is also*an old 
English word, employed by one of our'finest and 
most manly writers; and if the Americans affect, 
to plume themselves on this pretended improve¬ 
ment of our language, let them as v.vll as their 
abettors withdraw' the unfounded claim to dis¬ 
covery, in turning toflSie prose-writing* of Milton. 
In the dictionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, however, as in the l 4 |jkiu of Thomas, 
the Spanish of Mi/isheu, the Italian of Florin, and 
the French of Cotgrave, advoco, advogetr, avocarr, 
and advocassrr, are rendered Hot to advocate, but 
to play //a* adviipatc." « 

Whether this reflect not with a contumely upon the par¬ 
liament itself which thought thi> petition worthy not only 
of receiving, bnt ot voting to a commitment, after it had been 
advocated, and moved tor by some honourable anil learned 
. j?? 11 ?.. C11 t ’ e house, to be called 11 combination of 

libelling separatists,.and the advocates thereof to be branded 
12 
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for incendiaries; whether this appcach not the judgement and 
approbation of the parliament, I leave to equal arbiters. 

Aliftvn, Animrdvcrsians, $ t. 
This is the only thing distinct end sensible that has been ad¬ 
vocated. Burke, Speech uu the Ucform of Itcpi dentation. 

A'Dvoe.vTE.'f” «. s. [advoca/us, Lat.] 

1. lie that pleads tlie cause of unothci in n court of 
judicature. 

A11 advocate, in the general import of the word, i., that per- 
‘ son who has the pleading and management of a judicial cause. 

In a strict way of speaking, only that person is stiled advocate, 
who is tilt: patron of the’ cause, anil is often, in l.atin, termed 
togatns, and, in English, a person of the long robe. Apt. Par. 

Lenrn w but thou ow’.t thy cot miry and ihv friend; 

What’s requisite to spare, and what to spend: 

Learn this ; anil, after, envy not the -tore 

Of the greas’d ad coeat, ■ that grind. the poor. Drydni, Perseus. 

2 . lie that plead* nnv cause, in whatever manner, us 11 
contri.vCftist or vindicator. 

If she dares trust me with her lit tic halie, » 

I’ll slii’w’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to tti’ loudest. Shakspeare, Ham/el. 

Of the several forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that cause seems commonly the better, that has 
the better advocate, or is advantaged by fresher experience. 

.. Temple's Miscellanies. 

3. it is used with the particle for before the person or 
thing, in whose favour the plea is offered. 

Fues to all living worth except your own. 

Ami ailrwates for folly deatl and gone. . Pope, F.pisllrs 

4. In {.he. scriptural and sacred sense, it stands for one 
of the offices of our Ivodcemcr. 

Me bis advocate. 

And propitiation; all his works on me. 

Good, or not good, ingraft. Mdton, P.Ij, 

5. Formerly the patron of the presentation and ad- 
vowsoii of a church. See Auvowson. Cunrl. 

A'nvoe.vn:suir.* n.s. [This old substantive is ren¬ 
dered by Cot grave' adrocutii. So likewise tlie old 
Fr. culvocassic is used for the olllcc of ail advocate.] 

1. The duty or place of an advocate. 

Leave your advocateship. 

Except that vve shall call y oil Orator Fly. 

/if. Jon son. New Inn, ii. 6. 

2. The assistance or support of a great person in a 
s<iit, as Cotgrave further explains advocatie: and 
thus, in a higher sense. 

This redargution of the world was made a part of ihe advo- 
ratis/.ip of the Iloly Spirit by our I.ord, “ When he is come, 
he will reprove the world of sin, because they brlit vv not on 
me.” Hatty well, Suv. of Souls, p. ) I. 

A'nvoc.vTKs*.* n.s. A female advocate. The;French 
have the femiuiue avocate, a mediatrix; and the 
Portuguese, <tvoguda . Our elder synonimous but 
obsolete substantive is advocalricc, which is found 
in Sir T. Elyot’s Governour. 

He I the Archbishop of Florence] answers, Tlmt Christ is not 
our advocate alone, hut a judge; and since the just is scarce 
secure, how shall a sinner go Lo him, as to 1111 advocate ? There¬ 
fore God hath provided us of an ml coca less, [the Virgin Mary,] 
who is gentle and sweet, fire. — and many other such dangerous 
proposition*. Bp. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, $8. 

Anvoc.i'Tiov.y n.s. [from c/dvoiM I?.] 

1. The olliee or act of pleading; plea; apology. 

.My advocation is not now in tune; 

My lord is not my lord; nor should 1 know him, 

Were he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shaksprare, Othello. 

2. Like: advocate, this word has also a scriptural and 
sacred sense. 

L God comforts us by their sermons, and reproves tis by their 
discipline, (Jfcat of "the clergy,]—and heals our sicknesses by 
their intercession, presented to God, ami united to Christ’s 
advocation. Q lip. Taylor , Visit, of the Sick, i. 5. 
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For the otoocalion of angels, that is, that they maj be our 
advocates, w pray not; neither are you able to prove that the 
ministeric ol defence or protection is all one with advocation. 
a lndke, CouJ'ut. of the Hhrm. Tift. p. 8jfi. 

Advoi.a'tion. n.s. [adralo, advolatum, Lot.] The act 
offjying to^something. Diet. 

A dvot^u'tion. h. s. [advolutio, Lat.] The act of rolling 

to something. • 

AnvoVnun.* n. s. [I'r. adroultrer.] An adulterer. 

God wvil condempue advaulrrcrs and whore-kepers.* 

Bate, Yet a Course at % Uomys/ie Foxe, fo). 70. c. 

Auvou'tti r,ss. : X : v. s. An adulteress. 

This kind of danger is then to be feared chiefly, when the 
wives have plots for the raising of their owue children; or else 
that they be adnuut lessen, haem, Essays, xix. 

Advoi/tuoi's.'Xs adj. Adulterous. 

Tlic fall of the ruh’oulrmis, cursed, and malignant church of 
hypocrites. • Bate on the Bmr/al.ii. G. j. 

AnvoT-TitY.-f- «. [ advent/tie, J''r.] Adult pry. 

We was the most perfidious man upon the earth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between ail ndrovlry and a rape. 

* Baron, Ilenry YU. 

It [adultery] being styled alone adeowtry, as contrary to that 
sacred vow [made at marriage] attested by such evidence. 

^ Fe/thani,•Letters, p. K ;fi. 

Anvowu'. v. s. l ie that has the right of advowson. 
Hoc Advowson. 

Aovo'wson, or, AdvoVzkn. u. s. [In common lav,-.] 
A right to present to a benefice, and signifies as 
much as Jus Putronutus. In the canon law, it is so 
termed, because they that originally obtained the 
right of presenting to any church, were great bene¬ 
factors thereto: and are therefore termed sometimes 
/V/ran/,, sometimes .htv tea'.i, Cony/. 

'D> Aor'ui', v. n. [aditro, Lat.] To burn lip: not in 
use. 

Such a decree of heat, which doth neither irclr nor scon h, 
doth mellow, and not ad are. Buru-i, Xvt. Hist. Xo. 519. 

AM /ST. adj. [adust us, Lat.] 

t. I hu nt up; hot as with fire, scorched. 

By thi, means, the virtual heat of the water will enter; and 
such a heat, as will not make the body adust, or fragile. Baron. 
Which whit torrid l-.ent, 

Amt vapours ns the Libyan air adust, '' 

Began to parch t hat temperate clime. Milton, V. 

2. It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philo¬ 
sophical sense, to the complexion and humours of 
the hotly. 

Such humours are adust, as, by long heat, become of a hot 
and fiety nature, as choice, and the like. Quincy. 

To east: the sold of one oppressive weight, * 

This quit* an empire, that embroils a state. 

The same adust cot:.plosion bn- impell'd 

Charles 10 the coni cut, Philip to the field. P-jn . 

Adu'sted. adj. [See Adust.] 

1. Burnt; scorched: dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with subtle art. 

Concocted, and adnsled, they reduc’d 

To blackest grain, and into store convey’d. Milton, p. J.. 

2 . J lot, as the coniplexion. 

They are but thc^oits of udlisted rholcr, and tin-evapora¬ 
tions of a vindicative spirit. I loin II. 

Adu'stiblk. adj. [from adust.'} That which may be 
adusted, or burnt up. Diet. 

Ai)u'sTJON.'j~ «. s. [from adust.} The act of burning 
up, or drying, as by lire. 

Others will have them [the symptoms of melancholy] come 
from the diverse adustioji of the four humours. 

Burton, Anat . of Mel, p. 191. 

This is ordinarily a consequent of u burning colliquative fe¬ 
ver the softer oarts being incite^ away, the neat continuing its 
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* axluslion, upon the drier and Hesliy parts, changes into a marci-i 
fever. Harvey on Consumptions, 

Adz. n. s. See Addice. 

AE, or iE. A diphthong of very frequent list* in tlje 
Latin language, which seems not properly to have 
any place in the English; since the tc of the Saxons 
has been long out of use, being changed to r simple, 
to which, in words frequently occuring, the cc of the 
Romans is, in the same manner, altered, us in equa¬ 
tor, equinoctial , and even in Eneas. 

Au;is.^ 11. s. [Lat. r/’g/v.] A shield. 
yE'oi.otar.'j' n. s. [writtey instead of echgur, front a 
mistaken etymology.] A pastoral: a dialogue in 
verse between gopt-herds. 

Which moved him rather in* rrijogui-s olhcrwi.e to write, 
doubting, perhaps, his ability, which hi little needed, nr njbid- 
ing to furnish our tongue with thi. kind u herein it I’uiilteth. 

l'ref. to Sjn irrr’s Pastor at*. 
Petrjrch entertained the h-m-aed men .of hi-, age with 
the novelty of modern pastoral, in Latin. Being not ig¬ 
norant ol Greek, mid finding nothing in the word “Eclogue" 
of rural meaning, he ..opposed it to he coimptcd by the co¬ 
iners, and therefore called his own production-. .Eyfogttts, by 
whiih he in-mtt to express the talk «J yoatlurds, thougli it 
i.ill ulfr-.ii only tljl‘ talk of goats. Tins new uiiincw.is adopted 
by subsequent writers* mid amongst otlur. by our Spinser. 

• Johnson, Life if . 1 . P/nti/a. 

yK'ciJ.ocs. )>. s. [alyoJ.w]', fir. signifying goat-ejid, the 
goat being subject to this ailment.] A fumour or 
swelling in the great corner of the e\e, bv the root 
of the nose, either with or without an inflammation: 
also a plant so called, lor its supposed virtues against 
such a distemper. , Quincy. 

.Edti-ps is a tubercle in the i nnyr catuhto of the eye. 

Il'isrliinil, tilll-fi , ry. 

.fii.vrrt'unt. n.s. A11 ointment cuiisistihg only of 
honey, verdigrea.-e and vinegar. Quincy. 

/El. or E.u.. or Al, in c-oir.|^»nml names, a« iron in the 
Greek compounds, signifies all, or altogether. .So 
. oEioin i-. a complete conquer our : Albert, all illustri¬ 
ous: Aldrrd, a/tojrethi r irthrrnd: Atjied, altogether 
peaceful. To these Panveadiius, Dana alius, Pam- 
ji/ii/ins. Ac. do in some measure answer. 

Gibson's Camden. 

/Li.r, [which, according to various dialects, is pro¬ 
nounced u!f. ueljdi, l/uljili, hilf, lir/fc, and, at this 
day, helyc.) implies tjssistance. So ,Et/:du is vie to- • 
lilts, and .EJJieoltf[nn umiliaif/^wrmur; jEJJg(tr >, 
a lender of assistance: with which llaelius, Si/nunn- 
c/ius*C.jiicarus, Ac. bear a plain analogy. 

• (siti.'i ■ Ys C.:i.iba. 

/ENI GMA. See Emoma. 

To -/Eni'ilm-VI izi:.# Su- Enjc.m 11 r/r.. 

/Em'o.matkk.# See Exo.-Haui k. 
jEoi.ii’ii.e. See Ent.mti:. 

Ai/hiai,. adj. lairius. Lut.J *. 

1. Belonging to the air, ;;s ei-nisting of it. 

. Tin- thumb-:-, when to roll 

With terrour throigh the d uk annul hall. Md’oii, />. L. 

From nil that can with liiis or feathers tty, 

Thro’ the arriid or the iv-.-.t’ry sky. Prior. 

1 gathered the thickness of the uir, or aerial interval, of the 
glasses at that tin ' > Sen-ton , Optiils. 

Vegetables abound more with ncnM particles, than auiinai 
substances. Arhuthnot on Au,i:ei,ls. 

2. Produced by the air. 

The gifts of lien'll my foil’wing song pursues, 

Amat livim.i, and ambrosial dews. JJryden, Yir". Cror- 

3. Inhabiliiig tho air. . 
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Where those immortal shapes ' • 

Of bright arrial spirits live inspher’d, 

In i >:onns mild, of cnlm and serene air. Milton, U. 

Anial animals may be subdivided into bjjds and flies. Locke. 

4? Placed in the air. 

Hem .uluerranenn tvorks and cities see, 

Tl» i t burns aerial on the waving tree. Pope, Essay on Man. 

5. High ; elevated in situation, and therefore in the air. 

A spacious city tooil, with firmest walls, 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d. 

Aerial spires, and citmh Is, the. seat 

Of kingsaud hern", res.ihite in war. • Philips. 

Ak uie.'}' 11. s. [ I V. airie. Sometimes written aiery or 
eyiit:, as derived from ‘the Tcutonick ey, ovum.] 
Dr. Johnson ha- given only the imperfect definition 
of Cowel, viz, the proper word, *in hawks and oilier 
birds of prey. For that which v. e call a mist in other 
turds, it means also a young brood of hawks, as 
troll as the nest in which tluyare produced. 

Your an ry builili'lli in ourr >• ri/’s nest. 

Sfot/sncftrc, A". lh chard III. 

Vm, M. fiurjic!, <»;it anointed niliiiciut: of nu{ict- 

abinitluiU •sicifi*, fiitU'it*. ■ »n r fil \«»tir best and uttermost to bruise # 
tbe very ne-t-e*:? of thi** ro^al and high-Hying a /*'*, it it bad 
l>eeu pu '-llib*. 

L/d. X' rt//'nnj)lon y i'rt.ccfd. /, lye. JSign. Dd. 3. 

One na . >/, Pt l i proportion, ne’er discloses 
Tiie e;p’ ' a.id tbc Afttssmgcr, Maid of Honour. 

A i.hiroii^i.-S >. nij . (_l'V. aerijbrmc, Or. »’>:/>, and 

JL.ir. /inmi.'.l That which resembles air. 

An elasti; s in vil'orm fluid, or gas, is a peculiar eoinliination 
of fire w.ti- .1 given substance. Adams. 

AERO^uitAPHY.# n.s. \Yr. acrofrap/iie, Or. clop and 
ypuf-.J Tlio description of the air. 

Aero'eouy. it. s. [a h and M'y(gy>, Or.] The doctrine 
of the air. • 


AEUo.ArA / Ncv.*f' tt.s. [Fr. arromancie. , Or. d>)n and 
fStSa' .] 'I'he art of divining by the air. This is 
an old English substantive, being found in Cotgravc, 
wlto rentiers it, from the French, aeromanlic. 

Aeho'aif.tek.* n.s. [Fr. aeromftre, Or. aVp and 
piipcv.'} A machine lor weighing the density or 
rarity of the air. 

Achi/metuy. v. s. [«.'p anti Or.] The art of 

measuring the air. Diet. 

Aero.na'ct.* 11. s. [Fr. aiiohianlr. Or. .Vp and laifr.i.] 
This is a word of modern nildpfjon both by us anti 
the French. *it belongs to those who have sailed 
through the air in balloons. 

Let us be satisfied to admire, ratlier than attempt l« follow, 
the au'onai'/s of France. • 11 nr hr. 

Aero'scoi'V. it. s. [*’.'< and miithc, Or.] The observa¬ 
tion of the air. Diet. 


Aeko.sta'tion.# n.s. [J'V. aerostation, with a diflerent 
meaning; Or. 'rip and iranou, or rsenxr,, width, how¬ 
ever it accords with th<ftnea»ii>g of the word, shews, 
v as Mr. Ma-on has observed, that it is not rightly 
\1 tinned in its termination. It should have been 
^ os! a ticks , as hyi'u ostalicks. TJio 1 'Yencli, I may 
✓/>. i- have the adjective ncwstatijuc .] 'I'he science 
? lk;igliing air. 

kcnernl principles of aerostation are so ligl e diflerent from 
[ hydiostali.-ks, that it may seem superfluous to insist 
M>n them. Allan,s. 


1 ’s-minebai,. n.s. A medicine so called, 
««tU i(s tlark colour, prepared of quicksilver and 
CeliE ,jr > ground together in a marble mortar to a 


blacjp powder.^ Such as have used itlmost, think 
its virtues not very great. ] Quincy. 

TEti'tes. ii. s. an eagle.] Engle-stone. It is 

about the bigness of a chesnut, anti hollow, with 
somewhat in it that rattles upon shaking. Qiincy. 

Afa'ii.*}' adv. [Sax. njreojiptan, npeppan, to lengthen.] 
See Fab. 

1. At a great distance. 

KoVliaken as we arc, so wan with care, 

Find wc a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe short-winded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc'd in strouds afar remote ? 

Sha/rspcare, ltenry 11 ". 

Wc hear better when wc hold our breath than contrary; in- 
•oiuuih as in listening to attain a sound afar oil', men hold their 
breath. Union, Sat. Hist. No. 

2. To (V front a great distance. 

« Hector hastened to relieve his boy; 

Dismiss'd his burnish'd helm t bat shone afar, 

Tile pride of warriours, and the pomp ol war. 

3. From afar ; from a distant place. 

The rough Vulturous, furious in its i oursc, 

With rapid streams ditides the fruitful grounds, 

And Jiont ujUr in hollow murmur sounds. Addison on Italy. 

4. Afar off; remotely distant. 

Much suspecting his secret ends, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with France, hut secretly and afar tiff and to be governed 
as occasions slum Id vary. . Sirja/m Hayward. 

Afe'ajp ,f\- jiarl.adj. [Sax. apejteb, tariffed. See 
A fee ah.] 

1. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard, 

And from bis wide devouring oven scut 
A flake of (ire, that flashing in his beard, * 

Him till Amaz’d, and almost made of ai d. Spencer, F.Q. 

lint tell me, Hal, :n t thou not horridly afraid 's Thou being 
heir apparent, could the world pick thee out this e such enemies 
again. Shal.spi.are, Jinny II. 

Till he cherish too much heard, 

And make Love, or in cafrard. Jl. Jniisnn, Cndcnvomh. 

2. It lias the particle o/’before the object of fear. 

Fear is described by Spenser to ride in armour, at the dash¬ 
ing w hereof he looks afeard of himself. PcacJatn. 

It is now obsolete; the last author whom 1 have 
fiStind using it, is Srdley, Dr. Johnson says. It is, 
however, still used by the vulgar. 

A’FF.li. n.s. [Eat.] The southwest wind. 

With adverse blast upturns them from the south 
Notand Af r black with thunderous clouds, 

# Mdlan, P.L.x.y'ji. 

Ari'Ain'i.iTY. n.s. [ affci’oilitc , Fr. ajfabililas , Eat.] 
.Sec Affaui.k. 

The quality of being affable; easiness of manners; 
coiirtcousncss ; civility; condescension. It is com¬ 
monly used of superiours. 

Hearing other beauty and Iter wit, 

IKr ajj'nhd'dtf ami bashful modesty* 

Her wond'roiis qualities, and mild behaviour. Shahpcare. 

He was of a most, flowing courtesy and affability to all men, 
and so desirous to oblige them, that he did not enough consider 
the value ol the obligation, or file mcritjjdf the person. 

Clarendon. 

All instances ol charity, sweetness of conversation, affability, 
admonition, all significations of tenderness, care and watchful¬ 
ness, must be expressed towards children. Taylor. 

It- is impossible for a publick minister tu be *0 open and easy 
to all his old friends, as lie was in his private condition; but tins 
may be helped out by an affability of uddtess. VEstrange. 

A 4 FFABLE. adj. [ affable, Fr. affability Lat.] 

1. Easy of mariners; accostnblc; courteous; complai¬ 
nant. It is fised of superiours. 

*3 


\. 

lln/dcn. 
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He was ajjkbtc, and both well and lair spoken, and would use 
strange swcilness and blandishment of vvi#Js, where hi desired 
to affect or ]*rsmide anv thing tlnn he took to heart. Bacon. 
• Her father is 

An ajfahle ami courteous gentleman. Shakespeare, Tam. Shrew. 

Gentle to me, and affable hath been 
Thy Jondesceifsipn, and shall be honour'd ever 
With^yateful memory. AliHon, l*. 1 .. viii. 648. 

2 . It is applied to the external appearance; benign; 
mild; favourable. 

Augustus appeared, looking round him with a serene and 
affable countenance upon all the wrh*r; of his age. Tallt r. 

A'ffapeeness. n. s. [from ajfthle.'\ Courtesy; affa¬ 
bility. 

A'FFABLY.'j™ (tdv. [from ajfahle, and Fr. ajfahle men!.} 
lu anaflablt' manner; courteously; civilly. 

Slic’d take ill words o’thr steward ami tlie siivant-, 

Yet answer affably and modestly. 

Jtraum. and I'l. A far ha? Alaid, iii. 4. 

/Pff^BROUS. tttlj. [affahie, Fr. - ] SkilfuMy made; 

complete; finished in a workman-like manner. 

• Diet. 

A ffabui.-Ftion. n. s. [ affuhulutio , Lat.] The moral 

of a fable. % Diet. 

Affa'iu.'J~ h. ,v. [Fft affaire ; low Lat. affeii, horses 
or cattle used in husbandry; tiffin ia, goods and 
possessions, and also matters of business, aver, and 
Fr. avoir; and hgnee affaire.'] ■ 

1. Business; something to be managed or transacted. 
It is used lor both private and publick matters. 

I was not born for courts or great affairs; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my pruv ers. Pape. 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly assist every 
one in ramgng, disposing, and managing oil human affairs. 

Wallf, Lagtek. 

What St.John’s skill in state affairs. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares, 

To aid their sinking country lent. 

Was alt destroy’d by one event. Swift. 

1. In military language, a partial engagement; a ren¬ 
counter; also a duel, an affair of honour, as it is 
called. 

Vo AFFA'MISIl.* v.u. [Fr. affamcr.] To starve. 

With light thereof I do myself sustain, • 

Ami thereon feed my lo w-affaiiiish’d heart. Spt user, San* 88. 

What van lie more unjust than for a man to endeavour to 
raise himself by the affaniishing of others? 

Up.Halt, Casts of I'aiiseit nee, i. 5. 

I toil thee of the hard visages of theantient eremitical Chris¬ 
tian.; of their rigorous ahstiaeneies; their affanmhing meals; 
their nightly wetchings. Up.Hall, Halm ,f Gilead. 

Affa'mishment.* n.s. [front the verb.] Starving. 

Carried into the the wilderness by the same power that un¬ 
bound him, for the opportunity of his tyranny, for the horroitr 
of the place, for the affamu/inient of his body, for the avoidance 
of all means of resistance. Up.llall. Contemplations' 

’Jit Affe'ah.# t>. a. [Sax. apenan, lerrere.] To 
frighten. As, in the first edition of Spenser; for in 
the second, the reading is altered. Spenser had 
found the word in Chaucer. See To Ff.au. 

Each trembling lenfc and whistling wind they tieare, 

As ghastly hug, does gffcatly them ajfcarc. 

Spenser, l'.Q. ii. iii. to. 

To Affk'ai»,'{~ or rather To Afff.f.u. r. n. [from 
off it r, Fr.] To confirm; to give a sanction to; to 
establish : nn old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure; 

For goodness dares not cheek thee ! wear thou thy wrongs, 

Thy title is affect 'd. Shakspcare, Macbclk. 

Afff/ct. 11. s. [from the verb affect .] 

»• Aflection; passion; sensation. 
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t It seemetli that as the feet have a sympathy with the head 
so the wrists have a sympathy with the heart; we see the of¬ 
fer Is and passions of the heart and spirits are notably disclosed 
by tlie pulse. . Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 97. 

2. Quality ; circumstance. • 

1 find it difficult to make out one single ulcer, as aijtliors de¬ 
scribe it, without other symptoms or afficts joined to it. 

Wiseman. 

This ; s only the antiquated word for affection. 

To AFFF'CT. ii. a. [ ajfectcr , Fr. aj/icio, affectum, 
Lat.] * ' 

1. To act upon; to produce effects in any other thing. 

The sun 

Had firsi his precept solo move, so shine 
A, might affect the earth with cold, and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. * # MJlon, P. I,, h. X. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names, in 
matters of J>ood and evil; so far as these qualities relate to, end 
afftet, the actions of men. South, Serin. 

Yet even those two particles do reciprocally affect eav ll other 
with the same force ami vigour, as they would <lo at the same 
distance in any other situation imaginable. Uenllci/, Semi. 

2. To move the passions. 

• A. a l‘inking man cannot hat he very much affected with 
the i.lc.1 of his appearing in the presence of that Being, whom 
none can - t mid li e; he mint he much more affected, when 
he coii.ii’ iv, that Ibis Being whom he appears before, will exa¬ 
mine tin- actions ot his life, and reward or pufiish him at-curd- 
in 'ly. Addison, Spin talar. No. (l,!. 

3. To aim at; to endeavour after: spoken oC persons. 

Atrnlcs broke 

ITU silence next, lmt poll I.r’d ere he spoke: 

Wise are thy word., and glad I would obey. 

But this proud man affeits imperial*>way. Dnjdt n, Iliad. 

4. To tend to: to endeavour alb r: spoken of tilings. 

Tlie drops o''every fluid aj/ul a round figure, by the mutual 
attraction of the ir parts; as, the glide of the earth and sea 
tiff, els a round figure. In the mutual .ittraUtort of "its parts by 
gravity. yitiefun, Oj.tnis. 

5. To be l’ond of; to be pleased with; to love; to le¬ 
gal tl with fondness. 

That little wliiili some of the heathen did cliame to hear, 
eone ■rum; -ue-i matter as the sacred Scripture pic’ tifnlly con- 
taint ti), they 1:1.1 in vipulcrlti! -ort affut. He <■'.< r, h. i. 

Then- is your crown ; 

And he that wear- the crown immortally, 
l.nng an ir l it voiu-s; If 1 aft , I it more, . 

Tn an .isyonr honour, and asyo„r renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience rise. S/itikspea, 1, Hen. IP. 

Think not that war. vve lovi, and strife affut; 

Or that we h.ite sv 1.! peace. 1 'aiifn.r, h.ii. 

None hut a won an could a man direct 
To tell us vv 01m 11 vv iitvt vv e most off., k Ihyd, 71, II ’fr,f Balk. 

6 . To make a slit vv of something ; to stutlv tltc ap- 
peanfttcc ef tuiv tiling; with some degree <>f hypo¬ 
crisy. 

Another nymph, amongst the many fair, 

Before the rest i.ji > Ini still lo stand. 

Ami watch’d no ne priventii .. my eommamh Prior. 

These often etna , the humour «o far, till their aff,etiil cold¬ 
ness and iiuiiilercniv ipiile kills all the fondinss ot a lover. 

• .tildisau. Spectator, So. 1*1. 
Goquct and my at ome I11 r air, 

Both studied, though hot), .ccm neglected. 

Gill-ellss she is vvilli ailfiil < are, 

.lffceiop; to set 111 inialK i ti . 1 . . _ Congreve. 

The const imis l'.i-.h.ind, whom like symptoms seize, 

Charges on In r the guilt o! their disease; 

Affecting fury, nets a madman's part, 

lie’ll rip the li.tfd secret from her heart. Granville. 

7. To imhitle in an unnatural and constrained man¬ 
ner. 

Speii-er, in affecting the ancients, writ no language: yet I 
vv vndd have huu read for hi» matter, but. as Virgil read Fnilins. 

Jb. Jonn.ii, l)ifcoi\ in s. 
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$. To convi<.t of sonic crime; to attaint with guilt: * 
merely juridical. 

(iy tin; <-h il law, if a dowry with a wife be promised ami not 
uid, the husband is not obliged to ailow()ici- alimony. But if 
icr r.tireiiL shall become insolvent by some mi-fortune, she shall 
have nli'.mny, unless you can affect them with fraud, in 
pro -lisin^' what they knew (hey were not able to perform. 

l\ucr"<>n. 

Affec r‘ vied.# a iff. [Lnt . affect at in. Our <:l«l word 
iitr affect id.] I-’rtr-l etched. A stylo or oration ton 
much (iterated with strange words : a little curious 
or off, c : ,i/t:d; with too much ajjiclaliua or curiosity. 

Band. 

AvTKtrrA'Tiov.'j* u. r. [cfflr/alio, 

1. Fondness: high degree oi’likijtg; commonly with 
soinc degree of culpability. 

•• lit liiov.'S of rheiroi; a n.iunv ioil tf/rent, ii eitilt-r conned'. or 
parts-.l.-.r I'.rn lie..eat aiu ;i re,with mum ljudgi lent, misliki .1 
confon.'i 1 v between the cl .iu li of Cod and infidel-, tl.c i-i.in- 
.•( hath 1 jc.'-ii tl'.r than only uj't•rt, '•«•/ ofdi>~ 

sirnd.ti-ue. J’>" iv. 7. 

2. Ail ajti/ici.sL shew: tin elaborate appeari:uv; a 

false j-.reU nee. • 

It h.t. been, from ,i"e to a;-, an affeeluiion to hoe tin* plea- 
sere of' liatsle, aiisaiy tVi-i v.ho e.vra ^in-dhly bo suppo ed 
qn.i'i.f. 1 an- p^s-in'; lile in that lmj.iiA'. S/ieela! ,r, Nn.it'i. 

5. Affectum or liking simply, without any degree of 
culpability. 

Tliel t^are even boi'.ds of "(ft cliiii ,n, bonds ofinntua! re ■]>(•« t, 
mid reciprocal duties between matt and wife. 

/.’//. Hull , C"\cs of Coiiseu :irr. 

4. '1'he act of desiring, or mining ;tt. 

It w:t. not any opposition to tin law of .Mo t"., not any 
ihiiiyr ihrmtcied to the lint^le. bat p.vleade.l sedition, and 
njfaialitm of the 1 row 11 jbjectcd, which moved J’ilate to con- 
demtt him. Tide, < a the </<.•■/, .ht.4. 

AFFK'riifn. patheip. ml}. prom affett. J 

t. Moved: touched with ailection: internally disposed 
or inclined. 

No marvel then if hr were ill nff, ilul. Shalrsprnrr, 1 \. La’<\ 

The model thev seemed tifll'eihd to in their din dory, was 
not like to an.' of the foreign reformed rhurehes now in the 
xtorld. * (Ito’t iitlnii, 

2. Studied with ovcr-nmcli cure, or with hypocritical 

ajipcarance. 

These antlt k, 11 piny, rjj' -.•led phantasies, these new toners of 
aicents. Shaft* pan n\ J\on). ami ,Jul. 

3. In a personal sen e, full of uilcctation ; a % an aj- 

Jiclnl hid’/. . 

ArPKVrKDl.Y. (’dr. [.from ajjlrted.] 

1. I11 an tuTected lnamicr; hypocritically; with more 

appearance than reality. • 

Perhaps the, arc uff'cehM;/ ignorant; tlicv are so willing it 
should be true,' that they have not attempted to e> amine it. 

(iorirnwinl of the Ton/uie, h <. 

Some indeed have been so affected/// vain, a- to counterfeit 
immortality,and have stolen their death,in hopes to be esteemed 
immortal. ' L'rnian, Vidg. i'.n. vii. 10. 

Bv talking m> familiarly jf one hundred and ten time sand 
pounds, l,v a tav upon a few commodities, it i. plain, you are 
either nulmv.liy or affi etedl// ignorant of our condition. A 'in//. 

2. Sitaiiously'; with laboured intention. 

Soule mi .persuasions concerning the divine attributes, tend 
to the corrupting men's innmv as i! they were designed and 
offer!ally clur cti for that pm-posc. Jtecni/ of Putt/. 

Nothin" in btiiiity, in linliit, in action, in motion, can please, 
that is offer In'I/i laboured and , ncrudoni-d. . 

Sprat , Serin. hcfnrr the Kiny. 

Affe'cikdnkss. it.s. [from affected.] The ({utility of 
being ufleeted, or of making false appearances. 

Affe'cteK.* it. a. Afff.ctor. 

AFFEVn noly. affiv. In an aflecting manner. 
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AFFECTION.f u.[(tfft'ction, I'V. njfrclio, Lat.] 

1. Tito .state of Being affected by any cafse, or agent. 

'I'ltis general sense is little in use. , 

S m;i men tlmt't* are love not a tjapiiu; pig; 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And. others, v, hen the bay-pipe sin its i’ th’ nqsP, * 

(’mmol c.mtain their urine, for tijfrrtiou. 

, Shtikspcnrc, Mmh. of Venire. 

. 'f/irtiwi is here used in the sense of s>/nipa//>t/, 
ivh^lt formerly was technical; and, as Dr. Farmer 
has observed, Ims^been so cmploytd by Bacon, 
Sir Kendtit Dighy, and many oilier writers. 

2. Passion of any kind. 

The’-, pm tiie Palmer thus: most wretched mail. 

That to ajft cti'tns doe, the bridle lend; 
lu 'heir be .imting they are weak and wan, 

Bm soon thron th sulierauce ".''ow to tearful end. S'/it user, F. Q. 
I.apTitc tt to my late solitary lile, which is prone to riffir/inm. 
• _ Sidtiei/, in, 

cf fo<s, as joy, prief, fear, and anger, with such lihefbein;;. 
fcs it v.i re, the sundry fusliion.^ind forms of appetite, ean ncithei 
tie.it the eonceit of a tiling indillercut, nor yet choose but rise 
at tie sLJh of ,ii!i;r things. J footer, b. i. 

To spiak truth td'Ctesar, 

1 have not t&n/v.ii vi hen itis nJ/erUoii^.w liv’d 

hiore than Ins rca.tm. Stmt..pence, Jid. Ctcsar. 

Zeal ought to be composed of the highest degrees of pious 
ti/i'tdion;; ol which some are milder and (rentier, some sharper 
and in" 1 '.’ v ( lien,cut. Si/jrttt, Serin. 

1 c;. 1 pre'isit nothin" beyond thi, to" our ttjj'crtions to eveito 
y nnr«li,w mid desire. Tillotsuu. 

3. I.mr; l:indm\ss; good-will to some persons; often 
with to or tomurly, beiort; the person. 

I have avipuiinted you 

V.'itb the dear love 1 la nr to fair Anne Page, s 
\Y|io imitmdly, ii.illi answer’ll nn rifle, lion. 

Statrifunrr. Men// Il'/res of IVimhor 
Mv kinpi I angl’d jn o/fi e/n>,: in 
A erea'mc ol the r|’)ei ii’s, ) nly Anne Bidlen. Shaks/u.at. 

but v limit Ii is tlieie in t our o/jit h<"ts louurth any of them 
princely suitors? Shut:, pence, Ahnh. of Vein, 

Make hi. interc t depend upon mu!mil'///v r/m.v and iroodcur- 
rt'sjiondt nee v.uh o‘lni s. V,Huron Haurul Kindnt >4, 

jYorat lir-t 'i.gld, like most, admire, the fair: 

For you he lives,and you alone diall share 

lift last ri/f'e, lion, u, lij.s early care. Vopr 

4. (rood-will to any object; zeal; passionate regard. 

1 have rea.-on to distrust mine own judgment, its jtliat which 
nisA lie overborn by my zeal and nfft chon to this cause, liacon. 

S-et your it flection upon mv words; desire them, and ye shall 
lie instructed. Uei^lom, vj. 1 1. 

Ilis integrity to the king was without blemish, and his offee- 
tn 1:1 lo the (diiuvh so notorious, that he never descried it. 

( '/nrcmtnn. 

All the precepts ofehri*tianity eommand ns to moderate our 
passions, to temper our njfectious Inwards all thiijes below. 

Temple. 

T.et not the mind of a student be under the influence of warm 
affection In things of sense, when he comes to the search of 
truth. IViillt, Imp. rff'lt.e Miml. 

5. State of the mind, in gcncial. 

There prows. 

In my most, ill compos’d affection, such 
A -tanchlesv avarice, that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their laihK Shah spear c. Mm h. 

The niaa that hath no mu.ick in himself, 

Xnr is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is lit for treasons, stratagems, end spoils; 

The motions of his spirit arc dull ns night. 

And his affections dark ns Krebus: 

Let no such nmn be trusted. Shalcsprare, Merck, of Venice. 

6 . Quality; property. 

• The certainty and accurateness which is attributed to what 
mathematicians deliver, must be restrained to what they teach, 
concerning those purely mathematical disciplines, aritluuoticV 
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and geometry, where the affections of quantity arc abstractedly 
considered. I • * Hoyle. 

The inoutl being necessary to conduct the voice to th.e all ape 
qf its cavity, necessarily gives the voice wine particular affection 
of sound in its passage before it come to the lips. 

Holder, Elements ef Sju cel,. 

Off d may hffvp joined immaterial souls to other kinds of 
bodie^und in other laws of union; and, from those different 
laws or union, there will arise quite different affection «, suid 
natures, and species of the ccnripo'md beings. Bentley, Sum. 

7. State of the body, as arted upon by any eausg, 

It seemed to me a venereal gonotj^iea.and other' thought it 
arose from some seorlnilieal affection. It isrninn's Surgery. 

8. Lively representation in painting. 

Affection is the lively represent nient of any pus-ion wbnt-o- 
ever, ns if the figures stood not upon a elr.tli or hoard, lmt as if 
they were acting upon a stage. II id ton's A.dntceture. 

9. It is used by IShakspeare sometimes for affectation. 

There was nothing in it 4l1.1t could indict the uutlyir of af¬ 
fection. Shahsyeare. 

■/ftrs'cTiONATK. adj. [effectiunne, Fr. from Effect ion.) 

1. Full ofaffection ; strongjv moved; warm; zealous. 

In their love ol God, and desire to plea-e him, men can never 
be too affectionate ; and it is as true, that in their hatred id’ sin, 
men may lie sometimes too pusdonate. Syria's Serin. 

2. Strongly inclined Vo : disposed to; with the par¬ 
ticle to. 

As for the parliament, it presently took fire, being affectionate, 
of old, to the war of France. Haeon, lieu. I t 1 . 

3. Fond; lender. . 

lie found me sitting, beholding this picture, I hno\v lyptwilh 
how ff^ec/mw«/e countenance, but, lam sure, with a most iff e- 
Iwnate mind. Sidney. 

Away tiiey fly 

Affectionate, and timlesiring bear 

The nni't delicious morsel to their young. Thomson. Sytin g. 

4. HenevoRmt; tender. • 

When we reflect on all tliis affectionate care of Providence 
for our happiness, with what wonder iiiu't we observe * lie little 
effect it has on men. /fegi ,s, S. rut. 

Afio/ctionatki.y.'}’ a<lr. [from affectionate.') In an 
affectionate manner; fondly; tenderly; benevo¬ 
lently ; zealously. 

Being affectionately desirous of you. 1 Them. ii. 8. 

Me so affectionately loved her. link, will, Apology, p. ; 41 ■ 

To pray by the spirit, signifies neither more nor Je.-s, Iftit to 
pray knowingly, heartily, and affectionately, for such thingsAuid 
in such a manner, as the Holy Ghost in Scripture either com¬ 
mands or allows of. South, Serin, ii. 1 ic. 

What can be more perfective of the light of nature than to 
have those great motives of religion, the rewards and punish¬ 
ments of a future state, which nature only obscurely points at, 
described to its most plainly, affectionately, and lively ? 

Clarice an Xu/, and lt,)-cal. Ildu.inn. 

Akfe'ctionatkness. v. s. [from affectionate.) The 
quality or state of being affectionate ; fondness: 
tenderness; good-will; benevolence. 

Affe'ctioned. j~ adj. [from affection.) 

1. Affected ; conceited. This sense is now obsolete. 

An affect ioned ass that cons state without '■■oh. ami oiler, it 
by great swaths. . Shahsyeare, t/i.'t Xe:',!. 

2. Inclined; mentally disposed. 

lVJundly affeetioned one to another. Horn. \ii. 10. 

In this example from the New Testament, the 
word is, in some copies, affectionatcd. 

“ Be kindly affectlunahd one to another.” 

A ’em Test Candiridfie, 4(0. 1683. 

In your last, which might have been y our best piece of service 
to the state, affeetioned to follow that old rule which giveth 
justice leaden heels and iron hands, yon used too many delays, 
till the delinquent’s bauds were loosed ami jour’s bound. 

Baum to Co/.e, Cabal$ - 

Affe'ctiovsly. adv. [from affect .] In an affecting 
manner. Did. 
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Affe'ctive.'}' . adj. [from affect.) That which af¬ 
fects; that which strongly touches. It is generally 
used for painftiL 

lie was a judicious and grave preacher, more instructive 
than affcctb'C. Burnet, Hat. of his own Tin.es, r 686. 

By affective meditations to view, iu re-acted, the tragedy of 
tiiis day [Good Friday.] IVhulwk, Mcmn.nf the Eng. p. s~ r .. 

Make use of these affective devotions, daily, diligently, and 
perse verantly; and you shall soon perceive a happy and 
heavenly change in your souls. 

Sym/iial Conquest, 2d part, (1671,) Fief 

Pain is so uneasy a sentiment, that v*rv little of it iseromih 
to corrupt every enjoyment: and the edict God intends thi 
variety of ungrateful ami affeetiif sentiments should have on 11'. 
is to rce'aiinour affection, from tliis valley of tear,. Uteri; 

Afix'cnvr.i.Y.* ady. In an impressive mamn r. 

Afft/ctok.# 7 «• s [I’r. affectateur, tut aJIector.] One 

Affecter. 5 that (curiously) imitates a fashion, or 
takes on him a habit, which cither become- or 
befits him not. , ('of rear ■. 

The people are valiant and reasonably civil, njj, d,vs cf 
novelties. Sir T. Ilertu ,1'<■ Travel',, p. ;; ;. 

, The Jesuits, affccton <d superiority, and disc racers ol all that 
refuse to depend upon them. 

Sir E. Stridys, State if Religion. 

I beheld your dangcrJikc a lover, 

A just ,ff,-eiei- of thy faith. Ueaum. and Ft. Buiutnco, lii. 2. 

These [expressions], wfeil persons ore apt to mistake, artful 
ifsputants to pervert, and unlearned or unfair tffcctci:. of wir 
and free tliought, to ridicule. Airy.Seeker, StPni. iv. 2r. 

In a former scene, Malvolio was said to be tin affectt r of 
puritanism. Stu celts, on Twelfth Xigtt. 

AFu:nuo , srrY.*|~ n. s. [Low Lat. affeclimitas.) 
Passionateness. 

AffeVti’oi’8.*J” adj. [a/feftaur, old Fr. desirous olj 
lull of, affection; hearty; in which sense of heartily 
or earnestly the obsolete adverb off ehtonsh/ is used 
in Fabian’s Chronicle.] Full of passion; «*, ail <:J- 
fecturns speech; a word little used. 

To loclsc up the gates of true knowledge from them that 
uffi, tnoustn -eketh ii !<> the glory id’ God, is a property bc- 
longyngi oitlve to the hypocrifi-h Piiaritee- and false l.iwj ers. 

• El land, A 'em Y tar's Gujt. sign. ii. 2. b. 

To Arrr.'it];.'J' r. a. [affier. Fr.] A law term, signi¬ 
fying to confirm. See To An FAlt. It was also 
used, like the substantive af/i roe, *• to affcrc n line 
or amerciament in a court.” Ihdut. 

A m/itoits. it. s. [from office.) Such its are ap¬ 
pointed in eouit-lects, 8,c. upon natii, to mulct such 
its have commit lex! faults arbitrarily punishable, end 
have no expre-s penalty st t dev. n by -rafale. ( o'c /. 

A FI'If J'l '()SO.-% [Ital. /"'/.] A term in m.usiek, de¬ 
railing the stiuin to be sung or played tenderly: 
used by it- adverbially. 

AFiTAXCl!. [ajjioncc, Item iff. Fr.] 

1. A maniage-contract. 

At la-t -t.< h grace I found, •».id»e:e. n, 1 vviorglit, 

Thai I tui! I "!y i,, my -,;•<>:!-• b.ul <•, >, 

Accent i !’ friend., eou-e.:'. o' pan o- - 

Afini... made, rny h.ippine-. I am. Symixrr, F. Q, 1 >. ii. 

2. Tnt't in g\ 11era 1 ; et'niidencc i secure reliance. 

I'lledi.ki isvi.iti -i . i did, and too well given 
To divan: >-u evil, or to work my dovidivl.— 

— Alt! what’s more d-r.gerous than this fond affance? 

Seems he a dov^ i hi- IV a;Iters are but borrowed. 

Shu to. yea Hen. VI. 

3. Trust in the divine promises nud protection. To 
I* this -erise it is uow almost confined. 

Kcb'joa receives a mail into a covenant of grace, v'err 
there is ptadou reached out to all truly penitent dnaers. ..a I 
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assistance promised, and engaged, and bestowed upon verjl 
easy conditio®, viz. humility, prayer, tauPaffianre in him. 

, Hamm/md, Fund. 

There can be no # surer way to succesv than by disclaiming 
t all confidence ip ourselves, and rpferring*thc events of things 
to (!od with un^mplicit affiance. AtldThyry, Seri#. 

To AffVance, t'. a. [from the noun affiance.'] Ve 
t. To betroth; to bind any one by promise to mar¬ 
riage. j 

.■ To me, sad maid, or rather widow sad, 

He was affianced long time before, 

, And sacred pledges hdoboth gave and had; • 

False, errant knight, iMIanious, and foreswore. Spcutrr, /'. <}■ 
Her shouhl Angelo have ^married; was affianced to herbs 
oath, and the nuptial appointed; between which time of the 
contract, and limit of the solemnity, his brother was wrecked, 
having, in that vessel, the djiwry of hi#sister. 

Shakspcarc, Mats, far .1 [cm,. 

2. - To giro confidence. 


Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, securely rest. 

Affianc'd ill my faith, a friendly guest. Pope, (Mils':. 

Aff/'anceh. n. \ [Irom affiance.] lie tliat make.-. a 
contract of marriage between two parties. Die!. 

Affida 
Affida' 


, ti f II. $. [from qffido, l.ut. See Aitied.] 
/ < Mutual contract; mutual oat ft of 

TUKE - I fidelity. t • . Die!. 


Affida'vIT.*^ ii. s. [affidavit signifies in t lie language 
of the common law, he made oath. It is the 
low Lat. affidavit, pret. of qffido, ad fidem dare.] 
A declaration upon oath. 

You said, if 1 return’d next ’size in Lent, 

I should be in remitter of your grace; 

In th’ interim my letters sjjpuld take place 

Of affidavits. " Domic. 

Count Ilcchteren shouhl have made affidavit, that his ser¬ 
vants had been affronted, "and then Monsieur Mesnager would 
have done trim justice. Spectator, No. 481. 

Affi'ed. part. adj. [from the verb affiy, derived from 
qffido, Lat/ Bracton using the phrase affida re ma- 
lieres.] Joined by contract: allianccd. 

Be we gfficit, and such assurance ta’en. 

As shall with,either part’s agreement stand. Shakspcarc. 

To Affi'i.e.&jJi. a. [Fr. and Dan*qffilrr.] To polish. 
A word of frequent occurrence in Gower and Chau¬ 
cer, t for which we now us ejilc. 

He imist preehe and well njilc his tongue. 

Pro!. Canterh. Tales, 714. 

Affii,ia'ti9N.'}~ n.s. [Fr. ad filiation, Lat. ad and 
ffilius.] Adoption; the act of,taking a son. Cotgrave. 

A'ffiSage. ti. s. £qfljuage, Fr.J The act of refining 
metals by the cupel. Diet. 

Affi'ned.'I' adj. [from off inis, Lat.] Jointsl by af¬ 
finity to another; related to another. . 

If partiallv affin'd, or leagu’d in office, 

Thou dost deliver 1 


Thou art no soldier. 


■ more or less than truth, 


Shakspcarc, Othello. 


In the preceding instance, Mr. Stcevens contends 
that affined means “ related by nearness of ollicc 
but that, in another j?art of the same play, it is used 
agreeably to Dr. Johnson’s definition. 

Whether I, in any just term, am affin’d 
To love the Moor. Othello, i. 1. 

Affi'nity.’ n. s. [afinite, Fr. from ajfinh, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage; relation contracted by the 
husband to the kindred of the wile, and by the wife 
to those of the husband. It is opposed to consan- 
guitiity ? or relation by birth. In this sense it lias 
sometitues the particle xvith, and sometimes 'Vo, 

■ before ther' person to whom the relation is con¬ 
tracted. 


They had left none nlivy, bv the blindness tof rage killing 
many‘guiltless persons, cither, for affinity to till tyrnnt, or en¬ 
mity to the tyrant-killers. v I Sidney, h. ii. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, #nd 
took Pharaoh’s daughter. i Kin#*, iii. i. 

A breach was made with France itself, notwithstanding sb 
strait an affinity, so lately accomplished; as.if indeed Record¬ 
ing to that pleasant maxim of state) kingdoms were linger inar* 
rij-d. ’' Wot ton-. 

2 . Relation to; connexion with; resemblance to: 
spoken of things. 

The British tongue, ogaWel-h, was in use only in this island, 
having great affinifi/ icilh the old GulHek. Camden. 

All tilings that have affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
centre of another, which they benefit. v Paeon, Pst. xxiv. 
The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poetry. 

Drydcn, Dufrcs. Prrf. 
Man iv more distinguished by devotion than by reason, as 
several brjpc creatures discover something like reason, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the least affinity to devotion. 
*’ Addison, Spect. No.gWl. 

To AFFI'RM. v. it. [ qffinno , Lat.] To declare; to 
tell confidently; oppose!! to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salihe Ins in Germany, 

Retwmi tin*Hoods of Sala and of Ely:. Shakspcare, Hen. V. 

To AiiTiim.'J' v. a. 

j. To declare positively ; us, to affirm a fact. 

Whom Paul affirmed to lie alive. Ai ts, xxv, 19, 

2. To ratify or approve a former kvv, or judgement: 
opposed to reverse or repeal. 

The house of peers hath a power of judicature in some cases, 
properly to examine, and then to affirm; or, if there be cause, 
to reverse the judgments which have been given in the court of 
king's bench. Paeon, Advice to Sir George Vdikes. 

In this sense vve say, to affirm the trufi. 
Affi'hmabt.e. adj. [from affirm.] That which may 
be affirmed. 

Those attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 
affirmahte of him when present, are now affiruiatitc and appli¬ 
cable to him though past. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Affi'hmably.# adv. In a way capable of affirm¬ 
ation. * 

Affirmance. 11. s. [from affirm.] 

1. /Confirmation ; opposetl to repeal. 

This statute did but restore an ancient statute, which was 
itself also made hut in affirmance of the common law. Paeon. 

2. Confirmation, simply; declaration. 

This exactly continues all fitness with what is before affirmed 
of that kind of musick ; twixt which (and all other by authen- 
tick affirmance) and the mind’s affections there are certain imi¬ 
tations. • Setdcn on Drayton’s Polyolb. 6. 

Ai fi'rmant. n. s. [from affirm.] The person Unit 
affirms; a declarer. Did. 

Affiiima'tion. m. s. [affinnatin, Lat.] 

1 . The act of affirming or declaring: opposed to ne¬ 
gation or denial. 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of bloody affirmation , 
bis to be more virtuous, and less attemptablc, than any of our 
ladies. Shakspcarc, Cymb. 

2. The position affirmed. . 

That lie sliull receive no benefit from Christ, is the affirma¬ 
tion, whereon his despair is founded; and one way of removing 
this dismal apprehension, is, to convince him, that Christ’s 
death, if he perform the condition required, shall certainly lie- 
long to him. Hammond, Fund , 

3. Confirmation: opposed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land observe,- that bur sta¬ 
tutes sometimes, are only the affirmationpt ratification, of that 
9 wh'ch, by common law, was heFdbefbre. ' Hooker 

Affirmative, adj. [from qffirm.\ 

1. That which affirms, opposed to mgalive; in which 
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seme we iise the affirmative absolutely, that, is, the 
aflirmatiyrpositi on. 

For the affirmative, we are now to answer such proofs of 
theirs a» have been before alleged. , ' a Hooker. 

Whether thcro are stfeh being* or not, ’ti* sufficient' for iny 
puqjase, that *iany have believed the affirmative. Bryden. 

/That which can or may be affirmed: a sense chiefly 
nsetrin science. ‘ • 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vanish or cease, 
there negative ones begin : so in mecnanicks, where a^raction 
censes, there a repulsive virtue ougl^to succeed. Newton , Opt. 

3. Applied to persons; he who has the habit of af¬ 
firming with vehemence; positive; dogmatical. 

Be not confulem and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but 
report things ihodestly and temperately, according to the degree 
of that persuasion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reason, inducing thee. Taylor. 

Affirmative.# ti. s. That which contaiift an affirm¬ 
ation. * 

flic affirmatives are indemonstrable. 

• Stittingfteet, Orig. Sac. ii. i. 

This is such a bold affirmative of the church of Koine, that 
nothing can suffice to rescue us from an ama’/cmcnt in the con¬ 
sideration of it. Bp. Taylor, Biss.from Popery, $ 6. 

Affirmatively. % adv. [from affirmative.} In an 
affirmative manner; on the positive side; not 
negatively. 

The reason of mjn hath no such restraint: concluding not 
only affirmatively, but negatively; not only affirming there is 
no Unagnitude beyond the last heavens, but also defiyiftg, there 
is any vacuity within them. Brown, i'ulg. Err. 

I believe in God. First, in God affirmatively, I believe he is; 
against atheism. Secondly, in Goo exclusively, not in gods; 
against polytheism and idolatry. Pearson on the Creed, Art. I. 

Ari'i'iiMEl?."!’ ti. s. [from affirm.} The pijfson that 
affirms. A word of excellent authority more than 
a century before Watts’s time, from which author 
alone Johnson has cited an example. 

The burthen of the proof in law restetll upon the affienter. 

Bp. Bramhatl, Schism guarded, jp. 185. 

If by the word virtue, the offirmrr intends our whole duty 
to God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means 
only courage, or at most, our duty toward our neighbour, with¬ 
out including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts, Jjugick. 

To AFFI'X. r. a. [ajffigo, affixum, Lat.] 

j. To Unite to the end, or d posteriori; to subjoin. 

He that has settled in his tnind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will he able to discern their differences one 
from another. Loch-. 

If men constantly affixed applause and disgijice where they 
ought, the principle of shame would have a very good influence 
on public conduct; though on secret villanies it luvs no re¬ 
straint. lingers. Serin. 

2. To connect consequentially. 

The doctrine of irresistibility of grace, in working whatso¬ 
ever it' Works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be 
affirt to gratitude. Hammond, Fund. 

3. Simply to fasten or fix. Obsolete. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So, many gazers as on her do stare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenser. 

Affix-T 11. s. Iqffijrum, Lat.] A term of grammar. 
Something united to the end of n word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixa, to denote 
the pronouns possnsive or relative. Ohrke, Lot. Gram. 

Tne vulgar sort of Jews, neglecting their own maternal 
tonne the,,Hebrew, bej'an to speak, the Chaldee; but not 
having tbe nrft accent of it, and fashioning that new learned 
language to Uiev own innovation of points, affixes, and conju¬ 
gations, out of that.'lntcrmixture of Hebrec and Chaldee «e- 
sulted a third language, called to this day the Syriack. 

Hmett, Letters , ii„6o. 
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MtrFi'xioN.-f' Jt. S. [from affix.] ■> , • 

1. The act of affixing. , v 

2. The state $>f being affixed. w, „ 

Six several tlinis do we find that Cl#isifted his blood; Jn 
t '. Ws circiwscision, in his agony, in his crowniif, in his scourging, 

' in his affirm, in his transfixion. Bp. Haiti Works, ii. 319- 

Affla'tion. 11. s. {affln qfflatum, Lat] The act of 
breathing upon any thing. Diet. 

AFFLATUS -T n. s. [Lat.] Communication of the 
power of prophecy. 

The prophets and teachers, in thdie times, are reckoned as 
men who exercised those offices by a spirit nal afflatus, and were 
enabled to perform them bydhe miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Spirit then vouchsafed to them. 

Whitby on the X. Test. Gen. Prcf. 

The port writing*against hi* genius will be like a prophet 
without lys afflatus. Spenre on the Udyssrt/. 

To AFFLFCT.'f” v.a. \afflicto, qfflictum, Lat.] 

1. To put to pain; to grieve; to torment. 

It teacheth 11s, how God thought fitifto plague and affiirt 
them, it doth not appoint in what form ana manner we ought 
to punish the sin of idolatry in others. Hooker, v. if. 

O coward conscience ! how dost thou afflict me ? 

The lights burn blue— Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

• a Shakspcare, Rich. III. 

Give nut over thy mind to heaviness, and afflict not thyself 
in thine own counsel. * Erclcs. xxx. n. 

A lather afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child soon taken away, ndw honoured 
him as a god, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
those that where under him, ceremonies and sacrifices. Wisdom. 

A melancholy tear afflicts my c\p. 

And my heart labours with a sudden sigh. Prior, 

2. The passive to he afflicted, has often at before the 
causal noun; by is likewise* proper. 

The mother was so afflicted at the loss of a line hoy, who was 
her only son, that she died for grief of it. Addison, Sped. 

3. To break ; to overthrow. [Lat. qffligo.} 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there; 

And, rc-asscmbling our afflicted Powers, 

Consult how wc may henceforth most offend 

Our enemy. ' v Mitton, P,L. i. 186. 

Affli'ctedness. ft. s. [from afflicted L] The state of 
affliction, or of being afflicted; sorrowfulness; 


grief. 


AvFu'cTEn.’f- n. «. [from afflict.'} The person that 
afflicts; a tormentor. Huloet , 

Affi.i'ctjngly.# ady. In an oppressive, afflicting^ 
manner. . • 

Affliction. ti. s. [ afflictio , Lat.] 

1. The cause of pain or sorrow; calamity. 

To theaflesh, as the Apostle himself granteth, all affliction it 
naturally grievous: therefore nature, which eauseth fear, teach- 
cth to pray against all adversity. Hooker, v. 48. 

We'll bring you to one that you have cozened of money; 

1 think to repay that money will be a biting affliction. 

Y Shakspcare. 

2. The state of sorrowfulness; misery; opposed to . 

joy, prosperity. , 

Besides you know, 

Prosperity’s the very bond of love. 

Whose fresh complexion, and whos^ heart together 
Affliction alters. Shakspcare, Winter's Tale, 

Where shall wc find the man that bears affliction. 

Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato? Addison, Cato. 

■ Some virtu*) are only seen in affliction, and some in prospe¬ 
rity. ' Addison, Jjtert.N0. i5 7. 

AFFu'cTivE.-f adj. [from afflict.} That wftlcli causes 
affliction; painful; tormenting. 

* Another is led,"by the spirit of bondage, to slavish fears, and 

afflictive honours. Bp. Half, Ren. p. 148. 
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They fouml martyrdom n duty, dressed up indeed with all thiftf 
was terrible and afflictive to human nature, yet not at all the 
less a duty. South. 

Norcan they find 4 - » '• * 

Where to retire themselves, or where appease 

Th’ afflictive keen desire of food, expotnl 

To winds, and storms, and jaws of savage death. f Philipsi .. 

Restless Tsaseraino — 

— On the spacious land and liquid main. 

Spreads slow disease and darts afflictive pain. Prior. 

AffLi'ctively.# adv. Painfully; in a state of tor¬ 
ment. 1 r * 

This the fallen angels understand; who, having acted their 
first part in heaven, are made sharply miserable by transition, 
and more afflictivety feel the contrary state t of hell. 

Brown, t'/n lit. Mor. X. 2. 

A'FFLtTENCE. n. s. [affhteryre, Pr. affluent iu, Lat.] 

I. The act of flowing to any place ; concourse. It is 
almost always used figuratively. 

I shall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence 
into Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noised. Wot ton. 

■2. Exuberance of riches; stream of wealth; plenty. 

Those degrees of fortune which give fulness and affluence to 
one station, may be want and penury in another. lingers. 

Let joy or ease, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conscience of a life well spent, i 

Calm cv’rv thought, inspirit evert grace. l'opr. 

A'ffluency. n. s. The same with affluence. 

AFFLUENT, adj. [affluent, Fr. affhtens, Lat.] 

1. Flowing to any part. 

These parts are no more than foundation-piles of the ensuing 
body, which are afterwards to he increased and raised to a 
greater bulk by the affluent blood, that is transmitted out of the 
mother’s body. ' Harvey on Consump. 

2 . Abundant; exuberant; Wealthy. 

I see thee. Lord and end of my desire, 

Loaded and blest with oil the affluent store. 

Which human vows at smoking shrines implore. Prior. 

Affluently.# adv. In an affluent manner. 

A'ffluentness. 7i. s. [from affluent.1 'Hie quality 

of being affluent. Diet. 

A'fflux. «. s. [qffhtxus, Lat. 

i. The act of flowing to some plate; affluence. 

3 . That which flows to another place. 

The cause hereof cannot he a supply by procreations ; ergo 
it must be bv new affluxes to London out of the country. 

tiraunt. 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb by agglutinating one 
efflux of blood to another. Harvey on Consump. 

An gpiimd that must lie still, receives the afflux of colder or 
wanner, dean or (bul water, as it happens to come to it. Lode. 

Afflu'xion. n. s. [ affluxio , Lnt.] 

i. The act of flowing to a particular place. . 

a. That which flows from one place to another. 

An inflammation either simple, consisting of an hot and san¬ 
guineous effluxion, or else denomitiahlc from other humours, ac¬ 
cording unto the predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or 
choice. Browne, Vntg. F.rr. 

To AFFO'RD.-f ■ v. a. m [Fr. offerer, ajeurcr. Low 
Lat. qffxnare, from Jorum • 

1. To yield or produce; as, the soil affords grain 
the trees afford fruits. This seems to he the primi¬ 
tive signification. . 

2 . To grant, or confer any thing; generally in a 

good sense, and sometimes in a bail; but less pro¬ 
pel}. • 

So soon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 
To him ditl open, and afforded way. Spenser, F. Q. 

This is the consolation of all good men, unto whom his 
Ubiquity affordeth continual comfort and security ; and this is , 
the affliction oi hell, to whom it uffardeth despair and remediless 
calamity. * Brown, Vulgar Err. 
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3. To be able to sell. It is used always with reference 
to some certain price; as* I can affbrafthis for less 
than the other. 

They fill their magazines in timesof the greatest plenty, tliat 
so they may afford cheaper, and increase the public revenue at 
a small expense of its members. t Addison ok- Italy. 

4. To be able th bear expcnces; as, traders can. iffat-d 
mure finery in peace than war. 

The same errours run through all families, where there is 
wealth enough to afford that their sons may lie good for no¬ 
thing. f, 1 Swift on Mod. Kdu. 

To AFFOTlEST. v. a. [affbrestare , Lat.] To turq 
ground into forest. - 

It appeareth, by Charta de Foresta, that he afforested many' 
woods and wastes, to the grievance of the subject, which by that 
law were disafforested. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

Afforesta'tion. ti. s. [from afforest.'] 

The ehaftcr do Foresta was n» reform the encroachments 
made in life time of BirhardT. and Henry 11 . who had made 
new afforestations, and much extended the rigour of the lint'st 
laws. Hate, Common Law of lingtaiul. 

To AFFRA'NCIIISE. r. a. [affrancher , Fr.] To 
make free. 

Affua'ncii isycMENT.# 71. s. I’r. The act of making 
free. 

To AFFR A'P.'r v. 71. [Ital. affrappare, Yr.frapper.] 
To strike; to make a blow. Not in use now. 

They been y met, both ready to offrap % 

When suddenly that warriour gun abase 

His thK.itned speare. Spenser, F. Q. ii,,i, 16. 

'To Affka'i*.# v. a. To strike down. 

I have been trained up in warlike stow re. 

To tossen spear and shield, and to affrnp 

The warlike rider, At. Ih. iii. ii. 6. 

To AFFJIA'Y.'j' v. rt. [effruyer, or cjfriger', Fr. which 
Menage derives fromfragor; perhaps it conics from 
frigtts.] 

1. To fright; to terrify; to strike with fear. This 
word is not now in use. 

The same to wight he never would disclose, 

But when as monsters huge he would dismay, 

Or dauut unequal armies of his lbcs, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray. Fairy Queen. 

2. Tj'.j put one in doubt; which sense obtained in the 
age of queen Elizabeth, as we find in Iluloet’s 
Diet. “ To ajffrayc one, or put one in doubt; 
scrupulum liomini injicere, incertum facere.” This 
sense might be adopted from Chaucer’s substantive: 

But yet 1 am in great affeaie 

Lest thou should’st not doe as I saic. Kom.ofthe Rose, v.4,397. 

Affha'y, or Ai , FitA / YMENT.'f v 7 i. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A tumultuous assault of one or more persons upon 
others; a law term. A battle: in this sense it is 
written/ray. 

2. Tumult, confusion: out of use, Dr. Johnson says; 
but. is certainly used, with good effect, by a great 
master of our language, nearly a century after 
Spenser. - 

Let the night be calm ami quictsome. 

Without tempestuous storms or siul affray. Spenser. 

The unquiet thoughts of the heart arising lroin ambition, from 
malice and envy, and desire of revenge, are those which arc 
guilty of the general affrays and bloodsheds of the world. 

■ # Bp. Hall, liemains, p. j j. 

Affr'et.# n.s. [Ital. frella, speed; ajfrettare, to 
hasten. “ E comincia a ferir con tanta Jtetta," 
Borni. This etymology therefore agrees with the 
fiction which the whfrd describes; whereas what 
Mr. Boucher gives, the Fr. participle fraite, fractus; 
mid what Mr. Mason proposes, “ fraittc , old Fr. i. e. 
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brcche '”iseem less apposite, and are at least, unsatis¬ 
factory.]! , Furious onset; immediate attack. 

A trumpet blew j they both together met 
•With dreadful 1 force and furious intent. 

Careless of perill in their fierce affret. Spenter, F. Q. iy. iii. 6. 

AFFi|i'cTiONrJ- n. s. [ affrietto, Lat.] The act 6 f rub- 
bin&onc thing upon another. * 

I nave divers times observed, in wearing silver hiked swords, 
that, if they ruhbed upon tny cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the affliction would quickly blacken them j and, 
congruously hereunto, I have fbwid pens blacked almost all 
over, when I had a while carried them about me in a silver case. 

Boyle. 

Every pitiful vice seeks the enlargement of itself by a ton- 
tagious affliction of all capable subjects. 

HallywelCs Melamp. p. xiy. 

Afpri'endeo.# purl. adj. Reconciled ; made friends. 
A won!, which I have met with only in the Fairy 
Queen. , 

.— ■■■-When she saw that cruell war so ended, 


And deadly foes so faithfully offended. 

In lovely wise she gun the kuly greet. Spenser, /•'. Q. iv. iii. 50. 

7 b AFFIlTCJIIT.-f- v.n. [Sax. iipyplirnn, apopriun, 
to frighten. Sec also Fiuout.] 

1. To nffeet with feffr; to terrify: it generally implies 
a sudden impression of tear. 

Thjrifiame affrights me, ill whose sound is death. 

Shakspeare, Henry I I. 

God-like his eouiWgc seem'd, whom nor delight 
Could soften, nor tile fine of death affright. , • Waller. 

He, when Ids country (threaten’d with alarm) 
ncijuires his courage and his conqu’ring Arm, 

8I1&II, more than once, the Punic band >, affright. Dryden, rKn. 

2 . It is used in the passive, sometimes with at before 
the thing toured. 

Thou snalt not bo affrighted at them: for the I.iW thy God 
is among you. Dent. vii. 11. 

q. Sometimes with the particle Kith before the thing 
feared. 


As one affright 
With hellish fiends, or furies mad uproar, 

Heihen uprose. Fairy Queen, ii. 5. 

Akfiu'ght.'I' 11. s. [from the verb.] 

j. Termin'; fear. This word is ehiefly poelical, 
l)r. Johnson says ; but it is common in our pVise- 
writers also. 

As the moon, eloathcd with cloud}' night. 

Does shew to him, that walks in fear and sad affright. F.Q. 

Wide was his parish, not contracted close 
I11 strt ets, hut here and there a straggling house; 

Yet still lie was nt hand, without request. 

To serve the sick; to succour the distress’d: * 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright. 

The dangers of a dark tempestuous night. Diydrn, Fnh. 

The quarrel, which was but the accidental cause, hastened on 
the discovery of it, in occasioning her affright. 

Jt.Jonsnn, Magn. Lady. 

2 . The cause of fear ; a terrible object ; dreadful ap¬ 
pearance. 

I see the gods 

Upbraid our sufTrings, and would humble them. 

By sending these affrights, while we are here, 

'litat we might laugh ut their ridiculous fear. 

B. Jonson, Catil. 

The war at hand appears with more affright? 

And rises ev’ry moment to the sight. .Dryden, JEncid. 

The manner how, as^.jay, is by rewards, promises, terrours, 
affrights, punishments. Burton, Anat. Atel. p. 647. 

This affright and amazement of the Jews was foreseen by 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Dr. Harris on Isaiah, liii. p.i 7 8. 

Oh the dismal affrights, which jiye darkness of the night pre¬ 
sents to an impious adulterer 1 Ftbllvy, Hon. of Chastity, pAj. 

Affri'ghtem-y.# adv. Under the impression of 
fear. 


* The thunder of their rage, and Inrist’rous struggling, make 
The neighbouring forests round affrightedly to quuke. 

Drayton's Poh/olh. 8.1 1. 

Affiu'giiter. 4 % w. s. [front affright, r ] tic who frightens. 

The famous Don Quixote of the Matiehn, the right? 1* of 
wrongs*''the redresser of injuries, the protertor of damsels, die 
affrighter- of giants. Shelton's Tr, of D. Qiiir i. ii. iy. 

Affui'gHtfui..^- adj. [from affright .] Full of affright 
orterrour; terrible; dreadful. 

These colder climates are rarelv infested with such a frightful 
accidents. ' lip. Hat/,'Sen,,.3 t . 

There is an absence of all that is destructive or affrightful to 
human nature. Jh cay of Pi, t„. 

An-niV.jiT.UENT.'{’>?. .v. [from aff) ight.~] 

1. The impression of fear; termin'. 

Hite awaked with the affrightment of a dream. Wot/on. 

Passionate words or blows from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with tcrrtnir and affnghtnunt ; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impression. Locke. 

2. The state of learfnlness. 

Whether those that, under any anguish of mind, return to 
affright meats or douhtings, have net been hypocrites. Hammond. 
..A freedom from all superstitious fears and affrighhnents. 

Harrow , Kxpos. of ihe Creed. 

To AFFRO'NT. v. a. [ affronter, Fr. that is, adfr(in¬ 
tern stare ,■ udjronlem coniumeliatn ullidcre, to insult 
a limn to his luce.*] • 

1. To meet face to face; to encounter. This scent* 
the genuine and original sense of the word, which 
was formerly indifferent to gootl or ill. 

We have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 

That he, ns ’twerc by accident, may hero 

Affront Ophelia. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

The seditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at the 
entrance of a highway ; wlioifl when they found both ready and 
resolute to fight, they desired cnteTparlance. Sir John Hayward. 

2. To meet, in an hostile manner, front*to front. 

Ills holy rites mid solemn'feasts profan’d, 

And with their darkness durst affront his light. Paradise Lott. 

3. To offer an open insult; to offend avowedly. With 

respect to this sense, it is observed by Cervantes, 
that, if a man strikes another on the back, and then 
runs away, (lie person so struck is injured, but not 
affronted; an affront always implying a justification 
of the act. , 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coast, 

Yet sattet tlion an idle looker on. Fairfax ,i. 51. 

But harm precedes not sin only our foe. 

Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 

Of our integrity. • Milton, /’. L. h. ix. 

I would learn the cause w hy Torsismonfl, 

Within mv palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almost within my sight, affronts a prince. 

Who shortly shall command him. Dry den, Spanish Friar. 

This brings to mind Faustina’s fondness for the gl.i lialor, and 
is interpreted as satire. But how can one imagine, mat the Fa¬ 
thers would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius. Addison. 

Aifjio'nt. n. s. [from the verb affront.'} 

1. Insult offered to the face; contemptuous or rude 
treatment: contumely. * 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing nffnpits to his 
son. Bacon, F.ssays. 

You’ve done enough; for you design’d my chains: 

The grace is vanish’d, but tli’ affront remains. 

Dryden, Aurcngtcbe. 

lie that is found reasonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
so in all; and to think or say otherwise, is thought so unjust an 
affront, and soasenseless a censure, that no body ventures to do 
it. Locke. 

There is nothipg which we receive with so much reluctance 
as advice: we look upon the man who gives it us, as ottering an 
affront to our understanding, and treating us like children or 
ideots. - Addison, Sjwetator, No. 511. 

2. Outrage; act of contempt, in if more general sense. 
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Oft have they violated * * 

The temple, oft the law with/oul affront*. 

Abominations rather. Milton, P. R. 

j. Open opposition; encounter settee not frequent, 
c though regularly deducible from the derivation. 

Fearless of danger, like a petty god 
(walk’d about admir’d of all, and dreaded * 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront. Milton, S. A. 
4. Disgrace; shame. This sense is rather peculiar to 
the Scottish dialect. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, bv his too great 
presumption, was defeated; upon the sense of which affront he 
died with grief. , Arbuthnnt on Coins. 

Affro'nter.'I"’ 7 i. s. [old Fr. affront ear.] 'Die person 
that affronts. 

Affro'ntino. part. adj. [from affi ant.] That which 
has the quality of affronting; contumelious. 

Among words which signify the same principal ideas, some 
are elerm and decent, others unclean; some arc kind, others are 
affronting and reproachful, because of the secondary idea which 
custom has affixed to them.' Walts, Logick. 

Affr'ontive.# adj. [from affront.] Causing affront. 

‘Ask ., 

Affr'ontiveness.* n.s. The quality that gives affront. 

Ask. 

To AFFU'SE. v. a. \affundo, affusion , Lat.] To pour 
one thing upon another. 

1 poured acid liquors, to try if they contained any volatile salt 
or spirit, winch would probably have discovered itself, by making 
an ebullition with the off used liquor. Boyle. 

Affu'8JON.'{~ n. s., [affusio, Lat.] The act of pouring 
one thing upon anotfiqr. 

. Upon the affusion of a tincture of galls, it immediately l»eoame 

as block as ink. ' Grew's Museum. 

When the Jews baptized their cluldren, in order to circum¬ 
cision, it *seems to have been indifferent with them, whether it 
was done by immersion or affusion. 

Wheatley on the Com. Prayer , p. 36*. 

To AFFY'.-f* v. a. [ affier , Fr. ajfidare mtdierem, 

Bracton.] 

1. To betroth in order to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king. Shakspearc, Henry VI. 

2. To bind; to join. 

I derogate nothing from that Synod, [of Dort,] nor any par¬ 
ticular man in that Synod. For those divines that were there, 
of our church, the principal of them sometime was my worthy 
friend and acquaintance; the majw part of them were my an¬ 
cient acquaintance likewise, and one of them brought up with 
me of a child; so that personal respects rather seem to ajjie me. 
unto that Synod. Mountagu, Appeal to Ctrsar, p. 69. 

To Avry'.-f' v. n. To put confidence in; tp put trust 
in; to confide. Not in use, Dr. Johnson says; and 
he cites only the example from Titus Andranicus. 

Marcus AnJronicus, so I do affy 
In thy uprightness and integrity, 

That I vnU here dismiss my loving friends. Tit. Andronieus. 

It is used, however,•both with in and upon. 

We affie in vour loves and understandings. BJonson, Srjanus. 
Without which [the divine grace] if any mail dispose himself 
to reading, affying only upon his own wit and understanding, it 
will be the next way 1% frustrate and make void both ull my 
pains and his. Folhcrhy, Atheomastix, p. 5. 

AFi'ELD.-j~ adv. [from a and Jicld. See Field.] 

1. To the field. # 

We drove ajield, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 

Batt’ring our Hocks with the fresh dews of night. Milton. 

Afield I went, amid the: morning dew. 

To milk my kine, for sd should housewives do Clay. 

•X. In the field. • _ 
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In ncscod-time, when hound to horn 1 

Gives ear till buck be kill’d, j 

And little lads with pipes of com, - * 

Sat keepilig hearts qficld. Old Ballads, i. >3 i . 

Afi're.# adv. [from a and fAt] On fire; in a state 
of inflammation. . _ * f 

Ha! trakoiwvwo thee be! ^ v " 3 

That thus nrtt , $lflj 9 the privity * 

Which allc werffsn most desire: 

I woulde that thou were afire! Gouvr, Conif. Am. b. i. 

Tiffs Jason young, the more she gan desire 
To look on him; so waffle set afire ■ 

With his beauty, and his semelyness. 

Lydgate,'fall of Prince*, ch, 3, 

Powder is ready, and enough to work it’, 

The match is left afire. Beaumont and Ft. IsStnd Princess, ii. i. 

Afla't. adv. [from a and Jtat. See Flat.] Level 
with tlie,ground. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit-trees, take a 
low tree, ‘and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon K.e 
ground, and cast earth upon them; and every twig wilftake 
root. t Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Aflo'at.'J' adv. [from a and float. Fr. a-jlot. See 
Float.] Floating; borne up in the water; not sink¬ 
ing; in a’figurative sense, wit 1 .in view; in motion; 
not fainting or sinking. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is limpid in shallows and in miseries. 

On surh a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our ventures. Shakspearc, Julius Ceesae. 

Take any passion of the sou! of man, while it is predominant 
and afloat, mid, just in the critical height of it, nick it with 
some lucky or unlucky word, mid you may as Certainly over¬ 
rule it to your own purpose, as a spark of fire, falling upon 
gunpowder, will infallibly blow it up. South, Serm. ii. 333. 

There arc generally several hundred loads of timber afloat, 
for they cut above twenty-five leagues up the river; and other 
rivers bring in their contributions. Addison, Italy. 

My heart, I thank God, is still afloat; my spirits shall not sink 
with the ship, nor go an inch lower. Howell's Letter *, »V. 39. 

Afo'ot.'J' adv. [from a and foot, or rather of on and 
foot ; and the word is often also written ofoot.] 

1. 6n foot; not on horseback. 

He thought it best to return, for that day, to a village not far 
off; and dispatching his horse in some sort, the next day early, 
to come ofoot thither. 'Shakspearc. 

2. In action; as, a design is afoot. 

I pr’ythcc, when thou sccst that act afoot, 

Ev’n with tlje very comment of thy soul 

' Observe mine uncle. Shakspearc. 

3. In motion. 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s pow’rs you heard not— 

’Tis said they are afoot. Shaksjteare, JC.L. 

AFO'ltE.'f’ prep. [Sax. ae-popan. See Before.] 

1. Not behind; as, he held the shield afore; not in 
use. 

2. Before; nearer in place to any thing; os, he stood 
afore him. 

3. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore you. 

Shakipeare, K.L, 

4. Prior or snperiour to. 

In this Trinity, none is afore ofaj|pranother. Athan.Creed. 

5. Under the notice of. 

Afore God, I speak simply. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of Ms Htpnour, ii. 3, 

Should he forswear’t, Wtke ail the affidavits 
‘Against it, that he could, Wfore the bench 
And twenty juries, he would be convineSd. 

B. Jonson, Staple of Nctus, v. 4. 
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6. In the power of; noting the right of choice. 

I commend your resolution, that (notwithstanding all the 
dangcrsl laid afore you, in the voire or a night-crow) wouldyet 
go on, and be yourself. B.jonson, Silent Woman, iii. j. 

Afo're.'I' adv* [Sax.sce-jropan, before.^ 

1. Inltimc fofogone of ppfet. 

miesoever should make light of any ^uMfhfore spoken or 
written, out of his own house a tree shofljwBe taken, atfcl he 
thereon be hanged. _ ^ lisdjas, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit. 

Shakspeare, Tempest. 

2 . JFirst in the way* , 

* ASinilitt, nm you to the citadel, 

And tell my lordand lady what hath hop’d; 

Will you go qjt afore f Shakspeare, Othello. 

3. In front ; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body monstrous, horrible and vast. Spenser, V. Q. 

X Rather than. . 

V Kkep. Afore I’ll 

Endure tlie tyranny of such a tongue, 

And such a pride. Pol. What will you do ? 

Keep! Tell truth. B. .Johsoh, i! r«gn. Lady. 

AFO , itE« 3 oiNG.'f v j part. adj. [from afore and going.] 
Going before. % 

All other nouns ending in lit do follow the general rule 
aforegoing. Lilly's Grammar. 

Ako'rehand. adv. [from afore and hand.] 

1. By a previous jlrovision. 

Many of the particular subjects of discourse are*octttsional, 
and such as cannot aforrhand be reduced to any certain account. 

Government of the Tongue. 

a. Provided; prepared; previously fitted. 

.For it will be said, that in the former times, whereof we have 
spoken, Sjlhin was not so mighty, as now it is; and^nglaml,on 
tnc other side, was more aforrhand in all matters ol power. 

Bacon, Considerations on War with Spain. 
Afo'rf.mentioned. adj. [from afore and mentioned .] 
Mentioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give alms or relief to those aforementioned; being very near re¬ 
duced themselves to the same miserable condition. Addison. 

Afo'hena.med. adj. [from afore and named.'] Named 
before. y 

Imitate something of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proport ions, you shall help yourself by the diameter. 

Peaeham on Drawing. 
Afo'uesaid. adj. [from afore and said.] Said before. 
It need not go for repetition, if we resume again that which 
we said in the aforesaid experiment. Bacon, Mat. Hist. No. 771. 

Afo'retime. adv. [from afore and time.] In time pas#- 
O thou that art waxen old in wickedness, now thy sins which 
thou hast committed aforetime, are coroe to light. Susanna. 

Afra'id.'^' part. adj. [from the verb affray; it should 
therefore properly be written with ff. In our old 
language it is written afrayed. Sax. npyphr, apoplit.] 

1. Struck with fear; terrified; fearful. 

So persecute them with thy tempest, and make them afraid 
with thy storm. Psalm kwiii. i s . 

2. It has the particle gf before the object of tear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid. 

In anguish of her spirit, thus she pray’d. . JJn/den, Fub/is.' 

If, while this wearied flesh draws fleeting hreath, 

Not satisfy’d with life, if raid of death, 

It http’ly be thy will, that I should know 
Glimpse of delight, or pause from anxious woe; 

From now, front instant now, great Sire, dispel 
The clouds that press my soul. ' Prior. 

Afresh.”!’ a ^°‘ [from Suxf* nycpcean, to froshou. 
See also Frbsh.] Anew; after inter¬ 

mission. 
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1 * The Germans serving upon great hbrses, and charged with 
heavy armour, received great hurt by light skirmishes; the 
Turks, with their light horses, easily shunning their charge 
and again, at th«r pleasure, charging them afresh, when they 
saw the heavy hones almost weary.' Knoltew, Hist, of the Turks. 

Wheti once we have attained these ideas, they may be excit¬ 
ed afresh by the use of words. Watts, Logic!-. 

A'frican.# adj. Belonging to Africa. 

.Though their hair, after the African mode, be woolly and 
crisp; nevertheless, by way of dress, some shave all their skull, 
some half, other sonic leai e a tuft u-top. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 16. 

A'fiucan.'}' n. s. 

1. A native of Ajriea. * 

Sir, you may thank yourself for this great loss; 

That would not hlesFour Europe with your daughter, 

But rattier lose her to an African. Shakspeare, Ti mpett, ii. 1. 

2. A kincr of marigold. 

A'frick.* adj. Belonging to Africa. 

Or whom Biserta sent from Africk shore. 

MUtom, P.L. i. 585. 

A'fiuck.* n. s. The country of Africa. 

Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as when we put 
them on first in Africk. Shakspeare, Tempest, ii. I. 

Cato’s march through the desert of Africk. 

* • Bentley on Free-Thinking, p. *58.. 

Afro'nt.'!' a ^ v - [from a and, front.] 

1. In front; in direct opposition to the face. 

These four eame all afront, and mainly thrust atlne. 

Shakspeare, Hairy IV. p.i, 

2. Simply, in front. 

We repos’d us on a green wood#sidc,-» 

Afront the which a silver stream did glide. 

. Mir.for Mag. p. 651, 

Aft.# adv. [Goth, aflana, fSaK.apran.] Abaft; astern. 
A sea-term: “ fore anil aft." 

AFTER.T prep. [Goth, aftaro , Sax. oeptep, ayteji, 
Su-Gotn. after, Iceland, apt nr.] 

1. Following in place. After is commonly applied to 
words of motion; as, lie came af ter, and stood behind 
him. It is opposed to before. 

What sals lord Warwick, shall w c of It r them? — 

— After them! nay, b.fore them, if wc can. 

Shakspeare, Hemp I 'I. 

2. In pursuit of. 

After whom is the king of Israel conic out ? After w horn dost 
thou pursue ? After a dead dog, after a flea. 1 Sam. \.\i\. m • 

3. Behind. This is not u common use. 

Sometimes I placed a third prism pjh r m second, and some¬ 
times also a fourth after a third, by all which the image might 
be often refracted sideways. Marlon, Ppticns. 

4. Poslcrjour in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight; 

Alternate', like the scenes of da\ and night. Han't n, Fables. 

\V<- shall examine the ways of convex mice of the -o\ ereignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. Locke. 

5. According to. . 

He that thinketh Spain our oigr-mutch, is no good mintuian, 
lmt takes greatness of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrinsick value. Bacon. 

6 . In imitation of. 

There arc, among the old Homan statues, several of Venus, 
in dilfercut postures and habits; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the same design. Addison, Italy, 

This allusion is after the oriental manner: thus ill the psalms, 
how frcciucullk are persons compared to cedars. Pope, Od. notes. 

A'rant. adv. 

1. In succeeding time. It is used of time mentioned 
ns succeeding some other. So we cannot say, 1 shall 
be happy after, but hereafter; but we say, I was first 
made miserable by the loss, but .was after happier. 

'flu 
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Those who, from the pit of hdl 
Roaming to seek their prtgs on ear#, dulst fix, 

* Their waifs longWiter'next the seat of God. Milton, P. L. 

a. Following another. 

Let so thy hold, when a great wheel rims down a hill, lest 
it break thy neck with folio whig it; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw thee after. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

A'ftek.# n. s. [This is a figurative -noun, used per¬ 
haps only in poetry.] Succeeding lime. 

Religion, Providence ! an after's tale ! 

Yount’, Xiff/il Th. 4. 

A'ftek is compounded vfith many words, but almost 
always in its genuine and primitive signification; 
some, which occurred* will f’olftw, by which others 
may be explained. . . 

A'ftek accfpta'tiox. [fijom after and acceptation."] 

A sense afterwards, not at first admitted. 

’Tis true, some doctors in aseantier space, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 

Some, w ho to greater length extend the line, „ 

The church’s aj'teracceplution join. ' , 

Drt/ilcn, Uiml. and Panther. 

A'ite rt acco'i;nt. -)fc it. s. [from after and account.'] j 
Future reckoning. * 

The slavish fears, which the dread of nil after-account raises 
ill the minds of those they [the Atheists] cull credulous and 
believing men. Killingbeck, Srrm. p. 165. 

A'ftek act.# n. s. [from after and act.] A11 net 
subsequent to another; an act caused by a prior 
act. 4 ' 

Afleracts of sobriety. let. Berkeley, Hist. Applications, p. 76. 

His dcatl is easy, now bis guards are gone, 

And I can sin but once-td sci/.i: the throne; 

All aftvonetsjire sanctified by power. Dryden, T)on Sebastian. 

A'fteraoe.# v. s. Posterity. See the next article. 

A'ftek At; f.s. n.s. [from after and ages.] Successive 
times; posterity. “ Of this word I lup’o found no 
singular; but see not why it might not be said, 
This will be done in some afterage'' Such is 
Dr. Johnson’s reasoning and'statement, lie had 
forgotten the first master of the English lan¬ 
guage. • 

To aftrrage thou slialt be writ the man, 

That with smooth air cuuld’st humour best our tongue. 

Milton, Sonnet to Lawet. 

To take the world in a lower tftpoclm, what aftcrage could 
exceed the lust *>f the Sodomites, the idolatry and tyranny of 
the Egyptians, the fickle levity of the Grecians? 

South, Serin, vii. 194. 

For nil succeeding time and afterage. * 

Oldham, Oih‘nn II. .Junson. 

Not the whole land, which the Chnsites should, or might in 
future time, conquer; seeing, in aft erases, they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigh, Hist, of the World. 

Nor to philosophers is praise deny’d, 

Whose viise instructions afterages guide. Sir J. Denham. 

What an opinion will mftrragcs entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring in a superstition which 
their forefathers perished in flames to keep out. Addison. 

A'ftek aix. When all has been taken into the 
view; when there vemuins nothing more to be added; 
at last; in fine; in conclusion; upon the whole; at 
the most. 

They have given no good proof in asserting this extravagant 
principle; for which, after all, they have no ground (^colour, 
but a passage or two of scripture, miserably perverted, in op¬ 
position to tnanyexpress texts. Atterbury, Sermons. 

But, after alt, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed • 
to some good old authors, whose works I study. 

* - Pope on Pastoral Poetry. 


A'fterappiica'tion.# n.s. An application not made 
immediately. v } 

From the aflcrapptication we meet with both of the symbol 
and character of Pan in the mythologick ages, I have been 
sometimes tempted to suspect, tlidt the gout, in his case, hud, 
even from the first use of it, a quite other intendment-than is 
here represented. Coventry's'Phil. fConv. 4-; 

A'j-te it atta»'c&# n. s. An attack not made imme¬ 


diately. 

Locke afforded no ground for the aftcrattacks of envy and 
folly by any fanciful hyopthesis. Warburton tv Hunt, p. 28 j. 
A'FTERWANn.# n. s. ^[from after and band.] A future 
bund or chain. , ^ 

1 f death 

Bind 11s with afterbands, what profits then ■. 

Our inward freedom? Mdlon, P. L. ix. 671. 


A'ite rueahi no.# n.s. [from after and bear.] Usual 
or ofdifinry product. r 
The fig-tree denotiih the synagogue and rulers of the Jares, 
whom God having peculiarly cultivated, singularly blessed, and 
cherished, he expected fvoyi them no ordinary, slow, or 
cuxlomaiy fructification, but an earliness in good works, a 
precocious or continued fructification, and w r as not content 
with common afterbearing. Sir T. Browne’s Tracts, p. 

A'i-terbikth. 11. s. [from after iMd both. ] The mem¬ 
brane in which the birth wus involved, which is 
brought away after; the sccundinc. ? 

The exorbitances or degenerations, whether from a hurt in 
labour, or from part of the after-birth left behind, produce 
suelF virulent distempers of die blood, as make it cast out 
a tumour. Wurman's Surgery. 


A'fteuclai-.'J' 11. s. [from after and clap.] Unex¬ 
pected events happening afler an allair is supposed 
to be at an end. „ 

For the next morrow’s meed they closely went. 

For fear of afterclaps to prevent. Spenser, Hub. Tate. 

It is commonly taken in an ill sense. 

Let that man, who can be so far taken and transported 
with the present pleasing olfers of a temptation, as to overlook 
those dreadful afterclaps which usually bring up the rear of 
it; let him, I say, take heed, that vengeance does not begin 
with him in this life, and mark hint in the forehead with some 
fearful unlooked-for disaster. South, Serin, vi. nj. 

A'kteucomkk.* n. s. [front after and come.] A suc- 
tessour; one who comes after tis. 

As neither predecessors nor ourselves can keepe, yvvis; nor 
.aftrreoincrs shall observe the same. Turberritc’s Mantuan. 
AVrEitroAiFouT.* n. s. [from after and comfort.'] 
Future comfort. 

Which ma\ their aftrreonforts breed. 

t It. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

a'ftehcon'imtt.# 11. s. [from after anti conduct .] 
.Subsequent behaviour. 

Not to insist here upon the plain fact, which was, that the 
guards were hired to tell this lie by the chief priests, it will 
appear from the uftercmuivrt of the chief priests themselves, 
that they were conscious that the story was false. 

Sherlock's Trial of the Witnesses of the Res, p. 49. 

AVrEitco eviction. # n. s. [from after and conviction.] 
Future conviction. 

Those first and early aversions to the government, which 
these shall infuse into the minds of children, will be too sitting 
for the clearest aftcrconvirtions, which can pass upon them 
when they art men. South, Sermons, v. 46. 

A'ftekcost. n. s. [from after and cost.] The latter 
charges; the expence ineuwed after the original 
plan is executed. 

You must take care to carry off the land-floods and streams, 
before you attempt draining; lest your ajlercost and labour 
• prove unsuccessful. ' ■' Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'ftkrcoukse.# n. s. [from after and course.] 
Future course.. 
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Who wou'd imagine that Diogenes, who in his younger 
days was a falsifier of money, should in the aftercourse of his 
l>fe lie so great a contemner of metal. Brown, Christ. Mot. vi. j. 

• And if'she should, which Heaven forbid, 

O’erthrow me, as the fiddler did; 

What aftercourse have I to take 

’Guitfct losing Sl[I have at stake? Butler, Hudib. iii. 3. 

AYrEnuuor. «. s. [from after ami crop,] The secoml 
crop or harvest of the same year. '" * 

Aftercrops 1 think neither good for the land, nor jet the 
hay good for the cattle. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'fteudays.# w. s. [from often anti days.'] Future 
days; posterity. 

But aflerdai/s, toy friend, must do thee right. 

And set thy virtues in unenvy’d light. 

' • Congreve to Sir Godfrey Knrtler. 

A'fter dinner. 11. s. [from after anti dinner .] The 
hour passing just afte^ dinner, which ^.generally 
allowed to indulgence and amusement. 

N Thou hast nor youth nor age, * 

But, as it were, an afterdinner 's sleep, 

Dreaming on both. • Shakspeare, Mr as. for ATcas. 

A'fteueatage.# 11. s. [from after and eatage.] 

The nftermowth, or nflcrealage, arc undoubtedly part of 
the increase of that sat^e year. Burnt, Heel. Law. 

A'fterendeavoir. n. s. [from after and endeavour.] 
An devour made after the first effort or endeavour. 

There is no reason why the sound of a pipe should leave 
traces in their brainy, which, not first, but by their after- 
endeavours, should produce the like sounds. Loci r. 

AVrERENgrutY. v. s. [from after anil enquiry.] 
Enquiry nuule after the fact committed, or after 
life. 

Yon must cither be directed by some that- take upon them 
to know, o%to take upon yourself that, which, I am sure, you 
do not know, or lump the afterenquiry on your peril.* 

Shaksjware, ( 'ymbeliuc. 

To A'tiT.iiKYE. v. a. [from after and <7/r.] To 
keep one in view; to follow in view. This is not 
in use. 

Thou shouldst have made him 
As Kttle as a crow, or less, ere left 

To aftcrryc him. Shakspeare, Cynibelinc. 

A'ftergame. n. s. [from after anil game.] The 
scheme which may be laid, or the expedients 
which are practised after the original design has 
miscarried; methods taken after the first turn of 
affairs. 

This carl, like certain vegetables, did hud and open slowly; 
nature sometimes delighting to play an aftergame, as well as 
fortune, which hud both their turns and tides in coupe. Wo,'/mi, ^ 

The fables of the ax-handle and the wedge, serve to precau¬ 
tion us not to put ourselves needlessly upon an aftergame, but 
to weigh before hand what we say and do. b' Es! range's lab. 

Oar first design, my friend, has proved abortive; 

Still there remains an aftergame to play. . Iddison, Cato. 

AVtf.rgathering.# n. s. [from after and gather.] 

I have not reaped so great a harvest, nor gathered so plenti¬ 
ful a vintage out of their works and writings, but that many 
gleanings and aflcrgatherings remain behind for such as have 
more idle hours than myself. World of Wonders, i. 9. 

A'jFfERHEM?.# 11 . s. [from/j/hr anti help.] 

For other aflerhclps, the want of, intention, in the priest 
may frustrate the mass of the prerogative of virtue. 

Sir li. Sandys, Si(ate of Religion. 

A'ftebhope.# n. .1. [from after and Future 

hope. 

A splendent sun shall never set, 

But here shine fixed, to affright 

All afterhapes of following night. Ji. Jonson, 'Entertainment% 

A'fterhours. n. 5, [from after and hours.] The hours 
that succeed. 
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So smile the hcav’ns upon this holy act. 

That afterhourt with sorrow chide us not. 

Stmkspearc, Rom. and Jut. 

AVreRiGNOKANcft.# it. s. [from after and ignorance.] 
Subsequent ignorance. '. r .f 
• She bade my soul consider, how many rude souls there were, 
whose aftcrignorance makes them almost unworthie of their 
first infusion. Stafford's Niohe, 'ii. 3. 

ATter kings.# 11. s. [from after and kings.] Suc¬ 
ceeding kings. 

The glory of Nineveh, and the increase of the empire, was 
the work of afterkings. Sbtickforcfs Sac. and Prof. Hist. i. 199. 

A'ftereiff..# it.s. [from after anil life.] 

x. The remainder of iiic. * 

All of a tenor was their aft ertife. 

No day discolour’d with domestifk strife. 

Jjryden, Pal. and Are, ver. 2424. 

Fairly, in full maturity of time, 

And w e two he reserv’d to afterlife. 

Will you confer your widowhood on me ? 

• Hey wood’s Eng. Tract Her. 

2 . A life after this. 

-——Like the Tartars, give them wives 

• With settlements for afterlives. Rutter's Remains. 

A'fterliver. 11. s. [from after and live.] lie that 
lives in succeejjing^timcs. 

By thee my promise sent • 

Unto myself, let aft ei livers know. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'fteruving.-.v- n. s. [from after and living.] Future 
days. 

I have some speech with you, 

That may coneernjour aftcr/wi..:; well. 

Reivin', nu.t f' 7 . .1 Tact's Tragedy, iii 1. 

A'fteri.ove. v. s. [from after and love.] The second 
or later love. . 

Intended, or committed, was this fault? 

If but the first, how heinous ere it he, 

To win thy after-tore, 1 pardon thee. ShuAipeare, Rich. IT. 

ATmiJi.vi.it'i:.* n.x. [from after and malice.] 

That bloody statute chiefly was design’d 
For chanticleer the white, of clergy Kind; 

But after malice did not long forget 
The iav that wore theyobe ami coronet. 

I), v/< h !/, II: nJ. mid Panther. 

A'ftf.i.matu.'J' 11. r. [from afftru ml math, from mote.] 
The latter math ; the second crop of grass mown in 
autumn. Nee Aftercrop. , 

Alin- one crop of eorne is taken off the ground in harvest 
before seed-time is come, for winter-grain, the grass will be so 
high grown, that a man mfy cut it down, and have a plentiful 
ajierwnth for hay. Holland'!f’J'rau?/. of Pliny, i.;o6. 

AVi I'.kmi El i nu.# 11. s. [from after and mnf.] A 
meeting subsequent to business that hail been pro¬ 
positi. 

Having determin’d of the Voleis, and 
To send for Titus I.arthis, it remains 
As the main point of thi. our aftet meeting. 

To gratify Ins noble service, that 

Hath thus stood lor his country. Shat, .peace, Coriot. ii. 2. 

A'ftermost.# ad/. [This" word is noticed by Mr. 
Mason as being in no vocabulary, anti therefore 
perhaps only nautical, 'ibis is probable; aft ward 
being also a nautical term for tjic hinder part of a 
ship.] Hindmost. 

1 ordered the two foremost and two aftermost guns to be 
thrown overboard. Ilawktsworth’s Voyages. 

A'fternoon. *11. s. [from after and noon.] The tittle 
from the meridian to the evening. 

A beauty -waiiting ami distressed widow. 

Evil in the afternoon of her best days, 

Made prize and purchase of hit. wanton eye. 

Shaktpcarc, Rich. 111. 
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However, keep the lively taste yon hold ‘ 

Of God; and love him now, bu^’fcar him more ; 

Ami, in your afternoons, thing what you told 
And promis’d him at ttiormp^prayer befyre. Donne. 

' Such, all the mojpnafc fo the pleadings run ; 

But when the biwnesswthe day is done, 

Ou dic‘£, and drink, and drabs, they spend the afternoon. 

k Dry den, Persia s, Sat. i. 

A'FTERNOCRisiiMEXT.’lk n.s. [from qftt r and nourish.'] 
Future nourishment. 

The passions of the mind, 

That have their first conception by inisdrcjd. 

Have afternourishment and life by care. 

, Pericles, Prince of Tyre, i. ii. 

A'fterpains. n. ,v. [from after and'pff/w.] The pnins 
after birtli, by which women arc delivered of 
the sccundinc. 

A'fterpaiit. ii. s. [from after mul pari.] The latter 
part. 

The flcvibleiKss of the former part of a man’s age, not yet 
grown up to he headstrong, mate, it more governable and safe; 
and, in tin: after/wet, reason and foresight begin a little to take 
plaee, and mind a man of his safety and improvement, Locke. 

A'fterpieci;.# it. s. [from after and piece.] A 
lit fee, or any smaller entertainment, after the play ; 
as we sav,* such a play of five arts should be 
reduced to ail after-piece .” * 

Eight,and twenty nights it [the West fndianj went without 
the buttress of an afterpiece. Mem. if It. Cumberland, i. 196. 

A'ftehproof. 11. s. [from after and proof.] 

1. Evidence posterioar to the thing in question. 

2. Qualities known by subsequent experience. 

All know, that he liLiwi-ivat first was much under the ex¬ 
pectation of his rf/erprcif: such a solar influence there is in 
the solaj asppet. Wot ton. 

A'ftehreck,ox ini;.# n.s. [from after and reckoning.] 
An account to be given hereafter. 

Ill intellectual delights and entertainments, wherein a man 
may be merry and wise together, and so have ho fear of an 
afterreckoning to pall the present enjoyment, and especially 
in such’pleasures us come in upon the account of religion, they 
afford a btiii and sedate delight. 4 Goodman, I Vint. lie. Com. iii. 

He that will set himself out of the power of his own actions, 
and prevent all uftcrrcckmiings, had need be very cautious 
how nc mhkes a compliment of his conscience. 

Ambrose Philips's Life of Ahp. Williams, p. 33. 
In parliament the power of obtaining their object is abso¬ 
lute ; and the safety of the proceeding perfect; no rules to 

confine, no qflcrreekonings to terjify. Burke, Works, ii. 291. 

A'FTERREpENTiitfCEc# n. s. [from aft a- and repent¬ 
ance.] Future repentance. 

Presuming upon impunity, through the interposals of an 
afterrepentanre. South, JSrrm. ix. 16,3. 

A'fterreport.# n. s. [from after and report.] Sub¬ 
sequent information or report. 

Is it of any moment, whether the soul of man conies into 
the wor)d with carnal ifofions, or whether it conics bare, and 
receive* all from the afterreports of sense ? 

• South, Serm. ix. 269. 

AVrERROTTENNEss.# it. s. Future rottenness. 

Palliated remedies, such as, by skinning over her [the 
church of England’s] wounds for the present, (though pro¬ 
bably not so much as that neither,) will be sure to cure them 
into an afterruliennrss and suppuration. South, Serm. vi. 39. 

A'ftebstate.# v. s. [after and stale.] The future 
state. • . 

To give an account of the aflerstatr of the more -degenerate 
*nd yet descending souls, some fancy a very odd hypothesis. 

Olanvil/e, Pre-existence of Souls, cjb. 14. 
A'ftersting.# n, s. [from after and sting.] Sub-" 
sequent sting. • 
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Mix’d are our joys, and transient aro their datey 
Nor can reflection bring them back again, 9 i 
Yet brings an aflersting to every pain. 

w Ld. Hcrvey't Epistles, 
A'ftekstorm.# n. s. [from after and storm.] Future 
storm; unexpected storm. 

Your calmness does not afterstorms provide, 7 
IJor seeming patience mortal anger hide. * 

Drydett, Cor. of K. Ck.qt. 

AVrrrftsi/i'i’ER.# n. s. The time between supper and 
going to bed. ^ 

To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our ojlcrsnppcr and bed-time. 

Shakspcare, Mills. JV. Dr. v. i. 

A'ftertaste. n. s. [from after mid taste.] A taste 
remaining upon the tongue after the draught, which 
was no^perccived in the a^t of drinking. 

AVrenryorGHT. n. s. [from after and thought.] 
Reflections after the act; expedients formed "too 
late. It i:, not properly to be used for second- 
thought. 

Expellee, and afterthought, and idle care. 

And <lonlits,of motley hue, and dark despair; 

Suspicions, and fantastical surmise, * 

Ami jealousy 1 utilis'd with jaundice in her eves, 

Discolouring a.I she view’d, in tawny dress’d, **: 
Downlook’d, and with a euekow on her fist. Deydcn, Fables. 

A / FTKirmir..'j' n. s. [from after and time. Of this 
noun “in the singular number. Dr. Johnsou lias 
given no example.] Succeeding time. 

His first schooling was at the Charter-house for two or three 
years, when his greatest recreation was in such sports as 
brought on fighting among the boys; in his aftertime a very- 
great otnirage remained. 

HiU's Life of Harrow, prefixed to Harrow’s Works. 
You promis’d once, a progeny divine 
Of Homans, rising from the Trojan line, 

In after-times should hold the world in awe. 

And to the land and ocean give the law. llryden, Virgil. 
A'ftertossing. it. s. [from after and ioss.]^ The 
motion of the sea after a storm. 

Confusions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
lnanatural rebellion, and are no more than the ajtcrtossings of 
tl sea, when the storm is hiid. Addison, Freeholder, 

A'fterunmerta eek.* n.s. [from after and under- 
take.] Succeeding undertaker. 

According to their model, nil after-undertakers ore to build. 

Dryden, Prtf. to Alb. 

A'fterwab n.'f’ adv. [Sax. irprcppeapb.] In suc- 
*■ feeding time; sometimes written aftcrxmrds, but less 
properly. 

Uses not thought upon before, may afterward,- spring up 
and be reasonable causes of retaining that, which former Consi¬ 
derations did formerly procure to lie instituted. Hooker. 

A11 anxious distrust of the divine goodness, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it; and miserable beforehand, 
for fear of being so afterward. VEstrange. 

A'fterwise.# adj. Wise too late; wise, after the 
event 

These are such as wc may call the tflerwise, who, when 
any project fails, foresaw all the inconvcnicndes that would 
arise from itj^though they kept their thought* to themselves. 

Addison. 

A'ftekwjt. n. s. [from after and wit.] The con¬ 
trivance of expedients after the occasion of using 
them is past. See Afterthought. 

There is no recalling of what'* gone and past; so that after- 
t wit comes too late, when the flgjpeKiefis done. VEstrange. 

A'eterwitness.# n, s. [from after and witness,] 
Future witness*.;, 
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Oft have I writ, and often to the flame, # 

Condemu’<| this ajler-witncsi of mv shame. 

' f Ld. Hervey'*)EpUtle<t. 

A'FTEnwnATH. fi. s. [from after and wrat/i.] Anger 
when the provocation scents past. 

• I hear him mock 

ThAluek of Caesar, which the gods give men 
T’ exfusc their afterwrath. ShaAsparrr, Ant. and Clrop, 

AVfEttwitrrEiis.# v. s. Successive writers. 

Aflenvritrrs lime taken the word from the fathers. 

Life of A [rile pltji.vfd tu his iVorks, xlix. 

Lives, at first, or at 'least short Sioinoirs of them had been 
written in a plain and simple iiiiuiiivT; hut after-uniters em¬ 
bellished the accounts given of them, by adding W> them 
various fictions. S/iuchjdrd's Sac. and Prof. Hut. i. 213. 

AVtwakh.# 'See AitfiLmost. 

A'GA. w. s. The title of .1 Turkish military officer 
in chief. • • . 

AGATN.'f" adv. £Sax. ajen, on-^ean.] , 

A second lime; once more; marking the repetition 
of the same thing. • 

The poor remnant of human seed, which renamed in their 
mountains, peopled their country again slowly, by little and 
little. Baron ^ Xrw Atalanhs. 

Should Nature's s<4f invade the world again. 

And o’er the centre spread the liquid irain, 

Thy pgw’r were safe. Waller. 

(Jo now, deluded man, and set k again 
New toils, new dimmers, on the dusty plain. Dryden , .Pin. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries ; and the rest, 
who posse-s land*, are determined never to hazard thdln again, 
for tin Ac nf establishing their superstition. Sinjl. 

z. Oil the other hand; marking some opposition or 

contrariety. 

Ills wit enereasn! upon the occasion: and so much the more, 
if tin' oer.-f.ion were sharpened with danger. Agaij, whether 
it acre the shortness of bis foresight, or the strength of bis 
will, eirtii'iiit is, that the perpeiual trouble of Ids fortunes 
roii’d not have be, 11 without deicers in bis nature. Hanoi. 

I how tilings that we know not what to dowithal, if we had 
tin in, ami those things, again, which another cannot part with, 
hut to his ow a loss and shame. IEstrange , Fah. 

. Oil another part; marking a transition to some 
new considers! ion. 

Iichohl you mountain’s hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of snow ; y 

Again, behold the winter’s weight 

Oppress the lnb’ruur woods below. [IrvArn. 

4. Ill return, noting re-action, or reciprocal action; 
as, His Ibrtmic worked upon his nature, and his 
nature again upon his fortune. 

5. Back; in restitution. 

When your head did but ake, * 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 

The best I bad, a princess wrought it me, 

And I did never ask it you again. Shaispearr, K.Jo/.n. 

6 . In return for anv thing; in recompence. 

That he hath given will lie pay again. Pror. vir. 1-. 

7. In order of rank or succession; marking distri¬ 
bution. 

Quo-lion was ashed of Demosthenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator ? lie answered. Action. What next ? Ac¬ 
tion. Wind next, again ? Action. Bacon, Essays. 

■f*The cause of the holding green, is the clo-c and compact 
substance of their leaves, and the pedicles of-.them : and the 
cause ofthat again is either the touch and viscous juice of the 
plant, nr the «trc. gib and heat thereof. S Aaron, A 'at. Hast. 

8. Bosul' s; in any other lime or plncQr 

'1 'bey have the Walloons, who are tell soldiers; yet that is 
but n spot uf ground. lint, on the other ride, there is net in 
the world again such h spring anil seminary of brave military 
people, Ms in England, Scotland, and Ireland. iHargn. 

y. Twice as much; marking the same quantity once 
repeated. 

VO)., t. # 
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* There are whom heav’n has blest with store of wit. 

Yet want «s much again tj> manage it; 

For wit and judgment ever arc at strife, 

Tho' meant each|>tluT’s aid t ,like man and wife. Pope. 

I should not he sorry to sur nwhmis on a theatre, more than 
us large and as deep again as ours, builrtuql adorned at a king’s 
charges. Dry dan, Dufrcsnoy. 

10. Again and again ; with frequent rcpelitioft; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or twin hasty readings; it 

must lie repealed again mid again, with aelo.se attention to the 
tenour of the discourse. Lorke, 

11. In opposition; by way of resistance. 

Who art thou that answercst again ? Ram. is. 20. 

12. Back; us, returning from sonic message. 

Bring us word again which way we shall go. [hut. i. 22. 
’J he third day he rose again from the dead. 

• 7 Vic Apostles' Creed. 

rj. I11 answer. 

All Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the earth rang 
again. 1 Sam. iv. 5 

AgaTxst. prep. (Trny’oii, on^eonb, Sax.] 

t. I11 opposition to any person. 

And lie will be a wild man; his hand will he agmuU every 
man, and every l.'iir.’s hand against him. th 11. xvi. 12. 

2. Contrary; opposite in general. 

That authority of men lir.nld prevail'-.(!i men eitiier against 
or nlmve r.-awvn,1s no^iart of our bel.ef. Ho tter. 

lie i> mclamholy -viihout .'.1 tv, and nirrr? against the hair. 

S',nt „p, are, l't ...Ins <nul Crrssuta. 
We mi.ht worl: any ilfi.it willi.m* and matter; and 

this not holpeii by 1 lie m-op-'riitio;' < f .-l eis or spirit.;, but 
oniv !iv the unity'and harmony o- n -n Baron , Xat. Iliil. 

the preventing cyiilm-ss of f'n.’i d-e-s even wrest him from 
llilii'- ’f, and sav e lino, n. it ..i re, against ill-, will. South. 

Tile god, imea,'. till lie .leg* igain. 

Resolv'd, at ontv, to rid InTiy.i It of pain; 

And, tho’ ag.ru. iii- not an, i.ill’jl aloud. lhydcn. 

Mi n often say u tiling 'uiigmi 't tueir cmisciem e, when really 
it is not. " Sin/t, jl liter//. 

а. I:i contracliction lo any opinion. 

Alter all flint 1 ,ui be -uni a an at a tiling, till- will still be 
true, that many things possibiv are, vvliieb we know not of; and 
that many more things may be than are : and 1. so, alter all onr 
arguments against a thing, it will he imeerl.iiii whether It lie or 
not. tv TtHohon. 

Tne olniroh-elergv fiavo written the l-est cn'Iectiou of tracts 
agamtl popery, that ever appeared in England. Strip. 

4. Willi contrary motion or L-mlency : used of nta- 
ti rial action. 

Boils and plagues 

1’l.iistor you o’er, that one iufeet another 

Against tile wind a mile • Shaksprare, Cortot. 

The kite being a bird of pray, .rad ihnutore hot, deligliteth 
in the fresh nir; mid ninny times tTietli again! the wind, as 
trouts and salmons swim against the -trenm. Baron. 

5. C ontrary to cult* or law. 

Jl might ,tg-iri.st my life 

Thy country sought of thee, ii sought unjustly. 

Against the law of nature, law ot u. 11 ions. Alitlou. 

Against the public sanction' ot the pent". 

Against all omens of their ill tiuriwj 
With fates averse, the rout in arms resort. 

To force their monarch, mid icsWlt the court. Dry dm. 

б . Opposite to, in place. 

Against the Tiber’s mo-iili. Inc fir away. Jlrydcn. 

To the hurt ofaimlhcr. Sec sense 5. 

And when tlion tliink’st-’i her eti.anity. 

Think not tliaL death a-.,ansi Iter nature i-; 

Think it a birth: a-d vvtien th-stl go’st to die, 

Sing hse a swan, a- tf thnu went’st to bli-s. Sir J. Davies. 

S. In piovisiiib tor; in expectation of 

This mode of speaking probably lmd its original 
front the idea of making provision against , orin op- 
position to a time of misfortune, but by degrees ac¬ 
quired.a neutral sense. : It sometimes has the ca-c 
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elliptically suppressed, as, against he copies, that is, 
against the time when he Com^s. 

Thence she them-bgpughtftBto a strtelt- hall, ,, 

, Wherein were mnnvtablaPFaJr,disprcil, ' 

And ready .draper's festival, 

Against- the viands should be ministred. Spenser, F. Q. 

The like charge was given them against the time they should 
conte f to settle themselves l«r»thc land promised nuto their 
fethen. Hooker. 

. . Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

• And then they say no spirit walks abroad"; 

The nights arc wholesome, tijen no planets strike, 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to chprm; 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. Shaicspcare, Ham/. 

To that purpose, he ma\le baste to*Bristol, that all things 
might be ready against the prince came thither. Clarendon. 

Against the promis’d time provides with care,' 

And hastens in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dry den. 

All which I grant to be reasonably and truly said, and only 
desire they nmy be remembered against another day. 

S/iUingJtert. 

A'gaJnwaud.'^ atlv. [The old expression for again 

“ this way, as hitherward. ] • 

And pray’d, as he was turned fro. 

He would him turn againward tho. Gpiver, Conf. Am. 1 ). i. 

A'galaxy. ». s. [from a and yd:- a, Gr.] Want of 
milk. * Did. 

Aga'it. -adv. [from a and gape.] Staring with eager¬ 
ness ; as, a bird gapes for meat. 

In himself was all his state ; 

Moresolemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horsefclcd, and grooms besmear’d with gold. 

Dazzles the crowd, and s^ts them all agape. Milton, P. L. 

Dazzle the crowd, and set them all agape. Philips. 

The whole crowd stood agape, and ready to take the doctor 
at his word. Spectator, No. 571. 

A'garick. «. s. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug of use in 
physick, and the dying trade. It is divided into 
male and female; the male is used only in dying, 
the female in medicine: the male grows on oaks, 
the female on larches. f 

There are two excrescences which grow upon trees; both of 
them in thg nature of mushrooms; the one the Romans call 
hold ns, which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was one of 
the dainties of their table; the other is medicinal, that is called 
agariek, which groweth upon the tops of oaks; though it be 
affirmed by some, that it groweth also at the roots. Baron. 

Aga'st.'I' adj. .[.This word, which is usually, by later 
authours, written aghast, is, not improbably, the 
true word derived from agaze, which has been 
written aghast , from a mistaken etymology. Sec 
Aghast. We have also, in our old language, 
agasted. ] Struck with terrour; amazed; frighted 
to astonishment. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands, 
Wjthghudd’ring horronr pale, and eves agast, 

View’d first their lamentable lot, and found 

No i*st. Milton, P. L. 

My limbs do quake, my thought agasted is. 

, Mirour for Magistrates, p. 454. 

Aga'te.* aflv. [from gait.] A provincialism. On 
the way; agoing. See Gait. 

I* it hw “ moms trepidationis” that mak{s him stammer ? 

I pray you. Memory, set him agate again. 

Brewer’s Lingua, iii. 6. 

A'GATE.H" ft. i. [agat, gemma, Goth, agate, Fr. 
achates , Lat.] A precious atone of the lowest class, 
often clouded with beautiful variegations. 
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In shape no bigger than an agate stope. 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shtdespeareb Rom. and Jut. 

Aggies are only varieties of the flint kind; tney have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lineated, or Spotted with different 
colours, chiefly dusky, black, brown, red, and sometimes bine. 

Woodward. 

Agaty', adj. [from agate.] Partaking .of the lature 
of agate. • 1 

An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous crust. Woodward. 

To AGA'ZE.'j~ v.a. [from a and gaze, to set a gazing ; 
as, amaze, amuse, ''and others.] To strike with 
amazement; to stupily with sudden terrour. v The 
verb is now out of use, l)r. Johnson says; but he 
has omitted to notice thtft the verb agast occurs In 
Chaucer, who also uses the preter agast as Spenser 
here dtjes aghast, (for lie spells it with the h ,) for 
agasted. 

So as tWy traveil’d, so they gan espy s' 

An armed knight towards them gallop fast, 

That seemed from feme feared foe to fly. 

Or other griesly thing, that him agast. Spenser, F. Q, 

Aga'zed. particip. adj. [from agaze.] 

Struck wrth amazement; terrified to stupidity. 

Hundreds lie sent to hell, and nope durst stand him; 

Here, there, ard every where, enmjrd he flew : ^ 

The French exclaim’d; “ The devil was in arms!” 

AH the whole army stood agazed on him. Shahspearc, / ten. VI. 

AGE, n.s. [age, Fr. aiitiently cage, or a age it is 
deduced by Menage, from atntium, of tetas by 
Junius, from an, which, in the Teutonick dialects, 
signified long duration. 

1. Any period of time attributed to something as the 
wholes or part, of its duration; in this sense, we 
say, the age of man, the several ages of the world, 
the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts, 

His life being seven ages. S/tahspearr. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years; so 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and seven years. 

(ten. xhii. 18. 

2. A succession or generation of men. 

Hence, lastly, springs care of posterities, 

for things their kind would everlasting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant voung trees, 

'Die fruit whereof another age shall take. Sir J. Dncies. 

Next, to the Son, 

Destin’d Restorer of mankind, by w hom 
New lieuv’11, ami earth, shall to the ages rise. 

Or down from heav’11 descend. Mi/ton, P. L. 

• No declining age 

E’er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Roscommon. 

3. The time in which any particular man, or race of 
men, lived, or shall live; as, the age of heroes. 

No longer now the golden age appears 
When putriurch wits surviv’d a thousand years. Pope. 

4. The space of a hundred years; a secular period 5 a 
century. 

5. The latter part of life; old-age; oldness. 

You see how full of change his age is: the observation we 
have made of it hath not been little; he always loved, our o^er 
most, and with what poor judgment he hath now cast her off. 

Shahspcarr, K. Iwar. 

Boys must not have th’ ambitious care of men, 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. _ Roscommon. 

And on thi* forehend, where your verse has said, 

The loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 
jmsulting age will trace his cruel way, 

And leave sad marks of his destructive sway. - Prior. 

6 . Maturity; ripeness; years of discretion; full 
strength of life. 
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A solemn Admission of proselytes, all that cither, bei«$ of age, 
desire that admission for themselves, or that, in infancy, arc by 
others presented to that churity of the church. • " r Hammond. 

• We thought our sires, not with their own content. 

Had, ere we came to age, our portion spent. Dry den. 

7. In law. • 

In^i man, thtfogc of fourteen years is the age of discretion; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at seven 
years of age, the lord her father may distrain his tenants fof aid 
to marry her; at the age of nine years, she is dowablc; at 
twelve years, she is able finally to ratify and confirm her for¬ 
mer consent given to matrimony; fourteen, she is enabled 
to receive her land into her own hands, and shall be out of ward 
at the death of her ancestor s at sixteen, she shall be out of 
ward, though, at the death of her ancestor, she was within the 
age of fourteen years j at twenty-one, she is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At tne age of fourteen, a stripling 
is enabled to choose his own guardian; at the age of fourteen, 
a man may consent to maiyiage. _ _ Cowell. 

A'ged. adj. [from age. It makes two syllables in 
’'poetry.] 

1. Old; stricken in years ^ applied generally to ani¬ 
mate beings. 

If the comparison do stand between man and man, the aged, 
for the most part, are best experienced, least subject to rash 
and unadvised passiOfW. * Hooker. 

Novelty is oidy in request; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in anyjkiud of course, as it is virtuous to be constant in any 
undertaking. Shaktpcarc , Meat. J'or Meat. 

Kindness itself toq weak a charm will prove. 

To raise the feeble fires of aged love. Prior. 

2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This*use is 
rare, and commonly with some tendency to the 
prosopopoeia. 

The people did not more worship the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves; and the same Quintilian faith 
of the ngenoaks. StiUingJieet’s Defence of Disc, unjftom. Idol. 

A'uedlv.'I' adv. [from aged .2 After the manner of an 
uged person. Dr. Johnson has thus given the ad¬ 
verb, without reference to any dictionary. It oc¬ 
curs in the early one of Huloct, where it is also 
defined velnste, anciently. 

Aok'n.-}' adv. [Sax. ajen.] Again ; in return. See 
Again. Dr. Johnson asserts that this word is writ¬ 
ten agen only for the suke of the rhyme, (though it 
be in reality the true orthography,) which is a great 
mistake; for it is repeatedly used by Milton without 
any such necessity; as, in Comns: “ I leaven keep 
my sister ! eigen, agen , and near! ” C. Boyle, in 
his Dissertation on Phalaris, writes the word agen, 
as in pages 21. and 289. And so Bishop Snialridge, 
in his Sermons, p. 6 7. This indeed is conforming 
to the true etymology. Mr. Naves, in his Elements 
of Orthoepy, says that Dryden always writes 
again. I believe not: for in his Palamou and 
Arcite we read: 

. Borne for asunder by the tides of men, 

Like adumant and steel they meet agen. 

And, in his translation of Ovid: 

He [Polyphemus] weary sought agen 
The cool retirement of his gloomy den. Pol. and Gal. ver. 46. 

A'cencv. n. s. [from agent .2 

1. The quality of acting; the state of being in action; 
action. 

A few advances there ore in die following papers, tending to 
assert the superintendence and agency of Providence in the 
natural world. Woodward, Pref. to Hat^Uist. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; ffcsi- 

ness performed by an agent. f 

Some of the purchasers themselves may be content to live ’ 
cheap in a worse Country, rather than be at the charge of ex¬ 
change and agencies. . Swift. 
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A'gend.# J n. s. [Lab agendum .2 Matter relating te 
A'gendum, 3 the qpfvitfe of the church. 

Fpr the matter ff ouf worship, ouxgredents, our agends, are 
all according to the rule. , 

Witcoeks’s Eng. Pfotestant’mtffi^igy, (l 6 k%,) p. 34. 
For their agenda, matters of fact and discipline, their sacred 
and civil rites and ceremonies, we may have them iifthentickly 
set down in such books as thbsc. Bp. Barloitf, Rent. 

A'GENT. adj. [ agens, Lat.] That which acts; op¬ 
posed to patient, or that which is acted upon. 

This success is oft truly ascribed unto the force of imagina¬ 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a secondary means, it 
may upon a diverse body; as, for example, if a man carry a 
ring, o* some part pf a beast, believing strongly that it will help 
him to obtain bis love, it may make him more industrious, and 
again more confidential!) persisting than otherwise he would 
be. Button, Sat. Hist. 

A'gent. n. S. 

1. A11 actor; he that acts; he that possesses the 
faculty of action. 

Where there is 110 doubt, deliberation is not excluded as im¬ 
pertinent unto the tiling, but as needless in regard of the agent, 
which sceth already what to resolve upon. Hooker. 

To whom nor agent, from the instrument. 

Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known. Dauics. 

Hcav’n made 14s agents free to good or ill. 

And forc’d it not, tluj he. foresaw the will. • 

Freedom was first bestow’d on human race, 

And prescience only held the second place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, consequently being an effect of the divine omnipotence. 

South, Serin. 

2. A substitute; a deputy; q factor; a person em¬ 
ployed to transact the business of another. 

— Ail hearts ill love, use jour own tongues; 4 ft 
Let every eye negotiate for itself,. 

And trust no agent. Shaktpcarc. 

They had not the wit to send to them. In ant orderly fa¬ 
shion, agents or chosen men, to tempt them, ami to treat with 
them. Bacon, Henry VII. 

Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife. 

Who, not content to be reveng’d on j on. 

The agents of jour passion will pursue. Dryden, Aurcng. 

3. That which lias the power of operating, or pro¬ 
ducing effects uptin another thing. 

They produced wonderful effects, by the proper application 
of agents to patients. , Temple. 

Agents inr. n.s. [from agenb] The office of an 
agent. 

So goody agent! And you think there is 
No punishment due for ypur agentship? 

Bcautg. amiJ't. Dover's Progress. 

Aggei.a'tion. n.s. [Lat .gelit .2 Concretion of ice. 

It is round in hail and figured in its guttuious descent from 
the aif, growing greater or lesser according to the accretion or 
pluvious dgge/alton about tile fundamental atoms thereof. 

/Irown. l ufg. Err. 

Aggenera'tion. n. s. [from ad and genera tin, Lat.] 
The state of growing or uniting to another body. 

To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a transmuta¬ 
tion of nutriment; now where t^iis conversion or aggeneraikm 
is made, there is also required, 111 the aliment, n similarity of 
matter. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

A'GGEIb* n.s. [Lat.] A military word; a'fortress, 
or trench. ... 

Before the west gate, there is at a considerable distance an 
agger, or raised work, that was made for the, defence of the 
city, when it was besieged on that side. 

• Letters, Ilea rite’s Journey to Reading, ii. 188. 

To A'ggeiiate. t>. a. [from agger, Lat.] To heap up. 

Diet. 

Agoeko'sk. adj. [from agger, Lab] Full of heaps. 

Diet. 

To AGGLO'MERATE.-j' v. a. [ agglomcio, Lat..] 

n 2 
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J. To gather up in a ball, as thread. 
2. To gather together, sr. 


}"i»Mg, fright Tlu ix. 


Creatioiu, { 

.In oncogglomcratedbAmtvr, hpng, 

Great ^inc! M Tmfc. 

To AGOto'SIKBATE. v.n. 

Besides, the hard agglomerating salts, 

The spoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their secret channel#. Thomson, Autumn. 

AcMJLOMEttA'rioN.'ft w.[from agglomerate.'] Heap. 
An excessive agglomeration of turrets, with their fans, is one 
of the charactcristiek murks of the florid mode of architecture, 
which was now almost at its Ijeight. 

Warton, Hitt, of Eng. Poetry, \i. 213. 
Aggli/tinants. 11. s. [front agglutinate.] Those medi¬ 
cines or applications which have* the power of unit¬ 
ing parts together. 

Aggi.i/tinant. & adj. [from agglutinate .] Uniting 

parts together. 

I shall beg ton to prescribe to me something strengthening 
ami aggtulinaul. (J ray’s Letters. 

To AGGLUTINATE. > v t>. n. [from ail aiul gluten, f 
glue, Lat. Fr. agglutiner.] To unite one part to * 
another ; to join together, so as not to fall asunder. 
It is tt word almost appropriate d to medicine, 
l)r. Johnson says; but it was.not so in elder times; 
for (,‘otgravo renders the French verb, “ to fasten 
together with glow.” 

The body has got room enough to grow into it-, full dimen¬ 
sions, which is performed by the daily ingestion of food that is 
digested into blood; which being diffused through the hotly, is 
agglutinate tt to those parts that were immediately agglutinated 
to the foi^fiatl m-p irts of the womb. .Harvey on Consumptions. 

Aggi.utina't.'OV. i «. * [from agglutinate.] Union; 
cohesion: tly act of agglutinating: the state of being 
lutinated. 

‘■o the nutrition of the body there are two essentials reipiired, 
assumption ami retention; then there follow two more, con¬ 
coction 11.1.I agglutination, or adhesion. lltneell. Letters, i. ;. 

The ore idon of its not healing In agglutination, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in the 
bottom of the wound. * t Wiseman, Surgery. 

AGGJur'rTSATivr.'r adj. [Fr. adglutiuuhj'.] That 
er of procuring uggiutiuation. 
up the member with tli eagglutinatu ruwlrr. tl'iscman. 
To AGGRA'CK. ? v.n. [Ual .uggmtim ri] To favour. 
She mmntc.l: ami ihat knight so iimrh agraitc, \oggrared,\ 
That she him taught ivie.iiid disei|dine. Spenser, l'\IJ. i. x. iS. 

Aggba'ce. ■ ». iw£from the verb.] Kindness; favour. 
So goodly purpose they together fond (foam!] 

Of kindnesso and of courteous ogee are. //,. ii. viii. 56. 

Aggbandiza'tiox.* /«. s. [from aggrandize.'] The 
act of aggrandizing. 

There will lie a pleasing and orderly circulation, no part of 
the body tv’ll consume by the aggrandiwlv.n of the. other, Imt 
all motions will bo orderly, ami a just distribution be to nil 
parts. Waterhouse on P'ortesruc, p. 197. 

To AGGItANI)I'ZE.'£ v. a. [_uggrandisrr, Fr.J To 
make great; to enlarge; to exalt: fit improve in 
power, honour, or rank. It is applied to persons 
generally, sometimes to things. 

If the king dionld iy-.- t no belter than the pope did, only 
to aggrandise cov-'tous chtircnm- 1, it cannot be called a jewel 
in his crown. Ayliffe, Partrgvn. 

Tl. -e famish us ,/hli glorious rmings and •''•ifmms, to raise 
and aggrandise. our conceptions, to warm oul* souls, to awaken 
the better passions, and to elevate th'un even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional purposes. Walts, Jmprov. of the Mind. 

i. To increase. 

yi*e devil has Infused prodigious idotatry into their hearts, 
«iougb to relish his palate and uggramluc their tortures, &e. 

S'r T. Herbert, Travels,'y, 7 . 
IO 
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XbA'G'GHANDiZE. # V.n. To become greater, to increase. 

I have seen the neuter verb aggrand used for this, 
about the close of the 17th century. But that. iS a 
wortl not to be maintained. 

Such sins as these nre venial in youth, especially if expiated 
with timely abjurement; for follies continued till old eg: do ag¬ 
grandize and become horrid. John Hall, Prtf. toils Poems. 
This is aggrandizing. Hot well. Tour to the Hebrides, p. 133. 

AociM / Ni>izKM£NT."f* n. s. [aggrandhsement, Fr.] 
The state of bcingj.aggraiidiz.ed ; the act of aggran¬ 
dizing. The accent seems to fall, with greater pro¬ 
priety, on the second syllable of this word, as in ag- 
gnnulization : though Dr, Johnson has chosen to 
adopt the first. 

We may date from the treaty of Munster, the decline of the 
House, of, Austria, the great power of the House of Bourbon, 
and the aggrandizement of the house of Hrandenburgh. 

• Ltl. Chesterfield. 

In the midst of this chaos there were principles at work, 
which reduced things to a certain form, nn.l gradually unfolded 
a system in which the chief movers and main springs were the 
pupal and the imperial powers; the aggrandizement or diminution 
of which have been the drift of almost all the politicks, intrigues, 
and wars, vvhich have employed amlAMstraeted Europe to this 
day. Darke, Abritlg. if Eng. Hist. Hi. 1. 

AV,grandizfa». n.s. [from aggrandize.} The person 
that aggrandizes or makes great smother. 

To A(ii;n \'te. v. a. [aggratare, I tab] To please; to 
treat with civilities: a word not now in use. 

Ami in tlie midst thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely, bevy of fair ladies sate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour; 

The which them did in modest wise araate, 

And each one sought his lady to aggratc. Spenser, F. Q. 

To A'GCJUAYATE.'f"’ r. a. \_aggravo, Lat.] 
t. To make heavy; used only in a metaphorical sense; 
as, to aggravate an accusation, or a punishment. 

A grove hard by, sprung up with this their change,- 
His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 
Which grew iu paradise, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. Milton, P. L. 

Ambitious Turinis in the press appears, 

And aggravating crimes augments their fears. Drydt», d'.neid, 

2. To make any thing worse, by the addition of some 
particular circumstance, not essential. 

This otlence, in itself so heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or discontent, but 
an aspiring mind to the papacy. Bacon, Hen. V 1 J. 

1 have commission to assure your majesty, that their meaning 
is not to aggravate votir charge, for he shall have yearly a com¬ 
petent provision allowed to maintain him in good fashion. 

Sir H. Walton, Deni. p. 443. 
Follows the loosen’d aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling; peal on peal 
Crush’d horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Thompson, Summer. 

3. In the following instance, it may be thought a verb 
neuter, unless we understand it after it. 

-—-had you heard him first 

Draw it to certain heads, then aggravate. 

Then use his vehement figures. D. Jons on. Far, V, a. 

Act. uava / tios&,'J' n . s . [from aggravate ,] 
i. The act of aggravating, or making heavy. 

'This was indeed very font in itself, though but once done, 
even without the orator’s rhetorical aggravation. 

Hake mil’s Apology, p.368. 
l*In a 1 -tter to her majesty, I conclude with a supplication, that 
she will be pleased to receive a page, at the iotjit suit of the 
'house of Bacon’s; a boy of singular spirits,- without aggravation 
of her charge; for he shall want no means to entertuin himself 
in good fashion about w royal a mistress. 

Sir II. Wot tun, Rem. P4560. 
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2. The act of enlarging to enormity. # 

A painter added a pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little 
aggravation of the features changed it into the Saracen ’ahead. I 

, Addwnt. j 

3. The extrinsecal circumstances or accidents, which | 

encrease th# guilt of a crime, or the misery ot a I 

calamity. • 

* He, to the sins which he commits, hath the aggravation super- 
added ofcommitting them against knowledge, against conscience, 
against sight of the contrary law. Hammond. 

If it be weigh’d * 

By itself, with aggravations not surchyg’d. 

Or else with just allowance counterpois’d, 
i may, if possible, thy pardon find 

The easier towards me, or thy hatred less. Milton 

AGgregate. adj. [aggregatus, Lat.] Framed by the 
collection of any particular parts into one mass, body, 
or system. • • . . 

The solid reason of one man with unprcjudicatc apprehen- 
slwns, begets as firm a belief as the authority or aggregate tes¬ 
timony of many hundreds. Broun, Vtdg. Err. 

They had, for a long'time together, produced many other 
inept combinations, or aggregate forms ot particular tiling-., and 
nonsensical systems of the whole. Ray on the Creation. 

AGgregate. n.s. [tj;oin the verb.] The complex, or 
collective result of the conjunction or acervation of 
many particulars. 

The reason of the far greatest part of mankind, is hut an ag¬ 
gregate of mistaken phantasms, and, in things not sensible, a 
constant delusion. tilanviUc, Scepsis Sctyitijit a. 

A great number of living and thinking particles‘could not 
possibly, by their mutual contract, and pressing, and striking, 
compose one greater individual animal, with one mind and un¬ 
derstanding, and a vital consension of the whole body; any 
more than a swarm of hues, or a crowd of nun and women, can 
he conceives! to make up one particular living creature, com¬ 
pounded and constituted of the aggregate of them all? licnttey. 

'To A'GGlt EG ATE. 'j' v.a. [ttggregu, Lat.] To 
collect together; to accumulate ; to heap many par¬ 
ticulars into one mass. 

The aggregated soil 

De-tUi, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 

As with a trident, : mote. Milton , P. L. 

Now touching the offences themselves, the) arc»o exorbitant 
and tr.mseendant, and aggregahd of so many bloody and fearful 
crones, as they cannot he aggravated by any inference, argu¬ 
ment, or 1 ircumstanee whatsoever. 

Sir E. Coke, 1 'rocccd. against (inmet, sign. I), iii. 

Aggregately.# adv. [from aggrega/e.'] Collectively. 

Many little things, though separately they seem too insigni¬ 
ficant to mention, yet aggregate/:/ arc too material for me to 
e mit. ‘ Ld. Chcstcijield. 

Aggregation.'}' tt. s. [from aggregate.] * 

1. Collection, or state of being; collected. 

Their individual imperfection- hem^ great, they are moroov er 
enlarged hy their aggregation ; and being erroneous in llteir sin¬ 
gle numbers, once huddled together, they will he errour itself. 

Broirn, t'u/g. En. 

The collection, or act of collecting many particulars 
into one whole. 

The water resident in the abyss is, in all parts of it, stored 
with a considerable quantity of heat, and more especially i 11 those 
where these extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

Woodward, Sat. Hist 

3. The whole composed by the coacervfttion of many 
particulars; an aggregate. 

The latter part ot tne form wts called the aggregation, or 
joyning of one's self to the worship and servieo of tile only true 
<Jod, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Bp. Ball's Works, ii. p. yyj. 

Thus must we-conccivcof the Catholick church, 11s of one en¬ 
tire body, made up by the collection iuul aggregation of ull tnc 
faithful into thfc unSy’thereof. 

Abp. Uihir, Sermon before the King at Wansteatl, p. 6. 
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^Ggreuative.# adj. [from aggregate.] Taken to¬ 
gether. 

In the disjunctive, aVtd not the aggregative sense. Spehmn. 

AggreGator.# w. s. Lat. He whocollects materials. 

Jinolms de Dondis, the aggregator, repeat* Ambergrease, nut¬ 
megs, and allspice amongst the rest. Burton, Anal. Mil. p.,17$. 

To AGOllE'SS. x'. it. [uggmlior, aggression, Lat ] To 
commit the first act of violence; to begin thn 
((utirrel. 

The glorious pair ad v um e 
With mingl’d anger, und collected might. 

To turn the war, and tell aggressing France, 

How Britain’s sons, .iml Br.taiit’s triuads can fight. Prior. 

Aguue'ssn.# n.s. [old Ir.aggresse. low Lat. tiggresstts,] 
Aggression. 

Leagues offensive, Stud dcfen-wvc, which oblige the princes 
not only to mutual defence, but also to be assisting to each 
other in their military aggresses upon others. 

Ilnle. IL P. ('. di. if. 

Aggression.'*’ n. s. [aggressio, Lat. This word is 
noticed by Ileylin, in 161;<% as uncouth and un¬ 
usual.] The first act of injuu : commencement of 
. a quarrel by some act of iniquity. 

There is no red-ting of a common enemy, without ail union 
for a mutual del*-in c; and there may he also, on the other hand, 
a conspiracy of ci#nm<»i cim.ity and aggression. L'Estrange. 

Beside tliis, you haic, in your English, yA three attempts 

. more ; and much ado (litre ia with long and perplexed figures 
to no purpose. They arc. hy your own confession, but aggres¬ 
sions; and you do not yourself believe them to he exact. 

Walt.:. (1,1 reel ion of Hobbes, J 12. 

AggiieGsor. w. s. [<7ggn.<s.] The person that first 
commences hostility; the assaulter or invader, op¬ 
posed to the dtjendunt. , 

I'lyiii natute’s facer 1 
But how, if nature fly in my face fifst ? 

'Then nature’* the aggreuoi : Let her look to’t- . Drydin. 

It is a very unlucky circumstance, to he obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of such authoiirs, whose works are so soon forgot¬ 
ten, that we arc in danger already of ajipcaring the first ag¬ 
gressors. Pope ami Swift . 

Aggri'evinte.}’ u. s. [ See Grievance.] Injury; hard¬ 
ship inflicted ; wrong endured. 

\Vl- arc desirous to tedress such abuses and aggrievanect as 
arc said to grow by somm i s or apparitors. 

Coushtuhom and Can. Keel. i.;8. 

By which notorious itggrierniicrs the sex of wtfhien being so 
much w rouged, were forced to repair to the clear fountain of true 
justice. Translation of Jim ctdlhl, (l6l6.) p. jog. 

Deliver those aggrin-ances, which lately 
Your iuiportiinitt posscstwur council 
\i ere fit for uudicnee. . • » 

Rernen. and El. Pair Maid of the Inn , iii. r. 

Their religion remained under great discouragements, their 
rites bring suppressed in all the isles of that sea lor w ant of pro¬ 
tection authrcorc'S of their aggncrancis. 

liiicant, (i'r. Ch. 540. 

To AGGU I'EVE.f r. «. [old 1 -r. tig rev,).] 

1. To give sorrow ; to cause grief; to sex. It is not 
improbable, that to grieve w as originally neutyr, and 
aggrieve the active. Dr. JoUnson says ; but aggrieve 
is also neuter. 

But while therein I took mv chief <hlight, ■ , 

I saw, alas! the gaping earth Jet our 

The spring, the place, and all clean onj of siglit; ,, - 

Which yet aggnevts my heart even to this hour. SpetUcr. 

Those pains that afflict the body, which are afflictive just so 
long as they actually possess the part which they aggrieve; but 
their influence h-ts no longer than their presence. 

South, Semi. viii. n. 

2. To impose some hardships upon; to harrass; to 
, hurt in one’s right. This is a kind of juridical 

Sense; anti whenever it is used now, it seems to boar 
some allusion to forms of law. 
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► ScwaU, archbishop of York, much aggrieved with soml 
practices of the pope's collectors, took rill patiently. Camden. 

The landed man fipds himself aggrieved, by the falling of his 
rents, mid the streigh^niBg of hjjf fertitve; whilst the implied 
man keeps up his gain, add the merchant thrives and grows 
rich by trade. # Locke. 

Of injur'd fame, and mighty prongs receiv’d, 

Chloe cpmp , .ns, and wondrously's aggriev’d. Granville. 
To Aggri'eve.* v. n. To mourn; to lament. 

My heart aggriev’d , that such a wretch should reign. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 441. 

To Aggroi/p. v. a. {aggropare, Ital.] To bring to¬ 
gether into one figure; to croud together: a term of 
painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggpanped (or combined) 
together, are agreeable and pleasant to the sight. Dry den. 

Agha'st. adj. [either tpe participle of agaze, (sec 
Agaze,) and then to be written agazed, or agast, or 
from a and jnjic, a ghost, which the present ortho¬ 
graphy favours; perhaps they were originally dif¬ 
ferent words.] Struck with honour, as at the sight 
of a spectre; stupified with terrour. It is generally 
applied to the external appearance. 

She sighing sore, as if her heart in twainc 
Had riven been, and all her heart-strings brast. 

With dreary drooping eynu look’d up [ike qne aghast. Spenser. . 

The aged cacth aghast. 

With terrour of that blast, • 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake. Milton. 

AghasU he wak’d, and starting from his bed, 

Colu sweat id clammy drops his limbs o’erspread. 

Dry den, ARneid. 

I laugh to think how your unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast, while uTiforesecn destruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every side. Addison, Cato. 

A'GILE. adj. {agile, Fr. agill's, Lut.] Nimble; ready; 
having the quality oflbeing speedily put in motion; 
active. * 

With that he gave his able horse the head. 

And bending forward struck his agile heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade, 

Up to the rowel-hcad. Shakspcare, Hen. IV. 

The immediate and agile subservience of the spirits to the 
empire of the mind or soul. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

To guide its artions with informing eftre, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war. 

Render it agile, witty, valiant, sage, 

As fits the Arious course of human age. Prior. 

A'c ilk ness. n. s. [front agile.] The quality of being 
agile; nimblcness; readiness for motion; quickness; 
activity; agility. , 

Agi'lity. n. s. •Jeagiiitas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] 
Nimbleness; readiness to move; quickness; activity. 

A limb pver-strained by lifting n weight above its power, may 
never recover its former agility and % igour. Watts. 

AGTLLOC 11 UM. n. s. Aloes-wood. A tree in the 
East-Indies, brought to us in small bits, of a very 
fragrant scent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a 
strengthener of the nerves in general. The best is 
of a plackish purple golour, and so light as to swim 
upon water. Quincy. 

A GIO. f n.s. [An Italian word, signifying ease or 
convcniency. The Danish agio is rendered by 
Wolff advance-money.] A mercantile term, used 
chiefly iu Holland and Venice, for the difference 
between du: value of bank notes, and the current 
money. ^ • Chambers. 

To AQrST. v. a. [from gisfc, Fr. a bed or resting- 
pWife, or from gistcr, i. e. tabulari.] 

**"* A^ke in and feed the cattle of strangers in the king’s forest, 
Staffer the money. The officers that do this, are called 
art, in Gb^lp guest or gist-takers. Their function is termed 
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X * tment; as, agistment open the sea banks. This word agirtds 
lined, for the taking hi of other men's cattle into any man’s 
ground, at a certain rate per week. ■ Blount. 

Agi'stment.'J' w. ». [See Agist. It is taken by the 
canon lawyers in another sense than is mentioned 
under agist. They seem to intend by it, a mqdus or 
composition, at mean rate, at whicli some; light or 
due may be reckoned: perhaps it is corrupted from 
addoncissemciit, or adjustment.] 

1. Tire feeding of cattle in a common pasture, fora 
stipulated price. 

if a man takes in a horse or other cattle to graze and depas¬ 
ture his grounds, which the law calls agistment, he takes them 
upon an implied contract to return them safe to the owner. 

Blockstoac. 

a. Tithe due for the profit made by agisting or feeding 
of unprofitable cattle, as .neither the ground nor 
the cattle can in any other way pay any thing for 
an acknowledged receipt of profit from tithesble 
articles. t 

3. An embankment; earth heaped up. Such fences 
the inhabitants of marshy countries are bound to 
keep up, /is Mr. Boucher lias shewn from the‘char¬ 
ter of llomncy-marsh. This fends him to propose 
the etymology of agger and aggestus, especially also 
as in old writings agistment is written aggestamentum 
or aggesliamentum. 

Ahi'stoi}.'}' n.s. [from agist.] An officer of the king’s 
forest. See Agist. 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognizance of all tres¬ 
passes; she hath also her peculiar officers, us foresters, verijarers, 
recorders, agisters, Sec. whereas a chase or park hath only keep¬ 
ers and woodwards. Howell, Letters , iv. 16. 

A'GiTAift.E.'j' n.s. [from agitate; agitabilis, Lat] 
That which maybe agitated, or put in motiou; 
perhaps that which may be disputed, in our old 
dictionaries defined moveable. Sec Agitate, and 
Agitation. 

To A GITATE, v.a. {agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in motion; to shake; to move nimbly; as, 
the surface of the waters is agitated by the wind; 
the vessel was broken by agitating the liquour. 

2. To be the cause of motion; to actuate; to move. 
Where dwells this sov’reign arbitrary soul, 

Which does the human animal controul, 

Inform each part, and agitate the whole? < Btackmore. 

3. To affect with perturbation; as, the miild of man 
is agitated by various passions. 

4. To stir ;*to bandy from one to another} to discuss; 
to controvert; as, to agitate a question. 

Though this controversy l*c revival, hihI hotly agitated among 
the modems ; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a great part, a 
nominal dispute. Boyle on Colours. 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by laborious 
thought. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more 
studied and elaborate, than when politicians most agitate 
desperate designs. IT. Charles. 

Agita'tion. n. s. [from agitate, agitatio, ljsL\ 

1. The net of moving or snuking any thing. 

Putrefaction' asketli rest; for the subtle motion which putre¬ 
faction rccpiireth, is disturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

2. The state of being,J«:»ved or Agitated; as the 
waters, after a stoim, arc settle time in a violent 
agitation. 

3. Discussion; controversial examination. 

* A kind of a school question is started in this fable, upon 
reason and instinct: this deliberative preceding of the crow, 
was rather a logical agitation of the rtiattcr. VEstrange, Fab. 
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4. Violent motion of the mind; perturbation; dis¬ 
turbance of the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature !' to receive at offce thtf benefit 
Of sleep, and do the effects of watching. In this slumbry agi¬ 
tation, besides her walking, and other actual performances, 
what have you heard her say ? Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

Hk mother coulu no longer bear the qg itations of so many 
passioiflf gs thronged upon her. Tutler, No. s 5. 

5. Deliberation; contrivance; the state of being con¬ 
sulted upon. # 

The perfect now in agitation for repealing of the test act, and 
yet leaving the name of an establishment to the present national 
church, is inconsistent. Swift, Miscell. 

Aoi'FA'Ton.'f- n. s. [Fr. agitateur, Lat. agitator .] 

1. He who regulates affairs of the army. This is a 
Gallicism; though it became a kind of ludicrous 
expression, in this country, after the great rebellion. 
“ Agitateur, solliciteut d’un regiment.” •Lacombe. 
“ Commandant d’un regiment.” Roquefort. 

The fairest day is seldom without a cloud, for at this time 
some active ami malevolent.persons of the army, disguised 
under the specious name of agitators, being two selected out of 
every regiment to meet and debate the concerns of the army, 
met frequently at Putney. Sir T. Herbert's Memoirs. 

Some for tne Rump, and some more crafty • 

For agitators, and the safety. Jiuiler, Hndibras, iii. 2. 

2. He who manages affairs. 

He must be very ignorant of the state of every popular inte¬ 
rest, who does not lyuiw that in all the corporations, all the 
open boroughs, indeed in every district in the kingdom, there 
is some tending man, some agitator, some wealthy mtTcliant, or 
considerable manufacturer, some active attorney, some popular 
preacher, some money-lender, &e. who is followed bv the whole 
ifodc. Burke’s Speech 011 the Duration of Parliaments. 

Aglet. ^ n. s. [Some derive it front alyxii, splendour; 
but it is apparently to be deduced from aigufctle, Fr. 
a tug to a point, and that from aigu, sharp.] See 
Aiglet. 

1. A lag of a point curved into the shape of little 
images, or having a head cut at their ends; the tag 
of a lace to women’s stays. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth icol. and 
bis gown addressed with aglets, esteemed worth 2 5 1 . Hayward. 

Whv, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, or 
an aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shakspcarc, Taming of the Shrew. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chicvcs of flowers, 
as in tulips. The herb, or grass, ladies lures, is 
called in French “ aiguillrltcs d’annes.” 

A'uminal. adj. [from agmett, Lat.] Belonging to a 
troop. # Dirt. 

A^gnail.*}- n. s. [from anje, grieved, and tingle, a 
nail, according to Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boucher; 
but it may be from the Sax. agga, torquere, to writhe 
with pain, and nagrl, n nail.] A disease of the 
nailspa whitlow; an inflammation round the nails. 

AGNA'TE.# adj, [Lat. agnntusd] In our old diction¬ 
aries it is a substantive, and calk'd “ a kinsman by 
the father’s sidemid is an authorized substantive 
in Scotland. In modern times, it lias been applied 
as an adjective, in the sense of “ allied to; akin.” 
See Agnation. 

Agna'tick.# adj. [from agnate.'] Relating to kin¬ 
dred by descent from the Ather. 

This I take to he .flic true renon of the constant preference 
of the ngnaiick sucCMlSon, or issue derived from the nude ances¬ 
tors, through all the stages of collateral inheritance; as the 
ability for personal service was the reason for preferring the 
males at first in the direct lineal succession. * 

Btackstone, Lam of Descents. 

Agna'tion.-J' n. s. [from aghatus, Lat.] 
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1. Descent from the same father, in a direct male line, 
distinct from cognation, or consanguinity, which in¬ 
cludes descendants from females. 

2 . Alliance; connection. 

By an attentive examination of the peculiarities in enunci¬ 
ation which, each l>eople have, in the one way or th# other, by 
a fair reciprocal analysis of the agnate words they reciprocally 
use, I think a much greater agnation may be found amongst all 
the languages in the northern hcpiispherc of our globe. 

Powna/l on the Study "f Antiquities, p. 168. 

AGNi'TtON.'f* 11. s. [from ugnitio, Lai.] Acknow¬ 
ledgement. 

It must needs be proper to begin the confession of our faith 
with the ugnition at Our God. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

To AGN'IZE. *' j>. a. [Fr. agnisrr.'] To acknow¬ 
ledge ; to own; to avow. This word is,now obsolete, 
Dr. Johftson .says; but it was not out of Use, when 
his dictionary was published. 

1 do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardness. Shakspcarc, Othello. 

An elieitc act of worship, is an act which iiath God for its 
immediate object, and solely is designed to do him honour, or 
to agnize some divine excellency or perfection. 

M’hdby on the Xeui Test. p. 467. 

-*— bitch who ow n 

In evil times, undaunted, though alone, 

Ilis glorious truth, such lie will crown with praise, 

Ami gLid agnize before his Father’s throne. 

Pit maids, Can. Crit. p.291. 

To AGN O'M I NATE. * v. a. [Lat. agnomina.} To 
name. 

-the flowing current’s silver streams, 

Which, in memorial of victory, 

Shall lie agnomiuntid by our name. l.ocrinc, iii. 2. 

Agxomina'tion.'|* it. s. [ughominatio, Lat.] Allu¬ 
sion of one word to another, by resemblance of 
sound. 

The British continueth vet in Wales, and some villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very signi¬ 
ficative, copious, ami pleasantly running upon agnominations, 
although harsh in aspirations. Camden. 

White is there iisiirpt for her brow; her forehead; and then 
sleek, as the pnralicllo smooth, that went before. A kind of 
pitruiuimst'ic, or agiwmina/ioa: do you conceive. Sir? 

B.Jonson, Poetaster*, iii. 1. 

Our hards hold agnominations, and enforcing of consonant 
w ordsor syllables one upon the other, to lie the greatest elegance: 
As for example, in Welsh, Tewgets, todyrris, ti/'r drrri/n, 
giril/l, itc. So have 1 seen <li\ ers oid rhy lues in Italian running 
so: Donne, () dan no, chi* Feio affronto affront a: In selva mho 
a me: Pin card euore,S:e. mlldiciV’s Letters, i. r. 40. 

A GNUS.# 11. s. [Lat.] In the Romish church, a 
little.image, representing our Saviour in the figure 
of a lamb. 

They will kiss a crucifix, salute n cross, carry most devoutly 
a seapulary, an agnus, or a set of heads about them. 

Brcvinfs Saul and Samuel at Kr.dor, p. 331. 

We all know how far it is easier tor men and women of loose 
lives to amuse themselves with scaptilaries, heads, ropes, ag- 
nusses, and sprinkling their bodies with holy water, than to lift 
up pure hearts to God. Ibid. p. 3*2. 

AGNUS CAS JUS. n. s. [Lat.] The name of the 
tree commonly called the Chaste Tree, from an im¬ 
aginary virtue of preserving chastity. 

‘Of luurel some, of woodbine many more, • •• * 

And w reathes of agnus cast us others bore. "*i 

# Dryden, Flower and Leaf. 

Ago', ode. [ajan, Sax. past or gone ; whence writers 
formerly used, and in some provinces the people still 
use, agone for ago.] Past; as long ago t mat is, 
long time has past since. Reckoning time towards 
the present,, we u§e since;*as, it is a year since it 
«4 
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happened: reckoning from tlie present,, wc use ago; 
as, it happened a year ago. This is not, perhaps, 
always observed. * * (* 

The great supply, 

Are wreck’d three nfghts ago on Godwin sands. Shattpeare. 

This both hy others and myself I know, 

For I jbave serv'd their sovereign Iona tign ; 

Oft have been caugfWwithm'the winding train. Dri/den, Fab. 

I shall set down an account of n discourse I chanced to have 
with one of them some linft ago. Adilison, Freeholder. 


Aco'o.'f' adv. [a word of uncertain etymology; the 
Fsench have the term a gogn, in low language; as 
its vivent h gogo , they Kve to their wish: from this 
phrase our word may he, perhapfi, derived. This 
is Dr. Johnson’s etymological description; which is 
unsatisfactory. Mr. 1 lonelier has bestowed much 

pains in attempting to trace the word, in the sense 
of elate, to the 1 Iebrew gag, signifying the roof or 
most eminent part of a building; and to go/e, used 
hy the Norwegians to tor/,- high . and to gave, mean¬ 
ing in tin' north of Scotland to look about one ; not 
forgetting also goggles, a species of spectacles, and 
goggle c’/es : and finally to the Has llrct. gang, (pro¬ 
nounced like gog,) a hilt. Tim last lie would resolve 
into a-gaug, i. c. on high, and thence elicit the figu¬ 
rative agog, i. e. elate, lint the word perhaps is 
nothing more than a corruption of the Goth, gag<:\ 
the road, the K at/, from goggav, to go s whence the 
Saxon ^anjan, to go. Mr. Tookc. in the margin of 
his Johnson, has niftrkid the Saxon word. \ think 
therefore that agog means no more than agoing, in 
a hurry to seize an ybjeet. or ac.uiii] li di a design. 
In the Yorkshire dialect “ t«> set one aye-.,” is, to 
make one long or desire. So in this s, ;w> we 
have, in our elder language, the snlWantive for 
haste or dtsiee. * c You have pm i.a into . m li a _../g 
of going, l would not stay lor all the world.” 
Heaton, and FI. Wit without Moih t/, iii. 1.] 

1. In a state of desire; in a state ofwartn imagination; 
heateff with the notion of ■some enjoyment; long¬ 
ing ; stryngly excited. 

As for the sense an<l reason of it, that lias little or nothing to 
do here; only let it sound full and round, and chime right to 
the humour, which is at present agog, (just as a big, long, rattling 
name is said to command oven adoration from a Spaniard,) and, 
no doubt, with thispowerful, senseless engine,the rabble-driver, 
shall be able to eSrry ftll before him. South, Semi. 

2. It is used with the verbs to he, or to set; as, he is 
agog, or yon may set him agog. 

The Bawdy gossip, when she’s set agog, * 

In jewels drext, and at each ear a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and. in her trim of pride. 

Thinks all she says or does, is justily’d. J>n/den, Jim. Sat. (>. 

This maggot has no sooner set hiui agog, hut he gets Inin a 
shin, freights her, builds (astles iu the air, and conceits hoi b the 
Indies in hi* colfi-rs • I.’Eatmugr. 

3. It has the pm tides on, or J'nr, before the object of 
desire. 


gp/i which the saint* are all r,gag, 

^lut all tlii* fora bran and dog. llndibrn*,raut. ii. 

‘Gypsies centrally straggle into thc.se part*, j,;,d set I he beads 
of our sci ffint-c.i.iids so agog Jar husband*, that wc do not ex¬ 
pect to ha\e any business dime as it should he, whilst they are 
in the country. . 1 ddi\mi, S/iretalar. 

Ago'ino. jtartinp. udj. [from a and going. In 
action ; into action. 

L,Ct bis clack he set ur.-l he sltulf tongufeit as impel u- 

ourfyps the arrwiUst htsfo < f the play. 

lire/iltm, Grvtnrjs of. Criticum. 


AGO 


Their first movement, and impressed motions, denmnded the 
impulse of an Almighty lunjd to set. them first agoing Taller. 

A'GON. “• 1 /. s. [Gr.] The contest for the prize. 

They must do their exercises too — he anointed to the agoti, 
and to" the combat, as the champions of old. 

Ah/i. Sanarnfi'a .Serm<m* K p. roti. 

Fit for combats, nnd wrestlings, and so (they] eunic out to 
practise iu these agbiten. 1 lam maud V Sermon'.. 

Ago'ne. adv. [ajan, Sax.] Ago; past. 5 fce At.u. 

Is he such a princely one, 

As yfhi speak him knig agonet It. Jomon, Fain/ Prince. 

A'GONISM. n. s. \tlywi*p. o’f, Gr.] Contention for a 
prize. Diet. 

Agonist, m. s. [dyuvtnt, Gr.] A contender for 
prizes. Diet. 

Agoni'stek. it. s. [dyuvln if, Gr.] A prizo-figliter ; 
one that contends at any publick solemnity for .1 
prize* Milton has <0 styled his tragedy, because 
Samson ’was called out to divert the Philistines with 


feats of strength. t 

Agon'is-itcai..'!’ adj. [from agonisles.j Relating to 
prize-lighting. Dirt. 

Jmlceiias,are all the expressions in the foregoing verse, so is 
this apparently agoni\tieal, and aliiuKa. to the prize set heibre, 
propounded and ottered t.> them that run in :i race, for their cu- 
eoi.r.igeineut. Up. Ilutl’* H oi/.*, ii. bo 

To say nothing of the beautiful metaphors and noble ng„,aj,- 

1 dll ternis, winch we find in the six iv-st verses of tha twelfth 
chapfcr to the Hebrews, etc. lUnrhimlgs Sir. Ct. i. 33 >; 

1 in the ngouisiteat notion wc have formerly «•*- 

jil.lined. Hammond on the X. 

Ac.h'm.sticau.y.^ adv. In the agonistical manner. 
Aitoxi'sTtfK.# adj. Agonistical; relating to the con¬ 
tention for the prize at a race. 

The* prophetick writings were not, sait’u St. Pelt r, <».** 
WiXvnn, (I conceive in ail aguiiitf.uk seme,) of l/.iir m, n 
starting, or incitation, as they were moved or prompted by 
themselves, but, as it follows, as tie * w iv curried by the Holy 
Ghost. JlairiiituuTt Sermon*, p. 589. 

Industry is ‘.tiled exercise, agoia/tick and nsectich exercise. 

Uarroir's Sermon;:, iii, 233. 

The practice of anointing being essential to their agnnistirk 
trials. Or, IVarton en J’o/te. 

To A'GONIZE. j’ r. it. [from agtmhu, low Lat. 
ayuvifr:, Gr. agottiser, Fr.] To led agonies; to be 


in excessive pain. 

Tic is an object of much pity, that over-affects any temporal 
thing* whatsoever. For it agonhes his mind perpetually', und 
throws him on a double mischief. 

Felt ham. Serin, on St. Luke, xiv. :u 

Dost thou behold my poor districted heart. 

Thus rent with agmiirwg love and rage. 

And ask mcwliat it means? Art thou not.false? 

It owe'1 Jane-Shore. 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive alt o’er, , . 

To smart and agonize at ev cry pore ? Pope, jji*. oft Man. 
Agoni'zingi.v.* adv. [from agonize.’] Iivthe most 
painfully fooling manner. ''J'Ttis adverb is quite 
modern, but scorn., getting into use. 

Agonotiif/te.^ n.s. [Gr. dyuioUtmt, Fr. agnnothete.] 
The old English dictionaries, which warrant Dr. 
Johnson in giving agono/heticJc , give also this sub¬ 
stantive ; and define it, “ a judge of masteries in 
activity.” 

Aoonotiie'ttck. adj. fyjy u* and rldnpi, Gr.] Pro¬ 
posing publick cout|pibns for arizes; giving prizes; 
' presiding at public games. •tPK: 1 - Diet. 

A'GONY. j- n.s. [aywb, Gr. agon, low Lat. agonic, 

t Fr.] ~ ' 

1. The pangs of death; properly Jlifc last contest bc- 
tween life and death.'' * 

V * 



Never wat there more pity in raving any than'in tayjing met 
became therein my agony shall end. • s Sidney. 

Thou who for me did’st feel such pain, " 

Whose precious blood the cross did stain. 

Let not those agonic* be vain. Roscommon. 

2. Any violent or excessive pain of body or mind. 

Bdfwixt thenf both, they have me done to ay, 

Through wounds and strokes, and stubborn handeling, 

That Math were better than such agony, * 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Spenser, F. Q. 

Thee I have miss’d, and thought it long, depriv’d • 

Thy presence; agony of love till now 

Not felt, nor shall be twice. Milton, P. L. 

3. It is particularly used in devotions for our Redeem¬ 
er’s conflict in die garden. 

To propose our desires, which cannot take such effect as wc 
specify, snail, notwithstanding, otherwise procure us his hea¬ 
venly grace, even as this very prayer of Christ obtained angels 
to be sent him as comforters in his agony. • • Hooker. 

4. Violent contest or striving. , 

* She secs such things as would low life confound. 

Enrage with a tumultuous agpny. 

Burst this pent spright for want of fit capacity. 

More, Song of the Sutd, p.i. b. 3. c. a. st.57. 

Till he have thus denudated himself of all these encum¬ 
brances, he is utterlywinqualified for these agonies. 

Decay of C/tr. Piety, ]>. 408. 

Ago'od.'J" ado. [from a and good.' ] In earnest; not 
fictitiously. Not in use, or rarely so, now ; though 
very common uitmr old songs ami poetry. 

At tiiat tinfC I made her weep agood, , * 

For 1 did play a lamentable part. Shakspearc , Two Gent, of Per. 

Agoc'tv. 11. s. An animal of the Antilles, of the big¬ 
ness of a rabbet, with bright red hair, aud a little 
tail without hair. I le has but two teeth in each 
jaw, holds his meat in his lbrepaws like a,squirrel, 
and has a very remarkable cry. When he is angry, 
his hair stands oifjfrtd, and he strikes the earth with 
his hindfeet, and, when chased, he flies to a hollow' 
tree, whence he is expelled bv smoke. Trcvoux. 

To Agra'ce.'J' v. a. See To Aggkace. 

Agra'mmatist. 11. s. [a, priv. and dy-pa, Gr.] An 
illiterate than. Diet. 

Aoka'ria u.dp adj. [agmriits, Lat.] Relating to fields 
or grounds; a word seldom used but in the Roman 
history, where there is mention of the agrarian law. 

It appears that the jubilee could not be intended for an agra¬ 
rian law. IVrcn’s Monarcy Asserted, p. 137. 

In later times, it has been used in allusion to the 
original meaning. 

Hts grace’s landed possessions arc irresistibly inviting to an 
agrarian experiment. Burke. 

3 Tb AaiiEASE.-f* [What has been said respecting this 
prtstepded verb, is an oversight of Dr. Johnson, oc¬ 
casioned by his slight attention both to Spenser’s 
own reading, and to the sense of the passage. Sec 
Agrise. There is no such verb in Spenser as 
agr ease{ which, however, Dr. Johnson has asserted ; 
defining it, from a and grease, to daub, &c. Dr. 
Asb has adopted the error. But this is not the 
only example, as I shall have occasion to shew, of 
non-existent words produced with the venerable 
air of authority, and consequently of etymology and 
definition, however ingenimts, misapplied.] 

To AGRE'E.' [agreer, Fr. from gfi, lildng or 
good-will; gratia, gratus, Lat.] 

1. To be in concord; to live without contention; not 
to differ. ■ ‘ 5 ® 

The more you dgree together, the less hurt can your ene¬ 
mies do you, 1. v Broome’s View of Epick Poetry. 

VOL. I. ./ 


2. To grant; to yield to; to admit; with the particle* 
to or upon. 

And persuadcdftlieia to agree to all reasonable conditions. 

3 Maccabees, xi. 14. 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from a chaos: see¬ 
ing that it is agreed on by alf that give it any origin.,.. Burnet. 

3. To settlb amicably. lj' { . 

A form of words was quickly agrcebfbn between them for a 
perfect combination. Clarendon. 

4. To settle terms by stipulation ; to accord; fol¬ 
lowed by 'with. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the 
way with him ; lest at any tupe the adversary deliver thee to 
the judire, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison. Matt. v. j 5. 

5. To settle a price between buyer and seller. 

Friend,J do time no wrong, didst not thou agree with me for 
a penny? Matt. xx. 13. 

6 . To be of the same mind or opinion. 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, and re¬ 
proach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions, who 
agreed in nothing else. Clarendon. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confess it. 

IVatts, Improvement of the Mind. 

7. To concur; to co-operate. 

Must the whole m^ii, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble and contracted urn ? . 

And never shall those particles agree. 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior 

8. To settle some point among many, with upon be¬ 
fore a noun. 

Strifes and troubles would he endless, except they gave their 
common consent all to be ordered by some whom they should 
agree upon. Hooker. 

If men, skilled in chynjical affairs, shall agree to write 
clearly, and keep men from being stunned by dark or empty 
words, they will be reduced either to write nothing, or book's 
that may teach us something. * ’ Boyle. 

9. To be consistent; not to contradict; with to or 
with. 

For many bare false witness against him, but their witness 
agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 36. 

They that stood by said again to Peter, surely thou art one 
of them: for thou # art a Galilean, and thy speech agrreth 
thereto. Maftf, xiv. 70. 

Which testimony I the less scruple to alledge, because it 
agrees very well with what has been affirmed to.me. Boyle. 

to. To suit with; to be accommodated to: with to or 
with. 

Thou feedest thine own people with angels food, and didst 
send them from heaven bread agreeing to every taste. Wisdom. 

His principles could not be niade,to » 0 .Ve with that consti¬ 
tution and order, which God had settled in the world; and, 
therefore, must needs clash with common sense and experience. 

• Locke. 

11. To calise no disturbance in the body. 

I have often thought, that our prescribing asses milk in such 
small quantities, is injudicious: for, undoubtedly, with such as 

» it agrees with, it would perform much greater and quicker ef¬ 
fects in greater quantities. Arbutknot on Chins. 

To Agke'e. t>. a. . .. 

1. To put an end to a variance. 

He saw from far, or seemed for to see. 

Some troublous uproar, or contentions fray. 

Whereto he drew in haste it to agree. Spenser, 

2. To make friends; to reconcile. ’ 

The mighty rivals, whose destructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage. 

Are now agreed. Xmmmon. 

Agheeabi'uty.# n.s. [hr. agredbleti.'\ Easiness of 
disposition. 

All fortune is blissful to a man by the agrecabiUtie, of by the 
egalitic often that suffireth ft. Chaucer, Boeth, ii. 369. 

Agre'eable. adj. [agreable, Fr.] 
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t. Suitable to 5 consistent with; conformable to. jit 
has the particle to, or 'with. 4 

This pnmity "of blood ii^grccable to iWny other animrfft, os 
frogs, lirards, and other fishes. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The (Wight which men have in popularity, fame, submission, 
and subjection of other men’s minds, seemeth to be a thing, in 
itsnifcjirithout contemplation of consequence; dgrveab/e and 
grateful to the naturUbf man. Bacon, A r at. Hist. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either with so good a 
Christian, or so treasonable tftul so great a person. Temple. 

_ That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. IS Estrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our rea¬ 
son, .so is it likewise the interest both of private persons and of 
ptibliek societies. , Ti/lotson. 

3 s In the following passago the adjective is used by a 
'* familiar corruption for the adverb agreeably. 

Agreeable hereunto , perhaps it might not lie amfc.% to make 
children, as soon as they arc capable of it, often to tell u storv. 

Lncle on Education. 


3. Aliasing; that is suitable to the inclination, facul¬ 
ties, or temper. It is used in this sense both of 
persons ami things. 

A ad'while the fuce of outward tilings we find 
Pleasing and fair, agreeable and sweet, 

These things transport. ^ t Sir J. Da lies. 

I recollect ii\ my mind the discourses which have passed be¬ 
tween us, and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on these occasions. Addison, S/ieet. No. J41. 
Aobb'e able n Kss.'J* n. #. [from agreeable!] 

1. Consistency with; suitableness to: with the parti¬ 
cle to. 

■ ..Pleasant tastes depend not on the things themselves,but their 
agreeableness to tliis or that particular palate, wherein there is 
great variety. , Locke. 

2. With the particle trith. 

It is npt the incompatibility or agrreallenrss of incidents, 
characters; or ‘cntiments, with the probable in fact, but with 
propriety in design, that admits or excludes them from a place 
in tuny composition. Burke on the Drama. 

3. The quality of pleasing. It is used in tin inferiour 
sense, to mark the production of satisfaction, calm 
and lasting, but below rapture or admiration, Dr. 
Johnson says: yet Jeremy Tflylor uses it in a 
stronger manner than either Collier or Pope. 

The greatest sweetness, honour, and agrreablenest, as to 
human society, are (as waters in the sea or light in the sun) 
gathered together by nature, and bestowed on the face of man¬ 
kind. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hand. p. 04. 

There will be occasion for largeness of mind nnd agreeable- 
. sum of jemper. - , Collier of Friendship. 

' ft is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
. an agreeamenett that charms us, without correctness; like a mis¬ 
tress, whose faults we see, but love her with them all. . Pope. 

4. Resemblance; likeness; sometimes with«the parti¬ 
cle between. 

This relation is likewise seen in the agreeableness between 
man and the other parts of the universe. Grew, Cotmol. Sac. 
A ore's ably. •f' adv. [from agreeable.'] 

1. Consistently with; in.a maimer suitable to. 

They may look into the affairs of-Judea andJenmlem, 
agreeably to that which ism the law of the Lord. tEtd, aviii. ra. 

2. Pleasingly. 

I tdidnever imagine that so'matty excellent rnleaonuldbe 
produced so advantageohsly and agreeably. ■■, Swift. 

3. Alike; in^gi corresponding manner* > V.. * ‘ i 

80 forth they got together (God before) 1 . 

. noth dad in tbepheards weeds agreeabMit, 

And bbth with snephcards hooka.- . Spaa 

Ai RK'jbd. part, adje [from agree.'] 

.sent. ■ ! ‘, ■ % • • 

^ agried names, tofigiiirt’^hisa 
ntAi»f op«Wttei« of <h$r own'ftlkds they weh>| jflfei<hUj 
-fiymthed to make known by words aH their ideas. Jjocke. 


,u 1 

sen,£, 3d, 

Settled rfay.tfcn- 

* .** a. >TH' 
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AjGBe'eingly.# adv. [from agree.} In conformity to* 

Agreeing to which, St. ‘Austin, disputing against the Dofca- 
tists, contendeth most earnestly. . 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p. "ys. 

Agbe'f.ingress. it. s. [from agree.] Consistence; 
suitableness. 

Agreement. n. 4 . [ agrment , Fr. in law Latin ‘dgrea- 
ntenlum, which Coke would willingly derive from 
aggregatio mentiim .] 

1. Cortcord. ♦ 

VVliat agreement is tljrrc between the hyena and the dog ? 
and u hat peace betw eon the rich and the poor. Ecelns, xiii. 1 8. 

2. Resemblance of one thing to another. 

The division and quavering which please so much in mu sick, 
have an agreement with the glittering of light, as the moon¬ 
beams placing upon a wave. Batson. 

Expansion and duration have this further agreement, that 
though Mie^' are both considered fly us as having parts, yet their 
parts are not separable one from another. Locke , 

3 Compact; bargain; conclusion of controversy; 
stipulation. • 

And your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with hell shall not stand; when the overdo wing 
scourge sludljiass through, then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

* Istiiah, xxviii; * 3 . 

Make an agreement with me by a present, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree. * Kings, xvili. 31. 

Frog had given his word that he would meet the company , 
to talk, of this agreement Arbuthndl, Hist, of John Bull. 

Agre'stjck, or AgeeVi'ical.^* adj. [from agrestis, 
Lat.] Having relation to the country; ruite; 
rustick. 

He [Nimrod] was called a hunter, because he was so indeed; 
but not so only, but an oppressor too j his continual conver¬ 
sation with brute beasts changed his Immune disposition into a 
barbarous nnd agrcstick behaviour. Gregory, Posthuma, p. 21a , 

Agricoi.a'tion. n. s. [from agricola, Lat.] Culture 

, of the ground, l>i< t. 

Agricu'ltor.* n. s. [Lat.] A husbandman. The 
word, in onr language, is modern; but is getting 
into common use. See Agriculturist. 

Agrici/ltural.# adj. [from agriculture.] Jleluting 
to agriculture. 

The agricultural systems of political mcononiy will not re¬ 
quire so long an explanation as that which. I have thought it 
necessary to bestow upon the mercantile or commercial system. 

Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 9, 

Agriculture, m. s. [agricuUura, Lat.] The art of 
cultivating the ground; tillage; husbandry, as dis¬ 
tinct from* pasturage. 

He strictly advise* not to begin ito sow before the Setting of 
the stars; which notwithstanding, without injury to agriculture, 
cannot be observed in England. proton, jtyg. Err. 

That there was tillage bestowed .upon, the abtidjiuviaii 
ground, Moses does indeed intimate in general; what Mart 
of tillage that was, is not expressed: I’hope to shew, that tbc-’r 
agriculture was nothing near so. laborious and troublesome; Bor 
cud it take.up so much time as ours do(h. 

Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Thejtffebbsitioh of Ulysses inclined liiln to wairj rttKertban 
the mdre iterative, but more secure; method Of fid* fy agricul¬ 
ture mad husbandry. Broome, Nate* on the jdystcy. 

Agricu'ltubist.* m., s. One who is skilled frv tbq urt 
of cultivating the ground; onewj^ostudipn agriqulHFc 
in anyofits bnwcbf*. Thi*w?ra is 
di«:dpo iHh><W lanjjuofise; bqk&^eflfnpt#pc#bafr8, 
tufenew, withouttheir.Socicty of Agriculfupi^^i 

AomoufQruRjbM.^ n. s, jlfco Jg*wdUlirc. 

.ffo^en. 11 yd b.,! jOi><r tj ',-i. 

A'vjt»sto*y v fo «. .ffho nwpo of a 

pfant* (The Imve».Jtr«^bi^J»airy; pQunefcd^aad 
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grow alternately oil the branches; the flo«»lr-oupf 
consists of one leaf, which is divided in# five, seg¬ 
ments ; the flowers have five or six leaves, and are 
formed into a long spike, which expand in form of a 
rose; the fr*iit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the 
burdock j, iif each of which are contained two 
kernel • Miller. 

To AoRf'sE.'j* r. n. [aj|iipm, Sax.] To look terrible, 
Dr. Johnson says; and adds that it is out of use, 
citing only filename of Spcnsc^. Neither as a verb 
neuter, nor in such sense, is the word found in that 
poet. In Chaucer, howevpr, this verb occurs, but 

* not' in that sense. It is there equivalent to the Latin 
j'/forresco, to begin to shiver for fear, or through pity 

«r abhorrence; as we now sav, ct it made one shud¬ 
der to hear it.” * • • 

’ The hinges herte of pitee gen agrise, , 

, WluM he saw so bunigne a creature 
Fall in dbese suid in imsuvcntu(iL‘. Chaucer, Man of Lawes Tale. 

7 b Acriu'sii.'j' t'. a. 

i.. To affright 5 to terrify. Hence our adjective grisly. 

• 'And powring forth j|heir blond in brutish wizg. 

That any Iron eyes, to see, it would agrize. 

< ■ Spenser, F. Q. v. x. 18. 

■ To hide the terror ofher uncouth hew 
From mortal! eyes that should be sore agrized. lb. vii. vii. 6. 
2. To disfiguHj;; Jitf make frightful. The word in the 
following example i$ that which Dr. Johnsdn con¬ 
verted into agrease , and explained accordingly. 

The waves thereof so slow and sluggish were, 

• Engrost with mud, which did them fowrle agrise, 

. That every weighty thing they did upbeare. 

Spenser, F. ( 1 . ii. vi. 46. 

Yet not the colour of the troubled deep, " 

Those spots supposed, nor the fogs that rise 
From the dull earth, me any whit agrise. 

Drayton, Man in the Moon. 
Agro'und. (itlv. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from passing 
farther. 

With our ereat ships we durst not approach the coast, we 
haring been all of us aground. Sir Walter Ralegh, Essays. 

Say what you seek, and whither were you bound ? 

Were yon, by stress of weather, cast aground. ■ Dryden, JF,n. 

2. It is likewise figuratively used, for being hindered 
in the progress of affairs; as, the ncgociators were 
aground at that objection. 

A / GUE.*Jv«..s, [Goth, agis, terror. This etymology 
is given by Mr. HorneTooke. t$ use hUown words, 
as»' » the long-sought etymology of our English 
word ague';” and id highly' commended, on account 

• of the reasonk by which Mr. Tooke ingeniously stip- 
iforh/t, by Mr. Boucher; viz. t. p&cause the An¬ 
glo-Saxons and Englislt, in their adoption of the 
Gothtck substantives, {most of wliicb terminate in s,) 
always drop the ; terminating s. 2. Because,-though 
the English wprd. is .written. ague, the common peo¬ 
ple anti tlie country people alway*propounceit aghy, 
or aguy. Because the distinguishing mark of’ 
this complaint is the trembling ors/iuddning -nod 
from that distinguishing eircumktntkw it wowid Wi- 
turolly tak^ftspmuftl. ** 4. Because "the 1 French, 
from whom thfe 'Jerin 'e/gft w xuppoced w^Wwi-hden 
borrowed; ttcvA Called the’ ctmiplAtet by J thatoahtc. 
IMvenitm $IWHjfc vtAi i. jf. 462.' m/HgittfR Wftcft&p 
is the etymology adopted by Johnson j.rbit'tyRe 
Gothiekwdrd, denoting J&trtFilreihbiim, taut 

• «>mtdcred the parent of ■ ori)^ Ebgtfah rttydes- 
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sion long before the existence of-'Mr. Tooke’s re¬ 
marks on our language. See the Eng. and Swedish 
Dicti of Sereilius, 2d edit. 1757. under- the word 
Ague, viz. “ M. Goth. Agis, terror, &c.”] An in¬ 
termitting fever, with cold fits succeeded* by hot. 
The cola fit is, in popular language, inbrepfcr|lcu- 
larly called the ague, and the hoi'the fever. ' * 

Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn. Hehi let them.lie. 

Till famine ami the ague eat them up. . Shakspeare. 

Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age, 

Yet neither tempers nor corrcAs the other; 

As if there were as ague in hi, nature, 

That still inclines to one extreme. Denham, Sophy. 




To A'gue.# t>. a. To strikb as with an ague. 

• Name a danger. 

Whose very face would fright all womanhood, 

And manhood put in trance ; nay, whose aspect 
Would ague such as should but bear it mid. 

Hey wood, Challengefir ISeauty. 

A'gued. adj. [from ague.'] Struck with an ague; 
shivering ; chill; cold ; a word in little use. 

All hurt behind, bucks red, and fact s pale, 

With flight aud agued fear! Shakspeare, Coriot. 

A'guefit. 11. s.* [frftni ague and,/?/.] 7 he paroxysm 
of the ague. • 

This aguefit of fear is overblown. Shakspeare, Richard 11 . 

A'guei'ROOF. adj. [from ague anil proofs] -Proof 
against agues; able to ro.sist the causes which pro¬ 
duce agues, without being affected. 

When the rain came to wet tnefonce, and the wind to make 
me chatter: when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there 1 found ’em, there I smelt ’em out. They told me I was 
every tiling: ’tis a lie: I am \\o\. Ague proof. 

Shgkspcaj-c, K. Lear. 

To Ague'rry.# v. a. [ 1 *V. agtterrir.} To enure to 
the hardships of war; to instruct in the art of war. 

A11 army the best agurrried of any troops iu Europe that 
have never seen an enemy. l.ytlellon. 

Ague-spei.i..# 11. s. [from ague and spell.'] A charm 
liir the ague. 

'i'lie mountebank now treads the stage, and sells 
His pills, bis balsams, and his ague-spells. flay. Pastoral 6. 

Ague-struck.# m//. [from/ig/tc and s/raci,] Stricken 
as with an ague. 

As the simics of heaven, and the earthtpiake^-he was ague- 
struck with tear. Ifewyt, Sermlfl. 71. 

A'c.UE-TnEE. n. a. [from ague and tree .2 A name 

sometimes given to sassafras. • *, * Diet. 

To Aguise, r. a. [from a and guise. See Guise,] To 
dresS; to adorn; to deck; a Word not now in 

At her lahtastick wit did most delight, 


Sometimes Iut IicimI she fondly would agvisc ’’ ^ 

With gaudy cvlands, at fW*sh tiowers cl^rfit * * 

Abimt her neck, or rings of Tushes plight. Spenser, F.Q. 

Agui'sf..# n. s. [from the verb.] Urcfs; ornament. 

Obsolete. u • • <•»* .ctnO 

, The glotv of the court,'their fashions, ", ■fid•’ 

- A ltd brave eggwiBr,'with all their priucejy.thttfci 1 ■ .I'Aws, 

Mure, Song cf.tfta’JSoy!, f. 7. 
A'GutKir.'f' adjs [from ague.} * Havinjg Iha.qualities 


of 


an ague. 


.if- . 1 i*o* iia 


This Alnstor hath left 1 'tth^MatiShed by 

his impudent and llcwtidiil'-lying:•gwfodo-itlngli,.for he 
was in his cold'quakbtyftc.ail tHa*whillj. js, euuBJkmhmfJUttoi'. 
-j£ ho caltat ondcumrene, bubMar. .fAi'-jilqndi lijiw .!mu h; 
(Whn»miiut»thi« chwt^e^fjmlJJarcidtjt , l:i -, y 


Her aguish love now glows'aud burns, 
Tlje^hj^^i^u^s.apd^ 

A guiShness, «,<f. 

-serttbling an ague. 



<j rynril/c. 

oi re- 
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Ah. interjection. ■ * 

1. A word noting sometimes dislike and censure. 

Ah! sinful nation, a people laden vngh iniquity, a seed of 
evil doers, children that are corrupters, they have forsaken the 
Lord. -r Isaiah, i. 4. 

a. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 

Leathern hot s«y ia their hearts. Ah ! so we would have it: 
let them not say, we have swallowed him up. Psalm xxxv. 45. 
3. Sometimes, and most .frequently, compassion and 
complaint. *?• 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals livrfj 
But ah! the mighty bliss is fugitive: 

Discolour’d sickness, anxious jabour come, 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dryden, Virg.Gcarg. 

■ Ah me! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but’one: . 

At mom both nourish bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. ‘ ‘ Prior. 

1 - When it is followed by that, it expresses vehement 
desire. 

In goodness, as in greatness, they exccll; 

Ah ! that we lov’d ourselves but half so well. Dryden, Juv. 
Aha', aha' * interj. A word intimating triumph and 
contempt. 

They opened their mouth wide against me, and said, Aha, 
aha! our eye hath seen it. , , Psalm xxxv. *i. 

Ahe'ad. adv. '[from a and head.'] 
t. Farther,onward than another'; a sea-term. 

And nqw the mighty Centaur seems to lead, 

* And now the speedy Dolphin gets ahrad. Drydrn, JEn. 

2 . Headlong; precipitantly: used of animals, and 
figuratively of men. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, and 
govemours, that so many men miscarry. They suffer them 
at first to run ahead, and, whCn perverse inclinations are ad¬ 
vanced into habits, there is no dealing with them. 

• /,’ Estrange, Fab. 

Ahe'ight. adv. [from a and height.'] Aloft; on high. 
But have I fall’n or no ?— 

—From the dread summit of this chalky bourne ! 

I.ook up aheight, the shrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. Shakspcare, King Lear. 

Aui'gh.# adv. On high. 

One heav’d ahigh to be hurl’d down below. 

Shakspcare, K. Rich. III. 
Aho'ld.# adv. A sea-term. [To fay a ship ahold, 
Mr. Steevens says, is to bring her to lie as near the 
wind |s she can, in order to keep clear of the land, 
aid get bier out to sea.] 

Lay her [the ship] a-hold, a-holds set her two courses ; off 
. to sea again, lay lifer-. iff., Shakspcare, Tempest. 

AHOUAI. n. s. The name of a poisonous plant. 
Auo'y.# interj. [from hoy.] A sca-tcrm ; an, excla¬ 
mation of much the same import as holla. We 
have hoy in our elder language. 

Ahoy! you Bumboat, bring yourselfthis way." 

Cumberland, Com. of The Walloons. 
Aiiv'ngby.# adj. [from a aiul hungry. Thus the 
expletive an is prefixed to the verb hunger; as, he 
was an-hundered.] Hungry; in want of meat. 

I am not ahungry, I thank you, forsooth. 

Shakspcare, Merry W. of Wind. 
A.ia'r.# adv. Half opened. See Jar, n. s. 

To A'ID. v. a. [aider, Fr .adjutarc, Lat.] To help; 
tii support; to succour. 

a ,ake h * ,ea Pt his lord to aid. 

And of him catching hold, him strongly staid * 
from drowning. Spenser, F. Q. 

Neither shall they give any thing unto them that moke war 
■v>n them, or aid them witbwietunls, weapons,; money, or, 

2 ** : 1 . • ,. , *: * Maccabees, viii. »6. 

By the loud trumpet, winch ouricourage aids ... 

\Ve ieam that sound as well os sense persuade?/ Roscommon. 
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AiB.-f". n. s. [Sast. tube.] 

1. Help ; support. 

The memory of useful tilings may receive considerable aid, 
if they are thrown into verse. Watts, Imp. of the Mind. 

Your patrimonial stores in peace possess; 

Undoubted all your filial claims confess: _ <■ 

Your private right should impious power invade, t 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. \ ■.Pdpe,Odyss. 

2. v The person that gives help or support; afrelper 

auxiliary. . 

Thou hast said, it is not good that man should be alone ; let 
us make unto him an rfil, like unto himself. ', Tobit, viii. 6. 

Great aids came in to him partly upon missives nnd partly 
voluntaries from many parts. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

3. In law. [low Lat. aides.] 

A subsidy. Aid is also particularly used in mat¬ 
ter of pleading, for a petition made in court, for 
the calling in of help frdm another, that hath an 
interest* in the cause in question; and is likewise 
both to give strength to the party that prays in aid 
of him, and also to avdid a prejudice accruing to¬ 
ward his own right, except it be prevented: as, 
when a tenant for term of life, courtcsey, &c. being 
implead«f touching his estate, “nc may pray in aid 
of him in the reversion; that is, entreat tnc court 
that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for the maintenance both of his right 
and Jus own. ■ . Coved. 

The actions of war, — which her majesty, either in her own 
defence, or in just and honourable aids, hath undertaken. 

Bacon, Obterr. ujum a Libel, 1.591. 

’Tis thought that the last breach of the match with Spain, 
which for many years he [K.Janies I.] had so vehemently desired, 
took toq deep an impression in him; and that he was forced to 
rush into a war now in his declinin'' age, having lived in a con¬ 
tinual uninterrupted peace his whole life, except some, colla¬ 
teral aids he had sent nis son-in-law. Howell, Letters, i. iv. 7. 

Ai'dance.*^* 71. s. [old Fr .aidance.] Help; support; 
a word little used. 


Oft I have seen a timely parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 

Being all descended to the lab’ring heart. 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death. 

Attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the enemy. 

Shakspcare, Hen. VI. 

A'idaxt. adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; helpful ; not 
in use. 


All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears, be aidant nnd remediate 

In the good man’s distress. Shakspcare, King Lear, 

AIDE-DE-CAMP .# n.s. [Fr.] A military officer, 
employed under a general to convey his orders. 
A lieutenant-general has two of these assistants; a 
major-general, one. The word has been in use, 
among us, more than a century; as our elder dic¬ 
tionaries shew. 

A'iDEB.'f' ». s. [old Fr. aideur, aideour .] He that 
brings aid or help;. an helper; an ally. 

All along as he went, were punished the adherents and aiders 
of the late rebels- Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Had lie more aiders theb ? 

B. Jonson, Every M/lri avt of hie Humour, 

A'idless. adj. [from aid and less, an inseparable 
particle.] Helpless; unsupported; undefended. 

Alone he entered 1 . ' v 

The mortal gate o’ the city, which he pointed V 
With shunless destiny: aidless came on, ' .' ; / ; , 

And, with a sudden re-enforcement, stifuijk ., 
tdrio&fike a planet. ' ' Shr^spedrc, Corivl. 

He had met, 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent; 

T heoidless innocent lady, his wish'd prey. MtUon, Comae. 
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A'igre.# n.s. The impetuous flowing of tjie sea; 
the same as eagre, which sec. In Lincolnshire it 
t is called the aigre, or alter ; which latter word is 
found in the Promptuaram Parvulorum, and ren¬ 
dered impels. 

A'lCifer.# 7 i. $. [Fr. aigrette.] The egret, or heron. 

See Egret. 

A'lGiitETi n. s. [ aigulet , Fr.] A point with tags; 
points of gold at the end of fringes. See Aglet. 

It all ubovebesprinklcd was throughout 
With golden aigulets that glistered bflght, 

Like twinkling stars, and nil the skirt about 

Was kcram’d with golden fringes. Spenser, F. Q. 

To AIL.T v. a. [Goth, agio, tribulation. Sax.ejlan, 
to bg. troublesome.] 

1. To pain; to trouble ;• to give pain. « . 

And the angel of God called to llagarout of heaven, and 
said unto her, what aileth thee, Hngur ? fear n&t! for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. \xi. 17. 

2. It is used, in a sense loss determinate, for to affect 
in any manner; as, something nils me that I cannot 
sit still ; what ails the man that he Iqughs without 
reason ? 

Love smil’d, and thus said, Want join’d to desire is unhappy; 
but if be nought do desire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lose thy thought! 

Command the emprefe hither to be brought, 

I in her death shall some diversion find, , • 

And rid my thoughts at oucc of woman-kind. 

Dryden, Tyran. Love. 

3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never used but 
with some indefinite term, or the word not/yng; as, 

. What ails him ? What docs lie ail ? He ails some¬ 
thing; lie ails nothing. Something ails him ; nothing 
ails him. Thus we never say, a lever ails him, or 
he ails a fever, or use definite terms with this verb. 
Ail.'}' n. s. [Goth, agio, Sax. ejle.] A disease. 

Or heal, O Narses, thy obscener ail. Pope. 

A'ilment. m. s. [from a/ 7 .] Pain ; disease. 

Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a husband’s eye or car. Granville. 

I am never ill hut I think of your ailments, and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swift, Let. 

A'iling. part. adj. [from To ail.'] Sickly; full of 
complaints. 

To AIM.'|~ v.n. [It is derived by S/tinner from rsmer, 
to point at; a word which I have not* found. Dr. 
Johnson says. But esmer may be found in Cot- 
grave, witl\ the interpretation of to aim, to level at. 
See also aynicr; Carpcntier’s Suppl. Ducangc and 
Roquefort’s Gloss. “ presenter, dresser.”] 
t. To endeavour to strike with u missive weapon; to 
direct towards; with the particle at. 

Aim’s! thou at princes, ail amaz’d they said. 

The last of game*? p ope , Odyss. 

7 . To point the view, or direct the steps towards any 
thing;, to tend towards; to endeavour to roach or 
obtain: with to formerly, now only with at. 

Lo» here the world is bliss; so here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made. 

Such grace now to be.happy is before thee laid. Spenser, F. Q. 

Another kind there’is, which although we desire for itself, 
as health, and virtue, and knowledge, nevertheless they are 
not the hist mark whereat we aim, but have their further end 
whereunto they $l»referred. t ' JffoohA. 

Swoln with\tif|ilatju|(^ and. aiming still at more, , . 

.He now provokes the sea gotfs from the shore. t)ryden, Mn.^ 

h $ • 1 


Religion.tends to the case and pleasure, the peace and 
tranquillity of our minds, which ail the wisdom of the world 
did always aim at, as the utmost felicity of this life. TUlotson. 

3. To guess, v 

To Aim. v. a. To direct the missile weapon ; more 
particularly taken for the act of pointing the 
weapon by tlic* eye, before its dismission from the 
hand. 

And proud Idem, PrismN charioteer. 

Who shakes his empty reins, and aims his airy spear. Dry den. 

Aim. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. The direction of a miss^c weapon, 

Asrntiius, youn" and eager of his game, 

Soon bent his liow, uncertain of his aim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc’d his bowels throifgh hi., panting sides. 

• Drydcn, Ain. vii. 69 ( 

2. The point to which the tiling thrown is directed. 

Arrows fled not swifter toward their aim. 

Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety. 

Fly from the field. Shalsprare, Henry IV. P. II. 

( 3. In a figurative sense, a purpose; a scheme; an in¬ 
tention ; a design. 

He trusted to lane equal 1 M the Most High, 

If he oppos’d: uad, tgith ambitious aim 
Against the throne, and monarchy of God, • 

Rais’d impious war. • ^ Millen, P.L. i. 41. 

But see, how oft ambitious aims “-c crost. 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost. ’ Pope. 

4. The object of a design ; the thing after which any 
one endeavours. 

The safest way is to suppose, that the epistle has but one 
aim, till, by a frequent perusal of it, you are forced to see 
there are distinct independent parts. 

Locke, *Essay on St. Paul’s Epistles. 

5. Conjecture; guess. 

It is impossible, by aim, to tell it; end, for experience and 
knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thereof. Spr :< < r on Ireland. 

There is a history in all men's lives, 

Figuring die nature of the times deceas'd ; 

The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of'tJie main chance of things, 

As yet not come to life, which, in their seeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreasur’d. Shakspeare, Henry IV 

A'imi.ess.# adj. [from aim and less.] Without aim. 

In his blind aimless hand a pile he shook, 

And threw it not in vain. May’s Tjgqan, b. 5. 

The Turks, half asleep, run about in aimless dob fusion 

Dryden, Don Sebastian. 

AIR. 7 i. s. [air, Fr. air, Lat.] • 

1. The element encompassing the terraqueous globe. 

If Iwvere to tell what I mean by the word air , I may say. 
it is dint "fine matter which we breathe in and b'-eathc out 
continually; or it is that thin fluid body, in which the birds 
fly, a little above die earth; or it is that invisible matter, 
which fills all places near the earth, or which immediately 
encompasses the globe of earth and water. Waits, Logiek. 

2. The state of the air; or the air considered with 

regard to health. * * 

There be many food aud healthful airs, that do appear by 
habitation and other proofs, that differ not in smell from other 
air.,. Paeon, Natural History, No. 904. 

3. Air in motion; a small gcntlo wind. 

Fresh gales, and gentle airs, 

Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their wing*'' 

Flung rose, riujig odours from the spicy throb 
Disporting ! Milton, P. I., viii. 51 j 

But safe repose, without an mV of breath. 

Dwells here, and n dumb,quiet next to death. Dryden. 

. v Let vctnal airs througll%anbUrtii oners play. 

And AlHoii't cliffk resound, the rural lay. Pope, Pastor As 

4. Scent; vapour. * v 
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Stink* which the nostrils straight abhor are not the mo.t 
pernicious; but aueri stir* as have io*ht simtliMrde Msu* s 

bod tv; and so insinuate t^eqwctves apd betray the spirits. Bacon. 

5. Blast; pestHomtial vapoitf, v < 

All the stor’d vengeaucici ofheaven fell 

On her ingrMefel ton ! stnke her young bones, 

You takin$®ta, with lameness. 1 Shakspeare, K ing Lear. 

6 . Any thing light or uncertain; that is as light, as 
air. 


O momentarwaraee of mortal men. 

Which we inorelwait for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
lives Hkc a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down. Shakspeare, Rick. Ill 
7. The open weather; nir unconfined. 

Tha garden was inclos’d within the sguare. 

Where young Emilia took tl*3 morning air. Drydcn, Fables. 
0. Vent; utterance; emission into the air.• 

I would have ask’d you, if I durst for shame, 

. If still you lov’d ? you gave it air before me. 

But ah ! why were we not both of a sex ? 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime. Drydcn. 

9- Publication ; exposure to the publick view anil 
knowledge. 

I am sorry to find it has taken air, that I have some hand in 
these papers. Pape, Letters. 

io..intelligence; information. This' is not now in 
'rise. 

It grew from jthe rtfri^vliich the princes and stales abroad 
received from their ambassadors and agents here. 

Jlaevit, Jinn !/ VII. 

it. Mustek, whether light or serious; sound; air 
modulated. 


This musick crept by mo upon the waters, 

Allaying both tlicir fury, and iny passion, 

. With its sweet air. , Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Call in some jrmsick; I have heard, soft airs 
Con chanfi our senses, and expel our cares. Denham, Sophy. 

The ’same airs, which soni- entertain with most delightful 
transports, toothers are importune, fUanrille, Scepsis Sen nt. 

Since wi have such a treasury of words, so proper for the 
■ *ir*~o( musick, I wonder that persons should give so little at¬ 
tention. Ai/dison, Spectator, No. 406. 

Rome on the swelling notes, our souls aspire, 

While solemn airs improve the saereil fire; 

And angels lean from heaven to hear ! Dope, St. Cecilia. 

—When the soul is sunk with cares, 

Exalt|hcrirt enlivening airs. Tope, St. Cecilia. 

1 Sl» Urictry; n song. 

‘‘S ^ The repeated air 
Of sad Elecrfa’s poet, had the power 1 

To,save the Athenian walls from ruih bare. Milton, V. R. 

13, The mien, or nmhner, of the person; the look. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air, 

.Of gesture, or least action, over-aw’d « 

•pisja.-ilire. Milton. P. L. 

Eor the air of youth 

ft eful,Bml cheerful, iu thy blood sliall reign 
cTanriuiUvilainpof cold and dry, 

Tp Wfclgn'th^spiriti'ilown :nml last consume 

The balm of life. Milton, P. I,. 

But, having thfrMe before us, beside the experience of all 
they knew, it is no wondefto hit some airs and features, which 
tWSv haVe blissed. Drydcn, on Ifrdmatick Poetry. 

There is something wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
."picture. Addison, Remarks on Italy. 

0 nY«t sthould4fre'Grachs all thy figures place, 

, tAn . kbrsAth $oA dir divine on every foce. Pope. 

ogkiboured manner or gesture; as, a 

t0 ldtW mV," u gay air. ' ' * • 

JVliom Aneus follows, with a fawning air ; 

BfstVliin within and proudly popular. Drydcn, JF.n. yii 
of these sort 0$ beauties, which lust but foi^n 
^Woft^pnt; as, the different airs of an assembly, upon the sighf 
ef M uhexjWcted and" iincommoir object, some particularity of 
‘•"U yfiflggPpatron, some graceful action, a’ smile, a glance of ah 
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eye, a disdainful look, a look of gravity,and a thousand other 
, such like things. enM Drydcn,’Dufrchioy. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of state,' and 
they naturally gave themselves airs of kings, and princes, of 
which the ministers of' othfr tuitions are-only the represeatn- 

- tives. _ Addison, Remarks on Italy. 

To curl their waving hairs, _ . , 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs. ' ..Pope. 

Jle assumes nud affects an entire set of very different airs; 
he conceives himself a being of a superiour nature. . ’• ■ Swift. 

15. Appearance. ‘ 

As it was communicated with tile nir of h secret, it 'soon 
found its way into the Wfirld. Pop r, Dcd. toft ape of the Lock. 

16. [In horsemanship.] Airs denote the artificial or 
practised motion of a managed horse. Chamber *. 

To Am. v .«. [from the noun air .2 

1. To expose to the air; to open to the air. 

The others make it a matter, of small commendation in 
itself, if they, w ho wear it, do nothing else but air the robes, 
which their place required). Hooker, v. so. 

Fleas breed principally of straw or mats, where there lintli 
been a little moisture, or tins chamber and bed-straw kept 
close, and not aired. Bacon, Natural History, No..69#. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that sat upon the jail, and numbers of 
those that attended the business, or werpresent, sickened upon 
it, and died. Therefore, it were good wisdom, that, in such 
cases, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

Baron, Natural History, No. 914. 

As the ants were airing their provisions one winter, up 
conics a hungry grasshopper to them, and begs a charity. 

■ if Estrange, Tables. 

Or wicker-baskets weave, or air the corn. Drydcn, Virgil. 

2. To gratify, by enjoying the open air; with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Nay, stay a little—— 

Were yeti hut riding forth to air yourself. 

Such parting were too petty. Shakspeare, Cynbeline. 

I ascended the highest hills of Bngdut, in order to pass the 
rest of the day in meditation and prayers. As I was here air- 
i/ig myself oil the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life. Addison, S/nrt. 

3. To air liquor*; to warm them by the fire: a term 
used in conversation. 


4. To breed in nests. In this sense it is derived from 
ari-y, a nest. It is now out of use. 

You may add their busy, Jangeroiu, disroUrteoip, yea, and 
sometimes despiteful stealing, one from another, ot the eggs 
and young ones; who, it’ they were allowed to - air naturally 
and quietly, there would be store sufficient, to kill not only 
the partridges, but even all the good housewives chickens in a 
country. Carey?* Survey if Conneall. 

ATiiBAu/ods.# n. s. [from air and bqttoonty A 
machine, filled with air, which mounts to' a ‘con¬ 
siderable height. See Balloon. . s, 

A'ikbladder. v. s, [from air and bladder *!, . 

1. Any cuticle or vesicle filled with air. . 

The pulmonary artery and vein pass along the surj^p^ of 
these airbladders , in an infinite number of ramification's. 

* ' ArStcHtidt i/gjfUditmts. 

2. The bladder in fishes,' by the ' fylfitrt^tfion ttnd 
dilntatiriri of'vdhicb," tblra vafy ttt£ WfopeVtitt of 
thedv kreighV to tfttit of their fadu^ and' 

Thofigh' the airbtdtfdcfin fishes seenfy iftlefeiisiryTfe: Vwim- 
mknifyet soirte tire id fernfedlktdhhrim'^iUtWit if: 1 GuA&Mh. 

A'tR-ffbi h.Wddjf B&rn of the aOT'anlmu 3 i- \ 

AmfsCe! thi dcMckwracew W«tt yv»{x. r i H)t ■ I >.jj1 - 

rinpntient of the ,.J'» Hbhgffdk St JAoiUckkUpkin. 

A'iR-BHif.v«JO.# iiorfc and‘>it>«tV.] 

*l>tfyingttbb.windsk> noavi’ 

. Yotir statfcly and amMning dritert v . yn 
-if giutkspeerr, MrJIf n, 
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AiBBuiyf. adj. [from air and build.'} Built-in^® 
without nny solid foundation. 

, . Hence the fool’s paradise, the statesman’s scheme, 

The airlu'U castle, and thegolflten dream, 

The limid’s roman tick wish, die chymist’s flame, 

And poet’s vfsjpn of eternal fame. Pope, Dunciad. lii. 

Air-prawn. adj. [from air and drawn.} Drawn or 
painted iu air: a word not used. 

This is the very painting of your fear, , 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said. 

Led you to Qppcan. ■ % Shabpeare, Macbeth. 

ATr EMBBAOBp.* adj. [from air and embraced .] 

He, like an all unfolding canopy, 

Fram’d the vast concave oT the spangled sky; 

And in the air-emhrared waters set 

The basis of his hanging cabinet. Sandys, Ps. 104. 

ATreh. m. s. [from To&ir.] He that exposes to the 
air. 

ATuiiole. n. s. [from air and hole.} A hole to admit 
. die air. • 

AT rj ness. n. s. [from airy.} 

1. Openness; exposure to the air. 

2. Lightness: gaifty; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains to make clas- 
sick learning speak their language; if they have not succeeded, 
it must be imputed to a certain talkativeness and airiness repre¬ 
sented in their tongue, which will never agree with the sedate- 
ne.» of the Romans, or the solemnity of the Greeks. t Felton. 

.A'ihing. n. s. [from fl/r.] A short journey or ramble 
to enjoy the free a ir. 

Tliis little fleet serves only to fetch them wine and com, and 
to give their ladies an airing iu the summer-season. Addison. 

Ai'rless. adj. [from air.] Wanting communication 
with the free air. 

Nor stony tower, nor w ills of beaten brass, 

Nor airh-ss dungeon, nor strong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 

Shahspcare, J. Ceesar. 
AT rung. n.s. [from air, for gai/ety.} A young, light, 
thoughtless, gay person. 

Some more there be, slight air lings, will be won 
With dogs, and horses, and perhaps a whore. B. Jonson. 

ATnotN.-fc w. s. A guu so contrived as to bo 
charged with air, instead of jKiwder. Dirt. 

ATrpoisf..# n.s. An instrument to measure the 
weight of the air. 

Mr. Hooke had read in the minutes of the last meeting, 
that he had contrived a barometer, by which an infinite num¬ 
ber of small imitations of the air might be discovered, which 
would be wholly invisible and insensible by the more common 
earpofkcs. ' Hist. Royal Hoc. iii. j6.i. 

ATrpump. n.s. [from air and pump.} 

A machine by whose means the air is exhausted 
out of proper vessels. 1 The principle on which it is 
btiilt, is the elasticity of the air; as that on which 
the watcrpuxnp iu founded, is on the gravity of the 
ujr. The invention of this curious instrument is 
ascribed to Qtto de Qggrick, consul of Magdc- 
bourg, in id££. . But his machine labpurcd under 
seve^ defect^ the fonpe, necessary to work it was 
very great, .RtuliJlhe progress very slow; it was to 
be kept under water,, jowl abject of no change of 
subjects tor experiments.., Mfc Boyle, with the 
assistance of Dr. Hooke, removed several incon- 
veniencMs; though, still,- tfec* working was laborious; 
by reason' of the pressure of the atmosphere iat 
every cxsuctiorf. -This labour has been since 
removed Tty Mr.' who, by adtfing a 
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second barrel and piston, to rise as theotheffell, 
and fell afeh rase, made the pressure of the atmos¬ 
phere on the 61 descending one, of Is much service 
as it was of disservice in the ascending .one. yteam 
made a further improvement, by reducing the 
alternate motion of the hand and winch to a cirtidar 
one. Chambers. 

The _ air that, in exhausted receivers airpumps, is -ex¬ 
haled from minerals, and flesh, and fruits, and liquors, is 
as true und genuine as to elasticity and density^ or rarefaction, 
as that we respire iu; and yet this factitious air is so for from 
being fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, 
even sooner than pie absence of air, or a vacuum itself. Bentley . 

AT rshaft. n. s. [f/om air and shaft.) A passage for 
the air into mines and subterraneous places. 

Bv the* sinking of an air shaft, the air hath liberty !o circu¬ 
late, and carry out the steams lioth of the miners breath and 
the damps, which would otherwise stagnate there. Ray. 


ATr-stirhjng.# adj. [from air and stirring ,] That 
which puts the air in motion. 

This plague was staid at last 
By blasts of strong aii-itirnng Northern w ind. 

May's Lucan, i. 

AT 11-Tit re ATEty ng,# adj. [from air and threaten. 
A fine compound, and well adapted* in the follow¬ 
ing ancient description.] Threatening the air. 

As from air-threat'ning tops of cedars tall. 

The leaves, that whilom were so fresh and green, 
lu healthless autumn to the ground do fall. 

And others in their rooms at spring arc seen : 

So proudest states, among-1 the spates of men. 

Now mount the lofty top of fortune’s wheel, 

Now fall again, now firmly stand, now reel. 

• Mir. for Mag. p. 363, 

ATry. adj. [from air; aereus, Lat.] « , 

1. Composed of air. 

The first is the transmission, or emission, of the thinner and 


more airy parts of bodies; ns, in odours and infections: and 
this is, of all the rest, the most corporeal. Bacon. 

2. Relating to the air; belonging to the air. 

There are fishes that have wings, that are no strangers to 
the airy region. • Boyle. 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers here forsake the fields below. 

And, wondering at their height, through airy channels flow. 

Addison. 


4. Open to the free air. * .. 

Joy’d to range abroad in fresh attire 
Through tiie wide compass of the airucQast. Spenser. 

5. Light as air; thin; unsubsuinliul; without soli¬ 
dity. 

I htdd ambition of so airy and light a quality, that it is but 
a shadow’? shadow. Shakspearr, Hamlet. 

Still may the doc the wandering troops constrain 
Of (7 ry ghosts, and vex the guilty train. Dryaen, 

6 . Wanting reality; having no steady foundation in 
truth or nature; vain ; trifling. 

Nor think with ^ind ,m 
Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou can’st not. MJto% P. L. . 

Nor (to avoid such meanness) soaring high. 

With empty -ound, and airy notions, fly. Roscommon, 

1 have found 11 complaint concerning the scarcity of money, 
which occasioned many airy propositions for the remedy of K, 

Temple, Miscellanies, 

7. Fluttering ^ loose; as if to catch the air; full t erf 

levity. . <' 


The painters draw their nymphs in thin andei^y habits; 
feut the weight of goW^pd of gmbnjideriM is reserved foe 
queens and goddesses. „ , „ , Drydm. 

* By this ifopn&of ladles, 1m means' all young persons, slender. 
fi'K’ly. fgap%d, wry b jpA delicate: sush os are nymphs and 
Naiads. ~ ' Vrydtn. 
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*. Gay; sprightly ; full of mirth; vivacious; lively; 
spirited; light of hoaet. . *&> 

He that is tik&ry and airy &t*t$ore, w£en he sees a sad tem¬ 
pest,on the sea, or dances when God thunders from heaven, 
regards not when God speaks to all the world. lip. Taylor. 

Airy-flyuTg.* adj. [From air antl/j/.] l’lying like air. 

Behoves no more 

%t sidelong to the gently-waving wind, 

To lay the wcll-tun’d instrument reclin'd. 

From which with airy-flying fingers light, 

JBbyond each mortal touch the most refin’d, 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight, 

Whence with just cause the harp of Eolus it bight. 

Thom^pn, Cast, of Ind. c. l. 

Airy-ltght.^ adj. Light as air. Milton, in his 
accustomed manner, writes it a'cry. 

His sleep • 

Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. Milton,.!’. L. v. 4. 

Aisle. w. s. [Tims lilt* word is written by Addison, 
but perhaps improperly; since it seems deduciblc 

. only from either a fie, a wing, or alive, a path, and 
is therefore to be written aile, Dr. Johnson says; 
but perhaps Addison had in mind the Latin ascclhc , * 
used for ahr. V. Du Cange.] -The walks in a church, 
or wings of. a quire. • • 

The abbey t» by no means so magnificent as one would ex¬ 
pect from its endowments. The church is one huge nef, with 
a double xds/c to it; and, at each end, is a large quire. 

Addison. 

There arc also ala; ccrlesiarwm, which we meet with in 
Church-writers; as we corruptly call them the isles of 
“ diuretics, &c. • Abp. Sane raft, Scnn. |>. 151. 

The Latin Church called them ailcc, wings; thence the 
French, let odes ; and wc mom corruptly, ites ; from their re¬ 
semblance of the church *0 a dove. 

S^r 11. IVhder's Dcscript. of Anr. Churches, p. 8a. 

Ait, o&'J 5 yght. «. s. [supposed, by Skinner, to be 
corrupted from isit 1.1 A small island in a river. 
JUT AGE. n. s. [Fr.] An additional pipe to 
water-works. Diet. 

To Ake.'I' v. 71. [from clx&t Gr. and therefore more 
grammatically written ache. Say. ace, Germ, achi] 

1. To feel a lasting pain, generally of the internal 
parts; distinguished from smart, which is commonly 
used of uneasiness in the external parts; but this is 
no accurate account. 

To sue, and be deny’d, such common grace. 

My wounds akc at you! . Shakspearc. 

Let our finger«ff£r, ^kI it endues 
Our other healthful members with a sense 
Of p atrt. Shalcspearc. 

Were tlie pleasure of drinking accompanied, the jrcry mo¬ 
ment, with that tick stomach and akiug head, which, in some 
men, ore sure to follow, 1 think, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. Locke. 

His limbs must akc, with daily toils opprest, 

Jre long-wish’d night brings necessary rest; Prior. 

2, It is frequently applietl, in an improper sense, to 
the heart; as fthc ltearl akes to imply grief or 
fear. Shakspearc has used it, still more licentiously, 
of the soul. 

My soul akes 

Toknow when two authorities are up, 

. Neither supreme, how soon confusion 

May enter. Shakspearc, Coriol. 

Here shame dissuades him, there bit fear prevails. 

And each, by turns, his aking heart assails. Addison. 

.However men may put the licst face upon things, yet 

' certainly there is no such poiu as an aking angry conscience 
under a merry aspect South, Serin, viii. fyS. «| 

Aiu'N.'f- adj. [from a and kin, perhaps corrupted 
from qf, i. e. of kini] 

- 1, Related to; allied by blood; used of persons. 
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v '' I ds not envy thee, Pamela; only I wish, that, being thy 
sister in nature, I were not to for off akin in fortune. Sidney. 

2 . Allied to by nature; partaking of the same pro¬ 
perties: used of things. 

The cankered passion of envy is nothing 0*111 to the silly 
envy of the ass. 1 +Estrange, Fables. 

Some limbs again in bulk or stature • • 

Unlike, and not akin by nature. 

In concert act, like modern friends, 

Bccawic one serves the other’s ends. _ _ " Prior. 

lie separates it from questions with which it may have 
been complicated, and# distinguishes it from questions which 
may be akin to it. Watts, Imp. of the Mind. 

Al, Attlk, Ad ale,'}- do all seem to be corruptions 
of the Saxon iFpel, noble, famous ; as also, Ailing 
ami Ad ling, are corruptions of iEpelmj, noble, 
splendid, famous. . ^ 

Al* Aid, being initials,* arc derived from the 
Saxon Ealb, ancient ; and so, oftentimes, the ini¬ 
tial all, being melted by the Normans, from the 
Saxon ealb. Gibson's Camden. 

Al is also the Arabick prefix to many of our 
words; i\$, al-coran, al-covc, al-chymy, al-nttbick , 
al-tnanuck, &c. 

A'i.araster. n. s. [*x«( 3 «rfcv.] A kind of soft mar¬ 
ble, easier to cut, and less durable, than the other 
kinds; some is white, which is most common; some 
of the colour of horn, and transparent; some yellow, 
like honey, marked with viens. 'JTlie ancients used 
it to make boxes for perfumes. Savary. 

Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. Shakspearc. 

A'i.ajjastf.i:. adj. Made of alabaster. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabaster column, 
(bund in the ruins of Livia’s portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may he seen over the high altar of Kt. Maria in Cam- 
pitello; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in 
the shape of a cross, in a hole of the wall ; so that the light 
passing through it, makes it look to those in the church, like 
n huge transparent cross of amber. Addison on Italy. 

Ai.a'ck. interject. [This word seems only the corrup¬ 
tion of alas.] Alas; an expression of sorrow. 

Alack ! when once our grace we have forgot, 

Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 

Shakspearc, Measure for Measure. 

At thunder now no more I start. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart: 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack! 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Swift. 

Ala'ckaday. interjection. [This, like the former, is 
for alas the day. ] A word noting sorrow and me¬ 
lancholy.* 

Ala'criousi.y. adv. [from alacrious, supposed to be 
formed from alums ; but of alacrious I have found 
no example.] Cheerfully; without dejection. 

Epatninendas alacrioiuly expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory of the victories he had at- 
chieved for his country. Government of tkh Tongue. 

Ala'criouhness.# n. s, [from alacrious .] Briskness, 
liveliness. 

To infuse some life, some alacrioutness into you, for that 
purpose, I shall descend to the more sensitive, qdickeping, 
enlivening port of the text. , Hammond, Serm. p.553. 

Ala'crity. n. s. [alacritas, Lat.] Cheerfulness, ex¬ 
pressed by some outward ,token; sprightliness; 
gaiety; liveliness; cheerful willingness.. 

» These orders were, on all sides, yielded unto with no less 
alterity of mind, than cities, unable to hold out any longer, 
arc wont to shew when they take ^conditions, such as it liketh 
him, to °ff er them, which hath them in the narrow straits of 
advantage. ' % Hooker, 
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Give-mo a bowl of wine; v , 

I lrnvo not that alacrity of spirit, • i . 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was limitt to have. Shakspeare. 

• He glad, that now his sea should find a shore. 

With fresh alacrity, and ibroe renew’d, 

Springs upward. Mi!ion, P.L., 

Never did iff on more joyfully obey, 

Or sotnier understood trie sign to fly : 

With such atociity they bore aw ay, . 

As'if, to 'praise them, all the states stood by. Drydcn. 

ALMMIHJi.’f ik .1. The lowest note but ffnc in 
Guido Arctine’s scale of musick. 

She nm tluSbijgh all the keys liVwi a-lami-rc to double 
gammut. t*\ Guyton, Stoles on £). QuLr. p. X ;. 

Ai.aMo'de,'!' adv. [« la modi ', Fr.] According to tire 
fashion: a low word. It is used likewise l>y shop- 
kcenel* for a kind of thin silken manufacture. 

Ugwitoinodrs art- suitable shapings of her mind t<? all changes 
of occurrences or condition j when wooed, not stftruKd; when 
wed, uol imperious or various; in abuuduuee, tjoderato ; in 
straightenings, content or patient. 

Hni/tyek, Manners of the Eng. p.,154. 

. ‘The principal branch of the atoniode [style] is the prurient, a 
style greatly advanced and honoured of late by the practice of 
persons of the first quality. 

+dr bath not and Pope, M. Bcribi. rw Ms:. 

Ai ( A.'k». adv. [from a tor at, and land.'] At land; 
landed; on the dry ground. 

He only, with the prince his cousin, were cast aland, far off 
from the place whither their desires would have guided then;. 

t S'dkey. 

Three more, fierce Eurtis, in his nngrv mood, • 

Hash’d on tile shallows of the moving Mind, 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor’d aland Drydce. 

ALA'RM.'j* m. i. [from the French, a I'annc , to 
arms; as a irr !i I'urme, to call to arms.] 

1. A cry by which men are summoned to thffir arms.; 
as, at the approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered together, you shall 
blow, but you shall not sound an alarm. Humbe.-s. 

God himself is with us tor our captain, and his priests with 
sounding trumpets, to erv alarms against you. C/iron. idii. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Uveites us to arms. 

With shrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dryden. 

Taught by this stroke, renounce the war’s alarms. 

And learn to tremble at the name of amts. Pape, Iliad. 

2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching; as, 
an alarm of lire. 

3. Any tumult or disturbance. 

' Crowds of rivals for thy mother's charms. 

Thy palace fills with insults and alarms. fope, Odyssey 

4. 1 A clock that strikes an alarm. 

’ If ft stranger open it, it setteth an alarm a-going, which the 
stranger cannot stop from running out. * 

“ Mary. IVorreslrr, Ccni.of Inv. 72. 

The alarm in the watch will awaken men to a reflection 
upon the art of its contriver. Spencer, on Prodigies, p. 124. 

To Ala'um. v. a. [from alarm, the noun.] 

1. To call to arms. . 

2...T0 disturb; as, with the approach of an enemy. 

, * The wasp the hive alarm 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addison. 

3. To surprise with the apprehension of any danger. 

When rage misguides me, or when fear atoms. 

When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, Tioke/l. 

4. Tft tJRsturb in general. 

His stin, , CujEfav<>t,tirnsVd the briny flood ; 

Upon his stern ttSfawny Centanr stood, 

Who li&v’d aitWk 1 ; And threafning still to throw, 

hah(& AfarriPdtho teas lielow. IJfyatn. 

dtahn and bell. J The, boll 
that is rung at the approach of an enemy. 
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On the gates alarmbdls, or watelibells, twenty pound weigh; 
of metal Milton, BbU.-qf Mpscovia, eh, 3. 

The alarmbell rings from our ^ilxaiuhrA pcalls, . * 

And, from the stilts, sound.drums tmdatittilles.j& Dryden. 

Ala'iimino. particip. [from cdann -1 Terrifying; 
awakening; surprising; as, an alarming message; 
an alarming pain, ' "V, . 

Alahmingi.v'.iS adv. I11 an nlarfliing manner. 

Ai.aumist.# n. s. lie who excites an alarm. Tito 
word is quite modern. 

Ar.A iiMi'osT. n. f. [from alarm and post. ] The post. 01 
place appointed to each body of men, to appear at, 
when an alarm shall happen. 

ALaintivAToj.’^* v. s. [from alarm and U’at(h.~\ A 
watch that strikes tlic hopr by regulated movement; 
an alarum. 

You ^hiill hiuc a gold utorittwalch, which, as there may b? 
cause, st-.il! av.ukeyou. Sir T. Herbert, Mew. 

This relation is in proirrntion of what if. formerly men¬ 
tioned, ruucr ming the clock or alarm watch his Majesty in. 
teiiile. I to dispose of. Ibid. 

A1, n.s. [corrupted, as it scon.s, front alarm. \ 

See At.MtM, 

Now are our b r o\vs bound with virtoriou. wreath'., 

G.,r bruised man* lump up for uionuincnls, 

Our stern uta<unis charg'd to merry jneetii'jS. 

• ShaJ.spi.are, Urn. I\ 

His Majesty did most worthily and prudently ring out the 
o.V<-bell, to awaken ail other princes. 

Jiacon, Charge in the Star-Chamber. 

That Aiuuiro might better bear. 

She sets a drum at either ear; , 

And loud or gentle, harsh or sweet, 

Are but tY alarums which they beat. Prior. 

To Ai.a'V.i m. v. a. [corrupted from To aim «?.] Sec 
A lakh. * 

Withered murder . . 

( Alamo! d bv hi, sentinel the wolf. 

Whose Ii<n\i’s his uate.h) thus with his stealthy pace- 
-Moves like a ghost. Shnkspeurc, Macbeth, 

Ala's, inlay. \lulus, Fr. cylaes, Dutch.] 

1. A word expressing lamentation, when we use it of 
ourselves. • 


But yet, alas J O but yet, alas J our haps be but bard baps'. 

Sid’icy. 

Jins J how little from the grave we claim J * 

Thou but preserv’st a formdfeid I n name. Pope. 

2. A word of pity, when used of other persons. * 

Mas ! poor Protlieus, thou hast entertained v 
A fox to be the shcphcrcT of thy Iambs. v , Shah-spear,. 

3. A word of sorrow and concern, when used of 
things. 

Thus snith the Lord God, smite with thine hand, and stamp 
with thy loot, and say, Alas! for all the evil abominations of 
the house of Israel. Esckir. 

AlasJ both for the deed, and for the cause! Mil Ion. 

Alas I for pity of this bloody field; 

Piteous indeed must be, when I, a spirit, ts> 

Can have, so soft a sense of human u ocs. ,, ■■■■■ Drydgn. 

Alas the day. inttrj. Ah, itnliafpyday 1 ■ lV 


Atos the dan! I never gave him cause. 


Shatespcare. 


Atos a day ! \ 011 have ruined my poor mistress; yon hnv£ 
made a gap in her reputation; and can you blame her if she 
make it up with her husband ? . .an •fbqgpere. 

Alas the while, iti/eij. Ah! unhappy time l.v 


All as the sheep, such was the shepherd’s look f , '" w ® 

For pale and wan he Was, ( alas the while !) 

May seem he lov’d, or else some care he took. Spenser. 

Ai/atf..'}' adv. [from a and l»te,] , Lately j., no long 
time ago. ”* 

» I sawe stondyng the goodly portress, 

WI11 rite axed me, from whence Ieanje Mate. 

Halves, Tower of Doctrine, eh. ; 
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They all lock themselves up alatc ; 

^Drtalk in character. **' 'r B. Jon ton, Scj. ii. 

Where chilling frost alate&d nip, m, 

There flasffeth now a fire gg, & 

Where deep disdain bred noisom hate. 

. There kmdleth now desire. Greene, Dittie of Doralicia. 
Ai*4TERNU#?# n. f. [In bota«y.J Evergreen privet. 
The alatcrnus, whie|t we have lately received from the hot¬ 
test parti of Languedoc, thrives with us in England, as if it were 
on indigene. Evelyn. 

Ajup.*f* n. s. Jalbutn , Lat.] A surplice; a white linen 
weatment worn by priests; as Dr. Johnson observes; 
but It differed from thp modem surplice, as it was 
worn close at the wrists, like as the lawn sleeves of a 
bishop now are. 

Earn priest adorn'd was is a surplicC white; 

* The bishop* donn’d their albs and ropes of state. m 

Fairfax, Tasso, ii. 4. 
They [the bishops] shall have upon them in time of their mi¬ 
nistration, besides their rochet, a surplire or alb, and a cope or 
vestment. Bub rick of K. Edw. VI. 

A^usatuoss.* n. s. A south sea bird. 

We saw a great number of sea bird3, particularly albatrosses. 

Hawkesworth's Voyages. • 

Ai.be'. ? adv. [a coalition of the words all be it so. 
Albe'it. y Skinner.] Although; notwithstanding; 
though it should be. 

Ne wou’d he suffer sleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowsy den was next. Spenser. 

This very thing is cause sufficient, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reason teach them, should, 
notwithstanding, be prescribed even by human law. Hooker. 
r One whose eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears, as fast as the Arabjan trees 

Their medicinal gum. . Shakspcare. 

He, who has a probable belief, that he shall meet with thieves 
in such d road,' minks himself to have reason enough to decline 
it, albeit lie is sure to sustain some less, though yet consider¬ 
able, inconvenience, by his so doing. South, Serm. 

A'lbiCOBE.% n.s. A sca-fish. 

The albicore that followcth night and day 
The flying-fish, and takes them for his prey. 

Davors, Set rets of Angling, ii. 

Ai.bifica'tion.# n. s. [from alffus and Jio.] A che¬ 
mical term for making white. 

Our lambes brenning botlie night and day, 

To bring about our crufte if dut we may: 

OusOKiunieis ckc of caicinuti^^ 

And of wateres albificatinn. Chaucer, Chan. Yeoman's Talc. 

Albige , nses.* ( n. s. A sect *0 called from Albi, in 
Upper Longuetlol, where they originated. They 
'„forjbad the eating of flesh, condemned matrimony, 
and denied, as the Romanists say, that man ought 
to make any external profession of their faith. 

Anselm Fayditt,u troubadour of the eleventh century, wrote 
a sort'of satirical drama called the' Heresy of the Fathers, 

. “ Hcregia del Preyres,” a ridicule on the council which con- 
Vtemned the Albigcnset. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, i. ,;6. 


F.ggs will freeze m the albugineous part thereof. 

Brown, Fn/g. Err. 

I opened it by incision, giving vent first to an albugineous, 
then to white concocted mutter; upon which the tumour sunk. 

Wiseman's Surg. 

ALBUGO, n.s, [Lat.] A disease in the eye, by 
which the cornea contracts a whitendks. The same 
... with leueomn. 

A'l-BCW.# ji.s. [Lat.] A book, in which foreigners 
. - have long been accustomed to insert the autographs 1 
of celebrated people. Or* as I Iowcll quaintly ex¬ 
plains if, “ A stftall legev booke fairely boqnd up 
to 


[albugo, Lat.] 


Resembling the 


Al.BUCiffEOTJfR Ttt#. 
white of an egg. 
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table-book will, wherein when they [travellers] 

' meet with any person of note and eminency, apd 
journey or pension with turn any time, they, desire 
him to write his name^ith some short sentence, 
"* which they call the mot of remembrance.” Instruc¬ 
tions for Foreign Travel, p. 53. * . > 

The composer of this work, in his begging scrap* ftlj about, 
I 'know not by what means, seems to have lighted on a merry 
definition of an ambassador, which above eight years tSbfore, 
passiffg by that wav, I had chanced to set down, at my friend’s, 
Mr. Christopher Fleckmnor, in his album of friends, after the 
Herman custom, (a wmlc paper book used by the Dutch for sneh 
kind of mottos) which was worded thus: Legatus est vir bonus 
peregre missus ad mentiendum reipub. causa. 

Sir It. Wotton, Lett, to M. Velserus. 

AT.burn colour. n.s. See Auburn. <! - 

Alca'icx.* adj. Signifying jhe measure of used 
by die poet Alcaeus. 

There h the smaller Alcaide verse with a molosse interposed 
in that noble place in the Revelation, which consists of strong 
and harmonious measures. • Blackmail, Sac. Class, ii. too. 

Leave things so prostitute. 

And take th’ Alcaick lute, 

Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon’s lyre. 

* B. Jenson to Himself. 

Alca'ick.# n. s. The verse itself, consisting of two 
da&yls and two trochees. 

Take away that foot ««i i»« froyi Sian **i *«"/,• ,«1 Han- 
AiSv, at\s.tif, Rev. x. 14. and you have that fine Alcaick, 

9 • "Ehuri xai/teriXiur, x.XXi'is. 

Blackmail, Sac. Class, ii. tot. 

He has a copy of Alcaicks extant in an Oxford collection on 
the death of Camden. 

Warton, Holes to Milton's Smaller Poems, p. 419. 

A'lcahest. n. s. An Arabick word, to express an 
universal dissolvent, pretended to by Paracelsus and 
Hchnont. Qjiiney. 

Alca'id. n.s. [from al, Arab, and "IjTlp, the head.] 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a castle. 

. Th’ alcaid 

Shuns me, and, with a griui civility, 

Bows, and declines my walks. Dryden. 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city, first instituted by 

the Saracens. Dm Cange. 

ALCANNA, n. s. An Egyptian plant used in dying; 
the leaves making a yellow, infused in water, ami a 
red in acid liquours. 

The root of alcanna, though green, will give a red stain. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Alciiy'mical. adj. [from alchymy.] Relating to al- 
chymy; produced by alchymy. 

The rose-noble, then current for six shillings ami eightpcncc, 
the alchymifes do afiirm as an unwritten verity, was made by 
projection or multiplication alchymical of Raymond Lully in 
the tower of London. Camden, Bou. 

Atxiiy'mically. adv. [from alchymical.] In the man¬ 
ner of an alchymist; by means of alchymy. 

Raymond Lully would prove it alrhytnicttUy. Camden. 

A'LCHYMisT.-f- m. s. [from alchymy.] One who pur¬ 
sues or professes the science of alchymy. "Chuuccr 
calls such an one, an alchumister. 

To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymjsl. 

Turning with splendour of his precipuseye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittermd gplii. ShaktfeareA^.John. 

Every alchymist knows, that gold WiH endure a vehement 
fire for a long time without any change; and aft.er it has been 
divided by corrosive liquors, into invisible parts, yet may 

* presently be precipitated so as to appear in its own form. Grew. 

Alchymi'sticai..# adj. Actjfog like an alchymist; 
practising alchymy. 
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The alchymitlical cabulists, or cabalistic&l ajkh wpists, have 
extracted the name, or number, whether you tritfL&di of the - 
«rord Jehovah, after a strange manner. -Jghtfoot, Mitcdl.p.n. 

• As the Ant sort of legislators attended to the different kinds ■" 
of citisena, and combined them ihto one commonwealth, the 
others, the metaphysical and alcheiniilical legislators, have taken, 
the direct conftgry course. Burec. 

To A'mhymize.# v . a. [from alchymy .] T<J trans¬ 

mute) '. _ • 

hfot that you feared the discolouring cold 
Might alchymize their silver into gold. Lovelace, Luc*P. p. 7. 

A LCIIYMY. w. s. [of a/, Arab, and X np*.] 

1. The more Sublime and occult part of chymistry, 
which proposes, for its object, the transmutation 
of metals, ami other important operations. 

There is nothing more dangerous than this deluding art, 
whichachangeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth, or 
wouurdo, the substance o( metals, mnketh of aiy thing what 
it listeth, and bringeth, in the end, all truth to nothihg. 

• Hooker. 

O he sits high in all the people’s hearts: 

And that which would apncaa offence in us. 

His countenance, like richest alchymy. 

Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. Shakspcarc, J. Cm. 

Compar’d to this. 

All honour's mimicl^all wealth alchymy is. • Donne. 

2. A kind of mixed metal; used for spoons, anti 
kitchen utensils. 

White alchymy is made of pan-brass one pound, anil arseni- 
eum tlir.ic ounces; flr alchymy is made of copper and auripig- 
mentum. Bacon, Phys. Bern. 

They bid cry. 

With trumpets regal sound, the great result: 

Tow’rds tli.: four winds, four speedy cherubim 
1’ut to their mouths the sounding alchymy. 

By herald's voice explained. Milton, P. L. 

.VLCOHOL. n.s. An Arabick term used .by chy- 
misls for a high rectified dcphlegmated spirit of 
wine, or for any tiling reduced into an impalpable 
powder. Qtdney. 

If the s.cnc salt shall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymist* 
speak, or no impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
spaces will he extremely lessened. Boyle. 

■ Sal volatile oleosum will coagulate the scrum on account of 
the alcohol, or rectified spirit which it contains. Arbuthnol. 

Alcoholiza'tion. n. s. [front nlcoholizc .] The act 
of alcoholizing or rectifying spirits; or of reducing 
bodies to an impalpable powder. 

To A'lcohoi.ize. v. a. [from alcohol.'] 

1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rectify spirits till 
they are wholly deplilcgmated. 

2. Yo comminute powder till it is wholly without 
roughness. 

A'LCORAN.'f’ n. s. [ al and horan, Arab.] The 
book of the Mahometan precepts, arid crcdenda. 

If this would satisfy the conscience, we might not only take 
the present covenant, but subscribe to the council of Trent; 
yea, aml to the Turkish alcoran; and swear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Saunderton against the Cor. 

Dryden furnishes an example of the present ac¬ 
centuation of this word. But in our elder poetry 
the accent is on both the first and second syllables. 

And he allow’d to be the better man, 

In virtue of his holier alcoran. Hind and Panth. ver. 708. 

For by the holy Alcoran T swear. 7 ><tg. of Solimanand Per. 
Accursed Soliman, profane alcirnn. Ibid. 

Alcora'njsh.* aaj . [from alcoran.] Relating to 
Mahometanism. 

What th^y want in architecture, they supply in reliques ve¬ 
nerably apeoantad of for.entoinhiug the carcases of some alco- 
ranith doctors. ' Sir T. Herbert, Trav. pMtg.i 

I have called tbe akoranuh Arabick a hodge-podge or jum¬ 
ble of several corrupt 'dialects of the Hebrew. 

' ’ ^ Parkkuret, Heb. Lex. Pref. 
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Alc'ove.*}" n. s. [alcoba. Span, alkaoe , Dan. But 
originally from the Arab, alkobba. V. Elict. de la 
' Lengua Casteljfcna, por la R. Acad.^Espan. And 
Bp. Patrick on^Nuintfes, xxv. 8.] A ng&MS, or 
part of a chamber, separated by an esfTade or .parti¬ 
tion, and other corresponding ornaments; in tahich 
is placed a bed of state, and sometimes scats to en¬ 
tertain companj’. Trcvmx. 

The wearied clminpion lull’d in soft alcoves. 

The noblest boast of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the muse presage, shall he be seen 
By Itosarmmda fleeting o’er the green, 

In dreams I»c hail’d by heroes’ Eighty shades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. 'Pickett. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince whs laid, 

And slept beneath the pompou.*col<>iinado. Pope, Odyts. 

Of thesp, eighteen were let into the bed-chamber: but they'' 
stood at the furthest end of the room. The ladies stood with¬ 
in the alcove. Burnet, Hist, of hit own Tunc, 1688. 

2. A recess in gardens or pleasure grounds * 

Olifdcn’s proud alcove. 

The bower of wanton .Shrewsbury anil love. Pope. 

A'l.nER. n. .5. \_alnus, Lat.] A tree having leaves re¬ 
sembling those of the hazel; the male flowers, or 
katkins, are produced at. remote distances from the 
fruit, 011 tlm same tree ; the fruit iswStjuamose, anti 
of a conical figure.* The species are ; 1. The com¬ 
mon or round-leaved alder. 2. The long-leaved 
alder. 3. The scarlet alder. These trees delight in a 
very moist, soil. The w ood is used by turners, and 
will endure long under ground, or in water. Millaj'. 

Without the grot, a various sylvan scene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green; 

Poplars and alders ever quivbrin^plny'tl. 

And nodding cypress form'd a fragrant-shade. Pope, Odyts. 

Aldehli'evest.-}' adj. supcrl. [from alder, of all; 
correspondent with ealpa the gen. plural of eal, Sax. 
all ; and often formerly used in composition with 
adjectives of the superlative degree, as alderbcsl, ai¬ 
de rl cut, Prompt. l*arv. aldcru'orst, Gower; and 
Here, dear, beloved.] Most beloved; most dear. 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had. 

In courtly company, or at my heads. 

With you, mine aldcrlievcst sovereign j . 

Makes me the bolder. Skaktpeaee, Hen. VI. P. II. 

A'LDERM AN.-j- 11. s. (Viom aid, old, and niebn, Sax. 
nlbopman, prbtceps , primaritts. Burke uses earldor- 
man , from the Sax.'eapl. Sae E,\lderman.] 

1. The same as senator, Cancel. A governor or ma¬ 
gistrate, originally, as the name imports, chosen on 
account of the experience which his age hat! given 
him. 

Tell him, myself, the mayor, and alderman. 

Are come to have some confrencc * ith his grace. Shakspcarc. 

Though my own alderman contort'd my bays, . 

To me committing their eternal praise; 

Their foil-fed heroes, their paqpck qjr- !r, |**—~ ; ~* 

Thtrir annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope, Dun. 

2 . In the following passage it is, I think, improperly 
used. 

But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor. 

And dare not be on alderman ofwar. 

Take to a shop, behind a counter lie. Dryden, Ju t>. Sat. 

Arj>£R ma'n 1 ty.# n. s. [from alderman.] This un¬ 
common tford is twice used by Ben Jonson, and in 
both instances with his accustomed facetiousness.. 

1. The behaviour and manners of an alderman; 

He has rich ingredients in him, I warrant you, if they were 
extracted; a true receipt to make an alderman, an’ he wen- 
wrought well upon, according to art. —I would fo in see an 
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alderman in chimia ! that is, a treatise of aldemanity, truly 

' written. ' Staple of News, A.iii. 

2. The society of aldermen. . 

Them [LomfcnJ const dray? thy f&R-cs, ami fight dry 
The battles < 4 ‘thy aldermanUy; 

Without the hazard of a drop of blood, 

More than the surfeits in thee that day stood. 

.M: llndcrtuood*, Speech rice, to Horace. 

ATderm.vnlike. : % w adj. In the manner of an aider¬ 

's. 

mat!. 

Last of all came the curate and barber upon their mightv 
philes, mjd with their faces covered, all in ti grave posture, and 
with an 'nldcrmanlike pace, travelling no faster than the slow 
steps of the heavy-oxen permitted them. 

.'*** Shell cn, Train, of D. Quit'. i. iv. 40. 

ATdebmAki.y. odv. [from aldenuan.] Like an al- 
„ dcrnian ; belonging to tin alderman. 

These, and many more, suffered death, in envy to their lir- 
tues and superioor genius, which omholdencd them, in exigen¬ 
cies (waiting an aldcnnau/y discretion) to attempt service out 
of the common forms. Swift, MisceU. 

AT PERN. rulj. [from alder.'] Made of alder. 

Then ahi< r,i boats fir-t plow’d the ocean. Map, I'irg. 

AXE.' f ». .v. [calc, Sax.] 

1.' A liqueur nutdc by infusing malt in hot water, and 
then fermenting the liquour. f t 

You must be. seeing christenings. Do you look for ale and 
cakes here, you rude rascals V , Shakxpcarc, lien. I'll/. 

The fertility of the soil in grain, and its bein' not proper for 
vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of whit h they were 
thtfinvoutors. A. tiallia.it. 

1 . A merry meeting used in country places. 

That ale is ftstivai,, appear-, from its sense in compusif-.n ; 
as, among others, in the words Lcet-ale, Lamb-ale, Whit,on- 
ale, Clerk-ale, and Church-ale. 

H’artoti, Hist. Png. I’ortry, iii. u 8 . a. 

And all the nt.ighluiushond from ohl records 
Ofontiekf ro\ei+,s drawn from Whitson lords. 

And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

With country' precedent"., and old wises talcs, 

We bring you now. D. .la-,mm. 

ATf.-bench.# ti. s. [ ,4 Good ah' never wanted a friend 
upon the bench.” Dr. > 7 . IVfiitds Sri man ai Pa v/’.s 
Cross (1615), p. 25.] A bench in or before an 
ale-house. 


Too many there be, which upon the in 
plnr-s, delight to set forth certain question not so much pi *•- 
Mining to edification as to v.iin-giori and hewing forth of their 
cnnni*g ; and so unsobcrly to reason and dispute, that when nei¬ 
ther pert will give place to other.thcy fall to chiding and conten¬ 
tion, and sometimes from hot words to further inconvenience. 

• , llun.thes, h. i. Asi'.a*i ('nntuihi.n. 

Ti«* v.dgar sort 

Sit on their ale-beach with their cups and cans. 

" Sir John OhhafUc, i. 1. 

A'liteERRY. it. s. [from ale and berry.] A beverage* 
mado by boiling ale with spice and sugar, ami 
sops of bread: a word now only used in conver¬ 
sation. 

^Pheir abler ries, cawdles, possets, each o»ie, 

Syllibubs tiuSf(*WWi«B«i Iking pale, 

H»it what arc compos’d of a pot of good tile. Jitaninovt. 

ATe-brewrr. it. s. [from ale and &rawn] One tlint 
1 professes to brew ale. . 

The summer-made malt brews ill, and is disliked by most of 
Our alc-bn tens. : * Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

ATe-con n’er.-j- t. [from and com.] An officer in 
the city of London, w hose business it # is to inspect 
. the jneasuics of publick bouses. Four of them are 
chosen of- reebosen annually by the common-hall 
aS the city; and whatever might be their u»e .for¬ 
merly, their places me now regarded.ofaly as sine¬ 
cures fqt "decayed citizens.. . 
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Such inspeetprs of the quality as well as quantity 
of ale, are not confined to the city of London, as Dr. 
Johnson would insinuate in theprecoding paragraph, 
hut are still in existence in Cheshire, who are ap¬ 
pointed at the lord’s cotftt-leot, and possess the pri v i- 
Jcgo of tasting or drinking a limited fticiisurqafeevery 
jmblick house, at certain times in the year, . > 

llcndborouglis, tithingmen, aleconners, and sidesmen, ore ap¬ 
pointed, in the oaths incident to their offices, to be likewise 
cliai-jfed to present the offences [of drunkenness.] 

^ Act of Park a x Jac. /. ob. -. 

ATecobt. n. s. [perhaps from ale and eostm, Lat.] 
The name of an herb. Diet. 


Ai.e'cttiyomaxcy, or Ai.e'ctoromancy. it. s. [ofte*- 
Vouv and f*dvh(.] Divination by a cock. m Diet. 

ATe-fed.* adj. Fed with t^le. ^ 

ThtAnilCsop issue of this high-soaring sire, you shrdl perhaps 
find in Itis bed, dad-in steel bodies [boddicc] to hinder the 
growth of his ale-fed corps. Stafford, Niobc, ii, 64. 

ATf.oar. 11. s. [from ale and eager, sour. ] .Sour ale; 
a kind of acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, 
which has lost its spirit. 

AT.eokk, mlj. [al'eore, Fr. altnris , Lat.] Gay; 
cheerful: sprightly; a word not now used. 

Coffee, the root and leaf hrtlc, and leaf tobacco, of whidi 
the Turks are great taker.-,, do all condense the spirits, and 
nuke them sti ong and nlcger. • Paeon, Nat. Hist. 

To Auc'goe.^-' v.a. [Old I'Y. allege/-, alrger, to ease or 
alleviate.] To lessen ; to assuage. Dr. Johnson 
has given this obsolete word (and with u mistaken 
etymology) as the pretended verb afigoc, which Mr. 
Mason positively assorts to be in the passage cited 
from .Sponsor, though probably an eneur of tilt* 
press, or an intended countrified accent for altare. 
The fact is, neither Dr. Johnson nor Mr. Mason 
have attended to the true reading of the poet, which 
in the genuine editions is alegar, and not a/igoi. 
Kpeiiser also writes a/legge • but not ail-dge. which 
is the reading of a bad edition, and has misled 
Mr. 1 lonelier. Spenser copies Chaucer in the usage 
of this old word, and Uses also the substantive 
rtlraaea/Piee. 


*..v r*i'*»m ao» in ItXVLy 

That shall alegge this bitter blast. 

Ami slake the v,inter -orrow. Pask.ruA, Marik. 

A't moor. 11.s. [from ale andhoojtb, head.] Ground- 
ivy, so called by our Saxon ancestors, as being their 
chief ingrtdient in ale. An herb. * 

Ah hoof, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of the most ex¬ 
cellent and mpst gencml use end virtue, of any plants we have 
among us. Temple. 

A Teiiouse. -f- n. s. [Sax. ealhuj-.] A house where file 
is publickly sold; a tipling house. It is distinguished 
from a tavern, wliere they sell wine. 

Thou, most beauteous inn, 

Why should hard-favoured grief be lodg’d in tltcc, > 

When triumph is .become an alehmise guest ? Shoktpeorr. 

One would tlunk it should be no easy matter to bring'any 
man of sense in love with an alehouse; indCW of So mucu 


the love of good fellowship reconcile to these nuisances. South, 
Thee shall cacli alehouse, thee each gtlhouse mount., - 
And answ’ring ginshops sowrer sighs return. Pope. 

A’r.EHOUKE-KBEPEK. n, s. [from alehofisemd keeper.] 
I ft* that keeps ale publickly to sell; 1 “ 

* You resemble perfectly the two alehouse-keepers in Holland 
who were at the same time burgomaettoWthutown, and taxed 
one a^Uter’i bill* alternately. . ■ " Letter to Swift. 

.i# •; V*' 
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A'i^jcnioht. 7 i. s. [ijrom ale and knight. pot-com¬ 
panion; a tipler: a word now.out of use. 
t Thu old dcknigjiit of England were well depainted by Hnn- 
ville, in the ale-house colours of that time. Camden. 

Auj'MBXCK.'f n. s. [from ill, Arab, and a pnr- 

tici^lar sort'd’ vessel.] A vessel used in distilling, 
consisting of a vessel placed over n fire, in which 
is cotitalned the substance to be distilled, and a con¬ 
cave closely fitted on, into which die fumes arise by 
the heat 5 this cover has a beak or spout, intd which 
the vapours rise, and by widely they puss into a ser¬ 
pentine pipe, which is kept cool by making many 
convolutions in a tub of water; here die vapours are 
Condensed, and what entered the pipe in fumes, 
conics out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invisible vjpours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only scattered into minute parts; 
which meeting together in the a/emhech, or in thc»receiver, do 
presently return into sucli water as they constituted before. 

• Boyle. 

AiE / NOTH.'f v adv. [from a for at, and length.'] At 
full length; along;, stretched along the ground. 
Anciently writtew on length. • 

These wordes said, she streyght her an lens’ll, and rested 
awhile. Chanter. Test, of Lon-. 

ALE'RT.-f~ adj. [Fr. alerte, perhaps from alaais, but 
probably from A I’arf, according to art or rule, 
Dr. Johnson says, lhit, in these etymologies, he 
is not successful. — The word seems to he of mili¬ 
tary origin; and though it is supposed by Major 
James, in his Military Dictionary, to be “ formed 
“ of the French a and airte, the French formerly 
k * writing airte for air, so that alerte means soinc- 
“ thing eonthmalh / in the air, and always ready to he 
“ put in motion’,” the word, 1 say, is not derived from 
such a strange combination, but from the military 
language, both of the French and Italian. “ E-tro 
a l\rlc, to observe or watch from a high place, to 
lie in wait,” Cotgravc’s Fr. and Eng. Diet. 1632. 
in V. e.rte, 11 watch-tower. “ Stare al'erla, to be 
watchful,” Florio’s Ital. Diet. 1598. Hence the 
Spanish phrase, “a/cita” ready prepared, put in 
order, Minsheu’s Span. Diet. 1599. Mr. Tooko, 
who has traced the etymology to the Italian phrase 
a/l’er/a, which he refers ultimately to the Latin 
erigcrc, without noticing the existence of the 
phrases in the dictionaries which I liav« named, or 
knowing that the word was in use among us as a 
military word early in the 17th century, is angry 
with Dr. Johnson for saying that alert has a con¬ 
temptuous meaning also, which it certainly has, and 
which is not disproved by. Mr. Tookc’s production 
of the French phrase, a Vhertc, meaning in an erect 
postured] 

1. In the military sense, on guard; watchful; vigilant; 
ready at a call. 

Iii this place the prince, finding his rntters alert, (as the 
Italians say,) with advice of his valiant brother, lie scut his 
trumpets to the Duke of Alva, &c. 

Sir Roger Williams, Act. of the Low Countries, jOii.)p.%J. 
He was always alert and attentive to the claims of friendship 
and benevolence. Graves's Recoil, of Shciisfone, p. 1.5.6. 

2. In the common sense, brisk; pert; petulant; 

smart; implying sonjg degree of censure otid con¬ 
tempt. ^ ■ _ • 

I saw an alert yORWWUaw, that cocked hi* hat upon a friend 
of his, and accosted liim; Well, Jack, the old prig is .dead at 
last. ' Addison, Spectator. 
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Why how now Doll. Diamond, you’re very uteri; 

Is it your Trench breeding has made you so pert? 

Smfl, Verses edited hi/ JJr. Barret, p. 96. 
Ale rtness. n. i: [from alert.] The (pialityof being 
alert; sprightliness; pertness. * 

That alertness and unconcern for matters of common life, a 
campaign or two would infallibly have given him. s 

Addison, Spectator. 

Ale-stake.# n. s. [from ale anti stake.] A stnfojgfct 
up before an ale-house, bv way of sign. Sonic have 
mistaken the meaning of this word, and called it a 
may-pole, as if the ale-stake never waff adorned 
with garlands. Originally, a bush, perhaps of ivy, 
was the thing»chosen for the sign, Skelton calls it 
an ale-pole. 

A gcrlandhad he sette upoifhis hede. 

As grot n? [if] it were for an ale-stake. 

Chrntrcr, Prol. Cmterh. Talcs. 
Like a true alc-stnicc, he tells you -a here the best ale is. 

(’oinmeiit o . the Miller's Tale, &c. p. j 
A'letastek. V. s. [from ale and taster.] An officer 
appointed in every rourllcct, and sworn to look to 
the assize and the goodness of bread and ale, or 
beer, within the precincts of that lordship. Coved. 
ATnv.vr. w. s. [front «/f and vat.] Thsjdub in which 
the ale is fermentetj. * 

Ai.f/w. # tt.s. Shouting, or crying aloud, of which 
last, word Mr. Boucher supposes it a variety or cor¬ 
ruption ; and considers it the same word ns what 
since Spenser’s time lias been, and still is, written 
halloo. 

Yet did she not lament with loud a/ew. 

As women wont, but with dcfcpc -jghes and singulfes few. 

——Hj’nncr, T. (J. v. vi. ry. 
A'lewasheo. adj. [from ale ami Xiw/l] Steeped or 
soaked in ale: not now in use. 

What a heard of the general’s cut, and a horrid suit of the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and ate,pushed wits, i-, 
wonderful to be thought on Shalspcnrc. 

A'i.f.m ht.. n. s. [from ate and ’.rife.] A woman that 
keep-, an alchous?. 

1’crimp:, he will swagger and hector. and tlireaten to beat and 
butcher an akurife, or take the goods by foree. and throw them 
(lie hud halfpence. Steift, Draper's Leilas. 

A'lf.x an units. u.s. [«, nymium, Lat.] The name of 11 
plant. 

A'lexandek’s-foot. 7t»s. The name of an lierb. 
Alfxa'nihunk. v. s. A kind of vPrse liorrowcd from 
the French, first used in a poem called Alexander. 
They consist, among the French, of twelve and. thir¬ 
teen syllables, in alternate couplets; and, among us, 
of twelve. 

Our numbers should, for the most part, he lyrical. For va¬ 
riety, or rnther where the majesty of thought requires it, thpy 
maybe stretched to the English heroick of five feet, and UPrhe 
French Alexandrine of six. Dry Jen. 

Tiled, at the last, an only couplet (Vaught 
With some unmeaning tiling they call a thought, 

A needless- Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

^ *P‘Pe> Essay on Criticism. 
Alexandjune.# adj. Relating to the verso so called. 
The harmony ofliis [Boileau’s) numbers, as far as Alexandrine 
lines will ndmjj. JJr. Warton , Ess. cn Top*, i. 199. 

AlexithA iiMACAL.* adj. [See Alexifharmick.] 

. That which possesses an antidote. 

A prosperous condition hath tuch a secret poison- in itfos 
against which no medicine liatli been sufficiently alaxiphanuacal. 

Dean Fierce'*'Sens. lytk Alay v idfil. p, 12. 
Alexipiia^rmick.'I' adj. [from «»»£» ami pipMm.] 
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That which drives away poison; antidotal; that which 
opposes infection. * if 

8001c antidotal quality it may have, since not only the bone 
in the heart, but the horn ofa deer, is alcxiphanmich. 

i Brown, Vulg. Err. 

.It should be written alexipharmack; as alexiphar- 
imcal is, and as &e derivation requires. 

Aurxite'ricax, or Alexite'bick. adj. [from «**{•£«.] 
That which drives away poison ; that which resists 
fevers. 

A'box.^%, s. [Lat. alga.’] Sea-weed. 

Ocehnqs was garlanded with alga, or sca-grass; and in his 
hand a tmffait. . B. Jorutn, Masques at Court. 

Witil alga who the sacred altar strews ? 

* ' c Hry den, Astr. Red. v. no. 

Al/GATp.-f* adv. [Sax. aljeafcej*, all-ways . Gate is 

the «ime as via: and still used for way in the 
Scottish dialect, and in the North of England. 
See Agate.] On any terms; every way. Now 
obsolete. 

Nor had the boaster ever risen more, 

But tbarihenaldo’s horse ev’n then down fell, 

And with the fell his leg oppress'd so sore, 

That. for a Mpce, there must he algous dijrcll. Fairfax. 

AXGEBRA. ». j. [an Arabick word of uncertain ety¬ 
mology; derived, by some, from Geber the philoso¬ 
pher; by jome, from gejr, parchment; by others, 
ftbm algekista, a boncsetter; by Menage, from 
algiabarat , the restitution of tilings broken.] A 
peculiar kind of fcritlimelick, which takes the 

„ quantity sought, whether it be a number or a 
line, or any other qqauthy, as if it were granted, 
and, by me§ns>r#'one or more quantities given, 
proceeds by consequence, till the quantity at 
first only supposed to be known, or at least some 
power thereof, is found to be equal to some quantity 
or quantities which are known, and consequently 
itself is known. This art was in use among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the 
world; and they are supposed to have borrowed it 
from the Persians, and die Persians from the In- 
dians. "The first Greek author of algebra was 
Diophantus, who, about the year 800, wrote thirtcou 
books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas do 
Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatise of algebra , in 
Italian, at Vcrifccs He says, that algebra came 
originally from the Arabs. After several improve¬ 

ments by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Descartes, 

' Sir Isaac Newton brought this art to the height at 
which it still continues. Trevoux and Chambers. 

It would surely require no very profound skill in algebra, to 

Reduce the difference of ninepcnce in thirty shillings. Sinjl. 

t. ReMting to algebra; as, an algebraical treatise. 

, 2. ContaJw.lijsroiicrations of algebra; as, an algebraical 
computationT^\. 

The velocities or&tancscent <> r nascent quantities arc sup¬ 
posed to be expressed! both by finite lines of a determinate 
magnitude, and by algeUfaictU notes or signs. 

• Bp.Berkley, Analyst, § ^ 6 . 

! 4$$NBB&a'ist. n. s. [from algebra.] A person that 
'understands or praettims the science of algebra. 

. <S Whenwny dead body is found in England, no algebraist or t 

- undpbsrer can use more sifbtlc suppositions, to fiud toe deraon- 
• strattonorcipher, than eve|y unconcerned person doth to find 
tbf murderers, . Ground's Bills of Mortality. 
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Confining then)selves to the ayjjiljitick and an&lytick me¬ 
thods* of geometricians and algebnmIs, they Have too‘ a much 
narrowed the rules of metliod, as though every thing wfera to 
Ue treated in mathematical forms. ‘ Watts, Logfck. 

A'LGII). adj. [algidui) i£at.] Cold;chill. ’ Did. 

'Algi'dity. ~)n.s. [fVoin algid.] Chilnesspcold. 

A'lgidness. 3 * . iDicl. 

Augi'fick. ajj. [from algor , Lat.] That whicli pro¬ 
duces cold. Diet. 

A'LCfOll. n. s. [Lat.] Extreme cold; chilncss. Diet. 

A'l.GORisM.'f 7 n,s.s[ Arabick words, whicli are used 

Algorithm. 3 to imply the six operations of arith- 
mctick, or the science of numbers. “ Ab Arabibus 
nomen algorismi accepimus, pro praxi arithmetic^ 
per figuras numerales.” Wallis.] - 

I senil jiow to my good daughter Clement her algorisma 
stone. Sir T. More, Lett, to his Laugh. Marg. 

Let this poor figure of algorism trouble no divine ne wise man. 

Marlin on the Marriage of Priests, sign.G. ii. b. 

He [Ccrlii*rt| certainly was she first who brought the a/goMthm 
from the Saracens, and who illustrated it with .such rules as the 
most studious in that science cannot explain. 

IVuriou, Hist. Eng. Poetry, iii. 46. 

Ai-go'se. adj. [from algor, Lat.[f Extremely eoltl; 
chill. Did. 


At.uuazi'i..# n. [Span.] An inferiour officer of jus¬ 
tice ; a constable. • 

The corrcgidor, in consequence of my information, has sent 
this alguazil to apprehend you. Smollett, Gil Bias. 

A'LIAS.'Y adv. 

t. A Latin word, signifying otherwise ; often iused in 
the trials of criminals, whose danger has obliged 
tlicnvto change their names; as, Simson alias Smith, 
alias Baker; that is, otherwise .Smith, otherwise 
Baker. It is also applied to places; and generally 
to any persons known, or supposed to he known, by 
a second name. 


What nation formerly knew not the acts of Englishmen better 
than themselves? otherwise, i’olydore Virgil had not under¬ 
took, to our shame and prejudice, the English chronology; nor 
Verstegan, alias Hourly, the. confidence to render well-nigh all 
tie' considerable gentry of this land, from the etymology of 
their names, Teutonicks. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 396. 

a. [In law.] A writ of capias , issued a second time. 

If the sheriff cannot find the defendant upon the first writ of 
capias, there issues out an alias writ. Blacktfanr. 

A'mri.* n.s. [A law term adopted by us from the 
Lat. alibi, elsewhere. It is found also in the old 
French, • with the same meaning. V. Roquefort, 
Gloss, tie la Langue Itorn.] 

Tim pica of a person charged with crime, who, to 
prove himself innocent, alleges, that, at the time 
stated in the accusation, he was at some place remote 
from that in which the fact was said to have been 
committed; the plea to invalidate the testimony, or 
supposed act, of a person, alleging that, at the time 
mentioned in the proceedings, tie was at some place 
distant from that which had been specified. 

A'mble .adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive; nourishing; 
or that which may be nourished. Diet. 


ALILIN. adj. [altenns, Lat.] 

1. Foreign, or not of die same family or land. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. ’■ * 

t From native sq(l \ 

Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender .unbrace 
Of his young guiltless progeny, hejmfln 


Dryden. 


Inglorious shelter in an dun land. 

* 


, Philips, 
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2. Estranged from; not allied to; adtiNe to; with the 
particl efrom, and sometimes to, but improperly. 

( To declare my mind to tke'disciples of the fire, by a similitude 
not alien from their profession. Boylr. 

The sentiment that arises, is a'conviction of the deplorable , 
. state’ of nature, to which sin reduced us; a weak, ignorant 
crealUrj, alienffon\ God and goodness, and a prey to tne great 
destroyer. Roger *, Serm. 

They encouraged persons and principles, atienfrom our re¬ 
ligion and government, in order to strengthen their faction. 

Swift, Ulucell. 


A'lien. n. s. [ alienus , Lat.] a 
t. A foreigner; not a deni son; a man of another 
country or family; one not allied; a stranger. 

In whomsoever these things are, the church doth acknow¬ 
ledge them for her children: them only she holdcth for aliens 
and sdhngers, in whom thejc things are aot found. Hooker. 
,JS it be prov’d against an alien, • • 

.Urfeeks the life of any citizen, % 

Tne party, ’gainst the which he doth contrive. 

Shall seize on half his goods. Shakspeare, Merck, of Venice. 

The mere Irish were not only accounted aliens, but enemies, 
so as it was no capital offence to kill them. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, • 

Which by thy younger brother is supplv’d, 

And art almost an alien lo the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shaktpcarc. 

The lawgiver condemned the persons, who sat idle in divi¬ 
sions dangerous to tht government, as aliens to the community, 
and therefore to be cut off from it. Addison, fftcholder. 

2 . [In law.] An alien is one born in a strange country, 
and never enfranchised. A man born out of the land, 
so it be within the limits beyond the seas, or of 
English parents out of the king’s obedience, so the 
parents, at the time of the birth, be of tl# king’s 
obedience, is not a lien. If one born out of the king’s 
allegiance, come and dwell in England, his children 
(if he beget any here) are not aliens, but denisons. 

Ctmxl. 


To A'lien.'J" v. a. [ alienee , Fr. alicno , Lat.] 

1. To make anything the property of another. 

If the son alien lands, and then repurchase them again in fee, 
the rules of descents arc to be observed, as if he were the origi¬ 
nal purchaser. Hale, Hist, of Common Law. 

2 . To estrange; to turn the mind or affection; to make 
averse; with from. 

The king was disquieted, when he found, that the prince was 
totally aliened from all thoughts of, or inclination to, the 
marriage. 0 Clarendon. 

3. It is also used without from. 

Whether this disease may not alien and remove my friends 
—I cannot tel. Dmme, Devotions, p.104. 

He that is not ashamed of my bonds, not daunted with my 
checks, not aliened with my disgrace, is a friend for me. 

Bp. Hall, Occ. Meditations, xxxiii. 

A'lienable. adj. [from To Alienate .] That of 

which the property may be transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treasure is transitory, and both must 
pass from him, by his own voluntary act, or by the violence of 
others, or at least by fate. Dennis, Letters, 

To A'uenate. v. a. [alicner, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 

The countries of the Turks were once chnstian, and mem¬ 
bers the church, and where the golden candlesticks did stand, 
though now they be utterly alienated, and no Christians left. 

Bacon. 

2. To withdraw the heart or affections; wkh the ar¬ 
ticle from,>str hqce the first possessor is mentioned. 

The manner of men’s writing must not alienate our hearts 
from the truth. • Hooker . 


Be it never so true winch we teach the world to beHeve, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a small thing per- 
suadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker. 

Ilis eves survey’a the dork idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. , Milton, P. L. 

Auy thing that is apt to disturb the world, ’ and to aftenatc 
the affections of men from one another, such as cross and v dis¬ 
tasteful humours, is, either expresslv^r by clear consequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Testament. Tvlotson. 

Her mind was unite alienated from the honest Castilian, whom 
she was taught to look upon us a formal old fellow. Addison. 

Alienate, adj. [ aliuntus , Lat.] Withdrawn from; 
stranger to; with the particlejfhwn. 

The Whigs are damnably wicked; impatient for the death of 
the queen; ready to gratify their ambition and rivenge. by all 
desperate methods; wholly alienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, conscience, orhonour. ■ Swift, Miscell. 

Aliena m# w.s. A stranger; an alien. 

Whosoever catheth the lamb without this bouse, he Is an 
alienate. Stapleton, Forlretso of the Faith, fol. 148. 

Alienation. -f- n. s. [ alienatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of transferring property. 

This ordinance was for the maintenance of their lands in 
their posterity, and for excluding all innovation or alienation 
thereof unto strangers. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to sacrileg?. tfer successour passed a, law, which pre¬ 
vented all future alienations of the church revenues’. AHerbury. 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift, on Athens and Rome. 

2. The state of being alienated; as, the estate was 
wasted during its alienation. 

That darknesse which our sin causeth, in the alienation and 
absence of the light of God’s countenance, is, without his great 
mercy, the beginning of an utter exclusion from the bcatificall 
face of God. • „ Bp. Halt, Rem. p.41. 

3. Change of affection. —v. 

It is left but in dark memory, what was the groufld of his de¬ 
fection, and the alienation of his heart from the king. Bacon. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means disorder of the 
faculties. 


Some things are done hy man, though not through outward 
force and impulsion, though not against, yet without their wills; 
as in alienation of mind, or any liKc inevitable utter absence of 
wit and judgment. * Hooker. 


Aliena'tor.* n.s. [Lat. alienator.^ lie who trans¬ 
fers or alienates any thing. 

Sonic of the popish bishops were no less alienators of their 
episcopal endowments, than many other bishops of the protestant 
church proved afterwards, in the reigns of Edward the Sixth and 
Elizabeth. • IVarton, Life of Sir 'I Rope, p. 40. 

Ali'fe.# adv. A vulgarism for oh my life, or of my 
life; meaning, I love as I love my life. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
thinks it an abbreviation of at life. 

I love ballad in print, a-life; for then we arc sure they arc 
true. " Shakspeare, Wnit. Tale. 

Thou lov’st aJife 

Their perfum’d judgement. B. Jons on. 

Ali'kerous. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] Hjhvlbg 

wings. # _ «• Diet. 

Ali'gerous. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having wings; wing¬ 
ed. Diet. 


To Ai.i’gge.'I' v. a. See 7t> Alegge, which is the true 
word. , 

To Ali'ght. v. n. [alihtan, Sax. af-lichttn, Dutch.] 

1. To come down, and stop. The word implies the 
idea of distending; as, of a bird from the wing; a 
traveller from his horse or carriage; and genewlly 
of resting or stopping. 

There ancient night arriving; did aligkt 
From her high weary waine. Spenser, F. Q. 

- There it alighted at your gate 

A young Venetian Shakspeare, Mer. of Venice. 
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Slackness breeds worms; but the sure traveller, 

Though he aSekts sometimes* Kill gpeth on. Herbert. 

When marching with hts-fttqfhe walks till night; 

When with his horse lic‘nesMr will alight.' Denham. 

When Dedal us, to fly the Cretan shore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore; 

To the Cumetm coast at length he tame, 

And here alighting lna|t this costly frame. Dn/dc», JF.n. 

When he was admonished by his subject to descend, he came 
down gently ant! circling in the air, and singing to the ground. 
Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and continuing her 
song till she alights; still preparing for a higher flight at Iter next 
sally. ij>' Dryden. 

- When Unit’d was the fight. 

The victors from their lusty steeds alight; 

like them dismounted all the warlike truifl. Dryden. 

Should a spirit ofsuperiour rank, u stranger to human nature, 
aligjht Upon the earth, what vftjuid his notions of us he ? 

Addison, Spectator. 

2 . It is tisecl also of any thing thrown or falling; let 
.fall upon., 

But storms of stones from the proud temple’s height, 

Pour down, and on our butter’d helms alight. Dryden. 

Au'ttE.'j~ adv. [from a and /i/'t’.] With resemblance; 
without difference; in the same manner; in the 
sarrie form. t>r. Johnson says, in seme expressions it 
has the appearance of an adjective* but is always an 
ipii^rb. Hie first and fourth examples, which lie 
gives, have eertninly this questionable appearance. 
However, alike is surely an adjective, us Mr. Mason 
hits observed, in the sixth example from Fairfax. 

The darkness liidcth not from thee; but the inght shinethas 
the day: the darkness and the light are both «• to thee. 

I'ydin cxxx’V. 1 

With thcc conversing, I forget till time; 

All seasons, and tlicir change, till please alike. Milton, P.L. 

Riches cannot rojkonroni the grave, 

Which chums alike rhe monarch and the slave. Dry Jen. 

Let us unite at least in an eipittl zeal for those capital doc¬ 
trines, which we ail equally embrace, and arc. a!the concerned to 
maintain. Atlerbnry. 

Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 

But diff’ring tar ill figure and in face. Dope. 

Witli him is Giieijdio, as hfs noble mate. 

In birth, in acts, in arms, a/dr the rest# Fairfax, Tasso. 

Ai.i'ke-minijku.* part. adj. Having the same mind. 

I would to God, not von only that hear me this day, but all 
, our brethren of this land, were alike-minded; we should not have 
such libellous presses, such unquiet pulpits, such distracted bo- 
flMiles. )lp, Hull, Rem. p. 8z. 

A'LIMENT. v. ,t. [alimentum, Lat.J Nourishment; 
that which nourishes; nutriment; food. 

New parts are added to our substance; and as wc die, we arc 
bom daily; nor can wc give an account, how the aliment is pre¬ 
pared for nutrition, or by what mechanism it is distributed. 

Olnnvitle, Scepsis Scictilifica. 
AU bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed into 
the fluids and solids ot our bodies, are called aliments. In the 
largest sense, by aliment, I understand every thing which a liu- 
suum creature Hikes in common diet ; as, meat, drink; and season¬ 
ing as, sah, spice, v in egar. Arhath not. 

Ai.ihe 'xTiT. ion<•«/ intent.'] That which has the 
fatality of aliment; that which nourishes; that which 
feeds. 

The ,.un, that light imparts to ail, receives 
From all his atimental itvoinpeuse, 

In humid exhalations. Milton, P. L. 

Except they lie watered from higher regions, these weeds 
must lose their <di mental sup, and wither. - Brown. 

lh’ tndustriou-, when the sun in Leo rides, 

Forget not, m the foot of ev’ry plant, 

To sink a circling trench, and daily pour . 

A just supply o( atimrntal streams, 

Exhausted sap recruiting. Philips. 

Alime'ntai.i.y. adv. [from ali mental.} So as to serve 
for ifourishiiicnt. 
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Th^ sul >.dance,;tf!$tl ia invincible by tf>e powcrfullest Beat; 
and that nut oitfy dlimentally in a subfita^igj wutation, but also 
medicamentally mauy corporeal to^ersion. Brown, h'td". JUrr. 

Ai.imk'x'tahixkss. it. s. [froirimmenfSty.'] The qfta- 
lity ofbeing uUmcntarytftW of affording nourishnu-nt 

1 JDt ct. 

Awme'stary. adj. [from o/tWw/.] _ 

t. That which belongs or relates to aliment. ' ,.<• 

The solution of the aliment by mastication is necessity ; 
wit hod t it, the aliment could not be dispospd for the changes 
which it receives as it pa . cth through the alimentary duct. 

0 A rial knot on Aliments. 

2. That which has the quality of aliment, or the power 
of nourishing. 

I do not think that water supplies animals, or oven plants, 
with nourishment, hut serves for u vehicle to the alimentary plir- 
ticies, to convey and distribute them to the several pttosoi the 
body. • r * Ray on the Croatian. 

Of alimentary roots, sonic are pulpy and very mitritMHtt&s, 
turnips aiid carrot!.. Those have a fattening quality. ■ v ’ 

Arbnlhnot on Aliments. 

Aijmknta'tiox. ti. s. [from aliment .] 

1. The power of affording aliment; the quality'of 
nourishing. 

2. The stiite of being nourished by assimulation of 

mu tier received. 

Plants do nourish ; inanimate bodies do not; they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation, ' , ' Heron, Fat. Hist. 

AuMq'.viiit'S. adj. [from alimony .] That which 

nourishes: a word very little in use. 

Thcplcthora ri nders us lean, by suppressing our spirits, where¬ 
by they arc incapacitated of digesting the «/.'W'W.d.'m«,.liiimour., 
into liciJi. Harney on C,mmnj::i"r:. 

AT.IMONY. n. s. [alimania, Lut.] Alimony signiiiob 
that kgal proportion of the husband’s estate, which, 
by the sentence of the ecclesiastical court, is allowed 
to the wile lor her maintenance, upon the account 
of any separation from him, provided it be not 
caused by her elopement or adultery. Aylijje , Parer. 

Before they settled hands and hearts. 

Till alimony or death them parts. Ilndihras 

A'uyuANT. adj. [ aliqutntlus , Lat.] Parts of a number, 
which, however repeated, will never make up the 
number exactly; as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, tlirice 
3 being y, four time'- 3 making 12. 

A'l.rovoT. f adj. [ aliquot , Lat.] Aliquot parts of any 
number or quantity, such as will exactly measure it 
without any remainder: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, because, being taken four times, it will just 
measure it. 

It is supposing finite quantities to bo aliquot or constituent 
parts of infinite; when indeed they are not so. 

Clarke on the Attributes, p, 36. 

A'likh. adj. [from ale.} Resembling ale; having 
qualities of ale. 

Stirring it and beating down the yeast, gives it the, sweet 
•dish taste. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

A'lituue. n. s. [ulitura , Lat.] Nourishment. . Diet. 

Ai.dvE.-j- adj. [from a and live. Formerly written 
on live, i. e. in life: “ For prouder woman is there 
qone on lyve,” Clmucer, Tr. and Cress. B. 2.] 

1. In the suite of life; not (lead. 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead, they were. 

But some hunt signs of feeble life appear. Dryilcn. 

Not youthful kings in battle seiz’d aline, , V 

Not scornful virgins Who tlicir charms survive; Pope. 

2. In a figumtiye sense, unextinguished; undcstroyed; 
•active; in foil force. 

Those good and .learned men had reason to wish, tlwt their 
proceedings might-to favoured, and the gtlod aftection of such 
as inclined toward them, keg^WJrr. Hooker. 
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3* Cheerful; sprightly ; full of alacrity. ,, . 

Sho was not sb much Alive the whole day, ST she slept more 
than six hours. 4 , Claruta. 

4, In a popular" sensed it is used only to add an 
emphasis, like the Frencftrfjt monde; as, the best 
, man alive \ *{hat is, the best, with an emphasis. 

. This sense has been long in use, and was once 
admitted into serious writings, but is now mcrftly 
ludicrous. 

And to those brethren said, rise, rise by-live, 

* And unto battle do yourselves address: 

For yonder comes the prowest knight alive, 

Prinre Arthur, flower of grace and uohilcss. Spenser, F. Q. 

The carl of Northumberland, who was the proudest man 
alive, could' not look upon' the destruction of monarchy with 
any pleasure. Clarendon. 

John was quick and understood business, but no man alive 
was more careless iii looking into his accounts. • Asbuthnot. 

A'lkaiiEst. n. s. A word used first by Paracelsus, 
and adopted by his followers, to signify an universal 
dissolvent, or liqueur, which has the power of 
resolving all things into their first principles. 

Ai.kai.e'scent. adj. [from alkali .] That which has a 
tendency to the properties of an alkali. • 

All animal diet is alkalescent or anti-ncid. Aehuthnnt. 

A'LKALI. it. s. [The word alkali comes from an 
herb, called by the Egyptians kali ; by us, glasswort. 
This herb they burnt to ashes, boiled them in 
water, and, after having evaporated the water* there 
remained at the bottom a white salt; this they 
called sal kali, or alkali. It is corrosive, pro¬ 
ducing putrefaction in animal substances, to whirl) 
it is applied. Arbuthnol on Aliments .3 Any sub¬ 
stance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 
ebullition and effervescence. 

A'i.Kai.ink. adj. [from alkali. That which has the 
qualities of alkali. 

Any watery liqueur will keep an animal from starving very 
long, by diluting the fluids, and consequently keeping them 
from an alkaline state. People have lived twenty-four days 
upon nothing hut water. ' Arbuthnot. 

To Ai.ka'lizvtk. v. a. [from alkali .] To make 
Ixidics alkaline, by changing their nature, or by 
mixing alkalies with them. 

Alka'mzate. adj. [from alkali j Hint which has the 
qualities of alkali; that which is impregnated with 
alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that, 
which it discovers, being dissolved in hot watcn is different, 
being of kin to that of other alka/hafe salts. Haul, . 

The colour of violets in their sy rup, by acid liquours, turns 
red, and, by urinous and alkalizale, turns green. Keivton. 

Alkai.iza'tion. n. s. [from alkali .2 The act of 
alkalizating, or impregnating bodies with alkali. 

A'ekanet. m. s. ['Anchusa, Lat.] 'Hie name of a 
plant. 

This plant is a species of liugloss, with a red root, brought 
from the southern parts of France, and used in medicine. 
r r . Millar. 

A'T.KEKE'XGI. n. s. A medicinal fruit or berry, 

produced by u plant of the same denomination; 
popularly also called winter-cherry : the plant bears 
a near resemblance to Solanum, or Nightshade; 
whence it is frequently called in Latin by that 
name, with the addition or epithet of vesicaritnn. 

' Chambers. 

ALKE’HMESrf- n. s. In medicine, a term borrowed 
from the-Arajps) denoting a celebrated remedy, of 
flic consistence of ~ confection; whereof the 
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kermes berries ore the basis. The other ingredients 
are pippin-cydcr, rose-water, sugar, ambergrease, 
musk, cinnamon, aloes-wogd, pearls, and lfaf-goldj 
but the sweets are usually omitted, l^ie *e6pjeetio 
alkcrmes is chiefly made at Montpelier. Thegrftin* 
which gives it the denomination, is nowhere fo|pid 
so plentifully as there. ' Chambers. 

Christophorus Ayrents prefers hozoar stone, and the con¬ 
fection of alkcrmes, before other cordials; and amber in some 
eases: Alkcrmes comforts the inner parts, and bezoar stone 
hath an especial virtue against alt melancholy affections. 

I Burton, Anal. Mel. p. 397. 

ALL.'f~ adj. [Goth, allis, alls, /Ell, /Eal, ealle, alle, 
Sax. oil, Welsh*; til, Dutch ; alle. Germ. oh&, Gr.] 

1. Being the whole bit tuber > every one. 

Brutus isbEin honourable man ; 

So arc they' all, all honourable men. Shakspca ra, Jut. Cars. 
To graze the herb all leaving, 

Devour’d each other. Milton, P. L. 

The great encouragement of all, is the assurance of a future 
reward. TiUotson. 

2. Being the whole quantity; every part, 

Six days thou slialt labour, and do alt thy work. Dent. v. 13. 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws with 
penalties, and of employing the force of the community in the 
execution of such laws, and in the defence <jf the Common¬ 
wealth ; and alt this only for the puhlick good. Locke. 

3. The whole quantity applied to duration of time. 

On those pastures cheerful spring. 

All the year doth sit and sing; 

And, rejoicing, smiles to see. 

Their green backs wear his lixery. m Crashaic. 

4. The whole extent of place. 

(.ratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any limn in all Venice. * Sha[spcare, Merchant of Venice. 

At,t..'|' adv. [Sec All, adj.'] • --"Mu, 

1. Quite; completely. 

1 low is my love all ready forth to come. Spenser. 

Know, Koine, that cl! alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakspenrc. 

lie swore so loud. 

That, all amaz’d, the priest let fall the hook. Sk„tspcarc. 

The Saxons could call a coiuct a fixed star, which is all one 
with ste/la rrivita, or Abmeta. CanuUnr, Krutaias. 

For a large conscience is all one. 

And signifies the same with none. lludibra... 

Balm, from a silver box distill’d around, 3 
Shall all bedew the roots, any! scent the sacred ground. • 

- Depth II. 

I do not rcineinhi r he any where mentions expressly the 
title of the first-born, lint* all along keeps himself under the 
shelter of the indefinite term, heir. • * * Lor/,-. 

Justice may be furnished out of fire, as far as her sword 
goes; and courage mat be all uv< r a continued blaze. 

Addison. 

If e’er the miser durst bis farthings spare. 

He thinly spreads them through the politick square, 

"Where, all beside the rail, ranti’d beggars lie. 

Am! from each other catch the dolelul cry. Gap. 

2 . Altogether; wholly: without tiny other" 

deration. • 

1 am of the temper of most kings, who hive to be in ifybt, 
are all fi>r present money, no mutter how they pay it tmer- 
ward. ... . Dfpdcn. 

3 . Onlv; without admission ol any thing else. 

When i shall tvcrl, - ' „ 

That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall carry 
Half mv love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure I shall nupr marry, like my sister. 

To love my father all. Shakspeare, K. Lear. ■ 

4. Although. This sense is truly TeutoriiCk, but 

now obsolete. 

Do you not think th’ accomplishment of it 
Sufficient work ft# one man’s simple head, 

Alt were it ns the rfcst but simply, writ. 

< 2 
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$. li is sometimes a word of emphasis; dearly the 
same withjwsf. * 

4 shepherd’a swain, say.dWihee bring, 

4 H ta histraying flock he'ftd; 

And, when h» honour hath thee read. 

Crave pardon for thy hardyheod. Spenser, Pastorals. 

6 . It was anciently in English what it is now in the 
other Teutonics dialects, a particle of mere en¬ 
forcement. **' 

He thought them six-pence all too dear. Song in Shakspearc. 
TeU us what occasion of import 
Hath alt to long'detain ed you from your wife. Shahpeare. 

7. It w^S thus used, till the time of Milton, in con- 
positlhn with to, signifying entirely ; which some of 

_ the editors of that poet affected to improve into all 
too . But it is a commbn and forcible expression in 
our ehl language. It is found in our translation of 
the Bible, though some editions corruptly and 
improperly read “ all to break” as if the verb were 
in the infinitive mood. 

And a certain woman cast a piece of a milstone upon 
Abiruclech’s head, and alt-to [i. e. entirely] brake his skull. 

Judges, ix. 53. 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft;seeks to sweet retired solitude; e , 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

Shie plumes her feathers, and lets grew her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all- 1 0 ruffled, and sometimes impair’d. 

Milton, Comm, ver. 380. 

8. It is used with that, to signify a collection of 
similar things or occurrences. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

■ With singing, laughing, ogling ami all that. 

• Pope, Rape of the Loch, C. 3. 

A _ _ JL. _ „ ilwl” 

ALLi I ^ S » St 

The whole; opposed to part, or nothing. 

And will she yet debase her eyes on me; 

On me, whose all not equals Edward’s moiety ? Shakspearc. 

Nought’s had, all’s spent. 

Where our desire is got without content. Shakspearc, Mach. 

The youth shall study, and no more engage 
Their flatt’ring wishes (or uncertain agp; 

No more with fruitless care, and cheated strife, 

ChBc.c flcrting pleasure through the maze of life; 

Finding the wretched all they, here cau have, 

But present food, and but a future grave. Prior. 

Our all is at stake, and irretrievably lost, if we fail of 
success. Addison. 

2. Every thing. * . 

Then shall we’bcMCws-crniniu’d.— All tlic better : we shall 
be the more remarkable. Shakspearc. 

Up with my tent, here will I lie to night; 

Bat whereto morrow?—Well, all's one for that. Shakspearc. 

All the fitter, Lentidus : our coming * 

Is ilot for salutation; we have bus’ness. B. Jonson. 

That is, every thing is the better, the same, the 
fitter. 

'Sceptccjmljjower, thy giving, I assume; 

And gludller 'ball I'Wtgn, when in the end 
Thou shaft be all in alt, and I in thee. 

For ever; and in me all whom thou lov’st. Mi/inn 

, They that do not keep up this indiflerency for all but truth, 
put coloured spectacles before their eyes, and look through 
false glasses. * Locke. 

3. The phrase and all is of the same kind. 

They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it so 
little foothold, that the first blast of wind laift it flat upon the 
ground, nest, eagles, and all. L’Estrange. 

A torch, snuff and ull, goes out in a moment-, when dipped 
in the vapour. Addison, Remarks on Italy. 

4. All is tfluch used in composition: but, in most 
instances, it is merely arbitrary; all-commanding. 
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Soiqetimes the words compounded with it, are fixed 
and classical; As, Almighty. When it is con¬ 
nected with a participle, it seems to.be a noon; ps, 
all-surrounding: in other cases an adverb; as, all- 
accomplished, or completely accomplished. Of these 
compounds, a small part of those •which may be 
found, has been inserted by Dr. Johnson; anfin con¬ 
siderable addition is now made. There are indeed 
few gdjcctivcs or participles, which may not be found 
thus compounded. They abound in modern poetry, 
particularly in thdt of Thomson and Young. 

All-abandoned.# part. adj. Deserted by all. 

The causes were of no small, moment, which have thus 
btnnaskcd your singular beauty under so unworthy array, and 
conducted you to inis all-abandoned desart. 

Shfltou, Tr. of D. Qui. r, i. 4. 1. 

AtL-AifttoltnED.* part. adj. Detested by all. 

• Vfijl you again unknit 

This churlish luot 01 all-abhorred war? 

• Shakspearc, Hen. IP. p. 1. 

All-admiring.# part. adj. Wholly admiring. 

Hear him hut reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wisj^ 

You would desire, the king were mode a prelate. 

Shakspearc, Hen. V. i. i. 

All-advised.# part. adj. Advised by all. 

What you divine of the new edition of the Paradise Lost, 
just now upon the point of appearing, Wy perhaps prove too 
true. • I. agree with you, the editor prejudiced nobody in his 
favour by his specimen. He was all-advised to give stick a one. 

Bp. fVarbnrton’s Letters, p. 13. 

All-approved.# adj. He who is approved by all. 

Why may it not he free for me to break out into an higher 
strain, anil under it [the philosophy of Plato] to touch lipon 
some jaunts of Christianity; as well ns all-approved Spenser 
sings ol Christ under the name of Pan ? 

More’s Song of the Son/, Preface. 

All-atoning.# part. adj. Atoning for all. 

A patriot’s alt-atoning name. Drydcn, Abi. and Aehitophel. 

The effects of incapacity, shewn by the popular, in all the 
great members of the commonwealth, are to be covered by the 
alt-atoning name of liberty. Burke. 

All-hearing.'}" adj. That which bears everv 
thing, omniparous. 

O thou alt-bcaring earth, 

Which men do gape for till thou cramm’st their mouths 
And chook’st their throats with dust; open thy breast. 

And let me sink into thee I Marst oil’s Ant. and Mcllida. 

Whute\ er earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India east or west. Milton, P. L. v. 338. 

Tims while he spoke, the sovereign plant he drew. 

Where on tf? all-bearing earth nnmark’d it grew. Pope. 

All-beauteous.# adj. Completely beautiful. 

My fancy form’d thee of angelick kind, 

Some emanation of the all-beauteous mind. Pope, JSloit. ver. 6a. 

All-beholding.# adj. That which beholds all 
things. 

So many sumptuous bowers, within so little space. 

The atl-beholding sun scarce secs iu all his race. 

Drayton’t Polyolb. S. 17. 

All-blasting.# part. adj. That which blasts, de¬ 
fames, or destroys ail things. 

his tdbblasting tongue great errors find * 

In Pallas’ house. Alan ton’s Satires, sat. 4. 

All-changing.# part, adj- That which is perpetually 
changing; 

This same bias, thig commodity, 

This bawd, tins broker, this alLchanging word. 

« Shakspeare, K. John, ii. a. 

All-cheering, adj. That which .gjyes. gaycty and 
cheerfulness to ad. 
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Soon as the all-cheering sun .*»- , 

Should; in the farthest cast, begin to draw » 

The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed. Shakspeare. 

Auy^boMMANDfttG. adj. [from all and command.'] 
Having the sovereignty over all. 

He now sets before them the high nnd shining idol of glory, 
the aU-eommataling image of bright gold. Raleigh. 

AlimsSmplyinu.# part. adj. Yielding or complying 
ih every respect. 

AH bodies be of air compos'd, . 

Great nature’s nil-complying Mercury, 

Unto ten thousand shapes and forms^dispos'J. 

More'i Song of the Soul, App. ft. *8. 

Ai.L-coMPOSiNG.'f' adj. That which quiets ail men, 
or every tiling. #. 

-The sweet peace of aU-composing night. 

Crashuw's Poem, p. 54. 

Wrapt in embow’ring shades, Ulysses lies, , t 
His woes forgot! bnt Pallas now addrest, 

To break the bands of all-composingRjjk. • Pope. 

All-comprehensive.# adj. comprehending all 
things. * 

The divine goodness is manifested in making all creatures 
suitably to those ideas of their natures, which ho hath in hij. 
all-comprehensive wi^lom. Glanvi/Ps Pre-rxistcnte of Souls, eh. 8. 

Ale-concealing.# part. adj. That which conceals 
all things. 

They stole away, and tookc their hastie flight, 

Carried in clowdes of alt-concealing night. 

Spenser, M. Hubb. Tale, ,ver. 340. 

All-conquering, adj. That which subdfics every 
tiling. 

Second of Satan sprung, all-conquering death ? 

What think’st thoH of our empire now ? Milton. 

All-constraining.# part. adj. That which restrains 
or subjugates all things. • 

-Nature, by her all-constraining law. 

Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite. 

Drayton’s Polyolb. S. 13. 

All-consuming, adj. That which consumes every 
thing. 

By age unbroke—hut all-consuming care 
Destroys perhaps the strength, that time would spare. Pope. 

All-daring.# adj. That which dares attempt every 
tiling. 

If I would fly to the alt-daring power of poetry, where could 
I not take sanctuary. „ B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

All-destroying.# part. adj. Destroying all things. 

Thy all-destroying arrows nnd thy bow 
Thou hast ply*d so well about these woods, that now 
Thou art gone out thy orts-master. 

• Sir R. Fanshaw, Pdkt. Fid. p. 146. 

All-devasting.# part. adj. Wasting all things. 

From wounds her eaglets suck the reeking blood, 

And all-devasting war provides her food. Sandys, Job, p. 

All-devouring, adj. That which eats up every 
thing. 

Secure from flumes, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Destructive war, sod aB-devourmg age. Pope. 

All-dimming.# part. adj. That which obscures all 
things. 

Then close his eyes with thy aU-dinming hand. 

♦ Marston's Address tor Oblivion, at the end of his Satires. 

All-discovering.# part. adj. Disclosing every 
thing. 

Till all-discovering time shall further truth declare. 

More, Song of the Soul, Inf. of Worlds, st. 93. 

All-disgraced.# part. adj. Completely disgraced. 

The queen 

Of audience, nor desire, shall foil; so she " 

From Egypt drivedter alt-disgraced friend, 

Or take nis life there. Shakspeare, Art. mi Ctvop, iii 10. 
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All-dispensing.# particip. adj. 

1. That which dispenses all things. 

As frankly bestowed on them by the altdjspensing bMuity as 
rain and sunshine. ' Milton, qf-Rsfarm, b. *. 

2. That which affords any dispensation frr permission. 

That little space you safely may allow; ‘ •’ 

Your all-dispensing power protects you now. 

Dryden, llind and Pa’Uher. 

All-divine.# adj. Supremely excellent. 

Could J charm the queen of love, 

To lend a quill of her white dove; — 

Then would 1 write the all-divine s 

Perfections of my valentine. « Howell's Lett. i. 5. »i. 

All-divining.# part. adj. Foretelling all things. 

But is there aii&ht in hidden late can shun 
Thy alt-divining spirit ? Sir R. Fanshaw, Past. Fid. p. 1^. 
All-dreaded.# adj. FcSred by all. 

The all-dreaded thunder-stone. Shakspeare, SosSg in Cymb. 
All-drowsy.# adJF Very drowsy. 

All-drowsy night; who, in a car of jet, 

By steeds of iron-gray (which mainly swot 

Moist drops on all the world) drawn through the sky. 

Tin; helps of darkness waited orderly. Prawn, Brit.'Past. a. r. 

All-eloquent.# adj. Having all the force of elo¬ 
quence. 

O death atl - rhj / picig , you only prove, 

Wlait dust we doat 011, when *ti» man we love. 

• Pope , Eloisa , ver. 335. 

All-embracing.# part. adj. Embracing all things. 
Cheer tlicc, my heart! 

For thou too hast thy part 

And place in the great throng 

Of this unbounded all-embracing song. 

Crashaw, Hymn to the Haute if Jesus, Poems, p. 148. 

All-ending.# part. adj % That which ends or closes 
all things. . *. . .. 

Methinks, the truth should live frontage to age, 

As ’twere retail’d to all posterity, 

F.ven to the general all-ending day. Shakspeare, Rich. III. iii, 1. 
All-enlightening.* part. adj. Enlightening all 
things. 

Phebus, arrayed in burning gold, 

Lashing his fiery steeds, displays 
His warm and aU-cnlight'ning rays. 

C. Cotton’s Mom. Quatrains, st. II. 
All-enraged.# adj. Greatly enraged^ 

How shall I stand, when that thou shalt be hurl’d 
On clouds, ill robes of fire, to judge the world. 

Usher’d with golden legions, in thine eye 

Carrying an a/l-cnraged giajesty. * John llafl. Poems, p. 77. 

All-flaming.# part. a<\j. Fitting in every direc¬ 
tion. 

She could not curb her fear, hut ’gan to start 
At that til-flaming dread the monster spit. 

Beaumont, Psyche, viii. 85. 
All-fools-day.# 11. s. The first of April. A custom 
prevails every where among us, says the Spectator, 
on the first of April; when every body strives’ to 
make as many fools as he «an*> " * 

The first of April, some ilo say, 

Is set apart for all-fools-day. Poor Robin's Almanack, 1760. 

The French too have thefr all-fools-day, ami call the person 
imposed upon “ an.April fish, poisson d’ Avril,” whom we 
term an April fool. brand’s Popular Antiquities. 

All-forgiving.# adj. Forgiving all. 

That all-fomiving king, 

The type of flini above. Dryden, Thren. Aug. ver. t$j. 

All-fours. n, s. [from all and Jour.] 

1. A low game at cards, played by two; so named 
from the four particulars by which it is reckoned, 
and, which, joined in the hand of cither of the 
C 2 
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are said fomake ati*fours. The dU-fout are 
gfyiou', Jaci, And‘f&e*go»w. 

3. , ite’nrins used togethjjjfcvith the legs on the ground. 

“ Hc'tfent on aU-fpurs." . , 

ALL?GIVEHk <p rt.’ s* Tl\e Giver of all tilings. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse. 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

The Afpgiver w'bhld be unthank’d, would be unprais’d, 

Milton, Com. ver. 723. 


ALL-GOOD.*, n. s. A Being of unlimited goodness. 
Applied with great propriety by Dryden to the 
JVlaKt^ of heaven and earth. All-good , as an ad- 
jectivjjjj is common. 

• To the All-good bis lifted hands he folds, 

And thanks him tow on his redeemed around. . 

Dryden, Ann. Mir. ver. 1137. 

Aia-guiding.# part. adj. Guiffing all things. 

Now give me leave to answer thee, and those. 

Who God’s all-guiding providence oppose. Sandys, Joh, p. 51. 

ALL HAIL.'f~ »• [from a,u l hail, for health.'] All 
health. Tliis is therefore not a compound, though, 
perhaps usually reckoned among them; a term of 
sftbttatl&n. Salve or salvete. Dr. Johnson has 
citdd only poetical authority *for*the use of this 
expression; and I)r. Ash 4 tas absolutely pro- 
11 ouncetMt to be used only in poetry. But this is 
a great mistake. 

And as they went to tell Ids disciples, behold, Jesus met 
them, saying. All hail. St. Matthew, xxviii. 9. 

AU hail , ye fields, whefe constant peace attends! 

AH hail, ye sacred, solitary groves ! 

AU had, yc books, my true, ipy real friends, 

Whose conversation pleases and improves. Walsh. 

To Al.i.-ii/m,.**or57 To salute; to greet with ex¬ 
clamations. 

Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, 

Came missives from the king, who alt-haded me, 

Thane of Cawdor. Shakspeare, Mach. i. j. 

All hallow. 7 n . s. [from all and hallo «'.] All-saints- 

A1.1. mallows. 3 tiny; the first of November. 

Ali.-uallowma.ss.* n . $. The term near All-saints- 


dny. 

. It [l f eb. i.fhns the name of Candleinass-day, because lights 
were distributed and carried about in procession, or because 
also the use of lighted tapers, wiiieli was observed aii winter 
&t vespers and litanies, \vcr t e then wont to cease, till the next 
All-haUournuiss. . Hourtio, i'ulg. Antiquities, eh. 19. 

A* ,L-n allown. adjH[from all and hallow, to make 
Koly.J The time about AU-saints-day. 

JqO&well, thou latter spring ! farewell. • 

AH-htulau m summer. S/iakitpearef Henry IV % 

AllhAi.lowti de. n. s. Sec Ai.l-ijat.lown. The 
term near All-saints, or the first of November. 
^Cutoffthe bough about Allhrdlomtide, in the bare place, 
an.Net it in the g round, and it will grow to be a fair tree in 
one j 1 a.if* 111 *n 11 a Bacon, Natural History. 

Ai.l-HEal.'|' n. s. [panax, Lai.] A species of iron- 
wort 1 which see. 

This was the most respectable festival of our druids, called 
yule-tide; when inisletpe, which they called all-heal, wus 
e.ivrievt in their hands and laid on their altars, as an emblem of 
the salutiferous advent of Messiah. 

Sluhclcy’s Medidlieh IlUt. of Carausius, b. 1. 

All-HI'aung.* part. adj. Healing alfthings. 

. ‘She Druids’ invocation was to one alt-healing or. all-saving 
power. Selden. on Drayton’s FolyoU). S. 9. 

Tby qH-hinling grace and spirt 

Revive iqjSinAvhat law and letter kill. Doling, Dio. Poem, xvi. 

Asjl-HELKNG,* part. adj. Asskting^ll things. 
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That all-h$al!lBg defty, or alPkelping medicine, among the 
Druids. ' Selden on Drayton’s Polyotb. S..19. 

AsL-hiding.# part. ariy. ..Cpncealiiyfcall thing?. 

O night, thou furnace oft&^kedMng smoke, f 

Let not the jealous day beholdlhat fecc 
Which underneath thy black alt-hiding cloke • ; 

Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace.’ . • * 

. Shakspeare, Rape of'Lpcrcce. 

AlC-uonoured.* part, adj ; Honoured by AU* 1 

What was it, • 

That tliov’d j>aie Cassius to conspire ? And what 
Made the all-honour’d, honest, Roman Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

To drench the Capitol. Shakspeare, Aid. and Cleop. ii. 6. 

All-hurting.# part. adj. Hurting ajl things. 

Not a heart, which in his levelTsuno, 

Could scape the hail of his all-hiirtiiig aim. 

Shakspeare, Lover's Complain/. 

All-i oaLuiiNu.* part. adj. Worshipping any thing. 

AH-Mi^iug wonn^^hut thus could crowd 
And urge their sun mm thy cloud. Crashaw, Poems, p.156. 

All-imitating.* part, adj. Imitating every thing. 

AU-imtating ape. More’s Song of the Soul, i. ii. 136. 

Au.-iNF01t.vuNG.* part. adj. That which actuates 
by vital powers. m 

’Twus He that made the all-informing light. 

Ami with dark shadows clothes the aged night. Sandys , ft. 104. 

Ai.L-iNTEitpnRTiNG.* patt. adj. Interpreting or 
explaining all things. % 

Til e all-iiiterpreting voice of charity. 

• Mdton, Doel. ami Disc, qf Divorce, ii. 9, 

All-judging, adj. That which has tile sovereign 
rght of judgement. 

I look with horrour back. 

That I detest my wretched self, and curse 
My pastjiollutcd life. Alt-judging Heav’n, 

Who knows my crimes, has seen my sorrow for them. 

Rowe, Jane Shore. 

All-knowing, adj. Omniscient; all-wise. 

Shall wc repine at a little misplaced charity, we, who could 
no way foresee the effect; when an all-knowing, all-wise Being, 
showers down every day his benefits on the unthankful mi l 
undeserving! Atterbmy, Sermons. 

Ai.l-lk f.nsed.* part. adj. Licensed to every thing. 

Not only, sir, this jour all-licensed fool. 

But other ol’your insolent retinue, 

l)o hourly carp and quarrel. Shakspeare, Lear, i. 4. 

All-loving, adj. Of infinite love. 

B\ hearty prayer to beg the sweet delice 
01 God’s ciU-lumng spright. More, Song of the Sold, i.iii. ja. 

All-making, adj. That created all; omnifick. Sec 
All-sef.ing. 

Ai.l-m atuiuNg.* adj. That which matures all things. 

So looks our monarch on this early fight. 

The essay and rudiments of great success; 

Which all-maturing time must bring to light. 

Dryden, Ann. Mir, ver. 364. 

All-murdering.* adj. Completely destructive. 

Thy cruel band extinguished) 

Thyself, nnd me, senate, and common folk, 

And thy new raised town, with one alt-murdering stroke. 

Sir R. Fanshaw, 4th Book of Virgil, 

All-obedif.nt.* adj. Absolutely obedient’ 

Hear, Father, hear ! thy Lamb at last complains %. 

Of some more painful thing than all his pains: 

Then liows his uH-obcdieut head, and dies '' 

His own love’s and our sin’s great sacrifice. 

Crashmq, Poem, p. 169, 
All-obeying.# part. adj. That, to which All pay 
obedience; an expression that Dr. Johnson formerly 
1 wished to change-into all-obnjcd. ' But the active 
participle, in a passive sense, is not uncommon in 
our oltl writers. 
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. «k#UiD«|taii W* afcAptag breath I h«er ■ • 

TlwAoom.of Egypt. , . . , Skaktpavtjpk C&«/.» 

ALtrCVBUvious,# adj. That which would 
fir© fergetfulnras. 

‘Gainst death and all-obliviiils,enmity 
Shall you paeedorth. '' ■ ShakspeareSonnets, S. j j. 

All-ob§curin<?.# 0$. That which hides all 
thintffc ; 

It {life] Is a dial, which points out 
The win-set as it moves about; # 

And shadows out, in lines of night, 

The subtle stages of time’s flight; 

Till all-obscuring earth hath laid 
The body in perpetual shade. 

Mp. Henry King's Poems, the Dirge. 

All-PENStrATING.# part. adj. Pervading all things. 

Since I cannot escape from thy [Christ’s] all penetrating 
presence, but must perforce^ipproad), to mine owne reproach; 
behold, I bow iny body putrefied to thine glorified 1 , aim render 
thee all possible thanks for the inconceivable grace thou hast 
done graceless me. * Stafford, Biobc, ii. ji. 

All-pf.iu?ectn liss. * n. s.% Tlie perfection of the 
whole. 

For, as Philo observes, Pythagorean-like, Ten (which they 


mfliXum.ri the Universe. More, Cunj. Cabb. p. 133. 

All-piercing.# part. adj. Discovering all things. 

.1 ,est. Phoebus should, with his all-piercing eye. 

Descry some Vulcan. Man ton, Satires) Sat. 5. 

All-powerful. adj . Almighty; omnipotent; pos¬ 
sessed of infinite power. 

O nil-powerful Being, the least motion of whose will can 
create or destroy a world ; pity us, the mournful friends of thy 
distressed servant. Swift. 

All-praised.# part, adj- Praised by all. • 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight. 

Shakspettre, lien. IV. P. 1. 

All-ruling.* part. adj. Governing all things. 

Tim will 

And high permission of all-ruling heaven 
Lett him at large to his own dark designs. Milton, P. L. i. 115. 
How oft amidst 

Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s alt-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside. Ibid. ii. *64. 

All saints day. m. *. The day on which there is 
a general celebration of the saints. The first of 
November. 

All-sanctifying.# part. adj. That which sanctifies 
the whole. 

The venerable and all-sanctifying names of the^Apostles. 

1 Vest, on the Resurrection, p. 3*8. 
All-saving.# part. adj. Saving all things. 

The Druid’s invocation was to one ull-henling or alt-saving 
power. Selilen on Drayton's Potyolb. S. 9. 

All-sjeakching.# part. adj. That which searches 
and pervades all tilings. 

Consider next God’s infinite, aU-searching knowledge, which 
looks through and through the most secret of our thoughts, 
ransack* every corner of the heart, ponders the most inward 
designs and ends of the soul in all a man’s actions. 

South, Sermons, ii. 99, 

ALli-SEER. n. s. He that sees or beholds every 
thing; he whose view comprehends all tilings. 

That high All-seer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv’n in earnest what I begg’d ip. jest. Shakspeare, 

All-seeing- • adj.. That which beholds every 
thing. v 

. The tarn© First SbrrerWtpn bound* has plac’d, 

How long those perishable forms shall last; 

‘‘ * 


Nor can they last beyond the time assign’d 
By . that aUseeing and aU-makme mind. Drydtu. 

All-shaking.* part . adj . ' That which shake* all 

things. * 

t -> Thou, all-shaking thunder, , 
at the thick^jotundity o’ the world 1 <t 

Shaktpeare, Lear; lit. %. 

All-shunned.# part. adj. Shunned by all. 

His poor self, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, ' -j* 

With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty. 

Walks, like contempt, alone. Shaktpeare , Tim. of Ath. iv. *. 
All souls day. n. s. Tha day on which supplica¬ 
tions are made for all souls by the church of Home; 
the second of November. 

This is all souls day, fellows, is it not ? — 

It is, my lord. — • 

Why then,* all souls day is my body’s doomsday. Shakspeare .. 

ALL-SUFFICIENCY.# n. s. Infinite ability. 

O Cod, the more wc are sensible of our own indigence, the 
more let us wonder at thine all-sujjictency. 

Bp. HaU, Ore. Meditations, Ixx. 
He is of infinite goodness and mercy, truth, justice, wisdom, 

• power, nll-sujfieienvy. Whole Duty of Man. 

All-sufficient, adj. Sufficient to every thing. 

The testimonies of God arc perfect, the testimonies of God 
are all-sufficient uvto tHat end for which they were given. 

* Hooker. 

He can more than dhiploy all our powers in their utmost 
elevation: for he is every way perfect anil nU-snljicient. Xorris. 

ALL-SUFFICIENT.* n. s. Properly .and emphati¬ 
cally denoting Clod. 

Through this [faith) Abraham s#w a phoenix-like resurrec¬ 
tion of his son, as possible with God ; thereibrc obey clh that 
command of offering his son, bcheving a metamorphosis 
possible with the AlUsuJjicicnh 

Whitlock, Mtinv-rt of the English, p.544. 

All-surveying.# part, adj. That which beholds 
all things. 

Then 1 observ’d the bold oppressions done, 

In presence of the all-surveying sun. Snndys, Eccles. p. 6. 

All-sustaining.# part. adj. That which upholds all 
tilings. 

Hath the day, • 

Forgot his season, and the sun his way ? 

Doth God withdraw his allsustmning might? 

Sir J. Beaumont,-Poems, p. 69, 
All-telling.* part. adj. That which tells or di¬ 
vulges nil things. 

All-1 filing fame 

Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath lniylcwi tow. 

Shaktpeare, Love's I. L. ii. 1. 
All-triumphing.* part. adj. Every where tri- 
umpl’anj. 

As you were ignorant of what were done, 

By Cupid’s hand, your aH-lriumphing son. B. Jonson. 

All-watched. * pari. adj. Watched throughout. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour, ^ ' 

Unto the weary and aU-watched nighty ~ • * 

Shakspeare, lien. V. iv. Char. 

All-wise. adj. Possessed of infinite wisdom. 

There is an infinite, eternal, all-wise Mind governing the 
affairs of the world. South. 

Supreme, all-wise, eternal, potentate ! j'' 

Sole author, sole disposer of our fate ! '“prior. 

All-witteD.* adj. Completely witted; possessing 
every kindtif wit. 

Come on, signior, now prepare to court this ail-wittcd lady, 
most naturally, and like yourself. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 1. 

All-worshipped.# part, adj, Adored by all. 

■; 10 
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In her own iajn* 

She hutch’d the all-worthipl ore, and precious goms, , 

To stare her children with.-"' ' Milton, Cain. vet. 7iq. 

ALLANTVIS, ot; AELANTVIDES. n. s. [from 
«war, ‘ a gut, eogl. e* 3 ^*, shape.] The^urinaty 
tunick plaited between, the anj$ion and chorion, 
which, by the navel and urachus, or passage by 
which the urine is convoyed from the infant in the 
wofld), receives the urine that conics out of the 
bladder. "* Qyinn/. 

Tb A^la'+rath,# w. n. [Lat. aUatro .] To bark; to 
growl. Obsolete. t 

■ LabCerberus, the dog of hell, ullatrate what he list, to the 
“'contriffy. SlChhes, Anal. of Abuses. 

To AJSt/A'Y.'f’ v. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to mis one 
metal with another in ftrder to coinage; it is there- 
* fore derived by some from d la lot, according to laic, 

• the quantity of metals beingf mixed according to 
law ; by others, from oilier, to unite; perhaps from 
ajlocare, to put together.] 

I. To mix one metal with another, to make it fitter 
for coinage. In this sense, most authors preserve' 
the ordinal French orthography, and write alloy. 
See A IXoy. Roquefort, in fcis old French Glos¬ 
sary, gives" us the verb allaier or allayor , “ battre 
monnoie par ordre ehi souverain;” so that whet 
Dr. Jomison has just said of the original ortho¬ 
graphy is'questionable. 

a. To join any thing to another, so as to abate its 
predominant qualities. It is used commonly in a 
sense contrary to its original meaning, and "is, to 
make something bad, less bad. To obtund; to 
repress; to abater ' Dr. Johnson might have added 
that the expression is often applied to the mixture 
of wine and other liquours with water. Thus, in our 
old dictionaries, “ To alay wine, diluo; alaide 
wine, vinuni aquatieum.” 

Sir Diaphanous is a recusant 
In sack: He only takes it in French wine, 

With an allay of water. B. Jocson, Magn. Lady, iii. i. 

Being brought into the open air, 

I would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poison. Shaktpcarc. 

No friendly offices shall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 

- • in some hellish breasts, which, upon all occasions, will foam 
out at its foul mouth in slander and invective. South. 

3. To quiet; to pacify; to repress. The word, in 
this sense, 1 think not to be derived front the 
French alloycr, but to be the English word lay, 
v*ifh a before it, according to the old form. 

' ‘ .V’ If by your art, yon have 

Put’the wihl waters in this roar, allay them. Shaksprarc. 

AiiA'Y.'f' n. 3. [alloy, Fr.] 

^ Th© metal of a baser kind mixed in coins, ^'^j ac0i | 
them, t hat t hey may wear less. G a fair ^Warden 
with sflveFahd copp«f> two c&rp tM » A jfold is allayed 

r fi silver” wii£°P? er ^ . £/io a pound Troy; 
weight is mwST^u^of which eighteen penny- 
allay is added, to fa pound. Cowell thinks the 
ing; which might’hamtervail the charge ot ooui- 
the coin less. beat done only by making 

We sure g« 

In our own natures pure j bu 

Tu husband’s stamp upon us, , n we . 

And base ones, of you wen, are e . allay*. 

And make us blush like cc’K^ 4 j n gled with us, 

For fool* are stubborn ia rfkjjww Wmaiit Prize, i. 3. 
A* coins are harden’d by th’a/Ju/ v 

Httdibrat, 
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2. Any thing which, being ad#d, abates the .ftrcdo- 
minunt qualities of that with which it is mingled; 
in the same manner, as the adpiixture of bjsser 
metals allay the qualities of the first mass. 

Dark colours easily suffer a sensible allay, by little scattering 
light. Newton, Optichs. 

3. Allay being taken from baser metals, commonly 
implies something worse thqn that with wtijclj it is 
mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealousy, hope and fear. Roscommon. 
Ah.a'yeii. n. s. [fmm allay .] The person or thing 
which has the pefiver or quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed al/ayer* of acrimony ; 
and Avicen countermands letting blood in' eholcrick bodies; 
because he esteems the blood a frwntm lulu, or a bridle of gall, 
obtunding its acrimony and fierceness. - Harvey. 

Ai.t.a'yjment. n. s. [from aflay.'} That which has 
the'power of allaying or abating the foroe of 
another. 

If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and coltlcr paiate. 

The like a/layment would I give my grief. Skakapeare. 

To ALLE'OT.# v. a. [Lat. alleclo, allicio. Old Fr. 
(illecher, attirer par ruse.] Thsa yerb occurs in the 
Diet, of Huloet, where it ia defined, “ To stir with 
some pleasant mean; to intice.” 

Alu/ctive.# ti. s. [from the verb.] Allurement; 
amj. in our elder dictionaries* called “ sweetness 
in fed ing.” 

What better aUrclivc could Lucifer devise to allure and bring 
men pleasantly into damnable servitude, than to purpose to 
them in form of a play [dice-playing] his principal treasury 
wherein the more part' of sin is contained, and nil goodness 
and virtue confounded. Sir T. Eliot. Gov. fob 79. b. 

JVIaSy strong a/lcctbes to evil , in the lower canudpartof 
the man, ns well as invitations and obligations to good in the 
upper and spiritual. Hammond, Sermons. 

That new course of life — had nothing to recommend it to his 
taste but it’s unpleasantness, the best alfcetivr unto him. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, sect, j, 

Alef/ctive.# adj. Alluring. Not now in use. 
Woman yfarccd with fraude and diseeipt. 

To thy confusion most allectwe taut. 

Chancer, Ilcm. of Love, vcr. 14. 
Ai.lega'tion.'J' n. s. [from allege. 

1. Affirmation; declaration, 

Of ghosts, of goblins, and drad sorcery, 

From nicer allegation* we’ll desist. 

More, Sang of the Sovl, App. st. 84. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our sovereign lady hen 
With ignoihiniotts words, tbongn darkly cfiiph^. ■ --- 
Asdf she bad suborned some tiiriynnn*' • 

3 f £ ««. ". 

mew* l® tie informed of my otrooir.; 

| ^“'Koooumd in ■*— *» 

want of leisure, or any other idle aUegatmu. rv P 

To ALLF/GE. v. a. [a/lego, Lot.} 

1. To affinn; to declare; to mamtam. 

2. To plead as an excuse, or produce as an ergu 

force sufficient to prove they do A Hooker. 
power, withstand the alteration van cannot allege 

■WiSOWSS.^ * - 

'alleged for hi* better infonuaOon w fci c h may 

ALLE'GEAWdE.-}* adj. [from mege.y j 

be alleged. - ’ * 
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Upon this interpretation all may be soht|d, that is aiLgyaHc 
against it. Browna^Vvlgm Erronrs, 

Is tftcrc so much as the least shadow of excuse allegc abtc f or 
parenu not bringing their children to the bishop to be confirmed 
by him V „ South, Sermons, v. 37. 

Alle'gement.^- n. s. [from allege."] The same with 
allegation. « Diet. 

To IQmmh they coma to Saul, with many complaints and 
allegminttm their mouths.' Bp. Sanderson, Sermons , p. £?6- 

Alle'ger. n. s. [from allege.] He that alleges. 

The narrative, if we believe it as confidently as theYamous 
altegcr of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would argue, that 
there is no other principle requisite, thin what may result from 
the lucky mixture of several bodies. Boyle. 

Allf/giance. n. s. [aUegeance , Fr.] Tlic duty of 

subjects to the government. 

I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts. 

Loud shouts ami solutations/rom their mouths. 

Even in the presence of the crowned king. *SbiR-sprare. 

We charge yon on allegiance to ourselves, , 

To hold your slaught’ring hands, mid keep the peace. 

. Shakspcarc. 

The house of commons, to whom every day petitions are di¬ 
rected by the several counties of England, professing a\\ allegi¬ 
ance to them, govern absolutely; the lords concurring, or 
rather submitting to whatsoever is proposed. • Clarendon. 

Aixe^Giant. adj. [from allege.] Loyal ; conformable 
to the duly of allegiance : a word not now used. 

For your great graces 
HcapM upon me, poor undcscrvcr, I 
Can nothing render but al/egiant thanks, » 

My pray’rs to haav’n for you. Shakspcarc, Henry VITI. 

Au.EGo'mcK.'f* adj. [from allegory.] After the 
manner of an allegory; not real; not literal. 

A kingdom they portend thee; bat what kingdom. 

Real or alfcgorki, I discern not. Milton, P. Tt. 

Those other allegarick precepts of beneficence, fetched out 
of the closet of nature. MUton, Duct, and His. of Divorce, i. 10. 

The frequent and familiar use of allcgorick personifications 
in the public pageants, I mean the general use of them, greatly 
contributed to form the school of Spenser. 

Warlon, Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii. ici. 

A LLEno'niCAU adj. [from allegory.] In the form of 
an allegory; not real; not literal; mystical. 

When our Saviour said, in an aflkgorical and mystical sense. 
Except ye cat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, 
yc have no life in you; the hearers understood him literally 
and grossly. Pc nth). 

The epithet of Apollo for shooting, is capable of two appli¬ 
cations ; one literal, \n respect of the darts and bow, the en¬ 
signs of that cod; the other allegorical, in regard to the rays 
of the sun. Pope. 

Arr.EGo'nrrAixv. adv. [from allegory.] After an al¬ 
legorical manner. 

Virgil often make Iris (tie messenger of Juno, allegorically 
taken for the air. Penchant. 

The place is to be undersood allegorically ; and what is thus 
spoken by a Phccacian with wisdom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to $ 1 m goddess of it. Pope. 

Ajii.EGff ricalnehs. s. [from allegorical.] The qua¬ 
lity of being allegorical. Did. 

ATeegorisT.* ft. ti- [from allegory.] He who 

teaches or describes in an allegorical manner. 

Pltilo, amt Origen, and the tikeartegoritts. 

Winston, Memoirs, p. a.ty. 

The pencil of Spenser is as powerful' as that of Rubens, his 
brother allegoritk Dr. Warlon, Ess. on Pope, ii. <)'i. 

To A'lXEGORigE. v. a. [from allegory.] To turn 
into allegory; to form an allegory; to take in a 
sense not literal. 

He batb very wittily allegorised this tree, allowing his sufr 
position of the tree itself to be true. Raleigh. 

As some would aUtgorke these signs, so others would confine 
them to the dettravtkw of Jerusalem. Barnet 1 , Theory. 
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An olchymist shall reduce divinity to the Maxims of iris la¬ 
boratory, explain morality by sal, sulphur, and mercury; and 
allegorize the scripture itself, tuid the sacred 'mystarie* thereof 
into the philosopher’s stone. v jLoeke. 

To A'ewjgorize.* v. v. To treat as an allegory. 
After his manner, v Jje ailegoriseth upon the%iertfices qf the 
law. ’ Polite against Allen, p". as3. 

Origen knew not the Pope’s purgatory, though be allegorize 
of a certain purgatory. u,\$ t f) , 447 . 

A'leegouizer.# n. s. An allegorist. , Dr 

The Stoick philosophers, as we learn from Cicero, were great 
al/ego.rizcrs in their theology. Coventry, Phil. Coup. v. 

A'LLEGOltY. tt. s. iyxx^*fi'<».] A figurative dis¬ 
course, in which something other is intended, thtm 
is contained in the words literally taken; as wealth 
is the daughter of diligence, and the parent of au¬ 
thority. # 

Neither must we draw out our allegory too long, lest either 
we make ourselves obfecurc, or fall into affectation, which is 
childish. Hen Jonson. 

This word nymph* meant nothing else lint, by allegory, the 
vegetative humour or moisture that qvickeneth and giveth life 
to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. Pcachum. 

• ALLEGRO. 11. s. [ItaL] A word, denoting one of the 
six distinctions of time. It expresses a wsrs^htly 
motion, the quickest of all, except Presto. ' It 6rigi- 
nally means gay, as in Milton. * * 

AIjIjELUJ AH. n. s' [This word is falsely written 
for Hallelujah, which see.] A word of spiritual 
exultation, used in hymns; it signifies, Praise 
God. 

He will set his tongue to those fiions divine strains, which 
may be a proper praeludium to those aUetnjahs he hopes eter¬ 
nally to sing. Government of the Tongue. 

ALIjEMAiNDE.Af" n.s. [Formerly written aUemaignc 
or almoin, i. c. from Almany or Germany. Barb. 
Lat. Alcmannia.] A dance, well known in Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland, lit our old musick books 
we find the distinction also of Spanish, Venetian, 
French, and Scottish allemanthi The allemand was 
also used to denote the measure, whether grave or 
gay, by which the singing of the song was to be re¬ 
gulated. 

To ALLF/YTATE.'}' v. a. [allcvo, Lat.. Reckoned 
by Ileylin, in 1656, among uncouth and unusual 
words.] 

1. To make light; to ease, to soften. 

The pains taken in the Speculative u dl nmdi ut/ciiatc me in 
describing the practic |ant. * llarveu. 

Most of the distempers are the effects of abused plenty mid 
luxury, and must not be charged upon our Maker; a ho, not¬ 
withstanding, hath provided excellent mediunes, to alleviate 
those evils which we bring upon ourselves. Bentley. 

2. To extenuate, or soften; as, lie ulleviahs his limit 

by an excuse. , 

AljleVi.v'tion. n. f. [from alleviate.] 0 

1. Tlie act of making light; qf jjlaying, or •t’Xtenu- 
ating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they arc 
the heights of humanity, yet they are not die favours, hot tho 
duties of friendship. South. 

2. That by which any pain is eased, or fouU exte¬ 
nuated. , 

This loss of one-fifth of thear Income will sit heavy on them 
who shall feel ilj without the alleviationot' any profit. Lathe. 

Allf/viative.* n.s. [from alleviate.] A palliative; 
something mitgating. 

Some cheering alleriativt to lads kept to sixteen or seventeen 
years Of age in pure slavery to a few Greek and Larin words. 

Corah's Doom, (1672) p. jz5. 
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A'lley. n. s. [allee, Fri] ,, 

■j. A walk in a garden. <-< 4* X 

And all witlvi^ were walk wind alleys wide. 

With footing worn, adflealding inward fur. Spenser. 

Where nfttyt Me clesiS'graveHcd, the enrth puttctfojforth the 
fir»t year knotgrass, and after npifcg^as%: - Baron, Xatvral Hist. 

Yondef. alleys green, 

Our wplk at noon, with branches overgrown. Milton. 

Come, uiyfair love, our morning’s task we lot 1 c; 
SomtHabomp6V*n the easiest life w ould chose. 

Ours is not {treat: the dangling bows to cron, 

’lyhose too luxuriant growth our alleys stop. Dn/drn. 

Tho thriving plants, ignoble broomsticks made, 

Now sweep those alleys they'were born to shade. Pope. 

2* A passage in towns narrower than a street. 

A back triend, a shoulder clapper, one that communds the 
passes of alleys , creeks, attd narrow 'lands Shtkstxare. 

ALLI'ANCE. n, s. [alliance, Fr.j 

1. -The since of connection with another by confede¬ 
racy ; n league. In this sense, our histories of 
Queen Anne mention the grand alliance. 

2. Relit t ion by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen shall the alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and (the Ausonian line, Dn/ilrn. 

3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

For my father’s sqke, 

’ And, for alliance' sake, declare the cause 
My father lost his head. , Shalspearc , Hen. VI. 

Adrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 

Thence strifo shall rise, and mortal war succeed. Pope. 

4. The act of forming or contracting relation to 
another; the act ofi making a confederacy. 

Dorset, your son, tlrnt with a tearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil, 

This fair alliance quickly shall Vail home 

To high promotjons. - , Shahspcai e, Hit-hard III. 

5. The persons allied to each other. 

I would not boast the greatness of my father, 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Addison. 

Alli'ant.* n.s. [from alliance.'] Anally. 

We do promise and vow for ourselves of each party attaints, 
electors, princes, and states. 

The Acrttrd of dm, Wottons Ron. ji. 532. 

ALLl'CIENCY. n.s. [a/lieio, Eat.] The power of 
attracting any thing; magnetism ; attraction. 

The feigfted central utlidcnry is hut a word, and the manner 
of it still occult. Glanviltr. 

Alli'gient.# n. a. [from allicin, Lat.] An attractor. 

„■ The awakened needle, with joy, leupeth towards its atlicicnt. 

Robinson's Kndoxa, (1658) p. 111. 

To A'LLIOATK'I* v. a. [I)r. Johnson gives this 
word, without reference to any dictionary ; but it 

• 4«fouiul in our elder ones. Lat. al/igo, «old 1 ’r. 
tjugeer.'} To tie one thing to anotlief; to unite. 

AlS<JA'’noN. «. r. [from alligale.~] 

1. The act of tying together; the state of being so 

•stied. 

2. If he arithmetical rule that teaches to adjust the 
price of compounds, ^formed of several ingredients 
of different value. 

AYugatou.'!' n. s. [Dr. Johnson gives no etymology 
of this word. -—.Sir T. Herbert says, it is corruptly 
called by seamen alligator , from allegardos, a word 
compounded of Spanish and Almain. Travels, 
p. 364. Cowel says, the corroptiqp is from the 
Portugal word allagarto ; a crocodile. See Cowel, 
under the word Ancient. Dagarlo is the Spanish 
for a lizard ; and Herrera calls the caiman , “ lngnrtol 
o crocodile.”] The crocodile. This name is 
chiefly used for the crocodile of America, between 
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whiph, ?uid;Ajtf of Africa, naturalists have laid 
down‘ this difference, .q&at dhc moves the upper, 
and . the other the lower jawj but pis is uow jcnown 
to be chimerical, the lower Jmv being equally fopved 
by both. See C»oconri,E. < , 

In his ncei[v shop a tortoise hung, 

A n alligator stiifl’d, and other skins- •*' 

t)f ill-shap’d fishes. Shnffspcare, 

Aloft in rows large poppy heads were strung, . ■ ■; 
AmUicre a scaly alligator hung. Garth, Diepentary. 

A'i.i.u;ati;ue. v. s. [from alligalc.~\ The link, or liga¬ 
ture, by which tw<> things arc joined together. Did. 

Alm'sion. 11. s. [aliido, allisttm, Lat.] The act of 
striking one thing against another. 

There have not been any islands of note, or considerable 
extent, torn mid cast off from the continent by earthquakes, 
or severed from it by the boisterous allision of the sea. 

* * Woodward. 

ALLITKlt A'TION. n.s. [ad and litera, Lat.] Of 
w hat the critieks cull the alliteration or beginning of 
several words in the Same verse with the same 
letter, there are instances in the oldest anil best 
writers, a«, 

Behemoth biggest born. * Milton, P. I,. 

Ai.Li'TEn.vnvE.# adj. [from alii fern lion.'] Denoting 
words beginning with the same letter. 

The alhtcralirr measure, unaccompanied with rhyme, and 
including ninny peculiar Saxon idioms appropriated to poetry, 
remained i» use so low as the sixteenth century. 

Wartnn, Hist. Hng. Poetry, i. 314. 

Ai.t.oca'j ion. it. s. [alloco , Lat.] 

1. The act of putting one thing to another. 

2. The admission of an article in reckoning, and 
addition of it to the account. 

3. An allowance made upon an account: a term used 

ill the exchequer. Chambers. 

Aij.(ht'tion.'{~ n. s. [aUoeuHo, Lat.] The act or 
manner of speaking to another. Written also 
adlocution, from ad/oeitlio. 

Upon such a high tribunal or scaffold we often sec the 
emperor standing, and sometimes sitting, in medals and 
ancient bas-relieves; both in 'adlactdions to the army, ami in 
distributing their bounty to the people. 

Sir G. Wilder's Desrnpt.of Anc. Cknpdtrs, p. 91. 

At.i.o'ihai..-}' adj. [llarb. Lat. allodialis, Fr. allodied.} 
Held without any acknowledgement of superiority ; 
not feudal; independent. 

In Kent, the king on the commission of particular offences 
was entitled to pecuniury mulcts from all the allodial tenants 
and their rtsen. Kdham, Dometdau Book, p. 154. 

The possessions of their subjects were perfectly allodial ; that 
is, wholly independent, and held of no tmperiour at all. 

Hlackstanc. 

ALLCYDWM.dc n. s. [A word of very uncertain 
derivation, but most probably of German original, 
Dr. Johnson says. Brady, in his Glossary 
annexed to his Old English History, mentions 
Wendclin’s derivation of it from tne Sax. ael, 
omnis, and lob, which he renders onus, from laban, 
tollere , auferre but he rightly odds, that there is 
no congruity of sense between the two words. 
'Hie same etymologist proposes also the Sax. aelfc, 
senex ,■ because allodium was an old patrimonial 
inheritance that descended from ancestors in blood, 
llickes derives it from the Teutonick all and lod or 
hod, the annual produce of the. land or farm. 

c fjcimner, Sax. ael or all, and Tout, heyd or heit, 
which we call hade or hood, that is, qUhoode; which 
expresses‘the nature and condition,of a'thing, 
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as Jchight-hode, man-kode, neighbour-hods, and 
many more, which* denote, as it were, the totality 

. *artd integrity? of a thing. Or, Goth, all, omnis, 
anil od, possession <q. d. imnimada possessio. V. 
Eng, find Swed. Diet, of Sercniut. The example, 
wlitqr I gi\*c from oar learned divine, Dr. Ham¬ 
mond, presents a mistaken etymology of the word. 
Mr. Boucher incuries^ to the etymology of the 
Saxon a, denoting to or unto, and leob the people 
or else to the a privative, and leob a vassal or a 
fine.] A possession held in absolute independence, 
without any acknowledgement of a lord paramount. 
It is opposed to fee , or fendum , which intimates 
sonic kind of dependence. There are no idlodiaJ 
lands in England, al^ being held either mediately 
or immediately of the king. * * 

When wc have once thus discerned the peculiarity of our 
tenure, only that of allodium, not from any, i« a,,,, but 
from God, as the lawyers have derived that word. 

Hammond, Sermons. 

Ai.i.o / nc.e. n. s. \_allongr, Fr.] 

1. A pass or thrust with a rapier, so espied from the 
lengthening of the space taken up by the fencer. 

2. It is likewise taken for a long rein, when the horse 
is trotted in the hand. 

'To A i.lo'o. v. a. [This word is generally spoke halloo , 
and is used to dogs, when they arc incijcfl to the 
chase or. battle; it is commonly imagined to come 
from the French allons ,■ perhaps from all lo, look 
all; showing the object.] To set on ; to incite a 
dug, bv crying alloo. 

Alto o tli> furious mastiff; bid him \e\ • 

The noxious herd, and print upon their ear* 

A sad memorial of their past offence. Philips. 

A'i.i.ogi’Y. a. s. [alloqmum , Lat.] The act of speaking 
to another; address; conversation. Diet. 

To ALLOT, v. a. [from lot.'] 

1. To distribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 

Five days we do allot thee for provision. 

To shield thee from disasters of the world; 

And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. " Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

I shall deserve my fate, if I refuse 
That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dr pilot. 

3. To distribute; to parcel out; to give each his 
share. 

Since fame was the only end of all their studies, a man 
cannot be too scrupulous in allotting them their due portion of 
it. Taller. 

Allo'thent. n. s. [from allot.] 

t. That which is allotted to anyone; the part; the 
share; the portion granted. 

There can he no thought of security or quiet in this world, 
but in a resignation to the allotments of God and nature. 

IS Estrange. 

Though it i* our duty to submit with patience to more 
scanty allotments, vet thus much we may reasonably and 
lawfully ask of God. Rogers, Sermons. 

2. Part appropriated. 

It is laid out into a grove for fruits and shade, a vineyard, 
and an allotment for olives and herbs. llroomr. 

Allo'tteky. n.s. [from allot,] That which is granted 
to anv particular person in 9 distribution. See 
Au.o'tment. . j. 1 

Allow hie such exercises as may become a gentleman, or 
give me th# poor allot teru ray father left me by testament. • 
m v Shakspeare. 

To ALLO'W.rJ' v. a. [Dr. Johnson derives this word 
from the Er. aligner , and that ffbm the Lat. 

vox- x. 


allaudare. But the word is of North® 111 origin, os 
Scrcnius and Dr. Jamieson hive both observed. 
Goth. lafa, Sax. lojuan, to praise.] & 

Togadimt; as, to allow a position j not to con¬ 
tradict; notflo Appose. 

The principles, which all mankind allow for true, arc innate; 
those, that men of right reuso/ admit, are thfejOrinciples 
allowed by all mankind. Locke. 

The power of musick all our hearts allows ' * 

And what Timotheiis was, is Dryden now. Pope. 

. That some of the Presbyterians declared openly- against the 
king’s murder, I allow to be trpe. Swift. 

To justify; to maintain as right. 

The Powers above 

Allow obedience. Shakspeare. 

The Lord allowelh the righteous. Psalm, xi. 6. 

To grant; to yield ; to own any one’s title to. 

Wc will not, in civility, allow too much sincerity to the 
professions of most men; but think their actions to be inter¬ 
preters of their thoughts. Lorke. 

I shall he ready to allow the pope as little power here as yon 
please. Swift. 

To grunt licence to; to permit. 

Let’s follow the old carl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguish madnem 
Allows itself to any tiling. Shakspeare. 

But as we were allowed of God to he puff in trust with the 
gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing men, but God, 
which trietli our hearts. I Thess. ii. 4. 

They referred stll laws, that were to he passed in Ireland, to 
lie considered, corrected and allowed first by the stale ol‘ 
.England. Davies on Ireland. 

. To give a sanction to; to tnithorize. 

There is no slander in an allow'd fool. Shakspeare. 

6 . To give to; to pay to, 

Ungrateful then ! if we no tetfrj allow 
To him that gave us peace and"empire ti/.i. . IVallt r. 

7. To appoint for: to set out to a certain use; as, he 
allowed his son the third part of his income. 

8. To make abatement, or provision; or to settle any 
thing, with some concessions or cautions, regarding 
something else. 

If wc consider the different occasions of ancient and modem 
medals, we shall find they both agree in recording the great 
actions and successes in war; allowing still for the different 
\va)s of making it, and the circumstances that intended it. 

Addison. 

Ax.i.o'wabi.1:. adj. [from allow.] 

1. That which may be admitted without con¬ 
tradiction. • 

It is not allowable, what is obsffrvahlc in many pieces of 
Raphael, where Magdalen is represented, lieforc our Saviour, 
wash ip g his (bet, on her kuecs; which will not consist with 
the text. • Brown, Vulgar JSrrottrt. 

2. That which is permitted or licensed; lawful; not 
forbidden. 


In actions of this sort, the light of nature alone may dis¬ 
cover that which is in the sight of God allowable. Ijpoker. 

I was, by the freedom allowably ajgoiig friends, IWffpled to 
vent mv thoughts with negligence. Boyle. 

Reputation becomes a signal and * very peculiar blessing to 
magistrates; and their pursuit of it is not only allowable, but 
laudable. AUerbury, Sermons. 
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Ai.i.o'wablenkss. n.s. [from alkrmUu:.] ,, 
of being allowable; lawfulness; cxqib] 
prohibition. 

Lots, ns to^licir nature, use, and atiowablcless, in matters 
of recreation, are indeed impugned by some, thoughlfetter 
defended by others. South, SiMUnis. 


Allo'wabey.# adv. [from allowable.] With claim of 
allowance. 

These are much more frequently, aud more allowably, used 
in poetry than in prose. Loa th. 
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Allo'wance. n. s. [from allow.] 

1. Admission without cohtWidictiqn. 

That which wisdom^did' first begin, and hath been with 
good men long contin^raL challenijetn allowance of them that 
succeed, although it pleitu for itself nothing. rMooker. 

Without the notion and allowance of spirits, our philosophy 
will be luirie rind defective in One main part of it. Locke. 

2 . Sanson; licence ;\ authority. 

Yeas sent a large commission to conclude, 

Without the king’s will, or the state’s allowance, 

A league between his highness and Ferrara. Shakspcarc. 

3. Permission; freedom from restraint. 

They should therefore be accustomed betimes to consult and 
jmake use of their reason, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke. 

4. A (settled rate; or appointment for any 11.se. 

The victual in plantations ought to be expended almost as 
in a besieged town; that is, witli certain allowance. Bacon. 

And his allowance was a continual allowance given him o’ 
the king;, a daily rate for every day all iiis life. 2 Kings. 

5. Abatement from the strict rigour of a law, or 
demand. 

The whole poem, though written in heroick verse, is of the 
Pindatick nature, as well iu the thought as the expres¬ 
sion ; nud, as such, requires the same grains of allowance 
for it, ,• t J/ryden. 

Parents new give allowances for an innocent passion. Sicij'l. 

6 ., Established character; reputation. 

His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance. Shakspcarc. 

Allo'y. n. s. [See An, ay.] 

1. Baser metal mixcdjn coinage. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is colled the standard. Fine 
silver is silver without the mixture of any baser metal. Allot/ 
is baser metal mixed witfrlt. Locke. 

Let another phSv be coined of the same weight, wherein 
half the silver is taken out, ami copper, or other allot/, put 
into the place, it will be worth Imt half us much; lor the value 
of the alloy is so inconsiderable as not to be reckoned. Lockc. 

2. Abatement; diminution. 

The pleasures of sense are probably relished by beast:, in a 
more exquisite degree, than they are by men; for they taste 
them sincere and pure without mixturq or alloy. Alter!,my. 

Alls..# n. s. [without a singular.] All one’s goods: 
as, “ I’ll, pack up my alls, and be gone.” It is a 
■vulgarism. 

Allspice.# n. s. [from all and spice.] That which 
we call Jamaica pepper or pimenta; which is the 
fruit of a t*ec w gjrowing in Jamaica, and other 
American islands. 

£ Thp piemento trees or allspice grow spontaneously, and in 
gtajfcabundance, in many parts of Jamaica. Guthke, Geoff. 

Mnurnta, from it* mixt flavour of several aromvftu ks lias ob¬ 
tained the name of allspice. Hill’s Mai. Mcdh-u. 

Allube'scency. n. s. [allubescentia, Lat.] Willing- 
new J content. Diet. 


To Mcj-U'DE. v. n. {alluio, Lat.] To have some 
reference to a thing, 'without the direct mention of 
it; to hint at; to insinuate. It is used of persons; 
as, he alludes to an old story; or of things, as, the 
lampoon alludes to Jits mother's faults. 

Thojekpeech es of Jcrom and Chiysostom do seem to allude 
unto such ministerial garments ns were then in use. Hooker. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
yea, many things declared. • Hooker. 

^jl’hen jtiat proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
lNq|ht ahd measure: and this I ddubt not was that artificial 
structure Jhere alluded to. Mur net’s Theory. 

Alli/minoh. n.s. [ alhmicr , Tr. to light.] One who 
colours or-paintsupon paper or parchment; be¬ 


cause he gives graces, light and ornament, to the 
letters or figures coloured. Ctmel. 

To ALLURE, v. a. \Jeurcr, Fr. looren , Dutch, beiae- 
pen, Sax.] To entice- to any thing whether good 
or bud; to draw towards any thing by enticement. 

Unto luws that men make for the benefit of men,* it hath 
seemed always needful to add rewards, which may urorri allure 
unto good, than any hardness deterreth from it, dndpunish- 
mentj, which may more deter front evil, than any sweetness 
thereto (dlureth. I/ouker. 

The golden sun, in splendour likest heav’n, 

Allur'd his eye. a _ Milton, P. L. 

Each flatt’ring hope, and each a/lurinff joy. Lyttelton. 

Alli/iie. n.s. [from the verb allure.'] Something 
set up to entice birds, or rather tilings, to it. We 
now write lure. 

The rather to train them to Ids allure, he told them both 
often, and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Hayward. 

Allu'rement. r n. s. [from allure.] That which 
nil lues, or has the force of alluring; enticement; 
temptation of pleasure. 

Against a/(itrcnicnl, custom, and a wofUl 
Otiemled; fearless of reproach, and scorn, 

Or violence. Milton, P. L. 

-Adam, by his wife’s allurement, fell. Milton, P. R. 

To shun the allurement is not hard 
To minds resolv’d, forewai n’d, mid welt prepar'd; 

B:u wvmd’rous difficult, when once beset. 

To struggle through the straits, and break the involving net. 

Ilrydcn. 

The remembrance of the first repast is an easy allurement to 
the second. South, Strut, ii. 369. 

Ai,Lu'iiEH.*f* n. s. [from allure.] The person that 
allures; cnticcr; enveigler. 

Our wealth decreases, and our changes rise; 

Money, the sweet aflurcr of our hopes, 

Ebbs outiu oceans, and comes in by drops. 

Drydcn, Prologue to the Prophetess. 

Allu'uino.^ n. s. [front allure.] The power to allure. 

I stand. 

Thus heavy, thus regardless, thus despising 

Thee, and thy best a/tit rings. Reman, and Ft. Woman's Prise, i.3. 

Alluringly, adv. [from allure.] , In an alluring 
manner; enticingly. 

Ai.u T, niNGN!:ss. n. s. [from alluring.] Tlie quality 
of alluring or enticing; invitation; temptation by 
proposing pleasure. 

Allusion, n.s. \allusio, Lat.] That which is spoken 
with reference to something supposed to be already 
known, and therefore not expressed; a hint; an 
implication. It has the particle to. 

Here arc manifest allusions and footsteps of the dissolution of 
the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in it*' last min. 

Burnet's Theory. 

This last allusion gall’d the Panther more, 

Because indeed it rubb’d upon the sore. Drydcn. 

Expressions now out of use, allusions to customs lost to us, 
and various particularities, must deeds continue several pas¬ 
sages in the dark. Locke. 

Allusive.-}' adj. [alludo, allusum, Lat.] Minting 
at something not fully expressed. 

The foundation of all parables, is some analogy or similitude 
Iietwceu the tropical or allusive port of the parable, and the 
thing couched under it and intended by it. South, Serrn. ii. 276. 

Where the expression in one place is plain, nnd the sense af¬ 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of tlte words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it;-and the ex¬ 
pression, ip the other, is figurative or allusive, ana the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections; it is reasonable, in 
this latter place, to'testniin the extent of the figure and allusion 
to a consisted^ with the former. Rogers, Semi. 

■ V 
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Aixu'sively. adv. [from allusive.] In an illusive 
manner; by implication; by insinuation. 

The Jewish nation, that rejected and crucified him, within 
edmpasa of one generation, Were, according to his predic¬ 
tion, destroyed by the Romany and preyed upon by those 
eagles {Matt.i txiv.'»8.) by which, allusively, are noted the 
Roma ft armies. Whose ensign was the eagle. Hammond, 

Au.UsfHVENEss.-l’ n. s. [fi'ora allusive.] The reality 
of being allusive. 

There may, according to the multifarious allnsivcness of the 
prophetical style, another notable meaning be also intimated. 

Mor% Seven Churches, eh. 9. 

ALLU'VION.-f- n. s. [ alluvia, Lat. alluvion, Fr.] 

1. The carrying of any tiling to something else by the 
motion of the water. 

2 . The thing carried by water to something else. 

The civil law gives the oilier of land a right to that increase 
which arises from alluvion, which is defined an fhseiTsiblc in¬ 
crement, brought by the water. , Coiecl. 

Languages arc like laws or coins, which commonly receive 
some change at every shift o£ princes: or as slow rivers, by 
insensible alluvions, take in and let out the waters that feed 
them, yet are they said to have the same beds. 

Howell’s Lett. iv. 19. 

Aixu'vious. [from alluvion.] That which is 

carried by wnter to another place, and lodged upon 
something else. 

To ALLY', v. a. [ajlier, Fr.] 

1. To unite by kindred, friendship, or confederacy. 

All these septs are allied to the inhabitants of the North, so 

as there is no hope that they will ever serve faithfully against 
them. Spenser on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, passions closer still ally 
The common int’rcst, or endear the tye. Pope. 

To tile sun ally'll. 

From him they draw the animating fire. Thomson. 

2. To make a relation between two things, by simili¬ 
tude, or resemblance, or any other means. 

Two lines arc indeed remotely allied to Virgil’s sense; but 
they are too like the tenderness of Ovid. Drydcn. 


Ai.lv'. n. s. [allie, Fr.] One united by some means 
of connexion; as marriage, friendship, confederacy. 

He in court stood on his own feet; for the most of his allies 
rather loaned upon him than shored him. Walton. 

We could hinder the accession of Holland to France, either 
as subjects, with great immunities for tile encouragement of 
trade, or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their pro¬ 
tection. Temple. 

ALMACA' NT All. n. s. [An Arabick word, written 
variously by various authors; by D’lj^rbclot, ahno- 
cantar ; by others, almucantar.] A circle drawn 
parallel to the horizon. It is generally'used in the 
plural, and means a series of parallel circles drawn 
through the several degrees of the meridian. 

Almaca'ntar’s Staff, n. s. An instrument commonly 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen de¬ 
grees, used to take observations of the sun, about the 
time of its rising and setting, in order to find the 
amplitude* qud consequently the variation of the 
compass. Chambers. 

A'lmanack.'}- n. s . derived by some, from the Ara¬ 
bick, al, and manah, Heb. to count, or compute ; 
but others from al, Arabick, and prv, a month, or 
fsavMtf, the course of the months s by others, from 
a Tcutonick original, al 7 and maan, the moon, an 
account of every moon, or month: all of them are 
probable. Nor may Vcrstogan’s remark be omitted. 
AUmoU-aght, he says, is the Saxon al-mon-hecd, i.«e. 
the regard pr observation of all the moons; whence 
the word aUmnuck.] A calendar; a book in which 


the revolutions of the seasons, with the return of 
feasts and fasts, is noted for the ensuing year. 

ft will he said, this is an almanack for the old year; all hath 
been well; Spain hath not assailed thin kingdom. Bacon. 

This&stfmoger made h'» almanack giro a tolerable account 
of the weather, by a direct inversion or the common prognosti¬ 
cators. (fovemment of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and shuryher sight. 

Who in these studies docs hcr»elf delight; 

By whom a greasy almanack is home, 

With often handling like chuft Burner worn. Dryder. 

I’ll have a fasting almanack printed on purpose for her use. 

/ Drydcn, Spanish Friar. 
A'lmanack-.MAKER. * n. s. A maker of almanacks. 


Mathematicians <md almanack-makers arc forced to cat their 
own prognostics. Gaytan’s Fates on Don Qmx. p. 168. 

He calculates his model to t hi; elevation of a particular dime, 
hut with tlje same success as almanack-makers do; to serve only 
for a year. Butler’s Character!. 

A'LMANDINE. n. s. [Fr. almandina , Ital.] A ruby 
courser and lighter than the oriental 1 , and nearer the 
colour of the granate. Diet. 

ALMI'GHTINESS. n.s. [from almighty.] Unlimited 
* power; omnipotence; one of the attributes of God. 

It serveth to the world for a witness of his al mightiness, 
whom we outwardly honour with the chiefest of outward things. 

* * m Hooker. 

In creating and making existent the world universal, by the 
absolute act of his own word, God shewed his power and 
a/mightiness. Sir Waller Ralegh 

In the wilderness, the bittern and the stork, the unicorn and 
the elk, live upon his provisions, and revere his power, and 
feel the force of his almighlincss. Taylor. 

ALMI'GHTY.-j- adj. [Sax.* mini hie, sclmihci, al- 
mihrij.] Of unlimited power; omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and said unto him, I am 
tile Almighty God; walk belbrc.'tvyand he thou perfect. 

Genesis, xvii. 1. 

He wills you in tiie name of God Almighty, 

That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heaven, 

By law of nature and of nations ’long 

To him and to his heirs. Shakspearc. 

A't.mon n.-f~ 11. s. [amand, Fr. derived by Menage 
from amandala, «i word in low Latin; by others, 
from Allemand, a German; supposing that almonds 
come to France from Germany. But jhe Spanish 
have almauh a ; and perhaps amand, amandola, and 
this, are all referrable to amygdalum', as that is to 
do.uySoL>iicv.] The nut of the almond tree, either 
sweet or bitter. • , 

Pound an almond, and the clear wliite colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the sweet taste into an oily one. Locke. 

Almond-tret.. n.s. [ amygtlalus, Lat.] 

It haS leaves and flowers very like those of the 
peach tree, but the fruit is longer anti more com¬ 
pressed ; the outer green coat is thinner and drier 
when ripe, and the shell is not so rugged. Miller. 

Like to an a/momt tree, mounted high 
On top of green Seliuis, all alone,* *» 

With blossoms brave .bedecked daintily. 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one, 

At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. 

Spenser, F. (J. 

Mark well tlu? flow’ring a/momlt in’the wood, 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 1,1 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan reign ; 

Great heats wjjl follow, and large crops of grain. Drydcn. 

A'lmonds of the throat, or Tonsils, called im¬ 
properly Almonds of the Ears ; are two round glands 
placed on the sides of the basis of the tongue* under 
the common membrane of the fauces; each of them 
has a large oval sinus, which opens into the fauces; 

R 2 
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ami in it arc a great number of lesser ones, which 
di.-charge themselves through the great sinus of a 
mucous and .slippery matter into the Unices, larynx, 
and oesophagus, moistening and-lubncating 

those parts. Wheh* the oesophagus inuscle acts, it 
compresses the alnutou/s, and they frequently are the 
occasion of a sore tnroat. Quincy. 

The tonsils, or almokis of the ears, are also frequently 
swelled in this king’s evil; which tumour may be very well 
reckoned a species of it. Wiseman's Surgery. 

A'lmond-furnace, or ATman-furnace, called also 
the Sweep, is a peculiar Kind of furnace used in re¬ 
fining, to separate metals from cjnders and other 
foreign substances. Chambers. 

A'lmoNd-willow.* ii. s.• A willow, whose leaves are 
of a light green on both sides. 

Trees more and more fudy, till they end in an almond-willow. 

Shcnstone. 

AVvioneii, or Aemner.'{~ n. s. \eleemasynarim, Lat.] 
The officer of it prince, or other person employed 
in the distribution of charity. Milton uses the word , 
with an immediate reference to the office of the 
almoner. 

Who made you the busy almoner to dial about this dole of 
laughter and reprehension, which no man thanks your bounty 
for ? Apot. for Smeetymnuns. 

I enquired for an almoner ; and the general fame has'pointed 
out your reverence as the worthiest man. liryden. 

At/moNHY.' f’ n. s. or Almry. [from almoner .] The 
place where the almoner resides, or where the aims 
sire distributed. Written also almary, amrtj , and 
ambry, in the accounts of pfficcs belonging to religi¬ 
ous houses; and in tffc Proniptuariuni Pnrvuloruin; 
and rendered almarittm. 

She would never limit anv from laying proper objects for her 
rbarity in her way; nor confine that care to the ministers of the 
almonry. Burnet's Ess. of Q. Mary, p. r yo. 

lie was. educated in grammar and singing, as a hoy of the 
almonry, or chorister, in the Benedictine convent, now the dean 
and chapter, of Durham. Wartnn's Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 384. 

Almo'st. adv. [from all and most * that is, most part 
of all. Skinner.] Nearly; well nigh ; in the next 
degree to the whole, or to universality. 

Who is there almost, whose mind, at some time or other, 
love or anger, fear or grief, has not so fastened to some dog, 
that it could not turn itself to any other object. Lode. 

There can be no such thing or notion, as an almost infinite; 
there can be notlfing-fuad or second to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

..Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 

And almost faints beneath the glowing weight. • Addison. 

ALM& ?' n. s. [Sax. aimer, elinej’, mlrnep* ;elme)-jv, 
from the Lat. elecmonysa. Gr. btnpoaui/Yi. Formerly 
written almostne , almosie, almost’; or, almotts , as it 
is in Scotland; almessc, as in Chaucer, and in 
write**: of the sixtcyii^i century also; and now alms. 
Dr. Johnson says, the word lias no singular. But 
both his examples of the word shew, to which I add 
others, that, though it terminates in s, it has the 
singular form or construction. It is, in fact, with¬ 
out a plural; the spelling of almcsse having passed 
first into almes, and then into alms.] What is given 
gratuitously in relief of the poor. « 

; My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in my stirrup, bend like his 

That hath received an alms. ShaJctpcare. 

The poor beggar hath a just demand of aft aim from the 
rich man; who is guilty of fraud, injustice and oppression, if he 
does not afford relief according to his abilities. , Swift. 
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A gypsy Jewess whispers in your ear, 

And Begs an alms. Dryden, Juv. Sat. 6. 

Every morsel he eats, and every drop that he drinks, is an 
alms, and a largess, and a repast,. that he has no claim fed. “ 

South, Serm. vii. 216. 

Alms-basket, n.s. [from alms and f/ashet.] The 
basket in which, provisions arc put to be given 
away. 

"There sweepings do as well. 

As the best order’d meal; 

For \fho the relish of these guests will fit. 

Needs set them but the atmsiasket of wit. B. Jonson. 

We’ll stand up lorcour properties, was the beggar’* song 
that lived npon tne alms-basket. L’Estrange, Fables. 

A'lmsdeeb. n. s. [from alms and deed.] An act of 
charity; a charitable gift. 

This woman was full of good works an iblmdeeds which she 
did. 1 Acts, ix. 3 A. 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here: murder is thy nlmsdecd; 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’st back. Shakspcare. 

Ai.ms-foi,k.* m. s. Persons noticed for supporting 
others by alms. 

This knight and his lady had the character of very good 
alms-folks, in-respect of their great liher, J ity to the jkkm*. 

Strype's Ann. of the Ref. L 233. 

Alms-giver, n. s. [from alms and giver.] lie that 
gives alms; he that supports others by his charity. 

He endowed many religious foundations, and yet was he’ a 
great alms-giver in secret, which shewed that his works in pub- 
lick were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

Alms-giving.# n. s. [from alms and The 

giving of alms. 

Mercifulness, and alms-giving, purgeth from all sins, and dp. 
livcrcth from death. Homilies, B. 1. Of At ms-dertf s'. 

Deducing the practice of the Jew* down to us Christians, and 
so give you in a manner the history of alms-giving. 

Hammond’s Serm. 

A'lmsiiouse. n.s. [from alms and house.], A house 
devoted to the reception and support of the poor ; 
an hospital for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
almshouses for the poor, and the sorting out of the people into 
parishes are manifest. Hooker. 

And to relief of lazurs, and weak age 
Ofindigent faint souls,past corporal toil, 

A hundred almshouses right well supplied. Shakspearc. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, amt other 
rapine, build an hospital, or almshouse, out of the ruins of the 
church, and the spoils of widows and orphans. L‘Estrange. 

Behold yon^lms/touse, neat, but void of state, 

Where age ana want sit smiling at the gate. Pope. 

A'lmsman.-^ n. s. [from alms and man.] 

1. A man who lives upon alms; who is supported l>y 
charity. 

I’ll give my jewels for a set of heads; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 

Mv gay apparel for an almsman's gown. Shakspearc. 

2. lie who gives alms. 

You see few well-beloved and dear unto God they were, 
whom the Scriptures report unto us to havo been good alms¬ 
men. Homilies, B. 2. Of Alms-deeds, part 2. 

Alms-people.* n.s. Members of an alms-house. 

They he bound to pay four shillings the week to the six alms- 
people. tVcever’s Funeral Monuments 

AT mug-tree. n.s. A tree mentioned in scripture. 

Of its wood were made musical instruments, and 
it was used also in rails, or in a staircase. The 
Rabbins generally render it coral, others ebony, bra¬ 
zil, or pine. In the Septungint it is translated 
t wrought wood, and. in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyina. 
But coral could never answer the purposes of the 
almugim j tfio pine-tree is too common in Judea to 
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bo imported from Ophir; and the Thjinem, or . 
citron-trcc, much esteemed by the ancients for its 
fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood almigim, or algt/mim , or, simply grnnmim, 
taking al for a kind of article, may be understood 
oily and gummy sorts of wood, tad particularly the 
trees which produce gum ammoniack, or gum ara- 
bick; and is, perhaps, the same with the Shittim 
wood mentioned by Moses. Calmef. 

And the navy also of Hiram mat brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty o(ualmug-trccs and precious 
trees. « Kings, x. n. 

A'lnagar, A'xnager, or A'xneoeh. w. s. [from 
alnage.} A measurer by the ell; a sworn officer, 
whose business formerly Was to inspect the assize 
of woollen cloth, and to fix the seals •appointed 
upon it for that purpose; but there are potv three 
officers belonging to the regulation of cloth-mar ufac- 
turcs, the searcher, measurer, and alneger. Diet. 
A'xnage. n. s. [from aulnage, or aimage, Fr.] Ell- 
measure, or rather the measuring by the ell or yard. 

• • Did. 

A'xniuht. n. s. [from all and night.} 

A service which they call alnig/it, is a great cake of wax, 
with the wick iu the midst ; whereby it cometh to pass, that the 
wick fetcheth the nourishment farther olt! Bacon. 

A'LOES.'f’ w. s. [oSntt. ns it is supposed, Dr! John¬ 
son says. Sax. alepa, S. .fob. cap. xix. 39.] A term 
applied to three different things. 

1. A precious wood used, in the East, for perfumes, 
of which the best sort is of higher price than gold, 
and was the most valuable present given* by the 
king of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. It 
is called Tambac, and is the heart, or innermost 
part, of the aloe-tree ; the next part to which is 
called Ctfemhac, which is sometimes imported into 
Europe, and, though of inferiour value to the 
Tambac , is much esteemed : the part next the bark 
is termed, by the Portuguese, Pao d’aquila , or 
eagle-wood; but some account the eagle-wood not 
the outer part of the Tambac, but another species. 
Our knowledge of this wood is yet very imperfect. 

Savarj/. 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and 
even in the mountains of Spain. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted nbt from the 
odoriferous, but the common aloes tree, by cutting 
the leaves, and exposing the juice that drops from 
them to the sun. It is distinguished into Soco- 
torinc and Caballinc, or horse aloes ; the first is so 
called from Socotora ,• the second, because, being 
coarser, it ought to be confined to the use of farriers. 
It is a warm and strong cathartick. 

Axof/ticax. adj. [from aloes.'} Consisting chiefly of 
aloes. 

It may be excited by aloelical, scaminoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Axoe'tick. n. s. [from aloes.} Any medicine ip so called, 
which chiefly consists of aloes. Qitincy. 

AxoVr.'f* adv. [loffter, to lift up, Dan. Lojl , air, 
Icelandish 1 so that aloft is, into the air; anciently 
written; ott loft.} * 

1. On highintaewe; in the air. Dr. Johnson says 
it is used chiefly in poetry. He had forgotten the 
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usage of it by some of our best authors, and par¬ 
ticularly the application of it in the Bible, where 
the marginal reading is this. ; 

The,, ttimte of the Lord is a strohg tower, the righteons 
runnrth into it, jnd is set Ml. 1 ' J'rov. xviii. 10. 

Now is all Lrael aloft, (which is/nterpteted in the margin 
of the Apocrypha, exalted.) 1 t Etdras, viii. o*. 

Simon also built a monument/upon the sepulchre of his 
fattier and his brethren, and rais/d it aloft to the sight, with 
hewn stone behind and before. / 1 Maceuh. xiii. *7. 

He that loves God, will soar Juft, and take him wings, and 
leaving the earth fly up to heayfn. Burton, Amt. Mel, p. 639. 

A third court — enclosed with tarrasscs, leaded aloft, and 
fairely garnished on the three sides. Bacon, Ess. 45. 

To have more Vcath they used to sleep upon their ter¬ 
races, to which end .they spread carpets aloft for their better 
accommodation. ,%• T. Herlterfs Travels, p. 112. 

2. A word used by seamen to call others from below 
on deck; all hands aloft. 

Come aloft, boys, aloft! Braum. and fil. K. Bum. Pestle. 
For I have read in stories oft, 

That love has wings, and soars ah ft. Suckling. 

Upright he stood, and Imre aloft his shield. 

Conspicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. JOryden. 
Aloft, prep. Above. 

The great luminary 

Aloft the vulgar cbnstdllations thick, > 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due 
Dispenses light from fur. Milton, P. L. 

A'logy.'{~ n. s. [old Fr. alagie , sotlise, fatuite; from 
acroy/tf*.} Unreasonableness; absurdity. Did. 
ALO'NE.'j' adj. [alleen, Dutch; from al and een, or 
one, that is, single ; anciently written all-one, 
i. c. entirely single. Some derive it from the Fr. 
d Pun.} • , 

1. Without another. * 

, The quarrel touehnth none but us alone; 

Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. ShaJtspeare. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could he defended, ’(was by mine alone. JOryden. 

God, by whose alone (lower and conservation wc all live, 
and move, and have our being. Bentley. 

2. Without company; solitary. 

Eagles we sre fly dime, and they are but sheep which always 
herd together. Sidney. 

Alonr, for other creature in this place 
Living, or lifeless, to he found was none. Milton. 

1 never durst in darkness he alone. DryJen. 

3. Not to be matched; without an equal. 

All I can, is nothing 

To her, whose worth mates other woi'thicssiiothing : 

She is alone. Shakspcarc, Two (lent. Ver. ii. 4. 

4. Only. 

Marshall not live by bread ijone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the month of God. St. Matthew, iv. 4. 
Since I had my office, 

I’ve kept yon next my heart; have not alone 
Employ’d you where nigh profits might come home. 

But paid my present havings, to bestow 

My bounties on you. Shakspcarc, lien. VIljUXil. a. 

We do not trust your uncle; h* w>uld keep you 
A bachelor still, by keeping of your portion; 

And keep you not alone without a husband. 

But iu a sickness. B. Jonion, Magn. Lady. 

Alo'nk. adv. 

1. This word is seldom used bul with the, word Id, 
if even then it be an adverb. It implies sometimes 
on ironical prohibition, forbidding to help a man 
who is ablexo manage the afiaip minselft , 

Let us alone to guard Cofioli, 

If they set down before’s; ’fore they remove, 

1 Bring up your army. Sbakspeare. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer; » 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. B. Jonsott. 
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2. To forbear; to leave undone. ' 

His client stoic it, but he had better have let it alone: for he 
lost his cause by his jisjU. *•, Addison. 

Alo'nely.# a#. nJluEug. all onely.] Only; this, 
and no other. Thus, in our okLdictionaries, we 
find “ alonely son,\or only child.” Hidoet. 

By the same grace of boil, by alonely God. 

'Mouutagu’s Appeal to Ceetar, p.‘ ioa. 

Alo'nei,y.# adv. [Dutch all-een-lylc, only. Old Eng. 
all onely.] Merely; sivgly. 

Tim sorowo, daughter, \vjiich I make. 

Is nol all ohely for your sake. 1 Gower, Con/. Ant. b. i. 

For the wyll a/lonely is a deedly synne. 

„ Institution of a Chr. Man, p. in. 

. Npt alonely the Germans, hut ulsotne Italians thcinsclfc, 
that’Counte as the Grekes dfd full arrogantly, all other nations 
to be barliaroustj and unlettered, savingc their ownc. 

Lclond’s New Year's Gift, E. 3. 

ALQ'NENESS.# n.s. [from alone.’] That state which 
belongs not to another. A veiy significative word, 
and properly applied to God. I know of no lexico¬ 
grapher who has noticed this word; but I wonder 
that it escaped Mr. Boucher, who has minutely 
illustrated alonely. 

God being sibi solus, xiirafxn, ahriul, from everlasting, 
alone himsclt, and beside himself nothing, the first thing he 
did or possibly and conceivably could do, was to determine 
to communicate himself, and did so accordingly, primo, 
prim Am, communicate himself out of his Aloncnessc ever¬ 
lasting unto somewhat else. Mountain’s App. to Ccesar, p. 61. 

ALO'NG.'f' adv. [Sax. anblanj, onblonj, in longum.] 

1. At length. 

Some rowl a mighty stone j some laid along, 

And, bound with burning wired, on spokes of wheels arc hung. 

Drydcn. 

2 . Through any space measured lengthwise. * 

A firebrand carried along, leaveth a tram of light behind it. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina stands. Dryden. 

3. Throughout; in the whole; with all prefixed. 
Solomon, aH-afong in his Proverbs, gives the title of fool 

to a wicked man. ' Ti/lntson. 

They were alt-a/ong a cross, untoward sort of people. South. 

4. Joined with the particle ’with ; in company; joined 
with. 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 

And he to England shall along with you. Shakspcarc, Hamlet. 

Hence then ! and Evil go with dice along. 

Thy offspring, to*the“plnce of evil. Hell. Milton. 

Religious zeal is subject to an excess, and to a defect, when 
something is mingled with it, which it should not have; or 
when it wants something that ought to go along with in Sprat. 

5. Sometimes with is understood. 

Command thy slaves: iny free-born soul disdains 
A tyrant’s curb; and restive breaks the reins. 

Take this along : and no dispute shall rise 

(Though mine the woman) for my ravish'd prize. Dryden. 

6 . Forward; onward.' < In this sense it is derival from 
allons, French. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou master of the poet anu r the song. Pope. 

7. Owing to; in cons?qitence of. [Sax. je-lanj, long 
of; not from onb-lonj, as Mr. Tyrhitt mistakenly 
asserts, in respect to this old usage of the word. 
Dr. Johnson, under the word long, has stated that 
synonymous adverb, or rather abbreviation of 
along, to be from the Sax. je-lang, a fault , not 

v considering, as Mr. Horne Tooke has observed, 
the ancient and accustomed distinction of along, 
Saxon as Well as English. See also Lye, Diet. 
*4 
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Sax» Goth; - Lat: in anblanr dr onblonj, and 
jelanj.] 

I cannot tell whereon it was along. 

But well I wot great strife ji us among. 

Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Tale. 
It’s all along on you; I could not get my part a night or 
two before, that I might sleep on it. 

' Pro/. Return front Parnassus. 

Who is this ’long of? Stubbes, Aunt. 0/ Abuses, P. ii. 

Au/Nh-siDE.# adv. A jpival term. By the side of 
the ship. 

Ato'NGST.'f’ adv. [Dr. Johnson considers this word 
as a corruption of along. But this form of annex¬ 
ing to prepositions the termination of the super¬ 
lative degree, is, as Mr* Boucher has observed, very 
ancient, and was practised by the Saxons. It is 
used by Scottish writers of modern times.] Along; 
through die length. 

Hard by grew the true Iovce’s primrose, whose kind s*vour 
wisheth men to be faithful and women courteous. Atongst, 
in a border, grew maidenhair. 

Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier, p. 6. 
The Turks did keep strait watch andHvard in all their ports 
alongst the sea-coast. Knot let, History of the Turks. 

Ai.o'oF.-f' adv. [ all off, that is, quite off.] 
r. At a distance; with the particlp/mm. It generally 
implies a small distance, such as is within view or 
observation, Dr. Johnson says; but it also signifies 
distance as remote as possible. Witness the two 
examples from the English Seneca. 

How then is the sinner aloof from God ? From the holincsse 
of God^ from the grace and mercy of God ; from the gtory 
of God: from the holincsse of Goil, he is no less distant than 
evil is from good, which is no less than infinitely. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 8f. 
He is aloof from grace, as the wny; so from, glory, as the 
end ; here is indeed a great guile, and unmeasurable, betwixt 
the sinner and heaven. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 86. 

Then bade the knight this lady yede aloof. 

Anil to an hill herself withdraw aside, 

From whence she might behold the battle’s proof. 

And else be safe from danger far descried. Spenser, F. Q. 
As next in worth. 

Came singly where he stood, on the bare strand. 

While the promiscuous croud stood yet aloof, Milton, P.L. 

The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass’d with a wood. Dryden. 

2. Applied to persons, it often insinuates caution and 
circumspection. 

Turn on tlic bloody hounds with heads of steel. 

And make the cowards stand aloof at bay. Shakspcarc. 

Going northwards, aloof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being pursued, at last when they were out of reach, they 
turned and crossed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until 
he had aloof seen the cross set up upon the greater tower 
of Granada, whereby it became Christian ground. Bacon. 

Two pots stood by a river, one of brass, the other of clay. 
The water carried them away; the earthen vessel kept aloof 
from t’other. L'Estrange, Fables. 

The strong may fight aloof; Ancseus try’d 
Ilis force too near, and by presuming dy’d. Dryden, Fables. 

3. In a figurative sense, it Is used to import art or 
cunning in conversation, by which a man holds the 
principal question at a distance. 

Nor do we And him forward to be sounded j 
But with a crafty madness keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to some confession 

Of his true state. Shahtpeaihe, Hamlet. 

4. It is used metaphorically of persona that will not bo 
sewn in a design. 
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It i» necessary the queen join; for, if she stand abogf, there 
will be still suspicions: it being a received dfnnion, that she 
hath ft great interest in the king's favour uml power. 'Suckling. 
$. *It is applied to things not properly belonging to 
each other. ■ * 

• Love’s not love, 

When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Shakspcare, King Lear. 

Alo'ud. adv. [from a and loud,'] Loudly; witli a 
strong voice; with a great noise. . 

Strangled he lies! yet seemMo cry aloud. 

To warn the mighty, and instruct the proud; 

That of the great, neglecting to be jusf. 

Heaven in u moment makes an heap of dust. Waller. 

Then heaven’s high monarch thund’rcd thrice aloud, 

And thrice he shook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden. 

Aw/w. 4 * adv. [from a and low.] In a low place ; 
not aloft. • , , 

Weening that fortune hath a turn, 

I look’d aloft, and would not look alow. Mir. for Mag. p. 318. 

And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky. Dryden. 
ALP.# n. s. [Bus Bret, alp, alb, mons. Ital. alpe. 
Some consider the etymology of this word, as mean¬ 
ing strictly, “ u»mountain white with «now,” Gr. 
oif.pi/!. Lilt, albus. And because the Alps, which 
separate Italy from Germany anil Fiance, “ per- 
petuis fere nivibus albescunl .” But the name alp 
is not peculiar tfl those mountains: “ A^ics — 
cliam universim qnivis montes altiores.” Do Cange, 
in V.] That which is mountainous or durable like 
the Alps; a mountain in general. 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. Milton, P.L. ii. 620. 
If the body bring but in a complaint of frigidity, by that 
cold application only, this adamantine alp of wedlock Ims leave 
to dissolve. Milton, Tetrachordon. 

Those that, to the poles approaching, rise 
In billows rolling into alps of ice. Thomson, Liberty, part 4. 
A'lvin ,&M*adJ. [Lat. alpitius, Ital. aljnno.] 

1. Relating to the Alps. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold. Milton, Son. xviii. 
Do they sleep in winter, like Gesner’s Alpine mice ? 

Burton, Anal. Mel. p. 243. 

The lifeless summits proud 
Of Alpine cliffs, where to the gelid sky 
Snows pil’d on snows in wintry torpor lie. 

Thomson, Cast, of Indolence, c. 2. 
■2. High, in a general sense. 

Palmy Shades, and aromatick woods, 

That grace the plains, invest the peopled hills, 

And up the more than alpine mountains wave. , 

Thomson, Summer. 

The sense of his words is strained ; when “ he views the 
Ganges from alpine heights:” thut is, from mountains like 
the Alps. Johnson, Life of Akcnside. 

3. Denoting a peculiar kind of strawberry. 

The alpine everlasting, or prolifick strawberry. Mawe. 
ALPHA, n. s. The first letter in the Greek alphabet, 
answering to our a : therefore used to signify the 
first. 

. I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. Revelations, i. 8. 

ALPHABET. n. s. [from a\p», alpha, and fUna, 
beta, the two first letters of the Greeks.] The order 
of the letters, or elements of speech. 

Thou shalt not sigh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 

But I of these, will rest an alphabet. 

And by stitt practice learn to know thy meaning. • 

. , Titus Andronicus. 

The letters of'the Alphabet, formed by the several motions of 
the mouth, and die great variety of syllables composed of let* 
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ters, and formed with almost equal velocity, and the endless 
number of words capable of being framed ont of the alphabet, 
cither of more syllables, or of one iiretwonderfui. Holder. 

Taught Jjy their nurses, little chjldfen get 
This saying, sooner than their nlphatikt. Dryden, jun. Jm. 

To A'lphabkt. v. a. [from alphiiiet, noun. J To range 
in the order of the alphabet. 

Alpiiabeta'rian# n.s. [froyi alphabet.] An A B C 
scholar. 

Every aljihabctarian knowing! ell that the Latin of [a eity.] 
urbs or eivitas. ' Abp. Sancrqft's Semi. p. 30. 

Alphabetical.^ ") adj. '[from alphabet, alpha- 
Alpiiabe'tick. < 5 betique, Fr.] In the order of 
the alphabet; according to the scries of letters. 

I have digested in* an alphabetical order, all the counties, 
corporatioys, and boroughs in Great Britain, with their re¬ 
spective tempers. ♦ Swift. 

In reading he must couch, in a fair a/phabetiek paper-book, 
the notables! occurrences. 

Howell's Inst met. for For. Travel/, p. 38. 
The author probably hail his eye upon alphabetick writing 
in his own time. ’ Coventry's Phil. Corn. 4. 

•Alphabe'tically adv. [from alphabetical.f In an 
alphabetical manner; according to the order of the 
letters. . • 

I had once ih my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now comprise in short hint,; and a dictionary, alphabeti- 
cally containing the words of the language, which the deaf 
person is to learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Ai.de'ady. adv. [from all and ready.] At this pre¬ 
sent time, or at some tini* past,; opposed to futurity; 
as, ll ill he come soon P He is here already. Will il 
be done ? Il has been done already. 

Touching our uniformity, tftat which hath been already an¬ 
swered, may serve for answer. * “ , Hooker. 

t0 You warn’d me still of loving two; 

Can I love him, 11/ready loving you? Dryden, Indian Emp. 

See, the guards, from yon far eastern hill 
Already move, no longer stay afford ; 

High in the air they wave the flaming sword, 

Your signal to depart. Dryden, State of Innocence. 

Methods for the advancement of piety, are in the power of 
a prince limited like rtnrs, by a strict execution of the laws 
already in force. Swift. 

Metbinks already I your tears survey, 

Already hear the horrid tilings they say, 

Already see you a degraded toast, 

And ail your honour in a whisper lost! Pape. 

Ai.s.'f' adv. [Dutch ah. Sax. eallep, an abbreviation 
of eall-jpa, alppa, «/s5.] Alsq;.likewise: a word 
now out of use. 

Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With frAh desire his \ ovage to pursue; 

Als Una carfi’d her travel to renew. Spenser, F. Q. 

A'l.so'f". adv. [Sax. alppa, sicttl.] 

1. In the same manner; likewise. 

In these two, no doubt, are contained the causes of the 
great deluge, as according to Moses, so also according to 
necessity; lor our world affords no ^gte-r treasures of vdflcer. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2. Also is sometimes nearly the same with and, and 
only conjoins the members ol the sentence. 

God do so to me, and more alto. > 1 Samvel, xiv. 44. 

Alt.# n.s. [In mttsick.] The higher part of the scale 
or gamut. As, F in all, or F altus. 

A'LTAlt. J* 11. * [alt are, Lat. It is observed by Junius, 
that the word altar is received, With Christianity, 
in all the European languages; and that allarc 
* is used by one of the Fathers, as appropriated to 
the Christian worship, in opposition'to the arte of 
gentilism.] 
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1. The place where offerings tp heixifen are laid. 

The goddess of the nuptiaH>eri[ 

Tir’d with her vain doyptions for <£ 

Resolv’d the tainted Mad should be repell'd, ' 

Which incense offer*<L'tod her altar held. ■» Dry dsn. 

2. The tablaba Craristian churches where the eom- 
, munion is administered. 

v Her grace rhe, and, with modest paces. 

Came to the a/tar^whenj she kncel’d, ami, saintlike,. 

Cast herfair eyes to heai’n, and pray’d devoutly. Shakspeare. 

3. A ridiculous specie^of metrical composition, the 
length and position <!f the verses in which were 
made to correspond with the appearance of an 
alter. W. Brown, m his elegant poem, 11 the 
Shepheard's Pipe,” has sacrificed to this false 
taste. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrostick land: 

There thou muy’>t wings display, and altars raise. 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 

Dryden, Mac Flecknoe, ver. *07. 

ALtarage. n. s. [altaragium, Lat.] An emolument 
arising to the priest from oblations, through the 
means of the altar. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

AT.i'AU-CLOTli.'f- v. s. [old Fr. also, autre-doth.] The 
cloth thrown over the altar in churches. 

I should set down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar- 
which our kings gave this abbey. Pearham on. Drawing. 
Their altar-cloths must not be touched but with a brush 
appropriated to that service. By. Italf, Rem. p. 257. 

ALtar-piece.# n. s'. [frofn altar and piece.'] A paint¬ 
ing placed over the altar. 

With what enthusiasm must a popish painter work for an 
altar-piece? f Dr. IVarton, Ess. on Pope, i. 181. 

ALtarwise.# adv. [Placed or fashioned in the run¬ 
ner of an altar. 

Some years before, I was told he [the Duke dc la Valette,] 

. was at Paris, and Richelieu came to visit him: he having 
notice of it, Richelieu found him in a cardinal’s cap, kneeling 
at a table altar wise, with his book and beads in his hand, and 
candles burning before him. Howell, Lett. i. vi. 46. 

It is plain, in the last injunetum -of the queen, [Elizabeth,] 
that the holy table ought to stand at enc upper end ol‘ the 
quire, north and south, or altar wise. 

■ * Abp. Laud's Speech in the Star Chamber. 

To ALTER. v.a. [ alterer , Fr. from alter , Lat.] 

1. To change; to make otherwise than it is. To 
alter , seems more property to imply a change made 
only in sonie part of a thing; as, to alter a writing, 
may be to blot or interpolate it; to change it,, may 
be, to substitute another in its place, v^ith from 

, : seadj 4 o s as, her face is altered, from pale to red. 

*• Do you note \ 

How much her grace is alterd on the sudden ? 

How long her face is drawn ? how pale she looks, 

And of an earthly cold? Shakspeare f Henry YIIT. 

VAets appropriated to the worship of God by his own apnoint- 
meift, must continuC IA, till himself bath otherwise declared: 
for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? SlUlingJleet. 

2. To take off from a persuasion, practise, or sect. 

For the way of writing plays in verse, I find it troublesome 
and slow j but I ain no Way altered from my opinion of it, at 
least with any reasons which have opposed it. Drydcn. 

To ALter. v. n. To become otherwise than it was ; 

as, the weather alters from bright to cloudy. 
Alterable, ad}, [from alter; alterable , Fr.] That 
* ^which 'tnay be altered or changed by something else; 

• distinct from changeable, or that which changes, or* 
may change itself. 

. That alterable, respects arc realities in nature, will never be 
^admitted by a considerate disccrner. Glanville. 

K -■ to 
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Our condftioninthft'world is mufableftnd uncertain, alterable 
by a thousand accidents, Which we can neithcrfijfesee nor pre- 

ren*. 4iL , Rogers. 

I wish they had been more dear in their directions upon that 
mighty point, Whether the setrainent of the succession in the 
House of Hanover be aUerableSr no? , Swift. 

A'l.TEitABLENEss^fc. s. [from alterable.] Tlie quality 
.ofbeing alterable, or admitting change front external 
causes. 

AT.tCrarly. adv. [from alterable .] In such a manner 
as may be altered. 

A'lteragk. w. s. [front ala.’] The breeding, nourish¬ 
ing or fostering of a child. 

In Ireland they put their children to fosterers: the rich sell, 
the meaner sort buying the altarage of their children; and the 
reason is, because in the opinion of the people, fostering has 
always bgcn a stronger alliance 4 than blood. 

.Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
ALteraVt. adj. [alterant, Fr.] That illicit has the 
power of producing changes in any tiling. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception prccedeth operation; for else all bodies would be 
alike one to another. Bacon, 

After a'tion. n. s. [from alter; Alteration, Fr.] 

1. The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it lie from worse to better, hath in it in- 
convcniencics, anil those weighty. Hooker. 

2. 'J>; change made. 

Why may we not presume, that God doth even call for such 
change or alteration, as the very condition of things themselves 
doth make necessary? Hooker. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard. 

Mov’d 011: 

But lie once past, soon after, when man fell, 

Straf.ge alteration! Sin, and death, amain 
Following his track (such was the will of hcav’n!) 

Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Milton. 

No other alteration will satisfy; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. ™ , South. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the senate the sons of those who 
had been slaves; by which, und succeeding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a most corrupt hotly. Swift. 

Alterative, adj. [from alter.'] Medicines called 
alterative, arc such as have no immediate sensible 
operation, but. gradually gain upon the constitu¬ 
tion, by changing the humours from a state of dis- 
temperature to health. They arc opposed to eva- 
cuants. , Quinn/. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by suCh alterative 
medicine- as purify the bloou. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Alterative.# n. s. An alterative medicine. 

’ Like an apothecary’s shop, wherein are remedies for all infir¬ 
mities of mind, purgatives, cordials, alteratives. 

Burton, Anat. Mel. p. 179. 
A complete cure by alteratives operating on the small capil¬ 
laries, and by insensible discharges, must require length of time. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, p. 94. 

To A'LTERCATE.# v. n. [Lat. aliercor, old Fr. 

alterquer.]* To wrangle; to contend with. 
Alterca'tion. n. s . [altercation, BL. from aliercor, Lat.] 
Debate; controversy; wrangle. 

By this hot pursuit oflower controversies amongst men pro¬ 
fessing religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations 
thereof they conceive hope, that, about the higher principles 
themselves, time will cause altercation to grow. Hooker. 

Their whole fife was little else than a perpetual wrangling 
and altercation; and that, many times, rather for victory and 
ostentation of wit, than u sober and serious search of truth. 

*>' ' >•<&. HakewiBbn Providence. 

Alte'rn. adj. [afcerhus, Lat.] Acting by turns, in 
succession, each to the other. 
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. c^two grant lights, gpeat ibr^their use , 

AlternacV. «. s. [fro^h alternate .] Acnoff per¬ 

formed by turns. * 

Alte'rnal.# adj. [Lat, dUerms+i Alternative, as 
j Sherwood explains it; or, done By turns or course ; 
one aftef another, according to Bullokar. 


Alte'rnally.* ado. [from alterti.] By turns. 

Affranius and Petreiua did command 
Those camps with equal power, but cogcord nmdc 
Their government more firm: their men obey’d 
Alternally both’gcnerals’ commands. May's Lucan, 1 >. 4. 

ALTERNATE. adj. [a/teruus, Lat.] Being by 
turns; one after another; reciprocal. 

Friendship consists properly in mutual offices, mul a generous 
strife in alternate acts of kirfdness. • . South. 

Hear how Sfimotlicus’ various lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ! * 

While, at each change, the son of I.ybian Jove 

Now burns with glory, and t!i8n melts with love. Pope. 

Alternate angles. [In geometry.] Arc the inter¬ 
nal angles made by a line cutting two parallels 
and lying on thl- opposite sides of the tutting line; 
the one below the first parallel, and the other above 


the second. 


Alternate, n. s. [from alternate , adj.'] Hint which 
happens alternately; vicissitude. « 

And rais'd in pleasure, or reposed in ease, • 

Grateful alternates of substantial peace. 

They bless the long nocturnal influence sited 

On the crown’d goblet, smd the genial bed. Prior. 

ToALTE'RNATE.'f* 0. a. [Lat. alUrno : or rather, in 
the instance from Milton, to be derived fjom the 
Italian alternat e , to sing alternately, in the manner of 
cathedral choirs. V. Della Crusco. Sir E. Sandys 
uses the%ord also in reference to the ancient cantos 
alUihms.] 

t. To perform alternately. 

Those who, in tneir course, 

Melodious hymns about the sov’reign throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton, P. L. 

Their liturgy is much intermcdled with singing performed in 
a tune, neither artificial nor altogether neglected, but grave, 
alternated, and branched with diver- parts. 

Sir li. Samlys, State of Religion. 

2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 

Theniost High God, in all things appertaining unto this life, 
for sudity wise ends, alternates the disposition of good and evil, 

Grew. 

To Alternate.# r.n. To succeed or take place 
by turns. 

Huge, shame, and grief, alternate ill his breast. 

Philips’s Blenheim, v. 339. 

\ lte'rnately. adv, [from alternate.] ■ I11 reciprocal 
succession, bo that each shall be succeeded by that 
which it ehccoflds, as light follows darkness, and 
darkness follows light. 

The Princess Melesinda, bath’d in tears, * 

And toss’d alternately with hopes nnd fears, 

Would learn trono you the fortunes of her lord. Dnpien. 

Unhappy muni whom sorrow thus and rage 
To different tils alternately engage. Prior. 

The fays oFUjght are, by some cause or other, alternately dis¬ 
posed tq be reflected or refracted for many vicissitudes. 

Meiaton. 

Illte'rn ateness. n, s. [from alternate.] The quality 

- of being alternate, or of happening in reciprocal 
successroim ’ < ' , , Di 9 t. 

U.TERNA'vxoN.^k^. s. [from mediate. * 

. The reciprocal succession of things. 
vol. 1. 


The one would be oppressed with constant heat, the otli.-r 
with insufTerabbtcoldt and so the defort of alternation would 
utterly impugn file generation of all ttings. Brown. 

2. 'Hie tu«wer of the congrcgipwi speaking' alter¬ 
nately with the minister. 

Such alternations ns are there [in file Engfoh liturgyj tweil, 
uni t lie by several plfcons. Milton, Apol.fbrSmcctymn. 

3 . Alternate performance, in tUe choral sense. % 
Anliphours I know they hud;— iiut this came to no more 

than our alternation at tiieWnnst ofii nary singing of the psalms, 
by way of responds, but all in Che same time and tune, amt 
without any-dcscant at all. / Gregorio. Postkuma, p.52. 

There are anthems to be fojfml amongst them, where every 
syllable has its just length; .each part of a sentence its proper 
pnttse: where the.words are uot confused by perplexing alter¬ 
nations, or rendered tedious by unnecessary repetitions. 

* *> Mason on Church Mustek, p. 130, 

Ai.te'bnavive. n. s. [ altcrnatif", Fr.] The choice 
given of two things; so that if one'bc rejected, the 
other must be taken. 

A strange alternative 

Must ladies have a doctor, or n dunce ? Young. 

% A1/1 k'knative.* adj. In an alternate manner. 

The manners, the wits, the health, the age, the strength, and 
stature of men daily vary, but so as by a vicissitude and revolu¬ 
tion they return again to the former points from which they de. 
dined, and again*decffnc, and again return, I \iy alternative and 
interchangeable course. IJakeivilrs Apology, p.4t, 

Alte'iinativei.v. }' adv. [from (die) native.] In alter¬ 
nate manner; by turns; reciprocally. .'■■■ 

A11 appeal alternatively made may he tolerated by the civil 
law 11s valid. Ayliffr, Parergon, 

'The pestles are not lifted iTp altogether, but alternatively, to 
make the powder turn the better in the working. 

Hist, of Gunpowder in Sprat's Ilist . of the R. Society, p. zgq. 

Alte'rxativeness. n. s. * [frtynt alternative.] The 
Ajualily or state of being alternative; reciprocation. 

Diet. 

Ai.tf/rnity. n. s. [from altcrn.] Reciprocal succes¬ 
sion; vicissitude; turn; mutual change of one thing 
for another; reciprocation. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vastest dimensions, and 
longest duration, should live in a continual motion, without the 
at/eniity and vicissitude of rest, whereby all other animals con¬ 
tinue. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Althe'a.# 11. s. [Gr. g’xfci*, Fr. atthea.] *A flowering 
shrub; of which the common sort is marsh-mallow; 
but the althea-frulex is a species of hibiscus. Did , 

Aj.tuoVgii. conj. [fronua/f and though. % Sec Though.] 
Notwithstanding; however it itiaV be granted ; how¬ 
ever it tnay be that. 

We «11 know, that many things are believed, although they be 
intrimte, obscure, and dark; although they exceed the reach 
and capacity of our wits; yea, although in this world rhey be no 
way possible to be understood. Hooker. 

Me the gold of France did not seduce, 

Although I did admit it us a motive 

The sooner to effect what I intended. Shakfpeare. 

The stress must be laid upon a majority; without ffrueh the 
laws would be of little weight, although they be good additional ” 
securities. _ _ Swift. 

A'ltighade. adj. [(romaltus and gradior , Lat.], Rising 
on high. , Did. 

ALTt'LoauENCE. n ..«. {alias and loquor, Lat] High 
speech; pompous language. 

Alti'methy. 4.S. {altimetria, Lat (tomaltus and pitleov.] 
The art of taking or measuring altitudes or heights,, 
whether accessible, or inaccessible^ generally per¬ 
formed by a quadrant. 

Altisonant.- j~ ? adj. {altisonus, Lat.] High sound- 

Altj?sonous. 5 * n g» pompous or lofty in sound, 

s 
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Speculative and positive doctrine*, and idtuonant phrases/v 
. \ rS, ; . . Evelyn, Preface. 

A'ltjtude. n. s. [aliitudo, Lat.] 

Height of place; vmce ipeasuAd upward. 

Ten masts uttnch’cbiiKRc not the altitude, ^ 

Which thou haatperpdbAkularly fell’n., Smkspeare. 

Some define 'the perpendicular altitt&e of the highest moun¬ 
tains to be four miles ; over* but fifteen furlongs. Jlnwa. 

She shines above, we Aiow, but m what place. 

How near the throne, unilheav’sia imperial face, 

By otir weak ©pricks is butVainly guess’d; 

Distance aniatitiuie conedk) the rest. ,, Drt/den. 

2 . The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above 
' the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, thccflicaey thereof is not 
itmch considerable, whether we consider its ascent, meridian, 
altitude, or abode above the Uorwon. ’ Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Hiw not u poet more virtues and vices within lijs circle, can¬ 
not he observe them ami their influences in their oppositions and 
conjunction-., in their altitudes and depressions ? Rymrr. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Tbos ' members which arc pairs, stand by one another in equal 
altitude, and answer on each side one to another. Ray. 

4. Height of excellence; superiority* , 

Your altitude offends the eyes 

Of those who want the power to rise. Swift. 

5. Height of degree; highest point. . 

He did it toplc ise his mother, and to be partly proud j which 
tie is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shahsptere. 

Ai<Ti'l4tt.ANT. ailj. [, ulftrolans, Lat. from n//«sand vdo.l 
I Iign flying. Did. 

A'lsTOGETHEti.-}' adv. [from all and together, Sax. cul- 
je<Sop, all collected 6r gathered.] 

1. Completely; without restriction; without excep¬ 
tion. . • 

It is in vain to speak offduiiting laws, and plotting policy, till 
tfie peoplb he altogether subdued. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hath lived altogether 
■without religion. Hooker. 

■-If death and danger are tilings that really cannot Ik- endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to suffer for his conscience, or to 
die for his religion; it being altogether as absurd to imagine a 
man obliged to suffer, as to do impossibilities. South. 

1 do not altogether disapprove of the^nanuer of inter weaving 
■ texts of scripture tlirou ;!i the style of 1 our sermon. Svifi. 

2 . ConjunctJy; in company. This is rather all to¬ 
gether. 

Cousin of Somerset, join you with me, 

, And altogether with the Duke of Suffolk, 

We’ll quickly hoist Duke Humphry from his seat. Shals/marr. 

AT. Tb-BDLIPtVa * n. a. ltaf. That kind of relievo, in 
sculpture, which gives the figure formed after nature, 
and projecting as much as the life. Sec Relievo. 

It is^t back in alto-relievo that bear.; all the ridiyuh* though 
oue ivAld think a prominent belly a more reasonable object of 
it; Slice the last is generally the effect of lii temperance, and of 
a man’s own creation. Hay, Essay mi Deformity, 

A’LUDEL. n. s. [from a and luhm ; that is, without 
Mudels are subliming pots used in chemistry, 
without bottoms, ami Tittixl Into one another, as many 
as there is occasion for, without luting. At the bot¬ 
tom of the, furnace is a pot that bolds the matter to 
\>c sublimed • and, ;il the top is a head, to retain the 
flowers that rise up. Quincy. 

A'lveary. n.s. [I.at. alveariumi] A beehive. One 
of our oklcst lexicographers entitle%lris dictionary 
“ ttaUtlvearir, or quadruple dictiouarie, containing 
fourwstforklric tongues; ” and tl»o emblem in the 
titljeMK^c' is a beehive. The word jy in later die- « 
tidria«#tf though not noticed by Dr; Johnson. 
Ban^fl^e author of die aforenamed alveary. 
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caused his%>, cp\le 
phrases; arid to their icollecttpos di$sum 
before us. ^ ^ 

Witbm a ycare or two, they gathered together a great 
volume, which (for the npt ajaullttlde betweunc t^gooil ijeholars 
and diligent bees in gathering their wax amk htfnic iMo their 
hive) I called them yjfieir alrearie; both for a mcmoriftll by 
whom it was made, and also by this name to encourtv(h othjer to 
the like diligence, for that they should not aoertheir wqrthie 
praise for the same unworthilic drowned in oblivion. 

• Barret to the Reader. 


A'LUM. n.s. In lumen, Lat.] A kind of mineral 
salt, of an acid*tastc, leaving in the month a 
sense of sweetness, accompanied with a con¬ 
siderable degree of astringency. The ancient 
naturalists allow of two sorts of alum, natural 'and 
factitious. The natural is found in die island of 
Mik>, lfoing a kind of whitish stone, very light, 
friable,.and porous, and streaked with"filaments re¬ 
sembling silver. England, Italy, and Flanders, are 
the countries where alitin is principally produced; 
ami the English roche-alum is made flora a bluish 
mineral stone, in the hills of Yorkshire and Lan¬ 
cashire. * * 


Saccharine alum is a composition of common alum, 
with rose-water and whites of eggs boiled together, 
to the consistence of a paste, and thus moulded at 
pleasure. As it cools, it grows hard as a stone. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. 

Plumose or plume alum is a sort of saline mineral 
stone, of various colours, lpost commonly white, 
bordering on green; it rises in threads or fibres, re¬ 
sembling those of a feather; whence its name from 
/j hinia, a leather. Chambers. 

By long beating the while of an egg with n lump of alum, you 
may bring it, for the most part, into white curds. Boyle. 

Ali m stone, n.s. A stone or calx used in sgfgery; 
perl laps alum calcined, which then becomes corrosive. 
She gargled with oxycrale, and was in few days cured, by 
touching it with the vitrio. and ahiui stones. H 'isernan. 

A'lujied.# no'/. [Lat. alununalns. j Mixed with alum. 

Barret. 


Au '.mivovs. ii'.j. [from alnmi] Relating to alum, or 
cou-ivinir of altne. 

'•or <!o we 1. icon inly conclude, because, by a cold and a/a. 
milium mo -.f. , it if al-le a while lo r—'st the lire, that from a 
pei'diarit} of u,.tnrc, it subsisted!and iiveth id it. Brown, 

Th" tneioio- may have oth*. r mixture with it, to itta'.r- it of a 
vitriohek cn *alumiiiou nature. Wiseman, Surgery, 

A'lumish.# riflj. [Horn alumi] Having the luiturc of 
alubi. 

Upon discoursing concerning Jr: -h slate, Sir William Petty re¬ 
marked di..t there were iw>> si rtc in Ireland; the cue more 
strong or shut, found at Sis.." in the county of Meath; the 
other an earth or bole, being blacker,and less slaty than the 
former, tasting something nluimsh^Mul Being found near some 
places which alien'd aluiii. Hist. Royal Sor. iv. 196. 

Aluta'tiox.# n.s. [Lat. alula, old Fr. alntle.] The 
r lamjhig or dressing of leather. . Diet. 

A'r.wAvs.'j' adv. [It is sometimes writ&ri'Wwtfy, com¬ 
pounded of all and imj/i eallejwrpi, Sstx. tuttavia, 
I tab] ■ ■; .f m . f 

1. Perpetually; throughout all timet Oppose j to fame- 
time, or to neder, 

That, which sometime is expedient^ doth not always so con¬ 
tinue. .. * Hooker. 

never is, blit <$U$ms he blest. , " Pope. 

I loath it; I would oot live alway: let^gap alone; for my days 
arc vanity. Job, vo. 16. 
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*. Constantly; without v&Tktimi opposed tit some - ,| 
* timet, ot'v&noto and then. : '' 

• H« ia always great, when pome great occasion Is flpsarited to 
him. *S. " ' ' ■ Dryden. 

l<aavc ufftaot, we bCseW% Thee, destitute of thy 'feiinifold 
'gifts, nor yet ?>f grace to iise them 4 mty to thv honour and 
gtoiy. , * C&kct^t. Barnabas' day. 

A. tiHf" panels for artivm mdgister, or master of arts; 
tile secOnd degree of our universities, which, in 
some foreign countries, is colled doctor of pliiloso- 

n . M. also denotes, in naval language, ante 
meridiem, i. e. before twelve o’clock at noon. 

AM.’f" [Goth. am and int, sum. Sax. cam, am.] The 
first person of the verb to be. [See To Bk.] 

Ana God said unto Mosm, T am tlint I am : and Jic said, Thui 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I ojh liaffi sent me 
untoybU. ’%£ ■ Exodus, iii. 14. 

Come then, my soul: I call thee by that name, 

Thou Busy thing, from whence I know I am: 

For k dewing that I am, I know thou art; 

Since that must needs exist, which can impart. Prior. 

A.MABi'uTY.'f v. 4 [ Lat. amabilifas, old Fr. ami abide,. 
This is a word of much higher antiquity than 
Bp. Taylor’s time; being found in Barret’s Alvea¬ 
ries but Taylor uses it repeatedly, and with good 
effect.] Loveliness; the power of pleasing. 

In all the course of virtuous meditation, the soul w like a vir¬ 
gin invited to a matrimonial contract; it inquires into the con¬ 
dition of die ijer.<—, hit estate and disposition, aud other cir¬ 
cumstances of ama/dlUy and desire. 

lip. Taylor, (ir. Exemplar, p. (10. 
No rules can make amahi/ity : our minds and apprehensions 
make that; and m> is our frl’t : ty Eft. Taylor. 

AMADETTO. n. s. A sort of pear [See Pear.] so 
called, says Skinner, from the name of him who cul¬ 
tivated it. 

AMAnOT. n. s. A sort of pear. [ Sec Pear.] 
Ama'tn.'I' adv. [from maine , or maignr, old Fr. de¬ 
rived from inn«ims, Lat. or from the Sax. inmjp, 
vis, rdbur, nrlvs.'] With vehemence; with vigour; 
fiercely; violently. It. is used of anv action per¬ 
formed with precipitation, whether of fear or cou¬ 
rage, or of any violent ellbrt. 

Great lords from Ireland am 1 conic amain. 

To signify that fcbcls there arc up. Shahpcarc. 

Wltat! when wc (led amain, pursued, and struck 
With hcav’n’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? * Milton. 

The hills, to their supply. 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moist, 

Kent up amain. Milton. 

From hence the hoar was rous’d, and sprung amain, 

I'ike ligbt’ning sudden, on the warrionr train. 

Beats down the trees before him, shnkes the ground ; 

The forest echoes.$0 the crackling sound, 

Shout the fierce ybuth, and clamours ring around. Dryden. 

AMA'LGAM.-f' 7 n. s. [Fr. amalgadie. Gr. au \ aud 
AMA'LGAMA. 5 ^a/tuiv.] The mixture of metals 
procured by- amalgamation. Sec Amalgamation. 
v Tho retort brake, 

And what was sav’d; was put into the Pellicanc, 

And sign'd with Hermes’ seal.—I think ’twas so. 

We should have q new atmdgama. B. Jonton, Akh. i. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
View texture resulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre¬ 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

They Rave attempted to confboqd all sorts of citizen^ as * 
well as they could, info one Hanmieneotts mass; and then they 
have divMbd this their amalgam* otto a number of Incoherent 
republicks. Burke. 
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To Amalgamate.^ v. a. [from amalgame.~\ r l<» 
unite, metals with quicksilvA*, which may be 
practised upon all metals, except iron and cornier. 
The use*of this operation is, ttf make the metal, soft 
and^fluctile. Gold is, by thisJmcthod, drawn over 
other materials bythe gilders. JUsed figuratively also. 

Ingratitude is indeed their four eurdi mil virtues compacted 
and amalgamated into one. I Burke. 

To AmaLgame.# v. 11. [*'pxnnd yautW. Fr. amal- 
gamcr.~] To tnix metals hr amalgamation. From 
this old Vfrb the modern /nnalgamate ia formed. 

The care and wo, 

That wc had in our matcres subliming. 

And in amnlgaming, and calccning 

Of quicksilver. • # Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Talc. 

What is some three ounce? of fresh materials ?—Is’t no 
more ?—No more, Sir, of gold, to amalgame, with some six of 
mercury. B. Jonton, Atch. i.. 


Amalgamation, n. s. [from amalgamate .] The act 
or practice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the ntc- 
lals. The manner is thus ill gold, the rest are answerablei 
Take six parts of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and pour 
them to one part of gold made red hot in another crucible; 
stir these well that tl^ey may incorporate; then cast the mas* 
into cold water, Jnd wash it. . Bacon. 

'To Am'anil# v. a. [Lsit. amandoi] This word is in 
our old dictionaries, tliougl^omittcd by Dr. John¬ 
son, who, however, has introduced ifrto his 
dictionary, the substantive amandation. 

To send one away. . Cocfceram. 

AmandaTvon. it. s. [from amando, I,at.] The act of 
sending on a message, or employment. 

AMAXUFSXS 1 S. V tt. s.*[Lat.] A person who writes 
what another dictates; or copit's what.has been 
written hv another. 

I liad not that happy leisure; no amanuenses, no nsxistants. 

Burton, Anal. Met. to tin Haider, p.x*. 

I11 so many copies as have been made of the gospel, before 
printing was known ; and considering the many translations of 
it into several languages, where the idioms are different, and 
fit* phrases may lie mistaken ; together with the natural slips 
of amanuenses; if is much more wonderful that there are no 
more various lections, than that there arc so many, 

Leslie’s Truth if Christianity, p.55. 

The principal design of Bentley’s notes is to prove that 
Milton’s native text was vitiated by an infinite variety of 
licentious iuter|Hilations, and factitious readings, which, as he 
pretends, proceeded froip the artifice, the ignorance, or the 
misapprehension, of an amanuensis, to Whom Milton, being 
blind, had been compelled to dictate his verses. 

War ton, Vref. to Milton, S. P. 

A'marwntii. n. s. [ amaranfJius, Lat. from a and 

1. The name of a plant. 

Die flowers have no petals; the cup of the flower 
is dry and nmltifid; the seeds are included in 
membranaceous vessels, which, when comp to ma¬ 
turity, burst open transversely or horizontally, like 
purslane, each of which contains one ojt' moTe 
roundish seeds. 

Among the many specie^ the most beautiful 
are, 1. The tree amaranth, a. The long pendulous 
amaranth , with reddish coloured seeds, commonly 
called Lord lies a bleeding. 

2. In poctiy, it is sometimes ah imaginary flower, 
supposed, according to its name, never to fade** . 

Immortal amaranthi a flower which onco 


In paradise, fast by the free of life. 

Began to bloom; but soon, for man’s offence. 

To heav’n remov’d, where first it grew, there grows. 
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Ami flowers aloft, shading the fount of St; 

And where the river k>f bliss, through midst of heaVen,, - 
Rowis o’er Elysian fllwcrs her amber stream: 

With these, that nevlr fade, theSpirh* elect 
Rind their rcsplendcn| lacks,ihwteathed with beams. 

Mimn, P. L. 

Amara'nthin*. adj\Jamaranthiiftis, Lat.] Relating 
.to amaranths; coasbtirig of amaranths. 

By the streams that ev\r flow; 

By the fragrant winds than blow 
O’er the Elysiun flowers] 

By those happy souls that (Veil 
In yellow meads of Asphodw. 

Or amaranthine bowers. " Pope. 

Ama'mtude. 7 i. s. [tvuuriludo, Lat.5 Bitterness. 

What omarituile or acrimony is dcprehciulcd in choler, it 
acquires from a. commixture of melancholy, or external ma¬ 
lign bodies. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Ama'buience. n.s. [ amaritndo , Lat. j Bitterness. Diet. 
Ama'rueent.* ailj. [Lat. amarulentus.'] Bitter. 

Mr. Boucher cites an example, viz. “ all other 
pleasure of this life set nparte, as amarulent and 
bitterbut names not the author. 

Ama'sment. 71 . s. [from amass.'] Aheap; an accumu¬ 
lation ; a collection. • . 

What is no#, is but an amasment of imaginary conceptions, 
prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite impostures. 

y, Olanrillc, Scepsis Scienti/ica. 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [ amasser. , Fr.] 

1. To-collect together in one heap or mass. 

The rich man is not blamed,, as haying made use of any un¬ 
lawful means to amass Kchcs, as having thriven by fraud and 
injustice. Alterbury, Serm. 

■ When we would think of infinite space, or duration, we, 
at first step, usually makc^onu? very large idea, as perhaps of 
millions ages, or miles? which possibly we double and mul¬ 
tiply several times. AH that we thus amass together in our 
thoughts, is positive, and the assemblage of a great number of 
positive ideas of space or duration. Locke. 

a. Xti a figurative sense, to add one thing to another, 
generally with sonic share of reproach, either of 
eagerness or indiscrimination. 

. Such as amass all relations, must era in some, and be unbe¬ 
liever in many. Brown, Vntg. Err. 

Dio not content yourselves with mere words, lest your im¬ 
provements tmly amass a heap of unintelligible phrases. 

Watts, Improvement oj the Mind. 
The life of Homer has been written, by amassing of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a story of him to the world. . Pope. 

Ama'ss. m. s. [ama$ Fr.] An assemblage; an accu¬ 
mulation. 

This piUar is but a medley or amass of all the precedent 
ornamgpts, making a n«?w kind by stealth. , Wot/on. 

To AaMvTE.'f* v. 71. [from a and mate. See Mate.] 
j. To accompany; to entertain as a, companion. It 
is now obsolete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sate. 

Courted of many a joljyjjaramour, 1. 

The which did them in mollett wise amatc. 

And each one sought his lady to aggratc. Spenser, F. Q. 

2. To'terrify; to strike with horronc. In this sense, 
it is derived from the dM French, matter, to crush 
or subdue, Dr. Jotfnson says. It may also be re¬ 
ferred to the Sp. snatare, Ital. mattarc, Lat. mactare. 

But in the porch, that did them sore ornate, 

A flaming fire ymixt with sinouldry smoke -, 0 
And stinking sulphurr, that with griqsly hate 
Aflld dreadfull horror did ail entraunee choke, 

•. EStforccd them their forward footing to revoke. Spenser, F. Q. 
When we arc so easily dor’d and amated with every sophism, 
it itj>a certain argument of great defect of inward furniture and 
worth. Hales, Bens. p. j 3. 
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3. To ( perplex; tojdtscourage; as-’lu our etter dic¬ 
tionaries; to puzZiri’ToJd r r. flrmahV^fafiguer.] 

Ye be/ie right hard amated, gratiojus lord, , 

And of your ignorance great meriyill make, 

While* cause not well conccived-ye mistake, fSjpntser, F.Q. 

AMATIfUli 7 i, s. [Fr.] A lover ol^my particular 
pursuit or sjsitcjrt. %}d>‘ 

• It must always be, to those who are the grcatMta itfifourt ot 
even professors of revolutiorfs, a matter verj (Surd to prove, 
that ulic lute French government was so bad, that nothing 
worse, in the infinite devices of men, could come in its place. 

Burke. 

Amato'iicultst. n. s. [amatomilus, Lat.] A little in¬ 
significant lover; a pretender to aflection. Diet. 

Amato'uiae.* adj. [Probably adopted, by the author 
who uses it, from Milton’s amatorious.~\ Relating 
to loi’C. • * 

Leland mentions eight booksofhisepigrams, atmiorialverges, 
and poem' on philosopliical subjects. 

Wartnn, Hist. Eng. Poetry,\. diss. j. 
They seem to have Item tales of love and chivalry, natatorial 
sonnets, tragedies, comedies, and pastorals. 

Was ton. Hist. Eng. Poetry, iv. 7. 

Amato'hioixs.# adj. [Lat. amatomus .] Relating to 
love. 

Tlii-. is no more amaiorious novel;—but this is a deep ami 
serious verit). Milton, Doc. mid I)is. of Dtv. i. 6 . 

A'matohy. adj. [tvnalorius, Lat.] Relating to love; 
causing love. 

It is the same thing whether one ravish Lucretia by force, as 
Tarquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but neces¬ 
sitate her to satisfy his lust, and incline her effectually, and draw 
her inevitably to follow him spontaneously. 

Bp. Bramhall against Ilobhet. 

AMAiflK/SlS. 77. s. [a^aupo'w.] A dimness of sight, 
not from any visible defect in the eye, hut from 
some distemperature of the inner parts, occasioning 
the representations of flies and dust floating,before 
the eyes: which appearances are the parts of the 
retina hid and compressed by the blood vessels 
being too much distended; so that, in many of its 
parts, all sense is lost; and therefore no inVagcs can 
be painted upon them, whereby the eyes, continu¬ 
ally rolling round, many parts of objects falling 
successively upon them, are obscure. The cure of 
this depends upon a removal of the stagnations in 
the extremities of those arteries which run over the 
bottom of the eye. Quincy. 

To AMA'ZE.'}' v. a. [from a and tnaze, perplexity; or 
it may be referred to tlio old Fr. a/natir, to con¬ 
found.] 

1. To confuse with terrour. 

Yen, I will make many people amazed at thee, and their 
kings shall be horribly afraid fur thee, when I "shall brandish my 
sword before them, and they shall tremble at every moment; 
every man for his own life in the day of thefkll. EzcTt. xs.su. ro. 

2. To put into confusion with wonder. 

Co, hcav’nly pair, and with your dazzling virtues. 

Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 

Amaze and charm mankind. f Smith. 

3. To put into perplexity. ./ " $ 

That cannot choose but amaze Hum/’"If he be not delayed, 
be will be mocked; if he be amazed’, he Will cvbryf way be 
mocked. Shajsspcdje, As ybu Me ii, 5. 5. 

Ama'ee. 71.s. [from the verb‘<*mara*,] Astonishment; 
confusion, either <a fear or wonder. . 4 
• Fairfax, whose nameln wms throl Europe ring*,' •* 

And fills all mouths with Cnv^br with pnpse, 

And all her jealous monarch* with amazes Milton, Sonnets 
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■ Meantime die Troian cuts his waMgy way, * 

Fix’d on hio vnyngb through the curling sea,, . .. K 

Then casting thick his eyes with dire aiKoic, 

Secs on the Punick shorc^the mounting blase. ” Hryden. 

Ama'zedly, udv. [from amazed.] Confusedly; with 
uxnazemdirU* with confusion. 

1 speak amazzdly, and it liccomcs '* 

MyiWr vel, mid niy message. ' Shakspeai c. 

Stands Macbeth thus amazeij/yf ' * 

Cotne, sisters, clieer we up his sprights. 1 * Shakspearr. 

Ama'zedness. n.s. [fropt amazed.'] r jnic state of being 
'amazed; astonishment; wonder; confusion. 

$ was by nt the opening of the farthef, heard the old shepherd 
deliver the manner how he found it; whereupon, after a little 
avutzedness, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shnkspeare. 

Ama'zkment. n. s. [from amaze. 

1. Such a confused apprehension as doe| not leave 
reason if» full force; extreme fear; horrour. 

He answer’d nought at all ; but adding new * 

Pear to his first amazement, staring wide, 

With stony eyes, and heartless hollow hue, 

Astonish’d stood, as one that hud espy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. Spenser, !•'. Q. 

But look! amaze^ieitt on thy mother sits; 

O step between her and her fighting soul: 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest, works. Shakspearr. 

2 . Extreme dejection. 

He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amazement to the infernal crew, % 

Distracted and surpris’d with deep dismay , 

At these sad tidings. Afilloii. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Iladyou, some ages past, this race of glory 
Itun, with amazement we should read your story; 

But living virtue, all atchicvcmcnts past. 

Meets envy still to grapple with at last. • Walter. 

4. Astonishment ; wonder at an unexpected event. 

They knew that it was he which sat for alms at the 

beautiful gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder 
and ' tmuitemcnt at that which had happened unto him. Acts. 

AM'A'zixg. participialadj. [from amaze.} Wonderful; 
astonishing. 

It is an amazing thins to see the present desolation of Italy, 
when one considers what incredible multitudes it nlwunded 
with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. Addison. 

Amazingly..- adv. [from amazing .] To a degree 

that may excite astonishment; wonderfully. 

If we arise to the world of spirits, our knowledge of them 
must be amazingly imperfect, when there is not the. least grain 
of sand hut has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wisest philosopher to answer. Walts, Logiek. 

AMAZON .*f h. .v. [a ami or, according to 

others, ajsez and £w.] The Amazons were a race 
of women famous for valour, who inhabited 
Caucasus; they are so called from their cutting off 
their breasts, to use tlieir weapons better. A 
warlike woman; a virago, 

Stay, «tay thy hands, thou art an emazln, 

And ttghteat With the sword. Shakspearr. 

When the strong town of HeunebonJ, near Rennes, was 
besieged by . the French, this redoubted amazon [die Countess of 
Montfort] rode in complete armour iroiQ#trect to street, 011 a 
luge courser, animating the garrison. 

Wart on. Hist. Eng. Poetry, i. 254. 

adj. [from amazon.} 

1. Wa^fiko ; ; digitally applied to a virago. 

Mahomet, l)jt right «£ primogeniture, claimed but could.•not 
have,Ae crown, so strong ® faction whs raised by his rirtgo 
sister PcrifUConconna in the behalf of Ismael the second 
brother command" was given to 1 Salmns-Mirxa, gi-nond of 
the - t;»e, to retaliate his [Mabooitt’s] ttmazonian sister; dhd 
accordingly her head with hwfyong curled hair dangliiig down 
was upon a spear’a-point presented to Mahomet. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 179. 


I do not less willingly own my weakness than my sex,:being 
far from any such amazonian boldness d affects to contend.%itii 
so many learned and godly men; [ ■ 

Bp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p, 179. 
How ill beseeming is it in thy sex, ’. 

To tftumph like an amazonian trull 1 1 

'V- , ,,, idhakspeare. Hen. VI. p. Ki. 


a. Relating to the Amazonian?... -,j. 

Those leaoes . 

They gather’d, broad as amazonian targe. Milton, P. L. 

A'-Mazon-eike.* adj. Ilescinbling an amazon. 

His hair, -drench-like, slarcs/n his frighted head. 

One lock, amazon-like, disheveled. lip. HulPi Satires, iii. 7. 

AMDA’GJiS.'Y 11. s. [Lut.] A circuit of word?; a 
circumlocutory form of speech; a multiplicity of 
words : an indirect manner of expression. It was 
formerly used in the singular number; ambage 
being defined, liolh in Bullokar’s and Cdckcmni’s 
vocabularies, a long circumstance of Kurds. The 
word awbap s is of high authority in out writings. 

Culehas led us with ambages. 

That is to saine, with double wordis she, 

Such as men depen a word with two visages. 

Chancer, Tr. and Cress, v. 897. 

Evident will those secret mi teries lie unto him, which, are 
privily hid unto other*under itarke ambages and parables, 

Bale on the Were/. Prrf. A. vii. 

There is a balding way of speaking, when by many tedious 
ambages and long impertinercies mtgi pour out a sea of words, 
and scarce one drop of sense or matter. 

Bp. Hopkins, Expos, p. 

The other cost me so many strains, and traps, and ambages 
to introduce, that I at length resolved to give it over. 

. Swift, Tale of a Tub. 

They gave those complex ideas names, that they might the 
more easily record and discourse of things they were dauy con¬ 
versant in, without long ambtrge. and circumlocutions; and 
that the things, they were continually to give and receive in¬ 
formation about, might be the easier aud quicker understood. 

Locke. 


Amba'cious.-J* adj. [Fr. ambagieux, full uf ambages. 
Cotgrave.] Circumlocutory ; perplexed; tedious. 

Diet. 


Ambassa'de. n. s. *[ambassade, Fr.] Embassy: cha¬ 
racter or business of an ambassador : a word not 
now in use. • 

When you disgraced me in my ambassode. 

Then I degraded yon from being king, Shakspcare . 

AMBA'SSADOUR.'j' w. s. [ ambassadcur , Fr. cm- 
baxador , Span. It It writtep .differently, as it is 
supposed to come from the French or Spanish 
language; and the original t? .dcrivation Wing un¬ 
certain,, it is not easy to Settle its orthography. 
Some derive it from the Hebrew TJ*^, to tell, and 
a messenger ,• others from amiactus , which, 
in the old Gaulish, signified a servant; whence 
ambascia , in low Latin, is found to signify service, 
and ambasciutnr, a servant ;gathers deduce «it from 
ambacht, in old Tcutoniek, signifying a government, 
and Junius mentions a possibility of its descent 
from cna.fia.im ; and others from am for ad, and 
bassos, Icr.c, as supposing the act of sending an 
nmbassadour, to be in some sort an act of sub¬ 
mission. Goth, anabudans, one commanded; a 
bearer of commands. Sax. ambuhc-men, messengers. 
Goth, also andbahts, a servant. Wachtcr derives 
ambacht, a servant, from amb, about, and achten , 
to follow. All these derivations lead us to, write 
ambassadowr, not embassadour A person sent in 
a publick manner from one sovereign power to 
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another, and su; to represent the power from 
which he is sent. The person « 3 f‘ah ambassadour 
is inviolable. 

Ambassadour is, ini popular imiguage, tiro general 
name of a messenger from a Sovereign Power, and 
sometimes, ludicrously, from contmon ’ persons, 
fii the juridical and formal language, it signifies 
particularly a minister of the highest rank residing 
in another country, mid is distinguished from au 
envoi/, who is of less dignity. 

Cttve first admittance to tire ambassadour.*. Skekspeare. 

Rak’d by these hopes, I sent no nows before. 

Nor ask’d you leave, nor did your faith implore; 

But tome, without a pledge, my own ambassadour. Pry dm. 

Oft have tbeir black atnbofsadonrs appear’d 
Loaden with gifts, and fill’d the courts of 'Zama., Addison. 
Ambassadress. «. s. [ambassadrice, Fr.] 

.1. The lady of an ainbussadour. 

a. IA ludicrous language, a woman sent on n message. 

Well, my ambassadress - 

Come you to menace, war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow '( Howe. 

A'Mbassaok.*!' n. s. [from ambassadour. ] An embassy : 
the business of an ambassadour. Dr. Johnson 
accents it on the first syllabic: *thc accent was 
formerly on the second. . 

He sent ambatsage, Ijk’d me more than life. 

Mir. for Map. p. 61. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory answers; so :»■> 
th« formal part of their ambassage might well warrant their 
further stay. , Huron. 

A'MB assy.# it. i. [Low Lat. ambascia; and see 
Ambassadour.] An embassy. 

To merfaoc us with their jirdud ambassi/. 

. * Mir. for Mag. p. J-.t. 

A thousand marks were sent to the. Pope as a inerr bene¬ 
volence, which sealed up the drift and purpose of this embassy. 

Proceedings against Garnet, sign. Og, iv. b. 

A'MBER. ». s, [from embar , Arab, whence the 
lower writers formed ambarttm.] 

A yellow transparent substance of a gunimous 
or bituminous consistence, but a resinous taste, and 
a smell like oil of turpentine ; chiefly found in the 
Baltick sea, along the coasts of Prussia. Some 
naturalists refer it to the vegetable, others to the 
mineral, and some even to the animal kingdom. 
Pliny describes it as a resinous juice, oozing from 
aged pines and fir% and discharged thence into the 
sea. ile adds, that it was hence the ancients gave 
; it the denomination of succinum , from succus, juice, 
fee have imagined it a concretion of the‘tears of 
birds; others, the urine of a beast; others, the 
.ecnm of the lake Ccphisis, near the Atlanlick; 
others, a congelation fiirined in the Baltick, and in 
some fountains, where it is found swimming like 
pitch. Others suppsse it a bitumen trickling into 
the sea from subterraneous sources; but this 
opinion is also discarded, as good amber having 
been found in digging at a considerable distance 
from the sea, as that gathered on the coast. 
Bocrhaavc ranks it with camphire, which is a con¬ 
crete oil of nromatick plants, elaborated by heat 
into a crystalline form. Within some pieces of 
amber have been found leaves, and insects in- 
^eluded; which seems to indicate, either that the 
wa * originally in a fluid state* or, that 
^having been exposed to the sun, it was softened, mid 
} i-#sfcadcred susceptible of the leaves and 
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Amber, when rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to 
it; and, by friction, is brought toryjeld light 
pretty" copiously Hi the dark. Some ilistingmuh 
umber into yellow, white,, brown, and ..black: but 
the two latter arc supposed to be sof a different 
nature and denomination; the one •called je^ the 
Qtlmr /mb.‘r 0 }s. Trevoux and Chedkibers. 

Liquid ambei'i is a kind of native ijialsankvor 
resile, like turpentine; clear, reddish, or yellowish; 
of a pleasant smell, almost like ambergris, it 
flows from an incision made in I he bark of o^inc 
large tree in New *Spaiu, called by the natives 
ososol. Chambers. 

If light penetrateth any clear body, that is 
coloured, as painted glass^ amber, water, and the 
like, n't gives the light the colour of its medium. 

. •• ■tPeackam. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar shade ; V ’ 1 

But poplar wreathes around his temples spread, 

And tear, of amber trickled down his head. Addison, 

The spoils of elephant, the roofs iulim 
And stu JdeiP umber darts a golden ray. * Pope. 

A'mber. ad). Consisting of amber. 

With scarfs, and furs, ami double charge of bravery. 

With amber bracelet>, beads, and all this km;very. Shukspcare. 

To Amber.# v. a. To scent with amber. 

# , Be sure 

The wines be lusty, high, and full of spirit, 

And amber'd all. lieaum. and Pi. Custom of the Country, lii. t. 
Of am hr ring or perfuming in infiniltun. Hist. It. S. «v. 109. 

A'mber-coi.oured.# adj. Frequently applied to the 
colour of the hair. 



theirs. Hurt.m. Amt. Met. to the Reader, p. 37. 

His amber-colour'd locks in ringlets run. 

Dn/dcn, Pal. and Are. ver. 1348 
Amber drink. «. s. Drink of the colour of amber, 
or resembling amber in colour and transparency, 

AH your dear amber drink is flat. Bacon. 

A'mbkr-duoppino.-# fart. adj. Dropping amber. 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

Tu twisted liraids of lillies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

MiUon, Com. ver. 86 J. 
A'mberuris. it. s. [from amber and gris, or grey ; 
that is, girj amber.'] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almost like wax, 
commonly of a greyish or ash colour, used both as 
a perfume anil a cordial. Some imagine it to bo 
the excrement of a bird, which, being melted by 
the heat of the sun, and washed off' the shore by the 
waves, is swallowed by whales, who return it back 
in the condition we find it. Others conclude it to 
bo the excrement of a cetaceous fish, because some¬ 
times found in^hc intestines of such animals. But 
we have no instance of any excrement capable of 
melting like wax; and if it were-the excrement 
of a whale, it should rather be found where these 
animals abound, as about Greenland; Othm takc 
it for a kind of wax or gufo, which distils from 
trees, and drops into the sea, where it congeals. 
* Many of the orientals imagine it springs «ut Of the 
Sea, as naphtha does oi&pf some fountains. Others 
assert it to bea vegetable production, issuing out 
of the root of a tree* whose roots always shoot 
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toward the sea, and discharge themselves jnto it» 
Others maint&in, that ambermh is made from ihc 
.honey-combs, Which fall into the sea from the rocks, 
where the bees had: formed their nests; several 
persons buying seen pieces that were half ambergris, 
and half pluup honey-couib; and fathers have found 

• ” large pieces of ambergris, in which, when bryke, 
hpneyT-cojnb, ami honey too, opere found in the 
jnidene. Neumann absolutely denies it t<* l>e an 

' . animal substance, as i«ot yielding in the analysis, 
«£ty one unintal principle. H» concludes it to be a 
bitumen issuing out of the earth into the sea; at 
first of a viscous consistence, but hardening, by its 
mixture with some liquid naphtha, into the form in 
which we find it. Trevotir and. Chambers. 

Bermudas wail’d with rocks, who docs not hu#w • 

That baWjvukitul, where hii!>e lemons grow, 

Where sfflilte-pc'i'rl, coral, und ninny a pound, * 

Ou thll rich shore, of ambergris is found. Waller. 

A'MBF.ft seed, or musk seed, resembles millet, is of u 
bitterish taste, and brought dry from Murtinico 
and Egypt. Clumbers. 

A'mbek tree. v. f fmtex Af'ricnvus amJiram spirants.) 
A shrub, whose beauty is in its small evergreen 
leaves, which grow a* close as heath, and, being 
bruised between a lie fingers, emit a very fragrant 
odour. t * Mi Hi r. 

A'muj:h-w lci.i'i no.# ad). [An elegant compound from 
amber and veep, which Pope has disjoined; for lie 
was indebted to this word, when he wrote “ And 
trees tceep amber on the banks of Po.”] 

Not the soft gold, which • 

Steals front the ai tber-weeping tree, 

Makes sorrow half so rich, 

As the drops distill’J from thee. Crash mi's Poems, p. j. 

AMBIDE'XJIiR. ? n. s. [Eat.] 

1. A man who has equally the use of both his 
hands. 

Rodigiims, nndertnkim; to give a reason of ambidexters, aiul 
left-handed men, ddivmtli a third e.p'nion. ilroin:. 

2 . A man who is equally leadv to net on either side, 
in party di juitcs. 'I bis sense is ludicrous. 
Formerly writ ten ambedr.r/er, and defined “ a 
siih.lt knave that can play on both parts.” 

- ■ Thy po-'ra clic'il’s cold 

Makes time u. he .m r hoM. 

(Inui'ge's ■ j igetims, lip. In a I.awyer, E. ; I . 

The rest are. hypocrites, ambodrxters, oiCsult*. 

Bo. !“■ , .Ihiit. Mel. In Ihc gender, p. 36. 

How doer Melpy liks tins I 1 think f have v"\t her: 

Little did she know, I vv:*. ambidexter. Sheridan In Swift. 

Amhidexte'iuty. m. s. [from ambidexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to use both 
hands. . 

2. Double dealing. 

Amjbide'xtrous. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Hatting, „with equal tacility, the use of either 

hand. * 

Others, not considering ambiilextio:/, nnd left-handed nu n 
do totally submit unto the efficacy of the liver. Brou n] 

2 . Jpouble dealing; practising on both sides#*,*' 1 

JEsop condemns,the double practices of trimmers, nnd all 
false, sftttfHiivg, tatfambulcxl rous dealings. IS Estrange. 

Ambi6b'xtroij.sness. n. s. [from ambidextrous.] /IT# 
qutdit^iof being ambidextrous. ' Diet. 

A'mbient. adj. grounding;. -en¬ 

compassing ; iqycsung. , 
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This which yields or fills , 

All space, the ambient air wide interffts’d, Milton. 

The thickness of a plate requisite to produce any colour, 
depends only on the density of the plate, and not on that of 
the ambient medium. N’eeuton, Opt. 

Around him dance the rosy hours. 

Ami damasking the ground with flow’rs,*. 

With ambient sweets perfume the- morn. Fenton to L. Gbtucr. 

Illustrious virtues, who by turns have rose, ' 

With happy laws her empire to sustain, 

And with full povv’r assert her ambient main. Prior. 

The ambient wilier is loo liquid and empty to impel horizon¬ 
tally with that prodigious ecUs*lty. Bentley. 

A'M/ilGU. ti. s. [French.] An entertainment, con¬ 
sisting not of regular courses, but of a medley of 
dishes set on together. 

When straiten'd in your time and servants few, 

You’ll richly then compose an umlign ; , 

Where first and second course, nod your desert, 

All in one single table have their par!. King's Artoj Cookery. 

Ambioi/ity. n. s. [from ambgnons.) Doubtfulness 
of meaning; uncertainly of signification: dogble 
meaning. 

With ai.ibiguitif « 'hey often 1 nfai gle themselves, not mark- 
in<t what doth urn e to the word of God in itself, ami what 
in regard of outward jeeideut lleoher. 

W e can clear these nmbiguilii » 

And know their spring, their head, ti.t’r true descent. 

Shahsprarr. 

The word- are of single si^nifientiou, without any nmluguUy; 
am! therefore I shall nut trouble you, by straining for an inter¬ 
pretation, where there is no di:V.ti:!‘.y ; or distinction, where 
there is no difference. South. 

AMUrCJIJOUS. adj. {ambiguus, Lat.] 

1. Doubtful; having two meanings; of uncertain sig¬ 
nification. * 4 • 

But what have been thy answers, wJmt but dark. 

Ambiguous, ami with doubtful sense deluding. Milton. 

Some expressions in the covenant worv-mnbipuous, and were 
left so, because the persons who framed them were not all of 
one mind. C/anmdov. 

2. Applied to persons using doubtful expressions. It 
is applied to expressions, or those that use them, not 
to a dubious, orSuspended state of miiul. 

Th’ ambiguous god^who nil’ifji.. r lab’ring breast, 

In Ihc-v my -reiions words liis mind t xprest; . 

Some truths rev rul’d, in trrms i.iolv’d the rest! B/yden. 

Sih-nce at length the gay Antinous broke, 

(’oustraiiied a smile, and thus ambiguous spoke. Pope. 

A.MfH'orovsi.Y.'J* adr. [from ambiguous.’) In an am¬ 
biguous manner; doubtfully ? uftcertainly; with 

double meaning. 

The words were ambiguously set down of purpose to cm or, 
in some s^rt, tbe cruelty which lufketh in their own hearts. 

]>j>. Jjtttu t\ft, iv. 4. 

llis true meaning, therefore, however darkly ami ambiguously 
he sometimes speaks, must be this. 

Cl'tl'H Oil tie Attributes, p. 17, 

A.Mnr'GUorsNESs. ti. s. [from ambiguous.) The quality 
of being ambiguous; micewtfinty ot meanfng;’du¬ 
plicity of signification. 

Ambi'loov. a. s. [from ambo, Lat. and xo}-(£p, Gr.]' 
Talk of ambiguous or doubtful signification. Diet. 

Auhi'i.oolous. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] 
using ambiguous and doubtful expressions. Did, 

AmuiT-oouv^ n. s. [ atnbiloqidum , Lat.] The use of 
doubtful and indeterminate expressions; discourse 
of doubtful meaning. . Diet. 

A'mbit. «. s. {ambitus, Lat.] The compass or cir¬ 
cuit of any tiling; tlie line tliut encompasses any 
thing. 
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The nssk «f a wild-.boar winds dbo^tewmoit into * perfect 
ring or hoop: only it Is a iittiewrtthen" In measuring by the 
ambit, it is Ion, or roundabout a foot aniftwo inches; its basis 
an list'll over. . * (Ireir, Museum. 

AMBl'TlON/j’’ w. s. [ambitio, Lflt] The desire of 
something higher than ispossesaed at present 
i* The desire of prcferin.elvfcer honour. 

fv’ho would th.iiflt, witHbut haring such u mind as Antiphiius, 
that so great goodness could not have'bound gratefulness? and 
■ *o high advancement not have satisfied his ambition ? Sidney. 
?. 'flic desire of any thing great or excellent. 

The qniek’ning power wounfbe, and so would rest;- 
ThS sense umiM no: be only,but lie well: 

But wit’s ambition longci.li to the best, „ 

For Udesircs in endless bliss to dwell. Da lies. 

’ Urge them, while tjieir souls ' 

Arc capable of this ambition; 

LMt /Oid, now melted by the windy breiith 
Qfsoft petitions, pity and remorse, 

Cool and congeal n»nin to wimt it was. Shakrpcare. 

3..’ It is used with to before* a verb, and of betorc a 
Uplift 

I had a very early ambition to recommend myself to your 
lor Khip’s patronage. _ Addison. 

There was an ambition of wit, and an ntlectatifui of gaycty. 

I’ojic, I’rrf. to his Letters. 

4. Going about with studiousuess tb obtain praise. 
|Lat» ambio.] * 

I on the other side 

ITs’d no ambition to commend my deeds; 

The deeds themselves, though niute, spoke loud the doer. 

Milton, S. A. icr. 247. 
Ambition is not often used in the plural number; 
but the following examples warrant such usage, 
a There’s no motion 

That tends to vice in mail,’but f affirm 
It is the woman’s part: Be it lying, note it. 

The woman’s; flattering, her’s; deceiving, tier's; 

Ambitions, coverings, change of prides, disdain, 

Nice longings slanders, mutability, 

Alfetaults that may be nam'd. Shaksprare, Cymb.it. s- 

Tt is well, if any tiling can kindle in us holy ambitions. 

lip. Hall, Contemplations. 

Ajibi'tiouh^.Hi//. [amhitiosus, Lat.] 

l. Seized or touch’d with ambiUon; desirous of ad¬ 
vancement ; eager of' honours’; aspiring. It has 
the particle of before the object of ambition, it a 
noun; to, if expressed by a verb. 

We seem ambitions God’s whole work t’undo. 

The netghh’ring monarch's by thy beauty leil, 

Contend in crouds, aiybfmus of thy bed: 

’ The world is at thy choice, except but one, 

Except but him thou canst not choose alone. 

“ You have been pleased not to sutler an old man to go discon¬ 
tented out of the world, for want of that protectipn, (/which 
h« had been so long ambitions. Dryden. 

, Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, descended to the months 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where, 
seeing a vessel trading to the Indies, he hail thoughts of out¬ 
doing Alexander. ‘ ArbnlkmU on Coins. 

a. Eagei- to grow bigpr; aspiring. 

I have seen . 

Tb’ ambitions ocean sw ell and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds. ShaJctpearr. 

Ambitiously, adv. (.from ambitious.] In an ambt- 
tious manner; with eagerness of advancement or 
preference;. 

With such glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute"’th’ appearance of the prince's fleet; • 

;• s And each ammliously would claim the* ken, 

„ That W&h first eyes did distant safety meet. . Dryden. 

- ■ Here Fleeknoe, ns a. place to fame well knpyra> 

*^)Jritmitsly design’d his Sh—’s throne. Dryden. 

» AHpi'TioofiXEsa. n. s. [from ambitious .] The quality 
a.JSsii.. 2-bilious. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 
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A'mbitude! rt. s .' &&£& tat.]' 1 CtompiSI}, cstanitt 
circumference. ;' lt ^ Did. 

To A'MBLE.. v. n„ \ambler^fv. atnbiilo, I$t.J 

r. To move upon an anftle. .§ee Aw(8L%, ’ 

It is good, on some occasion iobtjjioy »fmuch ofthe pre- 
sent, as will not;chdanger our futurity; «wl to proyitte Wgv 
selves of the virWMo’s saddle, which will be sure to oarigvrlMt 
the world is upon the hardest.trot. f JBjmden, 

2. To,movc easilyfwithout hard shocks or shaking. 

Who ambles time withal?—A richmsn that Hath not the 
gout; for he lives merrily, bec»fte he feel* no [mint knowing 
no burthen of heavy dbdious penury : him time ambles vriQfcl. 

Shakespeare, As you i\ie it. 

3. In a ludicrous sense, to move with submission, and 
by direction; as, a horse that ambles, uses a gait not 
natural. 

A lauglmig, toying, wheedling,* whimpering she. 

Shall make him amble oil a gossip’s message, ( ,'j. 

And inke’the distaff with a hand as patient, 

As ere did Hereides. Jlotde, Jape Shore 

4. To walk daintily ami .affectedly. 

[ am rudely slampt, and want love’s majesty. 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakspeare. 

A'mbi.e.t A.s. [front To amble.’] *A pace or move¬ 
ment, in which the horse removes both his legs,.on 
one side; as, on the far side, he removes his fore 
and hinder leg of the same side at one time, whilst 
the k*gs on the near side stand’still; and when the 
fur legfc are upon the ground, the near side removes 
the fore leg amHtinder leg, and the legs on the far 
side stand still. An amble is the first pace of younp 
colts, but when they have strength to trot, they quit 
it. ‘J’hcre is no amble in the manage; riding mas¬ 
ters allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horse 
may be put from a trot to a gallop without stop¬ 
ping; but cannot be put from an amble to a gallop 
without a stop, which interrupts the justness of the 
manage. Farrier's Dltt. 

His stedc was all dapple gray. 

It goth an aitinble in the way. Chaucer, Dime of Sir Topae . 

Such as have translated begging out of tile old hackney-pace 
to a fine easy amble. B. Jonso.i, Kerry Man hi his Humour. 

A'mblf.r.'J' m. s. [from To amble.'] A horse that has 
been taught to amble; a pacer, 

A trotting horse is fit for a coach, blit not for a Indy’s sad¬ 
dle ; and ail ambler is proper for a lady’s saddle, but not for a 
coach. * llowelt, Lett. i. v. 37. 

A'mblinoly, adv. [from ambling.] With an ambling 
movement. 


A'MHO.* 11 . s. [Gr. *p| 3 m, Fr. amhon.] A reading 
desk, or pulpit. 

Between the »«wiV 7 ««» mid the faithful, stood the ambo 
or reading-desk. Sir G. Wbrier, Des. <f Ane. Churches, p. 76. 

The principul use of this ambo was. to read the scriptures to 
the peoiile, especially the epistles and gospels. Tfcey read (he 
gospel there yet, and not ut the altar. _ J8. 

Chrysostom preached in the ambo or pulpit. Ibid. p. 97. 

The admirers of antiquity have been beating their, {mans 
about their ytnbonyi. Milton, ef fyf, m'&tg. b. i. 

AMBJiaSJAif n. s. [Gr. ,u$ S 
1 . The imaginary food of tha god^frbm which every 
th iiyr eminently pleasing to tire smell or taste) is 
ctMKUfambrosia. 


Milton, P. f. v. 37. 


1 Hu dewy lacks 

Distill’.l ambrosia. 

. It is no flaming lustre nude of light, 

Jtfo SVveet concent, or well-tim’d harmony; 

Ambrosia for to feast the opiate, 

Or flowery odouMnix’dirfifi spicerv. J ^ 

■ V.Fkt&er,a*.Tr.x\, A i. 


;V. 
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-$> The MM* of * platit: formerly wrjtteft ambtvse, 
and am'bfmte r a* was also the pretended ambPosia 
of tile gotf& %*' * 

, At first ambrnte it selfe was not sweeter, .* 

At last blaqk hellebore was not ft bitter. 

' ■ ■■. Burton, An(U. of Melon. Hi. s. 

The coco, another excellent fruit,—-whgj^in we fmd better 
':■■■ Shan tifc outside promisedyielding a quart of ambrosie, co¬ 
loured like new white wine, bpt far more aromatick tasted. 

\P „ Sir T. ’Herbert, Travels, p. 49. 

It has male flosculous flowers, produced oil sepa- 
, ^rate parts of the sametylant from the fruit, having 
rtO*visible petals; the fruit whiclfsuccceds the female 
flowers, is shaped like a club, and is prickly, con- 
■ tabling one oblong seed in each. The species are, 

• 1. The marine or scaambrost'a. 2. Taller unsavoury 
sea ambrosia. 3. The tallest Canada ambrosia. Miller, 
Ambro'siagk.# adj. [Lat. ambrosiacus.] Delicious, 
like ambr-Aia; sweet-smelling. • 

Heads beiulty for the eye; 

For the ear sweet melody; • 

Ambrosiack odours for the smell. B. Jonton, Poetaster. 

Ambro'sial. adj, [from ambrosia. - ] Partaking of the 
nature or qualities of ambrosia; fragrant; delicious; 
delectable. 

Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense yf new joy inedible diffus’d. Milton. 

The gifts of heaven my following song pursues, * 

Aerial honey, and ambrosial dews. * Drydcn. 

To farthest shores tli’ ambrosial spirit dies, 

Sweet to the world and grateful to the skies. Pope. 

A&IBBosian.# adj. [from ambrosia.] Sweet or odor¬ 
ous as ambrosia. 

Your looks, your smiles, and thoughts that meet, • 

' Ambrosian hands and silver feet. 

Do promise you will doit. 

if. Jonton, Masques, Chor. of Sea-gads. 

I’ll lay my breast upon a silver stream. 

And swim unto Elysium’s lily fields; 

There in ambrosian trees I’ll write a theme 
Of all the woeful sighs my sorrow yields. 

Song, in the Seven Chain/), of Chr. 

A'mbry.'I” n. s. [Barret gives a good description of 
ambry, which he derives from the Fr. aumosnierr, 
a little purse, “ wherein money was put lor the 
poor; and at length was used for any hutch or 
close place to keep meat left after meals, which, at 
the beginning of Christianity, was ever distributed 
among the poor; and which wc for shortness of 
speech call ambry.” Kclhatn, among his Norman 
words, givcit ambrey, a cupboard. It may be re¬ 
ferred also to the Sax. selmepije. The Irish are sup¬ 
posed to have adopted amri, and the Welsh almeri, 

■ (a cupboard,) from the -English. See Almonry, 
of which Dr. Johnson pronounces this word a cor¬ 
ruption/] 

1. Tne place where the almoner lives, or where-nlms 
are distributed. 


2. The placewwherc plate, and utensifc for housekeep¬ 
ings are kept; also a Cupboard for keeping cold 
^Victuals : a word still used in the northern counties, 
and hi Scotland. ' 

Amb0. ACE.'f* n. s. [from - ambo, Lat. and ace, Dr. 
Johnson says. Mr. Boucher concluded, by the 
spalling of arnbs ace, that the word. was o^ 
fjfoKh-jjprigin; and he says, that he searched for 
it in vain in several dictmumeft-of that language. 
It is certainly In Cetgrave/ where fndcr ameeats 
vo u j. ‘ • , ,' 
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wo find “ faire ambezqts,” to cast 'atpbc&.ace. Roque¬ 
fort, under ambezas tt! aa.ya it is f‘ mot employe au 
jcu de trictrac; on ie nomine, bezel” Gloss. Lang, 
ltom.] ' A double afce; so called when two,, dice 
turn up the ace. 

I hadrather bfe fa this choice, than throw arnbs ace far tny 
life. _ Shaktpeare, AH's well that cndstpeU. 

This will be y$t dearer, by considcring&b own instunc 6 of 
casting ambsace, though it partake moreofcontingency than of 
freedom. Supposing the |>ositurc of the party’s hand who did 
throw- the dice, supposing the figure of the table, and of the 
dice themselves, supposing the measure of force applied, and 
supposing all other things which did concur to the production of 
that cast, to be the very same they were, there is no doubt but 
in this case the cast is necessary. BrambaU, against Hobbees. 

To A'MBULATE.# r. a. [Lat. ambulo.] This is 
noticed by Mr. Boucher As a Scottish verb, but not 
as an English one. It is found, however,' jn our 
elder dictionaries. “ To move hither amLthithei’.’* 
So, in our elder poetry, we have the participle 
umbidand for ambling: . 

On fair ambulande horse they sit. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 

And in later times, ambulant in prose. 

A knight dormant, ambulant, combatant! 

Cat/ton, Xotes on I). Quix. iv. 8. 

Ambut.a'tion. ti.'s. [dtnbulalio, Lat.]Thcact of walking. 
From the occult and invisible motion of the muscles in sta¬ 
tion, proceed more offensive lassitudes, than from an&ulation. 

Vrotrn, I’u/gar Errours. 

A'mbulative.# adj, [Fr. ambulatij'.] Walking. 

Sherwood. 

A'MBULATOHY.-f- adj. \_ambulv, *Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or faculty of walking. 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are such as require some basil, 
or bottom, to uphold them in thrfir motions: such were those 
self-moving statues, which, unless violently detained, would 
of themselves run away. Wilkins, Math. MagirJr. 

2. That which happens during a passage or walk. 

He was scut to conduce hither the princess of whom his 
majesty had au ambulatory view in his travels. M'Silw*. 

He answered that he would consult with him of it, in con¬ 
fession, walking; and so accordingly, in an ambulatory con¬ 
fession, he at lurge discoursed with him of the whole plot p{ 
the powder treason, proceedings against Garnet, &c. ago. 8, 3. 

3. Moveable; as, ajimiibulatcty court; a court which 

removes from place to place for the exercise of its 
jurisdiction. . * 

His council of state went ambulatory always with turn. 

Howell, Letters, i. 1.14. 

. All the inhabitants of Alabin the desert arp in continual fear 
’of being buried in hup heaps of sanfl,*and therefore dwell in 
tents nnd ambulatory houses. Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. I. 

Religion was established, and the changing ambulatory ta- 
bernaefe fixed into a standing temple. South, Sermons, \ ii. j 8 ft. 
A'mbulatoiiy.# ri. s. [“ 1 tic overmost part of a 
wall, within the battlements whereof men may walk." 
Barrel, Alv.] 

Parvis is mentioned as a court or portico before the church 
of Notre Dame at Paris, in John de Mrun’s part of the Roman 
de la Rose. The word is supposed’ to be contr&cfcd from 1 ' 
Paradise. This perhaps signified an ambulatory. Many of our 
old religious houses had a place called Paradise. 

Wart on, Hist, of ling. Poetry, L 4J3. 

A'Mbuby.*}' n. s. [Sax. ampjie.J A bloody wart on 
any part of a horse’s body. 

Ambusca de, h. s. [embuseade, Fr. Soe Ambush.] 
A private station iu which men lie to surprise others; 
ambush. , 

Then waving high her torco the signal made, 

Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambmeade. Drydcn. 

When I behold a fashionable table set out, I fancy that 
gouts, fever*, and lethargies, with innumerable distempers, lie 
ia ambmeade among the dishes, Addison, 
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Ambcsca'dcj. n. s. [ 'emboscada,, Span,] A private post, 
in order to surpvte an enemy. 

Sometimes she ilrivlth o’er a soldier’!) neck, 

Anil then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 

Of broaches, «« ibuscadota, Spanish blades. 

Of healths five fathom deep. Skaitpearc, Romeo and Juliet. 
AMBUstVnoED.# a<tf. [from amouscado.] Privately 
posted. 

Bv the way, ift Radgee Mahal, he was with such fury as- 
saulted by Ebrahuncan, (by this time re-encouraged and here 
ambus,■add d with six thousand horse,) that little wanted of 
putting him to the rout. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. gj. 

A'MBUKH. n. s. [embusche, Fr. from bois a wood ; 
wficnco i mbuscher ,, to hide in woods, ambushes being 
commonly laid under the concealment of thick forests.] 

1. The post where soldiers or assassins are placed, in 
order to fall unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

The residue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambush, whence issued more. Then the carl maintained the 
fight. But the enemy, intending to draw the English further 
■into their mnbnsh, turned away at an easy pace. Hayward. 

Charge, charge, their ground the taint Taxallans yield, 

Bold in close ambush, base in open field. 1 hydra, Ind. Kuijt. 

2. The act of surprising another by lying in wait, or ‘ 
lodging ina secret post. 

Nor shall wc need. 

With dangerous expedition, to invade ' 

Heav’n, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 

Or ambush from the deep. Milton, P. I,. 

'3. The state of being posted privately, in order to 
surprise; the state of lying in wait. 

4. Perhaps the persons placed in private stations. 

For you, my noble lofd of Lancaster, 

Once did l lay an ambush for y our life. Shahspeare, Richard II. 

5 Fb A'mbush.# v. a. To place iii ambush. 

This success persuaded them to hunt the enemy in the woods; 
where, whilst they were too carelessly ranging suspecting little 
danger, the subtil Turk having ambushed a thousand horse in 
those uncouth passages, charged the Persians. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 181. 
A'mbusiied. adj. [from ambush.] Placed in ambush: 
lying in wait. 

Thick as the shades, their issue swarming bands 
■Of ambush’d men, whom, by their amyi and dress. 

To be Taxation enemies I guess. .. Dry den, hid. Emp. 

A'mblshment.'J" n. s’, [from ambush ; which see.] 
AmbushJ surprise: a word now not used, Dr. 
Johnson says. Yet perlitqts few words have better 
authority than this. Dr. Johnson also has not no¬ 
ticed that, in poetry, this ’.\prd is accented on the 
second syllable. * • * 

Like as a wily fox, that having spied 
Where on a sunny bank the lambs do play, 

Full closely creeping hy the hinder side, * 

lies Ml ambushmeut of his hoped prey. Sjienscr. 

- Jeroboam caused an ambushmeut to come aixnit behind them. 

1 Citron. xiii. t j. 

The Lord set ambushments against the children of Ammon, 
Mold), and Seir, which were come against Jjgdab; ami they 
were smitten. lb. xx. 21. 

And gaining them heart, the credulous Grecians guide 
Into tli’ ambushmeut near that rceretly was laid : 

80 to the Trojans’ hands the Grecians were betray’d. 

Drayton, Tolyolb. S. r. 
Sonic danger of auibvthmculs in that thick wood, being 
seventy miles broad. Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 77. 

The close ambushmeut of worst errours. 

■ Milton, Animadvcr. Pirf. 

AU the ambushments of false promises, ambensnaring allure¬ 
ments, arc against the law of these arias. 

. - Up- Hooper’s Works, p. b~o. 

AMnU &T. adj. [«flt&ttsfKs,I,at.]Burnt; scalded. Diet. 
Ambi/stion.'J~ n. s. \_Lat. amLnslioi) A burn, or 
scold. J his word is protjiutid, by Dr. Jyhpson 
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without arjy reference} but it occurs in#jr old v<* 
cabiilaries. .; 1 Did. Cock. 

A'MKL.j' n. s. [IidW Lat. amai/lare. Fr. emaiUpr, 
email. Dan. umderci-, to enamel.] The mutter 
with which the variegated works are qverlaid, which 
we call enamelled. , 

The materials of glass melted with calcined tin, cotnpose-nn 
undiaplmnous body. This white amel is the basis of all those 
fine concretes that goldsmiths and artificers employ in the. cn- 
rions,art of enamelling. *Boyh\ on Colours. 

To AMELIORATE.# v.Ht. [Fr. amdiorer.] ..To 
improve. « *. 

His humanity must exult at the probability of their lot being 
so much ameliorated. Swinburne, Travels through Npuia.Let. 36. 

Amelioration.# n. s. [Fr. amelioration.'} Improve¬ 
ment. 

Thg class of proprietors contributes to the annual produce 
by the expence which they may occasionally lay out upon the 
improvement of the land, upon the buildmgS;,‘drains, enclo¬ 
sures, and other ameliorations; which they may either make 
or maintain upon it. * A. Smith, Wealth of .Vat. iv. 9. 

The October politician is so full of charity and good nature, 
that lie supposes, that these very robbers and murderers them¬ 
selves are iiKi course of mneliorntion; oit^what ground I cannot 
conceive, except on the long practice of the crime, and by 
its complete success. Burke, Regicide Peace. 

A melled.# part. adj. [Low. Lat. “ Item calicom 
mount fncliorcm deauratmu ct a me!a tnm in potlo 
cum# ymaginibus do Passionc.” Will of Bp. 
WykJliani, 1443.] Enamelled. 

So doth his [the jeweller’s] hand enchase in ammcU'd gold. 

fr. Chapman on Il.Jonson's Sijaaut. 
AMI'/N. adv. [A word ol which tile original has 
given rise to many conjectures Scaliger writes, 
that it is Arabick; and the Kabbics make it the 
conipouud o( the initials df three words, signifying 
the Lord is a faithf ul kingg but the word seems 
merely Hebrew, IJJN, which, with a long train of 
derivatives, signifies firmness, certainty, fidelity-] 

A term used in devotions, by which, at the end of a 
prayer, we mean, .so be it, at the end of a creed, so it is. 

One cried, God bless us ! and, Amen ! the other, 

As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 

Listening their fear, 1 could not mi y\lmen, 

When they did say God bless us. Skakspenre, Macbeth. 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from everlasting and to 
everlasting, Amen and Amen. Tsui in \ li 1; 

Amk'n.# It. s. ' ■’ 

These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, 
the beginning of the creation of God. Revel, iii. 14. 

Amenable, adj. [ amcsnable , Fr. umcncrejiutlqiiun, in 
the French courts, fimiifics, to oblige one to appear 
to answer a charge exhibited against him.] Respon¬ 
sible; subject so as to be liable to enquiries or accounts. 

Again, because the interiour sort were loose and poor, mid 
not amenable to the law, lie provided, by another act, that 
five of the best and eldest persons of every sept, should bring 
in oil the idle persons of their surname, to be justified by the 
,J aw :, Sir John Daniel on Ireland. 

10 \ menage.# v. a. [Old Fir. amencjrt aviaigner, 
i. e. nmener, couduire, from minare, V. Roque¬ 
fort, Gloss, Lang. Rom. Or from ntaignee t 
whence menage, emmenager, &e.] To direct or 
manage by force. Dr. Johuson has placed this 
word as a substantive synonymous with amendnee 
but he has give no example of such word, nor do 

11 I know of any. To the existence of the vfijp& he 

• appears to have been a&stranger. * • 

With her, [Occasion,] whoso willnigiag Karor tame 
Mutffitttbegin^dweH ikf *wg(tgc. Spatter, F. tj.fi.iv.xi, y 
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A'menan$e.+ tt. $. [Probably from the Xat apioctitu.] 
Conduct; Behaviour; mien: a word disused. 

.For he is fit to use in all assays, 

Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 

Or else for wise and civil goverfhmee. Spenser. 

„ cWell kend him so far space, 

Th’ enchanter, by his arms and amenance, 

Whcif under hiiu he saw his Lybian steed to prance. 

... > Spenser, F. Q. 

To AME'ND.-f- v. a. [amertder , Fr. cmentlo, Lat.] 

1. To correct* to change any thing that is wrong to 
something better; to Chastise. 

1 schal amende him, and delyvere /lim. 

Wkliffc, S.Lvke, xxiii. 16. 
Look, what is done cannot be now amended. 

Shakspeare, K. Richard III., iv. 4. 
If any thing had been done or attempted against them, it 
should be redressed and amended, Lowth, Lifgof Wykeham. 

2 . To reform the life, or leave wickedness. In these 
two ca$£S we usually w rite mend. See Men d. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and i will cause you to 
dwefT in this place. • ./erem. \ii. 

3. To restore jKtssngos in writers which the copiers are 

supposed to have depraval; to recover the true 
reading. • • 

Much more was to be done before Shak-pcare could he re¬ 
stored to himself; such as amending the corrupted text, &c. 

U'arburton, Prej'. to Shakspeare. 
To Ami/nd. v. n. <Tu grow better. To amend differs 
from to improve ; to improve supposes or p 3 t denies 
that the tiling is well already, but to amend implies 
something wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may declare it unto 
> OU. Sidney. 

At his touch 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, * 

They presently amend. . Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

A.mf/ndaiu.e.* adj. [Fr. amenable .] Reparable. 

Sherxoml. 

AME'XDE. J- v.s. [French. Lat. emenda, from emen¬ 
date.'] This word, in French, signifies a fine, by 
which recompense is supposed to be mode for the 
fault committed. We use, in a cognate significa¬ 
tion, the word amends. 

Amk'nder.-^ 11. s. [from amend. Old Fr. amcndcur, 
rmentltUeur .] A corrector, or one that cnlargclh 

any thing. Barret. 

Amkndeui,.# adj. [from amend and full.] Full of 
improvement. 

Far fly such rigour your amendful hand ! . 

Beanm. and Ft. Bloody Brother, iii. 1. 
When your cars arc freer to take in 
Your most amendful and unmatched fortunes, 
i’ll make you drown a hundred helpless deaths 
In sea of one life pour’d into your bosom. I hid. 

Amending.# n. s. The act of correcting. 

All ingenious concealings or amendings of wbat is originally 
or casually amiss. Bp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. i6.j. 

Ame'ndment. «. s. [ amendemeut , Fr.] 

1. A change from bad for the better. 

Before it Was presented on the stage, some things in it have 
passed your approbation and amendment. Drydcn. 

' Map is ulways mending and altering his works; but nature 
observes the same tenour, because her works are so perfect, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can ’he repre¬ 
hended. Bay on the Creation, 

There arc many natural defects in the understanding, ca- 
' pubic of amendment, which are overlooked and wholly neg- 
letfted. Locke. 

2. Reformation of life. * 

Our Lord until Saviour was of opinion, that they which 

. would not be drawn to amendment of life, by the testimony 
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which Moses and the prophets have given, concerning the mi¬ 
series that follow binners alter death, were not likely to be per¬ 
suaded by other means', although God from the dead should 
have raised them up preachers. ’ Hooker. 

Behold 1 famine and plague, tribulation and anguish, arc 
sent as scourges for amendment. 2 Ksdras, xvi. 19. 

Though a serious parposa of amendment, ami true acts of con¬ 
trition, before the habit, may he accepted hv God; yet there is 
no sure judgement whether this purpose bo serious, or theSfi acts 
true acts of contrition. Hammond, Practical Catechism. 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Are come to play a pleasant comedy. 

Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
Ame'ndment. [ emendatio, Lat.] It signifies., in law-, 
the correction of an erronr committal in a process, 
and espial before or after judgment; and some¬ 
times ,‘iftcr the party’s seeking advantage by the er- 
rour. Blount. 

Amf/nds. n. s. [amende, Fr. from which it scents to 
be accidentally corrupted.] ltccogipense; com¬ 
pensation ; atonement. 

Iff have too austerely punish’d you. 

Your compensation makes amends. Shakspeare. 

01' tilt- amends recovered, little or nothing returns to those 
that had suffi red th^ wrong, Imt commonly all runs into the 
prince’s coders. • Ralegh, Essays. 

There I a pris’ncr cljuiaV, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp, 

Unwholesome draught; but here I feed amends. 

The breath of hcav’njresh blowing, pure anil sweet. 

With day-spring born ; here lease me to respire. Milton. 

Somc'little hopes 1 have yet remaining, that 1 may make the 
world some part of amends for many ill plays, by an heroick 
poem. Dry dev. 

Jf our souls lie immortal, this makes abundant amends and 
compensation for the frailtifsjtf fife, and sufferings of this state. 

. TdMson. 

It is a strong argument for retribution hereafter, that virtuous 
persons lire very often unfortunate, and vicious persons pros¬ 
perous; which is repugnant to the nature of a Being, who ap¬ 
pears infinitely wise and good in all his works; unless we may 
suppose that such a promiscuous distribution, which was neces¬ 
sary for carrying on the design, of protidciiec in this life, will- 
be rectified and made amends for in another. Spectator. 

Amf/nitv.'}' v. f. [amenite, Fr. amcenila s, Lat.] 
Pleasantness; agreeablencss of situation. Defiiied 
also, in our old dictionaries, delectablencss. We 
hud formerly the adjective amounts, in the sense of 
pleasant ,- as amcne has been and is still used by the 
Scotch in the same .signification. Amenity is now 
also applied to manners or bclTaviour. 

If the situation of Babylon was such at first, a, in the day, of 
Herodotus, it was a scat of amenity and pleasure. Brown. 
Amenta'teoi s. adj. [(/modulus, Lat.] Hanging as 
by a thread. 

The pine tree hath ammlacrnns flowers or katkius. Milter. 
Ame'nty.# n.s. [old Fr. aituncc, umentic, dementia.] 
Madness, Diet. 

To AME'ltCF. j' v.a. [amenuer, Fr. O o$a*p.»v piv 
xutfos, scents to give the original, Dr. Johnson 
thinks.] 

1. To punish with a pecuniary penalty; to exact a 
tine; to inflict a forfeiture. -It is a word originally 
juridical, but adopted by other writers, and is used 
bv Spenser of punishments in general. Its original 
sense is oti great antiquity, “ Amvrcier , condamncr 
qiiclqu'uu :i Pnntdhde,” being found in the language 
of the tenth century, (V. Lacombe,) and is ultimately 
to be referral to h merci. 

In like manner as to fines, care is taken that they shall not he 
exorbitant. Where .die party is to he amerced, though he be 

T a 
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it nuitticordia dontint regii, yet the amercement ntuit' be 
ai&mfel by the jury. Bp- EUy*, Tract* on Eng. Liberty, ii. 33. 

Whore every one that misseth tlffen her make, 

Shall be by him a mere't with penance due. Spen&r. 

But HI amerce you with Bostrong a fine, 

That you shall all repent the loss of mine. Shakspeare. 

All the suitors were considerably amerced; yet tins proved 
but an ineffectual remedy for those mischiefs. Hale. 

2. Sometimes with the particle in before the line. 

< ' They shall aiherce him in an hundred shekels of silver, and 
give them unto the father of the damsel, because he hath 
brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel. Deut. xxii. 19. 

3. Sometimes it is used, in imitation of the Greek 
construction, with the particle of. 

* Millions of spirits, for his fault amerc'd , 
fjf hiav’n, and from eternal splendours Hung 
For his revolt. ..... * Milton. 

Ams/rceable.* adj. [from amerce.’] JLiublc to 

amercement. 

If the killing be out of any vill, the hundred is amcrceable for 
the escape. Hate, II. V. -\i. \o. 

Ame'rcer. ties. [from amerce .] He that sets a fine 

upon any misdemeanour; he that decrees or inflicts 
any pecuniary punishment or forfeiture. 

Ametu ement.*^ n. s. [from amerce.] 

1. The pecuniary punishment of ai^ offender, who 

stands at the mercy of the king, or other lord in his 
court. * CrAisel. 

All amercement* and fines that shall lie imposed upon them, 
shall come unto themselves. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. Punishment or loss in general. ’’ 

Chrysostom, Jerome, and Austin, whom Erasmus and others 
in their notes on the New Testament have cited, to interpret 
that cutting off which St. Paul wished to them, who had brought 
back the Galatians to circumcision, no less than the amerce¬ 
ment of their whole virility? _ * 

Milton, 1 'reat. of Civ. Power in lice. Cannes. 
Ame'rciament.# n. s. The same as amercement in 
the juridical stfnse. [Low Lat. amerciamcntnm.] 

We have divers judgments, that in behalf of the king by 
common bailiff, without special authority, distress may be 
taken, aa for an amerciament in the sheriff's tome or lent, or 
for parliament-knights' fees. Seldctt on Drayton s Po/yo/b. S. 1 ft. 

King Edw. III. gave to Adam de Or^ton, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, all itmerciamenls, forfeitures, Ac. which belonged to 
him de anno, die, et vasto. A*/inlu/e's Berkshire, ii. 4*6. 

American.# n. 5. [from America.] An aboriginal 
native of America; an inhabitant of America. 

Such of late 

Columbus found the American, so girt 

With feather’d cincture; naked else* and wild |j 

Among the trees on isles'aud woody shores. 

Milton, P. L. it. 1116. 
The American* believe that all creatures have souls not only 
men and w<^nen, hut brutes, vegetables, nay, evgi the most 
inanimate things, as stocks and stones. Addison, Spent. X0.56. 

Jft has been said in the debate, that when the first American 
revenue act (the act in 1764 imposing the post duties) passed, 
the Americans did not object to the principle. It it, true they 
touched it but very tenderly. Burke on Corn-dial ion with America. 

American.# adj. Raiating to America. Sec also 
the substantive. 

We coasted part of the American continent, viz. Guiana, 
Florida, Virginia, New England. , 

t Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p. 393. 
Ames ace. n. s. [a corruption of the word ambs ace, 
which appears, from very oltl authorities, to have 
been early softened by omitting the AT Two aces 
on two dice. 

But theu my study win to cog the dice 
And tlexfrmidy to throw the lucky sice : 

To shun ante * ace, that swept my stakes away; 

And watch the box, for fear they should convey 
Folse bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 

12 
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* _ . * 

A'messj n. s. [corrupted from amid.] A priest's 
vestment. ' . Did. 

Ametho'dical. adj. ‘ [from a and method .] Out of 
method; without method; irregular., 

Amethodist.# n.s. [Gr. a without, and pthhi, a and 
melhodist. See Methodist.] A flhysicityt why 
<[ocs not practice by theory; a quack. 

But what talk I of the wrong and crossc courses of such phy¬ 
sician^’ practice, sined it cannot lie lookt for, that these ctnpiri- 
call umiihodisls should understand the order of art, or the art- 
of order. Whitlock's Manners if the Eng. pet <jr. 

A'MKTIIYST. n.'s. [ccpiSi,r&, contrary to wiifc», or 
contrary to drunkenness 5 so called, either because 
it is not quite of the colour of wine, or because it 
was imagined to prevent inebriation.] 

A previous stone of a violet colour, bordering on 
purple. The oriental amethyst is the hardest, 
scarcest,* and most valuable; it is generally of a 
dove colour, though sorye arc purple, and others 
white like the diamond. The German is of a violet 
colour, and the Spanish are of three sorts; the best 
are the blqpkest or deepest violet;« others are almost 
quite white, and some few tinctured with yellow. 
The amethyst is not extremely hard, but easy to be 
engraved upon, and is next in value to the emerald. 

Sdvary and Chambers. 

Some 'jloiu's approached the gnuiatc compaction; and seve¬ 
ral nearly resembled the amrthust. Woodward. 

A'methyst, [in heraldry] signifies the same colour in 
si nobleman's coat, that purjntre does in a gentle¬ 
man’s. 

Amethystine, adj. [from amethyst.] Resembling 
an amethyst in colour. 

A kind ol amethystine flint not composed of crystals or groins, 
but one entire massy stone. " drew. 

A'MIARLE.'f* adj. [aimable, Fr.] 

1. Lovely; pleasing. 

That which is good in the actions of inen, doth not only de¬ 
light as profitable, but as amiable also. Hooker. 

She told Iter, while she kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable, subdue my father 
Inlircly to her love; but if .she lost it. 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loBthcd. Shakspearc, Othello. 

2. Pretending love; shewing love. 

Lav amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife; use vour 
art ol wooing. ‘ Shakspearc. 

'3. Pleasant; elegant to the eye, as our old lexico¬ 
graphers define it. 

Every part of the Itouse affords so amiable a prospect, as 
makes the eye and smell contend which shall surfeit soonest, of 
variety. Sir T. Herbert’* Travel*, p. jgy. 

4. Friendly. 

They assured him of all amiable usage. 

Lord Herbert* Hen. VIII. p. *1, 

A'iMiABi.ENESS.'f' n. s. [from amiable.] The quality 
of being amiable; loveliness; power of raising 
love. 

Amiablenctt is the object of love. Burton, Anal. Mel. p.417. 

Did you ever see any man flattered and gratified onrof hit 
sins by the increase and aiuiablcuett of hit temptations? 

Hammond's Hem. 

As soon as the natural gaiety and amiablenctt of the young 
man wettre off, they have nothing left to commend them, but 
lie by among the lumber and refuse of the species. Additan. 

A'miabimty.# n.s . See Amadiutv. \ 

< A'v.jably.'}~ adv. [from amiable .] 

1. In an amiable manner; fn such a planner os to ex¬ 
cite lovq, » 
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la die history' of Legion, the parable of the ungraceful and 
erqel husbandman, and the aamitm df the glorious trarisfigu- 
ratign, and b> all' the other parapet''^courses and parables', 
they are amiably perspicuous, vigorous, and bright. 

Blackmail, Sac. Clots, i. 380. 

a. Pleasingly# ’ 

The palaces rise so amiably, anil tlm mosques and hummums 
with their cerulean tiles and gilded vanes. 

Sir V. Herbert's Trawls, p. 1 19. 

A'MlCABLE. adj. [ amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; 
kind. It is commonly used of more than one; as, 
they live in an amicable rannjtcr; but we seldom 
fifty, an amicable action, or an amicable man, though 
it be so used in this passage. 

O grace serene 1 oh virtue heav’nly fair, 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Fresh blooming hope, gay paughtcr of the shy! 

And faith, our early immortality! • • 

Enter each mild, each amicable guest; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal rest. * Pope. 

A'micAbi.eness. n.s. [from amicable.'] The quality 
of being amicable; friendliness; goodwill. 

A'micably. adv. [from amicable.'] In an amicable 
manner; in a.friendly way; with goodwill and 
concord. 

They see 

Through the dun mist, in blooming beauty fresh, 

Two lovely youths, that amicably waikt 

O’er verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps, revolv’d • 

Anna’s late conquests. • Philips. 

I found my subjects amicably join, 

To lessen their defects, by citing mine. Prior. 

In Holland itself, where it is pretended that the variety of 
sects live so amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, joining with the Arminians, did attempt to destroy the 
republic. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of F.nfgandman. 

A'mice. h. 5. [amictus, Lat. amici, Fr. “ Primum ox 
sex indumentis episcope & presbyteriis communibus 
sunt, amiclus, alba, cingulum, stola, inunipulus, & 
planeta.” Du Cange. “ Amiclus quo eollum strin- 
gitur, & pectus tegitur, castitatem intcrioris liomi- 
nis designnt; tegit cnim cor, ne vanitates cogitet, 
stringit autein eollum, ne indc ad lingunm transcat 
mendacium.” Bruno.] Hie first or undermost 
part of a priest’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Thus pass’d the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice grey. Milton. 

On some a priest, succinct in amice white, 

Attends. Pope. 

Ami'd.-J*? prep. [Anciently amiddes. Sax.on-mibban, 

Ami'ost. 5 on-mibbey, in medio.] • 

1. In the midst; equally distant from either extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may cat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree amitlst 

The gardes, God hath said, ye shall not eat. Milton. 

The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s statue of the 
great duke, amidst the four slaves, chained to his pedestal, are 
very noble sights. Addison. 

2 . Mingled with; surrounded by; in the ambit of 
another thing. 

Amid my Bock with woe my voice I tear, 

And, but bewitch’d, who to his flock would moon ? 

So hilts amid the air encounter’d hills, 

Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire. 

What have I done, to name that wealthy swain, 

The boar amidst my crystal streams I bring; 

And fouthern winds to blast my flow’ry spring. 

Aw at a’s breast the fury thus invades, 

Andjhrcs with rage amid the sylvan shades. 

3. Amongst; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no read voice nor sound 

Amid the radiant orbs fie fount! ? 


Sidney. 

Milton. 

J>ryden, 

Drydejt, 
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In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

I ; or ever singing, as they shine, 

“ The, hand that made us is divine.” ' Addison. 

A>ii'ss. J- adv. [from a, which, in this form of-com¬ 
position, often signifie&.acco/ tf/wg to, and miss, the 
English particle, which shews any thing, like the 
Greek snaps', to lie wrong; as, to miscount, to count 
^erroneously; to misdo, to commit a crime: amiss 
therefore signifies not right, or out of order.] 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss, 

Is yet amiss when it is truly done. Shakspeare, K. John. 

2. Faultily; criihinally. * 

We hope therefore to reform ourselves, if at any time we 
have done amiss, is not to sevfir ourselves from the church we 
were of tfbfore. Hooker. 

O yc powers that search 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not. Addison. 

3. In an ill sense. 

She sigh’d withal, they constru’d all amiss, * 

And thought she wish’d io kill who long’d to kiss. Fairfax. 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to ke<^>, blft of counsels only ami persuasions, not 
amiss to he followed by them, whose case is the like. Hooker. 

-Methinks, though it than had all science, and all principles, 
jet it might not be amiss to h ive some conscience. TiUmsun. 

5. Wrong; not according to the perfection of the 
thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amiss, Jtis true ; 

Yet I am somewhat better boru than you. Dryden. 

I built a wail, and when the masons plait! the knaves, no¬ 
thing delighted me so much jis to*stand by, while my servants 
threw down what was amiss. - Swift. 

6 . Reproachful; irreverent. 

Every people, nation and language, which speak any thing 
amiss against the God of Shadrach, Mcshach, and Abednego, 
shall he cut in pieces, and their houses shall be made a dung¬ 
hill ; because there is no other God that can deliver after this 
sort. Daniel, iii. up 

7. Impaired in health; as, I was somewhat amiss 
yesterday, but aui well to-day. 

8. Amiss is market! as an adverb, though it cannot 
always be adverbially rendered ; because it always 
follows the substantive to which it relates, contrary 
to the nature of adjectives in English; ami though 

7 \vc say the action was amiss, we never say an amiss 
action. But Mr. Mason has given an instance from 
Fairfax, where amiss is an adjective, and must in 
construction be put before the substantive; other¬ 
wise, the sense of the passage, amiss being con¬ 
sidered sis an adverb, would be just reversed. 

Thou well of life, whose streams were purple blood. 

That flowed here to cleanse the soul amiss 

Of sinful man. Fmrja.cs Tasso , iii. 8. 

Ami'ss.# n.s. Culpability; flu.lt. 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss. 

Shakspcare, Hamlet, iv. 5. 
’Tale be my looks, to witness my amiss. 

Lyly't Woman in the Moan. 

Ami'ssion .'f’H.s. [amissio, Lat.] Loss. 

To any members of the Church, the removing of the candle¬ 
stick from theifi; may be their amission of their cliurch-mcmber- 
ship. More, Seven Churchet, cH. 3. 

To Ami t. v. a. [ amitto , Lat] To lose; a word 

little in use. 

Tee is water congealed by, the frigidity of the air, whereby it 
acquircth 110 new form, but^ rather a consistence or detcrniina- 
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tion of its difflucncy, and amttetk not its essence, but condition 
of fluidity. ^ Brown, Vvlg. Err. 

A'mity. n. s. [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] Friend¬ 
ship, whether publick between nations, opposed to 
tear, or among the people, opposed to discord, or 
between private persons. ' 

The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and thcir.oecompanying one another to the house of 
God, should make the bond of their love insoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. Hoofer. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity 
with all the world. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity ; which appears most stjongly 
In Waring thus the absence of your lord. Shakspcarc. 

And ye, oh Tyriatp, with jminoi-tqh hate 
Pursue this race, this service dedicate 
To my deplored ashes; let there be * 

’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham. 

Ammiral.# n. s. See Admiral. 

AMMONI'AC. n. s. The name of n drug. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the East Indies, 
ami is supposed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant.* 
Dioscorides says, it is the juice of a kind of ferula 
growing in Barbary, and the plant is called agasyl/is. 
Pliny calls the tree metopion, which, he says, grows 
near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the gum 
takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white 
within, yellowish without, easily fusible, resinous, 
somewhat bitter, and of a very sharp taste and smell, 
somewhat like garfick. This gum is said to have 
served the ancients for incense, in their sacrifices. 

« « Savory, Trevoux. 

Sal Ammoniac is a volatile salt of two kinds, ancient 
and modern. The ancient sort, described by Plin v 
and Dioscorides, was a native salt, generated in 
those large inns where the crouds of pilgrims, com¬ 
ing from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, used to 
lodge; who, travelling upon camels, and those 
creatures in Cyrcne, where that celebrated temple 
stood, uriuing in the stables, or in the parched 
sands, out of this urine, which is remarkably strong, 
arose a kind of salt, denominated sometimes from 
the temple, Ammoniac, and sometimes from the 
country, Cyreniac. No more of this salt is pro¬ 
duced there;, and, from thmleficiency, some suspect 
there never was any such thing: but this suspicion 
is removed, by the large quantities of a salt, nearly 
of the s^pic nature, thrown out by mount JGtna. 

The modern sal ammoniac is made*in Egypt; 
where long-necked glass bottles, filled with soot, a 
little sea salt, and the urine of cattle, and having 
their inouthrluted with a piece of wet cotton, arc 
placed over an ovqq or furnace, in a thick bed of 
ashes, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept 
there two days and a night, with a continual strong 
fire. The steam swells up the cotton, and forms a 
paste at the vent-hole, hindering the salts from 
evaporating; which stick to the top of the bottle, 
and are taken out in those large cakes, which they 
send to England. Only soot exhalgd from dung, 
is the proper ingredient in this preparation; and 
the dung of camels aifords the strongest. 

Our chymists imitate the Egyptian sal ammoniac, * 
by adding one part of common salt to five of urine; 
with which some mix that quantity of soot, and 
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putting the whole in a vessel; they raise from it, by 
sublimation, a whitft friable, farinaceous substance, 
which they call sal ammoniac. “ Chambers. 

Amuoni'acajl. adj. [from- ammoniac.'} Having the 
properties of ammoniac salt. " 

. Human blood calcin’d, yields no fixed siutj nor is it a sal 
ammoniack; for that remains immutable after repeated ilistil- 
Kttioiu; and distillation destroys the ammoniacal quality of ani¬ 
mal salts, and turns them alkhline: so that it i* a salt neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite m id, nor quite alka¬ 
line, nor quite ammoniacal ; imt soft and benign, approaching 
nearest to the nature of sal ammoniac. Arbuthnat. 

Ammunition, n. s. [supposed by some to 'iwra- 
from amonilio , which, in the barbarous ages, seems 
to have signified supply of provision; but it, surely, 
may he more reasonably derived from munitio, forti¬ 
fication* chnscs a munition?, things for the fortresses.] 
Military stores. 

They must make themselves defensible against strangers; 
and must, have the assistance of some able military man, and 
convenient arms and ammunition for their defence. Baron. 

The colonel staid to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him; which was only twelve barrels of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. , Clarendon. 

All tile rich mines of learning rausaekt arc, 

To furnish ammunition for this war. Denham, 

But now his stores of ammunition spent, 

Ilis naked valour is his only guard: 

Itay thunders are from his dumb eiftmon sent, 

And solitary guns are scarcely heard. IJrydcn. 

Ammunition ukkad. n.s. Bread for the supply of 
the armies or garrisons. 

A'.mnu,sty,'J~ n. s. [*Vwk*.] An act of oblivion; an act 
by which crimes against the government, to a cer¬ 
tain lime, are so obliterated, that they can never he 
brought into charge. 

Abraham to procure an everlasting amnctlu, and utter 
cessation thenceforth of all debate between himself and his 
nephew Lot and their servants, made use of this one argument, 
as the most prevalent of all other for that end, that they were 
brethren. Up. Sanderson's Sermons, p.472. 

I never read of a law enacted to take away the force of all 
laws, by which n man may safely commit upon the last of June, 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, ithe committed it on 
the first of July ; by which the greatest criminals may escape, 
provided they continue long enough in power, to antiquatc 
1 heir crimes, and, by stifling them a while, deceive the le¬ 
gislature into an amiwsly. Swift. 

Amnt'colist. n. s. [ umnicola . Lat.] Inhabiting near 
a river. Diet. 

Amni'genous. 11. s. [amnigenus, Lat.] Bom of a 

river. • Diet. 

A'MNION .^7 n.s. [Lat. perhaps from »«*©■>, Dr. 

A'MNIOS. 5 Johnson says; but surely it is 

directly from olp-uov, memhrana Jhetum involve?!*.] 

The innermost membrane with which the foetus 
in the womb is most immediately covered, and 
with which the rest of the sccundines, the chorion, 
and alantois, are ejected after birth. It is whiter 
and thinner than the chorion. It also contains a 
nutritious humour, separated by glands for that 
purpose, with which the foetus is preserved* It is 
outwardly clout lied with the urinary membrane, 
ami the chorion, which sometimes* stick so dose 
to one another, that thevLcan scarce bq separated 
It lias also its vessels from the same origin as the 
chorion. (h&ncy. 

AMQt MUn.s. [Lat] A sort of fruit. 

The commentators on Pliny % and Dioscorides 
differ .^bout the ancient amomum 1 but the gene- 
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rality of them suppose it to be a fruk different 
from ours. The modern amomtm appears to be 
the sison of the ancients, or basfqrd shout parsley. 
It resembles the muscat grape, grows in clusters, 
and is aboqt the thickness of a pea. This fruit is 
brought froip the East Indies, and makes part of 
the composition of treacle. It is of a hot spicy taste 
and smell. . Trevoux. Chambers. 

Who not by corn or herbs his life sustains, # 

But the sweet essence of amomims drains. 

Dryden, Transl. of Ovid. 

AMeVo.'f - ? prep, [amanj jefhanj, Sax. Mr. 

Amo'nost. y Horne Tookc considers this word 
as the prcterperfcct jemanj, jemonj, jemunj, 
ot among, among, amung , of the verb nuengan, 
mengan, miscere, used as a participles without 
the termination oh, ub, or eb, and meaning‘purely 
mixed. Wachter derives the German mengen, 
to mix, from maengd, a lyultitude; among, therefore, 
according to this etymology, means also mixed, 
or in the crowd. It is written sometimes, in 
our old language, amonges, and is used adverbially 
by Gower. 

Amo'no.* adv. See Among, prep. 

For ever when 1 tliinke amonge, 

How all is on my selfy along?, 

l saie, O foole of all fooles, * 

Thou liirest as be betwene two stoics • 

That wolilc sit, and goth to ground. Gower, Corf. Am. B. iv. 

And tho she toke hir chi Ido in honde, 

And ynfe it soukc ; atid ever aiuonge 
Sho wepte, and othcrwhile songc 

To rockc with hir childe nslcpe. Gower, Conf Am. B. i. 

1. Mingled with; placed with other persons of things 
on every side. 

Amongst strawberries sow here and there some borage-seed ; 
and you shall find the strawberries under those leaves fur more 
large than their fellows. Bacon. 

The voice of God they heard. 

Now walking in the garden, by sort winds 
Brought to their cars, while day declin’d : they heard. 

And from his presence hid themselves, among 

The thickest trees, both man and wife. Milton. 

2 . Conjoined with others, so as to make part of the 
number. 


I have then, as yoii see, observed the failings of many great 
wits amongst the moderns, who have attempted to write an 
epic poem. Dryden. 

There were, among the old Roman statues, several of Venus 
in different postures and habits; ns there arc many particular 
figures of her made after the same design. • * Addison. 

A'moret.* n.s. [Ital. amoretto ; and so the word is 
written in our own elder language.] A lover: a 
person enamoured. 

Tho amtkeito was wont to take his stand at one place— 
where sate his mistress. Gaytan's Soles on D. Unix. p. 4;. 

When amorcts no more can shine, 

And Stella owns she’s not divine. 


Dr. J. War-ton's Poems, p. ic8. 

amourette .] 

t. An amorous woman. 

And eke as well by [be] amoreties 
In mourning block, as bright burnettes. 

Chaucer , Born, of the R. 4755. 
a. Love-knots, or flowe#; and, according to Mr. 
Chalmers, the heads of quaking grass called 


Amo'rettk, 

Amo'urette 




rift notklad in silke was he, 
But all in flour'd aiyl flourettes, 
I paintid all with amorettes. # 


lb. Horn, of Me It. 89*. 


3. Petty amours. [Cotgravc, amourettes , love-tricks, 
dalliances.] 

Three Rmonrs I have had in my lifetime ; as for amourettes, 
they are not worth mentioning. Walsh’s Letters. 

Amorist. “J* «. s. [from amour.'] An inamorato; a 
gallant; a man professing love. It seems to have 
been formerly used as a word of contempt. 

I am afraid some man will take me for an amourist. '■ 

Stafford's Niobe, P. *. p. **3. 

Aristotle in his Ethicks, and Tulfy in his Tusculan questions, 
distinguish betwixt lf*r«, the lover, and igurixi,, the amorist; 
os we distinguish betwixt ebriut, one that is drunkc, and 
ebriosus, a drunkard. Because that a lover is one, that is 
indeed falnc in love; but an amorist is 011c, that is inclined to 
this folly, either IQ’ his natural constitution and temper of 
bodv, or else by reason of his education, discipline, custome, 
or the like. Fernand's Lime Melancholy, p. 139. 

I, that ev’n now lisp’d like an amorist, 

Am turn’d into n snapnauncc satyrist. Marston 's Salyres, p.38. 

The pen of some vulgar amourist. 

Milton, Reason of Ch. Gov, B. 3. 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces a s their minds; 
though casualties should spare them, age brings in a necessity 
of decay ; leaving doters upon red and white, perplexed by 
incertainty tx>th of the continuance of their mistress’s kind¬ 
ness, and her beauty, both which arc necessary to the amorist’s 
joys and quiet. # Boyle. 

AMORKiXGs.1t adv. In the mornings. • 

Thou and I 

Will live so finely in the country, Jaipies. 

And have such pleasant walks into the woods 

Amornings. Beaum. and FI. Noble Gentleman, ii. i. 

AMOllVSA.* n. s. [Ital.] A wanton. 

1 took them for amorosas, anil violators of the bounds of 
modesty. Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p. 191. 

AMORO SO.-)' 11. s. [Itab] A man enamoured. 

This slut recites the dream .false, and in her own person, 
when it was her amoroso's. Gaylords Notes on D. 4 lui.r. 3. 3. 

A'MOROUS. adj. [amoroso, Ital.] 

1. In love; enamoured; with the particle of before 
the thing loved; in Shakspcarc, on. 

Sure my brother is amorous on Hero ; and hath withdrawn 
tier father to break with him about it. Shakspeye, 

The am'rons master own’d her potent eyes. 

Sigh’d when he look’d and trembl’d as he drew ; 

Each flowing line confirm’d his first surprize. 

And as the puce advanc’d, the passion grew. Prior. 

2. Naturally inclin'd to love; disposed to fondness; 
fond. 

Apes, as soon as they have brought forth their young, keep 
their eyes ihsti-ncd on thciy, and are never weary of admiring 
their beauty : so amorous is nature (/rfvkatsoi-ver she produces. 

Dryden, DuJ'resnoy. 

3. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I thilt ain not shap’d for sportive tricks. 

Nor made to court an am'rons looking-glass, * 

1 , that mil rudely stampt. Shakspcarc, Richard III. 

And, into fill things from her air inspir’d 
The spirit of love, and amorous delight. Milton. 

In the amorous net 

First caught they lik’d; and each his liking chose. Milton, 

() • how I long my careless limbs to lay 
Under the pluntanc’s shade, and all the day 
With am'rous airs my limey entertain. 

Invoke the muses, and improve my vein i Waller. 

A’MOKOUJiLV.'f' adv. (J roul aptorous.] Fondly; 
lovingly. 

When'thou wilt swim in that live-bath. 

Each fish, which every channel hath, 

Will amorousli^O thee swim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne, Poems, p. 38. 

She [the wife of Potiphar] looked upon him [Joseph] 
amorously, or rather lasciviously. Bp. Patrick oil Genesis, 39. 

A'morousness. n. s. from amorous.'] The quality of 
being amorous; fondness; lovinguess; love. 
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All Gyneeia’s actions were interpreted by Basiling, as pro- 
' cecdin" from jealousy of his vmorautnets, Sidney., 

I.indamor nits wit, and amorortsuess enough, to make him 
find it more easy to defend, lair ladies, than to defend himself 
against them. Boyle on Colour*. 

Amo'rphous.* adj. [Fr. amorphe, Gr. as and noppv, 
i without form .3 Differing from tlie usual form; 
shapeless. A very modern word. 

Amo'rphy.* 7 i. r. [Gr. pop#*, ami the a privative.} 
Departure from established form. Used con¬ 
temptuously by Swift. 

As mankind is now disposed, he receives much greater 
advantage by being diverted than instructed: his epidemical 
diseases being fustidiosit v, amorphy, and pscitation. 

Tale of a Tub. 

AMO'RT.-y adv.*[il la vwrt, FV*. or from the verb 
amoriir.] In the state of the dead; dejected; de¬ 
pressed ; spiritless. 

How fares my Kate? what, sweeting, nil amort ? 

Shuktpearc, Taming of the Shrew. 

Amohtiza'tion. 7 w* •*. [amortissement, amortissablc, 
Amo'rtizement. 5 Fr.] The right or act of trans-t 
ferring lands to mortmain; that is, to some com¬ 
munity that never is to cease. 

Every one ,of the religious orders vrA confirmed by one 
pope or other; and they made an especial provision for them, 
after the laws of amortization were Revised and put in use by 
princes. Ayliffe's Parcrgon Juris Caitnnici. 

To AMO'RTIZK. v. a. [ amortir , Fr.] To alien 
lands or tenements to any corporation, guild or 
fraternity, and their successors; which cannot be 
done without licence of the king, and the lord of 
’ the manour. • « Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms sufficient to 
nmintair! an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of 
the lauds unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 

lincon. 

Anciently amortise was used for destroy or kill. 
The good werkes that men dow while they Ix-u in good lif, 
ben all amortised by sin following. 

Chaucer, Pars. Tale, cd. Tyrwhitt. 

Amo'tion.* n.s. [Lat. nmol in.'] * Removal. 

The cause of his amotion is twice mentioned bv the Oxford 
antiquary. T. Warton's Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 151. 

Amo'val.* n. s. [from amove.'] Total removal. 

The amoval of these insufferable nuisances would infinitely 
clarify the air. Evelyn, *. 4. 15. 

To AMOWE-t r*ij. [amoveo, Lat.] 

1. To remove from a post or station : a juridical sense. • 

As coroners may be elected by writ, so they may be amoved 
for reasonable cause, and new ones chosen in theiraroom by- 
writ. Hale, H. P. C. ii. 3. 

2. To remove; to move; to alter: a sense now out 
of use. Fr. enmouvoir. 

Therewith, moved from his sober mood, 

, And lives he yet, said he, that wrought this act ? 

And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Spenser, F. Q. 

At her so piteous cry was much amoved 
Her champion stout. Spenser, F. < 1 . 

To AMO'UNT.'}' v. n. [monter, Fr.] 

1. To rise to in the. accumulative quantity ;to com¬ 
pose in the whole; with the particle to. It is used 
of several sums in quantities added together. 

.k- e t ns compute a little more particular]^ how much this 
will amuunl to, or how many oceans of water would be neces- 
•WTJjyta/ompose this great ocean rowling in the air, without 
“bimpnlor banks. ... Burnet's Theory. 

2. It A nf&d, figuratively, of the consequence rising 
front any thing taken altogether. 

-• * 
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The ermursof young men are the rqiq of bumSmsi but the 
erroics of aged men that mqro nnghthnvu 

been done, Or Booncr.-' 1 *' ■ Bacon. 

Judgments that are made on-the wrong sidgof the danger, 
amount to no more than an affectation of skill, without either 
credit or effect, ■ eg VEstrange. 

3. To mount upwards. Obsolete. [OlclFr. amonttr, 
amounter, arrive a un but tr^s-bleve. Roquefort, 
Gloss. Laug. Rom. Amont, above, upwards. 

/ Kelliam’s Norm. Diet.] .« 

When the larke doth fyrst amonnlc on high, And wdcometji 
the morning shync with her chcarefull song. „.» , 

Pef-eham’s Carden of Eloquence, sign.jjgH b- 

Amo'unt. rt. s. [from To amount.'] The sqm total; 
the result of several sums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, ..■> . 

Where are you now, and what is your amount ? ’ 

Vexation, e dis!ippoirttment, and Vcinorse. Thomson. 

Amo'uh. tt. s. [amour, Fr. amor, Lat] An allair of 
gallantfy; an intrigue: generally used of vicious 
love. The ou sounds like 00 in poor. 

No man is of so genera] and diffusive a lust, as to prosecute 
his amours all the world over; -and let it burn never so outra¬ 
geously, yet the impure flame will cither die of itself, pr con¬ 
sume tlie body that nnrbours it. South. 

The restless youth search’d all tlie world around; 

But how can Juvo in his amours be found. Addison. 

A'mi’eu. 7 i. s. [anippe, Sax.] A tumour, with in- 
flampiation; bile: a word said, by Skinner, to be 
much in use in Essex; but, perhajis, not found in 
books. 


AMPHIBIOUS.f- adj. .[*pp and pl<^. Mentioned 
by Hcylin in 1656, as an unusual word.] 

1. That which partakes of two natures, so as to live 
in two elements; as, in air and water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On land a beast, a fish in water. Ifudibras. 

Those are called amphibious, which live freely in the air, up¬ 
on the earth, and yet arc observed to live long upon water, as 
if they were natural inhabitants of that element; though it be 
worth the examination to know, whether any of those crea¬ 
tures that live at ease, and by choice, a good "while, or at any 
lime upon the earth, can live, a long time together, perfectly 
under water. Lwie. 

Fishes contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 
somewhat of the nature of fishes, and arc oily. Arbulhnot. 

2. Of a mix’d nature, in allusion to animals that live 
in air and water. 

Traulus of amphibious breed, 

Motley fruit of inungrel seed; 

By the dam from lnrdlings sprung, 

By the sire Exhal’d from dung. Swift. 

Amphi'biousnkss. 71 . s. [from amphibious .] The 

quality of being able to live indifferent elements. 

A MPHFBIU M. * 71. s. • [Lat. amphibiuity Fr ._ atn- 
phihic.] That which lives as well on water aa on 
land. 


Sixty years is usually the age of this detested amphibium 
[the crocodile], whether it be beast, fish, or serpent." 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 364, 
Of the epicene gender, hees and sheen, 

Amphibion Archy is the chief. 


B. Jonson, Masques, Ncpt. Triumph. 

AMVHiBOLo'GicAivf- adj. [Fr. amphiftdfagique.] 
Doubtful. This adjective is intrpdu&d by Johnson 
without any reference ;^pt it is found in thg'ohl 
vocabulary of Cockcragp. j- : 

A fourth insinuates, ingratiates himself with Bn OMflibofo- 
'gieat speech. Burton, Anal. Met! d. 6x1. 

Ami’iiibolo'gicau.y. adv. [front amphibological.] 
Doubtfully.; with a doubtful meaning. 
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AM PHIEO'LOGY.'f* n. s. [aiu^towyfei jFr* 
phiimlogie.] Discourse of uncertain meaning. It is 
distinguished from equivocation, which means the 
double signification of a single word; as, noli regem 
ocriderc tint ere bonum est, is amphibology ; capture 
lejx/rrs, , meaning by leporcs, either hares or jests, is 
equivocation. The word is of very ancient autho¬ 
rity in our language. • , 

For goddis "spoke in amphibologies, • 

And for one sothc they tellin twenty lies. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Crest, iv. 140(1. 

Now the fallacies whereby men deseive others, and are de¬ 
ceived themselves, the ancients have divided into verbal and 
real ; of the verbal, and such as contludrWrom mistakes of the 
word, there arc (hit two worthy our notation; the fallacy of 
equivocation and amphibology. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

He that affirm’d ’gainst jehse, snow black to be. 

Might prove it by this amphibology; • • 

Things arc not what they seem. Vertct on Cleaneland. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to use*what is most 
plain and easy; that the iniijd be not misled by amphibologies, 
into fallacious deductions. OlanviUe. 

AiMPin'nor.ous. adj. [sl^t and t 3 *'xA«.] Tossed from 
orm to another; striking each way. 

Never was there such an nmphibulout quarrel,both parties de¬ 
claring themselves for the king, and making use of his name in 
all their remonstrances to justify their actions. Howell. 

AMPfU'llOLY.#^. s. [Or. apfi and Fr. am¬ 

phibolic.] Discourse of various meaning. * 

Come, leave your schemes, • 

And fine amphibolies. B.Junson, Magn. Lady, ii. 5. 

If it orach; contrary to our interest or humour, we will create 
au amphiboly, a double meaning where there is none. 

Whitlock, Manners of the Eng. p. 154, 

Making difference of the quality of the offence may (say they) 
give just ground to the accused party either to cdliceal the 
truth, or to an-vver with such amphibolies and equivocations as 
may serve to his own preservation. Bp. Halt, Cases of Cons. 

Ami>ui'i.o<;\. n.s. [otu^i and Acy^f.] Equivocation; 
ambiguity. Did. 

. 1 MP 11 ISBJF,' NA. n. s. [Lat. xfxtpio&iti/?..] A serpent 
supposed to have two beads, and by consequence 
to move with either end foremost. 

That the amnhisbccna, that is, a smaller kind of serpent, 
which movctli forward and backward, hath two heads, or one 
at either extreme, was affirmed by Nieander, and others. 

Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbecna diro. Altitun. 

AMPHl'SCIf. n. s. [Lat. dnQiamot, of apQi and era.a, 
a shadow.] Those people dwelling in climates, 
wherein the shadows, at different times«of the year, 
fall both ways; to the north pole, when the sun is 
In the southern signs, and to the south pole when 
he is in the northern signs. These are the people 
who inhabit the torrid zone. 

AMPHITHE'ATKE. 71. s. [of dupiQtarfov, from *1 j.!pi 
and fit*9/ua/.] A building in ft circular or oval form, 
having its area encompassed with rows of seats one 
above aifother; where spectators might behold 
spectacles, as stage plays, or gladiators. The thea¬ 
tres of the ancients were built in the form of u semi- 
cii‘cJfl$? only exceeding a just semicircle by one 
fourth part of the diameter; and the amphitheatre 
js two theatres joined together; so that the longest 
diameter of the amphitheatre, was to the shortest, 
us one and a half to one;- 

Wfthin, an amphitheatre appear’d 
Rais’d in degrees ; tb sixty races rear’d, • 

That whan a man vyas plac’d in one degree, 

Height was allow’d for him above to see, Drydcn. 

vol. 1. 
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Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lvous, 
amid the insults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre, and 
still keeping his scat; or stretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his soul, among the exquisite 
sufferings-of such a tedious execution, rather than renounce 
his religion, or blaspheme his Saviour. Additcn. 

Amphithjba'thical.* adj. Relating to exhibitions in 
an amphitheatre. 

In their amphilheatrical gladiaturcs, the lives of captives lay 
at the mercy of the vulgar. Gaylon, Holes on J). Quir. iv.at. 

■ _ For the judiciary combats, as also for common athletic exer¬ 
cises, they formed an amphilheatrical circus of rude stones. 

War ton. Hist. Eng. Poet. i. 1. 

AM'PLE. adj. [ampins, Lat.] 

1. Large; widei extended. 

Heav’n descends 
In universal Iwunty, sneddingWicrhs, 

And fruits, anil flowers, on Nature’s ample hip. Thomson. 

2. Great in bulk. • 

.Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonstration of 
grief?- 

She took ’em, and read ’em in my presence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate checks. Shakspeare, K. L. 

3. Unlimited; without restriction. 

Have what you ask, your presents I receive; 

Land where, and. when you please, with ample leave. Drydcn. 

4. Liberal; large; without parsimony * 

If we speak of strict justice, God could no way have been 
bound to requite man’s labours in so large and ample manner 
as human felicity doth import; in as much as the dignity of this 
excecdeth so far the other’s value. Hooker. 

5. Magnificent; splendid. 

To dispose the prince the more willingly to undertake his 
relief, the carl made ample promises, that, within so many days 
after the siege should he raised, lie would advance his' hign- 
ness’s levies with two thousand iiitn. Clarendon. 

6 . Diffusive; not contracted; as, an ample .narrative; 
that is, not an epitome. 

A'atPLENEss.'f' ti. s. [from ample.'] The quality of 
being ample; largeness; splendour. 

Writing against the Gentiles that Christ is true God, among 
other arguments, lie [Chrisostom] useth the amplrness and 
largeness of Christendom for 011c. 

Stapleton, Fortressc of the Eailh, fol. 131. b. 

Impossible it is for a person of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the amplenets of the body you te» 
present, or of the places you bear. ’ South. 

To A'mpi.iate. r. a. [ ampfio, Lat.] To enlarge; to 
make greater; to extend. 

He shall look upon it, not to traduce or extenuate,’ but to 
explain and dilucidate, trAdd and aigpliatee Brown 

Ampliation, n. s. [from amplia/e.] 

1. Enlargement; exaggeration; extension. 

Odibus matters admit not of an ampliation, but ought to he 
rest rained *aml interpreted in the mildest sense. . tytiffc, Vanrg 

2. Dilfuseuess; enlargement. 

The obscurity of the subject, and the prejudice and prepot. 
session ol' most readers, may plead exrnsejpr any ampliation', 
or repetitions that maybe found, whilst L labour to express 
myself plain and fid). Holder. 

To Ampu'ficate. r. a. [ampljfico, Lat.] To en¬ 
large; to spread out.; to amplify. Did. 

Ampi.ii'icaTion.'J" n.s. [amplification, Fr. amplify 
catio^ at.] • 

1. Enlargement; extension. 

W'e have been accustomed to receive this amplification of the 
visible figure of a known object only as the. effect or sign ol 
its being broujjht nearer. Beid’s Inquiry. 

a. It is usually taken in a rhetorical sense, and im¬ 
plies exaggerated representation or diffuse narrative; 
au image heightemxLbeyond reality; a narrative 
enlarged with many circumstances, 

w 
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l shall summarily, vvitiiout any muplficativn at all, shew in 
what manner defects have been supplied; Davies. 

Things unknown seem greater-than they arc, and arc usually 
received with amplification!, above their nature. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Is the poet justifiable for- relating such incredible amp/ifiea- 
fbnt F if may be answered; if.he had put these extravagances 
into the mouth of Ulysses, he had been unpardonable; but thev 
apt well with tlit chjraRtfir, of Alciiwus. Pope. 

n, s, [front amplify,] 

1. One that enlarges any. thing; one that exaggerates^ 
9 n , e tjiat represents any thing with a large display 
of the best circumstances; it being usually taken in 
a good sense. 

Dorillaus Could need nq amplifier' s mouth for the highest 
point of praise. % ' Sidney. 

There are amplifiers, w;ho'can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio. rope. Art of Sink’in Poetry. 

2. An enlarger in point of magnitude or grandeur. 

After the mindes of Virgil, Ovid, and smiie other fubulouse 

poetes, these two crue.ll captaynes, Romulus and Rami'. re- 
ceyved their fyrst nurryshment of, n shc-wolfte whom they 
sucked, in si^uyf\cacyon of the wonderfull tyranny whiehe 
should follow m that great ej tic Rome, whereof they were the 
first amplify,-™. Bale, Eng. V»t. P. ii. fol. A. iii. b. 

To AWvlify. ». a. [amplifier, Fj.] # 

1. To enlarge? to cncrcasu any material substance, 

qr objtiSl of sense. • 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided Ins chests, ami 
coins, amlliays, he seemt-llt to Iiimsclf richer than he was: and 
therefore a wav lo ump/ify anv thing, is to break it, and to 
make anatomy of it in several parts, and to examine it ac¬ 
cording to the several circtnnstunces. llaeou. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 

do amplify the sound at the coming out. Baron. 

2. To enlarge, or extend any tiling incorporeal. 

As the Reputation of the Roman prelate, grew up in these 
blindages, so grew up in them withal, a desire of liin/difyiiin 
their power, that they might be a. great in temporal forces, as 
men’s opinions have formed them in spiritual matters, liah ah. 

To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the 
manner of representation. 

Thy general i. my lover; i have been 
The book of his good nets; whence meg have read 
His fame unparallelM, haply amplified. Shakspcaro. 

Sjpce I,have plainly laid open the negligence underrours of 
eyery age that is past, 1 would not willingly seem to flatter the 
present, by amplifying the diligence and true judgment of those 
servitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies. 

4. Tc^enlnrge; to improve by new additions. 

In paraphrase the author’s »nr^> are not strictly followed, 
his sense too is dlnplified but not altered, as Waller’s transla¬ 
tion of Virgil. Drtfden. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is insufficient to increase 
and amplify tlfeve remarks, to confirm and improve those rules, 
and to illuminate the several pages. * Watts. 

To A'mplify. t>. n. Frequently with the particle on. 

1 . To speak largely in many words; to lay one’s self 
out in di^bsij*. 

When you "affect to amplify on the former branches of a dis¬ 
course, you will often lay a necessity upon yourself of contract- 
, ing the lntler, and prevent yourself in th.e most important part 
ofjour design. Watts, Logick. 

%. To form large or pompous.representations. 

An excellent medicirys for the stone might be cpngbivcil, by 
amplifying apprehensions able to break a diamond. 

Brown, Vtdg. Err. 

I have sometimes been forced to amplify on others; but here 
where the subject is so fruitful, that the harvest overcome* the 
reaper. 1 am shortened by my chain. • Drydm. 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a 
people called Uyclopetnt, bo they might fac.me»a£:grcat sta¬ 
ture, or giants. p 0 p e OAuss. 

Amplitude. rf.«. Rr, a m plUudQ t ,Ut.f 

1 . Extent - • 
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Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, & evidence of humao.ignorance. ' GlanmUe. 

2. Largeness; greatness. 

Men should learn how severe a tiling the true inquisition of 
nature is, and accustom themselves, by the tight of particulars, 
to enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the'World, and not 
reduce die world to the narrowness of their minds. Bacon. 

3. Capacity: extent of intellectual faculties. 

• With more than human gifts from heaven adorn’d. 
Perfections absolute, graces divine. 

Ami amplitude of mind to greatest deeds. Milton. 

4. Splendour ; grandeur; dignity. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is 
in the power of prices, or estates, to add amplitude and great¬ 
ness to their kingdoms. Bacon, Essays. 

5. Copiousness; abundance. 

You should say every thing whjch has a proper and direct 
tendency tof this end; always proportioning the umjditudeo f 
your matter, and the fulness of your discourse, to your great 
design; the length of your time, to the convenience of jour 
hearers. Waits, Logick. 

6 . Amplitude of the range of a projectile, denotes the 
horizontal line subtending the path in which it 
moved. 

7. Amplitude , in astronomy, an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the true east and west point 
thereof! and the centre of the sun or star at its 
rising or setting. It is eastern or ortive, when the 
star nsqs, and western or occiduous, when the star 
sets. The eastern or western anifili/tule, are also 
called northern or southern, sis they fall in the 
northern or southern quarters of the horizon. 

8. Magnetical amplitude, is an arch of the horizon 
contained between the sun at his rising, and the 
east, or west point of the compass; or, it is the 
dillerence of the rising or setting of the sun, from 
the oast or west parts of the compass. Chambers. 

A'mpi.y. adv. [ample, Lat.] 

1. Largely; liberally. 

For whose well-being, 

.So amply, and with hands so liberal, 

Thou hast provided all things. Milton. 

The evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, to 
convince them; but they were resolved not to be convinced : 
and to those, who are resolved not to be convinced, all mo¬ 
tives, all arguments lire equal. Atterbury. 

2. At large; without reserve. 

At return 

Of him so lately promis’d to thy aid. 

The woman’,* seed; obscurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. Milton. 

3. At large; copiously; with a diffusive detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to lie amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words; others must lie dastinto 
shadows; that is, passed over in silence, or but faintly touched. 

Dryden, lhtfresnoy. 

’To A'MPUTATE.f 7>. a. [amjmto, Lat] To cut 
offa limbi a word used only in chirurgcry, Dr; John¬ 
son says. But we had formerly the virb ampule, 
“to cut oil!” without any specification. V. Cock- 
erum, Diet. , 

Amongst the cruizers, it was .complained, thut'%ftir> sur¬ 
geons were too active in amputating fractured members. 

, Wiseman, Surgery. 

Amtuta'tion. «. s. [amputatio, Lat,] 

The operation of cutting off 0 limbs or, other part 
of the body. The usual method of performjpg it, 
In the instance of a leg, is as follows. The proper 
part for the operation being four or five inches below 
the? knee, the skin and flesh arc first to be drawn 
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very tight upwards, and secured from returning by 
a ligature two or threefrngers broad : above this 
ligature another loose one is passed, for the gripe; 
which being twisted by means of a stick, may be 
straitened 4o any degree at pleasure. Then the 
patient being conveniently situated, and the ope¬ 
rator placed to tho inside of the limb, which is to 
be held by one assistant above, and another bcU>\v 
the part designed for the operation, and the gnfle 
sufficiently twisted, to prevent too large an ha> 
moniutge, the flesh is, with a stroke or two, to be 
separated from the bone with die dismembering 
knife. Then the periostium being also divided 
from the bone with the back of the knife, saw the 
bone asunder, with, as lew strokes ns possible. 
When two parallel bones arc concernefl, the flesh 
that grows between them must likewise he separated 
before the use of the saw. This being done, the 
gripe may be slackened* to give an opportunity of 
searching for the large blood vessels, and securing 
the ha-morrhage at their months. After making 
proper applications to the stump, loSsen the first 
ligature, and pull both the skin and the flesh, as 
far as conveniently may be, over the stump, to cover 
it; and secure tlwrm with the cross stitch made at 
the depth of half or three quarters of an infill in the 
skin. Then apply pledgets, astringents,’ plaisters, 
and other necessaries. Chambers. 

The Amazons, by the amputation of their right breast, had 
the freer use of their bow. Itrotvn, I'ufg. Err. 

A'mulet. n. s. [ amulettr , Fr. amidchtm, or ajnoletum, 
quod malum amolitnr, Lat.] An appended remedy, 
or preservative; a thing hung about the neck, or 
any other part of the body, for preventing or curing 
of some particular diseases. 

That spirits are corporeal, seems at first view a conceit de¬ 
rogative unto himself; jet herein he establisherh the doctrine 
of lustrations, amulets, and charms. Brown, Vtdg. Err. 

They do not certainly know the falsity of what they report; 
and their ignorance must serve you as an amulet against the 
guilt both of deceit and inalicc. Government of the Tongue. 

Amuuco'sity. ii. s. [ amurca, Lat.] The quality of 
lees or mother of any thing. Diet. 

To AMU'SE<T t’> a - [ [amuser, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity; to fill with thoughts 
that engage the mind, without distracting it. To 
divert implies something more lively, and to please, 
something more important. It is therefore fre¬ 
quently token in a sense bordering on contempt, 
Dr. Johnson says. But it is certainly used by our 
elder writers in the sense also of divert. 

Those give themselves over to gbrmandisuigs and drunken¬ 
ness, building up shadows, amusing themselves with no other 
things but pleasures und belly-cheer. 

Donne, Hist, of the Septuaginl, ( 1633 ) !’• 96 . 

Such a religion as should afford both sad and solemn objects 
to amuse and affect the pensive part of the soul. 

' _ South, Semi. 7.1. 

Tney think they see visions, and are arrived to some extra- 
ordinary revelations; when, indeed, they do but dream dreams, 
and amuse themselves with the fantastic* ideas of a busy imagi¬ 
nation. vrt ‘Decay of Piety. 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much tn love, to 
d*sipe himself with trifles. Walsh. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to keep in fix- * 
pectation; as,, he amused his followers with idle 
promises. The old sense of this English verb was, 
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“ to put into a muse; to drive into a dump, i. e. a 
reverie; to hold, stay, or delay by ft discourse, 
question, &c.” See Cotgrave, in Amuse and 
Amuseh. - 

We do but tempt the tempter to put eternal fallacies upon 
us, and to amuse and scare'tis with one prodigy or other per¬ 
petually, as he did the heathens. Spencer on Prodigies, p.rn. 

And then for the Pharisees, whom our Saviour represent* as 
the very vilest of men, and the greatest of cheats; we have them 

■v amusing the world with pretences of a more refined devotion, 
while their heart was at that time in their neighour’s coffers. 

South, Serm. ii. r.53. 

Bishop Henry, on the other side, amused her with dubious 
answers, and kept her in suspcuce for some days. 

* Swft, Character of K. Stephen. 

To Amu'se.# v. n. r To pnise, or meditate; or, as 
Cotgrave writes, “ to amuse, to think of.” 

Or m some pathless wilderness amusing, 

Plucking the mossy hark of some old tree. Lee, Jun. Brut. 

Amu'sement.T n.s. [amusement, Fr.] 

1. That which amuses; entertainment. 

Every interest or pleasure of life, even the most trifling 
amusement, is suffered to postpone the one thing necessary. 

Rogers. 

During Ids confinement, his amusement was to give poison to 
dogs and cats, and stc them expire by slower or quicker tor¬ 
ments. * Pope. 

I was left to stand the battle, while others, who had better 
talents tiian a draper, thought it no unpleasant amusement to 
look on with safety, whilst another was giving them diversion, 
at the hazard of his liberty. Swift. 

2. Profound meditation. 

Here I put my pun into the ink-horn; and fell into a strong 
and deep amusement, revolving in my miud with great per¬ 
plexity the amazing change of our affairs. 

• Fleetwood, Pref. Ijay-Bapt'utm. 

AMu'sEit.-j" n.s. [amusmr, Fr.] He that amuses, as 
with false promises. The French word is always 
taken in an ill sense, Dr. Johnson says. Cotgrave 
defines that word, “ an amuser of people; one 
that holdcth folks at gaze, or putteth them into 
dumps.” 

Amusingly.# adv. In an amusing manner. 

Amu'sive.T adj. [from amuse."] That which has the 
power of amusing. I know not that this is a cur¬ 
rent word, Dr. Johnson says: it is certainly a very 
frequent word in Thomson, who uses it five or six 
times in his poems. • t 

But amaz’d, * * 

Beholds the amusive arch before him fly, 

Thei^vanish quite away. Thomson. 

Amu'sivrj.y.# In an amusive manner. 

A south easterly wind succeeded, blowing fresh, and mur¬ 
muring annuivelj/ among the pines. 

Chandler, Trar. into Greece, p. It. 

Amy'cdai.ate. adj. [amygdala, Lab] Made rif al¬ 
monds. 

A.my'gdalike, adj. [ amygdala , Lilt.] Relating to al¬ 
monds ; resembling almonds. * 

An.'J~ article, [an, Goth, ane, Saxon, cen, Dutch, 
cin£ German.] The surticlc•indefinite, used before 
a vowel, or h mute. See A. 

1. One, but with less emphasis; as, there stands a 
house. 1 

Since he clmnot he always employed in study, reading, and 
conversation, dure will be many ast hour, besides what his 
exercises will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or some ; as, an elephant might swim in thb 
water. 

» 2 
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He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the least at a 
loss concerning any branch of it. . Locke. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod. 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. Pojie. 

3. Sometimes it signifies, like a, some particular state; 
hut this is now disused. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a small degree, nourish; es¬ 
pecially the odour of wine; and We see men an hungreil do 
love to smell hot bread. Bacon. 

4. An is sometimes, in old authours, a contraction of 
and. if, Dr. Johnson says; which is a mistake that 
could not escape the notice of Mr. Tooke and 
Dr. Jamieson. An is if, and may be thought a con¬ 
traction of and, which, in our old language, is also 
f. “ Fayn would I do you mirth, and 1 wist how,” 
says Chaucer's host; that is, “ if I knew how.” 
Mr. Tooke derives an in this sense, howev’er, from 
the Sax. verb annan, to give, of which an is the 
imperative mood: so that this word means con¬ 
ditionally like the conjunction if, “ give, grant, 
allow.” 

An thou wer’t my father, as thou art but niy brother, 

My younger brother too, I must be merry. 

Beaum. and FI. Custom of the Country, i. 1. 

Ho can’t flatter, he ! • • 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth; 

An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. Shakspeare. 

5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if accord¬ 
ing to Johnson; hut it is no contraction, only a 
common redundancy of an. 

Noting this penury, to yiysclf I said 
An if a mau did need a poison now, 

Whose sale js present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

. ’ Shakspeare, Rom. and J. v. 1. 

, Well I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that had it. 

-He will an i/'he live to be a man. Shakspeare. 

6 . Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. This is the 

concluding remark of Johnson on an; which also is 
exceptionable. In the example, which he cites 
from Addison, who however is only reciting the 
boast of Shakspeare’s weaver when transformed into 
a lipn, it is certainly not a contraction of as if, how¬ 
ever it may so mean ; and can he considered only 
as a vulgarism; the use of it, as far as I know, 
being confined to low characters. Mr. Tooke con¬ 
siders Dame Quickly and, Weaver Bottom, in 
Shakspeare, as the inly users of the phrase; hut it 
is, with equal propriety, put into the mouth of the 
contemptible Pandarus. < 

He will weep you, an ’t were a man born in April. 

Shakspeare, Tr. and Cr. 

I Will roar you an ’t were any nightingale. 

Shakspeare, Midi. F. l)r. 

’A made a fiiHfr end, and went away an it had been any 
christmn child. Shakspeare, lien. V. 

A n’t come to that once, 

The devil pick Iris bones, that dies a coward. 

’ Beaunt. and Ft. Custom of the Country, i. I. 

My next pretty correspondent, like Sliukspeore’s lion in 
Pyramus and Thisbe, roars an’ it were any nightingale,; 

' Addison , 

A'NA. adv. [«►«.] A word used in the prescriptions 
of pliysick, importing the like quantity; as, wine 
and honey, « or ana £ ii; tlmt is, of wifie and honey 
each two ounces, 1 

In the same weight prudence and innocence take, 

Ana of each does the just mixture moke. Cowley. 

He’ll bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long bill of 
mas. Dry den. 
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AN'A.'f- ii. s. Books'so called from the last syllables 
of their titles; as, Scaligerana,, Thmm s they arc- 
loose thoughts, or casual hints, dropped by eminent 
men, and collected by their friends. This defini¬ 
tion, Mr. Mason has observed, is inooraplete; the 
termination ana being added to any connective title 
of literary scraps. 

They were pleased to publish some Tunbrigiana this season; 
ihit stij;h ana! I believe there never were so many .vile little 
verses put together before. West to Cray. 

AnabaVtism.# n. s. The doctrine of Anabaptists. 
See Anabaptist/ 

Anabaptism is ui; heresy long since condemned both by the 
Greek and Latin Church. Fralley, Dippers Dipt, p. 1. 

That would be Bnnvnism and Anabaptism indeed. 

Milton, Reason if Ch. Gov. b. x. 

ANAnAVri.*r.* n.s. [The name is derived from the 
preposition »►*' and ( 2 *vli£u, and significth a re- 
baptiscr; or at least such an one who allowcth of, 
and maintaineth, re-baptizing. Featley’s Dippers 
Dipt, p. 23.] 

Do you all consider with yourselves, whether you would be 
willing to haw. your children, your dearest friends and rela¬ 
tions, grow up into rebels, selrismatieks, presbyterwns, in¬ 
dependents, anabaptists, quakers, the blessed offspring of the 
late reforming times. South, Serin, vi. 83. 

Anabai-ti'sticai..# adj. Relating to the notions of 
Anabaptists. 

It was fay hap, lighting on u certain parcel of queries, that 
seek and find not, to find not seeking, at the tail of anabap- 
listieat, antinomian, heretical, atheistical epithets, a jolly slan¬ 
der, called Divorce at Pleasure. Milton, Colasterion. 

By equality, that aiiabajitistiral party is not intended, that all 
inen sliquld have power and state alike, so as to lay a level line 
over all mankind, sinking the mountings and raising the vallies, 
to make an even champaign. Standard of Equality, p. 1. 

Anabapti'stick.* adj. Anabaptistical. 

The excellent Bucer takes occasion severely to reprove 
those sour hypocrites of the anahaptistwk sect in'his time, who 
would not allow of any freer use of the good creatures of God, 
and would frown at any mirth in company, though never so in¬ 
nocent. Bp. Bull’s I Carls, ii. 657. 

Kodolphus Langius, a canon of Minister, and a tolerable 
Latin poet, after many struggles with the inveterate prejudices 
and authoritative threats of German bishops, anil German 
universities, opened a school of humanity at Munster; which 
supplied his countrymen with every species of elegant learning, 
till it was overthrown fby the fury of fanaticism, and the revolu¬ 
tions introduced by the barbarous reformations of the anabap~ 
tistuk zealots, in the year 1534. 

Wartos, Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii. 415. 

ANABA'n-isfitv.* n. s. The sect or doctrine of the 
Anabaptists. 

Thus died this imaginary king; and anabaptistry was sup¬ 
pressed in Munster. Pagitt’s llcresiogrnphy, p» 9. 

To ANABA'PTIZE.* v.a. [Or. av*! and ( 3 aiili^u.] 
To re-baptise* 

Though some call their profound ignorances, new lights; 
they were better anabaplised into the appellation of extin¬ 
guishers. Whitlock, Manners of the Eng. p. 160. 

The love of novelty prevailed in several other instances, as 
in controuling the use Aid authority of the scripture; defend¬ 
ing incestuous marriages, polygamy, divorce; the anabaplixing 
of infants, &e. Fell, I.ife qf Hamnsoud, j 1. 

Anaca'mptick. adj. Reflecting, or 

reflected: an anacamptick sopnd, an echo; an 
anacamptick hill, a hill tMt produces an echo. 

Anaca'mpticks. n. s. The doctrine of reflected light, 
pr catoptricks. It hus no singular. 
Anacatha'iitick. h. i. See Cathaatick. Any 
medicine that works upwards. Quincy. 

ia 
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ANACEPHA LsEO'SIS. f- n. s. 

Recapitulation, or summary of the principal heads 
of a discourse. 7 J/W. 

The old men is beset with a troop of diseases,'when he is not 
able to resist ai single one, nnd therefore must be subject to 
them all, as lintli been said, mid is resumed in the followin ' 
anavephaleeosis.* ' Smith, Old Age, p. 148. 

ANA'CIIOIlETE.'j- ? n.s. [sometimes v icioifsly 

Ava'chokitk. 3 written anchoiite; a’vxyu^Tiit, 

Fr. anaelmde.] A monk, who, with the leave of his 
superiour, leaves the convent for a more austere 
and solitary life. % 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth sit. 

Vow’d to this trench, like uti anachorite. ' 

Donne'i Poems, p. 80. 

A company of cynics, such as arc monks, hermits, anaehorites, 
that conteutn the world, toutenm themselves, contemn all 
titles, honours, offices; and yet in that contempt are more 
proud than any man living whatsoever. . 

Burton, Anal. Mel. p. tzy. 

An Englishman, so mildly devout, that lie lmd wilfully 
inured up himself as an anaehoret ; the worst of all prisoners. 

Hull's Dpi tiles, i. 5. 

Anacuore'ticat..* adj. [I.at. unachureticus.] Relat¬ 
ing to an mmchorct or hermit. 

Those severe ana hoiclical and philosophical persons, who 
lived meanly as a sheep, and without variety as the Baptist. 

lip. Taylor's Sermons at (1 olden Grove, So in. 15. 

ANA'CIIIiONISM. ti. s. [from and Y©- - .] 
enoiir in computing time, by which events are 
misplaced with regard to each other. It seems 
properly to signify an errour by which a invent is 
placed too early; hut is generally used for any 
errour in chronology. • 

This leads me to the defence of the famous anachronism, in 
making JEricas and Dido eotetnporaries: for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almost two hundred years before the building of 
Carthage. Drydcit. 

Anachkon'jstick.# adj. Containing an anachron¬ 
ism. 

Among the anachronistic improprieties, which this poem 
contains, the most conspicuous is the fiction of Hector’s se¬ 
pulchre. IVarloti, Hist. E. P. W.sect. 5. 

An'acla'ticks.'}' n. s. \_dvf and axa'a.] The doctrine 
of refracted light; dioplricks. It has no singular. 
The French write the word anaclastique, without 
denying its singular number. ^ 

ANA('OENO'SIS. # n. [Or. avaxotmats.] A figure 
in rhetorick; by which the speaker applies to liis 
hearers or opponents for their opinion upon the 
point in debate. Waller, Hin t. Grammar. 

ANACREONTKIUE.* n.s. [Fr.] A little poem 
in the inanner of Anacreon. 

To the miscellanies [of Cowley] succeed the anacrronlirjncs, 
or paraphrasticul translations of some little poems, which pass, 
however justly, under the name of Anacreon. 

Johnson, Life of Cowley. 

A'nademe.# n. s. [Gr. xvainpa. Fr! anademe.] Crown 
of flowers. * 

Iu anadems for whom they curiously dispose 
The red, the dainty white, the goodly damask rose. 

Drayton's Ptlyolb. s. 1 e. 

The self-lov’d will 

Of man or woman should not rule in diem. 

But each with other wear the anademe. 

B.Joiuon, Masq. at Court. 

At the end of this song, Circe was seen upon the ro^c, 

• quaintly attired, her hair loose about her shoulders, an anadem 

. of flowers on her head, with a wand in her hand. 

W. Brown, Inner Temple Masque. 
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ANADIPLCySIS. n.s. [seVzSra-AM^if.] Reduplication; 
a figure in rhetorick, in which the last word of a 
foregoing member of a period becomes the first of 
the following; as, he retained his virtue amidst all 
his misfortunes, misfortunes which only hi#virtue 
brought upon him. 

A'naoi.ypu.* n.s. [Fr. anaph/phr, front Gr. a’v 'and 
ytopic.] An ornament effected by sculpture. 

Anaolv'ctick.* n. s. See Anaglyph. What re¬ 
lates to the art of carving, chasing, engraving, or 
imbossing plate. 

They rather concern the statuary' art — though we might yet 
safely, I think, addiit some of the Greek anaglyptuks. 

■ Eretyu, Sculpture, p. 16. 

Axauogk'ticai,. adj. [uvx'fiiyr.] That which contri¬ 
butes of relates to spiritual elevation, or religious 
raptures; mysterious; elevated above humanity. 

Did. 

AxagoYicai,.'}' adj. [Gr. and anagogique, Fr.] Mys¬ 
terious; elevated; religiously cxalteil. It maybe 
curious to remark that, in one of our old diction¬ 
aries, analogic!, is defined, *■ one skilfull in expound¬ 
ing the scriptures.^’ Cockeram. 

Which is an analogical trope or hygh xpeakynge of my lorde 
above hys compu'sc. .* 

Bale, Yet a Course at the Uowyshe Fore, fol. 36. 

We cannot apply them (prophecies] to him, but by a mystical 
analogical explication. South, Sena. viii. 161. 

Now cull you this devotion, as you please, whether duly, or 
hyperdulv, or indirect, or reductive?or reflected, or anagogteal 
worship, which is bestowed on such images; and puzzle, into 
idolatry, poor ignorant souls with what words and distinctions 
you think fittest. Brevinl ,* Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 3 ;z. 

AnagoV.k aixy. adv. [from analogical.] . Mysteri¬ 
ously ; with religious elevation. 

AxagcVgiiks.* n. s. [Gr. Sec Axagogeticai..] Mys¬ 
terious considerations. 

The notes upon that constitution say, that the MisnaTorah 
was composed out of the rnbalbticks and anagogiek* of the 
Jews, or some allegorical interpretations pretended to be de¬ 
rived from Moses. * I.. Addison, Slate of t/u- Jews, p. z 48. 

A'NAGRAM.-f* n.s. [»Vi ;uul ygxppa.] A conceit 
arising from the letters of a name transposed; as 
this, of /T, /, /, l, i, a, m, X, <>, g, attorney-general to 
Charles 1 . a very laborious man, 1 moyl in law. 

Anagram, called “ a divination by names, [is] caltcd«by the 
atuients onomantiu." The Greeks refer this invention to 
Lycophran—afterwards there wer# 'divers Greek wits that 
disported themselves herein, as he which turned Allas, for his 
heavy burthen in supporting heaven, into Talas, that is, 
wretched. Some will maintain, that each man’s fortune is 
written in liis name, which they call anagramatism, or nietdgra- 
nintism. Explan, of Hard ll'ords, Acad, of Pleasure, 1(138. 

Though all her parts be not in th’ 1ixu.1l place. 

She hath yet the anagrams of a good lace; 

If wc might put the letters but one way. 

In that lean dearth of words, what could w e ».iv ? 

Donne’s Poems, p. 7c. ■ 

Thv genius calls thee not to purchase lame 
In keen iambicks, hut mild anagram. 

Dryden, Mar Fleeknoc, v« *04. 

Anagram.ma'tical.# adj. [from anagram.] Forming 
an anagram. 

For whom was devised Pallas’s defensive shield, with Gor¬ 
gon’s head thereon, with this ana grammatical word. 

1 Camden, Rem. 

Some [placed have continued anagrammatical appellations, 
from half their own and their wives’ names joined together. 

Shvift, on Barb. Dcnom. in Ireland. 

Anagramma'ticau.y.* adt : la the manner of an 
anagram. 
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Tlease to cast your eve anagrammaticady upon 'the name of 
the balsauium ; you will find, “ Conveniunt rebus nomina scepc 
SI “ S -” Gaytan, Notes on Don Quite. iii. 3. 

Anagra'mmatism.T m> s. [Fr. anagrammatisme.] The 
act or practice of malting anagrams. 

The only quintessence that hitherto the aleh) my of wit could 

■ n(uu . eK >* s . ana S r amipalum, or inetagraiiifhatisin, 
which is a dissolution of a name truly written into his letters, as 
his elements, ami a new connexion of it by artificial transposi¬ 
tion, without addition, substruction, or change of any letter into 
different words, making some perfect sense appliable to the per- 
»on named. Camden. 

Anagka / mmatist.*|' 7 i* s. [from anagram.^ A maker 
of anagrams. 

To his lo. fr. Mr. W. Aubrey, an ingenious awigrammnlMi , 
late turned minister. f {ramage f Epigrams, Ep. 18. 

To Anagha'aimatize.^ v.n. [anagrammatiser, l'V.] 
To make anagrams. 

Others suppose that by the word Sophyra, which is Opliyr 
anagrammatized, mentioned in the 72 interpreters, is intended or 
meant Soffalu or Sophura. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 350. 

Others, in Latin, anagrammatise it [the mime of Eve] from 
Eva into Vat; because, they say, she was the cause of our woe ! 

Austin's liter Uonw, p. iRj. 

A'n alecTS,# [Fr. analectes, from avxtiya, part. 
auwAwloj.] , In our oltl dictidharibs, crunis which 
fall from the table. Figuratively, collections or 
fragments of authors; select pieces. 

Anale'ptick.-J' adj. [asaXiiwli*^, Fr. analeptiquc.'] 
Comforting; corroborating: a term of physick. 

Andleptick medicines cherish the nerves, and renew the spirits 
and strength, Quincy. 

Ana'i.ogaL. adj. [from analogous.'] Analogous; 
having relation. 

When.! see many analagal motions in animals tho’ I cannot 
call them voluntary, yet I see them spontaneous, I have reason 
to conclude that these in their principle are not simply me¬ 
chanical. Hale. 

Analogical, adj. [from analogy .] 

1. Used by way of analogy. It seems properly dis¬ 
tinguished from analogous , os words from things; 
analogous signifies having relation, and analogical 
having the quality of representing relation. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as a proper likeness, but by analogical representation. 

StiUingflcel. 

When a word, which originally signifies any particular idea 
or object, is attributed to several yther objects, not by way of 
resemblance, btft on ift* account of some evident reference to 
the original Idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word: 
so a sound or healthy pulse, a sound digestion, sound sleep, are 
so called, with reference to a sound and healthy constitution; 
but if you speak of sound doctrine, or sound speech, this is by 
way ot resemblance to health, and the words arc metaphorical. 

. is" Walts, Logick. 

2. Ijjdialogous; having resemblance or relation. 

'There is placed the minerals between the inanimate and ve¬ 
getable province, participating something analogical to either. 

Hale, Ong. of Mankind. 

Analogically. 'I' adv. [from analogical .] In an 

analogical manner; in an analogous manner. 

[They] may also conceive how the divers measures of the 
mystical! Babylon, or view Rome, may be, mqtatis mutandis, 
analogiadly deduced from them. ' * 

Potter on the Number 666, p. *10. 
What we have said of the worship of God, is analogically 
true ot honouring the saints, who are best hefloured by the re¬ 
membrance and imitation of their virtues 1 ; nit by' scraping legs 
to, or clinging about, their images; which are no more like 
them, than an, apple is to an oyster. 

. . ' ' More, Antid. against Idolatry, p. 16. 

I wn convinced, from 1.1c simplicity and uniformity of the 
Dime Nature, and of all hi* Works, that there is some one 
14 
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ufiive^sal principle, running through the whole system of crea¬ 
tures Analogically, and congruous to their relative natures. 

Chcyne. 

Analo'gicai.ness, n.i, [from analogical,'] The qua¬ 
lity of being analogical; fitness to bejUpplicd for the 
illustration of some analogy'. 

Asa'loc.ism. 11. s. [*’ vx^oyarpif.'] An argument from 
. the cause to the effect. • 

To ATia'logize.-J- v. a, [Fr. analogiser.] To ex¬ 
plain by way of analogy; to form some resemblance 
between differcift things; to consider something 
with regard to its analogy with somewhat else. 

Wc have systems of material bodies, diverely figured and 
situated, if separately considered; they represent the object of 
the desire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

. . * Cheyne. 

Ana'logi^us.T a, j- [»’»* and \by&. Though analogy 
is used by Hooker; analogous, Mr. Malone thinks, 
was not introduced into our language till after the 
restoration; for Fuller (Worthies in Bristol) uses, in 
its stead, to cuaboyov. 1/Estrange is the earliest 

author quoted by Johnson.] * , 

1. 1 laving analogy; bearing sonic resemblance ot pro¬ 
portion ; having something parallel. 

Exercise makes things easy, that would he otherwise very 
liiirdjpT., in labour, watchings, lioafs, and colds; and then 
there is something analogous in the exercise of the mind, to that 
of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and froivard. L‘ Estrange. 

Many important consequences may be drawn from the ob¬ 
servation of the most common things, and analogous reasonings 
from the causes of them. Aebuthnot. 

2 . It lms the word to before the thing to which the 
resemblance is noted. 

To apoplexies, dropsies, lethargies, there are antilogous 
eclipses, inundations of waters, Ac. 

Speurer on Prodigies (1663), p. 7r. 

This incorporeal substance may have some sort of existence, 
analogous to corporeal extension : though we have no adequate 
conception hereof. Locke. 

Analogously.# adv. In an analogous manner. 

Can yon, then, demonstrate from his unity, or omnipresence, 
which yon conceive but analogously and imperfectly, that there 
cannot be such a distinction in his incomprehensible nature, as 
may be figured and represented to us by the personal distinc¬ 
tion of man from niG* ? Skelton, l)eism Rev. Dial. 6. 

ANA'LOGY. n. s. [deayoyia.] 

1. Resemblance between things with regard to some 
circumstances or effects; as, learning 19 said to en¬ 
lighten the mind; that is, it is to the mind what light 
is to the eye, by enabling it to discover that which 
was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evettnore 
held a prescript form of common prayer, 'Although not iu all 
» things eveiy where the same, yet, for the most part, retaining 
the same analogy. , Hooker . 

What I here observe of extraordinary revelation and pro¬ 
phecy, will, by aneidgy and due proportion, extend even to 
those commumcation^of God’s will, that are requisite to sal¬ 
vation. South. 

2. Wlfen the thing to which the analogy is supposed, 
happeryj, to be mentioned, analogy nfts after it the 
particles to or with; when both the things are men¬ 
tioned after analogy , the potHcle between or betwixt 
is used. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an.net of 

toblivion were necessary in a hoi; distemper’d state. Dtyden. 

By analogy with all other liquors and concretions, the form 
of th e-chaos, whether liquid or concrete; could not be the same 
with that of the present earth. Unmett Theory. 
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If wc make Juvenal express the custom* of out country, 
rather than of fltome, it is when there was some analogi^(imJtt 
the customs. Drydcn. 

3. By grammarians, it is used to- signify the agree¬ 
ment of several wbrds in one common mode; as, 
from forte is formed loved, front hate, hated, from 
grieve, grieved. 

ANA'LYSIS. n.s. [ytartm {.] • 

1. A separation of a compound body- into the severs^ 

parts o& which it consists. * 

There is an account of dew falling, in some places, in the 
form of butter, or grease, which grows qxtremely fetid; so that 
the analysis of tho dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the best 
method of iiuding. such contents of- the soil.as are within the 
reach of the sun. - Arbuthnot. 

3. A consideration of any thing in parts, so as that 
one particular is first considered, then another. 

Analysis consists in making experiments and ftbseivations, 
and ip drawing general conclusions from them by induction, and 
admitting of no objections but such as arc taken from experi¬ 
ments, or other certain truths. # Xeielon, Optieks. 

3. A solution of any thing, whether corporeal or 
mental, to its first elements; as, of a sentence to the 
single words; of a compound word, to {he particles 
a<tu word! which form it; of a tunc, to single notes; 
of an argument, to simple propositions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analysis of 
its true initial causes; till we know the first springs of natural 
motions, we arc still but ignorant*. Glanvillc. 

A'nalyst.# 11. s. [Fr .analyste, Gr. ava and Mia.] He 
who analyzes a thing. 

Yon, who are a skilful computist or analyst, may not there¬ 
fore be deemed skilful in anatomy. 

Bp. Berkley, Analyst, $ 53. 

The employment of modern analysts, however useful in ma¬ 
thematical calculations and constructions, doth not habituate 
the mind to apprehend clearly and infer justly. Ibid. §49. 

Analytical. adj. [from analysis.] 

x. That which resolves any thing into first principles; 
that which separates any compound. Sec Ana¬ 
lysis. 

.Either may be probably maintained against the inaccuratc- 
ness of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

2 . That which proceeds by analysis, or by taking the 
parts of a compound into distinct and particular 
consideration. 


Descartes hath here infinitely outdona all the philosophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular nnd analytical ac¬ 
count of the universal fabrick: yet he intends his principles but 
for hypotheses. (f/anvil/e. 

Analytically, f adv. [from analytical.]* In such a 
manner as separates compounds into simples. See 
Analysis. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some poems to- 
be designed, set put analytically. 

■Jjjjfl 5 Oldisworth, in Johnson's Life of Smith. 

AwamKtick.'J'’ adj. [civeoJImfip, Fr. analytiquc.] The$; 
manner of resolving compounds into the simple 
constituent or component partv, applied chiefly to 
mental operations. * 


He was in logiek n great critick, 

Profoundly skill’d in analytick. ” « tfylibras. 

Analytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it,,j 
whether it be a species or an individual; and leadifius into the ' 
knowledge of it, by resolving into its first principles, or parts, 
its genenrk nature, nndfis special properties,; and therefore it 
is called the method of resolution. tVatts, Lugick. „ 

Avaly'tick.# n. s. Analytick method. 

Itcannot edify how, or by what rule of proportion, tkftt 
man’s virtue calculates, what hu elements are, nor what his 
rtudytieks, MUlvfy 'Iitf&e/iord<m. 


Your rant at analyticks, like dogs barking at the moon, 
hurts no body but yourself. That art will live, when you be 
dead; and those that know it, will not think it ever a wnit the 
worse for your not understanding it, or railing at it. 

Wallis, Correction of Hobbes, §. la. 

Of a long time I have suspected, that these modern 
analyticks were not sclentificul. Bp. Berkeley, Analyst, $.50. 

To .ANALYZE, v. a. [*\ <x</V-.] To resolve a com¬ 
pound into its first principles. See Analysis. 

Chymistry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in some 
measure, to ipkalyze them, nnd take asunder their heteroge¬ 
neous parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ; art 
having made them more simple or uncorupuuudcd, than nature 
alone is wont to present them us. Boyle. 

To analyze the itnniorality of any action into its last priui 
ciples; if it be inquired, why such an action is to be avoided, 
the immediate answer is, bcc-aiaa; it is sin. Xorris, Misrcll. 

When the sentence is distinguished into subject and predi¬ 
cate, proposition, argument, act, object, cause, effect, adjunct, 
opposite, Sfe. then it is analyzed analogically nnd metaphysi¬ 
cally. This lust is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
schools, when they speak of analyzing a text of scripture. 

Watts, Logiek. 

• A'nalyzf.r.'J- [Fr. analyzer. 

1. That which has the power of analyzing. 

Particular reasons incline me to doubt, whether the fire lie 
the true and universal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 

2. He who analyses, or investigates. 

This appointment of die great Author of nature is clearly re¬ 
vealed, ami well understood by the true analyser, however 
naturalists may value themselves on the discovery. 

Student, ii. 380. 

ANAMORPHOSIS. n. s. [ava! and uo&ri} De¬ 
formation ; a perspective projection of any thing, 
so that to the eye, at one point of view, it shall ap¬ 
pear deformed, in anqtherf an exact and* regular 
representation. Sometilncs it is made {o appear 
confused to the nuked eye, and regular, when 
viewed in a mirrour of a certain form. 

ANA'NAS. >1. s. The pine apple. 

It has a flower consisting of one leaf, divided 
into three parts, and funnel-shaped ; the embryos 
produced in tlic tubercles, afterwards become 
fruit; the seeds in the tubercles arc small, and 
almost kidney-shaped. 

The species arc, 1. Oval-shaped pine apple, with 
a whitish flesh. 2. Pyramidal pine apple, with a 
yellow flesh. 3. Pine apple, with smooth Ipaves. 
4. Pine apple, with shiuinn grepn leaves, and 
scarce any spines on their edges. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. Miller. 

Witness thou best anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imag’d in the golden nge. Thomson, Summer. 

ANA NAS, '.did. The same with penguin. See 
PENGUIN. *: 

A'navest.# h. s. [Gr. dvxis aiVo,*.] A metrical foot, 

# containing two short syllables and one long; or a . 
dactyl reversed. 

An ampest is all their music’s son". 

Whose, first two feet are short, and third is long. 

1 „ j Sir J. Davies's Orchestra, St 70. 

*> Therosjjvns no licence allowed by the aaeienta to the lust 
syllable of auapests. Bartley, Phal. Ill, 

Anapk'sticx.# adj. [Fr. ant^cUiquc.] Relating to 
, the anapcst\ tC£ a measure also often used in our 
ballads. • * . ... 

In my Latin Dissertation upon Johannes Antiochenns, I had 
started a,new observation about the measures of the anapesliek 
verse. '• Bentley, Phal. III. 
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Thus was this kind of metre [alliteration] at length swallowed 
Up and lost in our common burlesque alexandrine or anapestic 
verse. Percy an the Met. ofP. Plowmdn's t'itums. 

AxAfESTrcK.# n. s. Theannpcstick measure. 

A mini that thoroughly reads the books he pretends to dis¬ 
course of, would have been able to bring several seeming 
examples, where «m mmpestiek is terminated with a troehee, or 
a tribraehys, or a cretiek. Bentley, Phot. HI. 

AN A'PH ORA. n. s. [<x\<*pooei.] A figurt 1 , when 
several clauses of a sentence arc bcjfiyi with the 
same word, or sound; as, —; JVherc is the wise ? 
Where is the scribe ? Where is the disputcr if this 
world ? 


Milton, P.L, 
Confused : 


Anapleko'tick. ttdj. favaarXs^w.] * That which fills 
up any vacuity; used of applications which promote 
flesh. * , 

A'NARCTI. it. s. See Anarchy. An author of 
confusion. 

Him thus the anarch old, 

With faltering speech, and visage incompos’d. 

Answer’d. 

Ana'rchical. }' adj. [Fr. anarchique .] 
without rule or government. 

To take a plain prospect of those q/iarclficul confusions, and 
fearful calamities, which will inevitably ensue both in church 
and state. Howell* Instruct, for Par. Traml, p. iih. 

In this anarchical and rebellious state of human nature, the 
faculties belonging to the material world presume to determine 
the nature of subjects belonging to the supreme Spirit, t ’hryn,. 

A NA^RCtUfK.# adj. [Fr. auarchique.] Without rule. 
They expect, that they shall hold in obedience an annrrhick 
people by an anarchick law. Burke. 

A'narchisM.# n. s. [from anarchj.] Confusion; 
want of government. * * 

I do Ipok upon tliis bill as upon the gasping period of all 
good order: it will prove the mother of absolute anarchism. 

Sir E. l)erinn's Siiccrhes, p. i;;,. 

A'n akchist.# n. s. [Fr. anarchiste, which, as well 
our own word, is modern.] 1 Io who occasions 
confusion, who lives without submission to rule, 
or who defies government. It is used contempt¬ 
uously, but very unjustly so, by Mr. Tookc. 

I sec evidently that not he who demands rights, but lie who 
abjures them, is ail anarchist. Diners, of Pastcy,\\. i. 

A'narchy. n. s. [a’**(>xia.] Want of government ; a 
state in which every man is unaccountable; a state 
without magistracy. 

, Vflu're eldest flight 
And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. ( Milton. 

Arbitrary power is but the first natural step frogi anarchy, or 
the lavage fife; the adjusting power and freedom being an 
effect and consequence of inaturer thinking. Swift. 

ANA&A'ltCA. n. s. [from »V»' and <r f?.] A sort of 
dropsy, where the whole substance is stuffed with 
pituitousdniniours. (pliant. ^ 

When the lympha stagnates, or is extravasated under i lie 
'skin, it is called an anasarca. Arbuthnnl on Diet. 

Anaka'rcous. adj. [from onasarca.] Relating to an 
anasarca; partaking of the nature of %i f^msarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an ascites, ivittHpai Unasarcb wl 
swelling of her lilfily, thighs, and leg*. dhWisrmait T 

Anastoma'th5k, adj. [from »W and r<W.] That 
which has the quality of openingdicjvcijsels, oytf 
removing obstructions. \ m 

A NAS 1 'OM(ySIS. 'f- m s. [Fr, ariasfbmos'C, from that 
and «■«>«.] The iuoscuWttfola of vessel*, or the 
Opening of one vessel into another; a^tof the 


arteries into the veins ;<?.by .which communication, 
Cot^ravo adds, they help one another. 

ANA'STJtOPIHi.il’ h. s. [«’n»r?op->, a preposterous 
placing, from «varp,t$w.] A figure whereby words, 
which should have been precedent,Itjrc p<wtponed. 

.Anastrophe [is] a preposterous onjpr, or a, backward setting 
•• of words, thus: All Italy about 1 went, wliichis contrary to 
plain order, 1 went about all I tali/. Pcacham. Owed. ofE/oq. 

, Annst raphe, or inversion, is 1 u figure by which wc place last, 

’ and perhaps at a great distance from the licgingaing of ,the 
sentence, what, according to the common order, should have 
been placed first. Milton begins his Paradise Lost by - a 
beautiful example offthis figure. Walker, Rhetor.Grammar. 

ANATHEMA t w. s. [Gr. *\aW.] 

1. A curse pronounced by ecclesiastical authority; 
excommunication. 

The nnapiemata of the church sometimes denote more par¬ 
ticularly those gifts, which were hanged upon pillars, and set 
in public j'iew, as memorials of some great mercy which roeu 
had received from God. In ullusion to which, Socrates 
thinks the term anathema is used for excominuniCation, 
because thereby a man’s condemnation is published and pro¬ 
claimed, as if it were hanged up upon a pillar. 

Christian Antiquities, i. 249. 
Her bare tt-mthemns fall but like so many brutafuhfbia upon 
the schiMiiatic.il; who think themselves shrewdly hurt, for¬ 
sooth, by being cut off from the body, whieff they choose 
not to be of. South, Sermon*. 

2. Ang|icised, and written ana theme : but little used. 

Hut Ipnv i» this divinity confronted by the Apostle, who 
hath denounced ail anathema to him, whosoever snail deliver 
as matter of faith (for so the Apostle must be understood) 
beside what was then delivered? * 

S/ielthn, Miracles of Antichrist (r6rt>), p. ? 
Your holy father of Rome hath smuten with his thunderbolt 
of cxctmiimmirutions and anathrmes, at one time or other, 
most of the orthodox churches of the world. Ibid. p. 1 29. 

3. The object of the curse, or person cursed. This 
seems the original meaning, (hough now little used. 

^natiiema'iicai.. adj. [from anathema .] That 

'which has the properties of an anathema; that 
which relates to an anathema. 

Anatiiema'ticau.v. adv. [iron I'anathcmaticnl.] In an 
aiiathemutical manner. 

Anathematization.* n. s. [Fr. anathmafisalion.] 
An extreme cursing. Cot grave. 

To A » a'th km ah v. a. [l*’r. anal hemal iser, from 

anathema.] To pronounce accursed by eccle¬ 
siastical authority; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to lie anathematized, ami, with detesta¬ 
tion, branded and banished out of the church. Hammond. 
fr The pope once every year (on Maundy Thursday) excom¬ 
municates and anathematizes all heretics. 

V Bp. Bartow?* Remains, p. jao. 

She therefore [the church of Home] who is so very liberal 
of her anathemas and curses upon otheftljfig herself anathe¬ 
matized, with a vengeance, liy one whose authority sliejicrscll' 
¥ acknowledges to he divine. Trapp, Popery truly stated, part i. 

( Axa'themati/er,# it. s. [from anathema .] He'who 
pronounces an aKftlicma or curse. 

The higher strain of the censorious anrtthamatizSr, that 
breutta|f out w ocsjAih damnations. Hammond, Sermons. 

. llow many famous churches have been most unjustly 
T thundor-stofck with .direful censures of excommunication, 

' uport preWlre of this crime, whiclt have been less guilty 
than their anatApnalizcrs ! 0 jpjUp. Halt, Cases of Con. 

AnatFekhocs. adj. [from anas and Jero , Lat.] 
Producing ducks. Not in use. - 4 - 
e't|f there be anatfernui trees, whose corruption breaks forth 
into barnacles; yet, if they corrupt, they, degenerate into 
Wtce northern again. Brown, Er 
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Awa'tocmm. n. s. [anatocismus, Lat. «VaJoi«s , jt*o'j.] 
The accumulation of interest upon intorelt; the 
addition of the interest due for money lent, to the 
original sum, A species of..usury generally for¬ 
bidden, . ' 

Anato'mical.^ adj. [Lat analotnicus, Fr. anatomifuei] 

i. Relating or belonging to anatomy. , 

When we are taught by hjgick to view a tiling completely 
in all its parts, by the help of division, it has tne use of an 
anatomiotj knife, which dissects an animal body, and Separates 
the veins, arteries, nerves, muscles, inemhranes, <Jr. and 
shews Us the several parts which go {p the composition of a 
complete animal. _ Watt*, Logick. 

a. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy; 
considered as the object of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary distortion of the muscles, 

- which is the anatomical cam* of laughter; but there is another 
, cause of laughter, which decency requires. * Swift. 

3. Anatomized; dissected ; separated. . 

The continuation of solidity is apt to be confounded with, 
and, if we will look into »thc minute anatomical parts of 
matter, is little different from, hardness. Imc/cc. 

Anato'micai.i/Y. adv. [from anatomical .] In an 

anatomical manner; in the sense of ;yi anatomist; 
according to the doctrine of anatomy. 

While some affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence of anjlbr or fury, others have construed anatomi¬ 
cally, and denied that.part at all. Brown, J Vg. Err, 

Ana'tomjst.'} n.s. [Gr. «Wo,uof, Fr. anatomhtc.~] He 
that studies the structure of auinml bodies, by 
means of dissection; he that divides the bodies of 
animals, to discover the various parts. 

Anatomists adjudged, that if nature hud been suffered to run 
her own course, without this fatal interruption, he might hove 
doubled his age. • Howell. 

Hence when anatomistt discourse, 

IIow like brutes organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A hear might soon be made a wit; 

And 1 hot, for any thing in nature, 

I'igs might squeak love odes, dogs bark satire. Prthr. 

To Ana'tomizc.'I' v.a. [Gr. dn&iinv, Fr. anatomiscr .] 

1. To dissect an animal; to divide the body into its 
component or constituent parts. 

Our industry must even anatomize every particle of that 
body, which we arc to uphold. Hooker. 

2. To lay anything open distinctly, and by minuteparts. 

I speak but hrotne.lv of him, but sSoitld I anatomize him to 
thee us he is, I must blush and weep, and then must look jade 
and wonder. Shakspcarc. 

Then dark distinctions reason's light disguis’d. 

And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. • Denham. 

ANATOMY, n.s. [Gr. diiujo/sia.} ^ 

1. The art of dissecting the body. ^ 

It is proverbially said, Formica: sua bills inert, hnbet ct mut/mL 

sjdencm ; whereas these parts anatomy hath not discovered in® 1 
insects. Brown, Vnlg. E, 

It is therefore In the anatomy of the mind, as in that of t . 
body; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to th< 
large, 9 open, and perceptible parts, than by studying too muchT 
such finer nerves and vessels, as will Ms ever esatpe our ob- ’’ 
servation. * Pope. 

2. The doctrine of the structure jjf the body, Jearned 

by dissection. ♦ **• 

Let the muscles be well inserted and houndgurcthcr, 
cording to the knowledge of them whiefl is givenWp^anrfomy# 
$ Oryden. 

3. The act of dividing any thing, whether cqrpopal or 

intellectual. ** 

When a moneyed man divided his chests, he secjpq^h 
to himsylf richer than he i; therefore^a way to amplify any 
thing, j» to break it, and to make anatontyof it in severa^rts. 
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4. The body stripped of its integuments; a skeleton. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth. 

Then with a passion 1 would shake the world. 

And rouze from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shaktpcare. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, n thin meagre person. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-faced villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy hoUpw-cy’d, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. S/iaksprarr, Comedy of Ernmn. 

A'natron. n. s. The scum which swims upon the 
molten glass in the furnace, which, when taken off, 
melts in the air, and then coagulates into common 
salt. It is likewise that salt which gathers upon the 
walls of vaults. ' 

A / XBUiiY,'j~ u. s. Set; Ambury. Anbury is also a 
disease in turnips. See Grose’s Prov. Gloss, and 
Marshall’s Rural Economy of Norfolk. 

A'NCESTOll.-f' n. s. [Lat. ancessor lor antecessor ; 
Fr. anccslre , referred by Cotgrave to anleressnre, by 
others to ains^i. e. before, and cite, to be; written 
formerly aunriters , Foxe’s Prcf. to Sax. Gosp. and 
auncietcts, Stapleton’s Fort, of the Faith, 1505.J 
One from whom a person descends, eitlier by 
the father or thc^ mother. It is distinguished 
from predecessor; which is not, like ancestor , a 
natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary 
monarch succeeds to his ancestors ; an elective, to 
his predecessors. , 

And she lies buried with her ancestors, 

O, in a tomb where never scandal slept. 

Save this of hers. Shakspcryr, .1 inch ado about pithing. 

Cham was flic paternal aAcpstor of Minus, the father of Chus, 
the grandfather of Nimrod; whose sun was Bolus, the father 
of Minus. Rate'll. 

Obscure ! why pr’ythee what am I ? I know 
My lather, grandure, and great grandsirc too: 

If farther I derive my pedigree, 

I can but guess beyond the fourth degree. 

The rest of my forgotten ancestors, 

Where sons of earth Jikc him, or sons of whores. Dry,fen. 

A'n'cesthal.# adj. [from ancestor.'} Resembling 
ancestors. 

History is the great looking-glass, through whirh we way 
behold with ancestral eves, not only the vaopus actions of ages 
past, and the odd accidents that attend time; but also discern 
the different humours of men, and feel the pulse of..fofmer 
times. • Ilgwclfs Lett iv. tt. 

A / ncesthel.'|- adj. [from anchor.} Claimed from 
ancestors; relating to ancestors: a term of law. 
Johnson elsewhere writes it ancestral. 

Limitatton in actions ancestrel, was anciently so here in 
England. Hate. 

He soon afterwards solicited the office of sheriff from which 
all his neighbours were glad to be reprieved, but which he re¬ 
garded as a resumption of ancestral claims, and a kind of re¬ 
storation to blood after the attainder of n trade; 

jfc Johnson, Rambler, No. 191. 

A'ncestry. n. s. [from ancestor.} 

1. " Lineage; a series of ancestors, or progenitors; the 
persona w|ho compose the lineage. 

E Phedon I bight, quoth he; and do advance „ 

Mine ankestry from famous Coradia, » 

it. Who first to raise our house to honour did bejpu. Spetuer. 

A tenacious adherence to tlie tights and liberties transmitted 
♦om a who aft virtuous ancestry? publick spirit, and a love of 
one’s country 1 ,*«re the support wjd ornaments of government. 

-irt <ps . * ». 1 , » Addison. 

Say from wjrnt vxpUifi&ithtettiy ye cUum, 

Recorded eimmMln deathless fame ? / ’■ -P' 

2. The jionour of descent; birth. 


scepWd ancestry ye cUum, 
tin deathless fame 1 ? 
af descent; birth. 

x 


voi. I. 
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Title and ancestry rendera pood man more illustrious, but 
an ill one more contemptible. Add, son. 

A'nciikntey. it. s. [from ancient , suit! therefore pro¬ 
perly to be written ancientry.] Antiquity of u 
family: ancient dignity; appearance or proof of 
antiquity. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a measure 
*md a cinque pace; the first suit is hot and hasty,’like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fantastical; the wedding mannerly modest, as a 
measure full of state and anehenlry ; and th£h" comes repen¬ 
tance, and with his bad legs falls into the cimjite pace faster 
and faster, till he sinks into his grave. Shakspearc. 

A'NCI lOR.t n.s. [ anchura , Lat. nncep, anroji, Max.] 
t. A heavy iron, composed of a long shank, having a 
ring at one end to which the cable is fastened, and 
at the other? branching out into two arms or /looks, 
tending upwards, with barbs or edges on each 
side. Its use is to hold the ship, by being fixed to 
the ground. 

He said, and wept; then spread his sails before 
. The w bids, and reach’d at length the Cm nan shore : 

Their ant tern dropt, his crew the vessels moor. lin/dcn. 

X. It is used, by a metaphor, for “hny thing which-' 
confers stability qr security. 

Which hope we haVe as mi anchor of the soul, bc.th sure and 
■tedfast, and vjdch entereth iiito that withiTi the veil. JM, 

The forms of speech in which it is most commonly 
tiled, are, to cast anchor, to lie or rule at anchor 
and to weigh anchor. 

Tlie Turkish general perceiving tlmt the Rhodians would 
not be drawn forth t<> battle at sea, withdrew his fleet, 
when casting anchor, nnfl landing his men, he burnt the corn. 

KnnlU s, History of the Turks. 

Ent’ring with the tide, 

He dropp'd hit anchors, suftl hispars lie pil’d : 

Furl’d every sail, and drdwiii!*d'*wn tile mast. 

His vesstfi moor’d, and made with hankers lust. Dry den. 

Fr.r from your capital my ship resides 
At Rcithrus, and secure at a,:- hue ; uhr. Pope. 

4. The chape of a buckle; a buckle is usually de¬ 
scribed with its “ tongue and anchor.” 

To A'nciior. v. n. [from anchor .] 

]. To cast anchor; to lie at auditor. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock.’ Shakspearc, King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting their land- 
forces, which c^kic not. Bacon. 


1 ah I i shed usage] t>f the word anchoret is very antient. 
No hue will doubt this, wlien I add that the Saxon 
word ancep is anchoreta, solitaries , an hermit, a 
recluse, Barret, in his old dictionary, writes it 
anchcr ; and Chaucer, ankir. Horn, R. <5348.] 

- An anchor's cheer In'prison be my.liope 1 

Shot tspeare, Hamlet, iii. 2, 
' Fools ! tliey may feed on words, and live on air, 
Thutrlimbto honour by the pulpit's stair; 

Sit seven years pining in an anchor's chair. ; * 

Bp. Hull’s Satires, B. 4. Sat. 2. 
A'xeuouABLK.# adj. Fit lor anchorage. 

We hasted towanf. the Swalley road, judging the worst to 
lie past; the Indian shore being all the way in view of us, and 
the sea every where ao leagues from land anc/wrntdr. 

Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p, 40. 
A'nchok-hoi.d. 71. s. [from ^anchor and hold.] I'hc 
hold or* fastness of the anchor; and, figuratively, 
security 

The old English could express most aptly all the conceits of 
the mind in their own totigu*, without borrowing from any; 
as (iir example: the holy service of God, which the Latins 
called religion, because it knitted tile minds of men together, 
and most people of Europe have borrowed the same from them, 
they called lfiost significantly enn-J'astness, as the one and only 
assurance and fast anelwr-h<d<l of our souls health. Camden. 

A'NCiion-s>riTii. 11. s. [from anchor, and smith.] The 
maker or forger of anchors. 

Smithing comprehends all trades, which use either forge or 
file, from tlie anchors mil h to the watchmaker; they all work¬ 
ing by the same rules, though not with equal exactness, and all 
using the same tools, though of several sires. J/oxuu. 

A'xc non.ujK.'j- //. s, [Fr. anchraigc, murage.] 

1. Thu hold of the anchor. 

Let me resolve whether there he indeed such efficacy in nur¬ 
ture a(Td first production ; for if that supposal should tail us, all 
our anchorage were loose, and we should hut wander in a wild 
sea. Wot ton. 

2. 'The net of anchors belonging to a ship. 

The hark that hath discharg’d her freight, 

Returns with precious lading to the bay 

Troni whence at first she weigh’d her anchorage. Shakspearc. 

3. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a 
port. 

This corporation, otherwise a poor one, holds also the an¬ 
chorage in the harbour, and bushelage of measurable commo¬ 
dities, as coals, salt, &c., in the town of Fowcy. 

Carcw, Survey of Cornwall. 


Or the strait course to rocky Chios plow, / 

And anchor under Mi mos’ shaggy; brow. Pope. j 

2. To stop at;‘to t’Bv on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Isabel. Shakspearc. 

To A / Nciron.'{~ v. a. , * 7 

1. To place at aftchor ; as, he anchored his ship. 

2. To fix on. ' 

My tongue should to tny ears not name my boys, . 

’Till that my nails were anchor'd 111 thine eyes. Shakspearc. qjjjf 
[She] will'd me these tempests of vain love to fly, 4 ’ q 

And anc/ibr fast myself 011 virtue’s shore. ♦ 

Sidney, Astroph. and Stella. 
Posthmpas anchors upon Imogen. Shakspcar., Cym. yyj. 

There would lie anchor his aspect, and die .' f 

With looking on his life. Shakspearc, MhLlSjjtl Cl. j, 5 

_ Let ns anchor, our hopes, our trust, our eoiifijrtice, iipyn*v ^ 
his goodneS6., '' South, Serin, via. 141. * 

..... , . , , Witness that breast, 

>yhich in tny bosom anchor'd his whole rest. 

* Bp.He&yJfir.g’sPohiis. ( 

A'xcHou.-f' n. s. [Dr. jolipson sajp,i^MjkShakspcare 
seems to have'-used thisword-for anchoret, or an 
abstemious recluse person. And ltfr. Steevens ob- 1 

serves, that this abbreviation [he might liav$ said cs- 1 

14 


A'ni-horf.d.'J- parficipal adj. [from To anchor.] 

1. Held by the anchor. 

Like a well twisted cable, holding fast 
The anchofd vessel in the loudest blast. Waller. 

2friShaped liked an anchor; forked. Spoken of a 
^serpent. 

;** Shooting her anchnr’d tongue, 

Threat’ning her \ enom’d teeth. ^ 

gjfr More, Sang if IW Soul, P. 2. ii. 29. 

3. In heraldry, anchored, or entered , means a cross 
1 so termed; as the four extremities of it resemble 
the limit of an tmfehor. 

A'nchoress.* tt. s. [from anchor or anchcr.] A 
fetnrtlie recluse (in hermitess; a religious woman 
$t> who 4 yeth solitary, as Bullokar defines the word. 
* .. * c- Anch'resses that dwell 

Mew’it up in walls. # Fairfax, Tasso. 

fo this selected spot, now fomousmiOre 
Than anyjgrovc, mount, plain had been before. 

By relique, vision, burial, or birth, 

«C if anchoress or hermit. yjBroumc, Brit. Pastorals, ii. 4. 

A'tfCHoiiET.'f' T n. s. [contracted from amchorct, 
A'hchobite, - J- A recluse;' a hermit k 
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one that retires to the more severe duties of reli¬ 
gion. * 

Enforced solitariness is commonly seen in students, monks, 
friers, anchorites. Burton, Awt. Mel. p. Sy. 

Macarius, tile great Egyptian anchoret. 

• • Aoji. Usher , Answer to a Jesuit, p. T7S. 

Ilis poetry indeed fee took niong with him; but he mode 
that an anchorite as well as liimSelf. _ Sprat. 

You describe so well your hermitical state of life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for 11 cave in a 
rock, .with a fine spring," or any of the accoumiodatiftns that 
befit a solitary life. Pope. 

Anciio'vy. v. s. [from nnehem . Span, or anchioc, 
Ital. of the same signification. Formerly written 
anrhovr.] A little sea-fish, mucU^tised by way of 
sauce, or seasoning. Scaligcr describes the anchovt/ 
as of the herring kind, about the length of a finger, 
having a pointed snout, a wide nioutls, 11a teeth, 

' but gums as rough as a saw. Others make it a sort 
of sardine, or pilchard : but others, with better rea¬ 
son, hold it it peculiar species, very different from 
either. The fishing is chiefly in the night-time; 
when a light being put on the stern of their little 
fishing vessels, the anchovies flock round, and are 
caught in nets. Savory. 

Sausage*, anc/wves, tobacco, cavearc. 

Burton, A not. of Met. p. 7/5. 

They present me with some sharp sauce, or a disjj of dcli- 
catc anr/iones. Brewer's Lingua, ii. 1. 

We invent new sauces and pickles, which reseinfile the ani¬ 
mal ferment in taste and virtue, as the salso-iicid gravies of 
inert; the sanlt pickles of fish, anchovies, oysters. Hover, 

A'NeiriNeY.-* ft. s. Antiquity. See Ancienty. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, ns “ primus par regni,” the 
first peer of the kingdom, is ranked before all the* nobility, 
seated at the king’s right liaml, &c. And the rest of the 
bishops follow him, in their due precedency, according to the 
dignity and ancient tes of their respective secs. Jura Clin, p. 4 3. 

A'NO IK NT. tuij. [ancicn, Fr. antiquus, Lat.] 

1. Old; that happened long since; of old time; not 
modern. Ancient and old nre distinguished; old 
relates to the duration of the thing itself, as, an 
old coat, a coat much worn ; and ancient, to time 
in general, as, an ancient dress, a habit used in 
former times. Hut this is not always observed; 
for we mention old customs ; but though old be 
sometimes opposed to modcrita^ancicnl is seldom 
opposed to new but when new mentis modern. 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours belonging to 
the crown, in St. Edward’s or William file Con^uerour’s days, 
did hold. The numlier and nnmes of which manours, as all 
others belonging to common persons, he caused to lie written 
in a book, alter a survey made of them, now remaining in the 
exchequer, and called doomsday book; :uid such as by fiiffL 
book appeared to have belonged to the crown at that time, .1 rtr^ 
ended ancient demesnes. Cone/. 

a. Old; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wisdom, and in length of days under¬ 
standing. . J„b. xii. it. 

Tliales affirms, that find comprehended all things, and that 
God was of all things the most ancieyL because be never bad 
any beginning. ^ 

Industry » 

Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe. 

3. Past; former. 

I see thy fury: if I longe r stay. 

We shall begin our anneal bickerings. 

A'ncient. 5 " n. s. [front ancient, ad/.] 
r. Those that lived in old time were called ancients, 
opposed to the modem®.' 1 • 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade, ’■ 

As kings dispense with laws themselves have made; 


Bntrigh. 
Thonisan^J 

Shakspeare. 


Moderns beware ! or if you must offend 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end. Pope. 

2. Senior: not in use. 

He toueheth it as a special pre-eminence of Junius and An- 
dronicus, that in Christianity they were, his ancients. Hooker. 

3. Old" nten. 

They called together all the ancients of the city 5 and all their 
youth-rail together, and their women to the assembly. 

Judith, vi. 1 6 . 

'I he same year were appointed two of the ancients of the 
people to bcPjudgc*. ... ITist. Susan. 5. 

A'ncjF.NT.' j~ n.s. [This word is also written anshent, 
and hcraldick writers call the- guidon used at fune¬ 
rals an anskent, Cowel supposes the word to have 
been corrupted by sailors from end-sheet. See 
Cowcl’s Interpreter in Y r ..A ncient.] 
i . The flag or streamer of a ship, and, fermcrly, of 
a regiment. 

More dishonourable ragged than an o!d faced ancient. 

Shut spectre, lien. Tt l . P. 1 . 
2. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Pistol1 
whence in present use, ensign. 

1 ’■ This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it, 

The same indeed, a very valiant fellow. Shakspeare. 

A'ncienti.y. adv . [from ancient .'] In old times. 

Ticbisoud anciently pertained unto this crown; now un- 
ju 1 ly possessed, and as unjustly abused, by those who have 
neither title to bold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney. 

The cole wort is not an .neiiiy, though that were anciently 
received, to the vine only; but to any other plant, because it 
drawqtli strongly the. fattest juice of the earth. Bacon. 

A'nciemness. j- n.s. [Fr. andeunde.] Antiquity; 
existence from old times. 

Never shall ve sec them trowly grounde ther doynges upon 
God's hoy le worde, hut eyt^er upon tlier owne fylthye trady- 
cyoiis, or upon the crokcd lUStomcs of the countrey’ brought in 
fvrst of all by ther iiirscl counscll, or upon tlie auncycntnessc of 
ther fathers, or holincsse of ther doctors. 

Bale, Yet a Course at the Homythc Farr, fob 19. 

The Fesccninc and Saturnian were the same; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientness, when Saturn reigned 
in Italy. Dryaen. 

A'ncien riiY.'f' u. s,, [from ancient.'] 

1. The honour or ancient lineage; tlie dignity of 
liirth. 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard i* the most min¬ 
gled, and most uncertain. Wherefore, most foolishly do the 
Irish think to ennoble themselves, by wresting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himself front any in 
certain. Spenser on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the Between, <\it getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, fighting. Shakspeare . 

2. The character or imitation of antiquity. 

Herfllds may here take notice of the antiquity of the r art; 
and, for their greater credit, blazon ohi'oaiLjliis precious piece 
of ancientry; for before the time of Soiilir.imi.-. we hear no 
news of coats or crests! Hr. gays Post-',,111111, p.236. 

You think the ten or twelve fir-f lines the best; now I am for 
the lourtcen Inst; add, that they contain not one word of 
nv.rirrhy. ’ IV eat to Cray. Lett. y. sect. 3. 

A'nciknty*". n.s. [Fr ; ancienne/er Age: antiquity. 

Is no: the forciiniiied council of ai.eteufy above a thousand 
'*j«u s ago ? Mart.n on Hu Mu.r.age of' Priests, sign, I. ii. Is. 

ASCijuEM n.s. [Lat.] The sacred shield of the 

Hdinatts". 

ltecorded to have been sent from heaven in a more celestial 
■7 manner than the ««<■»/«• of ancient Home. 

_ Pott eh on the Xwmbcr < 566 , p. 176. 

u: ' The AojarA secured their palladium ; the Homans their 

' ancilr; ami now the Homan Cgtbplichs have so great care of 
1 their images. Brerinfs Saul and Samuel at Kndor, p. 385. 

Ancillary.# cuij. [Lat. and Haris. Chaucer call* 

’ the Virgin Mary the ancillc of the Lord Fr. anciilc, 
x 1 
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Lat. ancitla .] Attendant upon; subservient, as an 
handmaid. 

it is beneath the dignity of the king's courts to be merely 
amtHari / to ot iter inferior jurisdictions. Blackstonc. 

Ancle. See Ankle. 

An co. me.# n. s. A small ulcerous swelling, formed 
unexpectedly. A word used in the North of Eng¬ 
land. Boucher. 

A'ncony. w. s. [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought 
into the figure of a flat iron bar, dbout three tcet 
long, with two square rough knobs, one at each 
end. Chambers. 

A.VD.'f* conjunction. [Sax. anb, front anab, the im¬ 

perative of the Sax. antm-ab, to pud to, or ma/.e on 
heap ; according to Mr. *Tooke. Dr. Jamieson pre¬ 
fers the Icelandick end, and the Su-Goth. 'acn, both 
mennijtg and as well as if ; which indectl may more 
probably be the parent than (lie compound word 
unan-ab.] 

1. The particle bv which sentences or terms are 
joined, which it is not easy to explain by any sv- 
nonimous worth • 

Sur^ bis honesty 

(Jot him small gains, blit shameless flattery, 

A ml filthy brocauc, and uiiseemlt shift i, 

And borrow base, and some good ladies gilts. Spenser. 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to tonic my own 1 Cowley. 

The Dant". nnconijiKT’d oiftprimrinarch behind; 

And Morin!, the last of limnnil kind. T)ryd< n. 

It shall ever he inj study to make ili.eoveries of this nature 
in human life, and to settle the proper distinctions between tin: 
virtues and perfections of mankind, find those false colours a.nl 
resemblances of them that shine i(ike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

9 * , Ithiis'ri. 

2 . And sometimes signifies though, and seems a con¬ 
traction of and if; or means simply if. 

It is the nature of extreme self-lover., as they will sir an 
house on fire, and it were but to roast their eggs. 11m m. 

Nay, and I sutler this, I may go graze. 

Beiium. and !•'/. IVomau's I’m-, i. 

. In and if the and is mlundun&ind is omitted bv 
all later writers, Dr. Johnson sav-s; and Mr. Toohe 
approves it. The usage of it i> foinul in our estab¬ 
lished version of the New Testament. 

I pray thee, I.aunce, an' if thou secst my boy, 

Bid him make baste. Shahs peart; T urn Cent, if Verona. 

But and if that servant say in his heart, My I.ord dclaveth bis 
coining. ® _ St. Luke, xii. 45. 

A'ndabatism.# n. v. [front andubater, Lat. Gladia¬ 
tors, who fought hood-winked ; which word fanda- 
batie) stands in Ash nnd in James’s Military Dic¬ 
tionary, but without any notice of this anglicised 
formation from it.] Uncertainty. 

To state the question, that we might not fall to andahatism, 
we are to understand, that as there lie two kinds of perfection, 
one of our way, the other of our country to which we are 
travelling; so there are two kinds also of fulfilling God’s law, 
one of thU life, the other of the next. 

Shiffurd’t Learned Discourses, (1^35) p. m. 

ANDANTE.* adj. ,[ital.] In inusick j-exprfcssivc, 
distinct, exact. 

.V>JmitoN.'j~ n.s. [supposed by Skinner to be cor¬ 
rupted from hand-iron; an iron that may be moved 
by the hand, or may supply the plajb or*a hand. 
By others imagined to be a corruption of end-iron, 
and in the north called brand-iron .] Irons at the 
end of a fire-grate, in which the spit turns; or irons 
in which wood is laid to burn. 
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If you strike nn entire body, as an andiron of brass, at the top, 
it iimlutli a more treble sound, and at the bottom a baser. 

Bacon. 

ANnno , r.YNAi..*f~ adj. [Fr . androgine, from nnd 
yum.] Having two sexes; hermnphroditicul. 
Andik/gvnai.ly. adv. [from androgyiial .] In the 

form of hermaphrodites; with two sexes. 

The examples hereof huve undergone no real or new tran- 
sexion, but were androgyna/ty born, and under some kind of 
hermaphrodites. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Anoho'oyne.# 11. s. [Fr. androgyne, front und 
■yxivvi.] A kind of hermaphrodite. 

What shall I say of these vile and stinking androgynes, that 
is to say, these moil-women, with their curled locks, their 
crisped and frizzled hairi' Harmin's Trims/.if lleza, p. 173. 

Plato, under the |xtsou of Aristophanes, tells a story, how 
that at first there were three kinds of men, that is, male, female, 
and a tjiird jnixt species of the ofuer two, called for that reason 
androgynes. Ferranti's Lure Melancholy, p. 7a. 

Andko'oySols. adj. The same with androgynal. 

ANDRO'GYNUS.'Y v. s* See Androuynal. An 
hermaphrodite; one that is of both sexes. This 
androgynm is given by Dr. Johnson. But our 
elder dictionaries give the substantive androgyne, 
which is from the Fr. sub. andtogync ; as I have 
shewn. See Androgyne. 

Andro'tomv. n.s. [from atsf amllsV-M.] The prac¬ 
tice of cutting human bodies. * Diet. 

Ant/ar.# prep. [« and near. ] Near. 

The cardinal, pushed on, I suppose, by Walpole, eontinues 
to pursue me; and to fright the clergy of all sorts, as iimcli n< 
lie can, from coining niieai me. Up. Alterhury, Lett. 50, 

A'nkcdote. }• n. s. [Gr. *V«* v e/w.] 

1. Something yet unpublished; secret history. 

Some modem anecdotes aver, 

ilc nodded in his elbow chair. Prior. 

2. It is now used, after the French, lor a biographical 
incident; a minute passage of private life. 

Tin ts and aneedutis relating to persons, who have rendered 
tlieir names illustrious m puhliek and national stations, are com¬ 
monly recorded at large in obvious books. 

IVarlon, Life of Bathurst. 
They will also specify the (I w remaining anecdotes, which 
occurred in a life so retired and sedentary as his. 

Mason, Life of Gray. 

Aniocuo'ticai,.# adj. Relative to anecdotes. 

Particular r/»m/i.%jjftr.iiljtioiis, whose authority is unknown 
or suspicious. Hahnghinhe to Pope, 

To Ane'i.e.# v. a. [from Max. ole, oil. Aueted, iit- 
unctus, Prompt. Parv. Sometimes written annoil.’] 
To give extreme unction. 

.’When lie was houseled and uncled, and had all that a Chris¬ 
tian man ought to have. Mm Id' Arthur, iii. 175. 

4 * Ulihoiisel’d, disappointed, im ane/ed. Shakspran; llamlct. 
•* Supposing that either lie knewe or prophesied of his depar¬ 
ture; yet, before his departure, we sent for the abbot of the 
house to annoy/e him. Caoendish’ sLife if C. H'olsey. 

Anemo'grapiiy. n.s. [««,<*©* and y^difu.'] The 
description of the winds. 

Anbaio'mjstek. n.s. [ait,u^ and yin-jo*.] An in¬ 
strument contriya^’to measure the strength or vq- 
locit/Af the vvinefr 

fANFIMONE. n. s. [«»*jumwi.] The wind flower. 
Upog top of its single stalk, surrounded l>y a leaf, is pro¬ 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, w ith many stamina in 
the center; the seeds are collected into mi oblong head, and 
, surrounded with n copious down. The principal colours in 
ttncmonics, are white, red, blue, and puqile sometimes curiously 
intermixed. _ MUIcr. 

Wind flowers are distinguished into those with broad and 
hard leaves, and those with narrow and soft ones. The broad 
leaved anemony roots should be planted about the end of Sep- 
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teinber. These with small leaves must not be put into the 
grown J till the end of October. Mortimer. 

From the soft, wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anvmunirt, auriculas, enrich’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. Thornton, Spring. 

Anemoscope. • n. s. [*vt;nml o*iv<&.} A ina- 
chino invented to foretel the changes of the wind. 
It lias been observed, that hygroscopes made pf 
cut’s gut proved very good anemoscopes, seldom 
failing, by the turning the index about, to tt>rctel 
the shifting of the wind. ^ ( /lumbers. 

Ane'nt.'I* prep. A word used in die Scotch dialect. 

1/ Concerning; about; as, he said nothing anent this 
particular. 

2, Over against; opposite to; as, lie lives anent the 
market-house. Dr. Johnson has omitted to state, 
that anent is common in our northern counties for 
opposite. It is most probably from tlie^Sux. 011- 
jean, e.r'advcrso. It is sometimes written aliens/, 
and so spoken in the North of England ; and is also 
written alien/is, in our oldest authors. 

And right anntsl him a dog snarling, Ii. ./unum, A/cti. ii. (<■ 

I cannot hut pass you my judgement nnrnl tjiosc six con¬ 
siderations, which yon offered, to invalidate those authorities 
that I so much rovereiio$. A'. Ch. I. lo A. Henderson, p. 5 A. 

Axes. 7 j,_ Sm 'pi 1L . M) ; rc s or beards of corn. Diet . 

Awns. ) * 

A'nei'iusvi,'}' ?/..«. C -ts-'ft/vv', I-Y . aiienrisine.} *A di*— 
ease of the arteries, in which, either by a preter¬ 
natural weakness of any part of them, they become 
excessively dilated, or by a wound through their 
coats, the blood is extravasatod amongst the adja¬ 
cent cavities. JSfntrp. 

In the orifice, then: vvasu throbbing of the arterial blood, 
as in an anrar'sin H iseinan. 

Anl'/w. «(/<’. [Ironin' and new, l)r. Johnson says; 
but it is 1 atlur from all aud ne a-,- which two words 
Clnuieer uses for anew. Antxo was also ancientIv 
w rit I ei 1 o/’wrtc.] 

>. Over again : another time; repeatedly. J his is 
the most common use. 

iVor, if at mischief taker., on the ground 
Be slain, lint prix’ners lo tin: pillar bound, 

At either harrier plac’d; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew, the Rent invade- Drydni. 

That a., in birth, in beauty you excel,. 

The muse might dictate, and the poet tell: 

Your art no other art can speak ; suul you 

To shew how well you play, must play owii’. Pilot. 

The miseries of the civil war did, for many ydtrs, (liter the 
inhabitants of our island from the thoughts id engaging anew 
in such desperate undertakings. Addnon. 

2. Newly; in a new manner. 

lie who begins Into is obliged to form am ie the whole dis¬ 
position of his son), to acquire new habits of life, to practise 
duties to which he is utterly a stranger. /toons. 

Ane'wst, or Axeust.# adv. [Sax. nepej r, neighbour¬ 
hood.'} Nearly, almost. “ Annul, the matter,” i. e. 
about the matter. Much used m Berkshire. 

AnPua'ctcose.'I" 7 adj.[Vr. aiifret&mr, from anfrae- 

Anfra'ctuois. 5 i,ts > Lat.] Winding; mazy; full 
of turnings and winding passages. 

Behind the drum are several vaults and mt/rnrfwoWnvities 
in the ear-hone, so to intend the least sound imaginnMc, that 
die sense might be affected with it; as we see in subterraneous 
caves and vaults, how the sound is redoubled. Hay. 

This is that part which deeply insinuates itself into all the 
mifractuous passages of the brain. Smith's Old Age. p. 

ANFRA / cri'oi?sNE8s.*f’ «. s. [from anfractuous.} Ful¬ 
ness of windings and turnings. This word, given 
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and defined by Dr. Johnson, is, in our old dic¬ 
tionaries, what is written anfrae/uosity; [Fr. an- 
Jiactimite,} and explained by Cotgrave “ a mani¬ 
fold (and uneven) compass, involution, turning or 
winding about.” 

Arteries taking their rise from the left rapsula of the heart, 
bringing through several circuits ambages, and nufractiwdlies, 

. tile vital spirits. Kohctnu, Tr. iii. 22. 

A.nthaVitre. n.s. [from anfrarlus, J.at,] A turn¬ 
ing; a mazy winding and turning. Dirt. 

Axgaria'tiox.# rLat. anguiio, to press.] Exertion. 

Tills lending of God’s Spirit must m-tlicr be a fum'd rme.v- 
iialitai; (at if God would feoffe grace end sdv.i'inii up-m us 
against our wills,) iltir some sudden protru -nil to good. 

« /Jg. thill's Hr:::, p. I : 

The earth yields us fruit, bus it !■ only pm hip. mice a year, 
and that not without much cu t and angaria/,. '-taquirio•' belli 
our labour and patience. tip. I Ml s linn, p. -! y. 

A'NClKL.'f' //. s. [(Jr. difihZi", ang.-'us, Lat. anjcl, 
Sax.] 

1. Originally ti messenger. ASpiiit employed by God 
# in tlie administration of human a fairs. 

Some holy oiigi t 

1'ly to the court of Kngl.tnd, and unfold 

III. incssaer ere he come. S' r ’. rpeare. 

If.id in such .1 l?nowh dge of the eoiisri'e.liou of mao, a. it 
possible ring' ! h.'ie.andil lseiit'OO hi• Mid.i r ha,; v.es.-joll 
inne vi quite oria 1 idea ol In., absent e. Lm 

2. Angel is sometimes used in a bed aeiw*; 5. angt/s 
of 11 (If/ III ss. 

Anrlthev had a l.mj over them, wliiih v..is the <7.0 , •' o! the 
bottomless pit. * Heii.'atiam. 

p Angel , in scripture, sometimes, menus man uf (Am!, 
prophet. , 

4. Angel is used, in the <t.y!c of love, for a beautiful 
person. 

Thou hast the sweeti't face 1 1 vet look’d oil. 

Sir, as 1 have a soul. she is an me.iStmt 'genre. 
r, A messentrer ol’anv kind. 

J C* • . , , , 

I'ut lu*M\ the (!« ar * <>I t!h* Npr.DiT, 

1 lit* ll'jjlt iuilillc. //. . foKSttll. S't'l Sf't’l '.ci y/, II. (\. 

6. A ]litre of money ancimtiv coined and impressed 
with an angel, in men ion of an ob'i rvution of Pope 
Oregon, that the pagan Angti, or English, were so 
beautiful, that if they were eliri-dituis, they wouhl be 
ungel 1, or riiigth. Tim nan wits mud at ten 
shillings. 

Take an 1 mpty bason, put im i:n::rl of geld, or wn.it you n 
into it; thi'ii po so t.ir from the bn-oi^-'iii x An i.mue.t sec the 
V i/«g</,because it i' iiol in .1 right line; then fill thebirno > all 
Witt 1 r, and \ oil will see it out ni ii, place, I'.Lcause of the "■ 1 )' '- 
tion. • t/'-'e 

• Shako the ha m 

Of hoarding nhlmls; their iiupr.-o.iM r meets , 

Set that: at libel;y. S'altptare. 

Ahxc.EL. udj. Kesemblii'g angels; tmgxlie.il. 

I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
Start into her fare; a ihou-and innocent shames 
Ill iiege/whiteness bear away those blushes. ShaXspeare. 

v Or virgins vi'ited by angrt power.. 

IVitli go ill an crowns and wreal Ill's ol lieav’iily flnvv’rs. 

Popt, /tape of the T.och. 

A'xgei.-auf.* n. s. 'I'he existemv or state of angels. 

Win should you two. 

That, happily, have Imen as chaste as I am, 

Fairer, 1 thiuk.^v much, (for yet your faces, 

ruin*,) 


Fairer, 1 think, kv much, (for yet your faces, 
I.ike aneiciit wfll-hnilt piles, shew worthy ruit’ 
Alter that <in«rl-agc turn mortal devils? 


1 /leanm. and TV. Valnds.a-tn, 

ANgel-i, ixE.'j” adj. [from angel and //£>.] llcsem- 
bling an angel. 
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Myself have been an idle truant. 

Omitting the sweet benefit of time. 

To clothe mine age with angcl-like perfection. 

Skakspeare,T- Gent. Per. ii. 4. 
In heav’n itself thou sure wer’tdrest 
With that angel-like disguise. Waller, 

AngeTically.# advi" In an angeliek manner; like 
an angel. - * 

A'ngel-winged.# atlj, [^from? angel and wing.'] ■:> 

She [philosophy] all angel-winged 
The heights of science, and of virtue gaigs. 

Where all is calm and clear*!' ^ Thornton, Spring. 

A'ngel-worsh i p.* n. s. The worshipping of angels. 
Angel-worsktp is plainly forbidden in the test of St. Paul, 
which I am now considering, |Col. ii. 19, 20.] as also in Kcv. m\. 
10, xxii. 9. Trapp '.t l\>pcn/ Iru/i/ »/n/ei/,|>art 2. 

A'nuel-shot. v. s. [perhaps properly angle-shot, 
being fblden together with a hinge.] Chain shot, 
being a cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves 
being joined together by a chain. Diet. 

ANGELICA. n.s. Lat. ah angelica 1•ietute.] The 
name of a plant. 

It has winged leaves divided into large segments;* 
its stalks are hollow and jointed; the flowers grow 
in an tunbel upon the tops of the stalks, and consist 
of five leaves, succeeded by two* large channelled 
seeds, . . 

The ( species are, 1. Ccttmnon or manured angelica. 
2. Greater w ild angelica. 3. Shining Canada an¬ 
gelica. 4. Mountain perennial angelica, with co¬ 
lumbine leaves. • Miller. 

ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing) [ Aralia , Lat.] 

The flower consists of many leaves, expanding in 
form of a rose, wliicli arc naked, growing on the top 
of the ovary: these flowers are succeeded by glo¬ 
bular fruits, which are soft and succulent, and full of 
oblong seeds. Miller. 

Angf/ucai. adj. [angelicas, Lat.] 

1. Resembling angels. 

It discovercth unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
rietli up, with an angelical swiftness, triir eyes, that our mind, 
being informed of his visible marvels, may continuajly travel 
upward. ; Ralegh. 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 

■ Others more mild 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelica/ to many a harp, 

Their own herojek deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle. Milton, P. Z>. 

3. Belonging to angels; suiting the nature or dignity 

of angels. . 

It may be encouragement to consider the pleasure of specu¬ 
lations, which do ravish and sublime the thoughts with more 
clear angelical contentments. Wilkins's Uredalus. 

Ange'licalness. n. $. [from angelical.'] The quality 
of being angelical; rcscmbluQce of angels; excel¬ 
lence more than human. 

Angk'uck.'J' adj. [angelicas, Lat. amjcllic, Snx.] 
Partaking of the nature of angels; angelical; above 
human. Spenser has placed the accen$pu the first 
syllable. • ' a , 

Got visit her, in her chaste howrc of rest, 

Accoinpanyde with anmdiek delights. Spenser, Sonnet. 

Here, happy creature, fair an "click Eve, 

Partake thou also. • ^ Milton. 

My fancy form’d thee, of angeliek kind, 0 
Some emanation of the all beauteous mind, • Pope. 

A'NGELOT.-f- M, S. 

i, A musical Instr^jcnt, somewhat resembling a lute. 

Did. 
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2. A gold coin, the value of half an angel. [Pr. ati- 
gelM, which Cotgrave translates the English angel; 
and some suppose to have been coined at Paris, 
while subject to the English. Yet the. French an¬ 
tiquaries take no notice of that, but (hat it was cur¬ 
rent in France, and was so called from the impress 
on it of an angel bearing an armorial shield. See 
Laeombe. See Roquefort, Gloss, do la Langue 
Rojn. Angelot, Angklet.] 

3. A cheese so called. Cotgrave. 

Skinner mentions this cheese to have been brought 
from Nornnuid^, and supposes it to have been so 
culled from sortie person of the name of Angelot, who 
first made or brought it into vogue. Mr. Boucher 
thinks it might owe its name to the price, i. e. of an 
angel cut angelot. But these conjectures are removed 
bv the authority of Roquefort, who tells us, that 
the angelot cheese is certainly made in Normandy, 
and particularly in that part of it called Auge. 
whence angelot, and by corruption angelot. 
A'NGEK. n. s. [a word, Dr. Johnson says, of no cer¬ 
tain otynfologv, but, with most probability, derived 
by Skinner from anje. Sax. vgred; which, however, 
seems to come originally from the Latin an go. The 
Goth, angur, trouble or grief, must also belong to the 
Lat .'ango. The Sax. anjpii lie, terrible, is, how¬ 
ever, of near kin to anger,] 

1. Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of the mind, 

upon the receipt of any injury, with a present pur¬ 
pose of revenge. lend i. 

Angrr is like 

A full hot horse, who being allow'd his way, 

Self-mettle tires him. Skaksprnrr. 

Was the Lord displi used against the river?? was thine anger 
against the rivers? was thy wrath against the sr.i, that thou 
didst ride upon thine horse's and thy chariots of salvation ? 

Hub. iii, 8. 

Anger is, according to some, a transient hatred, or at least 
very like it. f ^ Smilh. 

2. Pain, or smart, of a sore or swelling. In this sense 
it seems plainly deducihle from angor. 

! made the experiment, setting the mot a where the first vio. 
Icnce of my pain began, and where the greatest anger and sore¬ 
ness still continued, notwithstanding the swelling of my foot. 

Temph •. 

3. This substantive is not often used in the plural 
number. 

You’re ttio remiss and wanton in your angers. 

Reaurn. ami Id. Wife for a .Month, ii, 1. 
Whose voices, angers, and terrors, and sometimes bowlings, 
also he said he often heard. 

Abp. Usher's Answer to a Jesuit, p. iyy. 
To A'ngek. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make angry; to provoke; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meanest artisan, which carrieth a good 
mind ? S Jlooker. 

Sometimes lie angers me. 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. Shaktpeare. 
There were sonieHate taxes and impositions introduced, 
which rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 

It anger’d Turcnne, once upon n day, 

To scan footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope. 

2. To make painful. 

He tumeth the humours back, and mahrth the wound bleed 
inwards, and angercth malign ulcers and pernicious imposthu- 
Qinutious. Bacon. 

A'ngek ly. adv. [from anges;.] In an angry manner; 
like one offended: it is now written angrily. y 
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Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerfy ? Shakspeare. 

Such tester's dishonest indiscretion, is rather charitably to be 
pitied, than their exception either angerly to ba grieved at, or 
seriously to be confuted. — Carew. 

A'nuebness.# n. s. The state of being angry. ’ *. 

Hail, innocent of angerncss! 

MS. died by U'arto «, Hist, Ena. Poetry, i. 315. 

Angio'gbaphyJ n. s. [from a’yU'Ur and 7 pxfu.] 
description of vessels in tjic human body; nerves, 
veins, arteries, and lymphaticks. • 

Angio'logy. n. s. [from *’7 ftTor and ?.i'y(gp.] A trea¬ 
tise or discourse of the vessels of a human body. 

Anuiomonosi'e'iuuius. adj. [fromVyf*ro», */oii© J » anti 
owff/i-..] Sticlt plants as have bett one single seed 
in the seetl-pod. 

Angki'tomy. 11. s. [from ar’yJirov and rlpw, to cut.] A 
cutting opeu of the vessels, as in the opening of a 
vein or artery. 

A'NGLE.'j ?i. s. [ttngli, Fr. angulus, Lat.]* 

1. The space intercepted between two lines intersect¬ 
ing or meeting, so its, if continued, they would inter¬ 
sect each other. 

Angle, of the centre of a circle, is untangle whose 
vertex, or angular point is at the centre of a circle, 
anti whose leg-' are two semidiameters of that circle. 

Slone’s Did. 

2. A corner. This definition occurs in Builokur’s 

old Expositor. • 

Into the utnio-t angle of (he world. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. ix. 47. 

A'N'GJ.F.'j" ». f. [Goth, nngnl, hamus. Sax. angel. 
German anti Dutch, angel.'] An instrument to 
take fish, consisting of a rod, a line, and a lit* ok. 

She also had an angle in her hand; but the taker was so 
taken, that -he had forgotten taking. Sidney. 

(live me rhii.i- angle, we’ll to the river there, 

My linisich playing far ottj T will betray 

Tawny fum'd fish ; my bending hook shall pierce 

Their slimy jaws. Shakspcare, Ant. and C/eop. 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; ™ 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the scaly breed. 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pope. 

To A'NCLE.'f* v. v. [from the noun.] 

1. To fish with a rod and hook. 

The. ladies angling in the crystal !a$& 

Feast on the waters with the prey they take. _ Waller. 

There meditate my time away, 

And angle on. and beg to have 

A rjuk t passage to a welcome grave. Walton, Mugler's JVi.il/. 

2. To try to gain by some insinuating artifices, as fishes 
arc caught by u bait. 

By this face, 

This seeming brow of justice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for. Skakspcaet. 

The plcasant’st angling is to sec the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shakspeare. 

To A'ngi.e.% f. a. [Dr. Johnson has confounded 
this verb active with the neuter*}’ To entice. 

If* lie spake courteously, he angled the people’s hearts: if he 
were silent, he mused upon some dangerous plot. Sidney. 

You have angled me on with much pleasure to the jbateh’d- 
house; and I now find your words true, That good rompnny 
makes the way seem short. Walton, Comp/, Angler, ch. 1. 

A'wgled.# part. adj. Having angles. 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of eurious fowls and fish ; • 

Borne lie dry-ditches, some motes round with broths; 

Mounts marrow.bone?; cuts fiftywwg/ct/custards. 

B.Joimn, Masques. Wept, Triumph. 
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Like many-angled figures in the book 
Of some great conjurer. Donne, Poems, p. 66. 

Tho thrice threc-ang/cd beech-nut shell. Bp, Hall, Sat, iii. 1. 

A'ngle-hod. n. s. [angel roedc, Dutch.] The stick 
to which the line and hook al e hung. 

; It differcth much in greatness; the smallest being fit for 
thatching of houses; the second bigness is used for angle-rods, 
unify in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 

Bacon. 

He makes a May-fly to' a miracle, and furnishes the whole 
country with anglc^odx. Adduon. 

A'ngi.er. 11. s. [from angle.'] He that fishes with an 
angle. 

He, like a patient angler, ere lie strook. 

Would let them play u while upon the hook. Dryden. 

Neither do birds alfine, but many sorts of fishes, feed upon 
insects; as is well known to ai^-lcrs, who bait thgir hooks with 
them. * Hay. 

A'NGLES.# n. s. [Laf. Angli.] A people of Germany; 
a name also by which the English have been called. 

The number of Saxons and Angles, Jutes, anJ other nations 
that came over, were not only sufficient to conquer and waste 

- this whole province, hut even to plant and people it soon again 
with numerous and new inhabitants. 

Temple, Intr. Hist, of Eng. 

Demanding by what name this people were railed, answer 
was made him, iGft^ori.j that they were callcd^lng/es, or rather 
(if it were pronounced its they then called themselves) Excel* 
«- i-< that js to say, Eniflish. The reverend father, perceiving 

this nanuf’to allude unto the name, of <1 11 get 1 in Latin, said. 
Verily not without 1 ause are they called Angles, for they have 
faces like angels. Vcnlegan's Reslil. p. 153. 

A'mglican. - adj. [from Anglui.] English. 

He projected, by pensions unto hopeful persons in either 
university, to maintain a seminary of youth instituted in piety 
and learning upon the sober principles and old establishment 
of the Anglican eliurih. /, Fill, Life of Hammond, $ 1. 

A'ngi.ican.# n.. s. A nu mber of the church of 

England. 

The old persecutors, whether Pagan or Christian, whether 
Arion or Orthodox, whether Catholiiks, Anglicans, or Cal¬ 
vinists, actually were, or at least they had the decorum to pre¬ 
tend to he, strong Dogmatists. Burl 1 ’< Letter to It. Burke. 

To Anglicise.* v. t a. [from Anglos.] To make 
English ; to convert into English. 

He fthe letterll| pleaded, that the same place and powers, 
which t had m the Creek language, he stood fully intitlcd to 
in the English ; ami that therefore of right lie might to lie pos¬ 
sessed of the place of T evm in all Creek words anglicised, as 
system, hypocrite, etc. Edwards, Can. (Yif. p.275. 

The glaring affectation of anglicising Latin words. 

*1 ViotonF.flg, Poetry, ii. 282. 

A'xiM.irisM.'f' //. i. [from Alights. Eat.] A form of 
spoccjj peculiar to the English language; an English 
idiom. • 

Besides the ill habit width they get of wretched barbarizing 
against the Latin and Creek idiom, with their untutored c ing/i- 
eisms. Milton, if Education. 

There is, amongst many others, an odd kind of angheitm, 
wherein some do frequently 1 xpress themselves, as to say, your 

■ boom, of Holland, Sir; uour Jesuits of Spain, Sir; your cour¬ 
tesans of Venice, Sir. Yi'hercunto otic answered, not imperti¬ 
nent 1\ , Mv courtesans. Sir d l'ox on them all for me, they are 
none of my .courtesans. 

Howell , L/dmet.for For. Travel, p. 181. 

A'ngi.ing.# 11. s. [from angle.] The art or practice 
of fishing with a rod. jfer 

Then did Dimillion fir^t the art invent 
Of angling. Davors, Secret {if Angling, b. 1. 

A'NGko-nANisii.* adj. What relates to the English 

• Dimes. » 

Mis excellent and large collection of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo. 
Danish coin?. Walton, View <f Hides’s Thesaurus, p. 82. 
A'nglo-korm.vn.# n. s. An English Norman. 
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Hiekes observes, that all the charters which shine with gilt 
crosses, mul painted images or figures, such as have often de¬ 
ceived men unexperienced in these things, though otherwise 
very learned, were spurious, and forged by Ang/o-Xorouius long 
afterwards. Wotton , View Hities’s Thesaurus, p. jj. 

A'noi.o-s.vxon.# n.s, An English Saxon. 

The Danish fashion cif excessive chinking, a vice almost na¬ 
tural to the Northern nations, became so general among the 
Anglo-Saxons, that it was found necessary to restrain so perni¬ 
cious and contagious a practice byAi particular statute. 

Warton, fjist. Eng. Poetry, i. 1. 

Long --the battle gTQpn’d, 

Ere, blood-cemented, Anglo-Saxons saw 

Egbert and Peace on one united throne. Thnninoi, Tub. part 4. 

Much greater honours seem to have been heaped upon the 
northern Scalds, in whom the characters of historian, gene¬ 
alogist, poet, ami musician, were all uftited, than appear to_ Inn e 
been paid to the minstrels' and harpers of the Anglo-Saxons, 
whose talents were chiefly calculated to entertaih and divert; 
while the Scalds professed to inform and instruct. 

i’rrcy’s 11 til.]net , Ess. i. r 

A'nglo-kaxon.# ctdj. Wliut relates lo the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

W e might as well have printed our Anglo-Sartm remains in 
the common character, as others have done with Willcr.nmis’* 
“ Francick Paraphrase,” and Otfrid’s " Evangelical History." 

.. J} P- K truhoii to Air. Lhwyd, A’ic. Corr. i. nr, 

ft is probable, tliat the Danish invasions produced a con¬ 
siderable alteration in the manners of our Anglo-Saxon ances¬ 
tors. ^ 1 Vitrton, llist. Eng. Portly, 1. 1. 

A sTGOBEit. 7 i. s. A kind of pear. 

A'nuoub. n.s. [ angor, Latin.] Pain. 

If the patient be surprized with a lipolhymoits angonr, and 
great oppress about the stomach, expect no relief from cordial-. 

Harrey. 

A'ngrily. ndv. [from angry.] In an angry manncr; 
furiously; pe<‘\ isltly.' \ 

I will.sit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not stir, nor witu nor speak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron ai.gnh. Slwlsji, •. 

A'ngiiy. adj. [from anger. 1 

1. Touched with anger; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord he angry, and 1 will spc.k : pi-redscu- 
turc there shall ho thirty found there. (It n. xviii. ;o. 

2. It seems properly to require, \?h<» tite object of an¬ 
ger is mentioned, the particle a! before a tiling, and 
vsith Indore a person; but this is not always ob¬ 
served. 

Your Coriolunu.s is not much iiii-scd, tuitvith his friends] 
thcaCOfflinou wealth doth tand, and so would do, were he angry 
at It. , r Slink.marr. 

Now therefore be“flbt grieved, nor angry ri‘h your-vlves, 
that ye sold me hither: for God did -cud me before win to 
preserve life. GYm.x l\. 

I think it a vast pleasure, that whe lever two jx-Op'u- of merit 
regard on* another, so many scoundrels envy and arc angry at 
them. S,Tift. 

3. Having the appearance of anger ; having the eflect 
of anger. 

The north wind drivelh away rain ; so doth an angry coun¬ 
tenance a backbiting tongue. * Pro,'. x\s. n. 

4. In ehirurgery, painful; inflamed: smarting. 

This serum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry ; and, wanting its tlwe regress into 
the mass, first gathers into a hard swelling, andt tWH few days, 
ripens into matter, and so dischargeth. Wiseman. 

AngiTlliform.# a 0 . [from Lat. anguilla, an eel, anti 
J'm-ma.] A word applied, yt zoology, to that class 
ot fishes, which are soft and slippfry like the eel, 
and have not scales. * 

A NbMSH.jH.s, [nngrii\si\ Fr. ana or, Lat.] Ex-» 
cesfiive pain either til intiul or body; applied til the 
mmd, it means the pain cl\wm,:e, and is seldom 
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used to signify other passions. Ilarely used in tin 
pi Aral. 

Not all so cheerful seemed she of sight, 

As was her sister; whether dread did dwell. 

Or anguish in her heart, is hard to tell. Spenser, F. <2 

Virtue’s hut anguish, when ’tis several, 

Uv occasion wak’d, and circumstantial; 

True virtue’s soul's always in all deeds alt Donne 

1 They had persecutors, whoso invention was as great as their 
cruelty. Wit and malice conspired to find out such deaths. 
amPiliosc of such incredible anguish, that only the manner ol 
d\ ing was the punishment, death itself the deliverance. South. 
' Perpetual anguish fills his anxious breast. 

Nor si opt by husitlbss, nor compos'd by rest; 

No nmsirk cheer* him, nor no Feast can please. _ Dry den. 

Seeing myself engaged, yea and engulfed in so many 
tingiiidit* and perplexities. Trans, of BoceaHni, (ifu6)p. J7. 
A'xGittsHED.-f' part. [Dn Johnson notices this word 
as *n adjective derived from anguish. It is in the sole 
example which he has given, rather a verb. Indeed 
it is one of our oldest verbs. Wicliffe uses it for 

ll;e modern wortl distressed, 2 Cor. iv. 16. “ III 
all things we suiter tribulation, but we be not 
iitigitts/ied." And we may refer the etymology to the 
old Fr. ahtgoisstr, or perhaps to the Sax. verb anjjtt- 
nuan.j Sc■ zed with anguish: tortured; excessively 
pained. 

Socrates was seen and observed to be much anguished, 
grieved, an. I perplexed ; still seeming 1 to feel some grief of mind. 
, Trans, of Boot silini, (1626) p. 108. 

Oil! Saviour, whnt a dead night, what 11 fearful tempest, 
wh.it an astonishing dereliction was that, wherein thou thyself 
irvedst out in the bitterness of thine anguished soul. My God, 
My God, why hast thou forsaken me ! lip. Hall, Works, ii. 1,51. 
Feel no touch 

Of conscience, 1ml of fame, and be 
Anguish'd, not that ’tvvas sin, but that ’twas she. 

Donne, Poem*, p. jj. 

A'ngi i.Aii. ad/, [from angle.'] 

1. I laving angles or corners ; cornered. 

As fbr the figure of chrystal, it is for the most part hexago¬ 
nal, or six cornered, being built upon a confused matter, from 
whence, as Owe re from a root, angular figures arise, even as 
in tlie umctlrSSt and hasaltes. Brown, Vulgar Err ours. 

2. Consisting of an angle. 

Tlie distance of the edges of the knives from one another, 
at the distance uf four inches from the angular point, where 
the edges of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

,4, Xt ioton's Oplichs. 

Angii.a'rity.'J' tefs. [from angular.] Tlie quality 
of being angular, or having corners. 

What body ever yet could figure show 
Perfectly perfect, as rotundity 
Exactly round, or blameless angularity ? 

More's Song of the Soul, 3. 2. 38. 

A'.vgki.arly.'I' adv. [from angular.] With angles or 
corners. 

A contracted, subtle, and intricate face, full of quirks and 
turnings, a lubyriiitheim face, now angularly, now circularly, 
every way aspectcd. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels. 

Another part of the same solution afforded us an ice angu¬ 
larly figured. Boyle. 

A'ngularness. n., s. [from angular.] The quality of 
being angular. 

A'no plated, adj. [from angle.] Formed with angles 
or comers. 

Tdjktv.es, amethysts, or emeralds, which grow in the fis¬ 
sures, are ordinarily crystallized, or shot into aneulaled figure's; 
whereas, in tin: strata, they are found in rude lumps, like yel¬ 
low, purple, and green pebbles. ‘ Woodward. 

^.NouLo'srj’Y. 7i. s. [from angulovs.] Angularity ; 

..cornered form. Diet. 

A'ngulous, adj. [from angle.] Hooked; angular. 
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Nor can it be" a diflcrepce, tliat the parts of solid bodies are 
hold together by hooks, and angulotts involutions; sinc^ the co¬ 
herence of the parts of these will be of as difficulty* concep¬ 
tion, ' , GhlUvilit'. 

ANGU'ST.'f' ail}, \ahguslus) Lat. anguste, Fr.] Nar¬ 
row ; strait; an adjective Found i;i our elder dic¬ 
tionaries, though not sostuted by Dr. Johnson. 

If. as Tycho proves the moon to be distant froln 50^ ani^fio 
sfirnidiametcrs of the earth; and, as Peter Nonius will have 
it, the eir.be so august, what"proportion is there betwixt the 
ether three elements and it V Burton, Anal. Melt p. »j i. 

Angusta'tion. n. s. [from angiistus.] The act of 
making narrow straitening; ihc state of being 
narrowed. 

The cause may be referred either to the anmiousness of the 
blood, or to obstruction of the vein somewhere in its passage, 
by some anguslatinn upon it by part of the tumour. Wiseman. 

ANHEiV’noN.'f' «. s. [ anhelo, Lat.] 'Wit* <ict of 
panting; the state of being out of breath. It is 
termed, iu Cockoram’s dictionary, “ the phtliisick.” 

Anhei.o'se. adj. [anheltts, Lat.] Out of breatli; 
panting; labouring of being out of breath. Did. 

Amk'.vteij.'{~ adj. [ancanlir, Fr.] Frustrated; 
brought to nothing. Formerly anienftssed. 

Ye nan erred; for gye lian brought with you, to your 
conscil, ire, coveti.e, rind hastifnesse, the which three tlunges 
ben contrary to even- conscil honest and profitable: the 
which three thingrs ye ne han not anient issed or destroyed. 

Chaucer, Ah lilt. 

Ant'ghy.* adv. In the night. An old expression, 
used by' Chaucer, anti not lost in Shakspcare’s 
time. 

To v, it in, if that any strange wight 
\S itli tempest thither were iblowe anight. . 

Chaucer, Leg. of llyp. left. 

I broke my sword upon a stone, and bid him take thut 
for coming anight to Jane .Smile. 

Shahspcarr, Ai you Like it, ii. 4. 

Anights.')' adv. [from a for at, and night; or r »t 
flights i its anights was anciently written.] In the 
night time. 

fur Toby,yon must come in earlier anights ; my lady take, 
great exceptions at your ill hours. ' Shak.pcarc. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees. 

Duly let oat anights to steal for fees ! 

Swft, Description of Morning. 

A'nil. n.s. The shrub from whose leaves and stalks 
indigo is prepared. 

Ani'leness.')' 7 *1. [ anilifas, Lat.] The state of 

Ani'htY. 5 being an old woman; the old age 
of women. Anility is not confuted to tfie feminine 

• character, os Dr. Johnson woidd imply. It means 
dotage in general, in our elder dictionaries. 

Since the day in Which the Reformation was begun, bv how 
many strange nnd critical turns has it been perfected and 
handed down, if hot entirely without spot or wrinkle, at least 
without blotches or marks of aiiitifi/. 

Sterne's Sermon on the inauguration of X. Geo. II l 

A'nimable. adj. [from animate .'} That which may 

be put into life, or receive animation. Diet. 

Animadvk'rsai..* m. s. [from animadvert.] Hint 
which lnts the power of perceiving and judging. 

That lively inward animadversal: it is the soul itself; fori 
gannot conceive the body doth animadvert; when us objects, 
plainly exposed to the sight; are not discovered till the soul 
takes notice of them. More, Song of the Soul, Notes p. 412. 

An i sr advk'rsjon. m. s. [ animadmrsio , Lat.] 

J. Reproof; severe censure; blame. • 

He dismissed yheir commissioners with severe and sharp anU 
yaadversioiu .. Clarendon. 
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2. Punishment. When the object of animadversion /«. 
mentioned, it.lias the particle an or upon before it. 

When u bill is debating in parliament, it is usual to have tbr 
controversy handled by pamphlets on both sides; without the 
least animadversion rj;on the an thou r«. Swift. 

3. In law.» *" 

An ecclesiastical cenxurc, and an ecclesiastical animadversion, 
are different things; for a censure lta» a relation to a spiritual 
punishment, but an auimadtferswn. has only a respect to a tem¬ 
poral one; a., degradation, and the delivering the per-.on over 
to the secular court. Atyffe, Parcrgtm. 

4. Perception; power of notice : not in use. 

The soi 1 is the sole percipient which hath asAmadvcrdnnowA 
sense properly so called. Glaimtte. 

Animadve'hsive* adj. [from animadvert.'] Tliat lias 
the power of perceiving; percipient: uot in use. 

The representation of objects to the soul, the only animatl- 
versive principle, is conveyed by motions made on the imme¬ 
diate organs of sense. Gtanrdfe. 

Animadve'rsiveness. n. s. [from animadversirc.] The 
power of animadverting, or making judgement. Diet. 

To ANIMADVK'RT.f v.n. [, animadverto, Lat.] 

1. To puss censures upon. 

I should not animadvert on him, who was a painful observer 
of the decorum of the stage, if he had not Used extreme severity 
in his judgment of the incomparable Khakspcarc. Drydcn. 

1. To inflict punishments. In both senses with the 
particle upon. . 

If the Authour of the universe animadverts upon men here 
below, how much more will it become him to do it upon 
their entrance into a higher state of being. Grew. 

3. Used also without the particle. 

It is the soul itself; for I cannot conceive the body doth 
animadvert, when, as objects, plainly exposed to the sigld, 
arc not discovered till the soul takes notice of them. 

Move, Siftig of the Sold, Xotes p. 411. 

Anim.vdve'rter.'J' 71. s. [from animadvert .1 Hu that 
passes censures, or inflicts punishments. 

In these animadversions, suith he, I find the mention of 
old cloaks, false heard-, night-walkers, and salt lotion; there¬ 
fore the aitimadvericr haunts playhouses and bordelloes; for if 
he did not, how could he speak of such geer ? 

Milton, Apo/.for Smrctym. 

God is a strict obssrver of, and a severe animadverter upon, 
such as presume to partake of those mysteries, without such a 
preparation. , South. 

A'NIMAL. it. s. [animal, Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, distinct, on the one 
side, from pure spirit; on the other, from mere 
matter. 

Antmuls m e such * beings,* which, besides the 
power of growing, and producing their like, as 
plants and vegetables have, are entiowed also with 
sensation and spontaneous motion. Mr. Rap git es 
two schemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 


Sanguineous, that is, such as have blood, which 
breathe either by 
Lungs, having either 

[Two ventricles in their heart, and those either 
' Viviparous, 

C Aquntick, os the whale kind, " 

I £ Terrestrial, as quadrupeds ; 

[ Oviparous, as birds. 

Hut one ventricle, in the heart, as frogs, tortoises, 
ami h^tponts. «, 

Dills, as all sanguineous fishes, except the whale 
kind. 

Exfeiitiguincous, or without blood, which may be 
divided into 
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Greater, and those either, 

Naked, 

C Terrestrial, as naked snails, 
l Aquatick, ns the poulji, cuttle-fish, &c. 
^Covered with a, tegument* either > 

C Crustaceous, as lobsters ami crab-fish, 
i Testaceous, either 
C Univalve, as limpets; 

-<• j ®‘ v alvc, as <n’sters, muscles, cockles; 
(.Turbinate, as periwinkles, snails, %-c. 

I Lesser, as insects of ail sorts. 

Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, 
either • 

‘Hoofed, which are either * 

C Whole-footed or lfoofid, as the horse and ass: 
C Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
C Two principle parts, called bisulca, cither 
f Such as chew not the cud, as swine; , 

-j Ruminant, or such as chew-the end; divided 
( into 

f Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. 


are 
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Such as have solid, branched and deciduous 
horns, as the deer-kind. 

Four parts, or quadrisulcu, as the rhinoceros 
arid hippopotamus. 

Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
C Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the 
■i camel kind; * t 
( Many toes or ciawS; either 
" Undivided, as the elephant; 

Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, mid an human shape, as apes; 
Narrower, and more pointed liailsf 
which, in respect of their teeth, are divided into 
such as have • 

Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw; 

" The greater which have 
f A shorter snout and rounder head, as the 
^ ■< cat-kind; 

(_ A longer snout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The lesser, tjjp vermin or weazel kind. 

Only two large and remarkable lore-teeth, all 
which arc pliytivorous, and are called the hare 
kind. • Hay. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair animats, as being 
near of the same spccifick gravity with the animal juices, and 
as consisting of the same parts with animal substances, spirit, 
water, salt, oil, earth; all which are contained in the sap they 
derive from the earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Some of the animated substances have various orgauica) or 
iu^trummital parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place to 
place, and a .spring of life within themselves, as beasts, birds, 
fishes, aud insects; these are calks! animats. Other animated 
substances arc called vegetables, which have within themselves 
the principles of unoflitr sort of life and growth, -and of various 
productions of leaves aud fruit, such as wc see in plants, herb.-, 
ami trees. Watts, Log 'n k. 

2. By way of contempt, we say of a stupid man, that 
he is a sttipid animal. j 

A'NiMAi. adj. [ anitnalis, flat.}* 

i. That winch .belongs or relates to animals. 

There are things in the world of spirits, wherein our ideas 
•re very dark fot confused; such at their union with animal 


nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and their 
converse with each other. Watts, Logici. 

a. Animal functions, distinguished from natural and 
vital, are the lower powers of the mind, as, the will, 
memory, and imagination. 

3. Animal life is opposod, on one side, to intellectual, 
and, on the other, to vegetable. * 

q.* Animal is used in opposition to spiritual or rational; 
as, the animal nature. 

Anima'lcule. n.s. [ttnimalcidum, Lat.] A small ani¬ 
mal ; particularly those which are in their first and 
smallest state. • 

We are to know that they ail come of the seed of animalcule* 
of their own kind, that were before laid there. Bay. 

AnimaTity.'} n. s. [from animal .] The state of 

animal existence. , 

AH th«f parts serving in any wise to tminintily, must be sud¬ 
denly and irrecoverably smitten, and eease from their several 
uses. * Smith, Old Age, p. ill. 

'Hie word animal first only;signifies human animality. In the 
minor proposition, the word animal, for the same reason, sig¬ 
nifies the animality of a goose : thereby it becomes au ambigu¬ 
ous term, and unfit to build the conclusion upon. Watts. 

To A'NIMATE. v. a. \animo, Lat.] 

1. To quicken ; to make alive; to give life to: as, the 
soul animates the body ; ilia'll must have been ani¬ 
mated by a higher power. 

2. To*give powers to; to heighten the powers or effect 
of any thing. 

Bui none, all! none can animate the lyre. 

And the mute strings with vocal souls inspire j 
Whether the (earn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chaste Diana bathing in the stream; 

None can record their hcav’nly praise so well 

As Helen, in whose eyes ten thousand Cupids dwell. Drydrn. 

3. To encourage; to incite. 

The more to animate the people, lie stood on high, from 
whence lie might be best heard, and cried unto them with a 
loud voice. Knoltes. 

Hr aas animated to expect the papacy, by the prediction of 
a soothsayer, that one should succeed Pope Leo, whose name 
should be Adrian. Bacon. 

A'nimaxe. adj. [from To animate.'] Alive; posses¬ 
sing animal life. 

All bodies have spirits and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two: the first is, that the spirit of things animate arc all con¬ 
tained within themselves, and are branched in veins and secret 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, the spirits have 
not only branches, but certain cells or seats, where the princi¬ 
pal spirits do reside, and whercunto the rest do resort: but the 
spirits mailings inanimate are shut in, and cut off by the tan¬ 
gible parts, and are not pervious one to another, as air is in 
snow. Bacon. 

Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, sense, reason, all sunmi’d up in man. Millun. 

There are several topicks used against atheism and idolatry; 
such as the visible marks of divine wisdom and goodness in 
the works of the creation, the vital union of souls with matter, 
and the admirable, structure of animate bodies. Bentley. 

A'nimated. part. adj. [from, qniyiate.] Lively; vi¬ 
gorous 1 . 

YVarriours she fires with animated sounds; 

Pours halm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. Pope. 

A'nimateness. n. s. [from animate.] The state of 
being animated. Diet. 

Anima'tion. m. s. [from animate.] 

1. The act of animating or enlivening, 1 

t Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third day’s 
Work. They arp the first prodveat, which is the word or ani- 
wiffwn. i, , Bacon. 

2. The state of being enlivened. 
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Two general motions in all animation are its beginning and 
encrcase; and two more to run through its state and declina¬ 
tion. Brown, Yatg. Err. 

A'nimative, adj. [from animate v] That which lias 
the power of giving life, or animating. 

Animator, n. s. [from animate.'] That which gives 
life; or any tjhirig analogous to life, as motion. 

Those Ixalies being of a congenerous nature, do readily m- 
ceive the-impressions of their .motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themselves to situations, wherein they 
best unite to their animator. Brown. 

Animo'se. {* adj. [Fr. animeux.] Full of spirit; hot; 
vehement; resolute. * Did. 

Animo'seNbss. n. s. [from aniimse.] Spirit; heat; 
vehemence of temper. Did. 

Anjmo'sity.'}' n. s. [Fr. animmite, Lat. animositas. 
But the old Fr. considers the word as, implying 
only courage, resolution , and hardiness. See Cot- 
grave. The modern French is spite or malice.'] 
Vehemence of hatred; passionate malignity. It 
implies rather the disposition to break out into 
outrages, than the outrage itself. 

They were sure to bring passion, animosity, and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence soever they had frofn others. 

Clarendon. 

If there is not sonic method found out for allaying these 
heats and animosities among the fair sex, one docs not know 
to what outrages they lh.iy proceed. ^iddisvn. 

So religious sect ever carried their aversions for each other 
to greater heights than our state parties have done? who, the 
more to influme their passions, have mixed religious and civil 
animosities together; borrowing one of their appellations from 
the church. Swift. 

A'nise. n. s. [anisum, Lat.] A species of apiurn’or 
parsley, with large sweet scented seeds. This plant 
is not worth propagating in England for use. be¬ 
cause the seeds can be had much better and cheaper 
from Italy. Miller. 

Ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgement, inerrv, 
ami faith : these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. * Matt, xxiii. 23. 

A'nker. 11. s. [anckcr, Dut.] A liquid measure chiefly 
used at Amsterdam. It is the fourth part of the 
awnie, and contains two stekaus: each stekan con¬ 
sists of sixteen menglcs; the mcnglc being equal to 
two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 

A'NKI.E. n.s. [ancleop, Sax. anckel Dutch.] The 
joint which joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles wits much swelled and ulcerated on the in¬ 
side, in several places. IViscman. 

My simple system shall suppose, 

That Alma enters at the toes; 

That then she mounts by just degrees 

Up to the ankles, lew and knees. Prior. 

A'nki/ed.* adj. Relating to the ankles. 

Say he be black, he’* of a very good pitch, 

Well ankled, two good confident calves. 

JBeauin. and FI. Wit at sev. Weapons, i. j. 

A'nkle-bone. n. a. [from ankle and bane.] The bone 
of the ankle. 

The shin-bone, from the knee to the instep, is made In¬ 
shadowing one half of the leg with n single shadow, the ankle- 
bone will shew itself by a shadow given underneath, as the 
knee. Peacham. 

A'NNAL.# n.s. See Annals. 

A'nnai.isT.'J* «. s. [old Fr. anna lisle.] A writer of 
annals. , 

Tills is the sum of what passed in three yean against the 
Danes, returning out of France, set down so perplexiy by the 
Saxon annalist. Milton, Hitt, of Eng. b. v. 
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T licir oan annalist has given the same title to that of ijyc • 
mi mn. Atterhury. 

A'NNALS.'f* n.s. {.Without singular number, Lat. ««- 
vales. Dr. Johnson sajs; but he is mistaken. 
Annul occurs in our best authors.] History di¬ 
gested in the exact order of time; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its proper 
year. 

Huntingdon, a> hit manner is to comment upon the annal 
text, makes a terrible description of that fight between Cuthred 
and Ethclb-dd. ' Milton, Hist, of F.ne,. b. iv. 

To follow him in the pace that nature lent him, his life; or 
to the place where nature left him, his death; dc.crveth a va¬ 
rious and curious y;ict; and were rather an annal, than an 
annual remembrance, to think hereby to add to him reputation. 

Dr. Price’s Sermon on Prince Henry'sDeath, (1613) p. 3. 

Ye warlike dead, who fell ofbld 
In Britain’s eatist, bv fame enroll’d 
in deathless annal, deathless deeds inspire.! 

Young, Sea-Piece, Orf. 2. 

Whether it be a last year’s annal; a general history of Eng¬ 
land ; or the present state of nil mankind; it is undertaken 
with equal confidence, and finished with equal success. 

1 f Yarhurtan on Prodigies, p. 59. 

Could you with patience hear, or 1 relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate ! 

Through such a twin of woes if I should run. 

The day would sooner than the tale be done Dryden. 

We are assured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumstances of dis¬ 
tress, will not act and argue thus; but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers. 

To A'nnauze.# v.a. [from annul.] To record. 

Observe the miracle, deserving a JW .vnius to annalize it. 

Sheldon, Mir. of Antichrist, p. 332. 

A'NXATS.*f* 11. s. [ Without singular, annates, Lat.] 

1. First fruits ; because fhe rate of first fruits, paid 
of spiritual livings, is after one year’s profit. Ctnoel. 

Which annates, or first fruits, were first suffered to lie taken 
within the realm, for the only defence of Christian people 
against Jj& Infidels. Acts of Pari. 33 ann. H. VIII. 31. 

Tho^Ppthe council of Basil damned the payment of annals, 
yet they were paid here till Hen. VIII. annexed them for ever 
to the crown. , Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 172. 

2. Masses said in the Romish church for the space of 

a year, or ibr any other time, either for the soul of 
a person deceased, or for the benefit of a person 
living. Aylijfe, Parcrg. 

To ANNE'AL.'f' v. a. [Sax. anadan, to heat, to 
inflame.] • m 

r. To heat glass, that the colours laid on it may 

fix. 

But 4 hen thou dost anneal in glass thy story, 

--— then the light and glory 

More rev’rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which else shews vvaterish, bleak, and thin. 1 lei ba t. 

When you purpose to anneal, take a plate ofiroa made fit 
for the oven ; or take a bine stone, which being made fit for 
the oven, lay it upon the cross bars of iron. Peacham . 

Which her own inward symmetry reveal’d. 

And like 11 picture shone in glass anneal’d. Dryden. 

2. To heat glass after it is blown, that ij^inay not 
break. 

3. To heat any thing in such a manner as to give it 
the true temper. 

Anne'aling.* n. s. [from anneal.] Tl» aft of tem¬ 
pering glass? It is called by the workmen ncaling. 
It is mentioned by Sir William Petty as one of live 
“ several sorts of colorations now commonly used in 
human affairs, and as vulgar trades in these 
nations." 
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I a. Enameling and anealing. 

Sprat, Hist, of the RoyalSoe. p. iR6. 
To ANNK'X. t>. a. ■ [annecto, aniutxum, Lat. n«- 
nexer t Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed a codicil to 
his will. 

2 . To unite; as, a smaller thing to a greater; us, lie 
annexed a province to his kingdom. 

3 To unite el posteriori; annexion always presup¬ 
posing something: thus, we may say, punishment 
is annt ,ied to guilt; but not guilt to punishment. 

Concerning fate or destiny, the opinions of tlnr'C learned 
men, that have written thereof, may lie safely rccivnl, had 
they not thereunto annexed and tie.lt ned .in inevitable nece-rity, 
and made it more general and universally powerful than it is. 

■* Ralegh. 

Nations will deeline so low ‘ 

From virtue, which is rea. on, that no wrong. 

But no tice, and some fatal c ur e annex’d. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Mitten. 

I mean not the authority, which is annexed t.o your office ; 

I speak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your per¬ 
son. Iiryden. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, ami annex happi¬ 
ness always to the exercise of it. Alla bury. 

The temporal reward is annexed to the,hare performance of 
the action, biic the eternal to the obedience. Regers. 

Anne'x. ms. [from To annex.] The thing annexed; 
additamont. 

Failing in bis'first attempt to he but like the highest in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the same on earth, and 
hath accordingly assumed the annexes of divinity. Brown. 

Anne'xaky.# n. s. [from annex.] Addition. 

The lay people of all sorts, both men and womi n, both sin¬ 
gle ami married, do inroll themselves into one or more of these 
societies, approaching >o mucljjkearer to the state of the clergy; 
unto which sundry of them are no other than annexanrs and 
appurtenances. Sir li. Sundys , State of Religion. 

Annexation.'!" tt. s. [from annex.'] 
t. Conjunction ; addition. ^ 

For the patrimonies of both crowns, I see no ■fction will 
arise; except your majesty would he pleased tcPnmke one 
compounded annexation, for an inseparable patrimony, to the 
crown, out of the lands of both natiotfs. 

Bacon on the Tnion of Eng. and Scotland. 
If yve can return to that charity and peaceable mindedness, 
which Christ so vehemently recommends to us, we have his own 
promise, that tile whole body will be full of light, Mntt.\\. 
that all other Christian virtues will. Ivy way of concomitance 
or annexation, attend tht*i Hammond. 

2. I in ion ; act? or practice of*addi»g or uniting. 

How annexations of benefice- first came into the church, 
whether by the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is 
a very great dispute. Aytiff?,J’urergon. 

The dean of Windsor, by an ancient annexation, is patron 
thereof. Hp- Hutd, Specialties of his Life, p. iy. 

Anne'x i on. n. s. [from annex.] The act of annexing; 
addition. 

It is necessary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
such penalties as will overbalance temporal pleasure. Rogers. 

Annk'x.mknt. n.s. [from annex.] 
t. The act of annexing. 

2 . 'Hie thing annexed. 

• When it falls, 

Each small mmr.rment, petty consequence, 

Attends the boisterous ruin. Shakspeare. 

An Ni'iiiLABLr. h udj. [from annihilate.] That which 
may be reduced to nothing; that wlflch may be put 
out of existence. * » 

Is not this eontradivting himse.lf, for a man to affirm (as 
Cartes does in all his writings) that the world was created by 
God and depends on him, and yet at the same time to declare 
that it implies as plain a contradiction to biipposc any part of 
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matter nnnihilablc by the power oil' God, ns to suppose tlm" 
twohr.l three should not make five? 

Clarke s Evidences, I’ref. p.137 

To ANNLII 1 LATF,. v. a. [ad and itihilum, Lat.] 

1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of existence. 

It is impossible for any body to be utterly annihilated: but 
that as it was the work of the omnipotence of God, to make 
(■somewhat of nothing; so it rcquiretli the like otnnipotcncy to 
turn somewhat into nothing. 1 Baron. 

Tf'on tuught’st me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 

T* invent und practise this one way, t’ annihilate all three. 

Dame. 

lie despaired of God’s mercy; he, by a decollation of all 
hope, annihilated his mercy. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

Whose friendship can stand against assaults, strong enough 
to annihilate the friendship of puny minds; such an one has 
reached true constancy. t • South. 

S«ne imagined, water sufficient to a deluge was created, and, 
when the business was done, disbanded, nml annihilated. 

* Woodward. 

2. To destroy, so as to mijke the thing otherwise than 
it was. 

The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated, this 
place, so as no man can find any mark or memory thereof. 

• Ralegh. 

3. To annul; to destroy the agency of any thing. 

There is no reason, that any one commonwealth should 

annihilate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 

Annihilate.# udj. [Formerly written adnihilate, ns 
the vurb and substantive also were.] Annihilated. 

What is then become of those immense bales of paper, which 
must needs have been employed in such numbers of hooka? 
Can these also be wholly annihilate? Swift, 'Vale of a Tub, Dcd. 

Any of which, by the smallest transposal or misapplication, 
is utterly annihilate. Ibid. Pref. 

Annihilation. »/.[from annihilate.] The act of 
reducing to nothing. The state of being reduced 
to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very essence of things, with¬ 
out which their utter annihilation could not choose but follow. 

Ilnokcr. 

That knowledge, which as spirits we obtain. 

Is to lie valu’d in die midst of pain: 

Annihilation were to lose heav’n more: 

We are not quite exil’d, where thought can soar. lhyden, 

Annive'ksauit.y.# adv. Annually. 

A day was appointed by puhlick authority to be kept anni- 
versurity sacred unto the memory of that deliverance and 
victory. Bp. Hall’s Rein. p.313. 

Anniversary, n. s. [anniversarius, Lat.] 

1. A day celebrated as it returns in the course of the 
year. * 

For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 
primitive Christians met ut the places of their martyrdom, to 
praise God for them, and to observe the anniversary of their 
sufferings. ShUingfleet. 

2. The act of celebration, or performance, in, honour 
of the anniversary day. 

Donne had never seen JVIrs. Drury, whom lie has made im¬ 
mortal in his admirable anniversaries. Dryden. 

3. Anniversary is an ollice in the llomish church, ce¬ 

lebrated not only once a-ycar, but which ought to 
be saitl daily through the year, for the soul of the 
deceased. Aylijfe, Parergon. 

Anniversary, adj. [anniversarius, Lat.] Returning 
with the revolution of the year; annual; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable Verity, most 
constantly finishing its anniversary vicissitudes, , Ray. 

a They deny giving any worship to a creature, Us inconsistent 
with Christianity; but confess the honour and esteem for the 
martyrs, which they expressed by keeping their anniversary 
days," and recommending their example. Stilling fleet. 
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A'knivrksk.# n. s. Anniversary. 

It seems us if they sent the new-born guest 
To wait on the procession of their feast; 

And on their sacred annivrne decreed 
To stump their image on the promis’d seed. 

Druden, Brit. Red. ver. 29. 
Who shall presume to mourn thee, l)6nne, unless 
He could his liars in thy expressions dress, f 

And teach his grief that reverence of thy hearse, ( 

To weep lines learned us thy annioersc. 

Moyne on the Death if Donne. 

ANNO DOMINl.-f [Lat.] In the year of our Lord; 
as, anno domini, or A.D. 1751* that is, in the sc- 
Yenteen htindrod and fifty-first year from the birth 
of our Saviour. 

Stndlin’s within: 

She raises all your sudden ruinous storms 

That shipwreck barks; and tears up growing oalis; , 

Flies over houses; and takes Anno Domini 

Out of a rich man’s chimney. Middletonls Witrh, i. t. 

Anno'isaxcf.. n. s. [from jinmnj, but not now in use.] 

It hath a double signification. Any hurt done 
either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river, or to a private, by laying any thing 
that may breed infection, by encroaching, or such like 
means. The writ that is brought upon this trans¬ 
gression. Sec Nuisance, the word now used. 

* , Blount. 

jfSNOLIS. n. a. An American animal, like a lizard. 

Annomjna'tiov.* [Barb. Lat. annominatio .] Allite¬ 
ration. See Agnomination. 

(Siraldus Camhronsis speaks of annominalion, which ho de¬ 
scribes to be what wc call alliteration, as the favourite rhetori¬ 
cal figure both of the Welsh and English in his time.# 

Tyrwhitt, Ess. on the Lang, of Chancer, § 1 . n. 

To A'NNOTATE.* v. n. [Lat. antiolo , Fr. annotci .] 
To mak~ annotations. An useful word, hitherto 
unnoticed by our lexicographers; which I find in a 
very strange and obscure tract: and which Johnson 
adopts in his definition of the verb comment. 

Give me leave to annotate on the words thus. 

Hive's Oral. p. 26. 

AnnotaTion.'}' n. s. [ annotatio , Lat.] Explications 
or remarks written upon books; notes. Formerly. 

“ a mark, note, or sign, whereby to know a thing.” 

Hut act. 

1 lowshamtTully arc the Miles handled, which now hath neither 
annotations nor table. 

Bale's Yet a Course at the Bamysic jFl.re, fol. 7. (154 •). 

It might appear very improper to publish annotations, with¬ 
out the text itself whereunto they relate. Boy/e. 

AnnotaTion 1st.* >1. s. [from annotation.'] A writer 
of notes; a commentator. 

How fitly the Surncens ure resembled to locusts, or scorpion- 
tail’d locusts, in Apocal.ix. ,4.5. 10. (ns the like is also said of 
the Turks, ver. 19.) Mr. Mede hath with far more clearness 
shewn, than the annotationists of the new way have discovered. 

Worthington's Miseelt. p.58. 

A'nnotator.'}' n. t. [Lat.] A writer of notes, or 
annotations; a scholiast; a commentator. i( 

Our countryman, Cardinal Allen, and the Rbemish annota¬ 
tors. ' Bp. Bartow's Remains, p. 217, 

The contexture of this discourse will perhaps be the less 
subject to ravel out, if 1 hem it with the speech of our learned 
and pious annotator. Spencer oil Prmtigirs, p. 202. 

I hap; not that respect for the annotators, which they gene¬ 
rally meet'%ilh in the world. Fetton on the Clatmhs. 

The .observations of faults and beauties is one of the duties 
of an annotator, which some of Shakspeare’s editors have at- j 
tempted, and some have neglected. 

Dr. Johnson, Prop, for print. Shahtpcoie. 
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To ANNOU'NCE. v.a. [tinnoncer, Fr. anmncio , Lat.] 

1. To publish ; to proclaim. 

Of the Messiah I have heard foretold 
Bv ail the prophets; of thy birth at length 
Autv/uui 'il by Gabriel with the first I knew. Milton. 

2. To pronounce; to declare by a judicial sentence. 

Those, mighty Jove, meim turn , thy '.In,isms care. 

Who modil nations, publish law., aKu.nn.ce 

Or life or death. Prior. ' 

Annou'nuejien't.* n.s. [Fr. annona .unit,. In our 
old dictionaries auuatmci «g is found, instead of this 
word, which is quite of modern use.] A declara¬ 
tion; an advertisement; a notification. 

Annou's'cek.# •■)>. s. [Fr. annonccur.] A declarer; 
a proclaimcr; an advertiser; a bringcr of news; a 
carrier of tidings. Cc/y 

To ANXD'Y. v.a. [niiuoi/rr, Fr.] To incommode; 
to vex : to teaze ; to molest. 

Woe to poor man; each outward tiling annoys him; 

He heaps in inward grief, that mo-t destroy.- him. Sidney. 

Her joyous presence and sweet company. 

In full content he there did long enjoy ; 

No wicked envy, nor vile jealousy, 
llis dear delights were able to annoy. Spenser, F.q. 

As one who lung in populous city pent. 

Where houses tllivk, and sev.ers, annoy the t^r, 

Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages, and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. Mtiiun. 

Insects seldom use their offensive weapons, unless provoked: 
let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray. 

AnsoT.'} u. $. [old Fr. anai* annoy.] Injury; mo¬ 
lestation ; trouble. 

Bleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy ; 

Good angels guard thee from tin* bow’s annoy. Shahsjieare. 

All pain am! joy is in their way; 
j The things we fear bring less 01,aoy • 

Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 

But in themselves they cannot ..ay. Dtir.e. 

What then remains, but, after past annoy. 

To tal^e the good vicissitude of joy. ’ Dry tier.. 

AnnoTance. 11.s. [from annoy.] 

1. That which annoys; that which hurts'. 

A grain, a diet, a*gnat, a waud'mig Uuir, 

Any annoyance ill that precious si me. Skahsptnn . 

Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to 
corn. Aioitiii.tr. 

2 . The state of being annoyed : or act of annoying. 
The spit venom of their poisoned hearts breaketh out to the 

annoyance of others. * Hooker. 

The greatest minojyonr^anu disturbance of mankind, ha- bet u 
from one of those two things, force cr fraud. So 

For the further annoy am e ami lerrour of.my hi sieged pb ie 
they ^'ould throw into it dia.l bod e.-. ’ •! 

Anno'yeR.-} - 11. s. [from lO’.vay. ;n old English sub¬ 
stantive, in Sherwood.] Th.- person that annoys. 
AnnoTfi’l.* ad;. [This adjective, and it« cognate 
an noyaus, have ban employed, in our old language, 
by the same etymological analogy as joyful and 
and jtyous are iVonp/uy.J Full oi annoy or trouble. 

For al lie it so, tl.ot :d I.;"> g. 1 c J, algatcs it is not to 
rcj.iwe in yex.ng of jiiae.-ent, ne in vengeance feeing, when it 
is Mifli-aut and rea«omiblf Phan.: r. Mi-lib. 

AwoToi’s.tfr ai j. [Old Fr, aJioictts.] Troublesome. 

Vc i-im ek-pisl to tour eonscil a gret multitude of people, 
fill ihargcant and ful a my tots for to here. Chaucer, Mehb 
A N\l '\\..udj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, Lat.] 

1. Tiiat which comes yearly. 

.11 n-.nt ler me, the grape, the rose, renew. 

Tin jin. e . t.ircous, mid the balmy dew. P,-.t 

2. Thai . h is reckoned by the year. 

The king’s imijcstv 

IF >' u"_ s r.ottr to you; to winch 
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A thousand pounds n-veor, annual support, 

Out of his grace ho acids. Shaktjieare, Henry VIII. 

3. That which lasts only a year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are an- 
mml, secincth to be caused by the over-expence of the sap ; 
which being prevented, they will superannuate, if they stand 
warm. Bacon. 

Every tree may, in some sense, be said to l>e an annual plant, 
both leaf, flower, and frfiit, proceeding from the coat that was 
superinduced over the wood the last year. Roy. 

A'nnually. adv. [from annual.'} Yearly; every 
year. 

By two drachms, they thought it sufficient to signify a heart; 
because the heart at one year weigheth two drachms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce ; ana unto fifty years annually cncreaseth 
the weight of one drachm. Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

The whole strength of a nation is the utmost that a prince 
can raise annually Irom his subjects. _ Swift. 

A'nnuary.* adj. [Lat. nnnuits.} Annual. 

Supply anew 

With annuo ry cloaks the wandering Jew. 

John Had, Poem, p. 10. 

Anxu'itaxt.^- n.s. [from annuity.} He that possesses 
or receives an annuity. 

Whence shall we furnish materials for the meditation of the 
glutton between his meals, of a sportsman in a rainy month, 
of the annuitant between the days of quarterly payment ? 

1 Idler No 

ANNUITY, n. s. [ammite, Fs.] 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or years. 

The differences between a rent and an annuity are, 
that every rent is going out of land; but an annuity 
charges only the gran ter, or his heirs, that have 
assets by descent. The second difference is, that, 
for the recovery of, an annuity, no action lies, 
but only the writ of annuity against the granter, 
his heirs, or successors; but of a rent, the same 
actions lie as do of land. The third difference is, 
that an annuity is never taken for assets, because it 
is no freehold in law; nor shall be put in execution 
upon a statute merchant, statute staple, or elegit, 
as a rent may. Covet l. 

2, A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the son of one earl, and bro¬ 
ther to another, who supplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clare,tdon. 

To ANNU L. ’ v. a. [old Fr. adnullier, adnidler.} 

1. Tosmake void ; to nullify; to abrogate; to abolish. 

That which giyes force to the law, 's the authority that en¬ 
acts it; and whoever destroys tins authority, does, in effect, 
annul the law. Rogers. 

2. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. ( 

Light tlie pure work of God to me’s extinct, , 

And all her "various objects of delight 

A,mull’d, which might in part my griefhave eas’d. Milton. 

A'NNULAR.'f’ [Fr. annidaire , from annulus , Lat.} 
In the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rise up, 
he has tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Cheyne. 

A'nnulary. [- adj. [Fr. annidaire, from annulus, Lat.} 
In the form of rings. 

Because continual respiration is necessary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulary cartilage*, that the sides of it may not flag 
and fall together. Boy- 

A'nsulet. «. s. [from annulust Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [Iu heraldry.] A difference or mark of distinction, 
which the fifth brother of any family ought to bear 
in his coat of arms. 

3. Annulets are also a part of the coat-armonr of 
several families; they were anciently reputed a mark 
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of nobility and jurisdiction, it being the custom of 
prelates to receive their .investiture per bacidum Sf 
annulum. 

4. [In architecture.] The small square members, in 

the Dorick capital, under the quarter round, are 
called unnul is. ^ 

5. Annulet is also used for a narrow flat moulding 
common to other parts‘of the column l-so culled, 
because it encompasses the column round. Chambers. 

Anni/i.ment.* n.s. [Fr. annullcment.} The act of 
annulling. , 

To ANNU'MERATE. v. a. lannumero, Lat.] To 
add to a former number; to unite to something 
beforementioned. 

Annumeh^tion. m. 4'. [ amtumcratio, Lat.] Addition 
to a former number. 

To ANNU'NCIATE.'f* r. a. [ unnuncio , Lat.] To 
bring tidings; to relate something, that has fallen 
out: a word not in popular use, as Dr. Johnson 
observes; but formerly of established usage, as our 
old dictionaries shew. 

Lo Sampson, which that was annuneiat 
By the angel, long or his nativitee. Chaucer, Monk’s Tate. 

There [in the almanack] should he see his blessed Saviour’s 
conception annuntiated by the angel, March 2;. 

t * By. Had, Rem. p. .5.;. 

They who did foretell the birth of John, die fore-runner 
of Christ; they who did annunciate unto the blessed Virgin 
the conception of the Saviour of the world, — they have a 
constant and a perpetual relation to the children of God. 

Pearson, on the Creed, Alt. 9. 
Let my death be thus annunciated and shewn forth (ill I 
come to judgement. Bp. Butt, Corrupt, of the C'h. of Row 
Ann unci a'tion.'I' n.s. [Fr . annonciation.} 

1. The name given to the day celebrated by the 
church, in memory of the angel’s salutation of the 
blessed Virgin; solemnized with us on the twenty- 
fifth of Murch. 

Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blessed Saviour: and so upon all the fes¬ 
tivals of the yeur. By. Taylor. 

2. Proclamation; promulgation. 

The annunciation of the Gospel. Hammond’s Seem. p.'rj.’. 
Anodyne."*' adj. [from x and 061 a, Fr. anodin , 
“ remedes anodins Cotgrave] That which has 
the [tower of mitigating {lain. 

The anodyne draught or oblivion, thus drugged, is well 
calculated to preserve a galling wakefulness. ,, Burke. 

A'nodyne.^ 5 n. s. A medicine which assuages pain. 
[The two examples, which follow, are those given 
improperly by Dr. Johnson, as Mr. Mason has 
observed, to the adjective.} 

Yet durst she not too deeply probe the wound, , 

As hoping still the nobler parts were sound: 

Bnt strove with anodynes c assuage the smart, 

And mildly thus her mcd’cinc did impart. Drydcn. 

Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are such 
things os relax the tension of the aflected nervous fibres, as do- 
cocuons of emollient substances; those thing* which destroy the 
particular acrimony which occasions the paw, or what deadens 
the sensation of the brain, by procuring sleep. Arbuthnot. 

To ANOTNT. v. a. [cindre, enoindre : part, oint, 
cnoint, Fr.] 

1. To rub over with unctuous matter, as oil, or 
unguents. 

„ Anointed let me be with deadly ve«om. Shaktpeare. 

Thou shalt have olive trees throughout all thy coasts, but 
thou shalt not anoint thyself with the oil: for thine olive shall 
cast his fruit. Heut. xxviii. 40. 
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2. To smear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then in brazen caldrons borne, 

Are pour’d to' wash his body, joint by joint, 

And fragrant oils the stiffen’d limbs anhint. Dry den. 

3. To consecrate by unction. 

I would not see thy sister, 

In his anointed flesh stick hoarish fangs. Shakspeare. 

Ano'ijtj'ER.T h. s. [from anoint .] The person tl*at 
anoints. . -■* 

At Watlington, in Oxfordshire, there was a sect called 
Anoinlcrs, from their anointing people before they admitted 
them into their communion. Dn. riot’s Oxfordshire, chap, 
xxxviii. Grey's Ngtes on Hudibras, 3. a. 

Ano'intinc..* «. 5. [from anoint.'] Anointment; 
the net of anointing. 

Their bathings and anointings before their feasts, their per¬ 
fumes and sweet odours in diverse kinds at their feasts. 

HakewiU’s Apq[ogy^ p. 3 90. 

All the accomplishments and treasures of amorous delicacy, 
as sweet washings, anointings, clothings with embroidery, &c. 

Up. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness] p. 13. 

Ano'intmknt.'X- >1. s. THe state of being anointed. 

That sovran lord, vy.ho, in the discharge of his hoi y anoint¬ 
ment from God the Father, which made him supreme bishop 
of our souls, was so humble as to say, Who made me a judge 
or divider over you? Milton, Auimadv. Rem. JJrf. 

Aso'maijsm. v. s. [from anomaly. Anomaly ; irre¬ 
gularity ; deviation from the common rule. Diet. 

Ano-Wau'sticai,. ady. [from anomaly.] Irregular; 
applied in astronomy to the year, taken for Ate time 
in which the earth passeth through its orbif, distinct 
from the tropical year. 

Ano'.mai.ocs.^' atlj. [a priv. and ti-uaVT)’, pr. anomal.] 
Irregular; out of rule; deviating front the general 
method or analogy of things: it is applied, in 
grammar, to words deviating from the common 
rules of inflection ; and, in astronomy, to the seem¬ 
ingly irregular motions of the planets. 

Then: will arise anomalous disturbances not only in civil and 
artificial, hut also in military officers. Brown, Vulgar F.rrours. 

He being acquainted with some characters of every speech, 
you may at pleasure wake him understand anomalous pronun¬ 
ciation. Holder. 

Metals are gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron: to which 
vve may join thut anomalous body, quicksilver or mercury'. 

lawke. 

Ano'mai.olsi.v. adv. [from anomalous.] Irregularly ; 
in a manner contrary to rule. 

Eve was not solemnly begotten, but suddenly framed, ami 
anomalously proceeded from Adam. Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

Ano'malousness.# »■ s. [from anomalous.] Irregularity. 

ANOTMALY.'I' n.s. [ anomalic , Fr. anbmalia, Lat. 
c!ro(ixn'&.] Irregularity; deviation from the com¬ 
mon rule. 

The vulgar pronunciation of this letter bath diverse ano¬ 
malies. Butler, Eng. Or. (1633.) p. 26. 

It wc should chance to find a mother debauching her daugh¬ 
ter, as such monsters have been seen, we must charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and baseness of nature. South. 

I do not pursue the many pscudographics in use, but intend 
to shew how most of’these anomalies in writing might be 
avoided and better supplied. 1 folder. 

A'nomy-T n - s- C* P riv - anti vop®>, Fr. anomie.] 
Breach of law. 

If sin be good, and just, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no sin, no anomy. Bramhall against Hobbes. 

The delights of the body betray us, through our over indul¬ 
gence to them, and lead us captive to anomy and disobedience. 

Gluuville’s Preen, of Souls, cb. 14. 

Iniquity, in the Greek text, is «»»/♦.«, anomy; or u life 
without law. Shelford's Discourses, p. 2 *9. 

Anow.-J" adv. [Junius imagines it to be an elliptical 
form of speaking for in one, that is, in one minute ; 


Skinner from a and nean, or near ; Minsheu from on 
on. It seems to be the Sax. an, meaning one, and 
on meaning in. In an old romance I have seen it 
written mane. So Gawen Douglas writes it, {on 
ane,) according to Mr. Tookc.] 

1 . Quickly; soon;'in a short time. 

A little snow, tumbled about. 

Anon becomes a mountain. Shakspeare. 

Will they come abroad anon ? 

Shall wc see young Oberon ? It. Jonson. 

However, witness. Heaven! 

Heaven, witness thou anon ! while we discliarge 

Freely our part. Milton. 

He was not witlymt design at that present, a-, shall be made 
out anon; meaning by that device to withdraw himself. Chi;. 
Still as 1 did the leaves inspire. 

With such a purple light tficy shone. 

As if th*ey had been made of fire, 

And spreading so, would flame anon. IValia. 

2 . Sometimes; now and then; at other limes. In 
this sense is used ever and anon, for now and then. 

Full forty days he pass’ll, whether on hill 
* Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night, 

Or harbour’d in one cave, is not revealed. Milton. 

Ano'n ymoi’S. adj. [a ptiv. and lyopoi.) Wanting a 
name. * f 

These animalcules serve also for food to another anonymoat 
insert of the waters. * Ron. 

They would forthwith publish slanders unpunished, the 
authors lieing anonymous, the immediate publishers thereof 
seulking. Notes on the Diohiad. 

Ano'nymously. adv. [from anonymous.] Without a 


name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony¬ 
mously, among complaints or spurious editions. Swift. 

A'nokexy. n. s. [avofrknS:] Inappetency, 0/ loathing 
of food. Quincy. 

ANO'THER.-f adj. [Goth, anthar, another.] 

1. Not the same. 


He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual disorder, must 
of necessity find another rise of government than that. Locke , 

2. One more; a now addition to the former number. 

-A fourth ?- 

What! will the line stretch ont to th’ crack of doom ? 

Another yet ? — n seventh ! I’ll see no more. Shakspeare 

3. Any other; any one else. 

If one man sin against another, the judge shall judge him. 

1 Samuel, ii. 25. 


Why not of her? prefew’d aliove^the rest, 

By him with nightly deeds, and open love profess’d; 

So had another been, where he his vows address’d. D'ydn:. 

. Not .one’s, self. 

A man shall hare diffused his life, hi« self, and his wholccmi- 
cernmcr.ts so far, that lie can weep his sorrow’s with ai.rthe/’s 
eyes; when he has another heart besides his own, both to -hare, 
and to support his grief. South. 

. Widely different: much altered. 

When the soul is beaten from its s tat'on, and the mounds of 
virtue arc broken down, it becomes quite another thing from 
what if was before. South. 


Ano'thekcaixis. adj. [See AxoTHEnc.rv.ss.] Of 
another kind. This word .have found only in 
Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hasty fool, I might have had 
a.iolht igu.ius husband than Damctas. Sidmy 

Ano'th v ito.viV.s.’X' adj, [from another and gate or 
gait, Sax. jacc, a road or way.] Of another sort or 
turn. 

If we be of the spiritually, there should be in us another- 
gaUs manifestation of the spirit than is ordinarily to be found 
in the temporally. Bp. Sanderson, Serm. ad Ctcr. iii 
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A good report ntakcth the bones fat, saitli Solomon i and 
that, I w>. en, is anMevgulet manner, than to make the face 
'hino. ftp. Sundertov, Sermons , p. 363. 

Hiulihrat, about to enter 

l T i'on anotkcrpalcs adventure. Iludibras, C. iii. vcr. 428. 


AxoTHCK«;t T ES''.'f' adj. [This word, which though 
rarely mod in writing, is somewhat frequent in 
colloquial language, Dr. Johnsou conceives to be 
corrupted troin unother guise; that is, of a different 
guise, or manner, or form. But it may be cor¬ 
rupted from nnolhcrgatcs.'] Of a different kind. 

If you are bent to wed, I wish you anotkeryuess wife than 
Socrates had. 1 lowed' s Lett . B. 1. iv. 9. 

Oh Hocus! whore art thou? It used .to go iu anotheryucss 
manner in thy lime. < Arbuthiwt. 

Anoi/ch,^ A now. See, Enough, Enow. 

A'nsatmj. adj. [tnisa/us, Lai.] Having handles; 
or something iu the form of handles. 

A’nsi. sight.# 11. s. [Sax. j lagan, on-flajtm, to strike, 
to ////.] An attack; a fray. The parent, per¬ 
haps, of Onsi,ought, which see. Not now iu use. 

I do remember yet that anslaight, thou wast beaten. 

And tjed’st before the butler. 

Beaumont and FI. Mom. Thomas, ii. i. 


To A'NSWEIl.'J" v. >i. [The etymology is uncertain; 
the Saxons had anbipajuun, but in another sense; 
the Dutch have antxtoorden. Such is Dr. John¬ 
son’s etymological notice of this worth — The 
Saxons, however, hail anhjj>apiait, and also 
atq-papian, in the.sense of to aiisxvr. See Lye, 
Diet. Sax. et (doth. Screnius notices the (Joth. 
andsxeara, reddore rationeni facti, and the M.Goth. 
tnuUncaurd, whence perhaps the Dutch antmorden. 
The Danes have the vei l? ansxvimr, to answer.] 

1. To speak in opposition. [Mr. Mason has rightly 
observed that several of Dr. Johnson’s senses of this 
word, as a verb neuter, may be called active. I 
have separated such.] 

If it be said, we may discos t r the rlcmrntnry ingredients of 
things, I answer, that it is not nrccssafy that such 11 discovery 
should be practicable. ' Boyle. 

2. To be accountable for: wilh /w-. 

Those many had not dared to do evil 

If the first man that did th’ edict infringe 

Had answer'd for his deed. Shakspeare. 

Sdinc men have sinned in the principles of humanitv, and 
must answer /on not bejpg men. ' Brown, Vulgar Frronrs. 

If there be any absurdity in this, our author must answer 
f nT it- Locke. 


3. To vindicate; to give a justificatory account of; 
with for. 

The night, so impudently fixed for my last, made little; im¬ 
pression on myself; but I cannot answer for my family. 


Swift. 

4. To give an account. 

How they have been since received, and so well improved, 
let those answer either to God or man, who have been the au¬ 
thor, and promoters of such wise council. Temple. 

He wants u father to protect hi.- y outli, 

And tear him up to virtue. You must hear 
The future blame, and *answer to the world. 

When y on refuse the easy honest means 

Of taking care of him. Souths 111. 

5. 1 o correspond to; to suit with. t 

As in water fme answereth to face, so the heart of man to 

- "',??• . . „ Prov. xxvii. 19. 

o, lo act reciprocally. 

Say, do’st thou yet the Homan harp command? 

Do the strings answer to thy noble bund ? Drydm. 


7. To stand as opposite or correlative to something 

else. , ! 

There can but two things create low, perfection and use¬ 
fulness; to which answer, on our part, r. Admiration ,* and 
*- Desire: and both these tire centered hi loyp.v Bp. Taylor. 

8 . To succeed ; to produce the wished evant. 

Jason followed her counsel, whereto, when the event bad 
pus wared, he again demanded the fleece. " Balegh. 

In operations upon bodies liir their version- or alteration, 
the trial in groat quantities doth not answer the trial in small! 
and io dcceivcth many. Bacon. 

To A'n.swf.k. r. a, v 

1. To speak in rcpirn to a question. 

Are we succour’d ? are the Moors remov’d ? 

Answer these questions first, and then a thousand more : 
Answer them altogether. liryden, Span. Friar. 

2. To bo equivalent to; to stand for something else. 

A feast is made for laughter,' and wine maketh merry ; but 

mongy answereth all things. Eeet. x. 19. 

3. To s;gisfy any cluim, or petition, of right or 
justice. 

Zelmane with ragcfiil eyes bid him defend himself; for no 
less than his life would answer it. Sitter a. 

Revenge the jeering and disdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day uud night 
To answer all the. debt he owes unto y ou. 

Even with the bloody payments of your deaths. 

Shakspeare , Henry. IV. jp. r. 

Let his ucet amwrr for it, if there is am martial law in the 
world. ' ' It,id. lien. V. 

Men no sooner find their appetites unanswered, than they 
complaih the times are injurious, llateph, lhst. of the World. 

That yearly rent is still paid, even as the former casualty 
itself, was wont to be, in parcel meal paid iu and answered. 

Bin on. 

4. To bear proportion to. 

Weapons must need be dangerous tilings, if they answered 
the bulk of so prodigious a person. Sun ft, (lu/t. Travels. 

5. To perform what is endeavoured or intended liv 
the agent. 

Our part is, to choose out the most deserving objects, and 
the most likely to answer the ends of our charity. 

Alta bury. Seem. 

6 . To comply with. 

Tic dies tlmt touches of this fruit, 

'Jill I and my affairs are answered. Shakspeare, As you tile it. 

7 * To appear to any call, or authoritative summons; 
in which sense, though figuratively, the following 
passage may be, perhaps, taken. 

Thou \\ ert better in thy grave than to answer, with thv un¬ 
covered body, this extremity of the skies. Shakspeare, Lear . 

8 . To be over-against any thing. 

Eire ansd’ers fire; and, by their paly brants. 

Each battle secs the other’s timber’ll face. 

Shakspeare, Henry V. Chorus. 

A'nsweh.-J* n. s. [Goth, andgteor, excusatio, Sev. Diet, 
Sttx. anbppape, an aitsrtcr. Dan. ansxvar, answer, 
security.] 

1. That which is said, whether in speech or writing, 
in return to a question, or position. 

It was a right answer of the physician to Isis patient, that had 
sore eyes: If you have more pleasure iu wine than in yobs 
sight, wine is good. Liwke. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without 
being able to give a ready answer to the questions which lie 
shsill then put to us, about the poor and the afflicted, the 
hungry anti the naked, the sick and imprisoned? Atlerhury. 

2. An account, to bo given to the demand of justice. 

He’ll call yon to so hot an answer for it, 

, That you shall chide your trespass. *. Shakspeare. 

3. Jn law, a confutation of a charge exhibited against 
a person. 
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A personal answer ought to have three qualities; it ought 
to be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be absolute 
urtd unconditional } it ought to be clear and certain. Aytife. 

4. Retaliation; corresponding practice. 

■ Great the slaughter is 

Here made by the Roman; great the answer be 
Britons must take. Bhakspearc, Cym. v. ,1. 

A'nsweu-jobiIer. tt. s. [from answer and jobbii) .] 
lie that makes a trnde uf writing.answers. 

What disgusts me from having any thing to do jpith this 
race of answer-jobbers, is, that they have no sort of conscience 
in their dealing. Swift, on the Barrier Treaty. 

A'kswkhabi.k. adj. [front answer.] 

x. That to which a reply may be made; that which 
may be answored; as, the argument, though subtle, 
is yet answerable. 

2. Obliged to give an account; obliged to answer 

any demand of justice; or stand the trial of an ac¬ 
cusation. • 

Every chief of every kindred or family should be answerable, 
and bound to bring forth cveify one of that kindred, at all times 
to be justified, when lie should he required, or charged with 
any treason or felony. Spenser, Stale of Ireland. 

Will any mail argue, that if a physician should manifestly 
presetiltc poison to all his patients, he cannot be justly punished, 
but is answerable only to God. Swift. 

lie cannot think ambition more justly laid to their charge, 
than to other men, because that would be to make such go- 
vernment answerable fbr the errours ofhuman nalurg Su-ft. 

3. Correspondent. 

It was but Mich a likeness as an imperfect glass doth give, 
answerable enough in some features and colours, but erring in 
others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying such 
as r.une to lie registered among the worthies, brought forth 
children answerable in quality to those that begot then*, ltulegh. 

4. Proportionate; suitable. 

(Inly add 

Deeds to tliy knowledge answerable ; add faith, 

Add liltue. pafence, tiinpertincc ; add lose 
By name to lome call’d charity, tile soul 

Of all thereat. Milton. 

1;. Suitable; suited. 

The following, by certain estates of men, answerable to that 
which 11 great person himself professeth, as of soldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon. 

If answerable style I can obtain 

Of my celestial patroness. Milton. 

6. Equal: equivalent. 

There be no kings vv !kv=c means arc answerable unto other 
men’s desires. Ralegh. 

7. Relative; correlative. # 

That, to every petition for tilings needful, there should be 
some answerable sentence of thanks provided particularly to 

follow, is not requisite. Hooker. 

A'nswerajjly. mlv. [from answerable.] In due pro¬ 

portion ; with proper correspondence; suitably. 

The broader seas are, if they bo entire, and free from illands, 
they are answcrably deeper. Urerewoad on Language*. 

It bears light sorts, into the atmosphere, to u greater or lessor 
height, answerabty to the greater or lesser intenseness of the 
heat. Woodward. 

A'NSW'ERABi.ENESS.'f' n. s. [from answerable.] The 
quality of being answerable. Diet. 

To shew therefore the correspondency aiul answcrablencss 
which is between this bridegroom and his hpouse, &c. 

Harmar, TransL of Beza, p. 196. 

Answerer, h. s. [from answer.] 

1. He that answers; he that speaks in return to what 
another has spoken. # 

I know your mind, and 1 will satisfy it, neither will I do it 
like a niggardly answerer going no further than the bounds of 
the question. Sidney. 

VOI.. I. 
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2. He that manages the controversy against one that 
lias written first. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ ignorance and ma¬ 
lice together ; because it gives his answerer double work. 

Suri/t. 

ANT. n. s. [nee inlet, Sax. which Junius imagines, not 
without probability, to have been first contracted 
to temfc, and then softened to ant.] An emmet; a 
pismire. A small insect that lives in great numbers 
together in hillocks. 

We’ll set thee to school to au ant, to teach thee there’s no 
lab’ring in the winter. Shakspeare. 

Mcthinks, all cities now but ant-hills arc. 

Where when the several labourers I sec 
For children, house, .provision, taking pain, 

They’re all but ants, carrying gigs, straw, aud grain. Donne. 

Team each small people’s genius, policies; 

The ant’s republiek, and the realm ot bees. Pope. 

A'nt-bear. it. s. [from ant and bear.] An animal 
that feeds on ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon insects; and some live wholly 
upon them ; as tvvo sorts of tamnnduas upon ants, which 
therefore are called in English ant-bears. Roy. 

A'n i-hiu., or mixocK. is. s. [from ant ami hill.] 
The small protuberances of earth in which ants 
make their nests. * 

Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be stained with 
red; because the ants drop upon them their stinging liquour, 
which hath the effect of oil of vitriol. Boy. 

Those who have seen unt-hilloeks, have easily perceived those 
small heaps of corn about their nests. Addison. 

A n’t. A contraction for and it, or rather ami if it; 

as, an't please you ; that is, and if it please you. 

A NT A'GO NTSM. # n.f. Contest. Sec Amtauont. 

Antagonist.'!' ». s. [Gr. ccvhzyuvirr.r, Fr. antagonists] 

1. One who contends with another; an opponent. It 
implies generally a personal and particular op¬ 
position. 

Our antagonists in these controversies may have met with 
some not unlike to Ithacius. Hooker. 

Whnt was set before him, 

To heave, pul), draw, and break, he still perform’d. 

None daring to appear antagonist. Milton. 

It is not fit, that the history of a person should appear, till 
the prejudice both of his antagonists and adherents be softened 
ami subdued. Addison. 

2 . Contrary. 

The short club consist^ of those who :ye under five feet; 
ours is to be composed of such as*arc above six. These wc 
look upon as the two extremes and antagonists of the species; 
considering all these as neuters, who fill up the middle space. 

• * Addiow. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonist is that, muscle which 
counteracts some others. 

A relaxation of a muscle must produce a spasm in its antago¬ 
nist, because the equilibrium is destroyed. Arbutbnot. 

AntaoonTstick.# adj. [from antagonist.] Con¬ 

tending as an antagonist. 

It may be too, i’ the ordinance of nature; 

Their valours are not yet so combatant, 

Or fruly nntagomstirk, as to figbt. 

But mav admit to heur of some divisions 
Of fortitude, may put ’em otf their quarrel. 

B. Jonson, Maun. Lady. 

To Antagonize, v. n. [axil and oLywigu.] To con¬ 
tend against another. Diet. 

ANTA'GONY.# n. s. [*\T. and dyuvux.] Contest, 
opposition. 

For others born’idolaters, the inoral reason of their dan¬ 
gerous keeping, and the incommunicable ant agony that is 
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between Christ and Belial, will be sufficient to enforce the 
commandment of those two inspired reformers, Ezra and Nehe- 
minli, to put an idolater as well under the Gospel. 

Ali/lon, lioct. and Dh. of l)h\ I. 8. 

Anta'lgick.'I’’ adj. [Fr. antalgiquc , from aVli, against, 
anti pain.] That which softens pain; 

anodyne. 

-AXI'ANACLA'SIS. ft. s. [Lat. from avhzvanXtxair, 
from arWouXa'ai, to drive back.] 

i* A figure in rhelorick, when the siime word is re¬ 
peated in a different, if not in a contrary significa¬ 
tion ; as, In thy youth learn some craft, that in old 
age thou mayst get thy thing ’without craft. Craft, 
in the first place, signifies science or occupation; 
in the second, deceit or. subtilty. 

2 . It is also a returning to the matter at the cud of a 
long, parenthesis; as, Shall that heart, {which does 
not only feel them, but hath all motion of his life 
placed in them,) shall that heart, I say, &c. 

Smith. Rhelorick. 

Ant a run o n i'ti c K. adj. [Fr. antuphroditique , from 
dit]i, gainst, and ’A2>foj*n>, Venus.] That which is 
efficacious against the venereal disease. 

AstapoplkVbick. adj. [aril, against,* and «VosrAriii?, 
an apoplexy.] Good against.au apoplexy. 

Anta'iicttck. adj. [aril, against, and the bear, 

or northern constellation.] The southern pole, so 
called, as opposite to the northern. 

Downward as fur as anta relict.. Atilton. 

They that had sail’d from near th’ antarctic pole. 

Their treasure safe, anti all their vessels whole, 

In sight of their dear country ruin’d be. 

Without the guilt of either rock,or sea. Walter. 

A'8’r/LUTHQ.l f TicK.jfa<ij.[Yi\(tntarthritiquc,'iv% against, 
and ice dr ^ (lit, the gout.] Good against the gout. 

Antasthma't ic k. adj. [from «’*/l and *</ 3 \ua.] Good 
against the asthma. 

ANTE. A Latin particle signifying before, which is 
frequently used in compositions; as, antediluvian, 
before the flood; antechamber, 8 chamber leading 
into another apartment. 

AVer. act. n. s. [from ante and act.) A former act. 

ANTEAMHtn.A'Ttov. n. s. [from ante and ambulatio, 
Lat.] A walking before. Diet. 

A ntteced a'xf.ous. -V? adj. [from antcccde .] Going 

before; preceding, * 

Admit that, which as capable of antcredaneoiis proof may lie 
presupposed. Bur rote, Sermons, ii. 407. 

To ANTECE'DE. v. ti. [from ante, belbrij, aftd redo, 
to go.] To precetle; to go before. 

ft seems consonant to reason, that the fabrick of the 
world did not long antcccde its motion. Hale. 

Axteck'oence. n. s. [from antcccde.] The act or 
slate of going before; precedence. 

It is impossible that mixed bodies can be eternal, because 
there is necessarily a pre-existence of the simple bodies, and 
an nnteecdencc of their constitution preceding the existence of 
mixed bodies. Hale. 

Antece'dency.* n. *r. The state of going before. 

There can be no multitude without one, but one inay tie 
without a multitude; for unity is before any multiplied 
number. Which antecedency of unity, in the same place, he 
[Dionysius] applied) unto the Deity. FoUwrby , Alheom. p. 308. 

Antece'dknt. adj. untecedcns, Lat. 

1. Qoing before; preceding. Antecedent is used, I 
think, only with regard to time; precedent, with 
regard both to time and place. 
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To assert, that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a sin, and 
punishol it, when, without uny antecedent sin of his, it was 
impossible for him not to fall, seems a thing that hij^ily re¬ 
proaches essential equity and goodness. South. 

2. It has to before the thing which is supposed to 
follow. 

Vo one. is so hardy as to say, God is in his debt} that he 
owed him a nobler being: for existence must be antecedent to 
merit. , Cottier. 

Diij the blood first exist, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart i* But that is to set the effect before the cause. Bentley. 

Antecedent. n. s. [antecedents, Lat.] 

1. That which goes before. 

A duty of so mighty an influeilee, that it is indeed the neces¬ 
sary antecedent, if not also the direct cause of a sinner’s return 
to God. South. 

2 . I11 grammar, the noun to which the relative is 
subjoined; as, the man who comes hither. 

Let him learn the right joining of substantives with adjectives, 
the noun with the verb, and the relative witli thu antecedent. 

Aiehain. 

3. In logiek, the first proposition of an enthymeme 
or argument, consisting only of two propositions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propositions are those whose, 
parts are united by the conditional particle if; as, if the sun 
be fixed, the earth must move: if there fie 110 fire, then- 
will be no smoke. The first part of these propositions, or that 
wherein the condition is contained, is culled the antecedent, 
the other is called the comci/itcnl. r Watts, Logiek. 

Anteci: denti.y. adv. [from antecedent,] In the 
state of antecedence, or going before: previously. 

We consider him rmteecd, nth/ to Ids creation, while he yet 
lily in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of 
possibilities. South. 

ANTECESSOR ,'j- «. [Latin.] 

t. One* who goes before, or leads another; the prin¬ 
cipal. Diet. 

'The successor seldom prosecuting his antecessor s devices. 

Sir Sandys, State of Religion. 

Search the reports of the pope’s own rolls: undoubtedly 
they would receive the same answer which popes in former 
times have had, and with the same quick dispatih that our 
mill ressors in this case have thought to be requisite. 

Lit. Northampton, Proceed, against Garnet, sign. llh. 4. 

’Tis certainly derived to them by their anterrssours. 

Hammond on the Festivals of the Church. 

2. A prepossessor; one that possessed the land before 
the present possessor. 

The antecessor was most commonly he that possessed the 
ltjpds in king Edward’s time before the conquest. Brady, Gloss. 

A'ntf.cha.mheu. n. s. [from ante before, anti chamber 
it is generaliy written, improperly, antichamber.] 
The chamber that leads to the chief apartment. 

'file empress has the antiehambm past, 

And this way moves?with a disorder’d haste. Drydcn. 

His antir/mniher, ami room of audience, are little square 
chambers wainscoted. . Addison. 

A'ntfxhai’EI..# 11. s. [ante and chapel.] Thutpnrtof 
the chapel through which the passage is to the 
choir or body of it. 

I presume he afterwards altered lib directions, with regard 
to the place of interment; for he woi buried on the south side 
of the aute^haprl of Trinity College chapel. 

Warton, Lip: of Bathurst, p. I go. 

AXTECURSOIl. n. s. [Utin.] One who runs 
before. Diet. 

To A'NTEDATE.'f” v. a. [from ante and do, datum, 
Lat.] 

1. To date earlier than the realtime, so as to confer 
"a fictitious antiquity. 

Now tbou bast lov’d me one whole day. 

To-morrow when thou lcav’at, what wilt thou say? 
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Wilt thou then antedate dome now-made vow, 

Or say, that now 

We are not just those persons, which wc were? 

Donne's Poems, p. 4. 

By rendipg, a. man docs, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himself contemporary with the ages past. Collier. 

2. To take something before the proper time. 

You need not thank me, Conon j in your love 
You antedated what I can do for you; * 

And I, in gratitude, aui bound to this, 

And am to much more. • 

Beaumont and FI. Queen 0/ Corinth, hi. r. 

An antedated and diseased old age of riot and drunkenness. 

Spencer on Prodigies, p. .<75. 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above. Pope. 

A'ntedate.* n. s. [from the verb.] Anticipation. 

Why hath hot my soul these apprehensions, these presages, 
these changes, those antedates, those jcalonsic^, those sus¬ 
picions of a sin, as well as my body of a sickness r * 

Donne's Deep!ions, p. 10. 

AntebieiAtan. eu/j. [from ante before, and diluvium, 
a deluge.] * 

1. Existing before the deluge. 

During the time of the deluge, all the stone and marble of 
the antediluvian earth were totalis dissolved. . Woodward. 

2. lieluting to things existing before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceublc unto the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

• Drown, t’utg. Err. 

Antedii.iAtan. n- s. One* that lived before the 
flood. * 

Wc arc so far from repining at God, that he hath not ex¬ 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu¬ 
vians, that we give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
trial. ’ Bentley m 

A'xtei.oim:. ii. s. [The etymology is nncertafti.] A 
goat with curled or wreathed horns. 

The antelope and wolf, both fierce and fell. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. vi. i6_ 

AnteeiA an.* adj. [Lat. antclucanus. “ PI in ins 
sennulus non tanUiin / rmpus , quo eonvenirc C'hris- 
tiani soliti fnerint, sed quodauimodo etiam locum , 
quarnvis subobscure, indigitasse videtur, dum ait, 
cos ante lucem convenire solitos fuisse, undo Ter- 
tullianus cactus C'liristiauorum antc/ucanos ap- 
pellavit.” Bdhmcri Dissert. Jur. Eccl. Antiq. 1 stno. 
Ilalac. 1729. p. 35.] Early, before day-light. 

There the Jupiter of exemplary honour and magnificence, 
there the Phosphorus of piety and antclucan devotion. 

Bp. Hall's lion. p. 44. 

All nutuner of antclucan lnlmurcrs, who inakft provision for 
the flesh, make the flesh their provision. 

Gaylon, Notes on Von Quid’, iii. 6. 

Antemerj'dian. adj. [from attic, before, and meridian, 
moon.] Before noon. 

Antemf/tick. adj. [All, against, and *.p &«, to vomit.] 
Tltat which has the power of calming the stomach; 
of preventing or stopping vomiting. 

Antemi/ndane. T adj. [ante, before, and mumlus, the 
world.] That which was before the creation of the 
world. 

f The Supreme, 

Great, antemundane Father! Young, Night Th. 5. 

Anteni/mber. n. s. [from ante and number .] The 
number that precedes another. 

Whatsoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to consent 
of notes, is rather to be ascribed to the antenumher, than to the 
entire number, us that the sound rcturoeth ailer six, or after 
twelve; so that the seventh or thirteenth is not the matter, 
but the sixth or the twelfth. Bacon. 
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A'xtepast. n. s. [from ante, before, and pashm , to 
food.] A foretaste; something taken before the 
proper lime. 

Were we to expect our bliss only in the satiating our appe¬ 
tites, it might be reasonable, by frequent antepasls, to excite 
our gust for that profuse perpetual meal. Decay of Mely. 

A'ntepevuet. n. s. [ antepcnnllima , Lat.] The last 
syllable but two, as the syllable te in anlepemtU : a 
term of grammar. 

Antefief/ptick. adj. [*Y!i and tx-lAw**.] A modi- 
cine against convulsions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis juditicus diurctical, coral ante- 
piteptical, we will not deny. Drown, Vutg. Err. 

To A'ktepone. a. [anlcpono, Lat.] To set one 
thing before another; to prefer one thing to an¬ 
other. • Did. 

Antepre'dic.amf.nt. ft. s. [anlepredicametdnvi , I .at.] 
Something to be known in the study oflogick, pre¬ 
viously to the doctrine of the predicament. 

Axteru/iiitv.'J* n.s. [from att/erioui .] Priority; the 
state of being before either in time or situation. 

Our poet could not have seen the prophecy of Isaiah, because 
he lived 100 or 150 years before that prophet; and this ante¬ 
riority of time makes this passage the more observable. 

• P°pe, Iliad xix. note, v.93. 

Axrr/iuoE'R. adj. [anterior, Lat.J (3oing before, 
either with regard to time or place. 

If that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the senses are 
placed, and that the posterionr and lower part, which is oppo¬ 
site thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this ani¬ 
mal ; for the senses being placed at.hoth extremes, make both 
ends anteriour, which is impossible. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Axtepa'schae.* adj. [from ante and paschal.'] Re¬ 
lating to the time before Easter. 

The dispute was very cart-, in the church concerning the ob- 
servation of Easter; one point whereof was, coitceruing the 
ending of the nntc-paschal fast, which both sides determined 
upon the day they kept the festival. Nelson, Fasts and Festivals. 

A'xteroom.# ?i. s. [from ante and room.] The room 
through which the pussage is to a principal apart¬ 
ment. 

An ante-room in tfce Duke’s palace. 

Shnkspeare, T. Gent. Ver. Stage Dir. 

Axtete'-mpee.* n.s. [from ante and temple.] What 
we now call the nave, was, in the primitive churches, 
the ante-temple. 

Of the ancient churches there was a two-fold division: If 
we take it in the strietej sense, it includes only the Buildings 
within the walls, which were the* northdk” or ante-temple, 
where the penitents and catechumens stood; the “ uaos” or 
temple, &c. Christian AntupiUtcx. i 449. 

A'KTES. pi. s. [Latin.] Pillars of large dimensions 
that support the front of a building. 

Antesto'macu. 11. s. [from ante, before, and stomach.] 
A cavity which loads into the stomach. 

In birds there is no mastication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but it is immediately swallowed into a kind of 
antcstoniac/i, which 1 have observed in piscivorous birds. Ray, 

To A'nteveut.# f. a. [Lat. ant evert o.] To prevent. 

To antevert some great danger to the publicity to ourselves, 
to our Iricnd, we may and must disclose our knowledge of a 
close wickedness. Dp. llail, Cafes of Conscience, Add, C.3. 

Tt is high time to mourn for the antcvrrlina of 11 threatened 
vengeance. Bp. Hall , Bam. p.137. 

Antiielmi'xj’hick.'P adj. [Fr. anthelmintique, »M», 
against, and s'Ajut.S^, u worm.] That which kills 
worms. 

Aulhehninthicks, or contrary to wonux, arc things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon 
an empty stomach. Arhuthnot. 
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A'NTlIKM.'j' n. s. a hymn sung in alter¬ 

nate parts, and should therefore lie written anthym , 
Dr. Johnson says; but neither the etymology, nor 
the orthography, which he proposes, is correct. 
Anthem is the Sax. antepn, which is written by 
Chaucer antem , and in the Prompt. Par. anlym ; 
and corresponds to the Gr. aihipwia, and the Fr. 
tvdienne , i. c. alternate singing. See Antiphon.] 
A holy song; a song performed as part of divine 
service. 

God Moses first, then David did inspire. 

To Compose anthems lor his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is no passion that is not finely expressed in those parts 
of the inspired writings, which are proper lor divine songs and 
anthems. Addison. 

A'nthem-mise.# adv. AVcording to the manner ol 
singing anthems; that is, alternately. Sec Anti- 
riws, 

Several quires, placed one over against another, and taking 
the voice by catches, anthem-wise, give great pleasure. 

Hartm, Ess. xxxvii. 

A'ntuemis.# n.s. [In Botany.] Camomile. 

The anthrmis, a small but glorious flower, 

Scarce rears his head; yet has a giant’s tower. Tate’s Cawley. 

ANTI-IO'LOGV.'I' w. s. [ASoA^a, from a 

flower, and Ar/v, to gather.] 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

This clause, (« 3 i fsn. ygsvev ) which is omitted in demons 
Alexandrines, is folinu notwithstanding both in Diogenes 
Laertius, in his life, and also in the anthology. 

Ferrand, Lure Melanchutn, p .4 - 
They arc very different from the simple sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tions of the ancients, of which tflht of Meleager on his wife, m 
tlie Greek anthology, is a model and master-piece. 

Dr. tVarton, Fss. uit t’o/ie, ii. 472. 

Anthou/okm,.# udj. Relating to an anthology. 
A'ntuony’s rmr. n.s. A kind of erysipelas. 
A'NTIUlAX. n.s. (Vt-S-fa?, a burning coal.] A scab 
or blotch that is made by a corrosive lmiTioitr, 
which burns ’.lie skin, and occasions sharp pricking 
pains, a carbuncle. Quincy. 

Anthuopo'i.ogy. n. s. [from man, and 

to discourse.] The doctrine of anatomy ; the 
doctrine of the form and structure of the hotly of 
man. 

ANTitrioeoMo'ifPHmsi}’ n.s. [xv^isro/Mpipif.] One 
who believes a human form in the Deity: one of a 
sect who attributed to God the form of the human 
body. 

It was the opinion of the anthropomorphitei, that God had 
all the parts of a man, and that we are in this sense made ac¬ 
cording to fiis image. More, Conj. Cabh. p. III. 

Christians as well as Turks have had whole sects contending 
that the Deity was corporeal mid of human shape, though lew 
profess themselves anthropomorp/iiles, yet we may find many 
amongst the ignorant, of that opinion. J.oche. 

Anthhopomo'iipiute.# ad}. Relating to the opinions 
of the anthropomorphites. 

Multitudes could swallow the dull and coarse anthropomor- 
phite doctrines. (rl/mriU’s Truer, of Hunts, ch.4. 

AnthropoTathy-.T” n.s. [I^fus nr, man, and wa&ct, 
passion, Fr. anlhropopalh ic. ] The t sensibility of 
man; the passions of man. 

Two ways then may the Spirit of God he said to he grieved, 
in Himself, in his Saints; in Himself, liy mi anthropopalhic, as 
we call it; in his Saints, by a sympuhio ; the former is by way 
«>f allusion to human passion and carriage. 

Up. ITatVs Beni, p.fofi. 
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ANTFIR OP O'PHAG T. «. s. [// has no singular.] 

caS^uit?®-’, man, and (pdyo>, to eat.] Man-eaters; 
cannibals; those that live upon human flesh. 

* The cannibals that cnch other eat, • 

The anthropophagi, ami men whose heads ; 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. Shntespcare, Othello. 

It would make our cannibal Christians ; 

Forbear the mutual eating one another. 

Which they do do, more cunningly than the wild 
An/hwpophagi, tliut snatch only strangers! 

n. Jonsnn, Staple of .Veter, iii. 1. 

But our poets have been preceded in. the use of 
this word by an eminent old divine. 

Histories make mention of a people called anthropophagi, 
men-eaters. Tt. Gilpin, Semi. In fore K. lidw. VI. (ijjz.) 

Antjiropophaoi'n/an. ,s\ A ludicrous word, 
formed by Shakspcare fr< m anthropophagi , for the 
sake of a formidable sound. 

Go, knock, and call; he’ll speak like an antliropopliaginian 
unto thee'; knock, I say. Shnfopatrc. 

Anturopo'piiaoy. 71. s. [abS^amtgy’, a man, and ptlyo., 
to eat.] The quality of eating human flesh, ormau- 
eating. 

Upon slender foundations was raised the anthropophagi/ of 
Diomcdes his horses. lira tun, Vtdg.Err. 

A nth itopo'sopuY. n.s. [aV^fiisr©', man, and aspia, 
wisdom.] The knowledge of the nature of man. 
ANTHYPNo'TifK.'f- adj. [fr, antiiypnvtiqnc, from av 7 l, 
against, and Swgy, sleep.] That which has the 
power of preventing sleep; that which is efficacious 
against a lethargy. 

Anthypocuondri'ac k. adj. [from a til, against, and 
JsroxovJfia#^.] Good against hy[>ochondriack ma¬ 
ladies. 

AN’l 7 / YP(YP 1 IORA. 7,. s. [,’vWpof*.] A figure 
in rlietorick, which sigtiifies a contrary illation, or 
inference, and is when an objection is refuted or 
disproved by the opposition of a contrary sentence. 

Smith's Rhetoric/.'. 

Anthyste'rick. adj. [froin*v7I, against, and vrtftgy.] 
Good against hystericks. 

ANTI. [ptv 7 I.] A particle much used in composition 
with words derived from the Greek, and signifies 
contrarj) to ; as, ant monarchical, opposite to mo¬ 
narchy. 

Anti aVio.'|' n.s. [from Jvil, and aeidus, sour.] Con¬ 
trary to sourness; alkalis. 

Oils :u-e antiarids, sofar as they biant acrimony; hut as they 
are hard of digestion, they produce acrimony of unother sort. 

ArbiUlnot. 

AntiaVjo.# adj. Contrary to sourness. 

All animal diet is alkalescent or antiacid. Arbuthnot. 

A'n ti ap'ostlk.# n. s. [from aVr 1 , against, and 
apostle.] 

Tht! cardinals of Rome are those persons which may be 
fitly stileil anli-apostlcs in the Jiotuish hierarchy. 

Putter on the Numb. 666. p. 96. 
Antiarminian.# n.s. lie who opposes the Armi- 
liinns, or Arminiaiiism. See Arminian. 

We. are alarmed by many letters, not only of false Latin, 
hut lube English too, and many bail characters rnsf! on good 
men, especially on the Anli-anniiiiiiiis, who are all, especially 
Dr. Prideaux, made seditious persons, schismatics, if not here¬ 
tics. IIp. Barium s Remains, p. 181. 

Antiarturi'tjcks.# 7 t. s. [mu and afj^nntof.] Medi¬ 
cines to assuage the gout. Diets 

A.'JTicnAtiiE / CTi(jK.'j~ adj. [Fr. unticachcctiqne, from 
xiill, agfrinst, and f> u bad habit.] 'Filings 

adapted to the cure of a bad constitution. 

12 
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A'mticiiambkr. n. s. This word is corruptly written 
for antechamber; which see. 

A'NTICHRIST.#//.«. [from mu, against, aml^firof.] 
The great cuerny to Christianity. 

As ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists. r John, ii. 18. 

Antichrist, which was conceived in the primitive times, s$w 
the light in Boniface the third, and wus grown to his stature 
and a»/tn in Gregory the Seventh. 

Bp. Unit's lion, of the Afnrr. Clergy, 3. $ 6. 

Antk iinitsrrAN. adj. [from <*w<, against, and 
am©->.] Opposite to Christianity. 

That despised, abject, oppressed sort of men, the ministers, 
whom the world would make antichrisliun, und so deprive them 
of heaven. Smith. 

AntjohiTistian.* n.s. ,Hc who is an enemy to 
Christianity. • • 

A new heresy, as the antiehristians and priests of the broaden 
God, would persuade and make their credulous tompany to 
believe. Rogers on the Creed, I‘ref. 

To call them Christian Deists, is a great abuse of language; 
unless Christians were to be distributed into two sorts, 
Christians and No-christians, or Christians and Anti-chnsHmu. 

Watcrland , Ch. p. 63. 

ANTirnrti'hTiANtsM. ft. s. [from antichrisliun.} Op¬ 
position or contrariety to Christianity. 

Have we not seen many, whose opinions have fastened upon 
on*' another the brand 4 >l' untichristinnism? Decaff 1‘iely. 

ANTtciinisn\ , NtTV.''f m [from antichristian .] 
Contrariety to Christianity. 

Whether the pope he antichrist, or no, I will not pretend to 
determine; though, by the bye, he bids fair for that title; I 
tun sure, popery is antichristianity. 

Trapp, Popery truly slated, part 1. 

AniTcukoxism.-J~ V. s. [arv 1, against, and 

time.] Deviation from the right order or account 
©f time. 

Onrciirouologics are by transcribing, interpolation, misprint¬ 
ing, and on oping in of antichrouisws, now and then strangely 
disordered. Sclden on Drayton's Polyotb. Song. 4. 

To ANTI CIPATE, v.a. [antidpo, Lai.] 

t. To take something sooner than another, so as to 
prevent him that comes afler; to take first posses¬ 
sion. 

God hath taken eare to anticipate and prevent every man, to 
draw him early into his church; to give piety the prepossession, 
and so to engage him in holiness. llammand. 

If our apostle had maintained such an anticipating principle 
engraven upon our souls before all exercise of reason; what 
did he talk of seeking the Lord, seeing that the know ledge of 
him was innate and perpetual ? • llcnliey. 

2 . To take up before the time, at which any thing 
might be regularly bad. 

I find I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boceaee, 
before (come to him; but I am of the temper of kings, who 
are for present money, no matter how they pay it. Ltrydeu. 

3. To foretaste, or take an impression of something, 
which is not yet, as if it really was. 

The life of the desperate equals the anxiety of death, who 
but act the life of the damned, and anticipate the desolations 
of hell. ' Brown, I’u/g. Err. 

Why should \vc 

Antiapqte our sorrows"? ’tis like those 

That die for fear of death. Denham. 

4. To prevent any thing by mauling in before it; to 
preclude. 

Time, thou anlicipal'st my dread exploits: 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook. 

Unless the deed go with it. Shakspcate. 

1 am far from pretending to instruct the profession, or 
anticipating their directions to such its are under their govern¬ 
ment. Arbidhnvt. 
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Antjcita'tion. w. s. [from anticipate.'} 

1. The act of taking up something before its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four days too late, 
by reason of the aforesaid anticipation, and our neglect of it. 

Holder. 

It is not enough to he miserable when the time comes, un¬ 
less we make ourselves so beforehand, and by anticipation. 

1 .' Estrange. 

2. Foretaste. 

If we really' live under the hope of future happiness, we. slmll 
taste it by way of anticipation anil forethought, an image of it 
will meet our minds often, and stay there, as all pleasing ex¬ 
pectations do. Atterbury. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reasons of that opi¬ 
nion can be known. 

The east and west, the nortlpand south, have the same anti¬ 
cipation ccAieerning one Supreme Disposer of things. Sl'iltnrjjtrtt. 

Wlmt nation is there, that, without any teaching, base not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity ? 

Dirham. 

AxtioiPATOU.# n.s. [Lnt. anticipator. This word 
occurs in Cot grave, under anticij anK] A pre¬ 
venter; a Ibrostnllcr. 

Ax i i'i i i'atouy. £ adj. [from anticipate .] That which 
takes up something before its time. , 

Prophecy, being an anticipatory history, it is sufficient that 
it speak according to the usual language of historians. 

More, Seven Church is, Pref. a. 5. 

A'NTICK. adj. [probably from antiquits, ancient, as 
things out of use appear oitl.J Odd; ridiculously 
wild; buffoon in gesticulation. 

What! dares the slave 
Come hither cover’d with an niitnf face, 

And fleer and scorn at our solemnity? 

v ‘Shakspcare, Rom. and Jut. 

Of all our antick sights, and pageantry. 

Which English idiot, run in crouds to see. Drydcn. 

The prize was to be conferred upon the whistler, that could 
go through his tune without laughing, though provoked by the 
antick postures of a merry Amin w, who was to play tricks. 

Addison, 

A'xTTCK.’j' It. S. • 

1. lie that plays anticks; he that uses odd gesticula¬ 
tion; a buffoon ; the anticks or tricks themselves. 

Within the hollow crown. 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps death his court; ami there the antic 1 : sits, 

Xcoffing his state. Shakspcare. 

If you should smile, he grows impatient, 

Feur not, my lord, we can contain ourselves. 

Were he the veriest antick in the world. Shuhprarc. 

We jannol feast your eves with masks and revel , 

Or courtly antirks : the sad sports we riot in. 

Are talcs of Ibughten fields. 

Reitunt. and Ft. Laics of Candy, Hi. I. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, anil curious mold, 

Woven with anticks , and wild imagery. Spenser, F. Q. 

For ev ’n at first reflection she espies 
Such tots, -lieli anticks, and such vanities, 

As she retires and shrinks for shame and tear. Davies. 

That there lie lit and proper texts of Scripture every where 
painted, [in the Church,] und th.ir all.the painting be grave and 

reverend, not with light colours or foolish anticks. 

Herbert, Country Parson, eh. 13. 

To A'NTtcu. j' V. a. [from antick.} To make antick. 

• Mine own tongue 

Splits what it speaks; the wild disguise hath almost 
Anhckt us all. Shakspcare. 

> Some, (.grosser pride than which, think I, no passed a,e 
niight shame,) 

By art abusing nature, heads of antickl hayre doe frame. 

Warner, Albion's ling, p. jj<v 
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A'xTicKiA'.-f- adv. [from antick.] In an nntick man¬ 
ner : with odd postures, wild gesticulations, or fan¬ 
ciful appearance. ’• 

Scrambling, outfacing, fashion-mongring Imw, 

That Ive, ami cog, and flout, deprave, and slander, 

Go auliek/y , and shew an outward hidcousncss. 

And speak ofhnlf a dozen dangerous words. Shaksjxarr, 

We had not rode above half a mile further, when lo! a 
Persian antickly habited, out of a poetic rapture, (for the Per¬ 
sians are for the most part poets,) sung mu - welcome. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 118. 

ANTICLTMAX. n. s. [from elvh and nXiual.] A 
sentence in which the last part expresses something 
lower than the first. 

A certain figure, which was unknown to the ancients, is 
called by some an (tnMimax „ Addison. 

Tins distich is frequently mentioned as an ex¬ 
ample. 

Next comes Dalhoiissev the great god of war. 

Lieutenant col’nel to the earl of Mar. 

Anticonstitu'tioxai..'£ adj. [from avn and constitu¬ 
tional.] Against the constitution. , 

Nothing can be mo r e easy than the creation of uu anlironi.fi- 
tutiwml dependency of the two houses of parliament on the 
Crown will be ill that case. liohughrokc on Parlies, Lett. 19. 

Anticon vu'lmve. adj. [from ovd, against, and convul¬ 
sive.] Good against convulsions. 

Whatsoever produces an inflammatory disposition in the 
blood produces the asthma, as antieonvulsior medicines. l'toyn\ 

A'NTICOJR. n. s. [from civil, against, and cor, the 
heart.] A preternatural swelling of a round figure, 
occasioned by a sanguine and bilious humour, and 
appearing in a horse’s breast, opposite to his heart. 
An anticor may kill a horse, unless it bo brought to 
a suppuration by good remedies. Farrier’s Diet. 

A'nticosmetick.# adj . [aori and xosjurmxsf.] Des¬ 
tructive of beauty. 

t would have, him apply his antieosmetiek wash to the painted 
face of female beauty. Lyttelton. 

A'nticoort. 1 ^ adj. [ai/Ti, against, and court.'] In op¬ 
position to the court. 

The antuourt party courted him at such a rate, that lie 
feared it might create a jealousy elsewhere. Rercsby,Mem. p.iy j. 

Antico'vrtiek. n.s, [from aVrl, against, and courtier.'] 
One that opposes the court. 

Antickea'tok.* n. s. [from aim, against, and crea¬ 
tor.'] One that opposes this creator or maker. 

Let hint ask the author of those toothless satires, who was 
the maker, or rather the anticreator, of that universal foolery. 

Milton, Apot.for,Smeeli/m. 

Anti'dotai.. adj. [from antidote.] That which has 
the quality of an antidote, or the power of counter¬ 
acting poison. 

That hezoar is antidotal wc shall not deny. Brown. 

Animals that can innoxiously digest these poisons, become 
antidotal to the poison digested. Brown, f'ulg. Err. 

Anti dot ary.# adj . [Yr. antidolaire.] Serving for 
a counterpoison; treating of counterpoisons. 

Colgravc. 

ToA'KTIDOTE.#*n.ff. [Fr. antidoter, tofurnishwith 
preservatives, to preserve by antidotes. Cotgrave.] 

With this nosegay of rue and wormwood antidote thyself 
against the idolatrous infection of that strange woman’s breath, 
whose lips yet drop as an honey-comb. * 

More, against Idolatry, ch. 10. 

Either they were first unhappily planted in some place 
of ill and vicious education, where the devil and hut agents in- 1 
fused such diabolical filth and poison into their hearts, that no 
discipline or advice, no sermons or sacraments, could ever 
after atUidohjgiS work it out. South, Serm. vi, 367. 


How I bios* night’s consecrating shades, 

Which to a temple turn an universe; > 

Fill us with great ideas, full of heaven. 

And antidote the pestilential earth. Young, Wight Th. 9. 

A'ntidote. n.s. [*Yj/ iol©>, antidotus, £at. it tiling 
given in opposition to something else.] A medicine 
given to expel the mischiefs of another, as of poison. 
r Quincy. 

Trust not the physician, 

His Mitiilotss ore poison, and nc slays 

More than you rob. Shaktpeare. 

What fool would believe that antidote delivered by Pierin* 
against the sting of a scorpion ? To sit upon an ass, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Poison will work against the stars: beware; 

For every meal au antidote prepare. Dry den, Juv. 

Antiuvsente'imck.'I” adj. t [from dvH, against, and 
dysenteric, a bloody flux, Fr. antidysenterique.] 
Good against the bloody flux. 

A'nthsnV,# &c. See Ancient, &c. 


Anitentucsia , stick. : X £ adj. Op|>osing enthusiasm. 

According to the anfienlkusiasliek poet’s method. Shaftesbury. 

Axn episcopal.# adj. Adverse to episcopacy. 

Had 1 gratified their anliepisrupat faction at first, in thispoint, 
with an consent, and sacrificed the ecclesiastical government 
and revenues to the furv of their covetousness, ambition, and 


revenge, I believe they would then have found no colourable 
necessity of raising an army to fetch in and punish delinquents. 
f K.C harles l. Elk. Jins. ch. 9. 

As for their principles, takGi|>licm as 1 find them laid down 
In the dnlicpiscojmt writers. Dr. IlieLes, joM Jan. Serin. p.17. 

A'ntiiace.* n.s. Opposite face. 

The third is your soldier’s face, a menacing and astounding 
fare, that looks broad lunl big: the grace of this face consist¬ 
ed! much in a beard. The outface to this, is your lawyer’s 
face, (. contracted, subtile, and intricate liicc, &c. 

Ji.JvHfM, 1‘p‘th. lie' 


Antii ana'tick.* ti. s. Aii enemy to fanatieks. 

What fiuiatick, against whom he m> often invciirhs, could 
more presumptuously affirm whom the comfbrur hath em¬ 
powered, than this anlifanatieh, ns he would be thought J 

Milton, Xolct on (irif Ill’s Smnon. 
Antiie'hrii.e.'}' adj. [from civil, against, and feints, 
a fever, Fr. antifebrile.] Good against fevers. : 
Antifebrile medicines cheek the ebullition. Flayer. 


AntiflaVif.rino.# adj. Opposite to flattering. 

Satire is a kind of ant flattering glass, which shews us no¬ 
thing but deformities in the objects wc contemplate in it. 

Delany, Ubscrv. on Ld. Orrery, p, 144. 

Antihvstf/rick.* n. s. [from the Fr. adj. antihystc- 
riqur.] A medicine good against hyslcricka. 

It raiseth the spirits, and is an excellent onlihustcrick, not 
less innocent than potent. Bp. Berkeley, Sins, 99. 

Anlihystericks are undoubtedly serviceable in madness arising 
from soino sorts of spasmodick disorders. Battle on Madness. 

Antilo'garithm. ji. s. [from dill, against, and loga¬ 
rithm.] The complement of the logarithm, of a 
fine, tangent, or secant; or the difference of that 
logarithm from the logarithm of ninety degrees. 

Chambers. 

Anti'logy. n. s. [dvIiXtyia.] A contradiction be¬ 
tween any words and passages in an authour. Diet. 

Anti'loqui.st. 7 i, s. [from civil, against,, oud toquor, 
to speak. A contradictor. Diet. 

Anti'loquy.* 71. s. Noticed by Mr. Boucher as an 
old word, denoting preface, proem, or peroration ,• 
and therefore ought to be written anteloquy ; and in 
the dictionary of Cockeram, antiloquy is said to be 
b “a term which stage-players use, called their cue.” 
This probably meant rehearsal or previous recita¬ 
tion, anteloquium. 


*4 
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Antimagi'stwcat..# adj. [from dv!', and magistrical .] 
Against the office of a magistrate. 

It would have been impossible for tlic Christian religion to 
have made such a spread in the world, at least, to have gained 
any countenance from the civil power, had it owned such an- 
timagistriral assertions, either by its own avowed principles, or 
by the practice of its primitive possessors. South, Serm. v. *6r. 

Antiaiani'acai'# adj. [adi, and /««»<*.] Good agairtst 
madness. 

With respect to vomits, it may seem tdmost hcrcticaWto im- 
peac-h their antivianiacnl virtues. Hattie on Madness. 

A'NTiMAsgufi.* n. s. [Awordoffrcquent usage in the 
seventeenth century. It may nave denoted a 
masque in contradistinction to the principal masque, 
0M1, and masque; or preceding it, ante and masque; 
or a masque of anticks. 

Let antimasuurs not be long; they have been cymmpnly of 
fooles, satyrs, baboons, wild-men, antiques, beasts, See. moving, 
and the like. Bacon, Ess. of Masques ond+Triumphs. 

On the scene he thrusts out first an antimasque of bugliears. 

• Milton, Anstn. to Eik. Has. xx. 

ANTiM iniste'hiaL. # adj. Opposing the ministry or 
administration of the country. See Administra¬ 
tion and Ministry. ■ 

If I say any thing arUiministerial, you will tell me you know 
the reason. Grays Letters. 

A nit mo n a'rcu icAt.-'f' adj. [from dtl 1, against, and 
p.ovuo/ tx, government by a single person, I4-. anli- 
monarqniqw'. Formerly written antimonarghial, as 
in lleresby’s Memoirs, p. 148., “ a peevish antimo- 
narchial fellowin which also monarchial occurs, 
p. 121., “ whether the government should be monar¬ 
ch t at or republican. Milton uses monarchal, but in 

a different sense. Burke also writes 1nonarchial. 
Works, ii. 291.] Against government by a single 
person. 

When he spin! the statue of King Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and most of the kiugs ranged over their heads, lie 
concluded that an antimonarc/iica/ assembly could never choose 
such a place. ' Addison. 

Antimona'uchicai.ness. n.s. [from ant {monarchical.] 
The quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

Anti mona'rch ic k. * adj. The same as aittimounr- 
chieal. 

Those who are of aniiniouarchick principles, have been de¬ 
sirous to maintain, that the beheading of K. Charles was as 
lawful as the opposition made to K. James. 

tip. Henson s lot It Jan. Serin. 

Anti.mo'narchist.* //. s. An enemy to monarchy. 
Monday, a terrible raging wind happened, w huh did nilieli 
hurt. Dennis Rond,’a great Oliverian and antimonarrhist, died 
on that day; and then the devil took bond for Oliver’s appear- 
unec. Life of A. Wood. p. 115. 

Antiaio'nial. adj. [from an1imonij.~\ Made of anti¬ 
mony? having the qualities of antimony; relating 
to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes. Grew. 
Though antimonial cups prepar’d with art, 

Their force to wine through ages should impart ; 

This dissipation, this profuse expence, 

Nor shrinks their size, nor waste* their .stores Immense. 

H/afikmorc. 

A'NTIMONY.'j* n. s. [The stibium of the ancients, 
by the Greeks called rippt. The reason of its 
modern denomination is referred to Basil Valentino, 
a German monk; who, as the tradition relates, 
having thrown some of it to the hogs, observed, 
that, after it had purged them heartily, they iinnu* 
diateiy fattened; ana therefore, he imagined, his 
fellow monks would be the better for a like dose. 
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The experiment, however, succeeded so ill, that they 
all died of it; and the medicine was thenceforward 
called antimoine; antimonk. This etymology, given 
by Dr. Johnson, is what Furctiero relates; and is 
of a romantick rather than a serious cast. From 
being found in the mines of all metals, it is probable 
that its denomination may have arisen from xvh and 
poiicf, i. e. not confined to one thing, iu opposition 
to one. See Morin, Diet. Ftyin. Fr. et Gr. One 
of our old dictionaries cites Arab, afimad. J 

Antimony is a mineral substance, of a metalline na¬ 
ture, having all the seeming characters of a real 
metal, except malleability; and may be called a 
semimctal, being h fossile glebe of some undeter¬ 
mined pietal, combined* with a sulphurous and 
stony substance. Mines of all metals afford it: that 
in gold mines is reckoned best. It has also its own 
mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. Its 
texture is frill of little shining veins or threads, like 

, needles; brittle as glass. Sometimes veins of a 
red or golden colour are intermixed, which is called 
male antimony ; that without them being denominated 
female antimony. It fuses in the five, though with 
some difficulty; and dissolves more easily in water. 

' It destroys and dissipates all metals fused with it, 
except gold; and is therefore useful in refining. It 
is a common ingredient in specutums, or burning 
concaves; serving to give th$m a finer polish. It 
makes a part in hell metal; and renders the sound 
more clear. It is mingled with tin to make it more 
hard, white, and sound ; anti w ith lead in the cast¬ 
ing of printers’ letters, Vo render them more smooth 
and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and especially in casting of cannon balls. In 
pharmacy, it is used under various forms, and with 
various intentions, chiefly ns an emetick. Chambers. 

Antimony is of u greyish white colour, anil moderately bril¬ 
liant; when eomhinivtl with sulphur In the earth, it forms an 
ore of antimony commonly called crude antimony. Parkinson. 

Antimo'ru.ist.* n. An enemy to morality. 

There is a sect of onlimora/iiiti, who have our Hobbes ami 
the Frem h duke do la Koehetbueault for tlieir leaders. 

H’aiiurlon on Prodigies, p. 16. 

AxTiNEPHRf'TTcK. adj. [from All and vtpp'rwgs\] 
Medicines good against diseases of* the reins and 

O O 

kidnies. 

Antino^iian.# n.s. [Gr. si? 1 and topof, Fr. a:/ti- 
nomicn.'] * One of the sect called antinomianism. 

That doctrine that holds that the covenant of grace is not 
established upon condition., and that nothing of performance is 
required on man’s part to give him an interest in it, hut only 
to believe that he is justified ; this certainly subverts all the 
motives of u good life. But this is the doctrine of the Antinn- 
minus. ' Sindh, Serin, vrii. tea. 

Axtivo'mian.* adj. Relating to the sect of the An- 
tinomiuns. 

It is a mad eoneeit of our antinoniian heretieks, that God 
set s no sin in his elect; whereas he notes and tnkes, more ten¬ 
derly, their oilenees than any other. Hp. Hall, liem. p. *33. 

A nti x o'.m 1 a x 1 s m. 11. s. The tenets of those who are 

callctl Antinomians. See Antinomian. 

Aidiiioiniaitisiii begun in one minister of this diocese, [Nor¬ 
wich,) and how much it is spread, I had rather lament than 
speak. Bp. llall. Hem. p. 189. 

Anti'nomist.# w. s. He who pays no regard to the 
law. 
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Great offenders this way are the libertines and antinomiits, 
who quite cancel the whole law of God, under the pretence of 
Christian liberty. Bp, Sanderson, Serin. n. 310. 

A'NT I MO N Y. n. i. [from »\li atul Fr. 

antinomies A contrail iction between two laws, or 
tw'o articles of the same law; a rule in opposition to 
other rules. 

Antinomies are almost unavoidable in such variety of opinions 
and answers. Baker. 

. If God once willed adultery should be sinful, and to be pu¬ 
nished with death, all his omnipotence will not allow him to 
"ill the allowance that his holiest people might, as it were, bv 
his own antinomy, or counterstatute, live uureprovod in the 
same fact as he himself esteemed it. 

Milton, Bud. and Dm. of Divorce, ii. I. 
Humility, poierty, meanness, amj wretchedness, are direct 
antinomic* to the lusts of the flesh, the lu-,t» of the eye, anil 
the pride of life. ' Up. Taylor, Or. fixemp. p. 5c. 

AntipaVal.* adj. [fill, and papal.} Opposing popery. 
He charges strictly his son after him to persevere in that an- 
t(papal schism. Milton, Anno, to Eik. Bus. wvii. 

I could not well think of putting it under any other pa¬ 
tronage, than that of the primate of the noblest and Imst esta¬ 
blished uni:pa pal church in the world. 

HI. (feddes, Tap. Supr. Bed. 

A.vtipapiVi ical.* adj. [from <*Vi, and papa.'] Op¬ 
posing popery. • 

It is pleasant to see how the most antipapiitieni poet, are 
inclined to canoni/c their friends.. J or hit on Milt. Lyridat. 

Antipa'rau.ki „%adj. [from avlt, and parallel.] It mi¬ 
ning in a contrary direction. 

The only way forms, the successors of these ignorant Gen¬ 
tiles, to repair iho>e nan.., to renew the image of God in our¬ 
selves, which their idolatrous ignorance defaced, must lie to 
take the opposite course, and to provide our remedy anti/n 1- 
raUcl to their disease. • Hammond, Serin, p. 64 G 

A .vn pa it ai.v'ti ck . - j' adj. *t[from avh and wy^a nsr.c; 
Fr. antiparal'iliijuc.] Efficacious against llie pal.-v. 

An'Tipathe'tical. adj. [from anlipal/np] Having a 
natural contrariety to any thing. 

Tile soil is fat and luxurious, anil aulipathdiral to all venc- 
inous creatures. I fowl, Vo.nl forest. 

Antipathf/tioalnESs. n.s. [fronj antipathetical. The 
quality or state of having a natural contrariety to 
any thing. Diet. 

Antipathf/tick.# adj. [from afhand traSQ .] Of an 
opposite disposition. 

[Being] tyM upon the slcd te, a papist and a protestant in 
frorft, two mid two together, being two very disp 'rate and 
Qntipalhclick cOiiipamoes was a fury ridiculous scene oftniplty. 

Iron I.lirIL |). I Jo. 

Antipathe'ticau.y.# adv. In an antipathetical or 
adverse manner. , * 

Anti / pathous.% : adj. Adverse; having a natural con¬ 
trariety. 

Mistress, what pointy>111 at? — 

Her lamps are out, yet still she extends her hand. 

As if she saw something antipat/ioiu 

Unto her virtuous life. Benton, and El. Qn. of Corinth, iii. 1. 
This anlipathous extreme. I/ml. Four Plays in One. 

ANTTl’ATHY. n.s. [from av 7 i,against, and vraSgp, 
feeling; antipalhie , Fr.] 

1. A natural contrariety to any thing, so as to slum 
it involuutarily; aversion ; dislike. It is opposed 
to sytojfot/nj. 

No contraries hold more antipathy, * 

Thun 1 apulsuch a knave. Shoksprarf. 

lo thhAicrliaps might be justly attributed most of tlm sym¬ 
pathies and antipathies observable'in men. Locke} 

2, It has sometimes the particle against before the 
1 object of antipathy. 
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I had a mortal antipathy against standing armies in times of 
peace; because I took armies to he hired by the master of the 
family, to keep his children in slavery. ' Swift. 

3. Sometimes to. 

Ask you what provocation I have had? 

The strong antipathy of good to had. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront,endures,a, 

Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and shouldTic yours. Pope. 

4. Formerly nil/i; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have all antipathy with air; arid any liquid 
body, that is more dense, they will draw, condense, and, in 
effect, incorporate. Bacon. 

A .V TIPI'.RTST/ 1 SIS. n. s. 1 from a&vtAfarsc, formed 
ofay 1 ! and iV».<*«<, to stand round.] The op¬ 
position of it contrary quality, by which the 
quality it opposes becomes heightened or intended; 
or the action, by which a body attacked by another, 
collect# itself and becomes stronger by such oppo¬ 
sition : or an intention of the activity of one qua¬ 
lity caused by the opposition of another. Thus 
quicklime is set on fire t»y the allusion of cold water; 
so water becomes warmer in winter than in sum¬ 
mer ; and thunder and lightning are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually cold, 
and all by anti pi rislasis. This is an exploded prin¬ 
ciple in the Peripatelick philosophy. 

I'll’ antiperistam of age . 

MoriAnflam’d his am’rous rage. Cowley. 

The/iotcut prodigal dote-t 4 *bovctousncss; yet let him find 
the springs grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetousness shall 
lie called in; and so, by a strange antipsiistasis, prodigality 
shall beget rapine. Decay of Piety. 

A .vnrr.sTi i.k'nti a t.. adj. [from a A, against, and pes¬ 
tilential.] Efficacious against the infection of the 
plague. 

Perfumes rorreit the air, before it is attracted by tile lungs; 
or,rather, anlipextdcntiat unguents, to .lnnoint the nostrils with. 

Harvey, on the Plague. 

Antiphlogi'stick.# adj, [ Vr.an/ijdilagis/ique , Gr. 
»y). and 1 s;.] Good against inflammation. 

1 soon discovered-under wlint cireiinistunces recourse 

was to be had to the lancet, and the a.itiphloyistick regimen. 

Sir Ii’. Eordyee, on the Maria lick Acid, p.,{. 

A.vne j 11,0c, 1 'sr 1 t h..* n. s. A medicine which checks 
inflammation. 

It is both unctuous and penetrating, a powerful antiphlogis¬ 
tic/!, and preservative against corruption and infection. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, 59. 

A'NTIPHON.* n.s. [Gr. ash and Fr. anti- 
phone.] 0 

1. The chant or alternate singing in the choirs of 
cathedrals ; distinguished, in the offices of the 
Roman Catliolick worship, from the versicle and 
the response. Several instances occur in thp poetry 
of Crashaw. 

Vers. Lord, by thy sweet saving si"n, 
limp. Defend us from our foes and Thine. 

Hymn. The wakeful matins haste to sing, &c. 

Antiphon. All hail, fair tree, 

* Whose fruit wc be. Crushaut, Poems, p. 163. 

That simple young prince of Hungary said much less, without 
ring hr intention, only reading of course the wofl&t of an an- 
tiphone, “ Thou sut fair and beautiful, &c.” 

Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 391. 

A sort of office, or service to >Saint Edmund, consisting of an 
antiphone, versicle, response, and collect. 

IVart on. Hilt. Eng. Poet. ii. 56. 

jt. An echo, or response. 

The great synod of Protestant ambassadors that ate to meet 
at Hanihorough, which to me sounds like an antiphone to the 
other malign conjunction at Colen, Wotton, Rem, p. 376. 
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Anti'pitonal.# adj. Relating to the antiphon ; al¬ 
ternate. 

AntifdinnaJ singing was first brought into the church of Milan, 
in imitation of the custom of the eastern churches. 

Christian Antiquities, ii. lit. 
He [Calvin] thought that novelty was sure to succeed, that 
the practice of tsntiphonal chanting was superstitious, &c. 

• fVarton, /list. Eng. Poet. iii. I<S4- 

AntiTiiosai..# />. s. A book of anthems. See An- 

TIPHONER. • 

We command and charge you that you do command the dean 
and prebendaries of your cathedral ahurch ; the parson, vicar, 
or curat, and churchwardens of every parish, to bring and de¬ 
liver unto you all antiphanah, missals, grayles, processionals, 
&e. Burnet, Ref, li. Her. i. 47. 

Anti'phoner.* 11. s. [Lat. antiphonariwn, Fr. anfi- 
■phvhtier, antiphonaire .'> A book of anthems, or 
antiphons. • * 

lie Alma Hedemptoris licrde sing, 

As cil hlrcn lered their antiphniiere. Chaucer, Prioresses Pule. 
Hem ii fair 'iii/i/phoneri of parchmmtc limned with gold. 

U'arton’s Sir P. Pipe, p. 5y7. 
The anli/ihounr is that book which coutaincth the invitato- 
ries, respmt niics, ver-es, collects, and whatever is said or 
sung in the quire, called the seven hour-, or breviary. 

Burn, Ere. Lair. 

Ax niMit>'NirAi..# ail). The same as Anti phonal. 

Pliny ba. recorded, that it was the custom ill his time to 
nu't.t upon a fist'd day laTore light, and to sing a livnn^ in parts 
or by turns, to Christ a- Cpd: which expression can hardly 
h.oe any oilier sense put upon it, than thru they sung in an 
a.ilipLnnriil way. I Vheal/ei/ on the Com. Proper, p. 161. 

AntiVhony.* n. s. The same as Antiphon. 

These arc the pretty respon-orie-, these arc the dear onti- 
phomes, that so bewitched of late our prelates and their chap¬ 
lains, with the goodly echo they made. MtUon* Areop. 

Alternate psalmody, for its division into two parts, was com¬ 
monly called antip 1 , ..17. l'hr,,t. .tutu/, ii. 111. 

AV/'/'l'll ft. !S/S. 11. s. [from «■ 7 ., against, and 
'g.;, a It)’’.it of speech.] The n- : e of words in a 
sense opposite to their proper meaning. 

Yon now find no cause to repent, that you never dipt vour 
Lands in tile bloody high courts of justice, so called only by 
niltiphraiis. South. 

AxiTPirftA'sTUtAi.i.Y.* a ill. [from aidijdmisii..] In 
the manner of an antiplirasis. 

The unrulincss of whose pen, and the virnlency thereof, none 
hath more felt than myself, as well in his book ot Mitigation, 
as in bib ( anliphrastical/y so called) Sober Reckoning. 

Bp. Morton’s liiseharpe, p. jo6. 

Antipodal, ail}, [from antipodes.] Relating to the 
countries inhabited by the antipodes. 

The Americans arc antipodals unto the Indians. Brou n 
A A '1 TPODES. 'j" n. s. It 1 ms: no singt/lar, l)r. John¬ 
son says; which is a mistake, [from *» 71 , against, and 
zroitf, feet.] 

1. Those people who, living on the other side of the 
globe, have their feet directly opposite to ours. 

We should hold day with the antipodes, 

If you would walk in absence of the sun. ShaAspeare. 

So shines the sun, though hence remov’d, as clear 
When ltis beams warm ill’ antipodes, as here. Waller. 

2. Used by way of opposition. 

My soul is an antipode, and treads opposite to tlieprcsent 
world. Stafford's Niobe , To the Header. 

Can there bd a greater contrariety unto Christ’s judgement, 
a more perfect antipodes to all that "hath hitherto been gospel, 
than that which, by pulling out one pin in the scene, hath 
beeu thus shifted into its stead ? Hammond, Srrrn. 

A'ntipoison.# n . $, An antidote. 

In venemous natures something may be amiublc: poisoffs 
afford antipoisons ; nothing is totally or altogether uselessly 
bad. Brown, Christ. Mor. xxviii. j. 

VOL. X. 
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A'NTiPOPE.-f" n. s. [from «V/i, against, and pope, Fr. 
antipape .] lie that usurps the popedom, in,oppo- 
sition to the right pope. 

Pope Urban the sixth, coming to his episcopal chair, would 
be correcting the loose manners of the Cardinals: They, im¬ 
patient of his reformation, set up another for an anti-pope, 
Clement the seventh. Bp. Hall's Rem. p. 7*. 

This house is famous in history for the retreat of an anti-pope, 
who tailed himself Felix V. Addison. 

A'ntipoht.# n. s. [Fr. antiporte , Ltd. ante atuljM»/w.v.] 
An outward gate or door. It should be written 
antepu) t. 

This,like the chapel at Mecca, they esteem so holy, that it is 
only lawful 'or a IVIpssuImau to enter it. If a Christian or Jew 
.dioiild lint lift up the autiporl,and set one step into it, he pro¬ 
faned it. * Smith, Mann, of the Turks, p. 7;. 

An m>tu: l^'thai..# a iff. [ -/.Til and pn/alr.'] Adverse 
to prelacy. 

What savour anlipnlatnal opposite-! J 

Up. Morion's Epofiqiaep A\rrri< t, p.4?. 

ANru’iMx.v'TiCK.# adj. The stiinc us Antipkklatj- 

(M.. 

* Tin- rooters, the aniipirfatieh party, declaim against me. 

Sir E. 1 ) 1 ring’s Speeches, p. 161. 

A'ntiimufst.* n.s. An enemy to priests. 

Wliile they are afraid of being guided hv prie-ts. they consent 
to tie governed by nitiprints. Wiiterland, Ch. p. 18. 

Anti pri'esitr ait. % si. s. Opposition to priest craft. 

I hope she [the Church of iinglandj is secure from lay 
bigotry and cufiprtesterujt. 

Burke, Speteh on the Claims of the Church. 

Antipri'ncti’J.k.* n. s. An opposite principle. 

When the devil had once planted this opinion of omens, it is 
likely it received great increase trout that vulgar notion among 
the heathens. That besides one grc^it cause and source of good, 
there was an anti-principle of evil, of as great forte and iicUi tty- 
in tile woral. / Sprneer on Prodigies, p. lC8. 

AMTPUo'pnr.r.* n.s. An opposite or tuj enemy to 
prophets. 

Well therefore might St. John, when he saw so many anti- 
prophets spring up, say. “ Hereby we know that this is the last 
time.” Alt lie's Apostasy if lhe Later Wanes, p. 8?. 

ANTIPTO'S/S. n^s. [Ah aria-cn;.] A figure in gram¬ 
mar, by which one case is put for another. 

Anti pl 'r n n.# u. s. An opposer of puritans. 

Tiiis book [tin- Reln-ar-.,ill Trai^prosed] is an attack on Dr. 
Samuel Parker, fatuous for his tergiversation with the times, 
now an antipnritan in the cktrcme, and who died bishop of 
Oxford, and king James’s popish president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. . 

li’nrton’s Xoti (/-) Mi/t/ln's Smaller Po< nt, p. si. 

ANTIQUA'RIAN.* adj. [Lut. antiqinn ins.] Re¬ 
lating; to antiquity; partial to antiquities. 

Yonr ao.tnmt of Ciorhamlmry is very graphical. The hbr.it y\ 
according to your account, has been an heir-loom ' ver since 
the time of Bacon. Yon say your aiitupianau taste drew you 
thither. Ii nrij net on's I.e/teis, 1.21,1. 

11 c [Sir Thomas Stradlingj was remarkable for Ins critical skill 
in the British language, and his patronage of the Welch an/1- 
ipuiriaii literature. Warton’sSa T. Pope, p. 119. 

Anthifa'ri an.* 11. s, ['Fills word is improper, and 
is now rarely if nt all used.] An antiquary. 

You t ilk of'.fuck son’s Chronology, on which occasion you 
quote a hue of Mr. Pope, which he would have envied you the 
appliention of; and would eertaiuly have drawn a new charac¬ 
ter of a “ diving antiquarian,” for the pleasure of applying this 
line to him. Warburton's Letters, 1 . 47. 

Antiql’a'kiasks.m.# n.s. [front antiquarian."} Love 
of antiquities. 

I used to despise him [bishop Lyttelton] for his antiqiiarianism ; 
but of late, since 1 grew old and dull myself, I cultivated an ac¬ 
quaintance with hun for the sake of what formerly kept us 
asunder. Warburton’s Letters, p. 4*8. 
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I digrcucd a little, (to let you a tid that I have the seeds of 
dnliquarhmtm. in ine,) to take a view of Gorhambiiry. 

Ilisrdtn Warbttrhm, Lett, p.419. 

The sun win hot, blit the spirit of antiquarianism gave us 
strength and courage to climb up to the platform of Saint John 
de Alfarache. Swinlmme, Trav. through Spain, Let. ,11. 

AVrigifAHY, n. $, [ antiquurius , Lat.] A man studi¬ 
ous of antiquity; a collector of ancient tilings. 

All art#, rarities, anil inventions, are but the relicts of an 
intellect defaced with sin. We admire it now, only as antiqua¬ 
ries do a piece of old coin, for the stamp it once bore. South. 

With sharpen’d sight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ inscription value, but the rust adore. Pope. 

•The rime Latin of the Monks is still very intelligible j bad 
their records been delivered in the vulrvr tongue, they could 
not now ha understood, unless by anliqna, ir*. ' Strut. 

A NTtyuAttV. atlj. [This , word is improper.] Old; 
antique. < 

Here’s Nestor, 

Instructed hv the ant,'./non/ times; 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. ShaKsprare. 

To A'NTIQl'ATE. r. a. [m/lit/uo, Lut.] To put 
out of u»e; to make obsolete. 

Tlie growth of Christianity in this kingdom might reason ah! \ 
introduce new laws, and anhquatc or abrogate some old ones, 
that seemed less consistent with the Christian doctrines. 

. Hales Confirm! I.ntn of England. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost is admirable. But cannot I admire 
the height of his invention, and tin* strength of his expression, 
without defending his antiquated words, and the perpetual 
harshness of their sound 'I liryden. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d, 

Shall like an antiquated fable sound. Arldisnn. 

A'NTiquATF.Dvess. jus. [from antiquated.'] The state 
of being antiquated, worn out of use, or obsolete. 

A'n tiquate n'Ess. * ?/.«. [from antiquated The state 
of being obsolete. ^ 

For t It is sin of sacrilege, as God began to punish it very early, 
even in Paradise itself; so hath lie continually pursued aiid 
hounded this sin; a, in Aelian in the. Old Testament, in 
Ananias and 8apphira in the Xew; that no one may jireteml 
antiqualeness of the Old Testament. 

Appendix to Life of Alcdr, xli. 

Antiqija'tiox.* v. s. [from antiquated The state 
of being antiquated. 

Reason is a law 

High and divine, engruv’d in every breast. 

Which must no change nfir atiliqualmn know. 

Beaumont's Psyche, xv. if, 4. 

ANTI'QUE. atlj. [ antique . Fr. antiquus , Lut.] It 
was formerly pronounced according to the English 
analogy, with the'’ae.cent on the first syllable; but 
now after the French, wilh the accent on the last, 
at least in prose; the poets use it variously.] 

1. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night. Shahspenre. 

fetich truth in love as th’ antique world did know. 

In such a style as courts might boost of now. Waller. 

2 . Of genuine antiquity. 

The seals which wc hove remaining of Julius C'.Tsar, which we 
know to be antique, have the star of Venus over them. Dri/den. 

My copper lamps at any rate. 

For being true antique I bought; 

Yet wisely melted down my plate. 

On modem models to be wrought; 

And trifles 1 alike pursue, 

Became they're oM because they’re new. Prior. 

3. Of old fashion. _ 

Forth epur that ancient lord and aged queen, 

ArCayM in antique robes down to the ground, 

And sad habiliments right well besecn. Spenser, F. Q.o 

Must he rio'inore divert the tedious day ? 

Nor sparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 

- 1 ' Smith to the Memory of Philips. 
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4. Otld; wild; antick. 

Name not these living death-heads unto me; 

For these not ancient but antique be. Donne. 

And sooner may a gulling weatlicr-spy 
By drawing forth henv’n’s scheme, tell certainly 
Wliat fashion'd hats or ruflfe, or suits next year, 

Our giddy-handed antique youth will wear. ; Donne. 

AN’tTque. 7i. s. [from antique, adj .] * An antiquity; 
a remain of ancient times; an ancient rarity. 

I tcuve to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my seal of Julius 
Gicsar; as nlso another seal, supposed to be a young Hercules; 
both very choice antiques, and set in gold. Swjft. 

Anti'ouenkss. n. s. [from antique.'] The quality of 
being antique; an appearance of antiquity. 

Wc may discover something venerable in the untiqueness of 
the work; but we would see the design enlarged. Addison. 

AxTi'prnp'. n. s. [ antiquiths . Lat.] 

1. Old times; time past long ago. 

I mention Aristotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the greatest phi¬ 
losopher, the most impartial historian, arid the most consum¬ 
mate statesman of all antiquity. Addison. 

2. The people of old times; the ancient.-. 

That such pillars were raised by Seth, all antiquity has 
avowed. , Ralegh. 

3. The works or remains of old times. 

As for the observe ion of Machiavcl, traducing Gregory the 
Great, that be did what in him lay, to extinguish all heathen 
antu/uities: I do not find that those zeals last long; as it ap¬ 
peared in the succession of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. It aeon. 

4. Old age: a ludicrous sense. 

Is not your voice broken ? your wind short ? your chin 
double? your wit single? and every part about you blasted 
with antiquity? and will you yet call yourself young? 

Shakspcarr. 

5. Ancientness; as, this ring is valuable for its an¬ 
tiquity. 

Antiukvolit'tionahy.# adj. [«’v?l and revolution.] 
Adverse to revolutions in governments. 

There these ministers and magistrates will hear him entertain 
the worthy aldermen with ail instructing and pleasing narrative 
of the manner, in which lie made the rich citizens of Bour- 
dc.uix squeak, and gently led them by the pulilirk credit of tile 
guillotine to disgorge their ant in ro/utiimnry pelf. 

Burke, Regicide Peace. 

A mi it 1: voi.u 'ti on ist. * v. s. lie who opposes a 
change or revolution in government. 

At Whittington, lietween Sheffield and Chesterfield, is an old 
thatched cottage, the upper story of which, lighted by a very 
Small window, is shewn as the apartment called by the anti- 
revolutionists, “ the plotting parlour.” Guthrie, Eng. 

AntisadboTa'iiiax.# a. s. One of a sect so culled. 

The antisahtmlariaiis hold the sabbath day, or that which we 
call the J.ord’s day, to be no more a sabbath : In which they go 
about to violate all religion; for take away the salilialh, and fare¬ 
well religion. Pagifs llcrcsiqgraphy, p. 119. 

Antisaceh do'tai,.# adj. [*Vt and saccrdos,Ah priest.] 
Hostile to priests. 

The charge of such sacerdotal craft hath often been unjustly 
laid by ant isaecr dotal pride or resentment. 

Waterland, Ch. p.58. 

ANTTSCII. 11. s. It. has no singular, [from *YI»' and 
axiz.] In geography, the people who inhabit on 
different sides of the equator, who, consequently, at 
noon have their shadows projected opposite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are Antiscii to those 
of the south; the one projecting theirUtadows at 
noon toward the north pole, ana the other toward 

t the south pole. • ] Chambers. 

Antiscokbu'tical. adj. [from «\1i, against, and scop- 
butum , the scurvy.] Good against the scurvy. 
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The warm ant 'ucoriutical plants, in quantities, will occasion 
stinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnnt. 

ANTiscOHBii'TiCKS.f- ti.s. [from dill against, and scor- 
butum , the scurvy, Fr. adj. anliscorbulique .] Medi¬ 
cines against the scurvy. 

The warm smtiscorbiitscks, animal diet, and animal stilts, are 
proper. I ' * ArbMnut. 

It is well known, that hot mUiscorhutirkt, where the juices of 
the body arc alealescent, increase the disease. 

Bp. Brrkelcy'stSiris, 9 7. 

Antisciu'i’TUKISM.# n.’s. [Aill and scripture.'] Oppo¬ 
sition to the holy scriptures. • 

Now that antiscripturum grows so rife, and spreads so fast, 
I hope it will not appear unseasonable to advise those that 
tender the safety and serenity of their faith, to he more than 
ordinarily shyot being too venturous 011 any Imoks or company 
that may derogate from thejr veneration of the Scripture. 

Boyle on the Style of thg If. {I. p. T46. 

ANT/RcntVrimisT.# n. s. One that denies revelation; 
that opposes the truth of the Holy Scriptures. 

Not now to mention what is by atheists ami antiseriptnris/s 
alleged to overthrow the truth and authority of the Scripture. 

Boyle on the Style of the II. S. p. 4. 

It [the study of various lections] enables them to give an ac¬ 
count of the hope that is in them : to contrite the cavils of 
fanatical anliseripturists; of some in judicious and fiery Roman¬ 
ists; and of all the shallow atheistical disputers of tins world. 

Blackwolf, ii. 157. 

Antise'ptick.# ail/. [at V and juvu, Fr. antiseptique.] 
Counteracting putrefaction. * 

A remedy, that is both diluting and antiseptic!;. • 

Bat tie on Madness. 

Antise'ptick.* v. s. A remedy against putre¬ 
faction ; an antiseptick medicine. 

This could he no other than the spirit of sea-salt; and I 
began to wonder how a preparation, the greatest antiscptick in 
nature, and extracted Irom a material that had been in use 
from the beginning of time lor preserving as well as seasoning 
food, should have remained unemployed for the purpose of 
preserving from putrefaction the juices of the human body. 

Sir IV. Fordyre on the Muriatic Acid, p. 7. 

AN 7 TSPAS 1 S. n. s. [from »Vii, against, and aerate to 
draw.] The revulsion of any humour into another 
part. 

Antispasmo'dick.*}’ adj. [from »»)!, against, and 
<rratr/i© j , the cramp, Fr. aniispasmodique .] That 
which 1ms the power of relieving the cramp. 

Antispasmo'dicks.# n. s. Medicines that relieve 
spasms. 

Under this head of anlispasmodieks every one, I suppose, will 
rcndily place, valerian, castor, the gtunins, and musk. Bailie. 

Antispa'stick. adj. [from *Yli anil trararf*^*.] Medi¬ 
cines which cause a revulsion of the humours. 

Antispi.ene'tick. adj. [from <*V?i, and splendid .•.] 
Efficacious in diseases of the spleen. 

Antisplenetieks open the obstructions of the spleen. F/oyer. 

ANFlSTBS.* n. s. [I,nt. antislesi] The chief 
. priest or prelate. 

He tells what the Christians had wont to do in their several 
congregations, to read and expound, to pray and administer, all 
which he says the »pnwr,or antlstes, did. 

Milton, ef PreL Episcopacy. 

Unless they had as many antistiles as presbyters. I hid. 

ANTI'S 1 'ItOPIIE. 'j~ n. s. from a’iji, the 

contrary way, and rcotpf, turning.] In an ode 
supposed to be sung in parts, the second stanza of 
every three, or sometimes every second stanza; so 
called because th$ dance turns about. t 

The measure of verso uhed in the chorus is of all sort, called 
by the Creeks Monostrophick, or rather Apolcly motion, with¬ 
out regard had to strophe, antistrophe , or epode, which were a 
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kind of stanzas framed only for the musjek, then Used with the 
chorus that sung. Milton, Pnf. to Samson AgvuisUs. 

ANTJ'STROPHONM n. $, [Lat. antistrophe.] A 

figure which repeats a word often. 

That he may know what it is to lie a child, and yet to meddle 
with edged tools, I turn his antistrophon upon his own head. 

Milton, Apvt.for Smcctym. 

Antistruma'tics. adj. [from din and struma, a 
scrophulous swelling.] Good against .the king’s 
evil. 

I prescribed him a distilled milk, with unti Am malic]; t, and 
purged him. Wiseman. 

ANTI'THESIS, n.s. in the plural, anlilluscs. [«v 7 i- 
placing an opposition.] Opposition of words 
or sentiments; contract: as in these lines: 

Though gentle, ytff not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’er/lowing full. Denham. 

1 sec a chief, wiio leads my chosen sons. 

All arm’d with points, antitheses, and puns. Pope. 

A'NTJTHETON .* n. s. [Gr. unliGtro;, pi. antitheta .] 
An opposite. 

Those vvordswhich the voice is chiefly to stay upon, anil give 
an extraordinary emphasis to, are such in which there lies some 
figure; as all antithclas, and eo; respondents, and words relating 
to another. latino lions for Oratory f 1661.} p. 136. 

Antithe'tical.* adj. [Irom antithesis.'] Placed in 
contrast. 

Parallel antithetical ex pressious are, in like manner,substituted 
for rhythm and cadence. Mason on CA. Mustek, p. 1717. 

Antitrinita'rian.# v. s. An opposer of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. . 

The antilrinitiiiiaiis have renewed Alias’s old heresy; and 
they are called Anlilrimtanans because they blaspheme and 
violate the Holy Trinity. J’agii’s lleresiography, p. n(. 

Nothing can be more notorious than that Atheists, Deists, 
Nociiiians, Autilrmitana/i\, and other subdivisions of Free¬ 
thinkers, arc persons of little.zeal lor the present establish¬ 
ment. Sicifl against abolishing Christianity. 

When therefore they [the papists] urge us with the dortrine 
of the Trinity, putting that and transuhstantiation upon the 
same foot, they do what they are upon nil occasions much 
addicted to, that is', undermine t hristianily, in order to support 
popery ; as the Aut/leinitariaus, on the other hand, by the same 
sort of arguing, support popery, in order to undermine Christi¬ 
anity. Trapp's Popery truly Stated, part 2. 

A'ntjtypk. 11. s. [aYliTiurgr-’.] That which is re¬ 
sembled or shadowed out ny die typo; that of which 
the type is the representation. It is a term of 
theology. See Tyi’E. * 

When once upon the Vmg, honours to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antitype, to the days of tile Messiah, the a fen- 
si on of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom tied do¬ 
minion over all the earth. Bin net's Pin or/,. 

He brSught forth bread mid wine, and was the priest 011 in¬ 
most high God ; imitating the oat,type, o', the substance, 1 hrist 
himself. * _ Taylor. 

Antity'pk ai.. adj. [from antitjtpc. j That which re¬ 
lates to an antitype; that which explains the type. 
Antivene'hkal. ad/, [from Ell, and tvwe/vi//.] Good 
against the venereal disease. 

If the lues lie joined with it, you will scarce cure your patient 
w ithout exhibiting indict .icieat r< medics. M uvman. 

A'NT LEU. It. X. [1 induiiif/icr, Properly the first 

branches of a stag’s horns; but, popularly and gene¬ 
rally, any of his branches. 

Grown old, tlu-y grow less branched, and first lose their brow 
antlt rs, or lolvest furcations next to the head. Broun. 

A well grown stag, whose antlers rise 
jljn-h o’er his front, his beams invade the skies. Dryden. 

Bright Diana 

Brought hunted wild gouts heads, and branching antlers 
Of stags, the fruit and. honour of her toil. Prim. 
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A'xti.kreu.* adj. [from antler.'} Furnished with 
nn tiers. 

A foul with spangled pluiucs, a braided steer, 

Sometimes a crested mare, or anller'd deer. 

Ovid's Mctamarjdi. b. 8. by Mr. Vernon. 

AN WF.CI. it. s. It fiax no singular. [Lat. from 
dil'i and oixiv, to inhabit.! In geography, those in-, 
habitants of the earth, who live under the same 
meridian, and at the same distance from the equa¬ 
tor; the one toward the north, and the other to 
the south. Hence .they havc-the same longitude, 
and their latitude is also thc^ame, but of a dillerent 
denomination. They are in the Same semicircle of 
the meridian, but opposite paVallels. They have 
precisely the same hou/s of the day and flight, but 
opposite seasons; and the night of the one is always 
equal to the day of the other. Chambers. 

AN 7 ' 0 XO .1 I f SI.I. 1 u.s. [from adi ;indao«i\ aname.] 
A form of speech, in which, for a proper name, is 
put the name of some dignity, oihee, profession., 
science, or trade: or when a proper name is put in 

• the room of an appellative. Thus a king is called 
his majeslj,; a nobleman, his lortlship. We say 
the philosopher instead of Aristotle, and the orator 
for Cicero; thus a man is cafled bv the name of his 
country, a German, an Italian; and a grave man 
is called a Cato, and a wise man a Solomon. 

, Smith's It/ir/oi ids. 

This way of speaking, which the grammarian* t all aa a.ilann ■ 
mania, and which is still extremely common, though now not 
at all necessary, demonstrates bow much mankind are naturally 
disposed to give to one object J he name of any other, which 
nearly resembles it, and thus to denominate a multitude. In 
what originally was intended to express ail individual. 

A. Smith on the Fni million of 1 enuoei g ... 

A'n'TRF.. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern ; a cave; 
a den: not in use. 

>Iy travel's history: 

Wherein of an/res vast, and desarts idle, — 

It was my hint to speak. Shnhspeaie. 

A'NVlL.'f" n.s. [tenplle, JSax. and also anpdr, incus,- 
and the word is written anvil! by Chaucer.] 

1. The iron block on which tl ic smith lays his metal 
to he forged. 

I snw a smith stand with his hammer, tlm , 

The whilst his won did oil the mfi :l eo.d, Shnhspciire. 

On their eternal aunlf here he found 
The brethren beating, ami the blows go round. JJnd; t >. 

2. Aliy thing on which blows are laid. 

Here I clip 

The anvil of my sword, and do contest 

Hotly and nobly. Shahs pi arc. 

3. Figuratively; to be upon the anvil, is to be in a 
state of formation or preparation. 

Several members of our house knowing vvlial was upon the 
nurd, went to the clergy,and desired their judgment. Swift. 

.Vnvii/f.d.# part. adj. [from urn //.] Fashioned on 
the anvil. 

It must be told; 

Yet, ere y0.1 hear it, v tth all care put on 
I he surest armour am-i/'U in the shop 

Of passive fortitude. Hcinnn. and Ft. Later's Progress, iv. r. 

Anxi'ety.-'p n.s. [ anxietus , Lat. ancjymnej-, .Sax.] 

1. *1 rouble of mind about some future event; sus¬ 
pense with uneasiness ; perplexity ; solicitude. 

To be happy, i, not only to he freed from tlvo pains and dis¬ 
eases ol the hotly, but trom unuely and vexation of spirit; not 
only to enjoy the pleasures ot sense, hut peace of eonscit nee, 
and tranquillity of mind. Tilt«ts<>v. 
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2. In the medical language, lowness of spirits, with 
uneasiness of the stomach. 

In nn.eu ties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
Warmer regimen may he allowed; mid because an sir! us often 
happen by spasms from wind, spices are useful. AAmthnot. 

A'NXIOUN.Vr//. [anxii/s, Lat.] 

1.1 Disturbed about >01110 uncertain evt-nt; solicitous; 
being in painful suspense; painfully uncertain. 

..Hit pensive cheek upon his hand reclin'd 
Anti an tints thoughts revolving in his mind. Drydcn. 

> With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

An.iiont, and trembling for the birth of late. Pape. 

2. Careful; full of inquietude: unquiet. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 

But all ! the mighty bliss is fugitive; 

Discolour'd sickness, aiu-ian.i labour come. 

And age, and death's incxorjhlb doom. Dry den. 

3. Card of, a> of a thing ol’great importance. 

No writing, we need to he solicitous about the meaning ol, 
hut those that contain truths we are to believe, or laws we are 
to obey; we may I e h v, nnSnus ah-, t the sense ofotl.tr au¬ 
thor.'. 1,01-lc. 

4. It lia.> generally for or about before the object, but 
sometimes of; lc>> propel ly. 

Iiwious .y' neglect, suspecting change. tiranvitte. 

A'nkhhm.y. a dr. [from anxious.] In an anxious 

manner; solicitously; unquietly; carefully; with 

painfcd uncertainly. * 

But where the loss is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us ;,o tinxiix-iy to prevent it, since it might he repa.red 
again. South. 

Thou vvliat befits the new lord mayor, 

Ami what the fi.illiek arms will do, 

Art aiuiuiis/y inquisitive to know. Jhy len. 

A'lNXirtrsNisss. n. s. [from anxious.] The quality of 
being anxious; .susceptibility of anxicly. 

A'xv’.'J' adj. [aius, ainvhtm, Goth, ani^, 01113;, Sax.] 

1. lvvcry : whoever he he; whatever it be. It is, iu 
all its senses, applied indiflercutly to persons or 
things. 

I know you are now. Sir, 11 gentleman born—Ay and have 
been so any time these four hours. S/inkspeare. 

You contented yourself with being capable, as much as any 
whosoever, of defending your country with your sword. 

Dryden. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted study? /lily one 
that sees it will own, 1 could not have chosen a more likely 
place to converse with the dead in. Pape. 

2. Whosoever; whatsoever; as distinguished from 
some other. 

What warmth i> there in your affection towards any of these 
princely suitors that are already come ? Shahspence. 

An inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
itself all the whole length. l,m:ke. 

Ho never appears in any alacrity hilt when raised by wine. 

Tidier. 

3. I; is used iu opposition to none. 

1 W">ii»d ami I luul; neither is there any that can deliver 
out of toy hand. DenP. xxxii. .59. 

Amy-wihtijeu.* adv. Any where; wheresoever. 

This [profit| is the bait, by which you may inveigle most men 
nny-whithrr. Barrow’s Works, i. 9. 

Any-wise.^ adv. In any manner. [Corruptly writ¬ 
ten any ways. See Nowise.] 

How can he be any-wist: rich, who doth want all the best 
things, the only valuable things in the world, which any man 
may have, wliirh any good man dotli possess ? 

Barrow's IVarht, i. tfi. 

A'dRisT.-j' n. s. [aYfir-laP, Fr. aoriste.] Indefinite; it 
term in the Greek grammar. 

First and second aarists in the potential and subjunctive or 
conjunctive moods {which are futures too) are often in luerod 
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common writers equivalent to the future of the indicative. 

Blackmail's Sarrcit Class. ii. 2 84. 
The word -ruitMiJ.it, which is commonly rendered in the im¬ 
perative, “ let us do,” I have translated in the subjunctive 
fiorinl, in its proper sense, together with the conjunction fn, 
“ because we have done.” Knntrhhiifl 7 V.J). 156- 

AO’UTA.f rus. [Gr. dof.'M.'] The great, artery which 
rises immetfiately out of the left ventricle of the 
heart. • ’ (Inina/. 

The left ventricle of the heart doth, in its diastole? receive 
that blood that is brought unto it by the arteria venosa of the 
lungs; and Inning retained it a little, it doth, in its systole, 
conveniently pass udue proportion thereof into the aorta. 

Smith, Portraiture of Old Age, p. 244. 

Apa'ck. tufa, [from a anti pace; that is, with a great 

f. Quick; speedily: ttsed’of things in motion. 

Or «lien the Hying lililianl she did cliace, * * 

She could them niirihlv move, and alli r tlv apace. Spinier, 
Ay, quoth my uncle GloNter, * 

Small herbs hiivegrace, great weeds do grow a/iare. 

And since mcthiiik -, T wool 1 not grow ,0 fa-1, 

Because sweet flow’rsarc slow, and weeds make haste. 

ShaJ.spearc. 

lie jironiis’d in his e et a glorious race; » 

Now sunk from his mi ridian, sets apace. Drydcn. 

Is not he imprudeni, who, eeiiie the tide making haste to¬ 
wards him upon-, will sleep till the sea overwhelm him? ’ 

. Ti/Msun. 

2. With haste; applied to some action. * 

The haron now his diamonds pours n;/mv; • 

Th’ embroider'd king who shows hut half his face, 

And his refulgent queen. I’* pc, Rape of the Lotk 

3. Hastily; with »peed: spoken of any kind of pro- 
• grersiou from one state to another. 

This second course of men, ( 

With some regard to wliui is just and right, 

Hull lead their lives, and multiply upon-. Milton. 

Tile life and ])OWer of religion decay ■.a/iace here mid at home, 
while we are spreading the honour of our arms far and wide 
through foreign nations. Atlcrbnry. 

If sensible pleasure, or real grandeur, he our end, wc shall 
proceed apace to real misery. II 'nth, 

AiMG(/i;ic\i..'f~ ml}, [from xvxy.<’)i\ compoimdctl of 
unci', from, anil aye, to bring or draw.] An apapn- 
gical demonstration is such as does not prove the 
thing directly; hut shews the impossibility, or ab¬ 
surdity, which arises from denying it: and is also 
called redmiio ail itnpossibilr, or ad absnrduui. 

Can min rs. 

I demand a reason why any other apagogiral demonstration, 
or demonstration ad absurdum should be admitted in geometry 
rather than this. Up. Berheb n's Analyst, -) v\v. 

APAltlTIIMF/SIS .* n. s. LGr. dnap.fl ojk.] A 
figure in rhetoriek ; enumeration. Walker classes 
this figure with gradation , and climax. 

What is common to these figures is an accumula¬ 
tion of particulars, which particulars form a whole. 

ll/ietor. Grammar. 

Apa'iit. adv. [apart, Fr.] 
x. .Separately from the rest in place. 

Since I enter into that question, it liehoveth me to give rea¬ 
son for my opinion, with circumspection; because I walk aside, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Ralegh. 

The party discerned, that the carl of Essex would never serve 
their turn, they resolved to have another army apart, that should 
be at their devotion. Clarendon. 

2. In a state of distinction ; as, to set apart for any 
use. 

He is so very figurative, that he requires a grammar apart, 40 
construe him. liryden. 

The tyrant shall demand yon sacred load, 

And gold and vessels set apart for God. Prior. 


3. Distinctly. 

Moses first nameth heaven and Cnrth, putting waters jmt in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth; 
but. afterwards lie uaiuc-tli them apart. Ralegh. 

4. At a distance; retired from tbd other company. 

So please you, madam, 

To put apart these your attendants. Shakspeare. 

, Apa'htmknt. 11. s, [ripen It mrttl, IV.] A . ;li t 0 f the 
house allotted to the Use of any particular person; 
a room ; a set of rooms. 

' A private gallery 'twist th' apailirn.lt led, 

N’ot to the foe y.t known. Sir J. 0 . Ann r. 

lie, pale as death, d( .poil'd of his array , 

Into the queen’. apart n.^i takes In.- way. Dnpdnr. 

The nittst eon<liU rahle 'refill i, that On the lie,tern proni.ai- 
tory, where are still sMne apiirlnu nts left, vciy high and en 1 . d 
at top. »' ' 

Apatiu/'Pick.* adj. [Gr. a and tirah;.] Without 
feeling. 

I am not to be apathrti, !\ like a statue. 

limns, Treat'-,. ,,f ffap/f,:ni. 


A man without Icclijn 


See 


A'patuist.# «. 

Apaijiy. 

Apatjii'stu'ai..# adj . [from a pat hid .'} Indiflerent; un¬ 
feeling. 

Fonlenelle wa" of a good-humoured and apnl/n.-.licii/ diq n- 
sitloll. Scuai d,*.\,lr(dntes, \ . 2,2. 

AT’A'l H\. a.. s’, [-/,• not, nml irxio;, leeling.] l'lie 
quality of not feeling; exemption from passion; 
freedom from mental perturbation. 

01 good ami .\il mm h they nrirued then, 

Passion, and apathy. and dory, amlsshame. At,!ton. 

To remain insensible of stub pm\ovations, is not Constance, 
but apathy. South. 

Ill lu/.y apathy let stoicl.x boast . 

Their virtue fix’d ; ’ti> fixed as in frost, 
t’ontr.ieti-d all, ritirin-i to/lie breast; . 

But -truiuth ni mind is exercise, not test. Pope. 

AI’K. {' a. s. I ape, Icclantli'li: apa, Wax. eppa, Welsh.] 

1. A kind of monkey mnaikable for imitating what 
lie sees. 

1 will in more newfangled than snap-', more giddy in my 
de-ires than a monkey. Shahs pc, rc. 

Writers repot t, lli.it die heart of an apr worn near the heart, 
(oinfeilelli tiie heart, and inerea'eth audacity. It is true, that 
tile ape is a merry ami hold beast. Ra- on. 

With glitti ring cold and sparkling gems they shine, 

But a pi s and monkey s are the gods within. (JrruirUlc. 

t 'i lestial Beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law, , 

Admir'd such knowledge i*i a human shape.. 

And shew’d a Newton, as we show £n a.tr. Pope. 

2. Aii mutator; used generally m the lwd sense. 

Julijj Komano, win*, had he himself cternit., and could put 

breath intv Ins work, would beguile Nature of her uistoin: -o 
perfectly In is In r ape, A '-n’.sptare. 

3. Formerly the term for a fool. Tools used to carry 
apes 011 their shoulders; and “ to put the ape upon 
a man,” was a phrase equivalent to that of making 
a fool of him. This phrase is used by Chaucer, 
anti adopted by .Spenser. In later timc.s strolling 
balloons, or lools, are contemptuously called ape - 
beards and a/ie-cat eii i s. 

Thu, w.1. the apr, % 

By their fibre handling, put into Malbeceoes cape. 

Spenser, F, Q. iii. i\. ;i. 

I know this mail well; he hath been since an a/n-bean 
then a proccs-vscrvcr, u buililf, Ac. 

Shakspeare, Winter's l'n!c. 

Jugglers and gipsies, all the sorts of emit, rs. 

And colonies of beggars, tumblers, ape-carriers. 

V. Jenson, Xew Inn, v. 

There is nothing in the earth so pitiful; no, not an vpe¬ 
rn rrur. Oi rrbnry’t Characters, O. 
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[This] he could do with as much ease, as an apf-esmerVith 
his eye m:ikcs the Vaulting creature come aloft. 

ffaytoH, Notes nn Don Quit', iii. 7, 

To Ape. v. a , [from ape."] To imitate, as an ape 
imitates human actions. 

Aping the foreigners in every dress. 

Which, bought at greater, cost, becomes him less. Dryden. 

Curse on the stripling! how he ajses his sire! 

Ambitiously sententious! Addison. 

Ape'ak, or Apk'ek. ath. [probably from a pique.] 
In a posture to pierce; formed with a point. 
A'penhinE.* «.*' [from alp aful pen, Celt, top or 
summit. See also Alp.] A vast ridge of moun¬ 
tains running through Italy. *■ 

I.oud fame cans ye, ' 

Pitch'd on the topless A per. nine, and lilows 

To all the under world. Braum. and Ft. liondnra, iii. 2. 

The rugged Apennines, that roll 
Far through Italian bounds their wavy tops. » 

'Thomson, Lilertp, p. 4. 

A'pepsv. v.s. [avt^ut.] A loss of natural concoction. 

(jt/inrj. 

A'pek ,n.s. [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or 
mimick. 

Ape'kiv.nt. a dp [, aperio , Lat. to open.] That which 
has the quality of opening ; chiefly used of medi¬ 
cines gently purgative. * 

There be bracelets (it to comfort the spirits ; and they be of 
three intentions; refrigerant, corroborant, and a perm. t. 

Boron. 

Of the steins of plants, some contain a fine aperient salt, and 
are diuretirk and saponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

Ape'hitive.T adj. [l‘V. aperitif, from aperio, Lat. to 
open.] That which has the quality of opening the 
excremcntitioux passages- of the laxly. 

They may make broth, with'tlie addition of aperitive herbs. 

Jim 'CCt/. 

APE'RT.*f~ adj. [Lat. apertus, old Fr. apert, apiert .] 
t. Open; without disguise ; evident. 

7 ue phrase “ privy and npert” is frequent in our old language. 
Neither do the poets, by these insinuations only, acknow¬ 
ledge that their faculty is given to them of God j but also by 
their direct and apert confessions. 

Bother tty, Atheonuistix, p. 358. 
The proceedings may be apert, and ingenuous, and candid, 
and avowablc; for that gives satisfaction and acquiescence. 

Donne's Devotions, p. 209. 

1. Simply, open. 

• S is a guttural sound, and of all other vowels the most apert. 

4 . * 9, * Dalgarnos, Didase. p. J04. 

Ape'rtio.v. 7 i. s. [firAm apertus, Lat.] 

T. An opening; a passage through anything; a gap. 
The next now in order arc the apertions ; uijdcr'whieh term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, staircases, chimneys, or 
Other conduits: in short, all inlets or outlets. IVo/loii. 

2. The act of opening; or state of being opened. 

The plenitude of vessels, otherways called the plethora, 
when it happens, causeth an extravasation of blood, either by 
ruption or apertion of them. Wiseman. 

Avf/rti.y.'J' adv. [aperte, Lat.] Openly; without 
covert. 

. The nmlycyotisc and covctouse Romanes, with those impure 
apostles which they<from dine to time have sent unto this our 
Jiacion, hath [have] most apertlye shewed themselves to lie 
'‘those vile doeecs and swyue, whotne Christe admonyshed its 
to be ware of. Mathew vii. Bale, Eng. t'ot. V. ii. fol. A. ii. b. 

In all their discourses of him they nevr directly nor indi¬ 
rectly, covertly or a pertly, insinuate this deformity. 

Sir (i. Back, History of K. Rich. III. p. 79. 
You shall di-courage no man privily or apertly front tliu 
reading or hearing of the said Bible. 

Injunct, by K. lien. V1J1. Burnet, vol. t. Records, p. 178. 
Ape'jitness. 71. y. [from apert.] Openness. 
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The freedom, or apertness and vigour of pronouncing,— 
and the closeness, and muffling, and harness of speaking, render 
the sound of their speech different. Holder. 

A'rEitTirftE. n. s. [from apertus, open.] 
v. The act of opening. 

Henc e ariseth the facility of joining a consonant to a vowel, 
because from' tin appulsc to an aperture iS CBsier than from one 
* appulsc to another. f Holder. 

2 . An open place. 

- Hf nx-iuory be made by the rosy motion of the spirits through 
the open passages, imuges, without doubt, pass through tne 
same apertures. Gtanvilte. 

3. The hole next the object glass of a telescope or 
microscope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; but the 
apt , tnre was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the 
middle. t Newton, Oplichs. 

4. Ffnhu^emeut; explanation: a..«fcnse seldom found. 

It is too much untwisted by the doctors, and, like philoso¬ 
phy, nftule intricate bv explications, and difficult by the aper¬ 
ture ami dissolution of distinctions. > Taylor. 

Ai’kTai.ih’.s. adj. [of a, prio. and zsnaUv, a leaf.] 
Without petaia or flower leaves. 

Ai't.'tm.oi sness. 11. s. [from apetaluus.] The state 
of being without leaves. 4 - 

APIS. Y.'j* u. s . apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip or 
point of any thing. 

Upon his head a hut of delicate wool, whose top ended in 
a cone, and was thence called, according to that of Lucan, 
*• attoliensquc apicem gentroso vertice flamca.” This apex 
was covered with a fine net of yarn. 

B. Jonsan, K. James’s Entertainment. 

(laugameht might with a facile error be written for nauga- 
mcla, there being no difference between gimel and nun but a 
snni-'l apex or excrescence, which oft-times escapes the printer’s 
diligence, and more often might the transrriber’s haste. 

Gregory, Posthuma, p. 195. 

The apex, or lesser end of it, is broken off. Woodward . 

APII. 7 '/ItPSIS. n. s. [afaiftn;.] A figure in gram¬ 
mar that takes away a letter or syllabic from the 
beginning of a word. 

APHISLION. 71. s. aphelia , plur. [from aVo, and 
•i the sun.] That part of the orbit of a 

planet, in which it is at. the point remotest from 
the sun. 

The reason why the comets move not in the zudiack, ii, 
that, in their aphelia, they may lie at the greatest distances 
from one another; and consequently disturb one another’s 
motions the least that may be. Cheyne. 

APHISTA. 71. s. [witli astrologers.] The name of 
the phfnct, which is imagined to be the giver or dis¬ 
poser of life in a nativity. Diet. 

Apjje'tical. adj. [from apheta.] Relating to the 
aplieta. * 

Aphii.a'ntiiropv. 71. s. [Gr. «, without, and pixar- 
S^as.'ct, love of mankind.] Want of Jove to mankind. 
A'pnoNY.-f' 71. s. [old Fr. aphonic, from Gr. el, with¬ 
out, and tpuvv, speech.] A loss of speech. Quincy. 
ATHORISM. 71. s. [Gr. apo(nr/st(.] A maxim; apre- 
cept contracted in a short sentence pan unconnected 
position. 

lie will easily discern how little of truth there is in the mul¬ 
titude; and though sometimes they arc flattered with that apho¬ 
rism, will hardly believe the voice of the people to be the voice 
of God. Brown, Vtdgar Errours. 

I shall at present consider the aphorism, that a man of reli¬ 
gion and virtue is u more useful, and consequently a more va- 
1 Fuablc member of a community. Rogers. 

AThoiusmkh.* n. s. [from aphorism.] A writer or 
rclater of aphorisms, 
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We may infallibly assure ourselves, that it will as well agree 
with monarchy) though all the tribe of aphonsmers and jsoli- 
tieasters would persuade us there be secret and mysterious 
reasons against it. Milton, of Ref, in England , l>, a. 

A'piioiust.# n. s. {from aphorism.'] A writer of apho¬ 

risms. ' 

He took this Occasion of further clearing oM justifying w hat 
he had written against, the aphorist. •!#% 

Kelson's Life of Bp. Hull, p. *4 6. 
Aphobi'sticai..'|~ adj. [Fr. aphorislir/tw.] Waving 
the form of an aphorism; in separate aiul uncon¬ 
nected sentences. 

Apiiori'sticallv. adv. [from aphoristical.] In the 
form of an aphorism. 

These being carried down, seldom miss a cure, as Ilippo- 
rrates doth lihewuys ttphoii.tiial/y tell us. JIarrey. 

APHaomst'M At-rt' 7 «»/• [Fr. aphrodisiaque f from 

ApHnonisi'ACK®' 3 ufpoi'iln, Venus.] Relating to 
the venereal disease. • 

A'phkodjte.# w. s. [from iAppohre. Tlie French have 
tlie feminine noun, aphrodite.] A follower of Venus. 

A modal, where grim Mars, turn’d right. 

Proves a smiling aphrodite. Clearrlanil’s Poems, j>. 89. 

A'piauy. «. s. [from apis, Lai, a bet 1 .]* The place 
where bees arc kept. 

Those who are skilled in bees, when they see n foreign 
swarm approaching toj»limder their hives, have a trick to di¬ 
vert them into some neighltouring apiary, there to Alike what 
hacock they please. Swift. 

APICES of a flower. [Lat. front apex, the top.] Little 
knobs that grow on the tops of die stamina, in the 
middle of a flower. They are commonly of a dark 
purplish colour. By the microscope they have been 
discovered to be a sort of capsule semi antes, or 
seed vessels, containing in them small globular, and 
often oval particles, of various colours, and exqui¬ 
sitely formed. Qttincy. 

Api'ju k. adv. [from a for each , and piece, or share.] 
To the part or share of each. 

Men, in whose mouths at first sounded nothing but mortifi¬ 
cation, were come to think they might lawfully have sis or 
seven wives apiece. Hooter. 

I have to-night dispatched sixteen businesses, a mouth’s 
length apiece, bv an abstract of success. Shnhpcare. 

One copy of this paper may serve a dozen of you, which will 
b* less than a farthing apiece. Swift. 

Apik'cf.s.# adv. In pieces. 

Yield up my sword ? that’s Hebrew ; 

I’ll be first cui apicces. 

Beaumont and Ft. Little Fr. Lawyer, ii. 1. 
He will knap the spears apieccs with bis teeth! 

More, Antid. against Atheism, 

* The air 

Totters and reels, and rends apicces, Drusus, 

With the huge voliicd clamour. 

Beaumont and FI. Bondnea, iii. 5. 

A'risn. adj. [from ape.] 

1. Having the qualities of an ape; imitative. 

Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy, apish nation 

Limps after, in base awkward imitation. Shakspearc . 

2. Foppish; affected. 

Because I cannot flatter, and look fair, 

Duck with French nods anti apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. Shahpeare. 

3. Silly; trifling; insignificant. 

All this is but apish sophistry; and, to give it a name divine 
and excellent, is abusive aud unjust. Glanrille. 

4. Wanton; playful. • 

Gloomy sits the queen; 

Till happy chance reverts the cruel scene; 
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And apish folly, with her wild resort 

Of wit and jest, disturbs the solemn court. Prior. 

A'pjshly.'j* adv. [from apish.] In an apish manner; 
foppishly; conceitedly. 

So apishly roinanizing, that the word of command still was 
set down in Latin. Milton, Arcopagitica. 

Sin is generally so apishly crafty, as to hide itself under the 

„ colours and masks of goodness and honesty. 

Bp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. if. 

Deride, and play upon his amorous humours, 

. 'Though he but apishly doth imitate 

The gallant’st courtiers, kissing ladies pumps. 

Holding tlie cloth for'thcm, praising tnfcir wits. 

•• B.Jonsun, Eceiy Man out of hit Humour. 

A'miiNE^.'}' tt.fi. [from apish.] ^|iinidcry; foppery; 
insignificance; jJayfulness. Sherwood, in fjis tild 
dictionary, defines “ Apithnrss, comme apish tricts." 

My apkhness has paid the ransom for my speech, and set it 
at liberty. 4 . sfc Congreve. 

* It [deism] was treated with that contempt, as suited, and 
w as due, to the apis/uiess of foreign manners. Wa rhurion, Serin. 

Api'tpat. adv. fa word formed from die motion.] 
With quick palpilalion. 

O there lie comes—Welcome, mv bully, my hack; agad, my 
heart is gone njut pot for you. Congreve. 

APLlfSTJtE. a. s. [Latin.] The ancient ensign 
carried in sea vessels. • 

The one holds a swqjrd in her hand,, to represent the Iliad, 
as the other has an aplustrr, to represent the Odyssey, or 
voy age of U lysses. _ Addison. 

APO'C’AIA PSE.'j~ v. s. [from dzjc*x>.iizflv.] Rcve- 
liition: discovery: a word used only of the sacred 
writings. Dr. Johnson says; he should have said, 
the last book in the sacred ration; and should have 
also omitted only. • 

O for that warning voir , which he who saw 
Th 1 apocalypse heard ery/n heav’n aloud, " Milton. 

With tins throne, of jhr glory of the Father, compare the 
throne of the Sou of God, as seen in the apocalypse. 

Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Nor do I think any of the learned will dispute that famous 
treatise to he a complete body of civil knowledge, and the re¬ 
velation or rather tile apocalypse of all state arcana. 

• Swift, Tale of a Tub, Introdiwt. 

A company of giddy heads will take upon them to define 
how many shall he saved, and who damned, in a parish; 
where they shall sit in heaven; interpret apocalypses, and those 
hidden my sterios to private persons, times, ana places, as tlieir 
own spirit informs them ! Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 677. 

Apo'calyptical.' j~ adj. [from apocalypse.] Concern¬ 
ing revelation, or tlte book, particularly so called; 
containing revelation. 

If we could understand that scene, at the opening of rhi- 
apoeidyjitieol theatre, we should find it a representation of tlu* 
majesty oT our Saviour. Bun,el, Thfory of the Berth. 

They are light and giddy-headed, much symbolizing in -pint 
with our apocalyptical zealots and fiery interpreters of Daniel 
and other prophets, whereby they often sooth or rather fool 
themselves into some illumination, which really proves but 
some egregious dotage. HowcWs Letters, i, 6, 

A man [Ahp. Cranmer] so averse to Rome, so instrumental 
in planting the gospel, so laborious, so holy, that a great opo- 
calyplieal man, and 110 friend to the hierarchy, [Brighlman, 
who wrote a commentary on the Kevolution of St. John] takes 
him to be that angel pointed at by tl;e Spirit of God, Revel. 14, 
that had power over the file. _ Jura Cirri, p. 43. 

This sect, looheth for a temporary kingdom of Christ, that 
ronst begin presently, and last 1000 years. Of this opinion are 
many of our apocalyptical men, that study more future events 
than their present duty, and more rules by prophecies than pre¬ 
cepts. _ Bafft, Heresiography, p.117. 

They catch at some single expression or phrase, winch seems 
to be more plausible and cajutblc of serving their turn ; and 
this is no w here more done than in treating upon apH'itlyplical 
or prophetical matters. Worthington, Miscellanies, p. 9. 
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Apocaly'ptic.uxy. Edv. [from apocalyptical] In 
such u manner as to reveal something secret. 
Ai'ocaj.y'itjck.# adp»\Vx. apoca}yptique.] The same 
as npocalyjrticnl. 

Ir iconcluded by «oroe, thatProvidence eloigned him the 
opoednptick angel which.,should ponfout one of tile vials upon 
ihehtSH-st. S/)ri$£fyoii Pret/igicg', p. ,114. 

As if, forsooth, there ccmhl not be stfruncli as a few houses'' 
fired, a few ships taken, or any other calamitous accident lie- 
fall this little corner of the world, tint that some npocnlyptick 
ignorabms or other must presently find and nick it out of 
some abused, vtiam^d prophecy, oftSSl/.ckiel, Daniel, or the 
Revelation. . ‘ aft Smith, St rtuonx, v. 5 7. 

AeocAkA'Vncjt.# jb s. [from the adjyctivo.} Prophet: 
apocalyptical wmer. 

The divine apocalyptic!.-, wrjting after Jerusalem was ruined, 
wight tench them what the s(i..nd Jerusalem niust ( be; not on 
earth, but from heaven, Apoc. vsi. 2. 

V 1 l.u’hlfnd, MlSerll. I>. TO". 

APO COPE, n.s. [Gr. xz'.hott >.'.] A figure in grammar, 
when the 1,1st letter or syllable of a word is taken 
rt'.v.ty: as, /iigcin\‘jfbr ingcuii : upnplcx for npti- 

Pt'ty ' ,, 

Apontu'mCK. adj. [ in'. hC nxx, from dwcu'ota, to 
drive.] l'indtied with a repelling and astringent 
power: apjllied to remedies which prevent the toi 
great nlHox.of ftnuumrs. ('httudwi ... 

APO'CPVlifA. , [aV:*fJ:/N, to put out <d 
sight.]' Books not publickly eonmumicated: books 
whose authors are not known. It. is list'd 
for iIk* books npjrt'iuled to the saereil writings, 
which, being of doubtful authors, are less ve¬ 
gan ltd. , 

VS'e hold not the apocrypha for sacred, as wc do the holy 
scripture,, bill for human eompu^ions. Hooker. 

Apo / ntYpir.vL.'{~ titlj. [from apocrypha , and Lat. uyo- 
ayjdms.] 

j. Not canonical; of uncertain authority. 

Jerom, who s.iitli, that all writings not canonical are apc.t ry- 
■phat, uses not the title up<« rt/phal, as the rest of the fathers or¬ 
dinarily hnye done, whose custom is so to name, (or the most 
part, only such as might not publickly f>c read or divulm d. 

Hooker. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To speak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, wis¬ 
dom is glorious, and never ladctli away. Addison. 

3. It is sometimes used for an account of uncertain 

creeftt. ^ % 

Many apocryphal pamphlets (let him who likes them, cull 
them books,) have been of late years writ and licensed, which 
' endeavour to confute the established and known doctrine of 
3 #»ar yhurch, and all reformed churches in Kuropc ; mid mtuii- 
tariv positions, which are evidently Soeinian, Wipi-li, or Pe¬ 
lagian. Bp. Barlow, Bcmains, p. 54. 

AiryotU| lights ami calls 

»> Actfbpt apocryphal and false. Ihtdihras, iii. j. 

4}. It is also used for a person of uncertain credit. 

./,!* Who shall take your word ? 

A whoreson, upstart, apocryphal t. iptain ? 

B.Jomnn, Alchemist. 

ApoVryviim..# it. s. A writing not canonical, 

Nv...phoms ami An.ytu-.ius-upon this only account, (as 

Usher thiakr,') because they were interpolated and corrupted, 
did rank du-se cpi-th- in the numher of aporryphttls. 

Haunter, View of Attlit/uily, p.419. 
Apo CitYPUAT.i.v. tuhe. [from apocryphal] UnCer- 
*» tairtly; not indisputably. 

Apo ckypualman. »/. s. [ front apocryphal.] Un¬ 
certainly ; doubtfulness of credit. 

A POOR v piucAi,.# adj. [from apocrypha.] Doubtful; 
not authontick. 

10 
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The bishops in this synod, being destitute of scripture proof 
and authentic tradition for their image-worship, betook them¬ 
selves to certain apoeryphtcal and ridiculous stories, as Charles 
the great observed. Bp. Bull, VorrajtU 0/ the Ci. of Home. 

AfooiVncAi- adj. [Ur. a’src'Jtr&f, evident truth; 
demonstration.] Demonstrative; evident beyond 
contradiction. * v .' ; 

Holding an J ’Sfyotlictical know ledge, and fm assured know¬ 
ledge of it ; verily, to persuade their apprehensions otherwise, 
were <i> make an Euclid believe, that there were more than one 
centre in a circle. Bntum, Vulgar Her ours, 

' ' We can say all at the mimiier three ; therefore the world is 
perfegt. Tobit went, and his dog followed him; therefore 
there is a world in the moon, were an argument as apodicticaf 

(Han idle. 

APOn/ XlS. f 91 . s. [Gr. olvroiitfc.] Demonstration. 

This might taste of a desperate will, it he had not afterwards 
given an avudtxis in the battle, ilpon whatphitform be had pro¬ 
jected amlTiusfd that hope. djw 

Sir (I. thick. Hist, of A. Bichard lit. p. 60. 

Annin \ tick.# adj. [from apodixis.] Demonstrable. 

The u'-.-unicnlation is from if similitude, therefore not npotfut- 
I iik, oral evident demonstration. Botnnsun, K11du.cc, p.2,;. 

Ai’o'iumis.# [Gr. x-noiotrif] A figure in ineto- 
riik; 11! application or latter part of a simili¬ 
tude. 

The apostle [Hits lords, and that for the honour of Christ, 
of whom he was to infer U ; the name ol Christ Wing 
not to he polluted with the appellation of an idol; for his apo. 
dons nlist have been othervv.se us 

• .1 /((/c, Apostasy of the Later Times, p. lx. 

. IPO]) YTE'ltfl’M. k' 11. s. [ I'r.ajtodyl. 11\ lieu on l'on 
so desliabille. Gr.xntnort^'.v. Hoquefort Gloss.] The 
room belbrc the entrance into the comocntion- 
lioiise at Oxford is so called, to this tiny. The vice- 
chatft'ellor, proctors, ike. robe and unrobe in it. 
Ancientlv, the word means the dressing-100111 of 
baths. 

(ruing out of the convocation-house into the apodyU lii'm, 
fir. VV. lingers, one of his [K. James II.] retinue, si.nl. Sir, 'his 
1 envoi alion-hon-e is the place wherein they eoiili r degree-. 

Life of . 1 . MW, p. j(14. 

APOGfE/ON.~i ti. s. [Gr. from, and yr, the 

A'i’cicif.i:.-}- > earth.] A point in the heavens, in 

APOGE'l’M. 3 which the sun, or a planet, is at 
the greatest distance possible from the earth in ils 
whole revolution. The ancient astronomers, re¬ 
garding the earth as the centre of the system, 
chiefly regarded the apogaon and perigaon, which 
the moderns, making the sun the centre, change 
for the aphelion and perihelion. Chaniht rs. 

Thy sun is in his apoi'.roii placed, 

And when it moveth nevt, least needs descend. Kitirfru. 

it is yet not agreed in what time, precisely, apogrnm 
absolved: one degree. Brown, I'lt/p. Err. 

The sun in his apogee is distant from the centre of the 
earth i; to seiei-diaineters of the earth, but in his perigee 1446. 

More, .Islr. Prop. Holes to his Song of the Soul, p. ; 70. 

APtYGlATVItA .# v. s. [Ital.] A cadence, in 
nnisick, at the pleasure of the singer or performer. 

The organist, who feels what lie perforins and recollects the 
place mid occasion of performance, will not fail to throw in 
those npnaiiiliirtis and delicate notes of passage, which from 
accentual < linage it into fluent melody. Mason, Ch. Mut. p. 66. 

A'i’oghach.# w. s. [Fr. apopyajihe, Gr. awoj/f«ipev.] 
A copy: it is used in opposition to autograph. 

Ai'oi.una'kian.# 7 n - *• One of the sect of Apolli- 

Aimu.ina'hist, 3 naris of Laodicea, who main¬ 
tained monstrous notions about the nature of 
Christ. 

Apolhmtriaiis, by maiming and misinterpreting what belonged 
to Christ’s human nature, withstood the truth. Hooker. 
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He [Whiston] «u partly jlpottmarittt partly 4 r ' an > f° r he 
thought the >9 or word; was all the soul that acted in our 
Saviours body. ■? Burnet, Hist. of his Owii Ttme, an. 1711. 

Apologe'tica.l.'J' 5 adj, [Fr. apologelique, frcSh 

ApoLOOE'-ncK. ^5. x\dXoyiu, to jfcfoqd 5 in oyr ad 
lexicography, “ apological, spoken in derelict,” 
BuJlpkat*] ^That Which is «iid in defence of v^xf 
thing or penoh. v , 

The principal modi which 4aim at, throughout the whole 
body ot the discourse, being an apologctieal defendb of the 
power and providence of God, his wisdom, his truth, kjj. ft- 

’ justice, his goodness and mercy. 

HakrwiU, Apol. of the Power of (tad,preface. 

If, by .‘looking on what is past, thou hast deserved that 
name,' [t»f reader,] 1 am willing thou shouldst yet know 
more by that which follows, an apohgetinal dialogue. 

. Jt.Jimson’s Poetaster. 

To bejfin an arology for tnosc animadversions, which I writ 
against the remdSitraiit in defence of Smcctyffmuus; since 
the preface, which was purposely set before them, is not 
thought apologrticcd enough; it will be best to'acquaint ye, 
readers, before other things, avhat the meaning was to write 
them in that manner which I did. 

Milton, Apol. fur Smcetynxmms. 

.1 design to publish an essay, the greater part of which is 
apologelical, for one sort of e.fiymists. • Boytr. 

Aroi-oiiETtcALi.Y. adv. [from apologelical.] In the 
w ay of defence or excuse. 

Afo'r.ooisT.'j' it. s. [Fr. apologise.'] lie that makes 
au'apology; a pleader in favour of anothert 

This more plainly appears from the writings of tiic Christian 
apAagisls of those times against the Heathens objecting to 
them. Bp. Butt, Corrupt, of the Ch. of Borne. 

Which charge should it now be resumed and brought in by 
..Turks or Indians against us Protestants, good God! what 
should we do for an apologist. Hammond's Sermons. 

Those scandalous imputations of pride and perst-rseiiess, 
which then rendered the Jews so odioiio to the world, as 
appears by divers passage in the ancient apologists for 
Christian religion. Barrow, li’orhs, i. 186. 

The University of Oxford, whose moderation and for¬ 
bearance of late was such a* to put a zealous apologist to 
great difficulties in clearing her of the scandalous imputation, 
i' now arrived at the contrary extreme. 

•, Ijowlh, Lett, to U’arburton, p. 69. 

To Apo'logize. v. ft. [from apology."] 

1. To plead in favour of any person or thing. 

It will he much more seasonable to reform than apologize or 
rhefcoricute; and therefore it imports those, who dwell secure, 
to look nhout them. Decay of Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the subject of 
apology. 

I ought to apologize for my indiscretion in the whole under¬ 
taking. H air, Preparation for Death. 

The translator needs not apologise for his choice of' this piece, 
which was made in his childhood. Pope, Prefare to Statins. 

Apo'logizeu.# n. s. [from apologize.'] Defender. 

Uis apologisrrs labour to free him; laying the fault of the 
errors fathered upon him unto the charge of others. 

Hanmcr, View of Antiquity, p. 2.19. 

A'POLOGUE.’f' n. s. [Fr. apologue, front Or. 
dnotoyfa*.'] Fable; story contrived to teach some 
moral truth. 

An apologue .bf .ffisop is beyond a syllogism, and proverb* 
more powerful.than demonstration. Brown, I’u/g. Err. 

Some men are remarked for pleasantness in raillery; others 
for apologues ami apposite diverting stories. Locke. 

A'poeoguer.# n. s. [from apologue.] A fabler ; a 
reinter of stories. An unusual word. 

A mouse, saith an apologcr, [apologuer,] was brought up in 
a chest, there fed with fragments of bread and cheese. 

Burton, Auat. if Met. p. 5^9. 

APO'LOGY**f- n. s. [apologia, Lut. oVexoyut.] 

1. Defence; excuse. Apology generally signifies 
rather excuse than vindientidi, and tends rather to 
vol. r. 
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extenuate the fault, than prpve Innocence. This 
is, hofaever, tf sometimes unregarded by writers, Dr. 
Johnson says. Satklys uses it for vindication. 

In her'faee excuse “ ' 

Caine prologue, and apology to prompt; 

Which with bland word* at’ will she thus address’d. Milton. 

A litt le longer suffer mi?, w hile I j. 

Proceed in this divine apology. Bandy s's Job, 

2. It before the object of excuse.. „ 

It is not my intention to make astapolngy for my poem: 
tome will think it needs no excuse, and others will receive 
11011c. . Dryden. 

I shall neither trouble the reader, ntir in) self, with anv apo¬ 
logy for publishing of ttyise sermons p for if they be, In any 
measure, truly serviceable to the. end for which they tire de¬ 
signed, I do not sec what apology is neces-iury; and if they lie 
not so, 1 am sure none can bg sufficient. ' Tillntson. 

ApomecoTmetiiy. n. s. [duo, from, p>x i &’, distance, 
and pilfiu, to measure.] .The art of measuring 
things at a distance. ' Hid. 

A PON EURO'SIS. it. s. [from «Vc, from, and n ufov, 
a nerve.] A11 expansion of >a nerve into a mem¬ 
brane. 

When a cyst rises near tHfc orifice of the artery} it to formed 
by the aponeurosis that runs over the vessel, which become* 
excessively expanded. Sharp's Surgery. 

A PC/ PLI AS IS. 71. s. [Lat. y-TtZifai i{* a denying.] 
A figure in rhetoriA, by which tlic grutor, speaking 
ironically, seems to wave what' he would plainly 
insinuate; as, Neither Kill 1 mail ion those things, 
which if I should, you notwitpstunding could neither 
confute or speak against them. Smith, Rheluriek. 

Apopiii.e'gmatkk. n. .s*. [ 2 ro and pym «*.] That 
which has the quality of dfawityg away phlegm. 

Apophef/gmatism. n.j s. [»to ond quip pan] A 

medicine of which me intention is to draw phlcgiu 
from the blood. 1 

And so it is in apoph/rgmalisnis and gargarisms, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Bacon. 

Apopiieegma'tizant. n. s. [dirl and ipidyaai] Any 

remedy which causes an evacuation of serous or 
mucous humour by the nostrils, as particular kinds 
of sternutatories. Quincy, 

A'romiTiiEGM; 11. s. [dvi^lypa.] A remarkable 
saying; a valuable maxim uttered on some sudden 
occasion. * 

Wo may magnify t\\c* apophthegms, or* reputed replies of 

wisdom, whereof many are to be seen in Laertius and' Ly- 
costiienes. Brown, Vtdg. lire. 

I hjd a mind to collect and digest such obscri atjoi^jwid 
apophthegms, as tend to the proof of that great assertion. All 
is vanity'. ■? ' Prior. ^ 

APO'PHYGE. it. s. [Iwofuyf, flight, jg/r escape.]*- 
Is, in architecture, that part of a ooliirinisjSfthc^ 
it logins to spring out of its base; and, was' 
originally no more than the ring or ferrel, wlSrcU 
anciently bound the.extremities of wooden pillars,* 
to keep them from splitting, and were afterward 
imitated in stone work. We sometimes call it the 
spring of the column. * Chambers. 

AP(yPUYSJS. n. s. [xW^vo-if.] The prominent 
parts of some bones; 'the same ns process. It 
differs lroift an epiphysis, ns it is a continuance of 
the bone itself; whereas the latter, is somewhat 
adhering to a bone, and of which it i» not properly 
a part. ’ Quincy. 

It to the apophysis, ot head of^he os tibia;, which makes the 
kuee. ' Wis'-niau, Surgery. 
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Apoplf.'ct/cal. adj. [from apoplcctick.] Relating to 
an apoplexy. ; 

We meet with the same complaints of gravity in living bodies, 
when the faculty locomotive seenri abolished; as may be 
observed in supporting pcrsQitsinebriated, apoplectUal, or in 
liputhy mies ana swooning*. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

In an apoptectical cex% he found extravasated blood, making 
'way from the ventricles of the brain. Derham. 

Apoi’LK'cTtCK.'j' adj. [Fr. apoplcctique. ] Relating 
to an apoplexy. 

A lady was seined with an apoplectick fit, which afterward 
terminated in some kind of lethargy. ' Wiseman. 

Apofle'ctick.# n. s. [from the adjective.J A person 
seized with tin apoplexy. , 

Itasis, the Arabiek physician, hath Jett it written as I have 
it from Quistorpius, that it was ordained by a law, that no ’*] 
. apopteclich, who foamed abSut the mouth, should be buried 
till after 71 hours. KnatchbuU, Tr. p. 77. 

A'POPLEX. J n. s. [Sac Apoplexy.] Apoplexy. The 
last syllable is cut away; but this is only in poetry, 
Dr. Johnson says; which is a great mistake, the 
word being found in a medical writer of eminence, 
no poet. 

Present punishment pursues Kis maw, 

When surfeited and swell’d. the peacock raw, 

He hears into die bath ; whence want of breath, 

.Repletions, apoplex, intestate death. Drydcn, ./up. Sett. 1. 

Preternatural .sleep, and preternatural watching, arc alto¬ 
gether inconsistent >•' and therefore an apoplex and a frenzy arc 
in no wise incident to the same person at the same time. 

Smith, J’ort rail arc of Old Age, p. rjl. 1666. 

An apoplex falls under a double consideration ; either us it 
is n disease, or as it is a sy niptom. I hut. p. zi j. 

Out upon her ! she’s as cold of her favour as an apoplex. 

, Brawn, and 17 . Philastcr. 

How does his apoplexy 

Is that string on him - till ? \ B. ./union's 1 -ox. 

This apoplex v. ill, certain, be lu\cnd. 

S/kilsprn ’ f. A'. lint. IV. p. 1. 
A'popfF.XEn. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized with an 
apoplexy. 

Sense, sure, j oil have, 

Else could you not have motion : hut sure that sense 
Is npople.A/l. • Shakspcnrr, llniu/rl. 

A'POPLEX Y. />■ s. [.iV.Vifr.] A sudden de¬ 
privation of all internal and external sensation, and 
of all motion, unless of the heart and thorax. The 
cause is generally a repletion, atnl indicates evacun- 
tioj^joined with stimuli. Qitiucy. 

Apoplexy is a.sudden abolition.of all the senses, external 
aud internal, and of ail foluutarj motion, by the stoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal spirits through the nerves 
destined for those motions. Arbul/tnol on Did. 

- Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, slbepy, in¬ 
sensible. Shakspcnre, Coriol. 

A fever may take away my reason, or memory, and an apo¬ 
plexy I an* neither sense nor understanding. Locke. 

JLPuRlA. v. s. [aarof/*.] Is a figure in rhetorick, 
by which the speaker shews, that he doubts where 
to begin for the multitude of matter, or what to ssiy 
in some strange and ambiguous thing; and doth, as 
it wefc, argue the case with hitnself. Thus Cicero 
says, Whether he took them from his fellows more im- 
putlailly, gave /hem to a harlot more lasciviously, 
removed them from the Roman people more wickedly, 
or altered them mot e presumptuously, J cannot , well 
declare. Sniflh , Rhetorick. 

JRORRHty EA. n. s. [iVoffim.] Effluvium; emana¬ 
tion; something emitted ivy another: not in use. 4 

1 lie reason of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrhtcas, which passing 1mm the crucntatc weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the salve, 
-carry them to the affected part. (Danville, Scepsis. 
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APOSIOPE'SrS. n. s. [aVwi&Mrwnf, from wars’, after, 
and euiirau, to be silent.] A form of speech, bv 
which the speaker, through some affection* as 
Morrow, bashfulness, fear, nnger* or vehemency, 
breaks off’ his speech before it be all. ended. A 

' figure, when, speaking of a thing, yve yet seem to 
Conceal it, though indeed wc aggravate it; ot when 
the course of the sentence begun is so stayed, as 
thereby some part of the sentence not being uttered, 
may be understood. Smith, Rhetorick. 

APo'hHusy. n. s. [«V#V«<r/f.] Departure front what 
a man has professed: it is generally applied to 
religion; sometimes with the particle from. 

The canon law defines apostary to be a wilful departure 
from that state of faith, which, any person has professed him¬ 
self tij ho!*) in the Christian churcli. AyHffe, Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d '* 

Adam, by, due example, to beware 
Apostasy, by whnt befel in heav’n 

To those apostates. * . Milton. 

Vice in us were not only wickedness, but apostasy, degene¬ 
rate wickedness. _ _ Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worships, must bring in more 
gods; whiclr’is an apostasy from one God. StillingJL-ct. 

APO'ST ATE."f* v. s. [aposlata, Lat. dztor^rv!. 
This word was formerly written, in our language, 
a post (jt a ; but was anglicised < surly in the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Johnson’s example of this word, from 
Rogers’s sermons, is a mistake; it being there tin 
adjective.] One that has forsaken his profession ; 
generally applied to one that has left his religion. 

Apostates in point of faith, are, according to the civil law, 
subject unto all punishments ordained against hercticks. Ayliffc. 

Robbing it, [the church,j ns Julian the apostate did. 

Burton, Amt. of Mel. p. 135. 

Say, goddess, what ensued when Raphael, 

The affable archangel, Imd forewarn’d 
Adam, by dire example, to beware 
Apostasy, by what betel in huav’n 

To those apostates. Milton, P. L, vii. 44. 

Apo'ntate.# adj. False; traitorous; rebellious. 

Wlmt mure probable account of these ludicrous forms In tho 
air can he given than the operation of a/ms/alc spirits, ready 
(in the phrase of St. John,) to make a he, as well a* 
to tell one. Spencer on Prodigies, p.118. 

Easily the proud attempt 
Of spirits apostnle , and their counsels vain, 

Thou hast repdl’d. Milton, P. J,. vii. 610. 

To Aro' state.# v. n. [from the' noun.] To apostatize; 
to desert one’s profession. 

Mahometrhimiclf apostalcd. 

Mountagu, Appeal to Cresar, p. Ijo. 

Perhaps some of these iiposlating stars have thought them¬ 
selves true. Bp. Halt, Dec. Mi dilations, Med. 4. 

They do apostate from the faith. 

IVi/eoelc, English Protestant's Apology, p. *7. 

A eosta'ti c;ai,.'|' adj. [from apostate.'] Auer the 
manner of an apostate. 

To wear turbans is an apostolical conformity. Sandys. 

All mankind stood condemned in. the aposlatirel root of 
Adam. A lip. Usher, of the Religion of. the Arte. Irish, ch. x. 

A11 hrretieall and apuslalicn/t church, ftp. Hall, Reconciler. 

The devil, when he brought in this, apostatical doctrine 
[canonization] amongst Christians, swerved but little from his 
ancient method of seducing mankind. 

Medc, Apostasy if lie Later Times, p. 14. 

To Ai>o'sTAmE.'f' v. ». [from apostate, Fr. also, 
aposlasier, to play the apostate, as Cotfrravc renders 
it.] To forsake one’s profession ; it is commonly 
"used of one who departs from his religion. 

Leaving the Mahometans, let us take a short view of 
Rome Christian, thouftyipostatised and degenerately Christian. 

Worthington, Misvc/fanies, p. 19. 
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They now generally apostatise from their own reuse, beJye 
their own conscience. Dean Martin'i Letters, p. j. 

None revolt from the faith, because they must not look 
upon a woman to lust after her, but because they are restrained 
from the perpetration of their lusts. If wanton glances. Mid 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the gospel, tik-y 
would have apostatized nevertheless. Realty. 

To Apt /stem ate.*|~ v. n. [Fr. apostemer, to swell.] 
To become tui aposteme j to swell ahd corrupt into 
matter. • 

These are no mean surges of blasphemy, not only dipping 
Closes the divine lawgiver, but dashing with a high hand against 
the justice and purity of God himself; as these ensuing scrip¬ 
tures, plainly and freely handled, shall verify, to the launching 
of that old apostemated errour. Milton, Tetrachordon. 

There Is care to be taken in abscesses of the breast and belly, 
in danger of breaking inwards; yet, by opening these too soon, 
they 'sometimes apostematr a|ain, anti become crude. Wiseman. 

Apostema'tion. n. s. [from apostemate.] • Tlfe for¬ 
mation of an aposteme; the gathering o£ a hollow 
purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers; as, vomit¬ 
ings, a post emotions, salivations, &e. Grew. 

A'POSTEME.f 1 n. s. [Fr. apostemg, from Gr. 

A'postume. 3 xxonipa.J A hollow swelling, filled 
with purulent matter; an abscess. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs, 
or apastemes ot the brSin, do happen only in the leftside. 

Drown, Villi’. Err. 

The opening of apostemes, before the suppuration*be perfect¬ 
ed, weakeneth the heat, and renders them crude. Wiseman. 

APO'STLE. n. s. [apostolus, Lat. &.Vt.roX(yp.] A 
person sent with mandates by another. It is par¬ 
ticularly applied to them whom our Saviour deputed 
to preach the Gospel. 

But all his mind is bent to holiness; 

His champions are the prophets and apostles. Shakspeare. 

I am far from pretending infallibility; that would be to 
erect myself into an apostle: a presumption in any onr that 
cannot confirm what, he says by miracles. J.ocke. 

We know but a small part of the notion of an apostle, by 
knowing barely that he is sent forth. Watts, Logick. 

Aro'sTLESHiP. n. $. [from apostle.] The uificc or 
dignity of an apostle. 

Where, because faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it some apost/es/iip in me 

To speak things, which by faith atone 1 see. Donne. 

God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epistles ; which 
are all confined within the business of his apostlcship ; and so 
contain nothing but points of Christian instruction. Locke. 

Ai»o'stoi.ate.# it. s. [Lat. apostolatus.] Apostlcship; 
mission. 

Himself [St. Paul] and his brethren in the aposlo/atc. 

Ki/liiigherk, Sena. p. ri8. 

When one considers the volumes that have been here filled 
with romances, both of the grave, and the lighter kind, it might 
almost incline one to suspect something more than a mere 
Arabian whiinsey in the hypothesis of the lunar apostotate. 

• Coventor/, Philemon, Cone. iii. 

Aposjto'ucal. adj. [from apostolick.] Delivered or 

taUj&t by the apostles; belonging to the apostles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing ns 
apostolical, which is not found in the apostles’ writings, in what 
other records soever it be found. _ _ Hooker. 

Declare yourself for that church, which is founded upon 
scripture, reason, apostolical practice, and antiquity. Hooker. 

AposTo'ucAu.r.y atlr. [from apostolical.'] In the 
maimer of the apostles. 

Those that arc sincerely and fervently good, St cannot but 
make them have an antipathy against what is evil, and discTrn 
them that bear themselves never so apostoticallu, and yet are 
not right at the bottom, to be but hypocrites and lyars. 

More, Seven Churches, ch.3. 
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He that is rightly and apostoticallu 
Sped with her [the church’s] invisible arrow. 

Milton, of Deform, ik England, b. 2. 

Apostolic At, NEsa.y «. s. [from apostolical.] The 
quality of relating to the apostles; apostolical au¬ 
thority. 

Thou sfialt escape better than any party of men, by reason 
of thy conspicuous-.innocency, sincerity, and cxemplority of 
life, and unexceptionable apostolicalness of doctrine. 

More, Seven Churches, ch. 8. 

Aposto'lick.*}- adj. [from apostle, and Fr. aposto- 
lique. The accent is placed by Dryden repeatedly 
on the antepenult. But the accent on the penul- 
tima is more.in use.] Taught by the apostles; 
belonging to an apostle. 

Their oppositions in maintenance of publick superstitiou 
against apostotick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at sure tradition strike, 

Provided still it were apistotick? • Dryden, Hind and Panther. 

In vain, alas, you seek 

The ambitious title of aphstclick. Hind and Panther. 

Aposto'eicks.# n. s. [“ A kind of anabaptists ; be¬ 
cause they would be like the apostles, they wandered 
up and down the countries without staves, shoes, 
money, or bags; preaching up and down their ce¬ 
lestial vocation to the ministry of the word.” Pagit's 
Ileresiography, p. 18.] 

I might here run through a great number the old heresies, in 
which the papists consent with the ancient hereticks.—The 
aposlolirks in their vow of continence. Fulke, Retentive, p.314. 

APO STROPHE .f. ;/. s. [*Vj>r f o?», from «Vo\ from, 
and rfou, to turn, written ajioslrop/tus by B. Jon- 
son, in his grammar; and defined, “ the rejecting 
of a vowel from the beginning or ending of a word.”] 

1. In rhetorick, a diversion of speech to another per¬ 
son, than the spee/i appointed did intend or re¬ 
quire; or, it is a turning of the speech from one 
person to another, many times abruptly. A figure 
when wo break off the course of our speech, and 
speak to some new person, present or absent, as to 
the people or witnesses, when it was before directed 
to the judges, or opponent. Smith, Rhetorick . 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by the use 
of a comma: as, tho', for though : rep’, for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating 
words with apostrophes; and by lopping polysyllables, leaving 
one or two syllables at most. * Swift. 

Apo'stuophh’K.# adj* [fromaapostn^dte.] Denoting 
an apostrophe; belonging to it. 

To Apostrophize, r. a. [from apostrophe.] To ad¬ 
dress by an apostrophe. 

There i, a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apostrophising 
Eunucus, and speaking of him in the second person ; it is ge¬ 
nerally applied only to men of account. Pope. 

A'posti'me. it. s. See Aposteme. [This word is 
properly a postern.] A hollow tumour filled with 
purulent matter. 

Ilow an apostume in the mesentery breaking, causes a con. 
sumption in the parts, is apparent. Harvey. 

To A'postume.'}- r. it. [old Fr. qpostumer.] To aposte- 
mate. Diet. 

APO TI IF/CA. # n. s. [Lat, apothcca , a repository, 
Fr. apothet^ue. Sued, and Dan. npothek. Hie Danes 
also use apotheker for apothecary. In our old lexi¬ 
cography we have apotheke, a store-J^puse.] An 
apothecary's shop. ;•*? 

He [the master apothecary] shall eyer now and then visit the 
apothcca, to cast out thereof all decayed drugs and rompoi- 
tions. •*’ * Sir W. Petty, Advance, of Lea in,ini’, ]>. 
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A'poTHKCAitv.'j' «. s. [npolhecct, Lat. a depository: 
formerly written poticary. See Potheiaky.] A 
•man whose employment js to provide medicines 
for sale. •#> 

Give me an ounce of civet, pood apothecary, to sweeten my 
iuinpinntion. Shakspeare , K. Lear. 

• They have no other doctor but the sup and the fresh air, and 
that such an one, as never sends them to - the apothecary. South. 

Wand’ring in the dark. 

Physicians, for the tree, have found the bark; 

They, lab'ting for relief of human kind, 

With sharpen’d sight some remediesdtny find; 

TV apothccary-Xevan is wholly blind. Drydcn. 

ATOTHECJM. «. s. [properly apophthegm which 
see.]) A remarkable saying. . 

By frequent conversing witji him, and scattering short apo¬ 
thegm, ami little pleasant stories, and making useful applica- 
tions of them, his sou was, in his infancy, taught to abhor 
Vanity and vice as monsters. Walton, Li/e of Sanderson. 

Ai»»>tue<!Ma'tk:ai..# «dj. [from apothegm.'] In the 
manner of an apothegm. 

At the end [of the satire 1 is the first use. I have seen, of a 
witty apothegnuitieal comparison, of n libidinous old man. 

Warton, Hist. Lay. Peel. 4. 38. n. 

Apothe'g.m.vtist.# it. s. [from apothegm.'] A collector 
of apothegms. 

A poet or orator should send to the apothegnmlisl for his 
senses. i' Arbnthnol taut Pope, Martin Serih/ir, ell. 1 1. 

To Afothe'gmatike.# r. it. [from apothegm.] To 
utter remarkable sayings. 

Apotiie'osis. 11. s. [xito^iujif.] Deification; the rite 
of adding tiny one to the number of gods. 

As if it could he graced ami painted omnipotent, or the nails 
and the hammer could givp it an apotheosis. South. 

Allots the prince of his celestial line, 

An apotheosis, ami rites divine. % Garth. 

Apo'the.sjs.# it. s. [Or. aVsffWnf. A place on the 
south side of the chancel in me primitive churches, 
furnished with shelves one above another, on which 
were books, vestments, and holy vessels. See Sir 
G. Wheler’s Description of the Ancient Primitive 
Churches, p. i oo.] • 

This [the cliancelj being appropriated only to the sacred 
ministers', is very short from cast, to west, though it takes up 
the whole breadth of the church, together with the diaconicon 
or prothesis, and the apothesis, from north to south. 

Sir G. Whiter, tiesrript. of Anc. Churches, p.8i. 

Apo'toME. ti. s. [from uvuTtpuiu, to cut off’.] 

1. In mathematfeks, the remainder or difference of 
two incommensurable quantities. 

2. In musick, it is the part remaining of an entire 

tone, after a greater semitone hits been taken from 
it. The proportion in numbers of the aputome, is 
that of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought that 
the tone could not be divided into two 

equal parts; for which reason they called the first 
part amTour, and the other i.nyva. Chambers. 

A'POZEM.'f* n. s. [Fr. apozeme, dzri, from, and flu-, 
to boiji.] A decoction; an infusion made by boiling 
ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths and apo- 
2cuts. ' Wiseman, Surgery. 

Stjnirfca reatl Garth ’till aposeuu grow cold. Gay. 

Apozf.'mical.* aelj. [from apozem .] Like a decoc¬ 
tion. • * 


. Wine, that is dilute, may safely and profitably be adhibited 
111 an apnzeyticnl form in losers. 

rii .nDA/tn* Whitaker, Stood 0 /1 hr Grape, p.33. 

Jo A rtf A 111 .* v. a. [oax. apiepnn or pnp-ptcpnn, to 
overthrow, to spoil, Fr. emptier.] To impair, or 
bring into decay ; to lessen; to make worse. ’ 


Gentlewomen, which, fear n either,,sunnc nor wifldc for 
tippairing their bemitie. Sir 7 \Elyotfs Govcrnr.ur, fbl.til. b. 

Hiches greatly apjtairrd. Barrel, Alvearie. 

• For who^o liveth in the school of skill, 

♦And iucdlcth not with any world’s atiairi, 

U'orsnketh pomps ami honours that do spill t , 

IThe mind’s recourse to grace’s quiet stairs:. _ , 

His state no fortune by no mean appairs: 1 

Tor fortune is the only foe of those r 

AVIiich to the world their wVctclied wills dispose. 

Mirrour for Mag, p.346. 

To Appi'ih.* v. 11. To degenerate; to become 
worse. 

1 see the more that I them forbcrc. 

The worse they he fro yore to yore; 

All that lyveth appayreth fast. 

Morality of Every Man, I In whin's Old PL i. 38. 

To APPA'b.'f- v. a. [appalir, Fr. It might more 
properly have been written appale. Dr. Johnson 
says; w’hich indeed he would have found so writ leu, 
if he had examined ouv elder authors: “ These 
golden swords and daggers almost appale a man,” 
Stubbe-’s Anat. of Abuses, fol. 31. “ Bashful 

blushing (lid him then appale," Parrot’s Springes 
for Woodcocks, Ep.72.] To fright; to strike 
with sudden fear; to depress; to discourage. 

Whilst she spake, her great worijs did appal 
My feeble courage, and my heart oppress. 

That yc\ l quake and tremble over all. Sponsor; E. Q. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 

Thou dreadful Ajax; that the appalled air 

May pierce the head of thy great combatant. Shakspeare. 

The house of peers was somewhat appalled at this alarum; 
but took time to consider of it till next day. ' Clarendon. 

Dot s neither rage inflame, nor fear appal, 

Nor the black fear of death that saddens all? Pope. 

Tiie monster curls 

His flaming crest, all other thirst appall'd, 

Or shivering flies, or choak’d ut distance stands. Thomson. 

To Appa'i..# r. it. [Lot. pallco, as well as fhe Fr. 
appalir, which has the neuter signification also. 
See Cotgravc in V. Mr. Boucher and Mr. Mason 
have cited the barbarous Latin appaltts, signifying 
soft, (which they might have also referred to Gr. 
dnatif,) iti order to illustrate Spenser’s usage of the 
word; but, surely, it is figuratively employed, by 
the poet, adapting what befalls the person to'the 
thing.] To grow faint; to be dismayed. 

To make his power to appatlm, and to fayle. I.idgat,. 

Therewith her wrutlifull courage ’gun appall. 

And hauglifie spirits ineekely to inlaw. Spenser, F. <i. iv. \i. it<. 

Appa'i.ement.'J' n.s. [Fr. appalmevt.] Depression; 
discouragement; impression of fear. 

As the furious slaughterpf them was a great discouragement 
and nppalemenl to the rest. Itaeon, Hen. Vtl. 

ATpanaoe. n. s. [appanagium , low Latin; probably 
from panis, bread.] Lands set apart by princes 
for the maintenance of their younger children. 

lie became suitor for the earldom of Chester, a kitjtlof ap¬ 
panage to Wales, anil using to go to th'c king’s son .'"<jmfBacon. 

Had lie thought it fit, , 

That wealth should be the appanage of wit, 

The God of light could ne’er have been 10 blind. 

To deal it to the worst of human kind. Swift. 

AppAitA ,, ru8. , f* 11. s. [Latin; but formerly we had the 
English apparatc, instead of apparatus.] Things 
provided as means to any certain etui, as the tools 
%>f a trade; the furniture of a house; ammunition 
lor war; equipage; show. 

There is an apparatus of things previous, to lie adjusted bc- 

' fore I come to the calculuti on itself. Woodward. 
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Ourselves are easily provided for; itis nothing but the cir- 
ruimtttntmls, the a/ijiaratiu or equipage of-hutnsn life, that 
costs so much. Pape, Letters to Cay. 

Where is then mention made of sjich Opparate and ordqjtor 
publick sacrifices, as are beseeming to seen a one? I 

' Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, (1616) p.iji. 

APPA'REL. n.s. It has no plural, \jtppureil, I'll] 

1. Dress; vc^ure. 

T cannot, cog antfisiy, that thou art this and that, like many 
of those lisping hawthorn buds, that route like waned in men’s 
apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury in simpting time. 

Shakspearc, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

2. External habiliments. 

Ouf late burnt London, in apparel new, 

Shook off her ashes to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his resigned carriage made religion ap¬ 
pear in the natural apparel pi simplicity. Taller. 

To ApPA'iiKJ-'f' v. a. [old Fr. apparciller % frgm Lat. 
apparo.] 

1. To dross to clontli. * 

With such robes were thedcing’s daughters that were virgins 
apparelled. 2 Sam. \iii. 18. 

Both ronibatanls were apparelled only in their doublets and 
hoses. Hayward. 

2. To adorn with dross. . 

hhc did apparel her apparel, mid with the prcciousnes-, of 
her body made it most sumptuous. Sidney. 

3. To cover or dock, its with dress. 

You may have free* apparelled with flowers, by hpring holes 
.. in them, arid putting into them earth, and setting seeds of 
violets. * Baron. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, bring ap¬ 
parelled with a verdure of plants, would resemble mountains 
and valleys. Bentley, St mums. 

4. To fit out; to furnish: not in use. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them should send ships to 
sea well maimed and apparelled to tight. Sir ./. Hayward. 

Al’PA'llEMC’K.# w. s. [Fr.] Appearance. 

To make illusion 

Hv such an anparence orjoglcrie. Chancer, Frank!. Tale. 

It pi, ■ased his highness, upon 11 notable apparvnee of honour, 
cleanness, and maidenly behaviour, to bend his affection 
towards Mistress Katherine Howard. 

I.d. Herbert, ltist. of Hen. I’ll /. p.4-0. 
Which made them resolve no longer to give credit unto 
outward appart uees. Trans, of Horralini, (1616' p. 66. 

AppaTikn( v.# >i. s. [Fr. apparcncc.] Appearance. 
Foignyug of light thei werke 
The riciies whiehe are iuw.irde derke : 

And thus this double liy pocrisie, 

With his devoute nppiircneic, 

A vyscr set upon his face ; 

Whereof, towarde the worldrs grace, , 

He someth to he right well tluwed; 

And yet his herte is all beshrewed. Cower, Conf. Am. b. 1. 

It will not be easy to comprehend how a law, that preserves 
the nobility from laying themselves out upon vain anti gaudy 
apparencies, should tend to the limiting their estates. 

Wren's Monarchy Asserted, p. 14 ;. 
It had now been a very justifiable presumption in the king, 
to believe as well as hope, that he could not be long in Eng¬ 
land without such on apparency of his own party that wished 
nil that he himself desired, mid such a manifestation of their 
authority, interest, kind power, that would prevent or ho suf¬ 
ficient to subdue,any trovyard disposition that might grow up 
in the parliament. Ld. Clarendon's Life, ii. 2 r. 

Ariw'iHiNT .adj. [ apparent , Fr. appoints, Lot.] 

1. Plain; indubitable; not doubtful. 

The main principles of reason are in themselves apparent . 
For to make nothing evident of itself unto man’s understand¬ 
ing, were to take away all possibility of knowing any thing. 

Hooker. ( 

2. Seeming; in appearance; not real. * 

The perception intellective, often corrects the report of 

phnntasv, ns in the apparent bigness of the sun, the apparent 
crookedness of the stuff in air and water. Hale, Orig.of Maul;. 
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3. Visible; in opposition to>secret. 

What secret 1 imaginations we entertained is known to Gods 
this is apparent, that we have not behaved ourselves, .os if we 
preserved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 

The outward and, appnreyt sanctity of actions should flow 
from purity of heart. Rogers. 

4. Open; evident; known; not merely suspected. 

As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent. 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. 

Shakspearc, Richardltl. 

5. Certain; not presumptive. 

Ike is the next of blood, 

And heir apparent to the English crown. 

Shakspeare, Henry VI. 

AppVkent. ji.s. Elliptic-ally used for heir apparent. 

Draw thy sword in right.- 

— I’ll draw it as apparent to*thc crown, 

And in flint quarrel use it. Shakspearc, Henry I ’I. 

Api'A'nEN'tXY. adv. [from apparent.'] Evidently; 
openly. 

Arrest him, officer; 

I would not spare my brother in this case, 

If lie should scorn me so apparently. 

" Shakspeare, Comedy of F.rr. 
Vices apparent/a tend to the impairing of men’s health. 

Tillotson. 

Appa'hextnp.ks.# h.s. [from apparctil.] That which 
is apparent. An old English substantive. 

Shcnoood. 

Ai*p\ui'tu», - .'{~ 11. s. [old Fr. apparicion, apparition* 
from Lat. appareo.] 

1. Appearance; visibility. 

When suddenly stood lit my head a dream. 

Whose inward apparition gently mov’d 

My fancy. Mi/Ion. 

M\ retirement tempted me to divert those melancholy 
thoughts which the in 4 v apparitions of foreign invasion and 
domestic discontent gave u>. Denham. 

2. The tiling appearing ; n form; a visible object. 

I have mark’d 

A tlionsand®blushing aj>parihons 

To start into her lace ; a thousand innocent shames 

In angel uhitemss*bear away those blushes. Shakspeare. 

A glorious apparition! had not doubt. 

And carnal fear, that day dimin’d Adam’s eyes. Mdtan. 

Any thing besides may take from mo the sense of what ap¬ 
peared: which apparition, it seems, was you. Tatter. 

3. A spectre; 11 walking spirit. 

Horatio says ’tis but our phantasy, . 

Touching this dreaded sight twice seen of ps ; 
i horeforc I have intreated him, * 

That il‘again this apparition conic, 

lit may approve our eyes, and speak to if. 

• , ’ Shakspeare, Hamlet, 

Tender minds should not receive early impressions ol gob¬ 
lins, spectres, and apparitions, wherewith maids fright tlirni into 
compliance. . , Locke. 

Ono of thos-o cj'/u/iit/i »/?.* had lii^ rijjlit hand fined with darts, 
which he brand'died in the litre ot all who came up that way. 

Tatter. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there's something 

That checks my joys—y- 

— Nor can I yet distinguish 

Which is an upper,tion, this or that*. lienham, Sophy. 

5. Astronomically, the visibility of some luminary, op¬ 
posed to occtdtaiion. 

t A month pf apparition is the space wherein the moon np- 
penreth, deducting three days wherein it commonly disap¬ 
peared! ; and this contained! but twenty-six days and twelve 
hours. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

AppA'aiTOit.-f- n. s. [from apparo, Lat. to be at 
hand. And accordingly the word is written, agree¬ 
ably to the etymology, apparatur, by Sir 1 ’. Ou r- 
14 
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bury, Minshcw and Cotgravc. But the French 
write apparileur.’] 

i. .Such porsoivns is at hand to execute the. proper 
orders of the magistrate or judge of any court, of 
judical lire. ^ jlyliffc. 

The praetor with his truth ofdictors nnil apparitors, tnc rods 
and the axes, and all the iusolcut parade of ft conqueror’s 
jurisdiction. Burke, Abridg.af Eng. Hist. i. .1. 

Skinner, the apparitor, made a lire of two Cabots in the 
theatre-yard, and burnt the second volume of Aihcum Oxo- 
nienses. Life of A. Wood, p.7. 

a. The lowest officer of the ecclesiastical court ; a 
summoner. 

Tilley swallowed all the Hoiium hierarchy, from the pope to 
the apparitor. . Ayliffe, Paragon. 

Many heretofore have boon, by apparitors both of interior 
courts, and of the courts of the archbishop's prerogative, much 
distracted, an<l diversly called and siuniuoned for probate of 
wills, &e. Const, and Canons Keel. 93. 

Was it to go about circled with a hand of rooking officials, 
with elonkbags full of citations, and processes to be served by a 
corporality of gritfbnlihe promoters and apparitors? 

Alitton, of Reform, in lingtand, b. r. 

To Appa'y.-} v v. a. [appayer, old Fr., to satisfy.] 

1. To satisfy; to content: whence rcell appuyed, is 
pleased; ill appayed, is uneasy. It is now obsolete; 
♦hough found in our best writers. 

How well apptid. she w as her bird to find ? Sidney. 

I am well apjmid that you had rather believe, than take the 
pain ofa long pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high justice rest appaid. Mi/fon. 

What a shame were it for us Christians not to he well appaid 
with a much larger, though bnt homely, provision. 

Bp. Hall, Halm of (Idcnd. 

7. The sense is obscure in these lines. 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill assay’d. 

How can bagpipe or joints be well tmpaid? Spi 

To APl’E'ACIL'f’ r. a. [Fr. deque her, old Fr. upes- 
chrr.] ' 

1. To accuse; to inform against any person. 

lie did, amongst many others, appcach Sir Tjfilli.un Stnnl'y, 
the lord chamberlain. Baron, Hr it. III. 

Were lie twenty timej 

My sou, 1 would appeaeh him. Shakspeare, Bit / 1 . 

Disclose 

The state of your affection: for your passion? 

Have to the lull apprached. Shal. spent e. 

2. To censure; to reproach: to taint with accusation. 

For when Cymochles ?nw the foul iiprouch, 

Whielrthem appeurhed; prirk’d with guilty shame. 

And inward grief* he fiercely gen Approach, 

Rcsplv’d to put away that lordly blame. Spenser, T-’.Q. ii. viii. 44. 

Nor const, nor durst thou, traitor, on the pain, 

Appeaeh my honour, or thine own maintain. Jiryilrn. 

Whether this ajyteach not the judgement and approbation of 
the parliament, t leave to equal arbiters. 

Milton, Animado. Rem. Drfenre, ij j. 

Appe'acHeb.# n.s. [from appeaeh. This substantive 
occurs in the Prompt. Pnrv. and is rendered appel¬ 
lator t am\ in Sherwood’s Kng. and Fr. Diet, where 
it is translated emputeur. Foxe, in his Acts, speak¬ 
ing of Widiffe, mentions “ certain theeves that 
were luuncd appellatorcs, accusers or peac/irrs of 
others that were gutltlosse.”] An accuser. 
Appp/achmeVc. n. s. [from appeaeh .] Charge ex¬ 
hibited against any man; accusation. 

A busy-lic'.ulcJ man gave first light to this appcachmcul; |>ut 
the earl ilid avouch it. “ Hayward. 

The duke's answers to his uppearhmentr, in number thirteen, 
I find very diligently and civilly touched. Walton. 

To APPJE'AL. r.«. [ appello , Lat.] 
t. r Lo transfer a cause from one to another; with the 
particles to and from. 
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From the ordinary therefore they appeal to themselves. 

Hooker. 

7. To refer to another as judge. 

( Force, or a declared sign of lorce, upon the person of an¬ 
ther, where there is no common superior on earth to appeal 
A. for relief is the state of war ; and it is the want of such an 
appeal gives n man the right of war, even against qn t^gressor, 

< sough he be in society and a fellow-subicct. / ' - Lottie. 

They knew no foe, but in the open field, 1 
And /e their cause and to the gods appeal'd. Stepney. 

3. To call another as witness. 

Whether this, that the soul always thinks, he a self-evident, 
proposition, I appeal to mankind. Locke. 

To Arris' al.* v. a. [The first example has been in¬ 
accurately given by Dr. Johnson us the proof of n 
verb neuter.] 

1. To charge with a crime;'to accuse: n term of law. 

■ • One bat flatters 11s, 

As well uppeareth by the cause you come. 

Namely, t’< appeal each other ot high treusnn. Shakspeare. 
Bring thrill your child, or I if-ppeal you of murder. 

B. Jonson, Afagn. Lady, v. ro. 
2. In the Latin sense of appello, to pronounce; or the 
old Fr. a peter , to utter simply, or in request and 
invocation.* Not now in use. 

They both uprose, and took their ready way 
Unto the church, their pruiors to apjycle. 

With great devotion, and with little zele. 

, Spenser, F.Q. iii.ii. 48. 

Appk'ae. n.s. [from the verb To Appeal.] 

1. An appeal is a provocation from an inferiour to a 
sitperiour judge, whereby the jurisdiction of the in- 
feriour judge is for a while suspended, in respect of 
the cause; the cognizance being devolved to the 
supeivour judge. Aylijffe's Parergon. 

This ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

'I’ln re make before them. Shnkspenrc, Hen. VIII. 

Our reason prompt, us to u future state, 

'I lie last ti/i/>t atfro0 : fortune 1: l.l from liitc, 

Where < toil’s all-righteous way swill be declar’d. Dryden. 

There are di-lrilmtcr, of justice, J‘i out whom there lies an 
appeal to tbc prince. Addison. 

2. J11 the common law. 

A11 accusation; which is a lawful declaration of 
another man’s crime before a competent judge, by 
one that sets his name to the declaration, ami 
undertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that may 
ensue of the contrary ; more commonly used for the 
private accusation of a murderer, by a party who 
laid interest in the parly murdered, and of any 
felon, by 011c of his accomplices in the fact. 

Cornel. 


The duke's unjust, 

Tims to retort your manifest appeal, 

And putyour trial in the villain’s mouth, 

Which here you cornu to accuse. Shakspeare. 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and bond. 

Brought hither Ilearv Ilcrcll.nl, thvhold son, 

1 (ere to make good tile hoist’rous late appeal. *“ 

Against the Duke of Norfolk ? * Sh&upcarr. 

3. A summons to answer a charge. 

Nor shall the sacred character of king ' ' > 

Be urg’d to shield me from thy liold appeal. 

If I have injur'd thee, that makes us equal. . Dryden. 

.4. A call upon tmy as witness. 

The easting up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is u 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the author of wonders. Bacon. 

Appe'ai.aule.# adj. [from appeal .] Subject to on 

Appeal. 

To clip the power of the council of state, composed of the 
natives of the land, by making it appealable to the council of 
.Spain. Ifoiocll, Letters , i. ii. 1 $. 
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Appellant. n. s. [from appea {<3 He that appeals. 

- _ _ Lords appealants, 

Your etiff’renecs shall all rest under gage, - ; 

Tillwe assign you to your days of th&l. • ■ Shakspyare. 

Appji'ALKit. f' 7 i. j.'fold Fr. apelor, appclour.] One twat 
makes an- appeal, Dr. Johnson says; which Sher¬ 
wood confirms by calling the appealer an appcalt\nt. 
It means arco* in our old language, an accuser, 
or append icr, who is’ termed appcllalug. See 
Appeacukk. 

• If I consented to you thus, asyee have here before rehearsed 
to luce, I should become an appealer , or every bishop’s espie. 

Fair's Arts, Life of Thorpe. 

To APPE'AR. v. 7 i. [appareo, Lat.] 

1. To be in sight; to be visible*. 

As the leprosy nppearclh ii*the skin of the flesh. Let-, .xiii. 4 
And hall her knee, and half her breast appear^ , 

By art, like negligence, disclos’d and bare. Prior. 

2 . To become visible as a spirit. . 

For I have appeared unto t^jee for this purpose, to make thee 

■ minister and a witness. Arts, xxvi. rfi. 

3. To stand in the presence of another; generally used 
of standing before some superiour; to offer himself 
to the judgement of a tribunal. • 

When shall I come and appear before Coil ? Psalm xlii. 2. 

4. To be the object of observation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy servants, ami thy glory unto 
their children, * PscRni \e. 16. 

5. To exhibit one’s self before a court of justice. 

Keep comfort to yon, and this morning see 
You do appear Itefore them. Shakspeure, Henry Fill. 

6 . Tube made clear by evidence. 

t Eg)rid did lit telly waste and subdue it, as appear! out of 
Beda’s complaint against him ; and Edgar brought it under Ins 
obedience, as appears by tin ancient record. Spenser * Ireland. 

7. To seem in opposition to reality. 

His fir.t ami principal care being to appear unto his people, 
such ns lie would ha\e them be, and to be such as he appeared. 

Sidney. 

My noble master will appear 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shukspeari. 

5 . To be plain beyond dispute. 

From experiments, useful indications may he taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbuthnot. 

Appe'ah.* 7 i. s. [from the verb.] Appearance. 

■ Here will I wash it in this morning’s dew, 

Which she on everj little grass doth strew, 
lu silver drop, against the sun’s appear. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherds ss. 
Appe'auance.'J’ 7 i. s. [Fr. appareiiee.] 

1. The act of coming into sigln ; as, they were sur¬ 
prised by the sudden appearance of the enemy. 

2. The thing seen; as, the remarkable appearances 
in the sky. 

3. Phcenomena; that quality of any thing which is 
visible. 


The advancing day of experimental knowledge disclose!h 
such appearances, as will not lie even iu any model extant. 

Glani'i/le, Scepsis. 

4. SemBkuco; not reality. 

He encreascd in estimation, w bother by destiny, or whether 
by his virtues, or at least by his appearances of virtues. JlayieurJ. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the substance notth’ appearance chose. Drydcn. 

The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 
it wax not the most proper means to gain love. Addison. 

5 . Outside; show. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there should ever be 
the real substance of good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company. * 

l)o the same justice to one another, which will be done us 

hereafter by those, who shall make their appearance in the 
world, when this generation is no more. Addison. 


7. Apparition; supernatural visibility. 

I think a person terrified with the imagination of spectres, 
more reasonable than one who thinks the appearance of spirits 
fabulous. Addison. 

8. Exhibition of the person to a court. 

I will not tarry j no, nor ever more 
Upon thitf business my apjirdrance make 
In any of their eourts. Shakspeure , Henry VIII. 

9. Open circumstance of a case. 

Or grant her passion be sincere. 

How shall his innocence he clear? 

Appearances were all so strong, 

The world must think him in the wrong. Swift. 

10. Presence; mien. 

Health, wcaltlf, victory, and honour, arc introduced; wis¬ 
dom enters the last, «md so uiptivates with her appearanee, that 
lie gives himself up to her. , Addison. 

11. Probability; seeming; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance, that tills priest 
being utterly unacquainted with the true person, according to 
whose pattern he should shape his counterfeit, should think it 
possible for him to instruct his placer. Bacon. 

Appe'aher.'I* 11 • s - [front To appear.] The person 
that appears. 

That owls and ravens are ominous appenrers, and presignify 
unlucky events, was utt augurial conception. Ur own. 

Ci b. If you have told Diana’s idtar true,. 

This is your wife. 

Per. Reverend appetirer, no. Shaktptarc, Pericles, v. 3. 

Appe'ahint;.# 7 i. s. [from appear .] The act of 
appearing. 

The history of their appearings, (the apparitions of spirits,} 
is so big with legend, and the accohnt of the consequents of 
their signs so steeped in affection and superstition. 

S/n ni'er on Prodigies, p. a*l. 

Appe'asabi.e. at!}. [from To appease.'} That muy be 
pacified; rcconcilcaWc. 

Appe'asabi.kness. 11. f. [from To appease .] The 
quality of being easily appeased; rcconcilcabloiuss. 

To AITE'ASE. v. a. [appaiser, Fr.] 

1. To quiet: (o put in a state of peace. . 

By his counsel lie uppeaseth the deep, and plautcth islands 
therein. * Kedus. xliti. 23. 

England had no leisure to think of reformation, till the civil 
wars were appeased, anil peace settled. Davies on Ireland. 

2. To pacify; to reconcile; (o still wrath. 

So Simon was appeased towards them, and fought no more 
against them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47. 

f) Clod! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, ’ 

Yet execute thy wrath 011*1111: along. Shofopcan, Rich. III. 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
I’ll’ ingensed Deify. MilU 

3. To still* 1 , to quiet. 

The rest • 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feast, 

Which drawn and serv’d, their hunger theyap/ieasc. ' Dryden. 

Appeasement. )- 71 . s. [Fr. appaisement .] A state of 
peace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, partly by 
authority, partly by entreaty, they were reduced to some good 
npprascmt ids. Hayward. 

Appe askh-T 71. s. [Fr. appiiisrur.li 1 le that pacifies 
others; he that quiets disturbances. ^ Sherwood. 

Appk'asive.* mj. [from appease.'] That whifeh miti¬ 
gates or appeases. Skerwood. 

AppeTj.ancy.# 11. s. [from appcllo.] Appeal; capa- - 
hility of appeal. 

Appellant, n. s. [appcllo, Lat to call.] 

1. A challenger; one that summons another to answer 
either in the lists or in a court of justice. 
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In the devotion of n subject’s love. 

And free from other misbegotten hate. 

Come I appellant to this princely presence. Shakspeare. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are the appellant’ and defendant. 

The armourer and his man, to enter the lists. Shokspedrc , 

These shifts refuted, answer jhv appellant. 

Though by his blindness maimVl for high attempts. 

Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. MiUnn. 

2. One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 
An appeal transfers the cognizance of the cause to the supe¬ 
rior judge; so that, pending the appeal, nothing can be at¬ 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. Ayhjfe, Parergon. 

Appe'llant.# adj. Appealing: relating to an appeal, 
or to the appealer. # 

The party appellant fshall] first jienonally promise and 
avow, that he will faithfully keep and ob-erve all the rites and 
ceremonies of the church of Ebglnml, At. 

Can.it. and Canohs /fee/. 98. 

ApPK'u.ATE.'j' adj. [appdla/os, I Ait.] 

1. The person appealed against. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant; the noftie of him from whose sentence it is appeal¬ 
ed ; the name of him to whom it is appealed ; from what sen¬ 
tence it is appealed; the day of the sentence pronounced, and 
appeal interposed; and the name of the party appellate, or per¬ 
son against whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

2 . Created ott appeal. 

The king of France is not the fountain of justice; the judge-, 
neither the original nor the appellate are of his nomination. 

Burke, an the French Heroin!ion. 

Appf.ixa'tion.'j" 11. s. [ appcllatio , Lat.] 

t. Name; word by which any thing is called. 

Nor are always the same plants delivered under the same 
name and appellation's. Brown, Inlgar Krronrs. 

Good ami evil commonly operate upon the mind of man. In 
respective names or appellations, by which they are notified and 
convey ed.to the mind. Snath. 

2 . Mr. Boucher has observed^ that ns far as he can 
recollect, this noun is used* in England, only to 
express the common name by which any person or 
thing is known. But it is one of our oldest sub¬ 
stantives for appeal, being so defined in Iluloct’s 
Diet, and is common in our oil writers; though 
Mr. Mason has cited Spenser’s poetry merely 
as a peculiarity, in this sense. 

There is such a noise i’ the court, that they have frighted 
me home with more violence than I went! such speaking and 
counter-speaking, with their several voices of citations, appclla- 
tions, •allegations, certificates, Ac. B. Jonson's Epietcnc. 

Here is no lawful appellation spoken of, but the bishop of 
Rome’s sentence pronounced void. Fu/kc's Retentive, p.s68. 
And hade Dan Phoebus’ stribc her appellation seal. 

Spenser, F. Q. vii. vii. y;. 

Appe'i.lative.'I' w. j. [ appellativum, Lat.J A title, 
or-distinction. 

There also [in the rosary] the blessed Virgin Marv, after 
many glorious appellolives, is prayed to in these words: Join 
me to Christ, govern me always, ike. 

. , Bp. Taylor, Hissuasive from Popery , p. j 18. 

\n 'appcllntivc of scon), a scene of laughter. 

Hit Sermons at (jolden Grove, Serin, ifi. 
Words and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are such as stand for universal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or special. These are called appella¬ 
tives. So fish, bird, man, city, river, are common names; and 
so arc trout, eel, lobster; for they all agree to many indivi¬ 
duals, and some to many species. Watts, Logiclr. 

Appe'llative.'# adj. IJ.at. appcUativu^] Common; 
usual; opposed to proper, peculiar. 

Nor is it likely that be [St. Paul] would give the common 
appellative name ot hooks to the divinely inspired Writings, < 
without any other note of distinction. Urn Hull's Works, ii. 401. 

Api*f/llat 1 v elV. adv. [from appellative.] According 
to the manger, of nouns appellative; as this r/tnn is 
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a Hercules. Hercules is used appcllatively to signify 
a strong man. ^ , 

A"PK'i.i,ATortY.'f- adj. [Fr. apjidlainire .] Tlmt which 
■contains an appeal. Sec Appellate. 

AIpe'llee. ti. s. [from appeal,] One winy is appealed 
Igainst, and accused. , Diet. 

To A PPE'ND.'}' v. a. [appendo, Lat^Ao hang to any 
tiling.] 

1. To hang any thing upon another; as, the inscrip¬ 
tion was appended to the column: the seal is (ip- 
peuded to the record. 

The parchment containing the record of admission is, with 
the seal appending, fastened to a ribband, and wornfor one 
day by the new citizen in his hat. 

jir. Johnson, .fount. West. Isl. 

2. Togu!d f t<» something, as an accessory, not a prin¬ 
cipal part. 

W<iles-("Avven, one of those insulated districts which, in the 
division ol the kingdom, was ajyieiuted, tor some reason not now 
discoverable, to a distant county. Johnson, Life of Shenshme. 

Appe'ndance.# u. s. [from append.] Something 
annexed to, or hanging on, another. 

Under the royal laws of our Maker, — under one sin men¬ 
tioned all tin: species and appendmicrs are wont to lie com¬ 
prised. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 

When v.o see and hear of high titles, rich coats, ancient 
houses, long pedigrees, glittering salts, large revenues, we 
honour these (and ,-o we must do) as the just monuments, 
signs, :urtl uppenduners of civil greatness. Bp. Hall, Hein. p. 19. 

Appe’ndaoe. ti. s. [French.] Something added to 
another thing, without being necessary to its essence, 
as a portico to the house. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety, and is to chastity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment. 

Taylor's Hate of Living Holy. 

None of the laws of motion now established, will serve io 
account for the production, motion, of number of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they mav help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Chryne. 

He was so far from over-valuing any of the afipendagrs of 
life, that tile thoughts of life did not affect him. Allrrl/ury. 

Appf/xuant.'!' adj. [French.] 

1. Hanging to something else. 

The saying of the bends over, with a medal or other trinket 
of the pope’s benediction appendant, getteth plenary indul¬ 
gence. Sir F. Sandys's Slate of Religion. 

A man in compliment uses to trick up the name of some 
esquire, gentleman, or lord paramount at common law, with 
the appendant form of a ceremonious presentment. 

Milton, Apvl.for Smeetymnuus. 

The Nohnans, during the reigns of Will. I. Will. II. and 
Henry I., often set the witnesses names, corroborated with 
crosses after the Anglo-Saxon fashion j to which they added 
seals of wax appendant, according to the Norman manner. 

Wo!ton's View of Hit lers's Thesaurus, p. 49, 

2. Belonging to; annexed; concomitant. 

He that despises the world, and alt its appendant vanities, is 
the most secure. Taylor. 

He that looks for the blessings appendant to the uicrtunwit, 
must expect them upon no terms, but of a worthy eoSmnunioa. 

Taylor. 

Riches multiplied lieyoiul the proportion of our character, 
and the wants appendant to it, naturally dispose men to forget 
God. 1 Rogers. 

3. in law. Appendant is any thing belonging to 
another, as accessoriion principali, with the civi¬ 
lians, or adjunction subjedo, with the logicians, An 
hospital may be appendant to a manor; a common 

* of fishing appendant to a freehold. Coivel. 

Appe'ndant. «. s. That which belongs to another 
thing, as an accidental or adventitious part. 
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Pliny give* an account of the inventor* of the forms ami 

appendants of shipping. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a tread, will strike, as they are apnendjpds 
to external symmetry, or indications of the beauty of tnc 

Appf/ndency.# n. s. [from append.'] That which 
is by right annexed to another filing. pee 
APjPENOAXCttk 

Abraham bought the whole; field, and by right of nppendcncy 
had the cave with it. vSpclman, 

To Appen'dicate. t 1 . a. [ appendo , Lat.] To add to 
' another thing. 

In a palace there is the case or fahriek of the structure, and 
there are ccitain additaments; as, various furniture, and cu¬ 
rious motions of divers things appendkated to it. Half. 

Appendica'tion. n. s. [from appendicate.] Adjunct! 
appendage; annexion/ 

There are considerable parts lin'd integrals, aRd apprndica- 
lions unto the mundus aspeelabilis, impossible to be eternal. 

Hale. 

Ai’pk'noix. h. s. appendices, plur. [Laf.] 

1. Something appended, or added to another tiling. 

The cherubim were never intended as an object of worship, 

Because they were only (lie appendices to another tiling. But 
a thing is then proposed as hii object of worship, w lien it is set 
up by itself, and not by way of addition or ornament to another 
tiling. ShUingflect. 

Normandy became an appmdic to England, the nobler do¬ 
minion, and received \ greater conformity of their hiws to the 
English, than they gave to it. Half, Civil Law if England. 

2. An adjunct or concomitant. 

All concurrent appendiet s of the action ought to be surveyed, 
in order to pronounce with truth concerning it. li'atts m 

To AI’FEHCEl'VE.* r. n. [Fr. nperroivre ., aparcc- 
voir. 1 To comprehend; to understand. Obsolete ; 
though its descendant apperception is now in use. 

For now goth he fill fast imagining. 

If by his wives chere he mighte see. 

Or by bin- wordcs apperceive, that she 

Were changed. Chaucer, Clerk's Talc. 

Appkhcei'ving.# ii. [from the verb.] Perception; 
the act of perceiving. 

For dread of jealous inclines apprreeirings. 

Chaucer, Squ. Talc 

AppehoeVi'ion'.# ii.s. [from apperceive.] A philo¬ 
sophical expression. 

The philosopher makes a distinction between perception, and 
what lie calls apperception. By apperception he understands 
that degree of perception, which reflects, as it were, upon 
itself; by which we are conscious of our own existence, and 
conscious of our own perceptions. Reid's Inquiry. 

Appe'iul.# v.s. [from peril. This is tilt reading of 
old copies of Shakspettrc, which the modern editors 
have changed into own peril , asserting that no such 
word ns apperil exists; which, however, one of the 
commentators has asserted to be an expression now 
in actual use in the metropolis.] Danger. 

■ Let me stay at thine apperil. Shahspearc, Tim. of Athens. 

To APPEItTA'IN. v. n. [appartenir, Fr.] 

1. To belong to a* of right; with to. 

The honour of devising tliis doctrine, that religion ought to 
be inforced by tho-vword, would be found appertaining to 
Mahomed the false prophet. Ri Uegh. 

rhe Father, C whom in heav n supreme 
Kingdom, itnd power; and glory appertains, 

Hath honour’d me, according to lus will. Milton, P. L. 

2 . To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the soul of man did serve only to give him being in this life, 
then things appertaining to this life would content him, as 'go 
sec they do other creatures. Hooker. 

And they roasted the pitssover with fire, as appcrtamclh: as 
for the sacrifices, they sod them in brass pots. X Esdras. 
VOL. 1. 
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Botli of them seem not to generate any other effect, but such 
as appertained to their proper objects and senses. Raton. 

ft is expected, 1 should know no secrets 
That appertain to y ou ? Shakspcare, JuL Vets. 

Appfrta'inment. it. s. [from appertain.] That 
which belongs to any t ank or dignity. 

lie silent us messengers, and we lay by 
Our appertaimnents, visiting of him. Shakspcare. 

Appe'ktenance. n. s. [ appurtenance , Fr.] That 
which belongs or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controversy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the doubtful appurtenances of arts, and rceop- 
tarics of philosophy ? Prawn , Vulg. Err. 

To Appe'rtenajs'ce.# v. a. To have as right belong¬ 
ing- 

The buildings are antienf, large, strong, and fair, and apper- 
tenanced' with the necessaries*of wood, water, fishing, parks, 
and mills. Ca'eta's Surrey of Cornwall. 

Appe'utinext.*}- ai/j. [old Fr. apertinent. ] Belong¬ 
ing ; relating. 

All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of tin’s 
age shapes them, arc not worth a goosobenty. 

Shnlspearit, K. Hen. IV. P. II. 
Appe'rtjxent.# n. s. [from the adjective.] Any 

thing pertaining. ^ 

You know how apt our love was to accord 
To fund di him with all appci tinents 

Belonging to his honour. Shaksjiearc, K. Hen.. V. 

A'PFETENCE.'j '7 [old Fr. appetence, Lat. appe- 

A'ppetency. 5 tentia.] 

1. Carnal desire; sensual desire. 

Bred only and completed to the tsiste 
Of lustful appetence; to sine, to dance, 

To dress, to trotilu the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 

2. Simply, desire. • 

Nor can your arguments, takin from human nature’s prime 
appileiicy of tnith, serve Jo conclude an infallibility in w liatso- 
cver shall be embraced t /r tnith by a vast multitude, of men of 
variety of natures, dispositions, and interests. 

Sir A". Digbtj, Lett. p. 96. 

A'pretext.* adj. [Lat. appetms.] Very desirous. 
Knowing the earl to be thirsty and appetent after glory and 
renown. Sir (1. Ruck, Hist, if JC. Rii h. III. p. <io. 

A'ppetiui.e. adj. \_appctibilis, Lit.] Desirable; that 
which may be the object of appetite. 

Power both to slight the most appctibte objects, anti to con- 
troul the most unruly passions. Rrn„ihall against Hobbes. 

AppetidTi.ity. ii.s. [from appetible.] The quality 
of being desirable. 

That elicitation which flic schoqjs intend; is a deducing of 
the power of the will into act, merely from the appeti’utitr/ of 
the object, as a man draws a child alter him with the sight 1 fa 
green pougli. Rramkall against itobEs. 

A'PPETITE. n. s. lappetitus, Lat. j 

1. The natural desire of good; the instinct by which 
we arc led to seek pleasure. 

The will propcrlv and strictly taken, as if is o' thmg* which 
are n f’erred unto the end that man lesirtlli, d lirclh greatly 
from that inferiour natural desire, which we call .7 petite. The 
object of appetite is whatsoever si risible good tfftiy lie wished 
for; the object of will is that good u ha h reason docs lead 11s to 
seek. Hooker. 

2. The desire of sensual pleasure. 

Why, she should lung on htm, ^ 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on. Shakspcare^ fjandet. 

Uree his hateful luxury. 

And bestial appetite in change of Vust. Shakspcare, K. Rich. III. 
Each tree 

Loaden with fairiest fruit, that hung to th’ eye 

Tempting, stirr’d in nie sudden appetite 

To pluck and cat. Milton, P. L. 

3. Violent longing; eagerness after any thing. 

c c 
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No man could enjoy his fife, his wife, or Roods, if a mightier 
•an hiul an appetite to take the same front him. * Davies. 

Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage Wnller in a 
battle. _ ' , Ciarepdon. 

4. The thing eagerly desired. r 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo¬ 
narch cannot gratify it. . tinnfl. 

5. Keenness of stomach; hunger; desire of food. 

There be four principal causes of appetite; the refrigeration 
of the stomach, joined with some dryness; contraction; vcl- 
lication, and abstersion; besides hunger, which is an emptiness. 

Bacon, Kat. Hist. 

There is continual abundance, which creates such an appetite 
in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but satis¬ 
fied with all. Dryden. 

6 . It has sometimes 0/before the qbject of desire. 

The new officer’s nature needed some restraint to his immo¬ 
derate appetite of poster. *■ Clarendon. 

7. Sometimes to. 

We have generally such an appetite to praise, that wc greedily 
suck it in. Government of the Tongue. 

To A'ppetite.# v. a. [from the noun, an old Eng. 
verb, occurring also in Chaucer; now not used.] 
To desire. 


A man in his natural perfection is fierce, hardie, strong in 
opinion, covetous of glory, desirous of knowledge, appetitmg 
by generation to bring forth his scmblable. 

Sir T. F/yot’s Govcrnour, p. 70. 

Appeti'tion. n.s. [ appetitio , Lat.] Desire. 

The actual appetilion or fastening our ulfectioiis on him. 

Hammond, Practical Catechism. 

We find in animals an estimative or judicial faculty, an appe- 
tition or cversation. Judge llntc . 

A'pPETiTiVE.'f' adj. £Fr. appetitif.] That which de¬ 
sires ; that which has the quality of desiring. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power as that of the sensual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

I find in myself an appetitive .faculty always in exercise, in 
the very height of activity and inv^’oration. Karris. 

'l'o APPLA'UD. v. a, f ajrjrlaudo, Lat.] 

1. To praise by clapping the hand. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That should applaud again. Shakspcare, Macbeth. 

2. To praise in general. u 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found! Pope. 

Appi.a / uder.'|' n.s. [from applaud."] lie that praises 
or commends. 

All poets are mad, a company of bitter satyrists, detractors, 
or eke parasitical applandert! 

. Burton, Anal, of Met. To the Reader, p. 71. 

What an ill report db some give of Episcopacy, others no 
better of Presbytery, and some worst of all of Independency, 
when yet each of them hath some great sticklers for them, and 
applandert of them. Bp. Taylor't Art. Ihmdto^ienAs, p.155. 

I had the voice of my single reason against it, drow ned in the 
noise of a multitude of applandert. Glanville’t Scepsis. 

Appla'use. n. s. [ applattsus , Lat.] Approbation 
loudly expressed; praise: properly a clap. 

This genera] app/aute, and chearful shout, 

Argues your wisdom and your love to -Richard. Shaktpearc. 

Sylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention; 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d soft applause. Milton. 

Those that are so fond of applause, how little do they taste 
it when theyhave it ? South. 

See their wide streaming wounds; they neither came 
For pride of empire nor desire of fame; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaud, 

But love for love alone, that crowns the lovers cause. 

Dryden, Tables. 

Appi.a'usive.* adj. [from applause.'] Applauding. 

They bear him up with ihcir itpptaionre noise, 

At which in secret heart he not u little jo\... 

Sir Jt. Pan June, Poems, p. ibt. 


Euclia, or a fair glory, appears in the heavens, singing an ap¬ 
plausive song, or paean of the whole. 

B. Joason, Masque of Love’s Triumph. 
AfPPLE.'f* n. s. [Celt, and old Fr. appel, Sax. #ppl, 
hcppel, Sued, nple; Welsh, afal : Irish, aval.] 

1 .1 The fruit of the apple tree. 

J Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mold; 

The red’uing apple ripens here to gold. ft Pope, Odyssey. 

2. The pupil of the eye. 

Hehnstructed him; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Dent, xxxii, 10. 

To A'pi-le.# v. n. [from the noun.] To form like 
an apple. 

The cabbage turncp is of two kinds; one apples above 
ground, and the other in it. MarshalCs Gardening. 

A'ppj.k (>f Love. 

Apples (>f love are of three sorts; the most com¬ 
mon lmVing long trailing branches, with rough 
leaves {jml yellow joints, succeeded by apples, us 
they are culled, at ifye joints, not round, but 
bunched; of a pale orange shining pulp, and 
seeds within. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A'pple-ohaft. 7 t.s. [from apple and graft.] A twig 
of apple free grafted upon the stock of another 
tree. 

We have seen three and twenty sorts of apple-grafts upon 
the same old plant, most of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 
AVwji-HAnvBKT.# v. s. [from apple and harvest.] 
The time of gathering apples. 

The apple-harvest, that doth longer last. 

B.Jonson’s Forest, III. 
A'ppi.e-john.# n. s. A species of apple, which is said 
to keep two years, but becomes very much shrivel¬ 
led. * .Sec John-apple. 

What the devil hast thou brought there ? app/c-johns? thou 
knovv’st, .Sir John cannot endure an app/e-jo/m. 

Shakspcare, K. Hen. IP. P. II. 
A'ppt.k-taht. [from apple and tart.] A tart made of 
apples. 

What, up and down, carv’d like an apple-tart ! Shakspcare, 
A'pple-thee.'J' n.s. [Sax. apple-epeope, tepel-tpe.] 
The fruit of this tree is for the most part hollowed 
about the foot stalk; the cells inclosing the seed are 
separated by cartilaginous partitions; the juice of 
the fruit is sowrish, the tree large and spreading; 
the flowers consist of five leaves, expanding in form 
of a rose. There is a great variety of these fruits. 
Those for the dessert are, the white juniting, Marga¬ 
ret applf, summer peurmain, summer queening, 
embroidered apple, golden rcinette, summer white 
Colville, summer red Colville, silver pippin, uro- 
malick pippin, the gray reinette, la haute-bonte, 
royal rnsseting, Wheeler’s russet, Sharp’s msset, 
spice apple, golden pippin, noiqnrcil, and l’api. 
Those for the kitchen use are, Aklling, summer 
marigold, summer red pearmaiu, Holland pippin, 
Kentish pippin, the hanging body, Loan’s p&armain, 
French reinette, French pippin,-royal russet, rnon- 
struous reinette, winter pearirudn, pomrne violcttc, 
Spencer’s pippin, stone pippin,. oakcupin. And 
those generally used for cyder are, Devonshire 
royal wilding, redstreaked apple, the whitsour, 
I ferefordsliiri! underlcaf, John apple, &e. Miller. 
Oaks aud beeches last longer than apples nnd pears. Bacon. 
Thus afrplcdrccs, whose trunks are strong to bear 
’ Their spreading boughs exert themselves in air. Dryden. 
A'cruE-woMAN. n.s. [from apple, and woman.] A 
woman that sells apples, that keeps fruit on a stall. 
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Yonder ore two apple-women scolding*. an<tij»st rendy to 
uncoii'one another. ,• AriiUhnot and Hvjic. 

A'pvjjEYard.* n. s. [from apple ancl yard, an pld 
Eng. suhst. in the Promptuarium Patvulorum, rpn- 
dt-ied pomeriwm .] An orchard. 

AtTiY able. ad}, [from ajiply.] That Which mn^j be 
applied. For this word the moderns use applicable; 
which sec. ' 

Limitations all such principles liare, in regard of tlA varieties 
of the matter vvhcrennto tlicy are appliablr. Honker. 

All that I have said of the heathen idolatry, is appliahle to 
the idolatry of another sort of men in the world. South. 

ApmYance.'J' n. s. [from apply."] The act of apply¬ 
ing ; the thing applied. 

Diseases desp’rate grown, 

fly desperate npptumre nrefreheved. Shahtpeare. 

Are yon cimfM ‘t • . 

Ask God for temperance, ’tis the appliance only 

Which your desire requires. . Sliaktpeurr. 

1 will, between the passages of 
This project, come in with illy appliance. 

Heaton, anti FI. Two Xoh. Kinsmen, iv. 3. 

AprucABi'uTY.'j~ n. s. [from applicable.] TJie tjua- 
"lity of being lit to be applied to something. 

The action of cold is composed of two parts; the one pres¬ 
sing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Ih^hy. 

This more mystical sense, which we ttre now a-rendering, of 
the Seven Churches, doth not at all clash with the Jjteral sense 
of the same, nor exclude that useful applicability of them lbr 
the reproof or praise of any churches. " . 

More, on the Sep. Ch. p. 2. 

A'ppmcaulf.. adj. [from apply.] That which may be 
applied as properly relating to something. 

What he says of the portrait of any particular person, is ap¬ 
plicable to poetry. In the character, t here is a betterj>r a worse 
likeness, the bettor is a panegyric!,, and the worse a libel. 

I) ru<hii. 

It were hajipv for us, if this complaint were applicable only 
to the heathen world. Hagers. 

A'l’PEictBLENEss. H.s. [frot m applicable.] Fitness to 

be applied. 

The knowledge of salts may possibly, by that little part 
which wc have already delivered of its applicah/cncss, be of use 
in natural philosophy. Hoyle. 

A'pplicabi.y. adv. [from applicable .] In such a 

manner os that it may be properly applied. 

Applicant.# n. s. [Lut. applico.] lie who applies 
for any thing. 

A'rrucATE.-f’ n. s. [Lat. applico.] A right line 

drawn across a curve, so as to bisect the diameter 
thereof. , Chambers. 

To A'ppucate.# v. a. [Lat. applico.] To apply. 

The act of faith is applicated to the object according to the 
nature of it. Pearson on the Creed, .Irl. i\. 

Appi.ica'tion.'J' n. s. [La Lapplica/io, Fr .application.] 

1. The act of applying any one thing to another; 
as, he mitigated his pain by the application of 
emollients. 

2. The thing applied; as, he invented a new applica¬ 
tion, by which blood might be staunched. 

3. The act of applying to any person, as a solicitor, 
or petitioner. 

It should see® very extraordinary that a patent should be 
passed, upon the application of a poor private, obscure mecha- 
nick. Swift. 

4. The employment of means for a certain end. 

There is no stint which can l>e set to the value or merit of 

the sacrificed body of Christ; it hath no measur'd certainly of c 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, hut is also 
itself infinite in possibility of apjilicatian. Hooker. 

If a right course be taken with children, there will not be 
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much need of the application of the common rewards and pu¬ 
nishments. Locke. 

5. Intensencss of thought; close study. 

I have discovered no other way to keep onr thoughts close 
to their business, but by frequent siltr.ntion and application, get¬ 
ting the habit- of attention and application. Locke. 

6 . Attention to some particular affair; with the par¬ 
ticle to. 

Iiis continued application to such publick affairs, as may 
benefit bis kingdoms, diverts him from pleasures. Addison. 

This crime certainly deserves the utmost application and 
wisdom of a people to prevent it. Addison. 

7. Reference to some case or position; as, the story 
was told, and the hearers made the application. 

This principle acts with the greatest force in the worst ap¬ 
plication ; and the familiarity of wicked men more successfully 
debauches, than that of gootkmen reforms. Rogers. 

A'ppLic.^rivE.'f' adj. [from applicate.] That which 
applies. j 

The directive command for counsel is in the understanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution is in the 
will. I’imanhalt against Hobbes. 

A'i’plicatouily.# adv. [from appltmtofy.] In a man¬ 
ner which applies. 

l ; aith is therefore said to justify, that is, instrumental!)' or 
app/icatorily. Mountain, App. to Lies, p.194. 

ATpucATOitY.'f' adj. [from applicate.'] That which 
comprehends the act of application. 

Another part of this appticutnry information, may be for the 
discovery 01 our own particular estate and condition. 

Hp. Wilkins, Ecclcs. 

A'ppi.icatory. 71 . s. That w[iicli applies. 

There are but two wav s of applying the death of Christ: 
fliith is the inward appticatory, and if there be any outward, it 
must be the sacraments. . Taylor, H'orl/iy Com. 

AppiYedly.# adv. [from applied .] In a manner 
which may be applied. 

Religious and pious among are more liable to superstition to 
be committed in them, than common, civil, or ordinary actions 
be: nay, all superstition whatsoever rettecteth upon religion. 
It is not but in such acts as lie of themselves, or applicdly, 
acts of religion and piety. Afountagu, App. to Cats. p. 267. 

AppiYf.h.* n. s. jTrom apply.] That which adapts or 
applies one thing to another. 

I betook myself to Scripture, tbe rule of faith, interpreted 
by antiquity, the best expositor of faith, and apptycr of that 
rule. Afountagu, App. to Cces. p. 11. 

For his own part, he said, he detested both the author and 
the apptycr alike. Conf. at llampton Court, p. 49. 

Appli'ment.# 11. s. [from apply.] Application. 
Obsolete. • ~ 

These will wrest the doings of any man to their own 'rase 
and malicious apptiments. Introd. to Aturstmt's Malcontent, 

To AVPLY'.'j' v. a. Lilt, applico, old Fr. applier.] 

1. To put one thing to another. 

lie said, and to the sword his throat applied. Drydca, 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply some speedy cure, prevent our f ate, ' ,,, 

Ami succour nature ere it be too late. Addiso 

God has addressed every passion of our nature, applied re¬ 
medies to every weakness, warned its of every enemy. Rogers. 

3. To make use of ns relative or suitable to some¬ 
thing. 

This brought the deuth ot you! futlier into remembrance, 
and I repeated the verses which I formerly aj/fttied to hint. 

Drydcn, Fab. 

4. To put to a certain use. 

The profit? thereof might lie applied tow ards the support of 
the year. Clarendon. 

5. To use as means tb an end. 

These glorious beings are instruments in tho hands of God, 
who applies their Mf#ees, anil governs their actions, and dis¬ 
poses even their will»'$4l affections. Rogers. 

.£ C 2 
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6. To fix the miiul upon ; to study: with to. Locke 
uses about loss properly. 

Apply thine heart unto instruction, and thine ears to the words 
of knowledge. /Vcn>. xxiii. n. 

Every man is consciousttto himself that he thinks; and that 
winch lus mind is applied about, whilst thinking, is, the ideas 
that are there. Lnvkc 

. *f, IS a s, o n °* a capacious mind, when the mind can apply 
itsell to several objects with a swift succession. iVatla. 

7. To have recourse to, ns a solicitor or petitioner ; 
with to a«, I applied myself to him for help. 

8. To address to. 

t find al hiit 

To Satan first in sin his doom apply'd, , 

I ho in my .terious terms, judg’d as llie/i best. Milton. 

Sacred vow•> and mystic song apply'd 
To gri-lv Pluto and his glooufv tiridc. Pope. 

9. To hu-y: to keep at work: an antiquated sense; 
for w !licit we now use ply. 

phe via- -i.ilftil in applying his humours, never suffering feur 
to tall to de-pnir, nor hope to hasten to assurance. Sidney. 

10. To act upon^to ply. 

A i.u'l.'f mining towards lia-tily, 

It liov living Sect so hist their wax apply'd, 

'[ hat round about a cloud of dust did fix. Spenser, I'. Q. 

To Apply'. r. it. 

1. In suit; to agree. 

Would it apply well to the x ehcmeticy of your affection, that 
I should win xvhat you would enjoy‘r Shaksjieare. 

2 . To have recourse to, as a petitioner. 

2 had no thoughts of applying to any but himself; he desired 
I xvonld speak to others. . " ’ Su-J't. 

3. To attac h hv way of influence. 

Cod know.-, every faculty and passion, and in what manner 
they can lie most successfully applied to. lingers. 

To APPO'INT.t (l - [u/yww/cT, Fr.] 

1. To fix any thing, as, to settle the exact time for 
•some transaction. 

The time appointed of the father. Guild, iv. 2. 

2. To settle any thing by compact. 

He said, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pax it. ( tmesis. 
Vow there was ail appoint! d sign between the men of Israel 
and the liers in wait. " Judges, xs. 38. 

3. To establish any tiling by decree. 

It was lvefore the Lord, which chose mo before thy father, 
and before all bis house, to appoint me ruler over the people 
o! the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 

Unto him thougaxest commandment, which lie transgressed, 
and immediately thou appointnlst death in him, and his gene¬ 
rations, ‘, „ 2 Ksdras, iii. 7. 

O Lord, that art the Gbd of the just, thou hast not appointed 
repentance to tile just. Afantuseh’s Prayer. 

4. To furnish in all points: to equip ; to supply with 
all things necessary: used anciently in speaking of 
soldiers, Dr. Johnson says; and, 1 may add, of 
other persons. 

These ladies beauteous. 

Goodly appointed, in clothing sumptconx; 

A number of people qppoynteil in like wise, 

A. Barclay's Mirour. 
The English being well ujrpointrd, did so entertain them, 
that their shins departed terribly torn. Hayward. 

V I'scd by Milton, in an extraordinary manner; and 
explained ,by Warburton, to arraign, to summon 
to answer/ Hut I think it may mean, to limit, or 
direct; or rather, according to one of Barret’s old 
explanations of upptnptl, to blame, to* lay the fault 
upon. Sherwood, in Milton’s time, translates it 
prescrire. 

Appoint not heavenly disposition. Father. 

_, . , ,. ... , Mdion, S. A. v. 373. 

To Appo int- * v. n. lo decree. 
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The Lord had appointed to defeat the good counsel of 
Achitopliel. 1 a Sam. xvii. 14. 

Ar>ro / iNTER.'f v 11. s. [F r. appointcur,'] He that settles 
(or fixes any thing or place. 

a That this queen [Semirumis] was the first appointee of this 
4 . 1 iaste utton dance [euiutchsj for her bedchamber, Ai;ihuuiius 
tpstiflCth. Gregory, Poslh. p.134. 

Areo'iNTMENT.'f' n. s. [ dppointement , 1’V.] 

1. .Stipulation ; the act of fixing somethiug in which 
two or more are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, and to comfort him. Job. ii.,«. 

2. Decree; establishment. 

The ways of death be only in his hands, who alone hath 
power over till flesh, and unto xv hose appointment we ought 
with patience meekly .to submit ourselves. Hooker, 

3. Direction; order. 

* That good fellow. 

Iff command him, follows my appointment; 

I will liavC none so near else. Shalspeare. 

4. Equipment; furniture; dress; 

They have put forth the haven : further on. 

Where their appointment we may best discover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shakspcqre. 

Here art thou in appointment fresh and fair. 

Anticipating time with starting courage. Shahprare. 

A fish was taken in Polonia: such an one as represented the 
xvhole appearance and appointments of a bishop. 

Gregory, Postn. (1650) p. J23. 

5. An allowance paid to any man; commonly used 
of allowances to publick officers. 

His ambassadors complain of nothing more frequently than 
the slenderness of their appointments. Uurd. 

6 . [In law.] A devise to a corporation for a chari¬ 
table use is valid, as operating in the nature of an 
appointment, rather than a bequest. Blarkstone. 

Appi/ktek.# n. a. [from apporler, Fr.] A bringcr 
into the realm. 

This makes only the apporters themselves, their aiders, abet¬ 
tors and assistants, traitors ; not those that receive it at second 
hand. Hate, Hist. PI. Cr. ch. 20. 

To AI’PO'RTION.'I* r. a. [Fr. apportion tier, from 
jiortio, Lat. J To set out in just proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them issue speedily, and 
w hich slowly; and by apportioning the time, take and leave 
that quality "which y ou desire. Bacon. 

To warm the dufness of melancholy by prudent and tempe¬ 
rate, lnit proper and apportioned diets. 

Bp. Taylor, Sermons at Golden Grot<e, Serni. 16. 
To these it were good, that some proper prayer were appor¬ 
tioned, and they taught it. . South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and 
shared among distinct proprietors. Cottier. 

A ppo'rti o n atf.n ess. ii. s. [from apportion .] Just 

proportion. 

There is not a surer evidence, of the apportUmntcness of the 
English liturgy to the end to which it was designed, than the 
contrary fates which it hath undergone. 

Hammond, I'reJ - . to View of the Xeu.< Directory. 
Apportionment.'I" v.s. [old Fr. apporlionnement.] 
A dividing of a rent into two parts or portions, ac¬ 
cording as the land whence it issues, is divided 
among two or more proprietors. Chambers. 

Where any specifiek thing, incapable of division or ap¬ 
portionment, shall have been reserved or made payable to the 
lessor or lessors, his or their heirs or successors, the same may 
he wholly reserved and made payable out of a competent part 
of Kiu*h lands or tenements demised by nny such several lease 
os aforesaid. Acts of Pari. 39 & 40 G. 111 . c. 41. 

Appo'iitioneh.# n. s. A limiter; a bounder. 

• Cot grave in V. liorneur. 

To APPO SE.-f- ,v.a. [Fr. apposer, questiouner, from 
appono, Lat."j 
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1. To put questions to. Tin’s word is not now in use, 
except that, in some schools, to put grammatical 
questions to a boy is called, to pose him 5 and wfe 
now use pose for puzzle. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such times as it 
is tike the party that they work upon, will comclipon t^cnj : 
and to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing somewhat 
which they are Ait accustomed j to the end they may be ap¬ 
posed of those tilings which of themselves they are dcsjrous to 
utter. * Bacon. 

Whiles children of that age were playing in the streets, 
Christ was found sitting in the temple, not to gaze on the out¬ 
ward glory of the house, or on the golden candlesticks or 
tables, but to hear and appose the doctors. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations. 

2; A latinisin. Tn apply to. 

By malign putrid vapours, >he nutriment is rendered unapt 
of being opposed to the parts. ffarvry. 

A Pro's eh.* 11. s. [lrom appose.] J11 the old sense, 
an inquirer, a questioner. The office offoreign 
appose / ” exists to this <lay in the court of Ex¬ 
chequer. 

A'pposite. adj. [apposilus, Lat.] Proper; fit; 
well adapted to time, place, or circumstances. 

The Duke’s delivery of his mind was not so Sharp, as solid 
and grave, and apposite to the times and occasions. IVollmi. 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himself, either 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and apposite 
answers. • Baron. 

Remarkable instances of this kind have been : but it will 
administer reflections very apposite to the design of tltis present 
solemnity. Atterbun/. 

A'ppositeey. adv. [from apposite.'] Properly ; fitly; 
suitably. 

»Ve may apposiP Ip compare this disease, of a proper and improper 
consumption, to it decaying house. 5 Inrvey. 

When we come into a government, and see this place of 
honour allotted to a murderer, another filled with an atheist 
or a blasphemer, may we not apposite!a and properly ask. Whe¬ 
ther there be any virtue, sobriety, or religion, amongst such a 
people ? South. 

A ppositeness. ii. s. [from apposite.] Fitness; pro- 
pi ioty; suitableness. 

Judgement is either concerning things to be known, or of 
things done, of their congmity, fitness, rightness, appositeness. 

Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

Aryosi'rioN.'f* n. s. [appositio , Lat.] 

1. The addition of new matter, so as that it may 
touch the first mass. 

Urine inspected with a microscope, will discover a bluek 
sand; wherever this sand sticks, it grows still bigger, by the 
apposition of new matter. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. I rt grammar, the putting of two nouns iti the same 
case; as, Liber Susanna: matrix , the book of his 
mother Susan. 

Adding it not by way of conjunction, in which there might be 
mine diversity; but byway of apposition, which signifieth a 
clear identity. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 

Appo'sitivf.# adj. [from appose. ] Applicable. 

The words in the parenthesis being only appositirc to the 
words going immediately before. Kiiatchbull, Tr. p.42. 

A flame of fire, I^agjpcive to be apposilive to the foregoing 
words. jam Ibid. p. 260. 

To APPRAISE. a. [Ital. apprezzare, Fr. ttpprisa - 
gcr t appreder, Lat. pretium. Our word appraise is a 
corruption of apprise, which is the true word for 
valuation , as its Northern descent shews. Apprise 
and iipprisement are accordingly found in good 
authors for appraise and appraisement 1 .in Bacon 
and in Hall. Celt, prid, Goth, pris, Germ, pied, 
price or value; Su, Goth, prisa, Welsh prisio , 
•to value. Cotgrave also renders appreder, to 


prise, to set a price upon; though, in other words* 
he has followed the corruption.] To set a price 
upon any thing, in order to sale. 

The sequestrators sent certain men, appointed by them, to 
apprise all the goods that were in the house. 

Bp. Ilall, Specialties of Us Life, p. J 7 - 

They would have apprised our very wearing clot lies, had 
not Alderman Tooly and Sheriff Rawloy declared their opinion 
to the contrary. Ibid. 

Appraiser. j~ n. s. [from appraise, Welsh prisixer.] 
A person appointed to set a price upon things to 
be sold. 

On poems, by their dictates writ, 

Oritirks, as sworn appraisers, sit. C rt nil Spleen. 

Appraisement.# u* s. [from appraise. Formerly, 
and rightly, ajiprisemciit.J Valuation. 

There issued a commission of appraisement to value the goods 
in the officer's hands. Bhteksione. 

Tor their price: By law, they ought to take as they can 
agree with the subject: By abuse, they take at an imposed and 
enforced price: By Jaw, they ought to make but one npprisement, 
by neighbours, in the country: By abuse, they make a second 

, appriiemenl at the court-gate. Bacon,'Speech to K. James. 

APPRECA'TION.# n. s. [Lat. appreeor, or ad~ 
prreor.] Earnest prayer or well-wishing. 

We all look, not without desire and apprecation, in what 
shape vou will come forth. Bp. Ilall, Epist. Dec. l. ch. 8. 

God Almighty prospet and perfect join' undertakings, and 
provide for you in heaven those rewards which such publick 
works of piety used to be crowned withal: It is the apprecation 
of your devoted servitor. Howell's Letters, i. 1. 

You will pardon my holy importunity, which shall ever be 
seconded with mv hearty prayers to the God of truth, that he 
will stablish your heart iri that eternal truth of his Gospel 
which you have received, and l»oth work and crown your 
happy perseverance; such shall be the fervent apprecations of 
your much devoted friend Bp. Hall, Remains, p.404. 

A'pprkcatorv.# adj. [Lat. appreeor.] Praying or 
wishing any good. 

If either the blessing or curse of a father go deeper with 
us than of any other whatsoever, although but proceeding from 
ids own private affection without any warrant from above; 
how forcible shall we esteem the (not so much nppreeatory 
ns declaratory) benedictions of our spiritual fathers, sent to 
us, out of heaven Bp. Ilall, Cause) Conscience, iii. 9. 

To APPRE CIATE.* r.a. [Fr. appreder To esti¬ 


mate; tu value. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion are seldom ia a 
proper temper of mind, calmly to investigate, or candidly to ap¬ 
preciate the motives of their enemies. tliob"H. 

Fortitude is, in reality, n* more than prudence, good judge¬ 
ment, and presence of mind, in pfoperiy appreciating ft.*, 
labour, and danger. A. Sun’--:. 

Atphe'ciation.# n.s. [Fr. appreciation. One of our 
old substantives also. “ A rating, valuing, prising, 
estimating,” as Bullokar defines it.] Valuation. 

To APPltEHE'ND.t *’•«• [oppnhendo, Lat. to take 
hold oi’.] 

1. To lay bold on. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least, we 
have two hands to appn head it. Taylor. 

2. To seize in order for trial or punidiment. 

The governor kept the city with a garrison, d^Sirons to ap¬ 
prehend me. % 2C0r.xi.j2. 

It was the rabble, of which nobody was namely and, which 
is more strange, wot mm apprehended. Clarendon. 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good winch is gotten by doing, causetlt not action; un¬ 
less, apprehending it as good, we tike and desire it. Hooker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to those 
• Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 

So many, and so various laws are giv’n. Milton. 

The First Being i* invisible and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. SldhngJI.it 
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4. To think on with tevrour; to fbnr. , 

From my grandfather's death I had reason to apprehend'the 
stone; ami, from my father's life, the gout. Temjple. 

5. To notice. .* 

The Duke of Ormond knew welt enough, that the fellow 

threatened it, 3ml was like enough to act it;,bnt that he thought 
it below him to apprehend it, and that his majesty came to the 
notice of it by the Earl of Clancarty. 

Lord Clarendon's Life , iii. (188. 

AppitEUF/NDER-i' v. s. [from apprehend.] 

t. Conceiver; thinker. 

Gross apprehendert may not think it any more strange, than 
that a bullet should he moved by the rarified fire. (llanvitlc. 

2. The person who apprehends or seizes another. 

St. Hierom is bold to aver, that his [Christ’s] countenance 
carried, hidden in it, a star-like brigUtnessc; which, revealing 
itself, made both his disciples to follow him at the first sight, 
and his apprehendert to fall backwards to the ground. 

H i t/sa/l, Life and Death of Christ, (161 0 sign. B. ii. b. 

Apprehensible, adj. [from apjorltend.] That winch 
may be apprehended, or conceived. 

The north amLsouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, vv lioreof'thc one is not apprehensible in the other. 

brown, Vulgar Krrours. 

Apprehension, v. s. [apprehensio, Lai.] 

1. The mere contemplation of tilings, without affirm¬ 

ing or denying any thing concerning them. So we 
think of a horse, high, swift, animal, time, matter, 
mind, death, Jjr. Walls. 

Simple apprehension denotes no more than the soul’s naked 
intellection of an object, without either composition or deduc¬ 
tion. f Clone die. 

2. Opinion; sentiments; concession. 

if we aim at right understanding its true nature, we mint 
examine what apprehemion mankind make of it. l)ighy. 

To be false, and to be. thought false, is all one in respect of 
men who act not according to truth, but apprehension. South. 

The expressions of Scripture are commonly suited in those 
matters to the vulgar apprehensions and conceptions of the place 
and people where they were delivered. Loch-. 

3. The faculty by which we conceive tu w ideas, or 
power of conceiving them. 

I nam’d them as they pass’d, and understood 
Their nature, with such knowledge Gt>d indu’d 
My sudden apprehension. Milton. 

4. Fear. 

It behovrth that the world should l>c held in awe, not by a 
vain surmise, but a true apprehension of somewhat which no 
man may think himself able to withstand. Hooker. 

And he the future evil shall no less 
In apprehension than in substance feel. Milton. 

The apprehension of what was to come from an unknown, at 
least unacknowledged successour to the crown, iloiidcd much 
of that prosperity. ( '/arendtw. 

As they nave no apprehension of those things^ so*they need 
no comfort against them. Tt/lolson. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius was in no 
small apprehension for his own life. Addison. 

5. Suspicion of something to happen, or to be done. 

I’ll note you in my hook of memory, 

And scourge yon for this apprehension. Shakspeare. 

That he might take away the apprehension, that he meant 
suddenly to depart, he sent out orders, which he was sure would 
come intot the enemies’ hands, to two or three villages, that 
they 1 honl d send proportions of corn into Basinghousc. 

• Clarendon. 

<*. Seizure. 

Hce that he hr. convey’d unto the Tower: 

And go we brothers to the man that took him. 

To question of his apprehension. • Shakspeare. 

7. The power of seizing, catching or holding. 

A lobster bath the ebely or great claw of one side longer 
than the other, but this ib not their leg, but a part of appre• 
hension whereby they seize upon their prey. 

brown. Vulgar Errours. 
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AppREHENsIvE-lf- [Fr. appreliensij.] 
a. Quick to understand. 

My father would oft speak 
Your worth and virtue; and as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so rais’d. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Phifaster. 
And gives eficouragement to those who,teach such njrprr. 
hensivr scholars. , HMer. 

^conscience be naturally apprehensive and sagacious, cer¬ 
tainly we should trust and rely upon the reports of it. South. 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I passed through it- 
were extremely apprehensive of seeing Lombardy the seat of 
war. ’ Addison. 

They are not at all apprehensive of evils at a distance, nor 
tormented with the fearful prospect of what may befal them 

hereafter. TiUotsoiu 

• | 

3. Perceptive; feeling. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly’ stings, 

Mangle my apprehensive ten^erost parts, Mil/on. 

By the apprehensive power we pereeivc the species of sensible 
tiling, present or absent, and retain them as wax doth the print 
of a seal. burton. Anal, of Mel. 

If the imagination be very apprehensive, intent, and violent, 
it sends gr&vt store of spirits to or from the heart. Ibid. [1.90. 

Among them here who suffered gloriously, Aron, and 
Julius ot Caerleon upon llsk, but chiefly Alban of Vcrulam, 
vi ere most renowned; the story of whose martyrdom soiled, 
and Wtirse martyred, with the fuhliilg steal of some idle fancies, 
more fond of miracles than apprehensive of truth, deserves not 
longer‘digression. Milton, Hist, of England, B. ii. 

Ai’i’R ehk'nsi vely. ndv. [from apprehensive.'] In an 
apprehensive manner. 

A ppk ehk'nsi ven n. s. [from apprehensive.'] The 
quality of being apprehensive. 

We shall often mark in it [the eye] a dulness, or apprehensive- 
nets, even before the understanding. 

Sir If. Il'n tton's Unmans, p. St. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them last, great help by the 
apprihensivcncts ulreadv gained in learning the consonants. 

Holder. 

Mr. It., in the delicacy of his apprehensivenets for me, led 
me into the next parlour; and placing himself by ine on the 
settee, said. Take care, my best beloved, that the joy, which 
overflows your dear heart for having done a beneficent action 
to a deserving gentlcinun, does not affect you too much. 

Richardson, Pamela. 

APPRENTICE, n. s. [ apprenli., Fr.] One that 
is bound by covenant, to serve another man of 
trade, for a certain term of years, upon condition, 
that tliQ artificer, or tradesman, shall, in the mean 
time, endeavour to instruct him in liis art or mys¬ 
tery. Cmcel. 

Love enjoined such diligence, that no apprentice,—no, no bond 
slave could ever be more ready than that young princess was. 

Sidney. 

lie found him such an apprentice, as knew well Enough how 
to set up for himself. Wottvn. 

This rule sets the painter at lilieity; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to lie subject himself servilely, and be bound like, an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. L" Dryden, lhfretnoy. 

To Apprentice, v. a. [from tlfinoun.] To put out 
to u master as an apprentice. 

Him, portion’d maids, apprentic'd orphanS’blcst, 

The young who labour, and the old who rest Pope. 

Appre'nticehood. n. s. [from apprentice .] The 

years of an apprentice’s servitude. 

Must I not serve a long apprcnticehood 

1 To foreign passages, and in the end. 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 

But that 1 was a journeyman to grief? Shakspeare. 
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Appiie'nticeship. n. s. [from apprentice."] The 
years which an apprentice is to pass under a 
master. I 

In every art, the simplest that is, there is an apprenticeship 
necessary, before it can he cxpeeted one should work. Digby. 

Matty rushed into the ministry, as being the only calling tb,at 
they could profess, without serving any apprftiliccshipJfr South. 

A ppre'ntisage^# n. s. [Fr. apjnennsage.] Appren¬ 
ticeship ; figuratively, trial; experience, w I 
It is a better condition of inward peace, to.be accompanied 
with some exercise of no dangerous war jn foreign part^ybun 
to be utterly without apprentisage of war; whereby people 
grow effeminate, and unpractised, when occasion shall la.. 

Bacon, Observ. upon a Libel, 1591. 

To APPRI'ZE. v.a. [apprendrr ; part, appris, Fr.] 
To inform; to give thc^knowlcdgc of any thing. 

He considers the tendency of such a virtue or vice; he is 
well apprized, that the representation of some of these things 
may convince the understanding, and some may terrify the 
conscience. * iVath. 

It is fit he be apprized of a fcw things, that muv prevent his 
mistaking. ' Cheyne. 

But if appriz'd of the severe attack. 

The country he shut up, lur’d by the scent, 

On church-yard drear (inhuman to relate) » 

The disap(>oiiitcd prowlers fall. Thomson. 

Appiu'ze.# n.» Information. Obsolete. 

Then I pruied him for to saie 
His will, ami I it wolde*oboie, • 

After the forme of his apprize. Gower, Conf. Am. b. t. 

To APPRO'ACH.t v.n. [approrhr, Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

’Tis time to look about: the powers of the kingdom approach 
apace. Shakspeare. 

Wherefore approach yc so nigh the city. 2 Sam. xi. so, 
Wc suppose Ulysses approaching toward Polypheme. 

Broome. 

2 . To draw near, as time. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Behold, thy days approach 
that thou must die. ’ Dcul. xxxi. 14. 

Hark ! I hear the sound of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Gar/. 

3. To make n progress towards, in the figurative sense, 
as mentally. 

He shall approach unto inc: for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me ? ,/cr. xxx. 21. 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap¬ 
proached Homer. Temple. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto; the instances arc few of 
those who have, in any measure, approached towards it. Locke. 

4. To come near by natural affinity, or resemblance; 
as, the cat approaches to the tiger. • 

5. To draw near, personally; that is, figuratively, to 
contract marriage with. 

None of yon shell approach to any that is near of kin to him 
to uncover their nakedness. Leviticus, xviii. 6. 

To Appro'aoh. v.a. 

1. To bring near to. This sense is rather French 
.than English. - 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes, 
but slowly and not at nil, if approached, unto their roots. 

Brown, I'nip. F.rr. 

By plunging paper thoroughly iu weak spirit of wftio, and 
approaching it to a caudle, the spirituous parts will burn, with¬ 
out harming the paper. Boyle. 

Approach'd, and looking underneath the sun. 

He saw proud Arcite. Dryden. 

2 . To come near to. 

lie was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap¬ 
proached llomer. ' Temple. 

Appiio'acii. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of drawing near. 
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If I could bid the seventh welcome with so good heart as I 
can bid the other five farewel, I should be glad of his approach. 

Shakspeare, Merck, of Venice. 

’Tis with our souls 

As with onr eyes, that after a long darkness 

Are (ladled at th’ approach of sudden li^lit. Denham. 

2 . Access. 

Honour hath in it the vnntage ground to do good; the ap¬ 
proach to kings and principal persons; and the raising of a man’s 
own fortunes. Bacon. 

3. Hostile advance. 

Bpr England Ids approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulph. Shakspeare. 

4. Means of advancing. 

Against hcleaguj’d heav’n the giants move, 

Hills pil’d on hills, on'Mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the sky. Dryden. 

Apimio'achable.# adj. [from approach.'] Acces¬ 
sible; tfmt which may be approached. 

He that regards the welfare of others, should make his virtue 
approachable, that it may be loved anJ copied. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 71. 
Af’pno'.vniEn.'f' n.s. [from approach.] The person 
that approaches or draws near. 

Thou gav’st thine ears, like tapsters, that bid welcome 
To knaves and all approachcrs. Shakspeare, Tim. of Athens. 

Whose rheum qucnchcth, and wrinkles bury, all desire in 
suitors or approaehers. Whitlock's Mann, of the Fr.g. p. 386. 

Had you but plants ctjough cf this blest tree, Sir, 

Set round about your court, to beautify it. 

Deaths twice so many, to dismay the approachcrs , 

The ground would scarce yield graves to noble losers. 

Beaum.and FI. Wife for a Month, A. r. 
App 1 to' achM 1:Nr.T n. s. [old Fr. apnuhcmail.] The 
act of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrcte^but in the approachment of 
the air, as we have made trial in glasses of water, which will 
not easily freeze. Brown\ f Vidg. F.rr. 

A'PPROliATE.* part. adj. [Lat .approbo. Cocke- 
ram’s old vocabulary notices the verb “ approbate , 
to allow, to like.”] Approved. Obsolete. 

All things contained in Scripture is approbate by the whole 
consent of all the clergic of (Tiristendomc. 

Sir T. Flyot's Governour, fol. »o6. 
Approbation. n.% [approbating JLat.] 

1. The act of approving, or expressing himself pleased 
or satisfied. 

That not past me, but 

By learned approbation of iny judges. Shakspeai c. 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no positive law of men, whether received bf formal 
consent, as in councils, or l>y seerek approbation, as in customs, 
but may be taken away. Umber. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodness of a thing, is 
not paipcrly tile willing of that thing; yet men do very com¬ 
monly account it so. South. 

3. Attestation; support. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their Wood in approbation 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to. Shakspeare. 

A'pprobative.* adj. [Fr. approbatif.] Approving. 

•'' Cotgrave. 

ATimioiutory.# adj. [from approbate.] Approving. 
In the fifth of six revelations, (w hich were set Hiforc the book 
of Revelations, after the rqvin-<W.<;-fe,cpi»tle of Cardinal Turrc- 
s reunite,)—it was thus written. 

Shi hiou's Miracles of Amichrist, p. 300. 
To Appno'wpr.# v. a. [from ad and prompttiSy Lat.] 
To excite;* to quicken. 

Xcitln-r may these places serve only to apprompt our inven¬ 
tion, but also to direct onr inquiry. Bacon on Learwiig, b. ii. 
Ai’i’Ho'ni’.'f* n.s. [from approve, as proof from prove.] 
Approbation; commendation: a word rightly de¬ 
rived, but old. 
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O m ost perilous mouth*, 

Th.it bear in them one and the self-same' tongue 

Either of condemnation or approof! Shaktpeare. 

He was pleas’d a marriage feast to crown , . 

With his great presence, and approof of it. 

Bcrmnwiil'i Psyche, X. * 3 . 

To Appro'pehate. v. a. [ajtpropcro, L#t.j r lohasten; 

to set forward. Did. 

To APPftOPI'NQUATE. v.n. [appropinquo, Lat.] 
To draw nigh utjto; to approach. '■ 

AppROPiNQUA^noN.* n. s. [Lat. appropinqputio.] 
The actor power of approaching. 

There are many ways of our nppropinquatian to God. 

Up. Hull, Hem. p. 90. 
This third appropinqunlion of God is never other than 
cordial and beneficial, ft is a sweet word, " I will dwell 
amongst the children of I-rac?, and will be their God.” Exod. 
xxix. 45. I hid. p. 96. 

To AppitoPi'Ngi'E. i’. >:. \jippropinquo. Let.] To 
approach; to draw near to. A ludicrous word. 

The dotted blood within iny hose. 

That from my w ounded body flows. 

With mortal erisis dot!) portend 

My day. 10 appropinque avi end. Iludibrtu. 

Appropriable. at j. [from appropriate.] That which 
maybe appropriated; tlint which maybe restrained 
to something particular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be¬ 
ginning of the world, is more justly appropriable unto its end. 

Promt, Villi’. Hr 1. 

To APPROPRIATE, v.a. lapproprier, IV. appro- 
prio, low Lat.] 

1. To consign to some particular use or person. 

Tilings sanctified were thereby in such sort apprnpiintid unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com¬ 
mon. • /footer. 

As for this spot of ground, this person, this thing, [ have se¬ 
lected and appropriated, I have inclosed it to myself and my 
own use; and I will endure no sharer, no rival or companion 
in it. South. 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And some to publick, some to private ends. Boscoimaon. 

Marks of honour are appropriated to, the magistrate, that lie 
might be invited to reverenre himself. _ Atterbury. 

2. To claim or exercise; to tuke to himself by an ex¬ 
clusive right. 

To lhein*elvcs appropriating 
The spirit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n 
To ajl believers. Milton. 

Why should^peoplc engross lyid appropriate the common 
benefits of fire, air, and sv.iter, to themselves? /.’ Estrange. 

Every body else lias an equal title to it j and therefore lie. 
cannot appropriate, he cannot inclose, without the consent of 
all his fellow-commoners, all mankind. . Lotkc. 

3. To moke peculiar to something; to annex by com¬ 
bination. 

He need but be furnished with verses of sacred Scripture; ami 
his system, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy of 
his church, makes them immediately irrefragable arguments. 

? Locke. 

Wc, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appro¬ 
priated connection one with another. Ibid. 

4. In luw/to alienate a benefice. See Appropri¬ 
ation. • 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the house finding one to serve 
the cure j that king redressed that horrid evil. Aylife. 

AppRo'priate.'^ adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar; 
consigned to some particular use or person; be¬ 
longing peculiarly. , 

He did institute a baud of fifty archers, by the name of yeo¬ 
men of his guard ; and that it might be thought to lie rather 
a matter of dignity, J^tan any matter of diffidence appropriate to 
t lo 
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his own case, he made aaordi nance not temporary, but to hold 
in succession tor ever. Bacon. 

1 The heathens themselves had an apprehension of the neces- 
1 sity of some appropriate acts of divine worship. Stilting fleet. 
’ Many prebends in cathedral churches ore founded in some 
living appropriate, width is their corps, and the principal part 
(of their revenue. Bp., Barlow, Row. p. 167. 

Appropriate.^ n. Se [from the verb.] Peculiarity. 

The Bible’s appropriate being (as itself tt'Jls us) to enlighten 
the cifcs^nd make wise the simple. 

Boyle on the Style of the II. Scrip, p. 44. 

A ppro'priately.# iidv. [from appropriate .] I)is- 
tingpishingly ;™ntly; in an appropriate manner. 

Appropriateness.* n. s. [from appropriate.] Just¬ 
ness or fitness of application. 

Appitoi’itiA'rioN.'f' n.s. [from appropriate.] 

1. The application of something to a particular pur¬ 
pose. * 

The mind should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain 
the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to thut idea. 

* Locke. 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

lie doth nothing but talk of hhi horse, and he makes it a 
great appropriation to his good parts, that he can shoe, him 
himself. ► Shake pear c. 

3. The fixing a particular signification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by ail appropriation that disguises 

its true sense, palliate the absurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a severing of a benefice ecclesiastical to the 

proper tm<l perpetual use of some religious house, 
or dean, and chapter, bishoprick, or college; be¬ 
cause, as persons ordinarily have no right of fee- 
simple, these, by reason of their perpetuity, accounted 
owners of tlu* fee-simple; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation, after the licence 
obtained of the king in chancery, the consent of the 
diocesan, patron, and incumbent, are necessary, if 
the church he full: but if the church be void, the 
diocesau and the patron, upon the king’s licence, 
may conclude. Cased. 

Othubon, the pope’s legate in England, by the command of 
Urban the Eiitli, made a constitution for tin: endowment of 
Gears ami appropriations : but it prevailed not. 

Up. Bruni/ia/t, Schism guarded, p. 118. 

Appiio'imuator. n.s. appropriate.] lie that is pos¬ 
sessed of an nppropi inter 1 benefice. 

Thrw; appropnator*, by reason of their perpetuities, are ac¬ 
counted owners of the fee-simple; and therefore are coifed 
proprietors. Aylife, Parcrgon. 

Apphopki'etary.# n.s. [from ml, Lat. and pruprie- 
tunj .] A lay possessor of the profit s of a benefice. 

Let me say one thing more to the ajiproprietarics of bene¬ 
fice,. Spehnan. 

Appho'vauj.e. adj. [from approve.] That which 
merits approbation. 

The solid reason, or confirmed experience, of any man, is very 
approrablc in what profession soever. Brown, ‘Vnig^Jirr. 

Appro'vai.. n.s. [loom approve.] Approbutj$g& a 
won! rarely found. '.*■■ ■ 

There is a censor of justice and manners, without whose 
approval no capital sentences are to be executed. Temple. 

Appiio'vance. n.s. [from approve.] Approbation : a 
word not much used. <•* 

A man of his learning should not so lightly have been 
carried away with old wives’ talcs from approvancc of his own 
reason. ‘ Spotter. 

Should she seem 

Soft’ning the least approvancc. to liestow, _ 

•Their colours burnish, and, by hope inspir’d, 

Jik They brisk advance. Thomson. 

To ArPIlO'VE.'j' v. a. [approuver, Fr. approbo , Lat.} 
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i. To like; to be pleased with. 

There can be nothing possibly evil which God approvelh, and 
that he approvelh much more than he doth command. /footer. 

What power was that, whereby Medea saw, ' 

Ami well approv’d, and prais’d tne better course^ 

When her rebellious sense did so.withdraw ?* ~ 

Her feeble powers, that she pursu’d the worse ? .fflRwies. 

а. To express liking. * * 

It is lookedlipon as insolence for a man to set ub his own 
opinion against that of some learned doctor, or Otiwwise ap¬ 
proved writer. Loqjse. 

3. To prove; to show; to justifylSB| ^ 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could siinjjfly in no¬ 
thing be deceived; but that he had in such sort approved his 
skill, that he seemed worthy of credit for ever after, in mat¬ 
ters appertaining to the science he was skilful in. Hooker. 
In rcl'gion. 

What damned errour, but some sober brow . . 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text. Shaktpeare. 

I’m sorry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

Who speaks him thus at RoTnc. Shakspcare. 

Would’st thou approve thy constancy ? Approve 
First thy obedience. Milton. 

. liefer all the actions of this short life to that state which will 
never end; and this will approve itself to be wisdom at the 
last, whatever the world judge of it now. Tillotson. 

4. To experience: not in use. 

Oh, ’tis the curse in love, and still approv'd. 

When women cannot love, where they’re belov’d. Shakspcare. 

5. To make, or show to be worthy of approbation. 

The first care and concern must he lo approve himself to 

God by righteousness, holiness, and purity. Rogers. 

б . It. has of before the object, when it signifies to 
be pleased, but may be used without a preposition ; 
as, I approve your letter, or, of y our lettci*. 

1 shewed you a piece of black and white stuff, just stmt from 
the dyer; which sou were pleased to approve if, alia he my 
customer for. Swift. 

7. [In law.] To improve. 

This inclosure, when justifiable, is called in law approving, 
gn antient expression signifying the same as improving. 

Blackstone. 

Approvement.'^’ n. s. [front approve.'] 

1. Approbation; liking. 

• It is certain that at the first you were all of my opinion, atid 
that I did nothing without your approvement. Hayward. 

As in the choice of our acquaintance, soin our approvement of 
books. The Princely Pelican, eh. 7. 

2. [In law.] Approvement is, when a person indicted 

of treason or felony, and arraigned for the same, 
doth cottfess the fact before plea pleaded, and 
appeals or accuses others his accomplices in order 
to obtain his pardon. Blackstone. 

3. [In law also.] The lord may approve, that is, 
enclose and convert to the uses of husbandry 
[which they call melioration or approvement) any 

. Waste grounds, woods, or pasture's, in which the 
tenants have common appendant to their estates, 
provided he leaves sufficient common to his tenants. 

Blackstone, 

Appro'ver,^- n. s. [from approve .] 

i. He that approves. 

[They] told him all the secrec that they knewe — 

They weren his approvers privcly. Chaucer, Frere’s Tale. 

Clysters are in good request — Hercules do Saxonid is a 
great approver of them. Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, p. 405. 
Those, who arc alleged for the approvers of our liturgy. * 
Milton, Apol.fdr Smeetymnuus. 
He. that commends a villain, is not an approver only, but a.- 
party in his villainy. South, Sermons , viii. 190. 

VOE. 1. 
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2. He that makes trial. 

‘ Their discipline. 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers, they are people, such 

That mend upon the world. Shahpeare, CymbeUne. 

3. In our common law, one that confessing felony 
of himself, appealeth or accusctli another, one or 
more, to be guilty of the same: aud he is called so, 
jiedtijsc lie must prove what he hath alleged in his 

Cowel. 

ApproXimant.# adj. [from approxiinate.'] Ap¬ 
proaching. , 

That were, indeed, a well-tempered and a blessed refor* 
mation, whereby our times might be approximant and con¬ 
formant to thaapostolical and pure primitive church. 

. * Sir F.. JJcrinjfs Speeches, p. 74. 

APPRCyXIMATE. adj. [from ad, to, and proximus, 
near, Lat.] Near to. 

These receive a quick conversion, containing approximate 
dispositions unto animation. Brown, Vulg. Err, 

To Approximate.# r. a. [from ¥h’e adj.] To bring 
that which is remote or distant; near. 

The favour of God, embracing all, hath approximated and 
combined all together; so that now every man is our brother, 
not only by nature, as derived, from the Ame stock, but by 
grace, as partakers of .the common redemption. 

Barrow’s Works, i. *41. 

Time past is gone like a shadow ; make time to come pre¬ 
sent: approximate thy latter times by present apprehensions 
of them : he like a neighbour unto the grave, and think there 
is hut little to come. •Browne, Christ. Mor. ii. 30. 

To Approximate.# »>. «. To come near. 

Among such five men there will he ’one possessing all tho 
qualifications of a good worknTun, one bad, and the other 
three middling, and approximating to the first and the last. 

Burke, Thoughts on Scarcity. 

Approximation. n.s. [from approximate.'} 

1. Approach to any thing. 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter solstice, it 
had been a spriii"; for, unto that position, it had been in a 
middle point, aud that of ascent or approximation. 

a Brown, Vtdgar Errours. 

The fiery region gains upon the infrrionr elements; a ne¬ 
cessary consequent of the sun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. ’ lla/e. Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of. 
their approximation to the human shape. Grads, Muttcum. 

This is the best and truest approximation to God: “ Walk 
before me,” saith God to Abraham, “ aud be upright:” 

•_ # Bps. Halt, Ban. p.yi. 

2. Iu science, a continual approacli nearer still, 
and nearer to the quantity sought, though per¬ 
haps. without a possibility of ever arriving at it 
exactly. 

Whether if the end of geometry be practice, and this 
practice be measuring, aud we measure only- assignable ex¬ 
tensions, it will not" follow that unlimited approximations 
completely answer the intention of geometry ? 

Bp. Berkeley’s Analyst, qu. 53, 

Arpi/i,SE.'f~ n.s. [ apjmlsus , Lat.] 

1. The act of striking against any thing. ^ 

An hectick fever is Hie innate heat kindled into a destruc¬ 
tive fire, through the appulse of saline steams. Harvey. 

In vowels, the passage of the mouth is open and free, with¬ 
out any appulse of an organ of speech to another: but, in ail 
consonunts, there is an appulse of the organs. Holder. 

2. Arrival; landing; resting. 

I have, in a former treatise, shown that the history of 
Deucalion, and of the impulse of the Ark, was adopted by 
diflerent nations, and referred to their own country. 

Bryant's Analys. ii. 412. 

3* [In astronomy.] The approaching to a conjunction 
with the sun, or any fixed star. 

J> D 
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The observation of the moon’s aupultct to any fixed star 
is reckoned one of the best nmthods torKsolvihg'this pfobl^m’. 

Adams. 

Appc'rtenance.^ tf. s. [Fr. appartemnet. $ee 
Appertena^ce.] That which hefongs or relates to 
another thjpg; an odjipjct. 

The appurtenance of welcome isftshion ami ceremony. 

Slndupcarr, Handel. 

adj. [|r. appartinunti} Anfcdjcc- 
|ivc applied to law purposes. ’ * 

_ Common appurtenant is, where the owner of land fofc a 
right to put in other beasts, besides such as are generally 
commonable; as^Jiogs, goats, and the like, which neither 
plough nor manure the ground. * Bkickstouc. 

To A'riucATE.'j- v. n. [apricor, Lat.] To ba.sk in the 
sun. , -*■ Did. 

You are not ij^pormf how Air. Boyle hath been ■'.ay.uinij.--w, 
for some new-coined words, such as ignore (mil opine. Cesar, 
I think, saitli that “ verbum insolens (anquam scojaih.m 
fugiendmn est.’’ I’M name you one or two, to utiaiT, 
stiscepled, vesicate, continently put as opposite to incuiilinciittj/. 

Ldt. Bay to Au/ney, ii. 159. 

A phi'city', n. s. [a'priritus, Lat.J Warmth of the sun ; 
sunshine. Did. 

A'pkicot, or Apiucock-T n. a. [from apneas, Lat. 
sunny, l")r.„ Johnson says; Minshcii, “ <juoil in 
aprico codus others, from juicco.r, soon ripe. 
But see Abricock, which is the l*V. ubricot. So the 
Spanish ulhariraqiie, which some trace to the Per¬ 
sian bricoci] A kind of wall fruit. 

Feed him witli apnroct .u and dew berries. 

Shahs [jut re, Alids. ,V. l)r. 
Give cherries at time of year, or aprwots, 

• if. Jenson, Epmcnc. 

A'fhil. n. s. [Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.j 'l he fourth 
month of the year, January counted iii.-l. 

April is rf pp seated by a Young man in green, uit!) a gar¬ 
land of myrtle and ItuwUiorn hutls; in one hand pr.'mrosrs and 
violets, ill the other the sign Taurus. P-a.-ham on Draw 
Men are A } „ 1 1 when they woo, December when tiny wed: 
Maids are May when they art maids, but the sky changes when 
they are wires. Shakspeare, As yon hie it. 

(VrRiE-rooi..# n. s. lie who its “imposed upon by 
others, on the litst of April; who is made a fool 
by being then sent on some absurd errand; which 
the Swedes call April-amidi', a sleeveless errand, 
and the person so sent April-uarr, an April-fool. 

He 1 will be the choicest of Cupid’s April-fools; and I will 
not say ail egfegfcjjus ass, hut camO'i, to bear his burthens. 

Hay's Essay on Deformity 
The French too have their all-fool.-day, and call the person 
■ imposed upon “ an April-fish, poisson d’ Avril,” whom wc 

. t?rm an April-fool. Brand’s Popular An'iiquities. 

ATril-fooi.-day.* n. s. The first of April; All- 
fools-dav; which see. 

I do not Ifoubt but it will be found, that the balance of 
folly lies greatly on the side of the old first ol’ April; nay, I 
much question whether infatuation will have arty force on 
what I call the false April-fool-day. The World, No. 10. 

ATRON.f n. s. [A word of uncertain etymology, 
but supposed by sonic to be contracted from ajore 
one. Dr. Johnson says; which is as curious as 
upper-on, proposal in a copy of Johnson which 
belonged to Mr. lien shall. Jt may be from the 
Ft. naperov, a large eiflfch; the old Eng. ortho¬ 
graphy being nujiron «hd in our noVtherh speech 
nappa n is sometimes the’^ronugciation. Lacoinbe, 
however, gives the old Fr. appronaire, and appto- 
nier, for opti ons. And we may go to the Celt, ap- 
pit'rn.l A‘ doth hung before, tp keep the otWr 

^ .dress clean. * 
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Give us gold, good Tqtyon: hast thou Wore?- 
- Upld ug, ypu sluts. 

Your aprons mountain. . Shakspeare. 

| The nobility think scorn tp go in leather aprons. Shakspeare. 

How might we e»ee FijlstufT, and not ourselves be seen ?-— 
l'ut on twp leather jerkins ami aprons, and wait upon him at 
his tttWe nS drawers. . Shakspeare. 

In these figures Mic vest is gathered up before them, like 
an apron, which ymi must suppose filled witl» fruits. Addison. 

AVronI [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which coders 
the touch-hole of a great gun. 

A'rurtfr of a gooi/H The fat skin which covers the 
belly? 

A'pron-man. «. j. [from apron and mani] A man 
that wears an apron; a workman; a manual 
artificer. <> 

■ You have made good work, 

You and your apron-men, that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of gnrlirk eaters. Shakspeare. 

A'i'koned. adj. [from apron,'} Wealing an apron. 

The cohli r apron it, and the parson gown’d. /‘ope. 

Their authors would he counted somebody; the small 
regency of ae apron'd auditory, or handful of illiterate dis¬ 
ciples, how hath it drove men to singularity in opinions and 
dot. trines. Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. T>1. 

APltOPO'S.X- f/r. [Fr. a proposi] Opportunely; to 
the purpose. 

Mr. Br<>« 11 is now Imsv upon bis work. Apropos, 1 heard 
very lately that my friend was the author of that fine little 
pamphlet that has so irretrievably spoiled the credit and the 
sale of that lain simple book of Weston’s. 

Warhurton to Hurd, Lett. xvii. 

A'PS IS. 11. s. apsides, plural, [atyi;.] 

L applied, in astronomy, to two points in the 
or hits of planets, in which they are at the greatest, 
and the least distance from the sun or earth. The 
higher apsis is more particularly denominated 
aphelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or 
perigee. Chambers. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and 
tilt- apsides of these orbits lie five.], then the centripetal forces 
of those bodies will be reciprocally as the squares of thy 
distances. Cheync, 

AFT. adj. \_uplus, Lat.] 

1. Fit. 

This so eminent industry in making proselytes, more of that 
sex than of the other, grow cth; for that they are deymed apter 
to serve as instruments in the cause. Apter they are through 
the eagerness ol their affection j apter through a natural incli¬ 
nation unto piety; apter through sundry opportunities, d'-c. 
Finally, apter through a singular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particularintelligence hoiv sill nearubemt 
them stand atfected as concerning the same cause. Hooker. 

2 . Having a tendency to; liable to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep those forms which 
give them their being, cannot possibly be apt or inclinalftiS to 
do otherwi e titan they do. ITfiqjler. 

My vines and peaches on iny best south walk were apt. to 
have n soot or smuttiuuss upon their leaves and fruits. Tenipte. 

3. Inclined t»; led to; disposal to. 

Yon nitty make her you love, believe it; whjgh, I warrant, 
she is apter to do, than confess she does, 

Shakspearvf'As yon like it. 

Men are apt to think well of themselves,' and of their nation, 
of their courage am! strength. Temple. 

One, who has not these lights, is a stranger to what he 
rends,'amt apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addison. 

Even those who are near, the court, urc apt to'dcdiict wroug 
consequences, by reasoning upon the motives of actions. ■ 

Swift. 

What wc liayc always seen-to be'done in one manner, we 
arc apt to imagine there was but that one way. Bentley. 
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4. Ready; quick; fid, ah dpi #if. , f 
I have a heart as little apt as yowv 

But ydt a brain that leads my use of anger . , J 

To better vantage. ' Skakspeare. 

5. Qualified for. 

These brothers find n while sciVcd the. king in war, where- 
uhto they were only apt. v . *W net). 

All that were strong ami apt for war, wen them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. Kings. 

To v.a. [ aptn , Lat.] 

1. To suit; to adapt. 

We need'tt man that knows the several''graces 
Of history, and how to ant their places; 

Where brevity, where splendour, and where height. 

Where sweetness is required, and where weight. J 7 . Jmnon. 
In some ponds, opted for it by nature, they become pikes. 

* Walton. 

2 . To fit; to qualify; to dispose; to prepare. • 

They are (lungs ignorant. 

And therefore a pi at to that superstition • 

Of doting fondness. Beaumont mill FI. Lore's Pilgrimage, 2. y. 
The king is melancholy, 

Aptcd for any ill impressions, Denham's Sophy. 

Arable.* ad}, [from aptoi] Accommodable; suit¬ 
able. Obsolete. • Shenoood. 

To AViate. r. a. [aplatum, Lat.] To make fit. 

opiate a planet, is to strengthen the planet in position 
of house and dignities to the greatest advantage, in order to 
bring about the desired eftd. Bailey. 

AVtitude. n.s. [French.] * 

1. Fitness. 

This evinces its per feet ’aptitude and fitness for the end to 
winch it was aimed, the planting and nourishing all true virtue 
among men. Decay of Piety. 

2. Tendency. • 

In an abortion, the mother, besides the frustration of her 
hopes, acquires an aptitude to miscarry for the future. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. Disposition. 

lie that is about children, should study their nature and ap¬ 
titudes, wliut turns they easily take, and wlmt becomes them : 
what their native stock is, anil what it is fit for. Locke. 

A'ptly. adv. [from apt.'] 

t. Properly; with just connection, or correspondence; 
fitly. 

That part 

Was apth/ fitted, and naturally perform’d. Sluilspearc. 

But what the mass nutritious does divide ? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 

In youth cncrcasc them, and in age. repair? Btackmorc. 

2. Justly; pertinently. 

Ircnteus very aptly remarks, that those nations, who were 
not 'possest of the gospels, had the same accounts of our Sa¬ 
viour, which are in the Evangelists. Addison. 

3. Readily; acutely; as, lie learned his business very 
aptly. 

A'pTjtEss. n. s. [from apt .] 

1. Etfiess; suitableness. 

Thb nature of every law must be judged of by the aptness of 
things therein presented, unto the same end. Hooker. 

There are antecedent and independent aptnascs in tilings; 
with respect to which, they are fit to be commanded or for- 
■ bidden. » Norris, Miscellanies. 

2 . Disposition to any tiling; of persons. 

The nobles receive so to heart the banishment of that wor¬ 
thy Coriolanus, that they are in 0 ripe aptness to take all power 
from the people. ! r Shakspeare. 

3. Quickness of apprehension; readiness to learn. 

What should bo the aptness of birds, in comparison Of beasts, 

to imitate speech, may lie emjilired. Bac<%. 

4. Tendency; of things. 

Some seeds of goodhmgiVc him a relish of such reflections, ' 
as have' an aptiices to improve the mind. Addison. 


Ab'tote. it. s. [of ei and vtilof] A noun which is 
hot declined with cas£s. .. 

A'QUA. n.s. [Latin.] A word signifying water, very 
much used iii chymical writings. 

AQUA FOJITIS. [Latin.] A corrosive liquor made 
by distilling purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or 
rectified oil of vitriol ilka strong heat.: the liquor, 
vHiich<srises in fumes red as blood, bcipg collected, 
e spirit of nitre or aquafortis which serves as 
a menstruum for dissolving of silver, nrid all other 
metals, exccjtf gold. But if sea salt, or sal amtno- 
niack, be added to aqua fortis, it commences aqua 
regia, and will then dissolve no metal but gold. 

• ’ .Chambers. 

_ The di?so!ving of silver in aqua forth , mid gold in aqua re¬ 
gia, and not vice rend, would not be dfticnlt to know. Locke. 

AQUA MAH IN A, of the Italian lapidaries, is of a 
sea or bluish green. This stone seems to me to be 
the beryllus of Pliny. i: Woodward. 

AQUA MIHABIL 1 S. [Latin.] The wonderful water, 
is prepared of cloves, galangals, cub<‘bs, mace, car- 
domums, nutmegs, ginger, and spirit of wine, di¬ 
gested twenty-four hours, then distilled. 

AQUA II EG IA, or AQUA HllGALIS. [Latin.] An 

acid water, so called because it dissolves gold, the 
king of metals. Its essential ingredient, is common 
sea salt, the only suit which.will operate on gold. 
It is prepared by mixing common sea salt, or sal 
ammoniaek, dh the spirit of them, with spirit of 
nitre, or common aqua fords. Chambers. 

lie adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixedness or 
solubility in aqua regia. Lorkc. 

. 4 QVA-TISTA .# n. s. [Lat. and Ital.] A species 
of engraving now much practised, imitating, upon 
copper, drawings made with Indian ink or bistre. 

AQUA-VITJE. [Latin.] It is commonly understood 
of what is otherwise called brandy, or spirit of wine, 
either simple or prepared with aromaticks. But 
some appropriate the term brandy to what is pro¬ 
cured from wine, or the grape; aqua-vihe, to that 
drawn after the same maimer from malt. Chambers. 


I will rather trust a Fleming with my butter, an Irishman 
with my aqua-litre bottle, tjr a thief to walh^with my ambling 
gelding, than uiy wife with herself. * * Aitahpeare. 

AQUARIUS .* n.s. [Lat.] The eleventh sign in 
the zydiack. 

A constdllntion in the watery sign. 

Which thtv Aquarius call. t'lenrclaud, Penes.See. p. 17 - 

A jil’a'tioal.'I' ") adj. [ aqualicus, Lat. from aqua, water,. 

AyuA'ricK. 5 Fr. aqttafique.] 

1. That which inhabits the water. ' • 

The vast variety of worms found in animal* 
trial as aquatick, arc taken imo their 1 
drinks. ...a, mid made whole, 

Brutes may lie considcteiV love, 
tick, nr amphibious. Aqu/lti( V „ kingdoms must 
is upon the water. Irate. * Shakspeare. 

2. Applied to plants, that-ate quarrels. 

Flags, ulld such like aqinitu B..Jenson, Cynthia's Reach, 
ing. , , and arbitrated by, her [wisdom’s] 

Of the aquaikal. [trees] ] ^ntain something of monstrous 
willow, sallow, osier, &c. V Bartow's Works, i. 6. 

JOta. 


A'^uvni.E. a 
bits the wal 
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A'gUEmrcT. n.s. [aqiueduclus, X.at.] A conveyance 
inode for carrying water; frbm one place to another; 
mode on uneven ground, to preserve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. Some aque¬ 
ducts are under ground, and others above it, sup¬ 
ported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome; tie grandeur of the com¬ 
monwealth shews itself chiefly in temples, highways, aqueducts, 
walls, and bridges of the city'. ■ Adducu. 

Hither the rills of water are convey’d * 

In curious aqueducts, by nature laid 

To carry all the humour. Black-more. 

AgiiE'iTY.* ». s. [from aqtteous.\ Waterincss. 
Coined, perhaps, for the rhyme’s sake, by the face¬ 
tious poet. * 

The nqueitu , 

' Terrcity ami sufphureity ■ • 

' Shall run together again. j It. Jonson, 

A'queous.'}' adj. [Fr. aqtteux, from uqual) "Watery. 
The vehement fire requisite to its fusion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moisture. Hat/ on the Creation, 

Tlie alimentary juice taken into the laetcals, if I may so say, 
of animals or vegetables, consists of oily, aqueous, and saline 
particles. Bp. Berkeley's Siris, $ 38. 

A'queoesneks. n.s. [ aquositas , Lat.] Watcrishness. 
A'gutLisE.*f” (id/. [aquilinus, Lut. from aqui/a, an 
eagle, Fr. aqnilin .] Resembling an eagle; when 
applied to the nose, hooked. 

His nose was aquiline, his eyes were blue. 

Ruddy liis lips, and fresh and fair his hue. 

Dryden t „ nt ( Areiie. 

Gryps signifies some kiijd of eagle or vi urt . ; |' rom whence 
the epithet grypus for an hooked or wind- nose. Brown. 

Those ends were answer’d once; whcty,>rtals liv’d 
Of stronger wing, of aquiline ascent 

In theory sublime. Yoon", Xieht Th. 0. 

A’QUILON.* n.s. [Fr. from L. aqttilu.} The 
north wind. 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias chic 
Outswell the eolick of puff’d Aqui/on. 

Shakspen- t 7 ’r. and Cress, iv. 5. 
Aouo'se. adj. [from aqua, Lai. 3 Watery; having 
the qualities of water. " Diet. 

Agun'hmv ■ n.s. [Fr. a quasi led Wateriness. Did. 
A. R. stands lor anno r gni ; tha is, the year of the 
reign: a>, A. It. G. It. 20. /in/regni Georgii regis 
1 vg..sima, in the twentieth vear,f the reign of King; 
George. 

A'rab.%'- n. s. m y A native of Ar;tj a . 

The sabbath—Called duniaad by t L . vulgar Arabs. 

Sir 3 Herbert's Travels, 11.324. 
This solemn pilgrimage to Mec, having been a religious 
usage, which all the tribes of the / t7 /, s had long !|gen«levoted 
to. Pridea v> Life of Mahomet, p. 113. 

Arrian remarks, that the Arabs liu l hot only different dia¬ 
lects, but different languages. Parkhurst, lleb. Lex. Prrf. 

jA'iiABEsyt/je'.'# adj. [Fr. atbesqne, Sit. and Dan. 
much qdifa A word derived frc n the Arabs ] Relating 
what I rail the Artecture ot thc\rabs and other Malio- 
A'PUON.'j’ n. s. [A •••ament G f foliage, plants, and 
but supposed by spine to and spmetimes used 
one. Dr. Johnson says; t|- cr Jtjjid of Gothick ar- 
upper-on, proposed in a • 

belonged to Mr. Honshu built one part of this palace, 
FL tut per on, a large cWfething as old 8« the Mahometan 
epaphy bein" napron ■ examination was not a little 

S™»iou r ° r 

however, gives the old ly, Trav. through Spain, Ltt. 3 r. 
tlier, for aprons. And w Arabick language. 
parn.} A cloth hung l as it is called, is stfli the current 
\ 4 reS 8 clean. * ‘ v Guthrie's Geogr. Egypt. 
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Ara'bian.# adj. Relating, to Arabia. 

Mecca, Mocurw and Munycmates of old, and then the stony 

f rabian metropolis. Sir T. Herbert''s Travels, p.321. 

[Hie] Arabian prophet with delights 
Of sense allur’d nis eastern proselytes. 

_ y Dry den. Hind and Panther, v.378. 

The mosque of Cordova—I think may be fairly deemed a 
proper sample of Afabian sacred architecture. 

Swinburne’s Trav. through Spain, Let.44. 

Ara'biIn.# n. s. A native of Arabia. 

Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there. Isaiah, xiii. *0. 
“Crctes and Arabians, we do hear them speak incur tongues 
the wonderful works of God. ” Acts, ii. ji. 

Awa'bical.# adj. Arabian. 

I, being addicted to read such scrolls,—took one of the 
quires in my hand, and perceived it to be written in Arabieal 
characters. Shelton’s Tr. of I). Quit. ii. *. 1, 

AitA'int-ALfy.* adv. In the Arabian manner or in¬ 
terpretation. 

Mahomet, whose name arabicatly signifies deceit. 

Sic T. Herbert's Travels, p.321. 

A'baiuck.# adj. Arabian. 

What way was there taken for spreading his [Poeoek’s] Ara¬ 
bic/. translation of Grotius de Veritatc iteligioms Christiana: ? 

Worthington to Hart/ib, Epist.7. 
The foliage-work, a*ches, pillars, ami battlements, arc exe¬ 
cuted in the most elaborate and finished manner of that style 
which has usually been cal'eij Oathick: uitWi. ftbiq'if wel lation 
is ^Suited, and that of Arabick substituted for it. 

Swinburne’s Trav. through Spain, Lct.44. 

A'liABicK..* n.s. The language of Arabia. 

It may be hoped, that some time the original Arabick of the 
alcorau maybe printed. Worthington to Harllib, Epist. 16. 

That Schultens had from the Arabick happily and satisfactorily 
illustrated some very obscure and difficult words of tbe Hebrew 
text, must, I think, be acknowledged by every candid enquirer 
after truth. Parkhurst, Ileb. Lex. Prrf. 

ATIABLE.'}' adj. [Fr. arable, Lat. arabilis. La- 
combe.] Fit for the plough; fit for tillage; pro¬ 
ductive of corn. 

His eves lie open’d, and Iveliclcl a field, 

Part arable, and tilth; whereon were sheaves 

New reap’d. Milton. 

’Tis good for arab/e, a glebe that asks 
Tough teams of oxen, and lalMjiious tasks. Dry den 

Having but very little arable land, they arc forced to fetch all 
their corn from foreign countries. Addison'. 

A'iiaby.% n. s. The country of Arabia. 

The spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest. Milton, P. L. iv. 163. 

AIIAC 1 INOTDES.Y n.s. [from a^xvn a spider, 
and f/Jigp, form, old Fr. aragnoi'de, in the sing, 
number.] 

1. One of the tunicks of the eye, bo called from its 
resemblance to a cobweb. 

As to the tunicks of the eye, many things might be taken 
notice of; the prodigious fineness of the aruchuoiaes, th# acute 
sense of the retina. Derham. 

2 . It is also a fine thin transparent membrane, which, 
lying between the dura and "the pia mater, is sup¬ 
posed to invest the w hole substance of the brain. 

Chambers. 

Alt A'IQ NEE. n.s. [French.] A term "in fortifica¬ 
tion, which sometimes denotes a branch, return, or 
gallery of a mine. Did. 

To Aiia'ise.# v. a. [a and raise.’} To raise. 

I have seen 11 medicine, 

That’s able to breathe life into a stone, 

Quicken a rock, and nmkc you dance canary, 

. With spritely fire and motion; whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise King Pepin. Shakspcare, All’s Well, S/e. 
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Ara'neous.'}' adj. [from aranctt, Lat. a cobweb, 
Dr. Johnson says. The French hate this adjective, 
araigneuse , wiiich Cotcrave renders “ full Jit’ 
spiders.” Arainc is still a provincial word for a 
spider .2 Resembling a cobweb. 

' The curious arantotu membrane of the eye constringeth and 
dhateth it, and so varieth its focus. ■ Derliam. 

Ara'tion.'I n.\. [aratio, Lat.] The act or practice 
of plowing. 

It would suffice to teach these four parts of agriculture: first, 
oration, nnt|)pdl things belonging to it. Conte;/. 

Ara'toky. adj. [from tiro, Lat. to plow.] That which 
contributes to tillage. Diet. 


A 'realist. -f- h. s. [an abbreviation of arcubalist. iSec 
Arcuualist.] A cross-bow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the nrculJhlistif, or ar- 
ba/isf, was first shewed to the French by our King Richard the 
first, who was shortly after slain by a quarrel thereof. Canute «. 

A'rbalister.# v. s. [BaS Bret, arbalestr, old Fr. 
arbafistcr.'] A cross-botv-mnn. 

.When Richard was at the. siege of this castle, IChaluz,] au 
arbalester standing on the wall, "and seeing his, time, charged 
his steel bow with a square arrow, or quarrel, making first 
prayer to God that be would direct the shot, and deliver the 
mnoccncy of the besieged from oppression. 

• Speed's Hut. of p.481, 

A '11 BITHll. n. s. [Lat.] 

>• A judge appointed by the parties, to whose deter¬ 
mination they voluntarily submit. 

He would put himself into the king’s hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace. " Huron. 

2. One who has the power of decision or regulation; 
a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all. Milton. 

His majesty, in this great conjuncture, seems to lie generally 
allowed lor the sole arbiter of the affairs of Christendom. 


/r tuple. 


[Fr. arbitrer, Lat. arbi/ror.’] 

11 tilth'!. 


To A'iibitek.* i\ a. 

To judge. 

A'uiJlTRABLE.-f- adj. [from arbi/ror, Lat. or Fr .atbi- 
Irable, which our old dictionaries give; one of the 
oldest of which (Ilidoet’s) defines the word, “ that 
which is to bo judged by an arbiter,” determinable; 
not noticed by Dr. Joliuson.] 

1. Arbitrary; depending upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parsonage is in laud, called the 
glebe; in tythe, a set part of our goods rendered to Cod; in 
other offerings bestowed upon God by the people, either in such 
arbitrable proportion ns their own devotion movetli them or 
as the laws or customs of particular places do require them. 

2. Determinable. Spclman. 

The value .of moneys or other commodities is arbitrable 
according to the sovereign authority and use of several kiim- 
tlonis and countries. 


Bp. Halt’s Cases of Conscience, Dec. 1. Case 1. 

Arbitrament.-}' n.s. [from mbit,or, Lat.] Will; 
determination; choice. This should be written 
arbitrament^ Dr. Johnson says. It 4s so written by 
Milton, and Dr. Johnson and others have charged 
the great poet with blundering in orthography, 
only because they have followed a bad edition of 
his poetry, and have not taken the pains to examine 
the passage as it was printed in his lifetime. *1 
therefore correct arbitrament in the example given 
by Dr. Johnson.] 9 6 
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. * • * Stand fast 1 to stand or fall, 

Free in thine own arbilrement it lies. 

Perfect within, no outward aid require ; 

And all temptation to transgress repel. Milton, P. L. via. 640. 

A'iibitrarily.-}' adv. [from arbitrary .] With no 

other rule than the will; despotically; absolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled; and came to the 
deserved end of all tyrants. Iiryden. 

Tickell has ignorantly and orbit rarity altered “ coinperto” to 1 
“ dbmpeffii ns.” U’urton, XoIts on Milton’s Smaller Poems. 

A'sjJjjf ba n t N ess.'}- ii. s. [from arbitrary .] 

1. Despoticalncss; tyranny. 

He that by httfslmess of nature, and arbitrariness of com¬ 
mands, uses his children like servants, is what they mean by a 
tyrant. . Temple. 

2. Choice. 

All tilings in the world arc‘very different one from another, 
and have all manner of variety, and alt the marks of will and 
arbitrariness and changeableness, (nni none of necessity,) in 
them. Clarke on the Attributes, p. 4;. 

Arbitra'iiious.’}* adj. [from arbitrarily, Lat.] 

1. Arbitrary; depending on the will. 

These are standing and irrepcalahle truths, such as have no 
precarious existence, or orbitrarious depeudancc upon any will 
or understanding whatsoever. Xnrris. 

2 . Dexpotick. . ' 

'I he most specious devices of arbitrations superstition. 

• More, Conj. Cobb. p. 149. 

An exprolirat’.on of their misery, and atyraunicnl and arbitra- 
r 10us insu.Ution over their calamitous condition. 

Hath/iectl, Sar. of Souls, p. 25. 

A KBtTR a'r i orsi.v. adv. [from• arbi/rnriaiy.'] Arbi¬ 

trarily; accordi ng to mere will and pleasure. 

Wher i* words afeiniposoti urhiirm lomfj/, distorted from their 
common um, the mind must be led into misprision. Glatmlle. 

A'iibithauv.*}' adj . [ arbitrarily , Laf.] 

1 . Dcsjuificlc: ab-olulc: bound by no law; following 
flic will without restraint. It is applied both to 
persons and things. 

In vain the Tynan queen resigns her life 
For the chaste glorv of a ilrluou, wife. 

It lying turds may laKe amour. rehearse. 

And blast her ».ninc*\vlth arbitrary w rse. Walsh. 

’£jleir regal tyrants shall with bhisho hide 
I heir little lusts of m bit rum pride, 

Nor bear to see tin ir vassals ty’d. Prior. 

2. Depending on no rule; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what insecurity we ascribe effects 
depending on the natural period of time, unto arbitral calcu¬ 
lations, and such as vary aPpleasure. dLuuCTi, Tufa. Err. 

3. Holden at will or pleasure. 

Those impropriated livings, which have now no settled en- 
dovvnijut, and are therefore called not vicarages, but perpetual 
or bonu'tintos at tut ran/ curacies 

II. )Vhartnn 9 Sprcuvcn of linnet's Vrr. j». 6 7* 

4. \ oluntary, or left to our choice. 

Imlitterenl things arc* left arbitrary to u**. ' 

Bp. Halt , Remains, p. 277^ 

To A'rbitrate. }- v. a . [arbi/ror, Lat.] 

1. To decide; to determine. 

This might have been prevented, and made whole, 

AVith very easy arguments of lore, 

Which now the manege of two kingdoms must 

With tearful bloody issue arbitrate, v Shaftspeare, 

He doth use umeh to arbitrate quarrels. 

B.Jtmson, Cynthia's Bevels. 

. Things musjbe compared to, and arbitrated by, hyr [wisdom’s] 
standard, or else they will contain something of monstrous 
enormity. .. -s ;f£ . Bam>uf e Works, i. 6. 

2. 'lo judge of. , V.’'‘ Vjj . 

Yet where an equal poise of hopeaud fea? 

Docs arbitrate th* events my nature is 

That I incline to hope, mlief thait fear. Hilton. 
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To Arbitrate. r>. n. To give judgement. 

Ii did arbitrate upon the several reports of sense, not like a 
drowsy, judge, only hearing, but also (Erecting tbeir verdict. 

South. 

Arbitra'tton.-^ n. s. [from arbitrot, L:it.] The de¬ 
termination ot a citttse by a judge mutually agreed 
on by the parties contending; decision. 

It is acted with such circumstances of external concealment 
that it is out of the notice und arbitration of all observers. 

South, Serin, viji. 55. 

Arbitrator. ri. s. [from arbitrate."} & 

1. Alt extraordinary judge between party and party, 

chosen by their mutual consent. ” Coxed. 

Be a good soldier, or upright trustee, 

An arbitrator from corruption tree. l)ri/Jai. 

2. A governour; a presided!. 

Though heaven be shut. 

And’heaven’s high arbitrator sit seeure 

fti his own strength, this place may he expos’d. Milton. 

3. He that has the power of prescribing to others 
without limit or coutroul. 

Another Blenheim or Kumillic* will make the confederates 
masters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

Addison on thr State of the IVar. 

4. The deternijncr; he that puts an end to any affair. 

But now the arbitrator of despairs. 

Just death, kind umpire of man’s miseries. 

With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence. Shakspeare. 

The end crowns all; 

. And that old common arbitrator, time. 

Will one day end it. Shahs pea re, 

Arbitra'trix.# m. s. [Lat.] A female judge; an 
arbitress. This substantive htt not escaped 
Dr, Ash's notice; but* it is also found in the old 
lexicography of Sbei •wood. 

Arbi'thement. 11. s. [from orbitror, Lat.] 

1. Decision; determination. 

■I know the knight is incensed against you, even tomnortal 
orbitrement; but nothing of the circumstance more. 

Shakspeare. 

We of the offending side 

Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement. • Shakspeare. 

Aid was granted, and the (juarrel brought to the arbitrean nt 
of the sword. Hayward. 

2 . Compromise. 

Lukewarm persons think they may accommodate, points of 
religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements; as hey 
would make an arbitrement between God and man. Baron. 

A'RHiTREssn^i"? s. [Lat- orbit fit.'] 

1. In the Latin sense, a witness. 

Overhead the moon 

Sits arbitress. Milton, P. 1 + i. 785. 

2. A female arbiter or judge. 

I shall likewise assay those wilv addresses, who in most men 
have, aswashgard, the sole ushering of truth and falsehood 
between the wlt’se and the soul, with what loyalty they will use 
me in com eying this truth to my understanding. 

j lilton. Reason of Ch. Guv. ii. y 

A'hborary. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Belonging to a 

tree. Diet, 

A'ltBoR.vroR.* 11. s. [l*’r. arboratenr, a planter, dresser 

ol trees, Cotgrave.]* 

1 he course and nature of the sap not being as yet universally 
agreed on, leads our arbitrators into many errours and mistakes. 

Foehn. 

Arbo reous. adj. [ nrboreus, Lilt.] * 

1. Belonging to trees; constituting a tree. 

A. gr»fiii ot mustard htvoincB (iFbuFcoiui, Hvowit* 

2. A term in botany, to distinguish such funguses or 

mosses as grow upon trees, from those that grow on 
the ground. ft«%. 
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They speak property, who make it an arboreous excrescence, 
or rather a snpcrpwnt bred of a viscous and superfluous lopp, 
tv hi Hi the, tree itself cannot asrimillute. ’ Brown, Vidg. Lrr. 

A'rboket. n. s. [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A small tree or 
sluub. 

No at bo ret with paintcd'blossoms drCst, 

And smelling sweet, but there it might life found. 

To bud out fair, and her sweet smells throw all around. 

i , ( Fairy Queen. 

* Now hid, now seen. 

Among thick woven arboreta, and flow’rs, 

Imborder’d on each hank. ■ Milton , 

Arborescent.# adj. [Lat. arborcscens .j Growing 
like a tree. 

Nonius supposes the tall rosea ( arborescent hoilihocksj that 
hears the broad flower for the best. hvclyri. 

Arbo'ricae.# ttilj. [from arbor .] Relating to trees. 

Not now in use. 

If the historian points haply at some of those motes in the 
roy.il oak, he makes good what he promised in the entrance ot 
the forest, that he would cndPavour to make a constant grain 
of evt lines', and impartiality, to puss through the whole bulk of 
that urlmriral discourse. llowcti, Letters., iv. a j- 

A'kborist. 11.'. s - . [arboriste, Fr. from arbor, a tree.] A 
naturalist who mukes trees liis study. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborists observe to 
lie long in the begetting his buds; but the cold seasons being 
past, he f hoots them all out in a liiglg. Howe/, Vocal Forest. 

A'rborous. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a 
tree. 

From under shady arborous roof 
Soon as they forth were route to open sight 
Of day-spring, and the sun. Milton. 

ATIBOUlt. >1. s. [from arbor, Lat. a tree.] A bower; 
a place covered with green branches of trees. 

Nay, you shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we 
will eat a last year’s pippin of my own grafting. Shakspeare. 

Let us divide ourlaliours: thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clasping ivy where to climb. Milton. 

For uoon-day’s heat are closer arbours made, 

And for fresh cv’ning air the opener glade. J)ri/dce. 

Arbour-vine. A species of bind weed; which see. 
A'rul'scee. n. s. [ arbuscula , Lat.] Any little shrub. 

Diet. 

A'llBUTE. n.s. [ arbutus , Lat.] The arbute, or 
strawberry Ircc, grows common in Ireland. It is 
diilicult to be raised from the seeds, but may be 
propagated by layers. It grows to a goodly, tree, 
endures our climate, unless the weather be - vCry 
severe, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Hough arbute slips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree stock. Mctjf, Virg. 

Aruu'tean.# adj. Of arbute. 

Arbutean harrows, and the mystiek van. EdcftpifVirg, 

Arc. n. s. [arcus, Lat.] 

1. A.segment; a part of a circle; not more than a 
semicircle. 

Their segments, or arcs, for tlie most part, exceeded not the 
third pun of a circle. Itnvlon, Upticks. 

2. An arch. 

Loud some vain church with old thentrick state,* 

Turn arcs of triumph' to aganten gate. Pope. 

Arca'oe.T n. s. [FreneftQ 

1. «A continued arch; B^wtaUc arched over. 

Or call the winds throwth long arcades to roar, 

Proud to catch hold at a TTehetian dlpor. Pope. 

2. A small arch within a building. 
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A few steps of the rood-loft remain ; and, on the opposite 
side, is a small arcade or receptacle for holy water. 

iVarton,- Hist. of lCiddington, p./. 
Arca'dian.* a$. Relating to Arcadia; much uscil in 
our poetry for pastoral or rural. 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe. Miltyp, P. L. xi. rye. 

Who led the rural life in all its joy .* 

And t'legauce, such as Arcadian song 

Transmits from uucient uncorrupted times. . 

• Thomson, Autuui\ v. 120. 

A'iicady.# n. s. TUg country of Arcadia. 

Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 
Of that renowned Hood, so often sung, 

Divine Alpheus. Afilton, Arcades, v. a8. 

Thou shalt be pur star of Arcadj/. M it ton, Comas, v. 341. 

Auca'ne.# adj. [L,at. arcanus.] Secret; mysterious. 

Have I been disobedient to ||iy words ? 

Have I be wray’d thy arcane secrecy ? Tragcdyof thcrine, v. 4. 

It was a doctrine of those ancient sages, thatVml \wi» the 
place of forms, as may be seen in the twelfth book of the arcane 
part of divine wisdom, according to the Egyptians. • 

• Up. Hailey, So is, <J 169. 

JllC VNUM.'Y 11. s. hi the phi)al anami. A Latin 
word, signifying a secret. 

Oy the assistance of this arcanum, I, though otherwise 
“ irnpnr,” have adventured upon so daring an attempt. 

S.rifl, Talc of a Tub, sec-fly. 
Concerning the paper-office, I wish those instruments and 
stale-anwHrt had been as fnitlifullv audconstantly transmitted to 
that useful magazine as they ought to have been. * 

Evelyn to Up. .Y.\ notion, Lett. 1699. 
In some mysterious paragraphs. — cerium <treturn tire joined 
for brevity sake, which in the operation must l.e.divided. 

Swift, Tate of a Tub, y 4. 

AUCII. 11. a. [areas, T.at.j 

I. l*art of ^circle* not more than the lndf. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is less than the 
vv hole circle, as dearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 

1. A building open below and closed above, standing 
by the l'onn of its own curve, used for bridges and 
other works. 

Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown tide, 

As the recomforted through the gates. Shakspcarc. 

l.Ct Home in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall! here is my space. Shu/.sjx-arc. 

The royal squadron marches, 

Erect triumphal arches. I), ,/dcn, Albion. 

3. The sky or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature gi\ on them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, aud the rich cope 
Of sea and land ? 

4. [front sax©’-] A chid’: obsolete. 

The noble duke, my master, 

My worthy arch and patron comes to-night. • Shakspcarc. 

To Arch. v. a. [arcao, Lut.] 

1. To build arches. 

The nation; of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand. Pope. 

2 . To cowr with arches. 

Gates of monarchs 

Arc arpk'd so high, that giants may jet through. Shahpearc. 

The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
over with such a curious pile of stones, that considering the 
rapid course of the deep stream that roars under it, it may well 
take place among the wondcss of the world. ilowet. 

3. To,form ipfo arches. 

Fine device#,of arching water without spilling, And making it 
rise in several forms of feathers atid drinBng-gfoases, be pretty 
things to look qp, but nothing to health aud sweetness. 

Bacon, Ess. of Cardens. 

Abch. adj. [from chiefij 

1. Chief; of the first class ■' t 

The tyrannous and bloody act U d^pe; v 

The most arch deed of piteous magsacrc, 

Th4.cver yet tkt&iaud was guilty o£ Shakspcarc, 


Shnhipcare. 
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There is sprung up 

Aancretick, an arch one, (Jraimtcr. Shakspcarc. 

2. Waggish; mirthful; triflingly mischievous. This 
signification it seems to have gained, by being fre¬ 
quently applied to the boy most rcmnrkuble for his 
pranks; as, tilt? arch rogue; unless it he derived from 
Arch), the name of the jester to Charles I. 

Eugenio set out from the urifversity; lie had the reputation 
ol an arch lad at school. * Swift 

Alien, {' in composition, signifies chief, or of the first 
class, [from xfx©’ or ' ? yj .} as, archangel, arch- 
tmhop. It is pronouncetl varittusly with regard to 
the c/i, which before a consonant sounds as in 
% cheese, as archdeacon; before a vowel like k, as 
archangel. Dr. Johnson says; but this is not a gene¬ 
ral rule,; for arch-architect, and arch-enemy, require 
the first sound of eh. 

AIM’Ii A'XGKL. r>. $. [archangeius, Lab] One of 

the highest order of angels. 

His form had yet not lost 
• All her original bright ness. nor appear'd 
Les, than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d. Milton. 

’ I'is sure tli’ archangel's trump 1 hear, 

Nature's great pas,nit; bell, the only call • 

Ot God's that will be heard by all. Morris. 

Atu tt.v'Stan., a. s. ftawium, Lai.] The name of a 
plant, called also Dead nettle. 

Akciiaxoe'i.ii-k.. adj. [front archangel.1 Relongins 
to archangels. . 

lie ceas’d, ami tit’ archttiigclii-k povv’r prepar’d 
For swift descent; with him the cohort bright 
Of w atchful cherubim. • “ Milton. 

Altai vi’oVn.E.* 11. s. [from arch and apostle.] Chief 

apostle. 

That the highest title- would have been given to St.Petcr, 
such as arch-apost/c, supreme of tltc apostles, or the like. 

Trapp, Popery truly stated, part i. 

Anna bi'iuteit.# v. s. [from arch and architect .] 
The Supreme Architect. 

I II ne or believe tint the arth-arrbi/rcl 
With .ill these tires the heavenly archesdecht 
Oi'fr for shew. * Sylvester, Du Bar toe. 

Aiuuhe'.uos. it. s. [from arch and beacon.] The 
chief place of prospect, or of signal. 

You shall win the top ot the Cornish archbcacon ILiinbo- 
rottgh, which u\ay for prospect compare with Raam in Pales- 

tinu. ^ ^ ^ •« CfiTTu'* 

AllC I IlJI'SHOl*. 11. s. [from torch amT" pishop.] A 
bishop of the first class, who superintends the con¬ 
duct pt other bishops, his suffragans. 

Grimmer is returned with welcome, 

InstallM lord art ttbishrn of Canterbury. Shalspcnrc. 

The archbishop was tile known architect of this new fal>i-rk. 

( hii-t ndoti. 

Archm'shoeuick. n. s. [from archbishop.'] The state 
or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 

’Tis the cardinal; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not iu-stow mg on hint, at his asking, 

The arehtnshopnik of Toledo, this is purpos’d. Shakspcarc. 

This excellent man, from the time Qt ids promotion to the 
archbishopric!,-, underwent thu envy nod malice ol' men who 
agreed, in nothing else. * Clarendon. 

Archuo'ti'hkk.# n. s. [from arch and botcher.] Chief 
mender, ironically. > 

Thou, once a bodv, uow bat are, 

• ArrhboU her of a psalm or prayer. 

, , „ Bp. Corbet to the Ghost of ft. ll’isdomc. 

AncHiun lder.# n, s , [from arch and builder.] Chief 
builder. 5 . 
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Those excellent archbuitders of the spiritual temple of the 
church, I mean the Prophets mi Apostles. 

Hay mar, Tr. <f Una's Senn. p.9. 

Aiiohcha'nter, n.s. [from ‘arch and chanter.'] The 
chief chunter. 

Arciichf/mick.# ajjh. [front arch and chcmicL] Of 
the highest chcmick poweiv 

The arch-chemick sun. 4 * Milton, P. L. Hi. 609. 

Archconspi'hator.* n$$, [from arch aiul conspira¬ 
tor."] A principal conspirator. 

Sevcrian, the grund^adversary and archconsjiirntor apninst 
Chrysostom. Afanndrc/l's .Tourney, p. 1;. 

Archcri'tick.-* n.s. [from arch nxvXc/itid.] The 
chief critick. . * 

v - About two months past, lie was promoted, for his singular W 
great merits, to a more sublime dignity, even to be the arc-hen- 
tick of the sacred muses. Tr. of Bocca/ini, p. 187. 

ARCIIDE'ACON. n.s. [archdiaconns, Lat.] One that 
supplies the bishgp’s place and office in such matters 
as do belong to (lie episcopal function. The law 
styles him the bishop’s vicar or vicegerent. 

Aylifl'e, Parerg. , 

Lest negligence might foist in abuses, an archdeacon was ap¬ 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew. 

Akchdf/aconry.'J' n. *. [ nrchidiaconatus , Lat.] 

I* The office’ov jurisdiction of an archdeacon. 

It oweth subjection to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry. Carew’s Surer0. 

2 . The place of residence of an archdeacon. 

'I'lte Roman antiquities in this city [Barcelona| are, r. A 
mosaick pavement, a. Many vaults and cellars of Roman con¬ 
struction. 3. The archdeaconry, once the palace of the praetor 
or Roman governor. Swinburne, Trar. through Spain, Lett. 4. 

Archof/acuns h i p. n..s. [from archdeacon.] The 
office of an archdeacon. * 


Abchdivi'ne.* n.s. [from arch and divine.] A prin¬ 
cipal theologian. 

Georgius Wicelius, one of their own arrh-dirincs, exclaims 
against it and all such rash monaxtirnl vows. 

Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 587. 

Arciidu'cal.* adj. Belonging to an archduke. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all, the different quarter¬ 
ing* and armorial bearings of the archducnl family. Guthrie. 

AftCHDu'ctiESS.-j' n. s. [from arth and duchess.] A title 
given to the sister or daughter of the archduke of 
Austria, or to the wife of tin archduke of Tuscany. 

My lord of Bristol coming from Gertnanv to Brussels, notwitii- 
standingthat at^is arrival thither the news was fresh that he had 
relieved fk-yukfpdale as he passed; yet he was not a whit the 
less welcome, but valued the more by the archduchess herself 
and Spinola, with all the rest. Howell, Letters, i. 

ARCHDU KE, n. s. [archidux, Lat.] A title given to 
some sovereign princes, as of Austria and Tuscany. 

Philip archduke of Austria, during his voyage from the Ne¬ 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 

*, Carew's Surra/. 

AncHDu'KjgDOM.# 71. s. 'Flic territory of an archduke. 

Austria is but an archdukedom. Guthrie. 

Arcije'nemy.# n. s. A word applied both in prose 
and jioetry to Satan; as well as, simply, to a chief 
enemy. 

To whom tj|c arck-cnemy. 

And thence in heaven call’d Satan. Atilt on, P.L. i. 81. 

This arch-enemy and deceiver was busy in sowing tares, which 
too soon became, fruitful. Hallyu/cll, A {clamp, p. 4*. 

Vender’s the head of that arch-enemy, 

. , .That sought to be encompass’d with your erowti. 

1. Belot,, „ Shaktpearc, Hen. VI. P.iii. 

A gra? r ' OK ’* ”• s - [from arch and felon.] The 

2. A terri’f fe|°J*** . 

mosses ; W»uch when the arcbfcUm saw, 

the trrc‘ raace he dlS<llU,, ® d * - Milton, p. L. iv.179. 

n 
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Archfiend.# n. s. [frofii arch ftnd fend.] The chief 
of fiends. 

1 Thus answer’d the arch-fchd, though now dis guised. 

Atilton, P.K. i. 357. 

Archfla''men.# n. s. [from arch and Jlamen.] Chief 
priest, 

In lesser figures are represented the Satrap* or Persian no¬ 
bility who witli their arms stand on one siijp of those majcstick 
figurfs; and on the other, the magi or nrchflamcnt, some of 
which hold lamps, others censers or perfuming pots, in their 
hands. Sir T. Herbert’s Trap. p. 143. 

The Roman Gentiles had their altars andaacrificcs, their 
arehflamcns and vestal nuns. Howell, Lett. ii. 1 j. 


Archfla'ttereh.* it. s. The principal flatterer. 

The arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers hav« 
intelligence, is a mail’s seif * Bacon, Ess. of Lore. 

ll liobij a cunning flatterer, he will follow the arch-ftatlerer, 
which is a man’s self. Bacon, Ess. of Praise, 

A r c tt to u'n n u r, 4 k n.s. The chief founder. 

llim, whom they feign ta be the archfounder of prclaty, 
St. Peter. Atilton, Keaton if Ch. Gov. i. ii. 

Arciigo'vkh.vouu.# n. s. The chief governout. 

The iirch-governour of Athens took me by the hand,- and 
glared me;.ami there, I say, I saw Socrates abused most 
S* oss v- Brewer, Lingua, ii. 4. 

A U Cl III I 1 / RES Y. # n.s. The greatest heresy. 

He Recounts it blasphemy to speak against any thing in pre¬ 
sent vogue, how lain or ridiculous soever, and arch-hcrcsn to 
approve ot any thing, though ever so good and wise, that is 
lauJ h y- Butler's Characters. 


Archhe'rf.T!CK.# n.s. Chiefheretick. 

This spirit appeared early in opposition to the apostolical 
doctrine; and Christ, who is both God and mau.Avas soon de¬ 
nied to be man us God. Simon Magus, the arcK-kerctick fu st 
began; and many after followed him. 5 
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Philip of Prance, on peril of a curse. 

Let go the hand of that arch-hentick. Shaktpearc, K. John. 


Akc.iiiiy'focrite.* n. s. A great hypocrite. 

Alexius the Grecian emperour, that arch-kypocnle and «rand 
enemy of tins u ar. fW/rr, Holy IPar.p. 63. 

Ahchmasi cian.# n.s. Chief magician. 

I.iing wonders wrought by that archmagician, Apollonius. 

Spencer on Prodigies, p. 139. 

Arciimo'ck.# n.s. Principal mockery or jest. 

<> ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock. 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch. 

And to suppose her chaste. Shaktpearc, Olh. 

Arch fa's ro u.# it. s. “ The shepherd and bishop of 
our souls.” r 


f ^ cl ipBirc speaketh of one arch-pastor and great shep¬ 
herd ot the, sheep, exclusively to any other. 1 

Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Arch Philo sophkr. n. s. Chief philosopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the areh-philo- 
pher was ot, that the chiefest person in every household was 
always as it were a ling. Hooker 

Arciipi'llar.# n.s. The main pillar. 

That which is the true archpiUar and foundation of human 
society, namely, the purity and exercise of true religion. 

Tr-of Beta's Serm. p. 194. 

Archpo'et,# m. s. The principal poet by repute. 

He was then saluted by common consent with the title of 
“ archipocta,” or nrch-poct, in the style of those days; in ours 
poet laurenL * Pope, of the Poet Laureal. 

Archpoliti'cian.# b. j. A' trausccndant politician. 

He was indeed an arch-polititifm. Bacon 

ffltcHPRE'^ATF.. n. s. J&jtiigiarch and prelate.] Chief 
prelate. " # > 

May we not wonder, that a miufof St. Basil’s authority and 
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quality, an areh-prclale tn the house of God, should have lais 
name far and wide railed in question. Hooker. 

AROHPRE'SUY-TKit. n. s. [from arch mid pr,*s- 
bytrr .] Chief presbyter. 

• As simple deacons are in subjection to presl\vtcrs, according 
to the canon law ; so are also presbyters and arch-presbyters 
in subjection to these arehdeucons. v ' Aa/i/fe. Pm try. 

AncirPRK'sijYTERY.# n. s. The absolute dominion of 
presbytery. * • \ 

“ The government of the kirk we debased" not, bn» flair 
imposing of that government upon n>; not p'osbvterv, put 
arch presbytery, classical, provincial, and dioeeam pre-nytery, 
claiming to itself a lordly power and snpetintendency, both over 
flocks and pastors, over persons and cougrcgalii iis in< wav their 
own, Milton, F.ieun. § \iii. % 

AttemnuE'sT. n. s. [from arch and jwvV.r/.] Chief 
priest. * 

The word deeanus was extended to an ccclcsiaMiraKliyuity, 
which included tlie arch-priests. Ayli/fe, Pun ry. 

Aitfnrui'MATE.* v. s. 'Hie primate over other 
primates; as the arthbishop of Canterbury 
over the archbishop of York: and, in Ireland, 
the archbishop of Armagh over llie oilier arch¬ 
bishops. 

One arch-primate or protestunt pope. 

Milton, tic faun of ('/>. dor. i. 

AnciMMio'pHET.* ». s. ('hid' prophet. 

The arch-prophet, of St. John Baptist. % 

• H'artun, HUt. lino. Poetry, iii. Cc. 

Am ijrito'ricsTANT.* n.s. A principal or distinguished 
protestant. 

Thcv sayings of these arrh-protestants and master ministers 
of Germany. Staph ton, F'oit. if thr Faith, p. 9. 

Aiunn/w.U'AN.# ». s. The distinguished publican. 

Restitution is a duty no loss necessary than rarely practised 
anion" Christians. The arch publican 'Aacehcus knew that with 
this he must begin lie conversion. 

Up. Hall, Cases of Conscience , i. 7. 

Amitm/uKi.* tt.s. A principal rebel. 

Dillon, Muskerry, ami oilier arch-rebels. 

Milton, Art. of Peace bet 11 ecu the F.. of Orm. anti the It oh. 

Attaint v'itoh.* 71. a. The archenemy ; the devil: 
any distinguished traitor. 

It must needs he then a torrent insufferable, unspeakable, 
and incomprehensible, which lie hath set himself to prepare: 
lint for whom? for the devil and his angels, that is, for the 
aicbtraitnr, the chief rebel that stands out against Him. 

Halt will. Apology, p, yi *. 

In this poem [Chaucer’s Talc of the .Vim’s Priest,’] the fox 
is compared to the three arc/itrailors, Judas Iscariot, Virgil’s 
Sim in, and Ganilion who betrayed the ( hristinu army under 
Ghnrlcniiignr to the Sar.ieem. • 

i I'll r!on, Hist. lino. Poetry, i. 42:, 

AnciiTRr/AsrREU.* «..<?. High treasurer. 

The Elector of Hanover claims the post of arch-treasurer. 

(jiit/iiie. 

Archty'rant.# n. s. The principal tyrant. 

As every wicked man is a tyrant, according to thp philoso¬ 
phers’ position ; and every tyrant is a devil mining men; so the 
devil is the nreh-ti/rniit ofthe creatures; he makes nil his sub¬ 
jects errand vassals, j ea, chained slaves, lip. Hull, Pern. p. 2 ;. 

ARCllYTLLAIN.* n.s. An ext raordinary villain. 

So mav A11 gain, 

J11 nil his dressings, charaet^itlcs, Ip-ms, — 

Be an arch-villain. Snaksjictmfy Mens, for A teas. 

He tlmt r s now t’oppose yon, 

I know for an arch-villain. Massing^ Pari, of Love. 

Ancmi'i.LAiNY.* 11. s. Great villainy. 

All their arch-villainies, apd all tlleir doubles. 

Which arc more than a lowed Imre*e’er thought on. 

Reaymtjiiul FI. IVoni. Prize, iii. 4. 

Archwi'ee.* n. s. [An old substantive, employed 
by Chaucer in opposition to “ slender wives,” (that 
voe. t. 
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is, wives of slender means,' of low degree) at the 
close oi die Clerk’s Tale.} A wife in tho higher 
rank of society. 

Ye archcimrct , slomletli ay at defence. 

Sin ye lie strong, as is a great ennmille, 

Ac sutflVth not, that melt do you oil once. 

And sell mire wives, feble as in hataifle — 

Ay rkipp'th as a milt*! you eolUlsaile. Clerk’s Tale,ad (in. 

AllLIiAlO LOGY.-j- n. s. [ir, arrhcolupie, from 
o'pxaiifhp, ancient, and ?oy<§p, a discourse.] A dis¬ 
course on antiquity. WVitteif a 1 so atrlurofap ?/. 

He | Plot] appears, from a tritieal philosophy, to have carried 
his imcoinmon^Tcdulitv, and a peculiar propensity tothemar- 
v elloiis, into ourUfitish, llomati, and Dano-Saxou arrhaiolopif. 

. Il'artou, Hist, of Ai’l/lingloii, PreJ. p. \i. 

Altai vroi.o'niCK. adj. [IVoin archaiology.'] Relating 
to a discourse on antiquity. 

A'hciiaism. 71. s. [zpxiurp'j;.] An ancient phrase, 
or mode of expression. ^ 

I shall never use archaisms, like Milton. Watts. 

A'rciied. part. adj. [from Toarckd] Bent in the 
form of an arch. 

I see how thine eve would emulate the diamond : thou hast 
the 1 iglit arched bent ofthe brow. S/ml sjo are. 

*■ I.et the tirchcd knife 

Well sharpen’d, now a,sail the spreading shades 
Of vegetables. # Philip.. 

A'RCI IlClt. 71. .1. [ archer , Fr. from arms, Lut. a bow.] 
lie that shoots with a bow; he that carries a bow 
in battle. 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. Shttl tpeore. 

'ibis Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory shall he ours, 
for we are the only loye-gods. ' Shahspearc. 

Thou frequent hring’st the smitten deer; 

Tor seldom, archers say, tin arrows err. Prior. 

A'ltcn press.* n.s. [from archer.] She that shoots 
with a bow. 

The swiftest and the keenest shaft that is, 

In all my quiver- 

1 do select; to thee 1 recommend it, 

O areherrs* eternal! Funslin.e/ , Past. Fill. p. 147. 

A'rciiery. 71. s. [from archer.'] 

1. The use of the bovy. 

Among the English artillery, archery challenged! the pre¬ 
eminence, as pe< uliar to our nation. , Camden. 

g. The act of shooting with the bow. 

Mower of this purpHv'ilye, 

Hit with Cupid’s archery, m 

Sink in »pph" cifliis eye ! *s Sh akspeerc^jUupt .-Xf h i ’ s lh\ 

3. 'Hie art of an archer. • ’ 

Blest seraphinis shall leave their quire, 

And turn love’s mldiers upon thee, 

To o\t reisc t heir arch ry. t 'rashaw, Steps to Tempi, 

Snv from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy w i'lgeii arrousfly ? 

Swiftness and power by birth arc thine. 

’Tis I believe till- archery to slit w, 

That so much co t in colours thou, 

And skill in painting, dost bestow 

Upon thy nmient arms the gaudy heavenly how. Coir/ey. 

A'ttci irs-iorur. it. s. [from arches and ctmrtd\ The 
chief and most ancient consistory that belongs to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, for the debating of 
spiritual causes, so called from Bow-church in Lon¬ 
don, where it is kept, whose top is raised of stone 
pillars, built archwise. Tlie judge of this court is 
termed the dean of the arches, or official of (be 
tnrhis-rcnrt: dean of the arches, because with this 
office is commonly joined a peculiar jurisdiction of 
thirteen parishes in London, termed a deanery, 
being exempted from the authority of the bishop of 
EE 
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London, and belonging to the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury ; of which tlu: parish of How is one. Some 
others s.iy, that in; was first called dean of the 
arches, because the official to the archbishop, the 
dean of the arches, was his substitute in hj ( < court; 
and by that means the hantes became confounded. 

1 he jurisdiction of this judge Is ordinary, and ex¬ 
tends through the whole province of Canterbury : 
so that, upon any appeal, he forthwith, and with¬ 
out any further examination of the cause, sends out 
his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibi¬ 
tion to the judge from whom the' appeal is made. 

Voxel. • 

A'ucuetype.'J' n. s. [1'r. eurhdppr, I.at. tirchch/pum.'] 
The original of which ally resemblance is. made. 

Oar souls, though they might have percenei!-images them- 
solus hv simple souse ; vet it seems inconceivable, how they 
should apprehend (heir inc/icly/ic. (l/aiirit/c, Scepsis. 

As a nmti, a tree, are the outward ohjec ts of our perception, 
and the outward archetype.: or patterns of our ideas; so otir 
sensations of hunger, cold, arc also inward archetypes or pat- , 
terns of our ideas, lint the notions or pictures of these things, 
as they arc in the mind, are the ideas. Watts, Logit/'. 

AltaiK'TYPAi..'f* udj. [aichcfppits, Lat.] Original; 
being a pattern from which copies are made. 

Through contemplations optickx I .have sceu 
Iliin who is fairer than tin* sons of men ; 

The source of good, the light archetypal. Xorrii 

Nothing in the world can he more beautiful ami lovely than 
that which hath the mast exact symmetry ami conformity with 
that archetypal ropy ofauiur loveliness and beauty. 

Hally well, K.rccl. of A for. fir. p. 11 j. 

ARC I IE? US. n. s. [probably from xfx&’-l A word 
by which Paracelsus 'seems to have meant a power 
that presides over the animal economy, distinct 
from tlie rational soul. 

An tin 'ate n.* u, s. [Fr. arckiatrc , from Or. dgyv, the 
chief, and a physician. J A chief physician. 

1 wanted not the advice and help of tlu; arehm/cr, tin; king's 
doctor; who, albeit he was doubtless a very skilful physician, 
yet did me little goal, so malignant wa-ynv distemper. 

Sir T. Jlerhert, True. p. ajj. 

A'neuicu..* adj. [Or. dp/jHoc .} Chief; primary. 

When the brutish life leads us astray from tlu: governnunt 
of reason, atld we cast away that that principa¬ 

lity and ar''"ca r rah 1 , wherewith Godgltuth invested us, over all 
our corporeal p.i.-ions ami affections;" then the order of the 
creati»rjj» inverted, ami the beast governs the man. 

v Ita/tywAt , tired. of Afar. I’tr. p. 48. 

Ait' iirDiA'cANAi .'j' ml), [from archidiacanus ., Lat. an 
archdeacon.] Belonging to an archdeacon; as, 
this offence is liable to be censured in an an/iidia- 
coru,! visitation. 

I can now h >M ray place canonically, which 1 held before 
but diiipensutiv ely, am! withal, I can exercise an a.-rhiitineonnl 
authority annexed thereto. Walton, Hem. p. ya8. 

Ar.cinKPi'scfttPAl.."}' udj. [from urchiepiscopus, Lai. 
art archbishop; formerly written arch-episcopal. 

“ The prior of Canterbury, in whom the arch-epis¬ 
copal jurisdiction, during a vacancy, was invested.” 

11 . \Vh; irton, Npeoitnen of Burnet’s Errors, p. 35.] 
Belonging to an archbishop; as, Canterbury is an 
an/tUpisaip U see; the suffragans are subject to 
archicpiscopal jurisdiction. 

Matthew; Parker, thus ir- rv.g.ibly settled in the archiepisco- 
prd sec, with three other Uisbnp , in tiie same month of Deecm- 
D£T, solemnly cotisccrutci! h.dmuml Giiu.l.ill awl Kdvvin Sands, 
Up. Hail, Hun. of the .\Tarr. Pier. i. 17, 

AbchiEiTscopact.* X. [Lat. arrkiepiscojHttus.] 

■ The state and dignity of an archbishop. 
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I did not dream, at that time, of extlqiation and abolition 
of any more than his [Land’s] archirpiscopray. 

• Sir K. JJerbw's Speeches, n. r. 

A'RCI IITECT. n. s. [architects, Lat.j 

1. A professor of the art of building. 

The archil eel 's glory consists in the designment and idea of 
the work ; his ambition should be to make the form triumph 
m '-r the matter. H’oltun. 

2. A fontriver of a building; a buildfcr. 

* The hasty multitude 

Admiring entered, and the work some praise, 

And some the architect, his hand was known 
J11 heaven, by many a tow’rcd structure high. 

Where scepter’d angels held their residence. 

And sat as princes. Mil cm. 

3. The contriver or former of any compound body. 

Thisiuaunvfemenee the dhike architect of the body obviate ,1. 
, t It ay oil lhr Crcaliu.. 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

An irreligious Moor, 

(’liicf architect and plotter of tlicso woes. Stud, spear:'. 

A'nnnTi'.crivE. udj. [from archil t r/.] 'J'liat per¬ 
forms the work of .architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, particularly, the 
last mention^il, be furnished with archiicctice mnteriulb ? 

IS rham, Vhysico-'l'licolo^y, 

AneitiTEt ro'NirAl,.* 11. s. [from chief, and 

■rviTuiv, building or the builder.] That which 
lbrms^or builds any thing. * 

TI10.0 inlerionr and ministerial arts, whit It arc subjected unto 
others, as to their arctnlcctunicals. 

I'ol/icr/iy. Atheomastir , p. iR.'i. 
Aitr)11 ieoto'nual.* udj. f laving skill in archi¬ 
tecture. 

Geometrical ami arc/ntcctnnicn/ artists look narrowly upon 
the description of the ark, the fabrick of the temple, and the 
holy city in the Apocalypse. 

Sir T. Itraicn's Mice. Tracis, p. (>. 

Aiuiutkcto'ntck. udj. [from and 

That which lias the power or skill of an architect ; 
that which can build or Ibrin any tiling. 

To say that some more fine part of either, or all the Iiypo- 
‘fatical principle, is the architect of this elaborate structure, i‘- 
to give ooi-asion to demand, what proportion of the tria prim.! 
uHbrded this an tutcctomck spirit, ami what agent nude so skil¬ 
ful and happy a mixture. Boyle. 

AhtairrECToti.* 11. s. [Low Lat. archi/rc/or.'] A 
builder. Obsolete. 

Having first, like a skilful arrhileclor, made the frame, he 
now raises and sets it up. Austin’s lt.ee llimm, p. yj. 

They think to uuTcomo 11s with numbers too, laying claim 
to all merchants, pilots, seamen, nrc/iitcctouis, masons, &c. 

(iaytoil, Slates on I'on (loir. iv. IT. 

A'ltcnirKcrnEss.* >1. s. [from architect .] Nile who 

builds. 

II Nature herself, the fir- t architcc/i'css, had (to m e an ex¬ 
pression of Vitruvius) windowed your breast. 

Wotton , ftrinai.tr, p. r79. 

A'iichitectuhe. n. 4. [iirchilectura, Lat.] 

1. The art or science of building. Arch 'dtcture is 

divided into civil urefnlecture , called by wav of 
cuiincncc architecture ; military architecture , or 
fortification; and naval agfl/i/ec/ure, which, betides 
Imiiding of jipps's&d vessels, includes also ports, 
moles, docks, <!yc. Ckamtjcn. 

Our father^ne.vt in architecture skill’d. 

Cities for use, and f<jj(|ts for satiety build : 

Then palaces and lofty domes arose, 

These for devotion, auditor picture those. Blachnoi e, 

2. « The effect or performance of the science of 
building. „ 

The formation of the first earth being a piece of divine ar¬ 
chitecture, ascribed to a particular providence. Burnet, Theory, 
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AncmTE'cTUEAL.* adj. [from architecture.'] Relating 
to architecture. 

Plot’s, though a neat engraving, and in the most finished 
manner of that excellent architectural sculptor Michael 
Burghers, is by no means a faithful anil exact representation. 

Wurtou's Hist, nj' Kiddington, p. 16. 

A'rciiitrave. n. s. [from a’fx"'? chid, and trabs, Lat. 
a beam; because it is supposed to represent the 
principal beam in timber,buildings.] That |>art of 
a column, or order of a column, which lies imme¬ 
diately upon the capital, and is the lowest member 
of the entablature. This member is different in 
the different orders; and, in building architrave 
doors and windows, the workman frequently 
follows his own fancy, 'ljhe architrave is sometimes 
called the reason piece, or master beam,' in timber 
buildings, as porticos, cloisters, ike. Ift chfntnics 
it is called the mantle piece; and over jambs of 
doors, and lintels of windows, hyperthyron. 

Build, r's Diet. 

The materia!- 1 !li.i over this pillar wire of wood ; through 
!l c light 'less whereof tl.r architrave could not Miffir, nor the 
co’ in itself, being :.o substantial. Wottou, Architecture. 

V-, c-lward a pompon-, frond-piece appear’d, 
tin Dorics nil!..;'. of while marble rear’d, 

(.'on-.i’d with an nr, ’.'trace of antique mold, 

And ,,-ulpture rising onsite roughen’d gold. . I’o/ir. 

A'ltn uves.-j- n. s. Without a singular, Dr. Johnson 
say-, which is a great mistake; as my examples 
will Tew; \jirchiva, Lat.] The place where rc- 
cvfrds or ancieul writings are kept, it is perhaps 
sometimes used for the writings themselves. 

Though we think our words vanish with the breath that 
utters them, yet they become records in Clod’s court, and are 
- till up ill his an hires, as witnesses either for or against ns. 

(incerumen/ of the Tongue. 

( shall no-.v only look a little into the Mosaick archipcs, to 
observe what they tarnish us with upon this subject. Wood ward. 

This I transcribed out of the Greek manuscript, which we 
have extant in the archive of our pithliek library. 

( itcgniy’x Posthtnnn, (1650) p.249. 

It may ho found in the same archive, where the famous 
original compact between magistrate arid people, so much 
insisted on, in the vindications of the rights of mankind, is 
reposiled. IVarlmrton’s Alliance Ch. and St. (ist ed.) p. 90. 

Bocencio himself calls his master Leontius an inexhaustible 
ordure of Grecian tales and tables. 

IVarton , Hist, of Tug. Poetry, ii. 70. 

A'rcju.ike.* adj. Built like an arch. 

An archhkc strong foundation. Young, Xight Th. 

A'nt hiav& adr. [from the adj. arch.] Jocosely. 

This he archly supposes. Thyvr’s Xoles to Butter's Remains. 

A'rchness.# 11. s. [from the ttdj. arch.] Shrewdness; 
sly humour, without malice. 

He [Fontainej generally took his subjects from Boccacio, 
Poggius, and Ariosto; but adorned them with so many natural 
strokes, with such quaintucss in his reflections, and such a dry¬ 
ness and archness of humour, as cannot tilil to excite laughter. 

l)r. iVarton, Ess. on Pope, ii. 68. 

A'RCIION .# «. s. [from d?%Dv.] The chitff of the 
magistrates among the Athenians. 

rhitarcli relates, that himtejf was honoured with the freedom 
of Athens, made a member or the tnWfteoutis, and afterwards 
bore tltte office of a return. Potter, A ntifi G reec.c, i. n. 

We might establish a doge, a lord Arvhon, a ilegent.* 

Botinbroke on parties, Lett. 8. 

A'rchwtse. tidv. [from arch 
of an arch, 
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Arci'tenent. adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. 

Dirt. 

Aucta'tion’. 11. s. [from arcto, to sfreighten.] 
Straightening; confinement to ti narrower compass. 

A'rctick. ». s. [from ’A{«J*y>, the northern con¬ 
stellation.] Northern; lying under the Arctos, or 
bear. Sec Autiqk. 

Tver during snows, perpetual shades 
Of darkness, would congeal thc-ir livid blood, 

Di<l not the archek tract spontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips. 

A'rctick Circle. The circle at which the northern 
frigid zona begins. 

: A'rcuate. adj. ^aratalns, Lat.] Bent in the form 
of an arch. 

The cause of the eottfumoif in sounds, and the ktconfnwon 
of species"visit)le, is, tor that the sight" worketh in right lines; 
hut sounds tluit move in oblique and arcuate lines, must needs 
encounter and disturb the one the other. Bacon, Xat. lint. 

In the gullet, where it pcrforaieth tl-c midriff the corneous 
ftlires are inflected and arcuate. Buy on Creation. 

A'kcuatile. adj. [from sinuate.] Bent; inflected. 

Diet. 

Arcua'tion. n. tt. [from arcuate.] 

1. T’he act of bending any thing; incurvation. 

2. The state of being bent; curvity, or crookedness. 

3. [In gardening.] The method of raising by layers 

such trees as cannot lie raised from seed, or that 
bear no seed, as the elm, time, alder, willow; and 
is so called from bending dovjn to the ground the 
branches which spring from the oft sets or stools 
alter they are planted. Chambers. 

A'aci:ATi iin. ■/:. s. larcuatufa, low Latin.] The 
bending or curvature of an arch. Did. 

A'kcvisaijst.# s. [Lat. arcubalista .] A crossbow; 

an engine to shoot stones. 

It is an historical fact, that. Richard vas killed by the 
French from die shot of an arc'buhxt, .1 machine which he 
often worked skilfully with his own hamls. 

iVaeton, iPst. Tug. Poet. i. iyS. 

Ahcuba / usteh.'(~*«. s. [from areubatista not from 
arbalist , as Dr. Ash asserts.] A crossbow man. 

King John was espied by a very good arcubahster, who said, 
that he would «oon dispatch the cruel tyrant. God forbid, vie. 
varlet, quoth the earl, dmt we should procure the death of the. 
holy one of God. Camden, Remains. 

Aim. [Saxon.] Signifies natural dispositje^r; as, 
Goddard is a divine temper; fteuimtt', a sincere 
temper; Clifford, a bountiful and liboral'disposition: 
Bernard, filial affection. Gibson's Caindt'i. 

ATmEN^CY/j' ». s. [from ardent. ] 

j. Ardour; eagerness; warmth of affection. 

Accepted our prayers shall he, if qualified with humility, 
and ardency. and perseverance, so tar a* concern 1 tlu- end im¬ 
mediate to theat. Ho 111 lUiOi.t, Prod. Catechism. 

The inert’ablo happiness of our dear Hcdreiuer must need* 
bring an increase to mas, coiniucnsurate to th ostrdettcy of our 
love tor him. Boyle. 

2. float. 

By how much lie.it any one receives externally from the 
ardency of the ue, las internal heal Ik proportioimbly alvated. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. *7, 

ATIDENT.'}"* adj. lardeus, Lat. burning, old Fr. 
ardent.] f 

1. Hotvj burning; fiery. 


Chymists observe, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, mnrjo- 
Tlte court of arches, so called, ab arcuala cccleda, or frc*u Itfe. ram, $e. di-aiiled before fermentation, yield oils without any 
Bow church, by reason of the steeple or clochier thereof, ^ * burning spirits; but, after fermentation, yield ardent spirits 
raised at the top with atone pillars in lasbion’ of a bow bent without oils; which shews, that their oil :s, by fermentation, 

archwise. Ay life, Parcrgon. converted into spirit. Xewton , Optk&s. 


ami a/se.] In the form 
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2. Fierce; vehement; having the appearance or 
quality of fire. 

A knight of swarthy fare,' 

Ilt.'.h r.n a role-black steed pursued the ehace; 

Willi flashing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Hri/den. 

3. Passionate; affectionate: used generally of desire. 
Another nymph with fatal power may rise. 

To damp the sinking beams of (Delia’s eyes; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confest. 

And scorn the ardtul vows that I have hirst. Ptior. 

A'roently. ettlv. [from ardent."] Eagerly; sillcc- 

tionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts he most ardently inflamed to 
Our religion. Sputl, Sermons. 

A'iidevinkss.* v. s. [from ardent ,■ an o!tl sub¬ 
stantive in our language.] Ardency. Shu void. 
A'linouit.-f* 71. s. [iiidoi , I .at. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

Joy, like a ray of the sun, reflects with a greater ardour and 
quickness, when it rehounds upon a man from the hreast of his 
friend. South. 

That grand universal fire, which shall happen at the day of 
judgement, lUny, by its violent ardour, vitrify and turn to one t 
lump of crystal the whole Ixidy of the earth : Nor am I the 
first that Ceil upon this conceit. llowdl’s Letters, i. 1. 

2 . Heat of aftcclion; as love, desire, courage. 

The soldiers shout around with gcn’roiis rage; 

He prais’d their ardour, inly pleas’d to see 

His host. ’ ' Drudm. 

Unmov’d the mind of Illinois remain’d. 

And the vain ardour., of our love retrain'd. Pope. 

3. 'L’he person anlefit or bright. This is used only 
by Milton, who afPopts it from the Ital. atduic, in 
Dante’s l’aradiso, e. xxii. 54. 

Nor delay’d tile winged saint, 

After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thousand celestial ardours, where lie stood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wing-, up-springing light, 

Flew through the midst of heaven. Ali/lon, P. L. 

Ahdu'ity. ti. s. [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. 

, Dirt. 

A'KDIJOUS. adj. [arduus, Lat.] 

1. Lofty; hard to climb. «- 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she show’ll. 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod. Pope. 

1 . Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up in the school of arts ami 
policy, and so to fit him for that great and arduous employ¬ 
ment; that God designed him to. South. 

A / Hi)tVtJb-. - vry. 4£. y, [frsm arduous, .] Height ; 

difficulty. 

Are. The third person plural of the present tense 
of the verb to be as, young men are rpslij old arc 
cautions. 

A-RE, or Alamirc. ’Hie lowest rote but one in 
Guido’s scale of rnusick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

A re to plead Hortensio’s passion; 

P mi llirniCa take him for thv lord, 

Cfnut, that loves with all atiertion. S'ttiispcare. 

A'bka. »■ s. [Latin.] 

1. The surface contained betvsecu any lines or 
boundaries. 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and 
the base. tVntir, t.onick. 

z. Any ope n surface-, as the floor oft a room; the 
open part of a chinch; the vacant part oritage of 
an amphitheatre. An inclosed place, as lists, or a-Jt. 
bowling-green, or giass-plot. *1 

Let us conceive a floor or nun of eoodly length, wittl the 
breadth somewhat more than hsdfthe lor.; nude. ‘ H'dton. 
12 


The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by reason of the 
high mountains that encompass it, looks like the area of some 
vast amphitheatre. Addison. 

In areas vary’d with Mosaick art. 

Some whirl the disk, and some the jav’lin dnrt. Pope. 

To Aue'ai), or Aiuc'ed. }- v.a. [njtehan. Sax. to coun¬ 
sel, from the Tent, rued, counsel, ratten , to ad¬ 
vise.] To advise: to direct; to declare; to shew. 



To blazon broad. ’ Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 1, 

Hut what adventure, or what high intent, 

Hath brought you hither into Fairy land. 

An,id, Prince. Artlmre, crowno of martiall band. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. ix. 6- 

But ruirk what I (tread thee now: avant. 

Fly thither whence thou fled’st! If from this hour 
Within U; 05 i‘ hallow’d limits thou appear, 

Ilurl. to the infernal pit 1 drag thee chain’d. Milton, P. L. 

Arrt!\ good gentle swaine, 

If in the dale be’ow, or on yond plaine; 

Or is the village seituatc in a grove V ' 9 ? tonne's Util. Past. i. 3. 

Jn the following pa.-sago, it seems employed lor read. 

1 will o’erlook 
Her hardly open’d bonk, 
jyI ikIi to mead is Casio’, to understand divine. 

./(1//11 Hall, Poems, p. dr. 

Aue'ek.# ndr. [A low expression, from a and m/r. ) 
In a .. coking condition. 

A mc- icngir crimes all a, eric 

Morda.rto a! M.airiQ to seek. Swift m 

Akefa'ctjon. it. s. [ arefitem , Lat. to dry.] The 
state of growing dry; the act of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally proceed arefac- 
//<!», and most of the elVects of nature, *’ Hacon. 

To ATtr.t'Y. r. a. {jirefacio, Lai. to dry.] To dry; to 
exhaust of moisture. 

Ileat ilneth bodies that do easily expire, as parchment, leaves, 
root;, clay, .Sc., and so doth time or age attjy, as in the same 
bodies, ifr. Itacnn, Nat. Hist. 

A/t/dX.IAf it. s. [Lat. The amphitheatre al Rome 
has been so culled, because strewed with arena , 
sand, to drink up the blood of prize-fighters slain 
in it, and to render it steadfast footing for the next 
combatants.] The space lor combatants; or other 
exhibitions, in a theatre*. 

Within (the remains of a theatre] is a very large arena, hut 
the just measure of if could not be taken, by reason of the 
houses with which the Turks have almost tilled it up. 

Mounded/, Journey, p. x6. 

A it E X' A Ve <11; s.' j* adj. [Lat. arcnaceus.~\ Sandy; having 
the qualities of sand. 

Fishes whose egg or spawn is arenaceous. 

**Urtnrn, Vulg. F.rr. iv. ro. 

A piece of the stone of the same ujines, of a yellowish brown 
colour, an arenaceous friable substance, and with some white 
spar mixed witli it. IVoodward on Fossils. 

Akena'tion. 11. it. [front arena, Lat. sand.] Is used 
by sqmc physicians for a sort of dry bath, when 
the patient sits with his feet, upon hot sand. Diet. 

Ahiino'sk.'}* adj. [Fr. arc nose, from arena, Lat.] 
Sandy; full of fond. ’V Diet. 

An1,0 ysjfcadj. [from arenuta, Lat. sand*] Full 
oPRmall sand; gravelly. 

AiiEo'-METEtF.# if. s. [Fr. areomrtrt, from Gr. 
d.ai 'i and pX^ov.Jsi' An instrument to measure the 
density or gravity of any liquid. 

Aitn’opAorrE. *X- a. ttr. [Gr. “Action-ayimf. Sec Areopa¬ 
gus.] A senator or jmlgc in the court of Areo¬ 
pagus at Athens. 
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Huwbfclt certain men clave unto him, and believed; among 
the which was Dionysus the Areopagite. Art), xvii. 54. 

Some say that there was no appeal from the Areopngites to 
the people; but others are of a contrary opinion. 

Potter’s Aniiq. of Grrerr, i. 19. 
An Areopagite signified proverbially an excellent person. 

lftmmnnd on the Artt, xvii. 19. 
AiiKo'PAftti.s.* «. s. [Gr.’ Afiioira^of or "Affios iroiyo;, 
i. 1*. Mors' kill .] The highest court til Athols. 

They took him fPau!,| and brought him unto Areopagus, 
(written Mari-hill in the udverse,] saving, May wc know what 
this new doctrine thereof thou speaket is? Arts, xvii. 19. 

The sr nators of Areopagus were never rewarded with crowns 
for their services. Potter, Autiq. of Greece, i. 19. 

AiiEO 'nciv. adj. [Gr. afonoTixCT.'] Efficacious in opening 
the pores; attenuants; applied to medicines that 
dissolve viscidities, so that the morbifick mailer 
may be eurried off by sweat, or insensible perspi¬ 
ration. Dirt. 

ArktoTogy. u. [from afsiu', virtue, and \iyu, to 
discourse. J Tlfct part’d' moral philosophy which 
treats of virtue*, its nature, and the means ol 
arriving at it. Did. 

AbieAJ-.i’ v. s. [old Fr. argtthj. “ pgout, puits 
perdu,” Roquefort. Written also arguHc Amd 
argol.] Hard lees sticking to the sides of wine 
vessels, more compionly called tarlar. | Did. 
t know yon haw nr-nick, 

Vitriol, biil-tnrtrc, arg-u/c, el’.udy. It. Juntos^ Alchemist. 

Thebrighte-t colour,, died with this nnilcrinl, arc made bv 
over-dying the same; and then by discharging part of it by 
hack-boyling it in argot. 

Sir IV. Petty, in Sprat’s Hist, of If.r Royal Society, p. 19X. 

A'RGENT. at], [from urge/i/uin, Fat. silver.] 

1. The white colour used in the coats of gentlemen, 
knights, and l>aroiuts, supposed to be the repre¬ 
sentation of that metal. 

liinalilo flings 

As swift as fierv light’nitig kindled new, 

His argcil i agle with htr silur wings 

J11 field of azure, fair Ermiida Knew. Fairfax. 

In im argent field, the and of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Ihytlcn. 

x.. Silver; bright like silver. 

Those argent fields more likely habitants, 

Translated stunts, or middle spirits hold. 

Betwixt th’ angelical mid human kind. Milton. 

Or ask of yonder eor.ei t fid.U above. 

Why Jove’s satellites arc less than Jn\e. Pope. 

A'kgknt-jioknfo.* adj. [from argent and itemed.] 
Silver horned. 

Bright as the argent-horned I '.oone. /.(,;•< tare, I.ue. |>. I; t. 

Akuenta'tion. n. s. [from urge ulum, Lat. silver.] 
An overlaying wj|h silver. Did. 

A'iigentinj-:. V “djg. [ttrgenlin, Fr.] Sounding like 
silver ; appearinglike silver : as the moon is often 
said by the poets to appear. 

Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, I will obey thee. 

S/mhspcare’s Ptjficlet, v. j. 

A'noENTUY.* ». s. [from argent.'] Materials of 
silver; plate. Not now in use. 

Hnving preserved Count Mnnsfcj&^Ptroops from disbanding, 
by pawning his own Urgentry and jewels, Kwfinsscd this way. 

,« Hound's lyfarr, l.a. 
No medullar rich staff of Tyrian dye, ** 

No costly bowls of frosted argentm, 

HovftU'jPotni to K. Charles I. 

A'UGII,.'}' n. s. [Fr. nrgile, Lat. rfrgilla, Gr. dfyixx^.] 
Potter’s clay ; It fat soft kind of. earth of which 
vessels arc made. 

.Potter’s c.l#y is not pure argiU. Kirwan't Manure), p. 61. 
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ArgiU is that part of clay, to which this owes its property of 
feeling soft anti unctuous,' and of hardening in fire; it is diffi¬ 
cultly soluble in acids, mid scarce ever effervesces with them. 
When combined with the vitriolic!, acid, it forms alum. 

A irwan’s Manure), p. 6. 
Augim-.v'ceocs. j~ ttdj. [from argil.] Clayey ; par¬ 
taking ol’the nature of argil; consisting of argil, 
or potter’srclay. 

Clayey loam denotes a compound soil, moderately cohesive, 
in winch the argillaceous ingredient pr, doiui’taley. 

Hi, lean's Manures, p. 9. 
Argi'i.uhs. adj. [from argil.] Consisting of clay ; 
dovish ; containing clay. 

Albuquerque derive, tin, redness from the sand and urg'd tuns 
earth at the bottom., Drawn, I'u/g. tier. 

A'nnosv. r w. .v. [derived by Pope from Argo, the 
name <jf Jason’s ship; supposed by others to be a 
vessel of Itagiisa or ltagosu, a Magazine, corrupted. 

It must not be omitted, that the Fr. argoitsht, ami 
the Ital. argostno, mean the lieutenant of a galley.] 

A large vessel for merchandise; a catrack. 

Your mind is tossing on the ocean; 

There where yJW argosies with portly sail. 

Like sigaiors and rich burghers on the flood,' 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 

Si: v tpeure, Mtrelatul of J\ nice. 
They might perhaps find stuff enough, I will not say to lade 
an argosy, but to overlfi lc am rein’s \vit in tl e world to reply 
unto. Sir 1C. Sen.ty, State of Religion 

Mine argonus from Alexandria, 

I.oad. ii wil.'i spice and siik,, no'-> under sail, 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore 
To .Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 

* Marlowe's Ji to of Malta. 

To A'liGrE.'j- t>. n. [aryt/’n Lat., argucr, Fr.] 

1. To rea«on ; to ofler reasons. 

I know tour majesty has always lin'd her 
So diar m heart, not to deny her what * 

A woman of les, plac- might ask liy law ; 

Scholars allow’d freely to a*g o for her. 

S'ial.spcare. Jitney VIII. 
Pnblick arguing oft strvis not ->r.Iy to evtspt rate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hentiik-. Decay of Piety. 

An idea of motion, not passing on, would perplex any one, 
who should argue from such an idea. Lode. 

2. To dispute; with the particles- v.ith or agaimt 
before the opponent, and against before the thing 
opposed. 

Wliv do chrbtians. of s, vend persuasions, so fierj*!y argue 
against the solvability of uarli other ? » IKtSi/ef Piety. 

lie that by often arguing agah.el his ownfsense, imposes 
falsehoods on others, is not far from lielicving himself. /.«■< if. 

I do not sec how they can ei/guc with any one, without 
setting dtpvn strict boundaries. l eu . 

To A'lllU'K. j' V. a. 

1. To prove any thing by argument. 

If the world’s age and death K argued will. 

By the sun’s fall, wliiuli now tow.uds earth ih.fh bciiJ, 

Then we might fear tluvt virtue, since she fed 

So low as woman, should he near her end. Donne. 

2. To persuade bv argument. This definition and 

example Johnson bus erroneously given to the vctli 
neuter. « 

It is a sort of pot ficiil logiek which 1 would make use of, to 
argue you into a protection of this play. 

• Congreve, Ded. to Old Bach dor. 

s. To. debate any ipiestion; as, to argue n cause. 

4. Throve, as an argument. 

So many laws argue so many sir,* 

Among them: how can Cod with such reside? Milieu. 

It argues distemper of the mind us well as of the body, 
when a man is continually tossing from one side to the other. 

South. 
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This arena :» virtue and disposition in those sides of the 
mv,;, «Inch ansvv ers to that virtue and disposition of the crystal. 

A'ewton, Oplicki. 

5. To charge with, as a crime; with of. 

11 ..' e in led guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine, 
xvha !; e.M he truly argued of obscenity, profancnc-s, or im¬ 
morality, and retract them. ’ Druden, Fa/Acs. 

the aic.dcuts are not the same, which vvyulolnive argued 
lci:i a servile copying, and total barrenness of invention; 
ycMhe seas were the same. JJrj/dcn , VMt,. 

6. To prove hy appear mice. 

V\ hat’s he that thus boldly enters in ? 

Ilis habit 1 irgues him a Christian. 

7 V. of Soli man mnl Prrs.ih.. 

A'lioiri'n.-f- it.s. [Fr. argtuur.] A»reasoncr; a tlis- 
puter; ucontrovertist. 

Men are ashamed lobeproielytes to a weak aignrr, a* think¬ 
ing they must part with their reputation as well a* their sin. 

Decay of Pith/. 

Neither good Christians ilor good arguers. Attrrbury. 

A'icguixc;.# 7 /, s. [from argue.'] Argument; rea¬ 
soning. 

Those lieart-ri.-ines and inUrnal areuings against the re- 
ception of those joyful tidings. * 

Smith. Port rail urr of Old Apr, p. j>. 
He had. to his sufficient memory and incomparable inven¬ 
tion, a clear discerning judgement ; and that, not only in scho¬ 
lastic! affairs and points of learning which the argumgt, and 
besides them the designment of his writings, manifest beyond 
dispute, but in the concerns of pnblich nature both of church 
ami state. * lit!, Life of Hit, unwed , sect i. 

A'ltuuMr.NT. 11. s. [argumcntum, Lat.] 

1. A reason alleged lor or against any thing. 

We sometimes see, on onr theatres, vice rewarded, at lea-t 
unpunished : yet it ought not to he an argument against the art. 

Drj/drn. 

When any thing is proved hy as good arguments as that thing 
is capable of, supposing it were; we ought not in reason to 
make any doubt oi the existence of that thing. Til/o/sixi. 

Oiu“ author’s two great and only arguments to prove, that 
heirs are lords over their brethren. Locke. 


2. The subject of any discourse or writing. 

That she who ev’n but now was your best object, 

Your praise’s argument, balm of your agp, 

Dearest and best. Skakspearc, King Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence. 

And justify the way - of God to man. Milton. 

Sad ta-k ! y et argument 
Not less, but more heroiek than the wrath 
Of ste^o. Achilles. Milton. 

A lnuelT Vng -7 discourse my argument requires; your mer¬ 
ciful disposif ons a much ‘shorter. Sprat, Hermann. 

3. The contents of any work summed up by way of 

abstract., , , 

The argument of the work, lhat i-., its piincipa! action, the 
eeconomy and dispo: ition of it, are the things which distinguish 
copies from originals. Dc.jdcn. 

4. A controversy. 

This day, in argument upon a rase, 

Some words-there grew ’twixt Somerset and me. S/mkupcarr. 

An argument that fell out last night, wiu re each of us fell 
in praise of our country mistresses. Shakspitire, ('ymbrhur. 

If the idea he not agreed on betwixt the speaker and hearer, 
the argil a j'nt is not abotit tilings, but names. Locke, 

5. If lias sometimes the particle to before the thing to 

be proved, but generally for. m 

The best moral argument to patience, in inv opinion, is the 
advantage of patience itself. " JKUiutson. 

Inis, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very be st argument for a future state. ’ Attcrbury. 

< 5 . fin astronomy.] An arch by which wo sock j 
another unknown arch, proportional to the first- 

Chambers. 
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To A'nurMENT.# v. it. [from the nonn.] An old 
t English verb used for to reason In discourse. Ob¬ 
solete. 

But yet they argnmenicH finite 

Upon the pope and his estate. Gower, Conf. Am. Prolog. 

Atujcme'ntau ett/j. [from argument ,] Belonging to 
argument; reasoning. 

Afflicted sense thou kindly dost set free, 

Oppress'd with argumrntal ly fanny, 

And routed reason finds a sale retreat in thee. Pope. 

Anor.MKXTA'riON. n. s. [from argument.'] Reason¬ 
ing; the act of reasoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we in 
ter one proposition from two or more propositions premised. 
Or it is the drawing a conclusion, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from some propositions more known and evident ; 
so when we have judged that mutter cannot think, and that 
the mind fif man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the 
mind of man is not matter. Watts, Lngirk. 

1 suppose it is no ill topick of argumentation, to shew the 
prevalence of contempt, by t!« contrary influences of respect. 

™ South. 

Hi- thoughts inu-t he masculine, full of argumentation, and 
that sufficiently warm. Drydrn. 

The wholg course of hi- argumentation comes to nothing. 

Addison. 

ALic;r.Mi:'NTA'nvf. aclj. [from argument.] 

1. Consisting of argument; containing argument. 
Tliissmii.—ion, eon-idering the holimls within which the ar- 
g'lnu itaiire part of my discourse was coufineil, I could not 
avoid. Attcrbury, Pr/f. to hit St>»iom. 

i. Sometimes with oJ\ but rarely. 

Another thing argunienlatire of providence is that pappous 
plumage growing upon the tops of some seeds, whereby they 
are wafted with tlu: wind uiid disseminated far and wide. 

* //«// 

3. Applied to persons, disputatious; disposed to eon- 
troversv. 

Amu mi ,, \tativi;i.v.* ai/v. In an argumentative 
manner. 

Nor do they oppose things of this nature argumentatively, 
so much as oratorionsly. 

lip. Taylor, Artificial Ifundiontturts, p. IT;. 

<’hamicr has in reality exhausted the question, both histi - 
ideally and argumculatti e/g, in his disputes ugninst the Huma¬ 
nists. Waialand, Ch. p. 69. 

To ATunrMF.vnzi.'ft v. n. [from argument.] To de¬ 
bate ; to reason. 

Must it needs follow that all tile unmixed and argument rung 
philosophy, all arts and sciences, must be brought from 
Canaan? Mannynghaiu, Discourses, p. .-,4. 

ATIGU TR'}~ or/;, [urguto, Ital. argulus, Lat. argut , 
old Fr, “ im s^avant, tin habile homnic,” La- 
combe.] 

1. Subtle; witty ; sharp. * 

2. Shrill. ■% 

Ahgu'teness.# 11. s. [from argute.] Wittiness; 

acuteness. 

The arguments of the Grecian, [Plutarch,] drawn from rea¬ 
son, work themselves into your understanding, ami make a 
deep ami lasting impression in your mind; those of the Komau, 
[Seneca,] drawn from wit, flash immediately on yowr iinuri- 
nution, but leave no durable effect: so this tickles you by 
starts with his irarguteneu, that plcates you for continuance 
w propriety. . Dryden, Life of Plutarch _ 

A'ltlA. 11, si [Itai. in niusick.] Aq, gir, song, or 
tune. 0 

A'hiajj.# w. .9. 0 pe dfthe sect of Arias, who denies 
That Christ is the Eternal God. 

The Aiiaiu, and the Eunomimis, admitting that Christ took 
on him a real human body, yet denied that he took on him 
an human soul. Kouth, Scrm. viii. 379. 
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A'juan.* adj. Belonging to Arianisin. 

Will they say it [the Church] was not reformed, when the 
Arian heresy was suppressed ? • 

Tram>, Popery truly dated, part. x. 

A'bianism.* v. s. The heresy or sect of Arius. 

The alcoran is lint a system of the old arianism, ill digested 
and worse put together, with a mixture of some Heathenism 
and Judaism. For Mahomet’s father was an heathen, his 
mother a Jewess, amt his tutor was .Sergius the monk, a Nes- 
torinu; which sort was a brunch of arianism. These, .crudely 
mixed, made up the farrago of the alcoran. But the prevail¬ 
ing part was ari/imun. Leslie, Truth of Christianity, p. 1x9. 

What will the Romanists say of the whole Church in a 
manner, both eastern and western, when it was overspread 
with arianism? Trapp, Popery truly slated, part. i. 

To A'riamze.* v. 71. [from Arian.'] To admit or 
follow the tenets of Animism. 

These some were the Christians, that lived after the down¬ 
fall of the arinni'.ir.n Vandals arid the expiring nf*thei? power. 

IVortlmiglon, Miscellanies, p. 89. 

A'HID.-f~ adj. [arithis, Lat. dry, Fr. arid?.] 

1. Dry; parched «p. * 

My complexion is become adust, and my body arid, by \ i- 
siting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

•llis harden’d fingers deck the gaudy spring, 

Without him Sunimr were an arid waste. • Thomson. 

2 . Metaphorical 1 \, dry : cold; pcdantick. 

Anr'mrv. n. a. [from arid.] 

1 . Dryness ; siecity. • | 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal lardy to 
the great extremity of middy, or dry ness. . 

Arbuthnot on A/11 ,r«/«. 

2 . In the theological sense, a hind of insensibility 
in devotion, contrary to unction or tenderness. 

Strike my soul with lively apprehensions of thy excellencies, 
to beer up my spirit under the greatest ai idi/ies and Jqjcct ion,, 
with the delightful prospec t of thy glories. Xortis. 

A'llIl'S. i). s. [Lat.] The Ram ; one of the twelve 
sigtis of the zodiuck : the first vernal sign. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomson. 

To Ani'r.TATE. v. n. [arieto, Lat.] 

1. To butt like a ram. 

2. To strike in imitation of the blow s which n.ius 
give with their heads. 

Akieta'tion. u. s. [from anelate.] 

1. The act of butting like a ram. 

g. The act of battering with an engine called a ram. 

'the strength of the percussion, wherein ordnance do exceed 
i*’l arii lotions and ancient inventions. Paeon. 

3. The act of striking, or conflicting in general. 

Now those heterogeneous atoms, bv thc.uselws, hit 01 ex¬ 
actly into their proper residence, in the midst of such tumul¬ 
tuary motions, and ariclations of other particles. (jieiintte. 

jilllE’TTA. n. s. (jpltal. in nnisick.J A short air, 
song, or*tunc. ^ 

Atu'oiiT.'j' adv. [$lx. upohr, apihr, uptight.] 

1. Rightly; without mental errour. 

How him I lov’d, and love with all my might; 

So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. S/n user. 

These were thy thoughts, and thou eonhl’at judge aright. 
Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. /Irydcii. 

The motions of the tongue arc so easy, and so subtile, that 
you ran hardly conceive of distinguish them aright. Holder. 

a. Rightly; withoudSirimc. 

A generation that set not their hcarfc#Ag// 4 , . Psalms, 

3. Rightly; without failing of the end designed. 

The doing of courtesies aright, jj&jjhe (mixing of the respects 
for his own sake and for mine. % Jansen, Din. act.-its. 

Guardian of groves, and goddtess of the niglit, , 

Fair queen, he said, direct my dart aright.^ Drydat. 

Ariola'tion, or IIaiholation. !?. r. {J.ariolur, 
Lat. a soothsayer.] Soothsaying; vaticination. 
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The priests of elder time deluded their apprehensions with 
ariotalion, soothsaying, and such oblique idolatries. Brown. 

All 10 'SO. 11. s. [Ital. in musick.] The movement 
of a common air, song, or tune. Diet. 

To Aui'se. }' v. u. pret. arose, particip. arisen. 
[Sax. apipan, apaj-.] 

1. To mount upward as tlte sun. 

lie ro,e, and, looking up, beheld the skies 
With purple blushing, and the day an..e. Drydctt. 

2. To get up as from sleep, or from rest. 

So F.sdrjs arose up, and -aid lift to them, Ye haw transgressed 
the law. ' r , x . 

How long wilt thou sleep, 0 sluggard; when wilt thou arise 
out of thy sleep ? ~ p ro v. n. 9 . 

3. 'I'o come into*viqw, as from obscurity. 

There ..hall arise false Chri-ts and false prophets. 

• Matt. xxiv. 

To rev’ivc from death. *• 

Thy dead men - hull live, together with my body shall they 
arise: awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust. 

Isaiah, xxv i. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They whidi were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Pit.euice. 

' 5 lets, xi. 19. 

I know not wh it iui,rhitT may arise hereafter from the ex¬ 
ample of such an innovation. • J)n/den. 

6 . ’i'o enter upon a new station, to succeed to power 
or olliee. 

Another Alary thi n arose. 

An 1 diil ri-’rous laws impo-e. * Cowley. 

~. To counnciicv hostility. 

And when lie . .jgiiust mo, f caught hint by his be usl, 

and smote him. r Sum. xvii. 35. 

For tlte various senses of this word see Rise. 

A'i.j.svaui'Mv.* 11. s. [front greatest, and Apx'Vt 

government, j A body of good men in power. 

The ground on which I would build his chief praise, to some 
of the mi .tanhy and sour censures of these days, requires first 
an ajKtlogy. Jlaringlon, Brief I'liie if the Ch. "f Kuo. p. I; 

ARISTOCRACY. ». s. [ -firs;, greatest, and 
nsxlU, to govern.] 'I’hat lbrm of government 
which places die supreme power in the nobles, 
without a king, and exclusively of the people. 

The ii‘ ‘stm-racy of Venice hath mluiiited so many abuses 
through tin degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration seems to approach. Siri/'t. 

A'ltisroi it.vr.* it. s. [IV. from tlte Greek, as in 
Aki stock \< y. A word of modern use, pijportod 
into this country in flic early part Yf jli'e French 
drmocratiral revolution.] 

What his friends call aristocrats ami despots. Bt”/, : 

AnisTOcnV'J'HM.. adj. [from aristocracy.] Relating 
to aristocracy; including a form of governnienl by 
the nobles. 

Ockham distinguishes, that the papacy, or ecclesiastical mo¬ 
narch), may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for some 
time, into an mishit ration/ form of government. Ai/tijfe. 

AiMSTOniA^m vu.v.* adv. ['fhis is au old English 
tu I verb, in the dictionary of Sherwood.] In an 
aristocrat ical manner. 

AttisToi ttA'rJCAi.Nrss. it. s. [train aris/ocraticcl.] 
An aristocrat ical -I ale. Diet. 

Aristocha'tick.* adj. [Fr. aristocratifjur .] Aris- 
toeraticnl. 

Though with the temper’d monarchy here mix’d 
Aiidocrniuh »way, the people still, 
l'lulter’d by this or that, as interest loan’d. 

No full perfection knew. Thomson , Liberty, P. IV. 

Fabdivisions in government are only admissible in favour of 
the dignity of inferiour princes and high nobility; or for the 
rapport of on aristocratich confederacy under tome head: or 
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for the cnnervaiiim of the franchise? of the people in some 
privileged province. Ji Hike's IV inks, iii. 264. 

Artsto'ck \ty. : X- it. $. [The same as Aristocracy, 

I f- ari.--tiin-.tii This seems the more precise or- 

ihofH'nphy.J 

Tiu ir purt- form? of commonwealths, tii'inarcbies, aris/a- 
r-r/t/ri. democratic arc most famous in contemplation : but 
in practice they arc temperate, ami usually inixt. 

Unrton, Aunt. Mr/, p. ;7. 
This art — has sometime; made use of a monarchy, some¬ 
times ot an '//■: J,treat 1/, sometimes of a democrat v. 

Wi-cii, il ’hmrtrchy Aisrrtrd,] 1.179. 

AhtstotJ’/i ian.vx r.t’j. [from the philosopher Jtis- 
iMr.l Rounded on tlie ojiiuion of Aristotle. 

The histonan Ini, here tin- very same Jidvimtagcs over the 
moral plido.- 'p'u r, :! 1.•: the e .pel'mental naturalisi luism.r 
the Aiiitotr/inr in pliyMek-. # We,bur', ,-n n.i /Vw/iyrs, pari.t. 

Tin's is pisf the Arislnr/nin hvpodiesi, of smi«!hle ’peel's, 
which imnlern ph'in.ophers have been at greatpains to refute. 

It, i,is hiqitu •/. 

Am.-iTivnfi.i.vx.# 1 ft. s. A follower of the philosophy 
of Aristotle. I 

The Ari-lutr'inm were of opinion, that superfluity of riches 
mi -lit cause % tumult in a commonwealth. &' " 

- Si.- Mil'-i Sandiis, Essajts, p. 7.10. 

Some of Plato’s l'o'lnvvers, io particular, \\hell they talk of 
the w,.rM of ideas, eutu't.iin u. with sub.1.times and beings no 
less e\travngant and china rical. Many Aristotelians have 
liio wise spoken as unintelligibly of their substantial forms. 

.Ir/'/ vii.'l, S/'rrl, No. A’- 

AnibTOTF.'l.it K.'X : ,:gj. Relating to the philosophy of 
. Aristotle. 

Tlie Arii.ii/Mirk or Atvihian philo-ophv continued to he com¬ 
municated front Spain and Africa to tlie re ; ofivurope cliicfiv ' 
hv means of the J;'v s. IVar/0,1, ihxt. T. up. fort. i. . 

Am TUMANCY. «. .v. Cfrom »points, number, and 
[ixf ci't, divination.] A foretelling future events by 

mtinbers. Did. 

Ai:iTirMr/rifAT.. ad), [from aril hind id:. ] According 
to the rules or inetliod of aritlnnetiek. 

'1'he principle of bodies may he inlinitcly small, not only 
beyond nil imkcd or assisted .rnsr, but beyond all arWimelb-al 
operation or concepfon. Cmr. 

The squares of the diameter’ of the*’ rings, 11a.In hv any 
prismatiek colour, were ill onthnirlirnl progression, ns in the 
filth observation. Xrtr/an. 

Aiutjimis'ticau.y. adv. [from arithmetical. | In an 
arithmetical manner; according lo the principles of 
aritlnnetiek. 

Th£’>y:h the fifth part of a xe.t"; brine a simple fraction, 
and arU/tmti'irriiy regular, it is yVf no proper part of that nu .1- 
sure. I * Arhu'hnol >u ('••i.is. 

A rithmetiVi an. n. s . [from ariihmdid, I-.] A master 

of the art of numbers. _ , 

A man had need lie a good ariili./irtinan, to understand this 
author’s works, llis description runs on like a multiplication 
table. Addis,m. 

AIlf'THMETICK. «. [a-mS-u'O- - , mnnber. and 

pci f/y, to measure.] The science td’ numbers; the 
art of computation. 

On fair '’round I could beat forty of then ! 

But now ’tis odds beyond nritimirti, k. Mmkrpcare, Corioianvs. 

Tlie Christian religion, according to the Apu .tie’s anthmrtni, 
hath hut these three parts of it j sobriety, ju lice, rt ligion. 

Up. 'J'ai/lor. 

Akk.'J' 11. s. [Lat .area, Goth, arka, Sax.apc, lhisq. 

area, Welsh and lkm Bret, arch, oltl Kr. arcJtc.~\ 
t. A vcs.ci to swim upon the water, usually applied 
to that in which Noah was preserved fVoi'l the uni¬ 
versal deluge ; but tint wholly. t 

Moke thee an arte of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make 
in the ark, and shall pitch it within and without with pitch. 

Genesis, vi. 14. 
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Tlie one just man alive, by his command. 

Shall build a wondrous ark, as thou heheldV, 

•To stive himself and household, from amidst 
A world devote to universal wreck. Afit/o-r. 

And when site could not longer hide him, she took for him. 
an ark of bulrushes, mid daubed « viith slime and with pitch, 
and put the child therein. ICj-uii. i>. 

2. The repository of the covenant of Gotl with the 
Jews.. 

This coder was of shitt’in wood, covered with plates m 
leave, of gold, being two cubits and a half in length, a euh.i 
and a half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings 
of gold 011 each side, through whi n th" staves were put for 
carrying it. Upon the top of it was a kind oi gold crown ail 
around it, and two cherubim, were fast, ned to the cover. It 
contained the two tables of stone, written by the hand of God. 

k Catmrl. 

3. A chest., coffer, or binn ; so used in most of the 
lungliagft, tiled in the etymology: and still common, 
in this sense, in our northern counties. 

Tite out-, the inurgaritc or pearl: flu-other, the cabinet or 
ark to kerp tins jewel. * l!p. A'ing, Van- Palatine, p. 0. 

Bearing that precious relike in an title 
Of gold. S. -miser, F. (}. iv. v. i-. 

Arm.'}' it. <■-. [Goth, anus, (.'eh. arm , Sax. upm, 
etijun, Germ .arm, Lai. «rw/w.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the 
shoulder. 

Ill h#ce lift up iny hand a gains’ the* fatherless, when f saw my 
help in the gate, then let mini' ai m fall from my shoulderbladv, 
nuil uiin* arm he broken fom tire hone. Jut,. 

lake helpless friends, who view (Vein shorn 
Tim labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar. 

So .tood they with their arms aero,,. Jin/den. 

2. The bow of a tree. 

Thjj trees spread out their arms to ;I.,id:’ her face, 

Hut she mi elbow loan'd. Sid lire. 

Where the tall oak hi, spreading arms entwines, 

And with the beech a mutual shade combine. Can. 

3. An inlet of water front the sea. 

full ill the it litre of the sacred wood, 

An arm ari.otii of the Stygian flood. Jin/dri ', .F.n. 

We have vet seen hut an ai m of this sea of b ’.tut v. A 'urns. 

4. Power; might. In this senseis used the secular 
arm, &c. 

Cursed lie the man that trusteth in man, and rnnketh flesh 
hi. arm, and whose heart departelh from the Lord. .Ter. xvii. 5. 

O God, thy arm was here ! 

And not to ns, but to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe v\e all. Shaksp'-arr, Urn. /•'. 

A tot’s r,M>. it. a. A phrase taken from boxing, in 
which the weaker man may overcome the stronger, 
if lie can, keep him from closing. 

Such a one as ran keep I.ini at arm's end, need nev . r wish 
for a better 1 ompmiion. Si,tanAre,, t-n. 

l'or my sake In- comfortable, hold^jcath awhile ; r tlie er.-ut 
end. , Sitakspeure . 

In the same sense is used Hull’s lcttgf 7 i. 

Arm's reach.* n.r. [Sax. cnpin-ycpece, Cu'dinoi .] 
M’itltin the stretch or reach of tlie arm. V. 

To ARM. v. a. [arm-1, I.at.J 

1. To tarnish with armour of defence, or weaponr of 
ollbncc. 

And when Abram Iicard that his brother was taken ceptive, 
he armed his trained servants, horn iujiis own tiouse, three hun¬ 
dred and eighteen, ;jml'pursued them unto Han. Genes..,. 

True coiisLious honour is to feel no sin ; 
lie’s arm'd without, that’s innocent within. . Tope, 

2* 'I'o plate withlrtffl^bing that may add strength. 

VTIie.ir Wounded steeds 

* York out their armed heels at their dead masters. Shakspearc. 
3. To furnish ;^to fit up: as, to arm a loadstone, is 
to case it with iron. 
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You must «rm .y<ror hook with the line in the inside of it. 

, Walton’s Angler. 

Having pasted ihc callus,. I left off those tents, and dressed 
it with otliers armed with digestives. Wiseman's Surgery. 

4. To provide against. ' 

Hi* servant, arm’d against such coverture, 

Reported unto nil, that he was sure 

A nohle gentleman of high regard. Spenser. 

To AnM. v. n t To lakt} arms; to be fitted with 
arms. 

Think wc king Ilarry strong; 

And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. Shatspenrc. 

ARMA'DA.^c n. s. [Span, a fleet of war, from the 
Lat. nr mat a, supplying class in, the fleet.] An 
armament for sea; a fleet of war. It is often erro¬ 
neously spelt arnuulo. B. Jonson writes it cor¬ 
rectly. • • 

In a!! the tnid-rurth seas was left no road 
Wherein the pm>nn his hold head untwines, * 

Spread was tile ho g^aruiaita wide ami hroad, 

I ; ronv Venice, (iencs, and towns which them confine.', tail for. 

So liy a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armada of convicted sail 

Is* scatter’d and disjoin'd from fellowship. Shalrp, i re. 

T could report more actions \ et of weight * 

Out of this orb, as here of eighty-eight. 

Against the proud Armada, stil’d by Spain 

The Invjiicihle, that eqyer’d all the main. ^ 

B. .Jonson, Masques at Court. 
At length resolv’d to assert the watery ball, 

He m himself did whole armadas bring: * 

Him aged seamen might their master call. 

And chi >se for general, were he not their king. Dryden. 

ARMADl'I.LO. n. s. [Spanish.] A four-footed 
animal of Brasil, as big as a cat, with tt snout 
like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet like' a 
hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard scales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires 
under them like the tortoise. lie lives in holes, 
or in the water, being of the amphibious kind. 
His settles are of a bony or cartilaginous substance ; 
hut they are easily pierced. This animal hides 
himself a third part of the year under ground. 
He feeds upon roots, sugar-canes, fruits, and 
poultry. When he is caught, he draws up his 
teet anti head to his belly, and rolls himself up 
in a ball, which the strongest hand cannot open: 
and he must he brought near the lire before he 
will shew his nose. His flesh is white, fat, tender, 
and more delicate than that of a sucking pig. 

Trevonx. 

AhtMAMENT.'f" n. s^farniamenlum, Lat.] A force 
equipped for war, military or naval. 

So small were her ainuaments, ami her councils thus divided. 

jig. Bryant’s Troy. 

.He possessed neither such courage, nor such vigour and 'ac¬ 
tivity (if mind, as to undertake in person the. conduct of the 
armament. Uobrrtson. 

Armamf/ntary. n. s . [armamentarium, Lat.] An 
armoury; a magazine or arsenal of warlike imple¬ 
ments. 5. l)id. 

■» , » ■ 

A'rman. 11. s. A cortfection for restoring appetite in 
horses. . Diet. 

A'r mature. 71. s. [armatvra, JLat.]* 

1. Armour; something to defondthe body from hurt. 
Others should tie tinned with hard shells; others with prtc- % 
klcs; the rest that,have no such armature, should be endued 
with grejit swiftness' uildjp.grnuity. liny on the Creation. 

von. 1. 
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2 . Offensive weapons; less properly. 

Idle double armature i, a more destructive engine than the 
tumultuary weapon. Decay of Pit ty. 

A'rmed. ad}, [lit heraldry.] Is used hi respect of 
bctisls mid birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, 
feet, beak, talons, or tusks, are of a different colour 
from the*rest ; a--, he bears a cock or a falcon armed , 
or. Chambt rs. 

A'lnu.n Chair.'Y tt. s. [from armed and chair, I)r. 
Johnson says; but ii is usually called, 1 believe, 
an arm-chair. So wc *ay, an lUnne-chair.] An 
elbow-chair, or a chair with rests for the arms. 

Aiimk'xian Bolt. n. s. A fatty medicinal kind of 
earth, of a pale reddish colons, which takes its name 
from the country of Ariifenia. 

• •«, i 1 

Aiime'xivx Stone, n. s. A mineral stone or earth 
of a blue colour, spotted with green, lilac!., ar.rl 
yellow; anciently brought onh fronuArineiii-i. 1’tit 
now found in (ieni-.mt, and the Tirol, ll hears 
;t near rese|jdilanee*to lapis lazuli, from which it. 
seems only to (lifter in degree of n.n&fri’.y ; it being 
softer, and speckled with green instead of gold. 

• Chambers, 

Aiime'xtal. 7 mi). [ armen/ulis. or armen/imo, Lat.] 

A'u.mkntinf,. 3 Belonging to a drove or herd of cattle. 

• Did. 

Armexto m:. udj. [armentosus, Lat.] Abounding with 

cattle. * Did. 

A'uvnri..# n. s. [from arm and full. The Danes 
have also arm-fluid. This *s an old English sub¬ 
stantive, which neither Dr. Johnson, nor subse¬ 
quent lexicographers, have thought worthy of no¬ 
tice.] What the arm can hold. 

’Tis not the wealth of I’lutus, nor the cold 
Lockt in the heart of earth, can buy away 
This armful from me; this had been a ransom 
To have redeem’d the great Augustus Cesar, 

Had he been taken* Ilea 11111. and il. Philastcr , iv. i. 

He comes so lazily on in a simile, with his “ armfvtl of 
weeds,” and demeans himself in the dull expression so like 
a dough-kneaded tiling. Milton, A pot. for Snuectymnuus. 

Let that happy soul hold fast 

Her heavenly armful. Crashaw’s Poem, p. 5 9. 

A'rmgaunt. adj. [from arm anil gaunt..] Slender as 
the arm. *• * ■*'’ 

So he nodded, • l 

And soberly did mount an drmgauut steed. Shahspeare, 

A'nMHpLE. n. s. [from arm and hole.] Tito cavity 
under tfie .shoulder. 

Tickling is most in the soles of the feet, and under the arm¬ 
holes, und on the .ides. The cause is the thinness of the skin 
in those part', joined with the rareness of being touched there. 

Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

Armi'gerous. adj. [from armiger, Lat. an armory- 
bearer.] Bearing arms. 

A'r.mii.laryc adj. [from armilla, Lat. a bracelet. 
Resembling a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane Sphere are supposed to be 
described ou the convex surface of n sphere, which js hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the sphere’s sur¬ 
face to he cut away, except those ports oti which such circles 
are described; then that sphere is called an armiliary sphere, 
because it appears in the form of several circutar rings, or 
bracelets, put together in it tine position. 

Harris’s Description of the (itdies. 

A'rmili.atud. adj. [armiUatm, Lat.} Having brace¬ 
lets. Did. 
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A'rmings. n. s. [in n ship.] The same with waste 
clothes, being clothes hung about the outside of 
the ship’s upper works fore and aft, and before the 
cubbrige heads. Some are also bang round the 
tops, called top armings. Chambers. 

Armi'nian.# n. s. He who supports the., tenets of 
Arminius. 

The Annuiian may be tempted to trust too much to himself, 
and too little to God. Burnet on the Articles, Art. 17. 

I am not, nor would be, accounted willingly Armiuiun, 
Calvinist, or Lutheran, (names of division,) but a Christian. 
For my faith was never taught by the doctrine of men. 

Mountain's Appeal to Ceesar, p. 10. 

Armi'nian* adj. Relating to the .iect or doctrine 
of Arminius. 

He that lias looked into controversy, and especially those 
two, which are now the most considerable, the Armiuian, and 
the Sociniaii. South, Sermons, ix. 315. 

Armi'xiamsm.* n. s. The tenets of Arminius. 

For Arminianism, I must and do protest before God and 
bis angels, the time is jet to come that I ever read [a] word in 
Arminius. Mouutagu’s Appeal to Ceesar, p. u. 

Laud, Neil, jfcfontagn, and other bishops were all supposed 1 
to Ik? tainted With Arminianism. Hume, Hist of England. 

lie [Bishop Hall] soon became eminent in tlic theology of 
those times, preached against predestination before prince 
Henry with unrivalled applause, and discussed the doctrines 
of Arminianism in voluminous dissertations. 

Horton, Hist. ling. Poet. iv. a. 

Armi'potence. h. s', [from anna, arms, and potentia, 
power, Latin.] Power in war. 

Armi'potent. adj. [ annipotem , Lnt.] Powerful in 
arms; mighty in war. 

The maniiold linguist, and the omnipotent soldier. 

" Shakspeure. 

For if our God the Lord omnipotent, 

Those armed angels in our aid down send. 

That were at Dathan to his prophet sent, 

Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 

Beneath the low’ring brow, and on a bent. 

The temple stood of Mars omnipotent. Drydcn. 

Armi'sonous. adj. [armisonits, Lat.] Hustling with 

armour. 

A'aMisi'iCE.-j* n. s. [annislitium, Lat.] A short truce; 
a cessation of arms for a short time. 

Many reasons of prudence might incline the king of England 
to think this armistice more desirable than a continuance of 
the war. Lyttelton. 

A'rMLJJ88.* adj. [from arm anti less."} 

1. Without art arm. * 

On a waf this king hi. even cast, 

And saw an hand armies, that wrote full fast. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale. 

1. Without weapons or arms. 

Truth laughs at death. 

And terrifies the killer more than kill’d : 

Integrity thus armless seeks her foes, 

Anri never needs the target, nor the sword. 

Bow, nor envenom’d shafts. 

Beaum. and FI. Queen of Corinth, iv. 3. 

Next, we reave thy sword, 

■And give thee armlets to thy enemies. 

Beaum. and FI. Knig/il of Malta, v. 2. 

They of the religion, arc now townless and armless. 

Howell, Instruct, for For. Travel, p. 116. 

The king of Morocco, and others with «uyumy — suddenly 
invaded Spain, lying armlets and open; ana so conquered it. 

Flowed, Letters, i. 3. 

A'rmlet. it. s. [from arm.'] 

1. A little arm; as, an armlet of tbe sea. 

a. A piece of armour for tlic arm. 1 

3. A bracelet for the arm. 

And, when she takes thy hand, and doth seem kind. 

Doth search what rings and armlets she can find. Donne. 

12 


Every nymph of the flood her tresses rolling. 

Throws off her armlet of pearl iq % plain. JJryder.. 

A'rmo'niac. n. s. [erroneously so written for ammo¬ 
niac.] A sort of volatile Bait. See Ammoniac. 

A'RMOBEii.’t* h. s. [armoricr, Fr.] It i s usually 

written armourer. 

1. I le that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought’ , 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. Shahpcarr. 

The armourers make their steel more tough aad pliant, by- 
aspersion of water and juice of herbs. Bacon. 

The whole division that to Mars pertains, 

All trades ol’death that deal in steel for gains T 
Were there: The butcher, armorer, oua smith, 

Who forges sharpen’d fnuchions, or the scythe. Dry den. 

When arm’rcrs temper in the ford 
The kcen-edg’d pole-ax, or the shining sword. 

The red-hyt metal hisses in the lake. Pope. 

2. lie that dresses another in armour. 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakspenre. 

The morning he wus to join battle with Hamid, his armorer 
put on his buckpiccc before, and his breastplate behind. 

„ Camden. 

Aumo'uiAL.-)- adj. [ armorial , Fr.] 

1. Belonging to the arms or escutcheon of a family, 
as ensigns armorial. 

These five cinques, or these 23 round spots, which in arms 
do signify numbers, as some writers have observed, have not 
been only imprinted upon their altars, but being (as it is 
probable) from thence derived, have been accounted a 
symbolical device and made armorial. 

Potter on the Numb. 666. p. 176. 

It is not even from domesday-book, pedigrees in the heralds’ 
office,r armorial bearings, &c. that this controversy is to lie 
finally and effectually adjusted. Warlon, Enq. Rowl. p. 144. 

2 . Simply, belonging to armour. Cutgrave. 

Armo'ricav.* adj. Relating to Armorica or Basse 
Bretagne, now Brilany. 

Mr. Lhwyd says he lias "thoughts to pass from Cornwall 
into Bretagne in France, in order to pick up the remains of 
the Armorican dialect. 


I otters, (Bp. NieeJson to Charlett,) i, j ij. 
An ingenious French antiquary supposes, that the com¬ 
munications of the Armoricans with the Cornish had chiefly 
contributed to give a roughness or rather hardness to the 
romance or French language in some of the provinces, 
towards the eleventh century, which was not before discernible. 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Port. i. Diss. 1. 
Aumo'rjck.* adj. Armorican, 

What resounds 

In fable or t romance of Uther’s son, 

Begirt with British and Armorick knights. Milton, P. L. i. 381. 

The Armorick language now spoken in Britany, is a dialect 
of tbe Welsh; and so strong a resemblance still subsists 
between the two languages, that, in our late conquest of 
Bclicisic, such of our soldiers as were natives of Wales were 
understood by the peasantry. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poet. i. Diss.i. 

A'rmorist. n. s. [from armour.] A penbn skilled in 
heraldry. J)ict. 

A'liMORV.-f* n, s. [old Fr. armoirie. Span, arttferia, 
L. Lnt. armarium.] Usually written armourt/. 

1. The place in which arms are reposited for use. 

The sword. 

Of Michael, from the armoury of God, 

Was giv’n him temper’d so, that neither keep. 

Nor solid,-might resist that edge. Milton, P. L. 

With plain neraick rnapitude of mind. 

And celestial vigour armM, 

> Their armouries and magazines contemns. Milton, S. A. 
Let a pmn consider these virtues, with the contrary sins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or magaaiue, let him furnish his 
conscience w ith texts of scripture.„ . South. 
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s. Armour; arras of defence. 

«. Nidi at hand 

Celestial armoury, shields, lielms, and spears,' * 

Hung high, with diamond darning, and with gold. Milton, P.L. 
3. Ensigns armorial. , ,, 

Well worthy he you of that armory. 

Wherein you have great glory won this day. Spenser, F. Q. 

Your great grandfather, Henry the Seventh, (whether more 
valfant, or fortunate, I know not,) being almost at once an exile 
and a conquered, united, by the marriage of Elizabeth of York, 
the white rose and the red, the armories of two very powerful 
families. Sir II. fYotton, Panrgyr. to K. Ch. I. 

A'hmour.'J” w.s. [armurc, Fr. armatwa, Lat.] De¬ 
fensive aims; a word not frequent in the plural 
number. 

Your friends are Up, and buckle on their armour. Shaktpcarc. 

That they might not go nuked among their enemies, the 
only armour that Christ allows them, is prudence aud inno¬ 
cence. South. 


We’ll want no mistresses, 
fiood swords, and good strong armours. 1 " 

Bcaum. and FI. Knight of Malta, ii. 5. 

AitJlo v K-BEAHF.il. n.s. [from armour and bear.’] lie 
that carries die armour of another. 

His armour-bearer first, aud next lie kill'd f 
Ilis charioteer. Dryden. 

A'rmpit. n. s. [from arm and jn't.'] The hollow place 
under the shouldej. I 

The hiuullcs to these gouges are made so long, that the han¬ 
dle may reach under the armpit of the workman. Moxtm. 

Others hold their plute under the left arrnjnl, the best 
situation lor keeping it warm. Swift. 


Arms. n. s. Without the singular number, [arma, Lat.] 

t. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence. 

Those arms which Mars before , 

Had giv’n the vanquish'd, now the victor boro. Pope. 

2. A state of hostility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With man) more ronfed'rates, are in arms. Shakspearr. 

3. War in general. 

Arms and the man I sing. Dryden. 

Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms, 

Both breathing slaughter, both resolv’d in arms. Pope. 

4. Action ; the act of taking arms. 

Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpet sung. Milton. 

And seas and rocks aud skies rebound, 

To arms, to arms, to arms ! Pope. 

5. The ensigns armorial of a family. 

A'umy. m. s. farmer, Fr.] 

1. A collection of armed men, obliged to obey one 

man. , Locke. 

Number itself importeth not much in armies, where the peo¬ 
ple are of weak courage. Baron. 

Tlte meanest soldier, that has fought often in an army, has 
a tmer knowledge of war, than he that has writ whole volumes, 
but never was in uny battle. South. 

The Tuscan leaders, and their army sing, 

Which follsffrd great Aineas to the war; 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. Dryden. 

2. A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory nn army of good words. 

Shatispeare, Merchant of Venire. 

Arna'tto.# 1 n. s. A vegetable production of tlte 

Arno'tto. J West Indies. 

Arnotlo dyeth of iumf an orange-colour, is used with pot¬ 
ashes upon silk, linen, and cottons, but not upon cloth, as being 
not apt to penetrate into a thick substance. 

Sir fr. Petty, in Sprafs Hist, of the Royal Society, p. 39^. 

Amatto is mixed up by tlte Spanish Americans with their 
chocolate, to which it gives, In their opinion, ■ an elegiyit 
tincture and great medicinal virtue. They suppose that it 
strengthens the. stomach, stops fluxes, and abates febrile 
symptoms; but its priaoifsd consumption is among painters 


and dyers. It is sometimes used by the Dutch farmers to jpve 
a richness of colour to their butter: and my small quantities 
of it are said to be applied iu die same manner in the English 
dairies. Guthrie’* Geography. 

Abo'ivt. See Aroynt. 

AROMA.* n.s. [Gr. olgupx, Fr. ardme.] Used 
by some writers for myrrh; anti in chymistry, sig¬ 
nifies the odorant principle, the volatile spirit, of 
plants. 

Aroma'ticai.. atlj. [from aromatick. ] Spicy; frag¬ 
rant; high scented. 

All things that arc hot and aramatical do preserve liquors or 
powders. Bacon. 

Volatile oils refresh the animal spirits, but likewise are en¬ 
dued with ail the bad qualities of such substances, producing 
all the effects of an oily and dramatical acrimony. Arbuthnot . 
Aroma'tick.'J' atlj. [ b'r.vromatiqtie .] 
r. Spicy* 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a hall. 

And now their odours arm’d against them fly: 

Some preciously by shntter’d porcelain fall, 

And sonic by aromatick splinters die. Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; strong scented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brtffti. 

Die of a rose in aromatick pain. Pope. 

Aroma'ticks. n.s. Spices. 

They were furnished for exchange of theft aroniatuks, and 
other proper commodities. Ralegh. 

Aromatiza'tion. n. s. [from aromatize.’] The min¬ 
gling of a due proportion of aromatick spices or 
drugs with any medicine. 

To Auo'MATiZK.-f- v. a. [Fr. atomatizer.] 

1. To scent with spices; to impregnate with spices. 

Drink the first cup at supper hot, and half an hour before 
supper something hot and aromatized. Bacon. 

2 . T o scent; to pcrfiune. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputetb this unsavoury odour, 
as though aromatized by their conversion. Brown. 

Aro'matizer.# n.s. [from the verb.] That which 
gives spicy quality. 

Of other strewing*, and aromatizers, to enrich our sallets, we 
have already spoken. Evelyn. 

Aro'se. The preterite of the vprb arise. See 
Arise. 

Aro'i'nd. adv. [from a and round.] 

1. In a circle. 

He shall extend his propagated sway. 

Where- Atlns turns the rowling heav’ns around. 

And his broad shouiders with their lights ate crown’d. Dryden. 

2. On every side. • \ 

And all above was sky, and ocean nil around. Dryden. 
Auo'und. prep. About; encircling, so as to en¬ 
compass. 

From young Iiilus head 
A lambent flame arose, which gentlv spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden. 

To Aro'use. r. a. [from a and rouse.] 

1. To wake from sleep. 

How loud howling wolves arouse the jades, 

That drag the tragic melancholy night. Shahspeare. 

2. To raise up; to excite. 

But absent, what funtnstick woes qrous’d 
Rage in each thought, by restless musing fed, 

ChUl the warm check, mid blast the bloom of life. Thomson. 
AnoV.-f* adv. [Formerly written on rent. Spenser 
writes mew, Fr. rue, Goth, rad, line or order. Sec 
liow.] 

1. In a row; with the breasts all bearing against the 
same line. 

Then some green gowns are by the lasses worn 
In chastest plays, till home they walk arow. Sidney. 
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Hut niiii | ■nr.' >.‘,-'iv miikt and more slow. 

And twenty, '\mk in rank, they rode wow. Dry den. 

i. Nucco—ively; in order; one alter another. 

My inii-li r nml his man are both broke loose, 

Heaton the minds nro.e, and bound the doctor. 

Shah span (. Comedy of Rrrours. 

’i iiroo day:, a: vie. to pass UlC open '-tn ei. 

Mir. fir Miip/st rates, p.yji. 

Ano vNT, "j* adv. [This wort!, I)r. Johnson says, is 
of uncertain etum.iogy; and he oIK-rs none. ‘ IVr- 
haps it may be referred to the old Fr. rcigner, (from 
the Lat. areri’nnto, nr to pare, to dip; and 

figuratively, toketp under, to himlcrlVoni rising, to 
disarm. See Cotgiave in Y\ . m/^n r. and r./Dgu.r; 
a very proper meaning to bo .used (as the word it. 
used) in exorcising a witch; that is, be thou dis¬ 
armed, be thou kept niftier, stand ofb] .Me gone: 
away : a word of e\p,i! ion, or avoiding. 

Smut Witbold Cooled it,l iee the Mold, 

He met the night-marc, and her nine Cold, 

Hid her alight, and her lruth plight. 

And urof.ni thee, uiteli, ' trot/nt thee ! Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

ARPEGGIO^ n.s. [I till.] In miisick, tlie distinct ■) 
sound of the notes of im instiuinental chord, plainly 
heart! in succession, accompanying the voice. 

The tuner.it ..on;:—was sung in recitative over hi- grate lit 
n raearaide, or rhapsodlst, who occasionally sustained his toiee 
w.th arpeggios swept over the strings of the harp. 

W’nthci’s Hist. Mi ni, of the Irish UartU, p. vj. 

ARQEEIi[-SA'DK .* n.s. [Fr. Existing in old Fr. 
under a very different meaning, that of ike Awl of 
an arquebnse but perhaps formed, in consequence 
cf being applied to wounds made by that weapon.] 

A distilled water, applied to a bruise or wound. 

Yon will find a letter from iny d-ter to thank you Cor the 
arqurbuntil<• water, which you sent her. ‘Chert, i .'n 

A'Houl.nrsE.'f- n.s. [Fr. spelt falsely barqtn'tws. 
When guns were first used, u bow was joined to 
the same stock which served for the musqnet, and 
thence it was called by Menage arcubugio.] A hand 
gun. It seems to have anciently meant much the 
same as our carabine, or fusee. ' 

A hitrqiuhit.se, or ordnance, will he farther heard from the 
mouth of the piece, than bark wards or on the sides. Bacon, 

A'iiquebusieu. n. s. [from arquebusef] A soldier 
armed with an arquebuse. 

He compassed them in wall fifti cri thousand arqurb.niers, 
whom'he,had brought with him i^ell appointed. Knolhs. 

A'nu.* w. .f. [Dan. a.-. Sued, air , Sax. tijipa.] A 
mark or seam, made by a flesh-wound ; a cicatrice. 
Used in Cumberland, and other northern counties. 

The heaten plaister cos’d the painful sair, ‘ 

The arr indeed remains, but naethins: inair. 

V Uelph’s Rooms, p. 2. 

A'hoa.# n. s. [Lat. arrha or arra.'\ A pledge. Not 
now in use. 

By hi,, spiritc hath God grafted us into his Christ, as the 
hraunches are iuto the true vine, by whose sap, even his sayd 
spiritc, we have not oneJy ouMsrrtt and earnest penny of his 
assured covenant, but also are set so sure into eternal! life, 
th.it it i. impossible for sin tie, satun, flesh, or whatsoever, to 
roudenine us. * 

An.I, rs-ui oh the Hymn Uenedlt tut, (1573) p. 4. b. 

A'aiiAc.H, O'lai.’.cu, or (Tan auk. n. s. One of the 
quickest plants both in coming up and running to 
seed. Its leaves are very good in pottage. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Auba'ck, or Aua'ck.'J~ n.s. The word arack is an 
Indian name for strong waters of all. kinds; tor they 
call our spirits and brandy English arack. I3ut 
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what wc understand by the vaxxntEarack, is no Other 
than a spirit procured by-distillation from a vege- 
* table juice called toddy, which flows by Incision on*, 
of the cocoa-nut tree. ./'•). Chambers. 

1 send this to be better- known for choice of chitin, tea, 
rimin'. , ;md other Indian goods. Spectator. 

Many persons drink a spirituous liquor, or raid, which the 
Tartar mountaineers distil trom plums, sloes, dQg-berrftts, elder¬ 
berries, und wild-grapes. Pallas, Travels in the Crimea. 

AniiA'ck-puNcn.* n.s. The liquor called punch, 
composed, in a great degree, of arrack. See 
Finch. > 

I Ie gets drunk with arrack-punrh, staggers home at three in 
the morning, quarrels with the watch, and brents lamps. 

Dr. Wart on's Works, p. 186. 

They treated me with port-t/ine amt arrack-punch; and now 
and then, when they had drank so much as hardly to distinguish 
wine Vrom f water, they would conclude with aJjotUe or two of 
elarei. Grat es's Recollection of Skenstouc , p. 16. 

Eo AHU'ATGN.j' v. it. [Dr. Johnson derives this 
word, inaccurately, from the Fr. arranger, to set in 
order. It is from the old Fr. nrraigner, imp&ror, 
appolcr on justice, solliciter tin jugement, assignee. 
V. Lacom.be and Roquefort. Anti arrainier, from 
the low Lat. arrainarc, citer devanl im tribunal.] 

1. To set a thing in order, or in its place. One is 
said t 4 arraign a writ in a county, that fits it for 
trial before the justices of the circuit. A prisoner 
is said to be arraigned, where he is indicted and 
brought forth to his trial. Vowel. 

Summon a session, that wc may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady ; for as she hath 
Been piibliekly accused, so shall she have 
A justhmd open trial. Shakspeare. 

z. To accuse; to charge with faults in genciul, as in 
controversy, in a satire. 

Heversc of nature ! shall such copies then 
Arraign the originals of Maro’s peuf Roscommon. 

Ho that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lav him there: for while he despises him, lie arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 

3. It lias for before the limit. 

My own enemies 1 shall never answer; and if your lordship 
lias any, they will not arraign you Jor want of knowledge. 

Dry den, Dedication to the JEncid. 

AiuiA'tGN.MF.NT.'f' ii. s. [old Fr. araistmcut .] The 
act of arraigning; an accusation; a charge. 

In the sixth satire, which seems only an arraignment of the 
whole sex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women. 

„ Drydt it. 

The night thou [O Messed Saviour] hailst spent in watching, 
in prayer, in agony, in thy conveyance from the garden to 
Jerusalem; from Annas to Caiphus, from (.’alphas to Pilate; 
in thy restless answers, in Imfletings, and stripes; the day, in 
arraignments, in haling from place to place, m scourging*, in 
stripping, in robing and disrobing, in bleeding, in tugging under 
thy cross, in woundings and distension, in pain tirul passion. 

Itp. Halt, Contemplations. The Crm [fadin. 

Ahhai'aiknt.'X' n.s. [from array. This should bo 
the proper word for raiment, according to 
Dr. Johnson; who, however, scents not to have 
known the existence of arraiment. See R aiment.] 
Clothing; dress. 

For their taste they must have weekly fish, herbs, and fruits, 
brought weh-nigli from ull places in Italy; tor their clothing, 
the softest ttr raiments [tliutj can Ik- hail. 

Sheldon's Minifies of Antichrist, p. 176. 
, Is my condition worse than sheep ordained for slaughter, 
that crop the springing gross, clothed warm in Soft arraymcnl, 
purchased without their providence or pains ? 

Quarles, Judg. and Mer. The Slothful Man. 
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A'rrand.# n. str [Sax. tejienb, Dan. arend.] The 
old word for errands message; so written by Chuu- 
cer, and riot disused in. the time of Milton. 

Such may be said to go out upon such an arrawL 

Howell, Instruct, fur For, Travel, p. 187. 

To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in 
the proper orderfor any purpose. 

I chanc’d this day 

To *ee. two knigfits in travel tfn my way, 

(A sorry sight!) arrang’d in battle new. Spenser, F. Q. 

How effectually are its muscular fibres arranged, and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows disposed! Cheyne. 

To Arra'noe#. ». n. 

We cannot arrange with our enemy in the present conjunc¬ 
ture, without abandoning the interest of mankind. 

0 Burke’t Two Letters, p. 14. 

Arrangement.». s. [Fr. arrangement.! The act 
of puttingfin proper order; the state or being put 
in order. 1 4 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts in elastick bodies, 
which may be facilitated by use. Cheyne. 

Nor think thou secst a wild disorder there; 

Through this illustrious chaos to the sight. 

Arrangement neat and chastest order reign. 

Young, Night Th. 9. 

In my new arrangement, I ought to have placed this piece 
under the Translations. 

Wartan's Notes on MiUon's SmaUer Poems. 

He views the piles of fall’n Pcrsopolis 
In deep arrangement hide the darksome plain. 

ITcrton’s Pleasures of Melancholy 

Arra'sger.# n.s. [from arrange.'] lie who plans 
or contrives. 

None of the list-makers, the assemblers of the mob, the 
director., end arrangers, have been convicted. 

Itui/ce, Reflet lions oh the Executions in 1780. 

A'ukant.'}” nifj. [A word of uncertain etymology, 
hut probably from errunl, which being at first ap¬ 
plied in its proper signification to vagabonds, as an 
errant or arrant rogue , tliut is, a rumbling rogue, 
lost, in time, its original signification, and being by 
its use understood to imply something bad, was ap¬ 
plied at large to tiny thing that was mentioned with 
hatred or contempt. Butler says, as Mr. Malone 
observes, that it comes from a muter, Fr. (pro¬ 
nounced arrunter,) “to let out for rent or hire;” 
and so an at rani knave or whore is such a one as 
is hired to be naught. Eng. Gram. .(to. 1633, P* 2 - 
of Intlex. To this etymology 1 do not accede, but 
think with Dr. Johnson that it is a corruption of 
errant or errand : and the examples which I add, 
of errand, in this sense, are on our side.] 

1. Bad-in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
arranlest coward that ever shewed his shoulders to the enemy. 

*" Sidney, 

A vain fool grows forty times an arrunter sot than before. 

L' Estrange. 

And let him every deity adore. 

If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dryden. 

He [the devil] makes all bis subjects errand vassals, yea 
chained slaves. Bp. Hall’s Remains, p.25. 

That they were a company of errand hypocrites we have 
little cause to doubt, because our blessed Saviour, who knew 
their very thoughts, calls them [the Scribes and. Pharisees] so 
even to their faces. 

AsMon, Serm. at Guildhall Chapel, 1673, p. n. 

2. Applied to things. 

Your justification is but a miserable shifting off those tftti- 

. monies of the aucientcst fathers alleged against you, and the 
authority of some synodal canons, which are now arkmt to us. 

Milton, Anirnd. on Rem, Defence. 
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A'tntANTi.Y. adv. [from arrant.] Corruptly; shame¬ 
fully. 

Funeral tears are us arrant/y hired out as mourning clokes. 

L' Estrange. 

A / RRAS.*f v n. s. [from Arras, ;i to wn in Artois, where 
hangings arc woven.] Tapestry: hangings woven 
with images. Not often (bund in the plural 
number. 

Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras .light. Spru ;rr, F. Q. 

He’s going to his mother’s closet ; 

Behind the arras I’ll convey myself. 

To hear the process. " ,W rprare. 

As he shall pasj the galleries, I’ll place 
A guard behind the arras. ' Denham's Sophy. 

1 have of yore made many a scrambling meal 
In corners, behind arrastes, oft stairs. 

" Beaumont and Ft, Ifomau Hater, iii. 4. 

Arra'lght. v. a. [a word used by Spenser, in the pre¬ 
fer tense, of which I have not found the present, but 
suppose he derived arrcach from arrucher , Fr.] 
Seized by violence. 

Ilis ambitious sons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Spenser, F. Q. 

Arra'y.'I’ n. .?. [army, Fr. arreo, Sp. arreda, Ital. 
from reye, Teut. order. It was adopted into the 
middle Latin, mille haminum arraiatorum, Knighton.] 

1. Order, chiefly of war. [So the Sax, eopabe means 
a cohort or legion.] 

The earl espying them scattered near the army, sent one to 
command them to their at ray. • Hayward. 

Wert thou sought to deeds, 

T hat might require the array of war, thy skill 
Of conduct would be such, that all the world 
Could not sustain thy prowess. 

A general sets his army in array 
In vain, unless he fight and win the day. 

2. Dress. 

A rich throne, as bright as sunny day. 

On which there sat most brave embellished 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen. 

That women aflorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shaine-faccJness and sobriety; not with broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array. I Tim. ii. 9. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array. l>n/den. 

3. In law. Array , of the Fr. array, i. e. ordo, the 

ranking or setting forth of a jury or inquest of men 
impannelled upon a tfause. ^Thenie is (tie verb to 
array a panncl, that is, to set forth one by another 
the men impannelled. Ccncrf. 

To ARRA'Y.'f" v.a. [ arrayer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. Not much in use. 

His baree was for him uraied. Gower, Coni'. Am. b. 8. 

2. To deck; to dress; to adorn the person : with the 
particle with, or in. 

Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency, and array 
thyself with glory and beauty. Job, xl. to. 

Now went forth the morn. 

Such as in highest heaven, array'd in gold 

Empyreal. * Milton, P. L, 

One vest array'd the corps, and one they spread 
O’er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around Ilia head. Dryden. 

3. Inlaw. See An ray in law. 

ARHA , YKHs.*f' n. s. [old Fr, arraimtr, sergent do com- 
pagnie, marechal do camp.] Officers who anciently 
had the care of seeing the soldiers duly appointed 
in their armour. CtAi'el. 

ARltE AR.-f’ adv. [arriere , Fr. behind.] Behind. 
This is the primitive signification of the word, 


Milton, P. R. 

Dnihavu 


\u'tucr. F. Q. 
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which, though not now in use, seems to be retained 
by Spenser. See Rear. 

_ _ To leave with speed Atlanta swift atrrar . 

Through forests wild and unfrequented land, * 

To chase the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Sponsor, P. <2. 

To be “ arrerc," to be behind u ith account or 
reckoning. Huloet. 

ArRE'aR.'J' 77. S. 

1. That which remains behind unpaid, though due. 
Sec Arrearage. 

His boon is giv’n; his knight has gain’d the day, 

But lost the prize; til’ arrears arc yet to pay. Drydcn. 

If a tenant run away in arrear of sonic rent, the land re¬ 
mains ; that cannot be carried away, or lo>t. Lorkr. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they sro a few rags 
hung up in Westminstcr-hall, which cost an hundred millions, 
whereof they arc pai ing the Urrcars, and boasting as beitgnrs 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. Swift. 

2. Tli© rear. See Arthere. 

The first comes sometimes in the arrear. 

Howell, fn.strucl.Jbr For. Travel, p. 74. 

ARRF.'AnAGE.-f- 71. s. it word now little used. [Low 
Lat. areragium.~\ 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a 
sum of money remaining in the hands of an ac¬ 
countant ; or, more generally, any money unpaid 
at the due time, as arrearage qf rent. Cowl. 

Paget set forth the King of England’s title to his debts and 
pension from the French king; with all arrearages. Hay want. 
He’ll grant the tribute, send the arrearages. Shakspiare. 
The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan¬ 
ed, being defray cd, he Tiath brought Lurann to uphold and 
maintain herself. Howell, Vocal Forest. 

Arre'arance. «. s. The same with arrear. See 
Arrear. Did. 

To ARRE'CT.# v. a. [Lat. arrigo, part, arnrtits.} 
IV) raise or lift up. Obsolete. 

Arreetyngc my sight: >warde the zodiakc, 

The signes xij for to beholde afarre. Skelton, IWins, p. 9. 
Akrk'ct.* adj. [Lat. arrectus.~} Erected; liguralivcly, 
attentive. 

God speaks not to the idle and unconcerned hearer, but to 
the vigilant and arrect. lip. Snialridge, Serin, p. y. 

Having large ears, perpetually exposed and arrcct. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, $ it. 
Eager for the event, 

Around the beldame all arrcct they hung. 

Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell’d. 

Akensiile, FI. of Tmag. b. i. 
ARnEN'T a'tm> n 11. s., [from ' arrendur. Span, to farm, 
or old Fr. arrenter low Lat. arrendare. ] Is, in 

the forest law, the licensing on owner of lauds in 
the forest, to inclose them with a low hedge ami 
small ditch, in consideration of a yearly rent. Did. 
ARR*vri / Tious.'J~ adj. [arreptus, Lat.] 

1. Snatched away. 

2. [from ad and repo."] Crept in privily. 

3. Mad. [Lot. arreptitins.’) 

■ Mock oracles, and odd arreptiliovs fruntiek extravagancies. 

. Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 

Aiuie'st. «. s. [front arrester, Fr. to stop.] 

1. In law, * 

A stop or stay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, 
is said to be arrested. To plead in arrest of judge¬ 
ment, is to shew cause why judgment should be 
stayed, though the verdict ot the twelve be passed. 
To plead in airest of taking the inquest upon the 
former issue, is to shew cause why an inquest should 
n<$ be taken. An arrest is a certain restraint of a 
’s person, depriving him of h» own will, and 
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binding it to bedoraebbedient to the will of the law, 
and may be called the Beginning of imprisonment. 

■j , : v. Vowel. 

If 1 could speak so wiiriw under kn arrest, I would send for 
my creditors; yet I had an HefhayeTlhe foppery of freedom, as 
the morality of imprisonment. Sh ok spear e. 

2. Any caption, seizurebf thepei^on. 

To the rich man, who had promised himself ease for many 
years, it was a sad arrest, thgt Ids soul wrs surprised the first 
night. - - Taylor. 

3. A Stop. * 

The stop and arrest of the air sheweth, that .the air hath 
little appetite of ascending. Bacon. 

Arre'st. n. s. [In horsemanship.] A mangey hu¬ 
mour between the ham and pastern of the hinder 
legs of a horse. ’’ Diet. 

To ARRIj'ST. v. a. [ arrester , Fr. to stjpp.] 

1. do seize by a mandate from a court or officer of 
justice.* See Arrest. 

Good tidings, my Lord Hastings, for die which 
I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason. Shakspcarr. 

There’s one y under arrested, and carried to prison, was worth 
five thousand of you all. Shahtpearr. 

2 . To seize any thing by law. 

He hath enjoy ed nothing of Ford’s but twenty pounds of 
money, which must be paid to Master Brook; his horses are 
arrestedt for it. , Shaktpcare. 

3. To seize; to lay hands on; to detain by power. 

But when ns Morpheus had with leaden maeo 
Arrested all that goodly company. Spenser, F. Q. i. iv. 44. 

Age itself, which, of all tilings in the world, will not he 
ballled or defied, shall begin to arrest, seize, and remind us of 
our mortality. i South. 

4. To with-hold ; to hinder. 

This defect of the English justice was the main impediment 
that did arrest and stop the course of the conquest. Davies, 

As often as my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed. Dryden. 

Nor could ner virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thousand lovers, the relentless hand 

Of dentil arrest. Philips. 

5. To stop motion. 

To manifest the eongnlative power, we have arrested the 
fluidity of new milk, ami turned it info ». curdled substance. 

Boyle. 

6 . To obstruct; to stop. 

Ascribing the- causes of tilings to secret proprieties, hath 
arrested and laid asleep all true enquiry. Bacon. 

To ARRE'T.* v.a. [old Fr. arrester, am ter ; low 
Lat. arreturc. ] Obsolete; but frequent in Spenser. 
To assign; to allot; to decree. 

■ The charge, which God doth unto me arret, 

Of his deare safety, I to thee commend. 

Sjsdkser, F. Q. ii. viii. S. 

But, after that, the judges did arret her j 

Unto the second best that lov’d her belter, lb. F. Q, iv. v. u t 

Aiire't.* 11. s. [from the verb.] A dcci-ecv 

ARHE / TTEi)k'J* adj. [anetatus, low Lat.] fie that is 
convened liefore a judge, and charged with a 
crime. It is used sometimes lor imputed or laid 
unto; as, no folly may be arretted to one under age. 
Cermet. See To Arret. 

To Arhi / ce.'{~ v. a. [ arrideo, Lat.] 

1. To laugh at. 

2. To smile; to look pleasantly upon one. 

3. To please wqjl; to content wi th delight; which 
Dr. Johnson has not noticed. , This is the delini- 

1 tion in our old dictionaries, and it agrees with the 
usage,of it by Ben Jonson; who, .however, ridicules 
the word with much humOUr. 
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A pretty air; in general, I like jt well : hgtin particular, 
your longdie-note did aryide.mt most. 

’ \ B.lomott/CydffMtRevel*. 

F. ’Fore heavens, Lis hua»ur«rrid« me exceedingly. . 

C. Ar rides you? . i,;! - .; " 

F. Ay, plenses me.^Spox tm’t,) / am bo haunted at the 
court, and at my lodging with y$ur refined choice spirits, that 
it makes me clean of another garfi§[ another sheaf, 1 know not 
•how! I cannot frame me to your harsh vulgar phrase, ’tis 
against toy genius! B. Jonsorj, Evert/ Man out ofhi* Humour. 

Arbi'eiib.j^s- [French.] The last body of an army, 
for which we now use rear. 

The horsemen might issue forth without disturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without shufHing with the battail or 
arrierc. ' f Hayward. 

Arrive n.VN.'f' n. k. [Casscneuvc derives this word 
from atriti'e and ban : Ban denotes the convening of 
the nohlcssa^or vassals, who hold fees immediately 
of the,crQwi&and arrierc , those who only Tiokf of the 
king mediately. It is also written baud.] A general 
proclamation, by which thcKingof France*summons 
to the war all that hold of him, both his own vassals 
or the noblesse, and the vassals of his vassals. 

•This sea being of too limited a surface to yield competent 
supply to to vast a region labouring universally under this 
calamity, nature seems distressed and reduced to her last 
shifts; and, when her common methods fail, summons (as it 
werej her arrierc band to prevent, for ought we know, some sort 
of dissolution. Sir IP. Sheere, Disc, of the Medit.Xiea, p. *6. 

Thus vice, the standard rear’d; her arrierc ban 
Corruption call’d, and loud she gave the word. • 

Thornton, Cattle of Indolence, ii. 30. 

Arri'ere fee, or fief. Is a tee dependant on a 
superiour one. These fees commenced, when dukes 
and counts, rendering their governments hereditary, 
distributed to their officers parts of the domains, 
and permitted those officers to gratify the soldiers 
under them, in the same manner. 


ArrTere vassal. Tlie vassal of a vassal. Trevoux. 

Ahri^sion. 7i, s. [arrisio, Lat.] A smiling upon. 

Did. 

Arrival. n. s. [from arrive.] The act of coming to 
any place; and, figuratively, the attainment of any 
purpose. 

How are wc changed, since wc first saw the queen ? 

She, like the sun, docs still the same appear. 

Bright as she was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The imravelling is the arrival of Ulysses upon his own inland. 

Broome, View of Epick Poetry. 

Arri'vance. n. s. [from arrive .] Company cotuintr: 
not in use. 


Every minute is expectancy 

Of more arrivang^ Shahpcnrr. 

To AKRTVETp- n. [ arriver , Fr. to come on shore.] 
1. To OTthe to any place by water. 

At jength arriving on the banks of Nile, 

Wcarieiyirith length of ways, and worn with toil, 

Shy laid her down. Dryden. 

a. Td reach any place by travelling. <* 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his estate, we 
stopped at a little inn, to rest ourselves and our horses. 
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3 . To reach any point. 

The bounds of ull body we have no difficulty to arrive at; 
hut when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro* 
fife*. Ux-ke. 

4. To gain toy tiring, by progre*eiv%approach. 

It is the highest wttfeun by despising the world to arrive at 
heaven ; tinware toteweta who converge with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in speculation^ wfiot they could 
neve* arrive at by j>rnctice, and avoid the snores of the crafty. 

' M * Additoth, 


5. The thing at which we arrive is always supposed to 
be good. 

6 . To happen; with to before the person or thing. 
This, sense seems not proper, Dr. Johnson says t 
but our best authors use it. 

Happy ! to whom this glorions death arrive*, 

. More to be valued than a thousand lives. Waller. 

‘ rn the age of that poet, [JEschylus/] the Greek language was 
arrived to its full perfection, llrydeu, Pref. to Trod, and Crettida. 

Whether he that has these notions of repentance, is ever like 
to arrive to the truth of repentance. He. alone knows, who 
knows whether He will give such an .me another heart or no. 

South, Scrm. vii.116. 

To Arhi've.# v. a. To reach. 

Ere wc could arrive the point propos’d. 

Shakspcare, Jtd. Cctar. 

Ere he arrive 

The happy isle. Afdton, P. L. ii. 408. 

Lest a worse woe arrive him. Alii Lon, Treat, of Civil Power. 

To Arro'de. v. a. [ arrodo, Lat.] To gnaw or nibble. 

Did. 

A'rrogance. 7 ». s. [arrogantin, Lat.] The act or 
• A'hrogancy. 3 quality of taking much upon one'fi 
self; that species of pride which consists in exor¬ 
bitant claims. 

Stanley, notwithstanding she’s your wjfe, 

And loves not me; be you, good lord, assur’d. 

1 hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shakspcare. 

Pride hath no other glass 
To shew itself but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shaktpeare. 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth do I hate. * Prop, viii.13. 

Discoursing of matters dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arrogancy, entreat a credulity. 

’ Brown,Vulg. Err. 

Humility it expresses hv the stooping and bending of the 
head; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we say, tossed up. 

Dryden, Dufretnoy. 

A'rrogant. aiij. [arrogant, Lat.] Given to make 
exorbitant claims; haughty: proud. 

Feagh’s right unto that country which he claims, or the - tig- 
niory therein, must be vain and arrogant. Spenser on Ireland. 

An arrogant wajTof treating with other princes and states, is 
natural to popular governments. Temple. 

A'nitoGANTLY.'j adv. [from arrogant .] In an arro¬ 
gant manner. 

Not enterprising to run afore, and so, by their rashness, be¬ 
come the greatest himlercrs of such things, os they more arro¬ 
gantly than godly would seem, (by their own private authority) 
most hotly to set forward. • K. lidw. VI. Jt/junctivfir, Sp. p.16. 
Our poet may • 

Himself admire the fortune of his play; 

And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 

Think’lic Vrites well, because he pleases you. Dryden. 

Auother, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowess 
Inherent, arrogantly thus presum'd; 

What if this sword, full often drench’d in blood, 

Should now cleave sheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. 4 rhWp*. 

A'rhogantness. n. s. [from arrogant.] The game 
with arrogance which sec. Xhrt. 

To A'RROGATE. v. a. [anogo, Lat.] *®To claim 
vainly; to exhibit unjust claims only prompted by 
pride. 

1 intend to describe this bottle fully, not to derogate any 
thing from one nation, or to arrogate to the other. Hayward. 

The popes arrogated unto thcniBclves, that the empire was 
held of them in homage. Sir Walter Ralegh 

Who, not content _ 

With fair equality, fraternal sb|te. 

Wilt arrogate ftofflinion undcsClVd, 

Over his brethren. , , Milton. 
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Home never arrogated to herself any infallibility, but what 
slio pretended to be founded upon Christ’s promise. Titintttsnf 
Arroga'tion.'i' n. s. [from arrogate.] A claiming 
in a proud unjust manne'r. Diet. 

Where selfness is extinguished, all manner of atgogation 
must of necessity be extinct. 

Afore "it Song of the Soul, Natty, p. 372. 
A'rrogative.^ adj. [from arrogate.} Claiming in 
an unjust manner. 

Mortification,not of the body,(for that is sufficiently insisted 
upon,) but of the gipro spiritual arrogatin' life of the soul, that 
subtil ascribing jthftt to ourselves that is God’s, for all is God’s, 
■f- ill • ire’s Song of the Sold, Notes, p. 3 71 . 

Annc/sroN. n. 5. [from arrosns, Lat.] A gnawing. Did. 
; 3 $lROW. n. s. [ajiepe. Sax.] The pointed weapon 
vhicli is shot from a bow. Darts art* thrown by 
The hand, but in poetry they are confounded. 

I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest how, * 

By his best arrow with the golden head. Shahspcare. 

Here wore boys so desperately resolved, as to pul! ai rows out 
of their flesh,.and deliver them to be shot again In the ateliers 
on their side. Hayward. 

Arrowhead, m. s. [from arrow) and //rad.} A water 
plant,, so called from the resemblance of its leaves 
to the head of an arrow. Diet. 

A'RROWY.i' adj. [from wrote.] 

1. Consisting of arrows. 

He saw' them in their forms of brittle rang’d, 

How quick they wheel’d, and flying, behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy show’r against tile face 

Of their pursuers, and o’ercanie by flight. Mi/lon. 

2. Fortner! like an urrpw. 

The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 
f . Coa-prr, Tasi.h.fi. 

A|We. n. s. [eapj’e, Saxt] The buttocks, or hind part 
of an animal. 

To hang an Arse. A vulgar phrase, signifying to he 
taiWy, sluggish, or dilatory. 

Hudibras wore but one spur. 

As wisely knowing, could he stir 
To active trot one sale of N horse, , 

The other would not hang an arse. llndibras. 

Arse-foot. n. s. A kind of water«fowl, called also a 
didapper. Diet. 

A'ntiEVAwn. a. [siww/c, ftak] A repository of things 
requisite to war; a magazine of military stores. 

1 would haven room for the old Homan instruments of war, 
whereyoa might sic all the ancient military furniture, as it 
* might na^i- been in an arsenal of old Home. Addison. 

Arse nj c a t... adj. [firm Containing arse- 

*nick; consisting of arsenick. 

An. hereditary consumption, or one engendered by arsenical 
, fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. _ § J tar vet/. 

There sir&gtrscnirat, or other like noxious minerals lodged 
■WuMiheath. Woodward. 

A^KNICK. n. s. [afuivixot’.] A ponderous mineral 
a ^jrnla nce, volatile and uninflammable, which gives 
, laiavljitcness to metals in fusion, and proves u violent 
cbfrosiYe poison; of which there are tlirec^ sorts. 
Nhiipe or yellow arsenick, called also auripigmentum 
or orpggtcnt, is chiefly found in copper mines. 
White or crMalling'arsenick is extracted front tin*., 

' nativg kindly subliming it, with a propbrtion of sea 
salt, the quantify of crystalline arsenick , 

being mixed with any metal, absolutely destroys its 
malleability; and a single grain will turn a pound 
of copper inty a bcautiiul seeming silver, but with¬ 
out ductility. Red- ahcnick is a prepaj ution of the 
white, twade by addiug 4 o it a mineral sulphur. ^ 

“ Chamber's. 
10 
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Sfaihpeare, 

Shaktpeare. 

%/ialcspcdre. 


plain; held.to the fire, it emit* 
-sr -.™- »«£',■. ' Woodward on Fbstfts. 
Ahts»&^^if» i [^Vrsira$<ir;''tifet.3 An* herb. 

It,is lauj diRtWiihilndM oMftigrt lieaut undcf the saddle, 
upon avtiredAorse^ will make bhii'-Thwnile fiwsh and 

dustily! kh 1 W«*,ArtofSmiplti$$.6 8. 

A'uson.* 11. s. [bid ^r^ 0 ton, u burning, f^om arser.} 
The law expression for tlie crinlfe of IttHMip-burniiig. 
AIIT. 11. s. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] i\ j^ v , 

1. T he power of doing somothinginot taugijby nAturb 

and iimtinct; ns, to 'toal/c is natural, to dance is att 
art. , 

Art is properly <>n habitual kiiowIodMUof certain rules and 
maxim,, by winch a man is governed snefairgetod in his actions. 

• cl * South. 

Blest with each grace of naKire and of art^ , Pope. 

Jiv’n copious Drydrn wanted, or forgot, jt, 

The fast arid greatest art, the art to blot. SL Ibid. 

2. A science; as, tlig liberal arft. f 

Ail.; tllat, re-pert the mind were ever reputed nobjer tlym 
tho-c ilia! -1 rve the body. JicilJoittoij,. 

Wh. a did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Or tail at arts lie did not understand? Drydct). 

j. A trade. 

This observation is afforded us by the art of ufeking sujtar 

Boyle. 

4. Artfulness; skill; dexterity. ' ’ 

Tlie Krt of our necessities is strang,. 

That can make ule thing, pn ciou,. 

5. Cunnhig. 

.More matter with less a,l. 

6 . Speculation. 

1 hat e as much of this in art a; you 1 
But yet my nature could not hare it so. 

A itTr/ifi ai..' 5 ~ adj. [from artery, and Fr. arterial.} 
That which relates to the artery; that which is Con¬ 
tained in the artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the springy frame. 

The blood, defrauded of it, nitrous lbod, ’ 

Had cool’d and languish’d in I lie arterial road. B/aClcmorr. 

As this mixture of blood and chyle passeth through the ar¬ 
terial tube, it is pressed by two contrary forces;• that of the 
heart driving it forward against the sides of the tube, and the 
clastiek force of the air, pressing it on the opposite sides of 
those air-bladders; along the surface of which this artetya/ tube 
creeps. ’ Arhuthuot. 

Arterio'tomy. 11. s. [Gr. a/iltipa, and r(g.\r, to cub] 
The operation of letting blood from the artery : a 
practice much in use among tlie French. , 

ATITERY. 11. s. [artcria. Lab from the Gr.] An "artay 
is aconicttl canal, conveying the blood from the heart 
to all parts of the body. Each artery jp composed 
of three coats; of which the fifflrffie ijfla.t o bo a 
thread of fine blood vessels and nerves, ftjhi|k>urish- 
ing the coats of the artery „• the second iifliade up 
of circular, or rather spiral fibres, of whid^fecre are 
more or fewer strata, according to the bigno ss pfl the 
artny. Tlf?se fibres have a Strong e£k«tJ®^‘by 
whicli they contract tbemsdvea i with’^fome mtee, 
when the power by which they have been stretched 
out ceases. Tlte third arid imwost c«B#i^a*fine 
, transparent membrane, which keeps* the blood 
within its canal, that otlterwise, 'upon flic cfcM’SiOn 
of :ui artciy,gyuy\[<l easily' separate th e spiMBTfibrcs 
from one an^^nrt’*. As the ^salleiv 

jhese coats gfow thfliner, Veins 

seem jiffly; fr^ b^’'cohnqjiaf v ^ capillary 

arteriei^. d*- 
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A'aTBpfc.. atij. _ 

1. Pfeftbrmed with atC^ 

, The las^of 1 !ffes.e wjis?:,ce 
. name rrnu^^ktamarful. 

1. Aftifity&fljiptnatural. . ~ 
j, QmftftjjjjL Skilful; dexterous. 

,. fO. still same. Ulysses, she rejoin’d, 

1 tn useful craft successfully refin'd, 

Artful in speecb^-Wtibn, and in mind. Pope. 

A‘RTFULLY.Ktdu*^Pttji}a artful.] With art} skilfully; 

Tnc rink: Honona oluef in place. 

Was gSffiltjpWBSi r ' v’d to set her face, 

To frdftt the tgEliet, and behold the chace. • Slryden. 

VjgeMs thJ®BStural ^growth of our corruption. How irre¬ 
sistibly. must it prevail, when the seeds of it are arjfully sown, 
WnfthUulStriously cultivated?* Rogers. 

A'R'fFUtNKfis. n. s. [from artful .] 
r, S8fl£\*' 

•Considaf^with how much artfulness his hulk and situation is 
voUtfiveik- to have just matter to draw round him these massy 
■fvjjips. Chcync, 

a^Cupning. 

AfrrHfti'TSfeK.'f' ? adj* [fronts rthrilis, and l't. arthri- 
A RTHTtffjpic^j,. 5 tiqueJ] 

1 . Gouty; relating to the gout. • 

I.haved'orgotten whether I told yon in my last a pretty lute 
exbqriment in arthritirnl pains. Sir If. H'ot/on’a Rem. p. 45 5. 

. 'Frequent changes produce all the arthritick diseases. 

m- Arbuthnot. 

2 ., Relating to joints. % 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though some want bones, and 
all extended articulations, vet have they arthritical analogies; 
and l>y the motion of fibrous and musculous parts, are able to 
make progression. Brown, Vnlg. Err. 

AllTHUl’^iS. n.s. [J^fiJif, from *p 3 ’foi>, a joint.] 
Any distemper that affects the joints, but the gout 
particularly. Quincy. 

A'liTSCBOKE.-f* n. s. [artichault , Fr. artiskok, Dan. 
In JLombardy an artichoke is also articiocco and 
ciorco is a hair, which the choke certainly resembles.'] 
This plant is very like the thistle, but hath large 
scaly heads shaped like the cone of the pine tree; 
the bottom of each scale, as also at the bottom 
of $he flprets, is a thick fleshy eatable substance. 

* Miller. 

have curled leaves, but cabbage anil cabbage lct- 
ha^^iouble-leaves, one beUmgjpg to the stalk, 
e Wit or seed, hut the artichoke. 11 aeon. 

f contain a rich, nutritious, stimulating juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
of jerfisalem.de A species of sun flower, 
’'bulbous, esculent roots, of a flavour not 
I to sweet potatoes. # 

[It should be written arctick , from 
afdfc*©*.} Nortpern°; under the bear. See Arc- 
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& Methinks all climes should be alike. 

From tropjek e’en to pole artique. JDrydcn, Epist. 7 

A'RTIGLE. n. s. [articulus, Lat.j 
T I *. A.P** 4 sp^cb, as, thi, an ; the man, an ox. 

2. A single clause of an acAuu'.^ a particular part ol 
any pomplex thing. 

LaWs touching matters of order, ‘arc changeable by die 
# power of the church; articles concerning doctrine not so. 

Hooker. 


. Have the Summary of all our griefs. 
When tinpeshldf stive to shew in articl^j^ 


Shakspearc. 
ins, but believe it 


Many neljeve the article of remission . 

without the Condition of repentance. ^Wo^elieve the article 
otherwise than God intended it. Bp. Taylor, Holt/ Living. 

All the pregepts, promises, and threatening!, of the aospel 
will rise up in judgment against us; and the articles!# qkt 
faith will be so many articles of accusation jvflnd thrgreSt 
weight of our charge will bif this. That we did not obey the 
gospel wliich we professed to believe; that we made confes¬ 
sion of the Christian faith, but lived like lielpllens. v! -‘T , «wff*on. 
You have small reason to repine upon that arli de'ottfifv, . 

•f'/ » "■ Swift. 

3. Terms;, stipulations. % c j 

I eifibraec these conditions; let us have articles between01*2 

Shaktpcare. 

It would have gall’d his surly nature, ■ V, 

Which easily endures not artirle, ' 

Tying him to ^wght. . Sbykspearei 

4. Point of time; exact time. 

If Cnusfield had not,*in that article of time, given them that 
brisk charge, by which other troops were ready, the kins' him-* 
self had been in <langcr. Clm auton. 

To A'rtkxe. v. n. [from the noun article.'\ i jj t .'$o sti¬ 
pulate ; to make terms. • 

Such in love’s warfare is my case, . *■ i 

I may not article for grace, * 

Having put love at last to shew tlifs face. 

He had not infringed the least tittle of what was cvtsqfcni, 
that they aimed at one mark, and their ends were con cop trick. 

Howell, 1'oe.J'or. 

If it be said, God chose the successor, that is munifestly not 
so in the story of Jephtha, where he articled with the pwp!e( 
and they made him judge over them. Locket 

To A'rticxe. v. a. To draw up in particular articles. 
He, whose life .sorms fair, yet if ail his errours cm 3 follies 
were articled against him, the man would seem vicious and 
miserable. Bp. Taylor, Rule of living holy. 

An riVi’i.AR. adj. [articular!s, Lat.] Belonging to 
the joints. In medicine, an epitliet applietl t<f a 
disc^isc, which more immediately infi^ts the joints. 
Thus the gout is called morbus articulapis. r » 1 

AmTcviJiRi.Y.# adv. [from firticuidn'] Soimdipg 
every syllable, and staying at every point, i. e.'Stnp. 

. Hyloet. 

AuTr / cui..t 1 x;.'j' adj. [from articulus, La^.j v 

1. Distinct; divided, as the parts of a limbm*e 
videil by joints; not continued in one ton«y - w4 af» 
ticulntc sounds; that is, sounds varied and Outbid 
at proper pauses, in opposition ft> the v Ojfl L* tdm£j 
malS) which adnut np such variety. Arim'/icuidt* '. 
pronuneiatjon, a manner of shaking clear 
^inct, in which one sound is not confo^lj^d wNh 

* another. : •’ ,-f 

In speaking under water, when the 
extreme'exility, yet the articulate soufufc;' 
confounded. « . -* ’ - 4 

The first, at least, of these I thought deny'd jS. 

To beasts; whom/God, on their creation day, - 
Created mute to luUirttdjjilRfl' soiuift* f* 

Antiouit)r onressed numbers bjf 
the lcf||«ney accounted the 
:o an huudr|wllbn the right 

-jj* lb< ‘ '>*?; 
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2. Branched out into articles. This is a meaning} 

little in use. < 

Henry's instructions werttgtretreme curious and articulate; 
and, in’them, more articles touching inqnisilion than negotia¬ 
tion : requiring on unsyter’ in* distinct articles to his questions. 

r . ' Bacon. 

3. Belonging to ..lie joints. 

The causes internal of these articulate pains move upon onc^, 
hinge of Hippocrates, which lie rnllutli humorst 

Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, p.75. 


To ARTi'cui.ATE.'f’ v. a. [from article.'] 

1. To form words ! to utter distinct 

speak ns n man. ' 

The dogmatic knows not by what art (je directs his tongue, 
in arlienlulinu rounds into voices. GlanrUtc. 

, Parisian acadcmists, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that 
the muscles of the tongue, wlltch do most serve to articulate a 
wool, were wholly like those of mail. Rat/ on the Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them¬ 
selves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

These things, indeed, you have articulated, 

Proclaim’d at market crosses, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour. Shakxpearc. 

3. To make terms; to treat. These two latter sig¬ 
nifications are unusual. 

Send 11s to Rome 

The best, with whom w e may articulate. 

For their own good and ours. Shakxpearc. 

4. To joint. 

If we consider, on the part of the bones, first, the scapula, 
and take notice that it ideated oil the strong part of the back 

_that it is articulated to the humerus per artlirodiam. 

* Smith, I’ort. of Old Age, p. 59. 


syllables; to 


To Arti'culatf.. r. it. *To speak distinctly. 
Arti'colatei.y. adv. [from articulate.] In an arti¬ 
culate voice. 

The secret purpose of our heart, no less articulately spoken 
to God. who needs not our words to discern our meaning. 

Dec. of Piety. 

Arti'cclateness. U. s. [from articulate.] "Flic qua¬ 


lity of being articulate. 

Articl'la'tion. n.s. [from articulate.] 

1. The juncture or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the hones in their articula¬ 
tions, there is a twofold liquor prepared for the inunction and 
lubrification of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, 

. supplied by certain glandules seated in the articulations. Itay. 

2. Tnc act of farming words. 

I conceive that an extreme small, or an extreme great sound, 
cannot he articulate, but that the articulation requireth a me¬ 
diocrity of sound. Bacon. 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of some 
•parts bclonsag to the mouth, between the throafand lips. 
r Holder. 


3. [In botany.] The joints or knots in some plants, 
as thte cane. 

A'RTIFICE. n. s. lartificium, Lat.] 
x. Trick"} fraud; stratagem. 

It needs no legends, no service in an unknown tongue; none 
of all these laborious artifices of ignorance; ijone of all these 
cloaks attd coverings. South. 

2. Art; trade; skill obtained by science or practice. ^ 

AhtI'ficer. n. s. [ artifex. Lat.] 

1. An artist; a manufacturer; one by whom any 
thing is made. 

The lights', doors, and stairs, rather directed to the use of 
the guest, than to the eve of the a/tificer. _ Sydney. 

The great artificer would be more than ordinarily exact in * 
drawing his own picture. South. 

* In the practices of artificers, and th<o*»an?Jfnctures oP se¬ 
veral kiiKU, the end-being’ proposed, we fintba^aways. Locke. 


Milton. 


2. A forger} a contriy 

. r He »o.on m 

•Each perturbation spiooth’f’Sri*'butward calm,,. 

Artificer of fraud! a#d w» theflrst , v> 

That practis’d falshood timer saintly shgw. ’ 

Th’ artificer 1 jSflies .» 

Renew s th’ assault, and hatt'ry tries. Drylcru 

3. A dexterous or artful fellow : not in use. 

Let you alone, cunning ^artificer, . B, Jonson. 

AnriFi'ciAL.'f' adj. [ arti/iciel , Fr.] 

1. Made by art; not natural. * ,, , 

Busi lius used the artificial day of torches to lighten the sports 
their inventions could contrive. Sidney. 

The curtains closely drawn the light to skreeu. 

As if he had contriv’d to lie unseen; ' "•'•■ 

Thus covered with an artificial night, ~ ■>, 

Sleep did his office. ' 

Tlycre is no natural motion perpetual; ygjit dotjn uot hin¬ 
der lint tlfiit it is iwssible to contrive sut-h yajirti ficitfl revolu¬ 
tion. * ' ~ Wilkins. 


2. Fictitifnis ; not genuine, 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile, 

Ami cry, Content, to that which grieves my heart; 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakspcarc. 

The resolution which we cannot reconcile to ptdilic good, 
has been supported by an obsequious party,, aud then with 
usual methods confirmed by au artificial majority. Siuft. 


3. Artful; contrived with skill. 

These seem to be the more artific'al, as those of a single per¬ 
son the more natural governments. Temple. 

4. Skilled in stratagem; cunning. This definition is 
found in our old dictionaries and is supported by 
good authority. 

The great trust his majesty reposed in him*, infinitely above 
and contrary to his desire, was in itself linjile to eifry; and how 
insupportable that envy mud he, upon this new relation, Jic 
could not but fore.ee; together with the jealousies, which 
artificial men would he able to insinuate into his majesty. 

Continuation of Clarendon's Life, ii. 7*. 


Artificial Arguments. [In rhetorick.] Arc proofs 
on considerations which arise from the genius, in¬ 
dustry, or invention of the orator; which are thus 
called, to distinguish tlu-m from laws, authorities, 
citations, and the like, which are said to be inarti¬ 
ficial arguments. 

Artificial Lines, on a sector or scale, arc lines so 
contrived as to represent the logarithinick sines ami 
tangents; which, by the help of the line of num¬ 
bers, solve, with tolerable exactness, questions in 
trigonometry, navigation, «$r., Chambers. 

A lUTEKTAi. Numbers, are the same with logarithms. 

Artificial# w. s. The production of*rt 

There ought to he added to this work winyyind various in¬ 
dices, besides the alphabetical ones; as namely, on® of all the 
artificials mentioned in the whole work. "* 

Sir W. Petty, Adrice to S. Hsrllih, p. 19. 


Autificia'lity# n.s. [from artificial.] A^iearancc 
of art. is 

Trees in hedges partake of their artificiality. 

Artifi'cially. 1 ' adv. [from artificial .] ” 

1. Artfully; wiUi*skill ; with good.contrL .ce„.. 

How cunningly he made his Ikultiness less, hi artificially 
he set out the torments of his own conscicne^^ . Sidney. 

* Should any one he Cast upon a desolate island, and find 
there a pataec artificially contrived, and curiously adorned. 

2. By art; ue^ftatWly. 

c It is cqvi red on oWyadcs with cafqL cruftbled into powder, 
as if it had bcCMyartfiiintly sift^d.-jq, 1 P Addison. 

3. Craftily rwith stratagem* 

> * * « </ V/ . 
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So artificially did this young Italian behave herwULthat die 
deceived even the ddetMmd nt^ttiralous iwsoi&gfSSiwin the 
court and cqjifttry. a* ifhis of^TSfliwM, B. 5. 

Arti fi'ci At-titss. n. s. [from artificial,] Artfulness. 

• • -■ Diet. 

Autifi'cious. qdj. [from r^ijfice.] The same with 
artificial. " ^ 

To A'bTU-ISJ:.# v. a. [A word coined lor the occasion.] 
To give the .Appearance* el* art to. 

If Fwas f philosopher, says Montaigne, I would naturalise 
art, instead of arUlmng nuturc. The expression is odd; but 
the sense is (food. Bolingbroke to Pope. 

ArtiTleky. j ' % S. It has no plural. [ artillrrir , Fr. 
from the bid V#fh arliller, to fortify. Low. Lat. 
also art illariq, Basque, apillcria.'} 

J, Weapons «£war; always used of missive weapons. 
And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, aval saXl unto 
him, (Jo, canythein uRto the city. x Samuel. 

2 . Cannon; great ordnance. , 

Have I not heard great ordaance in the field ? 

And Ileav’n’s artith ry thunder in the skio Shakspcarc. 

I’ll to the tower with all the haste I can. 

To view th’ arlit/eru and ammunition. Shakspcarc. 

tJpon one wing the artillery was draw n, being sixteen pieces, 
every piece having pioneers to plain the ways. • Hay want. 
He that views a tort to take it. 

Plants his artiUeiy ’gainst the weakest place. Denham. 

A 7 hi is.YN.-j' it. s. [ 1 ‘Vuch.] Dr. Johnson In#, placed 
the accent on the last syllable, which formerly pre¬ 
vailed ; but it is now on the first, • 


1. Artist; professor of an art. 

What are the most judicious artisans, lint the mimicks ot 
nature? Wat ton. Architecture. 

Best and hifppiest artisan, 

Best of painters, if you euti, • 

U ith your many colour’d art. 

Draw the mistress of lay heart. Guardian. 

2 . Manufacturer; low tradesman. 

[ who had none hut generals to oppose me, must have an 
artisan for my antiuionist. Addison. 

A'rtist. a. s. [artiste, Fr.] 

j. 'I’lie professor of an art, generally of an art ma¬ 
nual. 

How to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast. 

Instruct the artists, and reward their haste. Waller. 

llieli with the spoils of many a conquer’d land, 

All arts and artists Theseus could command, 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for better fame : 

The master painters and the carvers came. Dryden. 

When I made this, an artist undertook to imitate it; Imt 
using another way, fell much short. Kenton, Opt ids. 

2. A skilful man; not a novice. 

If any one thinks himself an artist at this, let him number 
up the parfeof his child’s body. , Lode. 

A'rtless. 'S' otfj. [from art and /<■.«.<;.] 

1. Unskilful; wauling art; sometimes with the par¬ 
ticle of. 

The high-shoed plowman, should he quit the land, 

Artless of stars, and of the moving sand. Dryden. 

She maintains n train of prating pettifoggers, prowling 
nmraeft, Mftootli-longucd bawds, artless empericks, hungry 
parasites. ™' Brewer, J.ingua, iii. 5. 

Had it been a practice of the Saxons to set up these assem¬ 
blages of artless and juassy pillars, more specimens would have 
remained. War ton, Iltst. of Kiddington. 

2 . Void ofwiSiid; as nn artless maid. 

3. Contrived without skill; ns, on artless tale. 
A'rtlessi.Y.’ adv. [from artless.'] 

1. In an artless mailer; without skrU. 

2. Naturally 5 rinceaely; without craft. • 

Nature and truth, though never so low or vulgar, are yet 

pleasing when openiy aad artlessly represented. Dope. 
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A'rtless vess.# n. s. [from artless.] Want of art; 
absence ofTraud. 

A'utsman.# n. s. [from nrAttnd man,] A man skilled 
in arts. 

The pith of all sciences, which maketh the artmunt differ 
from the inexpert, is in llie middle propositions. 

Bacon on Learning, B.ll. 
dAituNOiifVGEOUs. ailj. [tmtndinaceus, Lat.] Ot or 
like reeds^ Diet. 

Arundi'keous ..atlj. [10 undiitcus, Lat.] Abounding 
with reeds. 

AllUSPEXM 11. s. [Lnt.] A soothsayer. 

Adorn’d with bridal pomp, she sits iu state; 

The puhlick notaries and arusprx wait. Dryden, ■fit "■ Sat. lc. 
Anu'aprcE.# n. s. [Dr. Ash gives £his substantive a»^ 
denoting divination by inspecting the entrails ol 
beusls, from the Lat. anispicium. Others have ap¬ 
plied it to the diviner, or person inspecting, from. 
arusprx ; and with greater propriety; aruspity being 
the proper word lor the action.] 

The second sort of ministers mentioned by Cicero, were not 
priests, but augurs anil aruspiees, designed to be the interpre¬ 
ters of the mind of the gods. 

Bp. Story on the Priesthood , ch. 5. 
They [the Romans] had colleges tor augurs and aruspiees, 
who used to make their predictions sometimes by fire, some¬ 
times by Hying of fowls,«&c. Howell’s Letters, iii. 23. 

Aiiu'siucy.# it. s. [Lai. anispicium or /laittspiciwn. 
The act of prognosticating by inspecting the entrails 
of the sacrifice.] 

A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old aruspicy and augury. Butter, Hud. 11.; ■ 

AS.-% n. s. [Lat.] The llonfan pound, consisting ol 
twelve equal parts or ounces. 

Where twelve divide the ns, ami every one 
Hath part withouten defalcation. 

Verses prefixed to Kyna&ton’s (htixiecs. 
The as, or Roman pound, was commonly used to express 
any integral sum. B/achlone. 

As."}' conjunct. [als, Tout, ape, Sax. Perhaps ab¬ 
breviated from alp ppa, all so.] 

1. In the same nufimer with something else. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou slialt be as thou wast. Shaksptare . 

In singing, «,v in piping, you cxccll; 

Ami scarce \our master could perform so well. _ Dryden. 

I live as 1 did, I think as I did, I love you as I did; but all 
these are to no purpose: the world will not live, think, or love 
as 1 do. * » •’ Swift. 


2. In the manner that. » 

Mad as I was, I could not hear his ftitc 
With silent grief, but loudly blam’d the state. Dryden, /r.n. 

The*landlord, in his shirt as he was, taking a rnndle in one 
hand, and a drawn sword in the other, ventured out ot the 
roonl , Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3. That; in a consequential sense. 

Thu cimuingest mariners were so conquered In the storm, 
as they thought it best with stricken sails to yield to be go¬ 
verned by iu , . , 

lie hail such a dexterous proclivity, as hu teachers were tain 
to restrain his forwardness. . WoUcn. 

The relations are so uncertain, as they require a great deal 
of examination. , . , , ■ acuB ; 

God shall by grace prevent sin so soon, at to keep the soul 
in the virginity of its first innocence. South. 

4. In the state of another. 

Madam, were I as you. I’d take her counsel; 

I’d speak my own distress. A. Phdip*,Dislresl Mother. 

5. Under 11 particular consideration; with a particu¬ 
lar respect. 

Besides that law wmch concerned! man at men, and that 

l • t. I _- ..Lx ak. A .. mah UnLiwl tnitb nthoFC 1(1 
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softie society 5 there is a third which touches aH several bodies 
politick, so far forth as one of them hath pdblick concerns 
with another. llooier, Ecclesiastical Polity. 

DarVt thou be as good as tny w6rd bow ? — # „ 

-Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but a man, I dare; 

but ns tbrm art a prince, I fear thee, as I fair the foaling of the 
lion’s whelp, ShakspeurC, Heniy IV. 

The objections that are raised against it as a tragedy, are as 
follow. Gay, Pref. to Il'Jutt d’ye call it£ 

6 . Like; of the same kind with. _ 

A Simple idea is one uniform idea, as sweet, hitter. Watts. 

7. In the same degree with. 

Where you; Unless you are as matter blind. 

Conduct and beauteous disposition find. Blackmorr. 

Well hast thou spoke, the bluc-cyed lyaid replies, 

- Thou good old man, benevolent as wise. Pope, Odyssci/. 
8! As if; according to the manner that would be if. 
The squire began nigher tit approach. 

And wind his horn under the castle-wall, * 

That with the noise it shook as it would fall. Spenser, F. Q. 

■ They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
as of themselves, which they conceived he desired they should 
do. Hayward. 

Contented in a nest of snow 
He lies, as he his bliss did know, 

And to the wood no more would go. Waller. 

So hot th’ assault, so high the tumult rose, 

As all the Dafdan and Argoliek race 

Had been contracted in that narrow space. Hrydcn. 

Can misery no place of safety kntjw, 

The noise pursues me wheresoe’er I go, 

As fate sought only inc. Hrydcn, Aurengzcbe. 

9. According to what. 

Who then is Paul, pnd who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 1 Cor. 

Their figure Jieing printed. 

As just before, I think, l.hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the case. Prior. 

The repulilick is shut up in the great duke’s dominions, 
who at present is very much incensed against it. The occa¬ 
sion is as follows. Addison on Italy. 

10. As it were; in some sort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 
Richard had said enough for them; and took them to be but 
as of the king’s party, because they were in his power, and at 
his disposal. • Bacon, Henry VII. 

11. While; at the same time that. 

At either end, it whistled as it flew, 

And as the brands were green, so dropp’d the dew ; 

Infected as it fell with sweat of sanguine hue. Hrydcn. 

These haughty words Alccto’s rage provoke. 

And frighted Turnus trembled as she spoke. Dry dev. 

tio thi'- pure ljpipcd stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents, and descending rains. 

Works itself clear, and as it runs refines. Addison, Cato. 

12. Because. 

: Hc that commanded the injury to be done, is # fir$t bound; 
then he that did it; and they uiso arc obliged who did so assist, 

■ as without them the thing could not have been done. Taylor. 

13. Because it is; because they are. 

The kernels draw out of Ithc earth juice fit to nourish the 
tree, as those that,would be trees themselves. Bacon. 

14. Equally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 

As many voices issue, and the sound * 

Of Sihyl's word as nuipy times rebound. Hrydcn. 

* 5 • How; in wliat irirtnner. 

Men are generally permitted to publish books, and contra¬ 
dict others, am) even themselves, as they please, with as little 
danger ol being confuted, as of being understood. Boyle. 
10. With ; answering to like or same. 

Sister, well met; wlnther away so last ? — 

~ Upon the like devotion as yourselves, g 

rpgrutulatc the gentle princes there. Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

17. In a reciprocal sense, answering, to as. 

iKery offence committed in the state of nature, may, in 

• 12" * 
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the state of nature, he also punished, and as far forth as it 
(nay in tt commonwealth. k * Locke. 

• sis Mire m it is good, jtbat famtofl&fiature should exist; so 
certain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and 

( linnets, rather than other H motiQns which might as possibly 
tave been, do declare God. „' ‘ ‘ 1 .Bentley. 

18. Going before as, comparative sensei the 
' first as being sometimes understood. 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addison. 

Bright as the snn, and like "the morning fiur. Granville. 

19. Answering to such. 

L it not every man’s interest, that there should be suck a 
govemour of the world as designs our happiness, as would 
govern us for our advantage ? _ Titlotson. 

20. Having so to answer it; in a;conditional sense. 

.Is far as they carry light nud conviction to anv other 1 nan’s 
understanding, so far, I hojle, my labour may be of use to 
him. ' Locke. 

2 1 . So is Sometimes understood. „ 

As in inv speculations I have endeavoured to extinguish 
passion iftui prejudice, I am still desirous of doing some good 
111 this particular. * Spectator, 

22. Answering to so conditionally. 

So may th’ auspicious queen of love. 

To thee,' O sacred ship, he kind; 

As thou to whom the muse commends, 

The best of poets and of friends, 

Dost thy committed pledge restore. Hryden. 

23. Belprc how it is sometimes redundant; but this is 
in low language. 

As hqjv, dear Syplinx ? Addison, Cato. 

24. Jt scents to be redundant before yet; to this 
time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as yet 
lasted but six, yet there hath lieen much mow notion in the 
present war. Addison. 

25. In a sense of comparison, followed by so. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 

So lab'ring on, with shoulders, hands, mid head. 

Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. Pope. 

26. As for ; with respect to. 

As for the rest of those who have written against roc, they 
deserve not the least notice. Hrydcn's Fables, Preface. 

27. As if; in the same manner that it would be if. 
Answering their questions, as if it were a matter that 
needed it. \tLocke. 

28. As ro ; with respect to. 

I pray thee, speak to 111c as to thy thinkings. 

As thou dost ruminate; and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. Slutkspenre, Othello. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what 
regards Christianity. * Addison on Italy. 

[ was Mistaken as to the day, placing that accident about 
thirty-six hours sooner than it happened. Swift. 

29. As well" as; equally witn. 

Each man’s mind has some peculiarity, as well as Ivm face, 
that distinguishes him from all uthers. Locke. 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of sculpture, as well 
modern as ancient. Add^m on Italy. 

30. As though ; as if. 

These should be at first gently treated, as thou"h we ex¬ 
pected an iinpostliumation. £j jmryra Surgery. 

/ tSADULCIS . See Benzoin. vi W 

sfSAFOJCTIDA.f 3 n. s. A gum or resin brought 
A'SSAFOETIDA. 3 from the East Indies, of a 
sharp taste, and a strong oficnsivt^|j|hcfi; which 
is said to distil, during the heat of hummer, from 
a little shrub. Chambers. 

Nigh Whormoot are Duzgun, Laztan-dc, and other towns, 

• where is got the best nssafiedita thrtMgh all the oflfent: The 
tree exceeds not our briar in'height f>jput tyi^jeavcs resemble 
rose-leaves, the root the radish: though 'the savour be so 
offensive to most, the sopor is so<food, that no meat, no 
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sauce, no vowel pleases some of the Guzurgts'salat** save 
what relishes of it. ^ A Sir T. licrb&f sTf^rts, p. 118. 

ASARA 1 hfCCA.% Lat-lW name of 

*tt plant. , ’• 

Asbestine.*}* adffi [from qsbtstos.] Something incom¬ 
bustible, of that partakes of the nature anu 
qualifies of the lapis asbestos. 

A good roan like nn asbestine garment, ns well as a tobacco- 
pipe when foul, is cleansed by burning. 

* I'rlthrmfi Retidvet. 11 . ? 7 . 


ASBESTOS, n. s. pepirfc*.] A sort ,of native 
fossile stone, which may be split into threads and 
filaments,^fixan tmo inch to ten inches in length, 
very fine,’ brittle, yet gninewhat tractable, silky, 
amt of a greyish colour. It is almost insipid to 
the taste, indissoluble in water, and endued with 
the wonderful property of remaining unconsnmcd 
in the fire. But in two trials before the Royal 
Society, a piece of clolh made of this stone was 
fouud to lose a dram of its weight each time. This 
stone is foitnd in Anglesey in Wales, and in 
Aberdeenshire in Scotland. t Chambers. 

ASCA'IUDI'S. ii. s. [y'auxfih;, from to 

leap.] Little worms in the rectum, so called from 
their continual troublesome motion, causing an 

intolerable itching. Quincy. 

To ASC’E'ND. v. ti. [ascendo, Lat.] 

i. To move upwards; to mount; to rise. 

Then to the hcav’n of heav’ns shall he ascend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milton. 

a. To proceed from 011c degree of good to another. 

By these steps we shall ascend to more just ideas of the glory 
of Jesus Christ, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him. Walts Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To stand higher in genealogy. 

The only in< i - t, was in the ascending, not collateral branch; 
as when parents and children married, this was accounted 
incest. Broome's Hates on the Odyssey. 

To Ascend.' f* v. a. To climb up any thing. 

Vespasian triumphantly did ascend the imperial throne. 

Harrow's Works, i. 34J. 

They ascend the mountains, they descend the rallies. 

lMany’s Itevr/ation examined. 

Ascen'dabee. adj. [from ascend.] That may be 
ascended. Diet. 

Ascf/’ndant.'J’ ,u s - [from ascend.] 

1. Hjc part of the*ecliptick at any particular time 
above the horizon, which is supposed by astrologers 
to have great influenue. 

2. Height; 'elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain instruction in sciences 
that were there in their highest ascendant. Temple_ 


. Superiority; influence. 

By the ascendant he had in his understanding, and the dex¬ 
terity of his nature, he could persuade him very much. 

Af . Clarendon. 

m Some star I find. 

Has giv’n thee an ascendant o’er my mind. Drydcn, Juv. S/it.x. 

When they have got on ascendant over them, they should 
use it with moderation, and not make themselves scarecrows. 

W Locke. 


4. Thc person having influence or superiority. 


There is not a single particular in the Francis-strect declama¬ 
tions, which has not, to your and to my certain knowledge, 
been taught by the jealous ascendants, sometimes by doctrine, 
sometimes byt.example, always by provocation. 

• v \ , Burke’s id Letter to Sir II, Langrisie. 

5 * One of the deg&es of kindred reckoned upwards. 


The most nefarious kind of bastards, are incestuous bastards, 
which arc begotten between ascendants and descendants in in¬ 
finitum; and between collatemls, as far as the divine prohi¬ 
bition. Ayliffe, Parergo?. 

Ascf/ndant.T adj. Written formerly ascendent, 
which should seem to-be right from Dr. Johnson’* 
remark on descendfnt. 

1. Superiour; predominant; overpowering. 

Christ undoes Moses, before lie displaces him j and shews 
an ascendant spirit aliovc him. South. 

Thus I pass from the dcsccndunt to the ascendent duty. 

Sir M. Sandy*** Essays, p. lyo. 

2. In an astrological sense, above the horizon. 

Le t him study die constellation of Pegasus, which is about 
that time ascendant. Brown, Eutjg, Err. 

Ascendency.'}- n. s. [fi-om ascend.] Influence; 
power. • 

Custom lias some ascendency over understanding, aad what 
at one time seemed decent, appears disagreeable afterwards. 

Watts. 

Instead of prating about Protestant ascendancies, Protestant 
parliaments ought, in ray opinion, to think at last of lieconiing 
patriot parliaments. Burke, Letter to R. Burke Esq. 

Ascf/nsion. 11. s. [asmisio, Lat.] 
t. The act of ascending or rising^ frequently 
applied to the visible elevation of our Saviour to 
heaven. 

Then rising from his grave. 

Spoil’ll principalities, and pow’ri, triumph’d 
In open shew; and, with ascension bright, 

Captivity led captive through the ai^ Milton, P. L. 

2. The tiling rising, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 
doth only suiter from vaporous ascensions from the stomach. 

Brown, Vidg. Err. 

Asce'nsion, in astronomy, is either right or oblique. 
Right ascension of the sun, or a star, is that degree 
of the equinoctial, counted from the beginning of 
Aries, which rises witli the sun or star in a right 
sphere. Oblique ascension is an arch of the equator 
intercepted between the first point of Aries, and 
that point of the equator which rises together with 
a star in an oblique sphere. 

Asce'nsion day. The day on which the Ascension 
of our Saviour is commemorated, commonly called 
Holy Thursday; the Thursday but one before 
Whitsuntide. . „ 

Asce'nsionai. Difference , is the difference between 
the right and oblique acension of the same point to 
the surface of the sphere. Chambers. 

Asce'nsive. adj. [from ascend.] In a state of ascent; 
not in use. 

The cold augments when the dnvs begin to cncrcasc, though 
the bun be then ascentkc, and returning from the winter tro-, 
pick. Brown, f r ulg. Err. 

Asce'nt. 11. s. [asccnsns, Lat.] 

1. Rise; the act of rising; the act of mounting. , 

To him with swift ascent no no return’d, 
into fall blissful bosom rCassuiu’u 

In glory', as of old. Milton. 

2. The way by which one ascends. 

The temple, and the several degrees of ascent, whereby men 
did climb up tu the same, as if it had heen a scala cadi, be all 
poetical and fabulous. -gC Bacon. 

It was a rock 

Conspicuous far; winding with one ascent 
1 Accessible from earth, one ent’rancc high. Milton. 

3. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy erects the sight. 

By such a vast ascent, or swells to such a height. Addison. 
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A wide flat cannot l>e pleasant in the Ely si an fields, unless 
it be diversified with depressed valleys and swelling ascents. 

To ASCEKTA'IN.'j* v. a. [ accrlener , Fr.] Ac¬ 
cented by Spenser on the first syllable, in which he 
ibllows Chaucer. * 

1. To make certain; to fix; to establish. 

I he divine law both asen taineth the truth, and supplied! 
unto'U$ the want of other laws. , Jim,fa r. 

01 a small time, which none uscrrlainc may. 

Spenser, ltaphnnida , v. 504. 
Money differs from uncoined silver in this, that the quantity 
of silver in each piece is ascertained bv the stamp. l.m 1, e. 

2 . To make confident; <0 take away doubt: often 
with of. 

Right judgment of myself, jnay give me the other certainty, 
that is, ascertain me that 1 am in the number of God'., children. 

Hutu nit md. Practiced ('atcchusm. 
1 his makes us act with a repose of tuiiul nutl wonderful 
tranquillity, btcau>e it ascertains us of flic* "ockIikn-. of our 
work. J)tjfdcn i ])i;J'rc&my. 

Ascr.KTA'rxABir.# adj. [from ascertain.] 'J’hat wliiclt 
may he ascertained. 

Asckuta'in cr. n .[from ascertain.] The person 
that proves or establishes. 

Ascertainment, n. s. [from ascertain.] A settled 
rule; an established standard.. 

For want o (ascertainment, how far a writer may express his 
good wishes for ids country, innocent intentions may be charged 
with crimes. ’ Swift to Lord Middleton. 

Asce'tjcism.# it. s. [from ascelicL ] The state of an 
ascetiek. 

Such societies we have seen, whose religion, dot trine, are so 
little serviceable to civil aoeiety, that they can pro-per only on 
the ruin and ilestria tion of it. Such are those which preach 
lip the sanctity of celibacy ; asceticism; the sinfulness of defen¬ 
sive war, capital punishments, and even civil magistracy iis< If. 

IVarhnrtoii, . Winner t'h. and St. (t-t etl.) p. 57. 
ASClii"[ICK. itt\). [aVittil.K>{.] Employed wholly in 
exercises of devotion and mortifictition. 

None lived such healthful and long lives as monks and her¬ 
mits, who had sequestered themselves from the pleasures mid 
plenties of the world to a constant (heclick course of the 
severest abstinence and devotion. South, Serin, ii. ;r. 

Ascf/tick. 11. s. lie that retires to devotion and mor¬ 
tification 5 a hermit. 

1 mu fur from commending those asedirks, that, out of a 
pretence of keeping themselves unspotted from the world, 
take up their quarters in desurts. X„i ris. 

He that preaches to man, shdtold understand what is in man; 
and that skill can scafte be attained by an ascetiek in his 
solitudes. ‘ Allerbary. 

ASCII, n. s. It has no singular, [from a , without, and 
axidj a shadow.] Those people who,* at certain 
times of the year, have no shadow at noon; such 
are the inhabitants of tbe torrid zone, because they 
have the sun twice a-year vertical to them. Diet. 
ASCITES. n.s. [from iont-y, a bladder.] A particular 
species of dropsy; a swelling of the lower belly and 
depending parts, from an extravasation and collec¬ 
tion of water broke out of its? proper vessels. Tin’s 
case, when certain and inveterate, is universally 
allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the 
manual operation of tapping. ( Inincy. 

There arc two kinds of dropsy, the anasarca, called also 
lcucophlegiiwcv, when the extruvasated matter swims in the 
cells of the ljiemhrut'.i adiposa; and the ascites, when the water 
possesses the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp, Surgery. 

Asci'tical. ■) adj. [from ascites.’] Belonging to an* 
Asci'tick. 3 -Sicile.s; dropsical; liydropical. 

When it is p, if another tumour, it is hydropicn), either 
pimsarcou! or Wiseman, Surgery. 
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Asrm'riout. adj. [ctscUitius, Lat-j Supplemental; 
• additional; not inherent; 'jjjeit jouginal. 

Homer has been reckoned an uscittlious name, from some 
accident of his life. Pojie. 

Ascri'hable. adj. [from ascribe.] That which' may 
be ascribed. 

The greater part have been forward to reject it, upon a mis¬ 
taken persuasion, that those pho-noincna are the effects of na¬ 
ture’s ubhorreney of a vacuum, which scefh to be more fitly 
asrribabtc to the w eight mid spring of the air. Boyle. 

To ASCRI BE, v.a. [itsnibo, Lat.] 

1. To attribute to as a cause. 

The cause of his banishment is unknown, because he was 
unwilling to provoke the emperor, by ascribing it to any other 
reason than what was proteudvd. j ftryden. 

To this we may justly ascribe those jealousies, arid enrroarh- 
menft, wliteli render mankind uneasy to one another. Ropers. 

2 . To attribute as a quality to persons, or accident to 
substaiK'e. 

These perfections fhust be* somewhere, and therefore may 
much better be ascribed to God, in whom we suppose all other 
perfections to meet, than to any thing eUe. . 1 ’ilhtsor. 

AsmI’pTioN.'j' 11. s. [asrriptio, Lat.] The act of 
ascribing.* 

Rv this description his [Anaxagoras’s] mens must needs hr 
God. Yea, and so is it likewise liy his ascription too. For he 
ascribed! unto this men., the very 11 gkingfltif the world. 

Folhcrhy, Athcumasti r, p. Xjt. 
Though the heathen templed and adored this drunken god, 
[Bacchus,] yet one would take their ascriptions to him to be 
matter of dishonour and mocks; as, his troop of mad Women ; 
his chariot drawn with the lynx and tiger. 

Fell ham. Resolves, 84. 
Although a woman, praised for her complexion, he bound in 
modtSty to gainsay those praises; vet if the fire have given 
her a good colour, it is not thought pi ale to n fnvili eouti adict- 
ing, heeause the effect being natural to the fire, and requiring 
no excellent predispoMtnm in the olij-'it, to refer those ascrip¬ 
tions to their cause, is bill! tojuslily the not rejectingtln in. 

Hoyle againd Custom. Swearing, p. 7?. 

A.scriptj'thms.'I'' adj. [</ sc ript ill us, Lat.] That 
which is ascribed. Did, 

A11 rnrnjditwus and supernumerary god. Furindon, Seem, 

Asn.-j~ n. s. [Jraxiim, Lat. tej e, Saxon.] 

1. A tree. 

This tree hath pennatod leaves, which end in an 
otlil lobe. The male flowers, which grow at a 
remote distance from the fruit, have no petals, but. 
consist of many stamina. The ovary becomes a 
seed vessel, containing one teed at -the bottom, 
shaped flkc a bird’s tongue. Millet. 

The mountain-ash, so ctjjled, is a nursery tree or 
shrub, with pennated leaves, yielding clustered red 
berries. 

With which of old he charm’d the savage train. 

Ami call’d the mountain ashes to the plain. Dryden, 

2. The wood of the ash. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that laxly, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke,, if-. 

And scar’d the moon with splinters. Shahspodrc, Coiiolanus 

To ASlfA'ME.# v.a. [See To Shame.] To make 
ashamed, which Mr. Boucher considers as a 
Scottish verb, though he admits that* “ to shame a 
man” is not thought bad English. IfRlced it is 
used by one of our best writers, and is found in one 
of our oldest dictionaries, (though l)r. Johnson has 
noticed neither circumstance,) meaning “ to dclumc 
one to his utter reproach,” i. e. fo make him 
ashamed. * Huloet, 
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It should humble, ashame , ami grieve us. 

• Barrow's Works, Hi. 417. 

Asiia'med. adj. [front Jifiqme-] Touehed with shame; 
generally with of before the cause of shame if a 
noun, and to if a verb. 

Profess puhlickly the doctrine of Jesus Christ, not being 
ashamed of the word of God, or of any practices enjoined by it. 

Tui/lar, Holy Living. 

Oue wou’d have thought she would have stirr’d; but strove 
With modesty, uhd was asham’U lo move. Dry dm. 

This f have shadowed, that you may not be ashamed of that 
hero, whose protection you undertake. Drydcn. 

Asiia'medly.# adv. [from ashamed.’] Bashfully. 

Iluloet. 

Ash-coloured, adj. [from ash ami colour.] Coloured 
between brown and grey*like the bark of an ashen 
branch. . 

Clay, ash-roluured, was part of a stratum which lay above the 
strata of stone. Woodward on Fossils. 

Ashe'i.f.# adv. [On a shelf, or rock. See Niuti.r.] 
A naval expression?though unnoticed by any per¬ 
son, as far as my observation has extended; yet a 
word not to be dismissed from the language of a 
naval people. • 

Why have you done that which I dure not speak, 

And in the action chang'd the humble shape 
Of my obedience t» rebellious rage t 

And insolent pride; and with shut eves constrain'd me 
To ran my bark of honour on a shelf 
I must not see, nor, if I saw it, shun it ? 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat. 

I will declare and make plaint' unto yon by a familiar 
similitude, that we jut not any more and run ashelf on such 
idolatry and very manifest screen. 

llnrmar, Tram!, of Bcza’s Serna, p.2 ji. 

A'siien. adj. [from ash.] Made of ash wood. 

At once he said, ami threw 

His ashen spear; which quiver’ll as it flew. Drydcn. 

As'hkire.# n. s. [from ash and fire.] The subdued or 
low fire used in chymicul operations. 

As'hi ly. * n. s. [from ash arid////.] ’Hie ash-jh) is called 
by some, the oak-fly. The head is of an ash-colour: 
it is seen on the body of ash-trees, oaks, willows, and 
thorns, growing near the water, in March, April, 
May, and June, with its bead downwards. 

Complete Angler. 

A'shes.'J* a, s. [Cloth, alzgo, azgo, dust, Sax. njra, 
Butch asdic.] Dr. Johnson says, the word wants 
the singular. But it is common, in the singular, in 
the North of England; and we say, iit colloquial 
language, “ burnt to,an ash." So likewise in the 
compound s?//-/////, and in others (like it) forgotten/; 
or little used, as ash-hole. 

1. The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relieks would be left of it, as when ashes remain of 
burned bodies. , Digit/ on Bodies. 

This lute dissension, grown between the peers,' 

Burns under feigned ashes of forg’d love, 

And will at-lust break out into a flame. Shahspeare, Hen. VI. 

Ashes contain a very fertile salt, and arc the best manure for 
cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not wash away their 
•alt. Mortimer, Hush. 

2 . The remans of the body; often used in poetry lor 
the ctU^Rse, from the ancient practice of burning the 
dead. 

Poor key-eold fignre of n holy king! 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster! 

Thou blood lets remnant of that royal blood ! Shahspeare, 
To great Laertes I bequeath 
A task of grief, his orognicnts of death; 
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Lest, when the fates hh royal ashes claim, 

The Greeiaq^mtrons taint my spotless name. Pope, 

A'shlah. n. s. [with masous.] Free stones as they 
come out of the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, 
and thicknesses. 

A'sui.eium;. n. s. [with-builders.] Quartering in 
garrets, about two foot and a half or three foot 
high, perpendicular to the floor, and reaching to 
the underside of the rafters. Builder's Diet. 

Asiio'ue. adv. [front a and shore.] 

1. On shore; on the land. 

The poor Englishman riding in the road, having all that he 
brought thither a^torr, would have been undone. Kulegh. 

2 . To the shore; to the land. 

We may as l/ootless spend our vuin command, 

As send our precepts to the Kviatban 

To come' ashore. Shahspeare, lien. V. 

May thy billows rowl ashore 

The Ifeiyl, and the golden ore. Milton, Coma. 

Moor’d in a Chian creek, ashore 1 went, 

And all the following night in Chios spent. Addison, (hid. 

A'shtub.* n.s. [from ash and tub.] A tub to re¬ 
ceive ashes. 

Or though thou choose an ash-tub for thy bed. 

Quarles Feast far Worms, p. 40. 

Asiiwi/dnesday. it. s. The first day of Tent, so 
called from the ancient custom of sprinkling ashes 
on the head. 

A'siiweed. n.s. [from ash and tern/.] An herb. 

A'.suv.'j” adj. [from ash.] , 

1. Ash-coloured; pale: inclining to a wliitidi grey. 

Oft have I seen a timely purled ghost 
Of nshy semblance, meagre, pale, Arid bloodless. Shahspeare. 

2. Turned into ashes. 

That self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, 

That no second knows nor third, 

Ami lay ere while a holocaust, ' 

From out Iter aihy womb now teem’d, 

Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most, 

When most unactive deem’d. Milton, S. A. v. 1703. 

A'shy-calf.* adj. l’alc as ashes. 

Still is he sullen, still lie low Vs and frets, 

”fvvi\t crimson shame and anger, ashy-pate! 

Shahspeare, I’m. and Adonis. 

A'sian.# adj. Relating to Asia. 

Their lordships may object 
Our not denying the same lgtc request • . • 

Unto the Asian cities. < B. Jmison, Seja as. 

Ignatius, taking his last leave of the Asian churches, as lie 
went to martyrdom, exhorted them to adhere dose to the 
written doctrine of the apostles. Milton of Reform, m Fug. b. *. 

Asia'tick.# adj. Respecting Asia. 

Queen Berenice, and her train of women, among whom, no 
doubt, all tin; Roman and Asialulr fashion of improved beauty 
did appear. Bp. Taylor, Arif. Ilmidson.cur >., p. 8)n 

When peace, case, and plenty took away these whetstones of 
courage and emulation, they insensibly slid into the Asialick 
softness, and were intent upon nothing hut their cooks, aud 
their ragouts, their fine attendants, and unusual habits. 

* South, Serin, iv. 53. 

Asia'tu’K.* n. s. A native or inhabitant of Asia. 

Such arc the fiulatick dogmata of the Alcoran, credited by 
most Asiatieh. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 330. 

AhiX'tiusm.# n. s. Imitation of the Asiatick manuer 
or custom. 

Nor is this fantastick imagery the only mark of asialicitm, 
which appears in the Runick odes. 

Warton, Hut. Eng. Poel. i. Diss. 1. 

Asi'de. adv. [from a and side.] • 

1. To one side; out of the perpendicular direction. 


> 
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The storm rush'd in, and Arcite stood aghast i 
The flames were blown aside, yet shone they bright, 

Fnnn’d hv the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Drydcn. 

j. To another part; out of the true direction. 

He had no brother; which though it be a comfortable thing 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects eyes a little aside. 

W Bacon. 

3. I'rom the company; as, to speak aside. 

He took him aside from the multitude. Mark, vii. 33. 

A'sinaky. adj. \_asinarius, Lnt.] Belonging to an ass. 

** Diet. 

A'sinjne.'J' a<(j. [Fr. asinin, from asinus, Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to atj ass. 

• You snail bfcvis more ado to drive 011a dullest and laziest 
youth, our stocks and stubs, from the infinite desire of such a 
happy nurture, thnn we have now to hale and drag our 
choicest nud hopefullest wits tf> that asinine feast of sow-thistles 
and brambles. , Milton on Education. 

This one act 

Of his, to let his wife out to be courted, 

And at 11 price, proclaims his asinine nature 
So loud, ns I am weary of nn title to him. 

li. Jonson, Deed’s an Ass. i. 6. 
They petitioned his majesty, in most lowly manner, to com¬ 
miserate their asinine miseries, if not trf conclude and end them. 

Trans, of Boccalini, (16*6,) p. zrj. 

To ASK. v. a. [ajcinn, Saxon.] 

1. To petition ; to beg: sometimes with an accusative 
only ; sometimes with /or. 

When thou dost ask me blessing. I’ll kneei down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness. Shakspcare. 

fro have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny alrcadf: yet will ask, 

That, if wc fail in our request, the blame 

May hang upon your hardness. Shakspcare. 

In long jourmes, ask your master leave to give ale to the 
horses. Swift.' 

2. To demand; to claim : as, to ask a price for goods. 

Ask u )4 never so much dowry and gift, and I will give ac¬ 
cording as ye shaji say unto me: but give me the damsel to 
wife. it Genesis, x\xiv. It, 

He saw his friends, who, whelm'd beneath the waves. 

Their funeral honours claim’d, and ask’d their quiet graves. 

a Drydrii, /Gui ld. 

3. To question. 4 

O inhabitant of Arocr, stand by tltc way and espy, ask him 
that flicth, and iicr that eseupeth, and say, what is done? 

Jeremiah, xlviii, 19. 

4. To enquire; witlv after before the thing. 

He said, wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name? 
And ho blessed lyw there. t Genesis, xxxii. *9. 

5. To require, as physically necessary. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, to 
enlarge and veer out all sail; so to take it in and contract it, is 
no less praise when the argument doth ask it. , li. Jonson. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be stirred by 
two men’s strength; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will ask six men to stir it. Baron 

The administration passes into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to dispatch : but any exigence 
of state asks a much longer time to conduct any design to its 
maturity. Addison. 

To Ask. v. n. t 

1. To petition; to beg: with /or before the thiug. 

My son, hast thou tinned ? do so no more, but ask pardon 
for thy former sins. Ecclus. xxi. 1. 

If he ask for bread, will he give him n stone ? Matt. vii. 9. 

2. To make enquiry; with form ^before the thing. 
To enquire. 

Stand ye in the ways, and !jec, anil ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls. Jerem. vi. 16. 

- For ask now of the days that arc past, which were before 
thee, since the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
, ask from the one side of heaven unto the other, whether there 
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bath been any such thing u thts gfeat thing is. Or hath been 
heard like it. ■ , Jtleui. iv. 33. 

Ask, Ash, As, do nil comfc frraitf the Saxon eepc, an 
ash tree. Gibson’s Camden. 

Ask.* n.s. Sfee Asker, a water newt* ,, 
Aska'nck.-}'? adv. [Dutch, schuin. gee Squint. 
Aska'uncr. 5 M r - Tooke considers*ft a participle, 
asehuined , aschnins ; citing the Dutch verb Schuinen, 
to cut awry, as well as‘the obviods derivation of 
squint. Our old dictionaries define askance to be 
asquint f and the best illustration 6f this word, 
which can be adduced, is Milton's usage of it, 
where he describes Satan turning aside from a view 
which he could not steadily behold/] £jidcways; 
obliquely. * 

Zitlinaqy, keeping a countenance askance, as she understood 
him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney. 

Hi., wauuish eyes upon them beftt askance. 

And whrti he saw their labours well succeed. 

He wept for rage, and threaten’d digp mischance. Fairfax. 

Some say. he bid his angels turn askanre 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, -jj 

From the sun’s axle; they with lubour push’d 
Oblique the r entrick globe. Milton. 

Aside the devil turn’d 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey’d them askance, and to himself thus uhun’d. 

• mitlon, P. L. iv. 502. 

Aska'unt. adv. Obliquely; on one side. 

At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes, 

Fix’d on the king askatml; and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Dryden, Iliad, b. 1. 

Since the space, that lies on either side 
The solar orb, is without limits wide, 

(jraiif that the sun had happen’d to prefer 
A sent asknuut , but one diameter: 

Lost to the light hv that unhappy place. 

This globe had laid a frozen lonesome inass. B/arkmorr, 

A'skeb. 11. s. [front «x/i\] 

1. Petitioner. 

St Have you 

Ere now denied the asker Y .and, now again 

On him that did not ask, but mock, bestow. Shakspcare, Corio. 

The greatness of the asker, and the smallness of the thing 
asked, had been sufficient to enforce his request. South. 

2. Enquirer. 

Every asker being satisfied, wc may conclude, that all their 
conceptions of being in a place nre the same. JJighyif Bodies. 
A'skeii.T n. s. [Written and pronounced also ask, as 
well ns asker, in our northern countries. Mr. 
Boucher considers the word of Cefjjck' origin; 
Dr. Janiieson refers it to the Sax. aiSex, Germ. 
eider.] A water newt. 

AsK'i:\V.'j~ adv. [from a and skew, Dr. Johnson 
says; yet, in his dictionary, wc seek in vain tor 
skew ; but he means shite. Goth, skh, partic. dis¬ 
junct. ske'e, oblique. V. Screnius, Swell. Diet. 
Mr. Tooke refers to the Danish skictrv, crooked. 
Barrel, in his oltl dictionary, defines the word, 
“ to cast a wanton eye upon onej to look askew.”] 

1. Aside; with contempt, or envy. 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 

Then is my soul with life and loveinsuir’d: 

But when ye lowre, or look on me askew , 

Then do I die. Spenser, Soim. 7. 

He looked ascuc upon him, os one he onviou or hated. 

Bp. Patrick on 1 Sam. xvtii. 9. 
Then take it. Sir, as it was writ, 

Nor look askew at what it saith; 

• There’s no petition hi it. — — i'ztor. 

2 . Obliquely; out of the regular way. “ 

AU things are now discovered' to.qjfroceed askne, the roitnd 
world and alt. Gayton, Notes on D. Quixote, p. 39. 
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To Asla'ke.'|- v. a. [Sax. aj-lacian.] To remit; to 
mitigate; to slacken. Obsolete. • 

But this continual, cruel, civil war, 

No skill can stint, nor reason can atlake. Spatter. 

Whilst seeking to atlake thy raging fire. 

Thou in me kindlcst much more great desire. Spatter. 

Liberty of speaking— is but a slender revenge for so great 
a wrong as ill government; vet such as, by giving vent to the 
boiling fumes of hatred, doth evaporate and atlake that heat, 
which otherwise* would flame out into fire and mischief. 

Sir H. Sandy.s, Stale of Religion. 
Ast.a'nt. adv. [from a and slant.'] Obliquely; on one 
side; not perpendicularly. 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shews his near leaves in the glassy stream. 

> t Shakspearc, Handel. 

Ho fell; the shaft 

Drove through his neck aslant; he spurns the ground,. 

And the soul issues through the wcazon’s wound. Drydcn. 

Asi.e'ep.'J' udv. [On sleep. Sax. apla’Jtcn.] 

1. Sleeping; at rest/.- * 

How many thousand) of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! O gentle sleep. 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee! Shakspearc. 

The diligence of trade, and noiseful gain, , 

And luxury more late asleep were laid : 

All was the night’s, and, in her silent reign. 

No sound the rentjpf nature did invade. f Drydcn. 

There is no different*: between a person asleep , and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other 
cannot. Arbuthnst on Du i. 

2. To sleep. 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall asleep. 

Jlaron, Ess. 

Thus done the talcs, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. mMilton. 

3. It is used figuratively for the dead. 

The earth shall restore those that are asleep in her. 

2 Ksdras, vii. ,3 2. 

I would not have you to he ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others 
which have no hope. 1 Thou. iv. ty. 

Ast.o’t'J'.'j' adv. [from a and slope, Dr. Johnson 
says; but of slope , be tells us, no satisfactory ori¬ 
ginal is found ; though he thinks the original may 
be latent in loopeu , Dutch, to run; slope being 
easy to the runner. It is rather to be referred, 
with the adverb before us, to the .Sax. aplupan, to 
slide, to slip away.] With declivity; obliquely; 
not perpendicularly. 

Set thein^ot upright, hut aslope, a reasonable depth under 


the ground. • Bacon. 

The curse aslope 

Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I must earn i> 

My bread: what harm ? Idleness had been worse: v 

My labour will sustain me. Mi/lnn. 

The' knight did stoop 

And sate on further side aslope. Hudthras. 


Ast.i/o.# adv. [from a and slag.] In.a heavy, slug¬ 
gish manner. An unusual word. 

| He] drags on njpddy shore his boat. 

That comes ail tig against the stream. 

Potherb ft Alhcomastir, p, 3,38. 

Aso'matoi'S. adj. [from a priv. and <rupa, a body.] 
Incorporeal, or without a body. 

Asp. ? n. s. [ uspis , Lat.] A kind of serpent, 

A'sricit. 5 whose poison kills without a possibility of 
applying any remedy. It is said to be very small, 
and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Those tht4 
are bitten by it, die within three hours; and the 
manner of their dying being by slpcp without any 
pain, Cleopatra cnose if. Calmel. 
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High-minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 
Of atpi-t stmg herself did kill. Spenser, F. Q. i. v. jo. 

Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbama dire. 

And dipsas. Milton, P. L. X. 524. 

Asp. m. s. A tree. Sec Aspen. • 

ASP A'LA THUS. n. s. [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the rose of Jerusalem, or our lady’* 
rose. t 

2. The wc$H of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, 

somewhat sharp and hitter to the taste. Aspalal/itis 
affords an oil of admirable scent, reputed one of the 
best perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a sweet •smell like cinnamon find ttipalalhus, and I 
yielded a pleasant odour like the best myrrh. Fcrlus. xxiv. 

AsPA / KAGUS.*f* n. s. [Gr.»aV7raq«po{, Ltit. asparagus, 
Er. asparage. Formerly called sparagr, and now 
corruptly sparagr ass.] The name of u plant. If 
has a rosaceous flower of six leaves, placed orbi¬ 
cularly, out of whose centre rises the pomtal, 
which turns to a soft globular berry, full of bard 
seeds. , Miller. 

Asparagus affects the urine with a fetid smell, especially if 
cut when they arc white ; and therefore have been suspected 
by some physicians, as not friendly to the kidheys: when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lose this quality; but 
shell they arc not so agreeable. Arbuthnot on .Utmcui.-.. 

A'SPECT. u. s. la sped us, Lat. It appears anciently 
to have been pronounced with the accent on the 
last syllable, which is now placed ou the first.] 

1. Look; air; appearance. t 

I have presented the tongue under a double aspect , such a; 
f . may justify the definition, that it is the best and worst part. 

Gorermacnt of the Tongue. 
They arc in my judgement, the image or picture of -i 
great ruin, and have the true aspect of a world dying in its 
. rubbish. ^ Burners Theory. 

2 . Countenance; look. ’ 

Those eyes of thine from mine have draw n salt tears. 

Sham’d their aspects with store of childish drops. 

• Shakspearc, Rich. 111 . 

I am fearful: wherefor^ftow ns he thus ? 

’Tis his aspect of terrour. All’s not well. Shakspearc. 

Yet had his aspect nothing of severe. 

But such a face as promis’d him sincere. Dryden. 

Then shall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 

On the east ore another Pollio shine; 

With aspect open shall erect his head. ^ — Pope. 

3. Glance; view; act of "beholding. 

Fairer than fairest, in his faining eye. 

Whose sole aspect tje counts felicity." Spetui 

When an envious or an amorous aspect doth infect the spit it:, 
of another* there is joined both affection and imagination. 

Baron , An!. Hist. 

4. Direction towards any point; view; position. 

The setting smi 

Slowly descended; and with right aspect 
Against the eastern gate of paradise, 

Lescll’d his evening rays. Milton, P. I., 

I have built a strong wall, faced to the south aspect with 
brick. • _ Swift. 

5. Disposition of any thing to something else; 
relation. 

The light got from the opposite arguing* of men of parts, 
shewing the^different sides ot things, and their various aspects 
and probabilities, would be quite lost, if every,; one were 
obliged to say after the speaker. > Locke. 

6 . Disposition of a planet to other planets. 

There’s some ill planet reigns, 

I must be patient till the heavens look 

With an aspect more favourable. Sliakspcare, Winter’s Tale. 

Not unlike that which astrologers call a conjunction of pla¬ 
nets, of no very benign aspect tl>e ohc to the ot her. Wotton. 
It H • 
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To the blank moon 

Her office they prescrib’d: to th* other fire 
Their plunetary motions, and aspects, ' 

In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite. Milton,, P. L. 

Why iloes not every single star shed a separate influence, 
and have aspects with other stars of their own constellation ? 

r , Bentley, Serm. 

To Aspf/ct. v. a. [aspirio, Lat.] To behold : not 
used. 

_ Happy in their mistake, those people whoiu'jy. 

The northern pole inpeits ; whom fear of death 

(The greatest of all human fears) ne’er moves. Temple. 

Aspf/ctam.k. ndj. [uspedttbilis, Lftt.] Visible; being 
the object of sight. 

He was the' sole cause of this mperttlblc . and perceivable 
universal. v Hatcgh. 

To this n-e of informing nspvhat is in this aspeetaldc world, 
wc shall find the eye W ell fitted. Urn/ on t/jc Creation. 

A^spectf.i).# till}. [froth aspect.] Having an aspect. 

A contracted, subtle, and intricate face, full of quirks and 
turnings, a lab} rial bean face, now angularly, now circularly, 
every way aspeeted. Jt. Jenson, Cynthia's Heeds. 

AspeVtiox. n.s, ("from aspect.'] Beholding; view. 

A Moorish‘'queen, upon asjteclion of the picture of Andro¬ 
meda, conceived and brought forth a llfir one. Brown. 

A'SPEN, or ASP. j n.s. [ rspe , Dutch; asp, Dan. 
a?ypc, tej'piin, Sax.] See Port. ah, of which it is a 
species. The leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The aspen or asp tree hath leaves much the same with the 
poplar, only much smaller, and not so white. Mortimer. 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all. 

The aspen, good for £tuve$, tlie ejpress funeral. Spenser. 

A'spen. {' arlj. [FromV/iyt or aspen.] 

1. Belonging to the asp .tree. 

Oh ! laid the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble like aspen leaves upon a lute. Shakspeurr+- 

No gale disturbs the trees, 

Nor aspen leaves confess the g<ntle-t bree/c. Guy. 

2. Made of aspen wood. 

Resembling anfttsp tree. > 

Poore aspen wretch, neglected thou, 

Bath’d in »'uold quicksilver sweat wilt lie, 

A verier ghost than I. Donne, Terms, The Apparition. 

A'speji.# A small Turkish silver coin ; of less 

value tlian’our penny. 

One, that not long since was the buckram scribe, 

That would run on men’s errands for an taper. 

Beaumont anil FUlcher, Spanish Curate. 
They will not abate one asprr of the thousand dollars per 
month. _ It leant’:: Greek Church, p.145. 

A’SPJCR.'atlj. [Lat.] '"Rough; rugged. This 
word I have found only in Bacon, Dr. Johnson 
says; but it is found repeatodly*in Chaucer, and 
occurs also in a later writer, written like the Fr. 
adjective, asprr. # 

What dure and aspre strokes I have seeti them give and 
receive to-day. Hist, of Olircr of Castiltf, eh. vi. 

All base notes, or very treble notes, give an taper sound; 
for that the base striketh more air than it can well -trike 
equally'. Baron. 

A'sperly, * or A'sprely. adv. [from the udj. Fr. 
also asprement.] Roughly; sharply.• Not nowin 
use. , 

Swimming unto the ships, [they] enforced their enemies to 
strike on land, and there assaulted them so asprely, that the 
captain of th# Romans might easily take them. 

Sir if. Eliot's (loe. fol. 5 6. b. 

7o A'SPEKATK. r. a. [asprro, Lat.] To roughen; 
to make rough or uneven. 

Those corpuscles of colour, insinuating themselves into all # 
the pores of the body to be dyeij, may asperate its superficies, 
frT' uE^ ;t ° ^ !c '''i- ne!i , 8 ur 'd texture of the corpuscles. Boyle. 

m tON. it, a. [from asperate.'] A making rough. 

• Diet. 
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siSPERGO'JRE .# n. s. [Fr. aspersoir .] An lioly- 
,watcr-sprinkle. 

For the chapel they received two cruets of silver gilt, 
weighing nine ounces; an holy-water-stop and stspergoireaf 
silver parr .-1-gilt, weighing more than eighteen ounces. 

iVarton’) Life of Sir T. Pope, p.129. 

AsrruiFo'uors. adj. [from asprr, rough, and folium, 
a leaf, Lat.] One of the divisions of plants, so 
called from the roughness of their loaves. 

AsPK'iuTY.'j" v. s. [asprritas, Lat. asperite, Fr.] 

1. Unevenness; roughness of surface. 

Sometimes the pores and asperities of <iry- bodic» arc so in¬ 
commensurate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide 
over the surface. Boyle. 

2. Roughness of sound; . harshness of pronunciation. 

We cannot suppose that fie is entirely free from those disso- 

nancies anJ asperities, w hich still adhered to the general cha¬ 
racter and state of our diction. 

. ' War ton. Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 6i. 

3. Roughness, or ruggedness q£temper; moroseness; 
sourness; crabbedness. -‘V 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will descend 
in showers of blessings; but the rigour and asperity of the 
other, in a severe doom upon ourselves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid nil unseemliness and asperity of carriage; do nothing 
that may argue a peevish or froward spirit. Bogers. 

4. Sharpness. 

The asperity of tfirtnrous salts, and the fiery acrimony of 
alkaline salts, irritating and wounding the nerves, produce 
nascent passions and anxieties in the soul. 

Bp. Berkeley's Siris, § 86. 

Aspf.rna'tion. m.s. [fispernatio, Lat.] Neglect; dis¬ 
regard. * Diet. 

A / spEi{OL , s.'f' adj. [asprr, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the most axperotts and unequal of 
colours; so like, that it is hard to distinguish them : black is 
the most rough. Hoyle. 

They [cells of hermits] arc all built in the rocks, and have a 
craggy and asperou* ascent to them. 

Btcaul's Greek Church, p. 14,;. 

To ASPF'RSE.'j- i\ a. [asprrgo, Lat. Mentioned 
by Heyliu as a new word, in 1656.] 

1. To bespatter with censure or calumny. 

In the business of Ireland, besides the opportunity to asperse 
the king, they were safe enough. Clarendon. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, tmr rashly vain, 

And singly mad, asperse the sovereign reign. ■ Pope. 

Unjustly poets vve asperse. 

Truth shines the brighter clad in verse. ... Swijl. 

2. Simply, to cast upon. ^ 

Your scorn 

Makes me appear more abject to myself, 

Than all discuses I have tasted yet 
Had power to asperse upon me. 

8 Hey wood's Challenge for Beauty. 

Aspe'rser.* n.s. [from asperse.] He. who asperses 
or vilifies another. 

Aspu'nsioN.-f' n.s. [asprrsio, Lat. aspersion , Fr.] 

1. A sprinkling. 

If thou dost break her virgin knot, bcfqjc 
All sanctimonious ceremonies. 

No sweet aspersions shall the hcav’ns let full, 

To make this contract grow. Shakspcare. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceit* and old j whereas the 
instuuration gives the'new untnixed, otherwise than with some 
little aspersion of the old, for taste’s sake. Bacon . 

2. Calumny; censure. 

Not casting any aspersion qu their religion, but ready to 

_ maintain my own. Bp. Hall, Specialties «» his Life 

The same aspersions of the king, mul the same grounds of a 
rebellion. Dryden. 

AsphaTtick. at(j. [from tujpAaltos.] Gummy; bitu¬ 
minous. 
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And with asphaltkk slime, broad as the gate. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d beach , 

They fasten’d. Milton, P. L. x. 498. 

ASPHAT/TOS.f n.s. [xVjaXTo'c, bitumen.] A solid, 
brittle, black, bituminous, inflammable substance, 
resembling pitch, and chiefly found swimming on 
the surface of the Lacus Asphaltilps, or Dead Sea, 
where anciently stood the cities of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah. It fs cast up ih the nature of liquid pitch, 
from the bottom of this sea; and, being thrown upon 
the water, swims like other fatjjoilies, and condenses 
gradually. J> 

■*» Many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With najfbtha and usphaUvs, yfqjded light 

As from a skv. Milton, P. L. B. 1. 

ASPIIA'f.TilM. 71. s. [Lat.] A bituminous* stone 
found near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the 
province of Neqjjbhatel; which, mixed ftith other 
matters, makes annexe-client cement, incorruptible 
by air, and impenetrable by water; supposed to be 
the mortar so much celebrated among the ancients, 
with which the walls of Babylon were.laitI. 

Chambers. 

A'sphodel. 7i. 1 / Hio-asphudrlns, Lat.] Day-lily. 

Asphodels w#o liy the ancients planted near bury- 
ing-phiccs, in order to supply the manes of the dead 
with nourishment. * 

Bv those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel. Pope. 

A'sincx.-f- /i. s. [See Asi\] 
r. The name of a serpent. 

Why did I ’scape til’ iiuctiom’d aspirk's rage. 

And all the fiery monsters of the desart, 

i<> sec this day? Addison. 

2 . 'Hie name of a piece of ordnance, which is said to 
carry a twelve-pound shot; adopted from the ser¬ 
pent’s name, like basilisk, artbtlier piectr of ord¬ 
nance; ancient pieces of artillery being often deno¬ 
minated culverims and serpentines, and the like, from 
(ho circumstance of these animals being sculptured 
on them. 

Aspi'hant.# n.s. [Fr.] A candidate. 

I require then in our young aspirant to the name and honours 
of an English senator, that his mind lie early and thoroughly 
seasoned with the principles of virtue and religion. llterd. 

To A'SPUUTK.t y. a. [11 spiro, Lat.] To pro- 
liounce with aspiration, or full breath; # as we aspi¬ 
rate horse, house, and hag. 

Evia, saitli t’lcmcns, if it lie aspirated Ilcvia, signifies, in the 
l lebrcw tongue, a female serpent: where the good man calls 
the. Chaldee tongue, the Hebrew; for in the Hebrew I do no! 

t find such a word for a serpent. Lightfoot’s Miscctl. p. 160. 

'Jo Aspirate, r. n. [aspitv, Lat.] To be pronounced 
with full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins cither with a 
consonant, or what is its equivalent j for our 111 and h aspirate. 

Drytlcn. 

A'spiiiate. adj. [eispiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with 
full breath. 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if you please, 
perspiratc; but yet they are not aspirate, i. e, with such pn 
aspiration as h. Holder. 

A'sphiate.# 7 i. s. The mark to denote an aspirated 
pronunciation. 

We must correct then, twenty authors who have it in tfee 
compound ismtiA, and Asrthps-, and not, as the aspirate would 
require it, ifnta, and ifntnum. Bentley to Dr. Mead. 

Aspira'tion. 71 . S. Zaspfrcttio, Lat,] 

*• A breathing uller'; an ardent wish: used generally 
of a wish for spiritual blessings. 


A sou! inspired with tho warmest aspirations after celestial 
beatitude, keeps its {lowers attentive. 11 alt:. 

2 . 'Die act of aspiring, or desiring something high and 
great. 

’Tis be; I ken the manner of his gate; 

He rises 011 his toe ; that spirit of his 

I11 aspiration lifts him from the earth. Shakspcart, 

3. The pronunciation of a vowel with full breath. 

II is only a guttural aspiration, i. c. a muru forcible impulse 
of the breath from the lungs. Holder. 

To ASPI'RE. v. n. [eispi'rb, Lai.] 

1. To desire with eagerness; to pant after something 
higher: sometimes with the particle to. 

Most excellent lady, no expectation in others, nor hope in 
himself, could aspire to a higher mark, than to be thought 
worthy to lie praised by you. Sidney. 

His fabler’s grave counsellors, by whose means he had aspired 
to the kingdom, he cruelly tortured. KnoUes. 

Hence springs that universal strong desire, . 

Which all men hnvc of immortality: 

Not some few spirits unto this thought aspire. 

But all men’s minds in this united lie. Davies. 

Horace did n’er aspire to epic hays: 

Nor lofty Maro'stoqp to lyriclt lays. Roscommon. 

Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain; 

' -light not freedom, nor aspir'd to gain. Drydcn. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope. 

Sometimes with after. 


Those are raised alum- sense, and aspire after immortality, 
who believe the perpetual duration of their souls. TiUolson. 

There is none of us but.wlio would be thought, throughout 
the whole course of his life, to aspfre after immortality. 

Atterbnry, 

3 To rise; to tower. 

There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of princes mill our rain, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have. Shakspcarr. 

My own breath still foment the fire. 

Which (lames as high as fancy can asjiirc. Waller. 

Aspj'ke.# r. a. To aspire to. 

Who dare aspire this journey with a stain, 

Hath weight will force liiin headlong hack again. 

• Donne's Poems, p.x84- 

That gallant spirit hatjl pspirrd thr clouds, 

V * Shakspeare, Rom. and Juliet. 


Aspi'iiemlnt.* 71. s. [from aspire.] The act of as¬ 
piring. 

The only means [light] by which each mortal eye 
Sends messengers to the wide firmament; 

That to the longing soul bihigs presently" 

High conlcrilplution and deep wonderment: 

By which aspire nienf she her wings displays. 

*■ Brewer's Lingua, y. 6. 

Aspi're n.*f~ 71. s. [from aspire 1 .'] One that ambitiously 
strives to be greater than he is. 

They ween’d 

To win the mount of God ; and on his throne. 

To set the envier of his state, the proud 

Aspirrr: but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton. 

I find not that he did put up for advancement, during Henry 
the Eighth’s time, though a vn»t aspircr and provident storicr. 

• Xauntou’s Pragwcuta Regalia, Leicester. 

Aspi'uing.* II. s. [from asp:re .2 ' 

1. 'Die desire of something great. 

The ambitions and aspirings of the worldling. 

Hammond’s Sermons. 

2. With to. 

Having quite lost not only all inclination and as/nringt 
. knowledge and virtue, but likewise aft courage nnd bravery 
mind to recover their ancient freedom and honour. 

HowclFs Letters, ii. j 7; 

3. Points; stops. 

Nor are those so fastidious in pyrainiilical aspiwsgs, nor 
curious in architecture or inside glory, as in many lesrcr towns 

Sir T. Herbert's Truerts. j>.nr. 
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Asporta'tion.'}' n. s. [asportatio, Lat.] A carry¬ 
ing away. 

A bare removal from the place where the thief found the 
goods, is a sufficient asportation or carrying away, lilarkttonc. 
Asou'int.'I' adv. [Dutch sehuin. Set' Askance.] 
i. Obliquely; not in the str&it line of vision. 

A single guide mny direct the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look asquint, or shut their eyes. 

Swift. 

a. Figuratively, not with regard or due notice. 

Thereto he answered not, but looked as it were asquint at it. 

Farr's Ai is, Life of Rogers. 
If Ilerod the great had been or eaten it|> of 

worms, and by the judgement of God too,: is it to be thought 
that this judgement looked asquint upon all the rest of this king’s 
enormities, and east a full eye only on the massacre of the 
children? (Irtgory's Pos/ltumo, (1650) p.105. 

Ass.'f* n. s. [asi hus, I.pt. ase, olilTY. Six.] 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for sluggishness, 
patience, hardiness, coarseness of food, ami long life. 

You have among yon many a purchas'd slave, 

Which, like y our asses, and your dogs and mules. 

You use in abject and in slavish part, r , 

Because you bought them. t Shalespeare. 

2 . A stupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to, perceive that I am made an ass. Shakspeare. 
That such a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this asst —a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and yet her son 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. & ' Shakspeare. 

To ASSATL. n. a. [assail(ft,, Fr.] 
r. To attack in a hostile manner; to assault; to fall 
upon; to invade. « 

So when he saw his flutt'ting arts to fail. 

With greedy force he ’gun the fort t’ assail. Spenser, F. Q. 
2. To attack with argument; censure; or motives ap¬ 
plied to the passions. 

My gracious lflrd*here in the parliament 
J.ct us assail thfc family of York . S/iahpeit^e. 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 

\or bide th’ encounter of assailing eves. Shakspeare. 

How have I fear’d your fate ! but fear'd if most. 

When love assail'd you on the Libyan coast. Dryden. 

All books he'reads, and all he reTids assatk. 

From Dryden’s Fables down to D—y’s Tales. Pope. 

In vain Tlmlostris with reproach assails 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? Pope. 

Assa'h.adee. atlj. [from assail.'] That which may be 
attacked- , „ 

Bunquo, and hi« Flcancc, lives.— v 

— But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal.— 

— There’s comfort y et, they are assailable ., Shakspeare. 

Aska'ilant. n. s. [assaillant, Fr.] He that attacks; 

in opposition to defendant. 

The same was so well encountered by the defendants, that 
the obstinacy of the assailants did but increase the loss. 

Hayward. 

I’ll put myself in poor and mean attire. 

And with a kind of umber smirch my face. 

The like do you; so shall we pass along, 

And never stir assailants. t Shakspeare. 

Assa'ieant. adj. Attacking; invading. 

And as ev’ning dragoti came, 

Assailant 011 the perched roosts 

Of tame v illatick fowl. Milton. 

Assa'ileb. n. s. [from assail.] One who attacks 
another. 

jjSkdladius heated, so pursued our assaUers, that one of them 
slew hint. Sidney. 

Assa'ilment.# n.s. [from assail.] Attack. 

His n»st frequent assail went was the head-ache. 

Johnson, Life of Pope. 

JSSAXJTNICK. rut. A little animal of Virginia, which 




issaid to flyby stretching outits shoulders and its skin, 
. and is called in English the flying squirrel. Trevour. 

AssA'iiT.-f~ n. s. [cssart , from essarter , Fr. to clear 
away wood in a forest.] Au offence committed in 
the forest, by plucking up those woods by the roots, 
that are thickets or coverts of the forest, and by 
making them as plaiu as arable laud. Caasoel. 

Freedom from assart is an coemption fropi a fine or penalty 
for so doing. Burn's llist. of Wcstm. and Cunib. Gloss. 

To Assa'rt.'J' v. a. [cssartir, Fr. according to Dr. 
Johnson. Others Reduce it from exaratum, con¬ 
tracted into exartnnfe which signifies to plow or cut 
up; and others from c.rerlum, wliiclr means to pull 
up by the roots. V. Avfhteologia, vol. 15. p. 2id.] 
To commit an assart ;*’onc of the greatest offences 
cngilizulflc by the laws of the forest; and simply, to 
grub up. 

The king granted to him free, clmse, and free warren, in all 
those his lands, &c. and ahopdwer t o'Xssart his lands. 

jCtthnude's Berkshire, ii. 415. 

ASSA'NSIN.'J ~7 n. s. [assassin, Fr. a word brought 

Assa'ssxnate. 5 originally from Asia, where, about 
the time of the holy war, there was a set. of men 
called assassins, as is supposed for Arsaeidtc, who 
killed any man without regard to d^Rgcr, at tliecom- 
mand of their chief. Such is Dr. Johnson’s ety¬ 
mology of assassin. Some have thought it taken 
from the As&acani , a people mentioned bv Arrian, 
lib. iv. The Abbe Vertot inclines to the derivation 
of it from the Persian word hassissin, a poniard used 
in private murders. Lacombe interprets assassins 
by the I.at. sicarii, from siea, a poniard. So it is re¬ 
corded by Matthew of Paris respecting their chief, 
“ si quos hubuit principes odiosos, aut genti sum 
suspectos, data uni do siiis sichd, vol phiribus, non 
considerato rei exjlu, vel qua; cis poena scqualur, 
illuc cftnteniluut, quibus mandatuin est; et tain diu 
pro coinplcmlo imjierio anxii circiuncunt et labo- 
rant, quous<|ue peragant sibi hotnicidium commis- 
suni. IIos tarn Saraceni, qiuim Christian!, assassi- 
nos appellant, ctyinologiam iguorantes.” Itoquc- 
fort exhibits them under the name of halrrsins, haa- 
fains , heisscsins , which Sainie-Palaye anti Monc/tcl 
tlerive, he says, from occidetites, that is, slayers, 
murderers. V. Gloss, de la Laug. Rom. liord. Bacon, 
in a charge in the King’s Bench, refers to “ the 
Saracen prince, of whom the name of tlic assassins is 
derived;” where he means perhaps simply, not cty- 

4 mologically, the petty' prince at the head of them, 
who was called the old man of the mountain.] A 
murderer; one that kills by treachery, or sudden 
violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this assassinate gave him, with a back blow, u deep wound into 


his left side. Wotton. 

The Syriau king, who, to surprize 
One mail, assassin like, had levy '<1 war. 

War unproclaim’il. Mi/ton. 

The old king is just murdered, and the person that did it is 
unknown. — Let the soldiers seize him for one of the assassi¬ 
nates, and let me alone to nccusc him afterwards. Dryden. 

Here hir'd assassins for their gain invade. 

And treacherous poisoners urge their fatal trade. Creech. 

. When she hears of a murder, she enlarges more on the guilt 
Vo the suffering person, than of the assassin. Addison. 

Orestes brandish’d the revenging sword. 

Slew the dire pair, and gave toiunVal flame 

The vile assassin j and udult’rous dame. Pope. 
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U*eful, we grant, it Serve* what life requires. 

But dreadful too, the dark assassin hires. Pope. 

To Assa'ssin.# ii. a. [Fr. assamner.] To murder. 

Cun God he as well-pleased witli him that assassines his 
parents, as with him that obeys them. Stilling fleet’s Serai, p.yoi. 

Assa'ssinacy.# n. s. [from assassin.] The act of 
assassinating. 

This spiritual assassinaey, this deepest die of blood being most 
satnnicalty designed on souls. . Hammond's Serin. 

Assassinate.^' n. s. [Fr. assassina/.] 

1. The'crime of an assassin ; murder. 

For which hit temper’d zeal, see Brovidence 
Flying in here, and arms him with defence 
Against the assassinate made upon his life 
By a foul wretch. JS. Joiison, Masques at. Court. 

Were dot all assassinates nml jpopiilur insurrections wrong¬ 
fully chastised, if the meanness of the offenders indemnified 
them from punishment? • * Pope. 

2. A murderer. See Assassin. 

To Assassinate.T v. a. |Trom assassin.] • 

1. To murder by valence; to destroy. 

Help, neighbours, my flouso is broken open by force, and I 
am ravished, and like to he assassinated. Dryden. 

•What could provoke thy madness 
To assassinate ■ o great, so brave a man ! • Philips. 

The incorporating 

Of these same outward things into that part, 

Which we call mortal, leaves some certain faros « 

That stop the organs, anti, as Plato says, 

Assassinates our knowledge. It. Joilsou, Fox. 

2. To wny-l»y; to take by .treachery. This‘meaning 

is perhaps peculiar to Milton. 

Such usage as your honourable lords 
Atford me, assassinated and betrayed. 

Who durst not, with your whole united povv’rs, 

In tight withstand one single mid unarm’d. “Milton. 

To Assassinate.# r>. n . To murder. 

You who those ways fear’d of late. 

Where now no thieves assassinate. 


Srmdys, Paraphrase of Sai l ed Songs, Judges v. 

Assa'ssi nation. «.s. [from assassinate.] The act of 
assassinating; murder by violence. 

ft were done quickly, if ih’ assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence. Shakspcare. 

The duke finish’d bis course by a wicked assassination. 

., Clarendon. 


Assa'ssinatoh, n. s. [from assassinate.] Murderer; 
tnankiller; the person that kills another by vio¬ 
lence. 

Ass a'ssi nous,# adj. [from assassin.] Murderous. 

Cockerurn. 

Assa'tion.'J* n.s. [Fr. assafion, a roasting, from 
the I .at. assatus.] Roasting. 

The egg expiring loss in the elixation or boiling; whereas, S : 
in the arsation or roasting, it will sometimes abate a draclmi. 

Prawn, Lidg. Krr. 

Ass at ion is a concoction of file inward moisture by heat. 

Burton, Aunt, of Met. u. 21. 

ASS ATILT, n. $. [assault, Fr.] 

1. Attack; hostile onset; opposed to defence. 

Her spirit had been invincible against nil assaults of affection. 

S/iaksjicarc. 

Not to be shook thyself, hut all assaults, 

Baffling, like thy hour cliffi the loud sea wave. Thomson. 

2 . Storm ; opposed to sap or siege. 

Jason took at least a thousand men, and suddenly made an 
assault upon the city. j Mapc. v. j. 

After some days siege, he resolved, to try the fortune of an 
assault: he succeeded therein so far, that he had taken the 
principal tower and fort. Bacon~ 

3. Hostile violence. 

Themselves at discord fell, 

And cruel combat join’d in middle space, 

With horrible assault, and fury fell. _ Spenser, F, Q. 


4. Invasion; hostility; attack. 

After some unhappy assaults upon the prerogative by the 
parliament, wliieh produced its dissolution, there followed a 
composure. C/arcnrlon. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to be 
supported against the assaults of opposition. Locke. 

5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to a man’s 

person. It may be com milted by offering of a 
blow, or by a fearful speech. Cored. 

6 . It has upon before the thing assaulted. 

To AssaTi.t. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack; to 
invade; to fall upon with violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themselves together, 
and to stand tor tlfeir life, to destroy all the power that would 
assault them. , Esth. viii. ir. 

Before the gates the cries oj babes new-horn. 

Whom fate had froiw-tlicir tender mothers torn. 

Assault his cars. J Dryden, 

New cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 

Gave mischief birth, and made that mischief hold: 

And double death did wretched man invade, 
fly steel assaulted, and by gold betray'd. Dryden. 

AssaVetajji.e.# adj. [from assault.] Capable of 

assault. 

A breach, be it made never so assimilable, having many hands 
to defend it with anv valour, lightly is never catered. 

Sir linger Williams, Actions of the Low Countries, p. 106. 

AssaTi.tek. n.s. [frilm tn.wfif/.] One who violently 
assaults another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we 
esteemed few swords in a juft defence, able to resist many un¬ 
just assaulters. V "• Sidney. 

A.SSA'Y.’p it. s. [rssayr, Fr. t from which the ancient 
writers borrowed assay, according to the sound, and 
the latter, essay, according to the writing; but the 
, senses now differing, they may*be considered ;is 
’""two words. This is Dr. Johnson’s observation, 
g, lint tin- word is certainly from the old Fr. substan¬ 
tive asaie, which means the same as cssai.] 

1. Examination; trial. 

This cannot lie 

fly no assay of reason. ’Tis a pageant, 

To keep tts in. laljig gaze. < Shakspcare. 

2. In law. The examination of measures nud weights 

used by the clerk of the market. Cored. 

3. The first entrance upon anything; a taste for trial. 

B#r well lie weened, that so glorious bait 
Would tempt Ins guest to take thereof asseiy Spyuser, F. Q. 

4. Trial by danger or distress; ^difficulty; hardship. 

She heard with patience all unto the end, 

And strove to master sorrowful assay. 

The men,he prest but late. 

To bard assays Unfit, unsure at need. 

Yet arm’d to point in well uttempted plate, 
lie sure to find. 

What I forctcl thee, many a hard assay 
Of dangers, and adversities, and pains. 

Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre get fast hold. 

j. Value. 

She saw best rowed all with rich array 
Of pearls and precious stones of great assay. 

To Assa'y.'J” r.a. [old Fr. assaieq .] 

1. To nmke trial of; to make experiment of. 

One that to bounty never cast his mind, . 

Ne thought of honour overdid assay 

His baser breast. Spenser. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general n little to as¬ 
say them; and so with some,horsemen charged them home. 

Hayward. 

What unweiglied behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my conversation, that he dare* in this manner assay, me ? 

v Shaksprare. 

2 . To apply to, ns tlie touchstone in csfm/iwgj^Bals. 


Spenser, F. Q. 
Fairfax. 

Milton. 

Spenser. 
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No, I shan’t envy him, winder h*J% 

" That stands upon tfie battleieenie oLtfatt; 

I'd rather he secure than great; - . 

The weighty malbrf desis&esounding blows$ 

Till the proud battlbmenti'har tow’rs inclose. ^ 

BVttlemejstsd.# parf. atij. [from- 
Secufed tW,batt!«nents. 

So broad (the wall of Babylon] that six chariots could well 
drive together at the top, and so hat demented that they could 
not faU. Sir T, Herbert’s Travels, p. 128. 

n. s. [from battle .] Conflict; encounter; 
battle. * 


Gay. 

batllcmep.'] 


The livid Fury spreail — 

She.blaz’d in omens, swell’d the groaning winds 
With Wild surmises, bathings, sounds of War. 

Thomson, Inherit), p. 4. 
Batto'i-ogist.* n , s . [from battologi), Fr. ballalogtie, , 

“ auteur enmiyeux ct iifeipide,” Lacombu.] One 
who repeats the same thing in speaking or writing. 

Should8 truly dull ballologist, that is of Ausonius’s character, 
quant patten, quant dm loquunlttr Attiei ? that an hour by the 
glass speaketh nothing; should such a one, I say, and a 
deserving eminent preacher, change sermons; people would 
not only come thicker, hut return satisfied. 

Whitlock's Manners of the lingtish, p. 109. 

To BATro'noGizE.# v. a. [from battology.'] To repeat 
needlessly the same thing. 

After the eastern mode, they waf'gcd their bodies, bowing 
their heads, and battologizing the 1 names Allough tehoddaw 
and Mahumvt very often. Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p. 191. 

After,thcy have battologized Lla y-tala, or Hilula, i. e. praises, 
they iterate another [prayer]. Ibid, p. .’,24. 

BATTO'LOG Y.# n. s. [Fr .battologic, from the Gr. 
T>a. r rlo> oy(oi which means “ lo <lo as Ha!his did, anti 
which is described by Sfuidas in (hose words l\ailo\oyla. 
w lloxuboyia, battologi ) is multiplying of words, See. 
eliri Bxrh, m. t . a . taken from one Halt us, who made 
long hymns, consisting of many lines, full of tauto¬ 
logies." Hammond on S. Matt. vi. 7.] This is 
an old English substantive, which Bullokar defines 
the “ often repeating one and the same thing.” 

That heathenish ballolugy of multiplying words. 

Milton, Animadt. Rem. Defence. 
Ba'tty. adj. [from bat.'] Belonging to a bat. 

Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting sleep, 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. Shakspeare. 
Ba'vahoy.'^ 71 . s . [probably from a Bavarian fashion 
of dress, Jiavarois , Fr.] A kind of clpak, or 
surtout. 

Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cioke be spatter’d o’er with lace. Gay. 

Bauue / k.*{~ n . s . A word used in Scotland, and the 
i .northern counties, for a halfpenny. This coin, 
bearing the head of James the Sixth, king of Scot¬ 
land, when young, -has been supposed by some to 
have been therefore called baubce, as exhibiting the 
iigtlfe of a baby. But Dr. Jamieson says, this is 
p, great mistake; the name, as well as the coin, 
being known before that prince’s reign. Mr. Pin¬ 
kerton derives it from the Fr. bm~bitlon. “ The 
billon coin worth six pennies Sebtish, and called 
bas-piecr, ‘ from the first questionable shape in 
which it appeared, being of what the French called 
bas-billon , or the*worst kind of billon, was now 
[in the reign of James VI.] struck in copper, and 
termed by the Scotish pronunciation, bawbee." J 
Essay on Medals, vol. 3. p. 109. 

Though in the drawers of my japan bureau, 

Tojtedy Gripcnll I the O.cstirs show, # 

■ ’3^* equal to her ladyship or me ' 

A iOpptr Otho, or a Scotch bauBee, Bramton’s Mm of TatUS 
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HaTb"^. See Bajcble. V 

Ba'vi n. [of ilnccrfaiiwlgrivatjon, Dr s Johnson 

says. Somejiave l-cferiftjd ^to it the Fri jfevin, (a 
word which I find iibwherb,]jJrfljBj,/ri<, Bavin 
or faggot is rendered by t iwYelfotiace, uiyt fqtUes 
art: the smallest sort of bavins. '\;V. Cotgfave. 
Bavin, Dr. Johnson has elsewhere obse'i’ifed, means 
brushwood, which, fired, burns fiercely, but is soon 
out. In Florio’s Ital. Difct. (1591)' it is dearly a 
little faggot: “ There is no fire: — make a little 
blaze with a bavin." In the Kentish dialect, bavin- 
is a brush, a faggot. ] A stick like those bound up 
in faggots; a piece of ‘waste wood. 

He rambled up and down 
With'shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and soon burnt. Shakspeare, Henry IV. 

For moulded to the life in clouts, 

Tli’ have pick’d from dunghill* thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel bavin, 

A cropp'd malignant baker gave him. Hudibras. 

The truncheons make billet, bavin, and coals. Mortimer. 

To Baulk. See Balk. 


Ba'wbi.e.'J- ’11. s. [ Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, 
signified a jewel, or any thing valuable, but not 
necessary. Omnia baubella? sua dedit Othoni, 
Hovedcn. Probably from beau, Fr. Such is Dr. 
Johnson’s etymology. The word may also be 
traced to the old Fr. batmbelo, babiole, a play¬ 
thing. Ital. babbolo. Bauble is now mostly used, 
and rightly, according to the derivation. It was 
formerly written bable, so laic indeed as by Bp. 
Bramhall.] A gew-gaw; a trifling piece of finery; 
a thing of more show than use; a trifle. It is in 
general, whether applied to persons or tilings, a 
term of contempt, Dr. Johnson says. This, I may 
add, was doubtless occasioned by the word being, 
in ancient times, commonly coupled with a licensed 
jester, a fool; the bauble being a little truncheon, with 
a head carved on it, which such an one usually 
carried in his hand, as the mock ensign dtf his 
office; in which sense the sour protector of 
England, Oliver Cromwell, absurdly called the 
speaker’s mace, as Blackstone also has observed, a 
“ fool's barwble " when he forcibly turned out the 
rump-parliament, and bade the soldiers take away 
this object of his absurd acrimony. 

The kynges foolc 
Sate by the fire upon a stoole, 

As he that with his bable plaide, Gower, Conf. Any ft 7. 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the sea bunk with 
some Venetians, and thither comes the bauble, and falls mg' 
thus about my neck. Shakspeare, . 

It is n paltry cap, ■. V t> ■ •“ 

A custard coffin, a bawote, a silken pie. ShotHtpeafei* 

If, in our contest, we do not interchange useful notions, we 
shall traffick toys and ba whies. Government of the Tongue. 

This shall be writ to fright the fry nway, 

Who draw their little baubles, when they play. Drydcn. 

Here is a contradiction deserves a bell and a bable. 

Bp. Bramhall, Schism guarded, (t6;8) p. 373. 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels; 

’Tis enough that ’tis loaded with bawblcs and scab. Prior, 

Our author then, to please you in yohr iflfry. 

Presents you now a bawble of a play, 

* In singling rhytpp. Granville. 

j A prince, tnemoment he 1* crown’d. 

Inherits every virtue round. 

As emblems of the sovereign power; 

Like other pawblett of the A° wcr - Swift. 
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BaVuling. <uy. [from bawbU .] '^rifting; contempt? 
tible: a word notnowintttc. &?ik 

A ba wiling ve#«i fit fedjtMtrin <4 > '< :, f 

For shallow draught and MEuhngzable; & 
with wbfcH^uch md he make 

•^Hth the most noble • fcmioroiir fleet. i 

" ■*' Shakspcarc, Tv.'. Wight. 

H\'wcocK,ttti S. [perhaps from beau, or haitde, and 
coc/c.'] *’ A familiar word, which seems to signify the 
same as fine fellow. • 

Why, how now, my hawcock ? how dost thou, chuck ? 

Shakspcarc, Twelfth Xight. 
BAWI).* 1 ” v. s. XJmule, old Kr. Dr. Johnson says. 
But here the Welsh baw, tjirt pbawai dirty, whence 
btrtfuldyn, a base or dirty fellow, is derived, must 
not be omitted. Chaucer and ftur elder writers use 
bawdy and bawd in the sense of filthy, natty. Hence 
• the application to the infamous character which 
our word denotes. See. To J[Iawd, and. Bawdy.] 
A procurer, or procuress; 0116 that introduces men 
and women to each other, for the promotion of 
debauchery. 

** tic [Paudarus] is named Troilus’ bawd; 

Of that name he is sure, • 

Whiles the world shall dure. Skelton’s J’orms, p. 1.1.5. 

If your worship will ^ske order for the drabs and tfce knaves, 
you need not to te lr the bawds. Shakspcarc. 

This commodity, 

Tins bawd, this broker, this all changin'' word, 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Shakspcarc. 

Onr author ealls colouring lena soruris, the bawd of her sister 
design; she dresses her up, she paints her, she procures for the 
design, and makes lovers for her. Dryden. 

To Bawd.# v. a. [from bared.] To foul; to ityrty. 
Her shoonc steered with tallow 
Gresed upon dyrt, 

Tliat bandet/i her skjit. Skelton's Poems, p. rsfi. 

7 'o Bawd. v. 11. [from the noun.] To procure ; to 
provide gallants with strumpets. 

Lrncippe is agent for the king’s lust, and bawds, at the same 
time, for the whole court. Spectator, Xn. 266. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and shrunk. 

To bawd for others, and go shares with punk. Swift. 

BA'wfruoitN.# part, adj, [from bawd and born.] 
Descended of a bawd. 

Bawd is he, doubtless; and of antiquity too; bawd-born. 

• hgfi Shakspcarc, Meat, for Alias. 

Ba'wdii.y. adv. [from bawdy.] Obscenely. 
BA , fl#iNE88.“f* «. s. [from bawd; anil defined by our 
old lexicographers, though unnoticed, by Dr. 
Johnson, “ greasiness, or filthiness, of apparel or 
body.” V. Barret’s Alv. and Bullokiir’s Expos, of 
Hard Words.] Wc now use it only in the sense of 
obsceneness or lewdness. 

Ba'wojuck. n. s. [See Baldiuck.] A belt. 

Fre^kgnrlands too, the virgins temples crown’d; * 

The jjwEKhs gilt swords wore at their thighs, with silver 
bawd ricks bound. Chapman’s Iliad. 

Ba'wduy.'I' «. s. [contracted from hnwdcry, the 
practice of a bawd; Dr. Johnson says; but it was 
formerly written • and pronounced with three 
syllables. 

1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing 
whores and rogues together. AyliJJ'e. 

Cheating and bmtdry go together in the world. VEstrange. 

Obscenity; unchaste language. 

Ilhymcd in rules of stevvish nbuldry, 

Touching experimental bawdery. lip. IlalTs Satires, i. 9. 

Pr’ythee say on; he’s for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he 
sleeps, akspcarc, Hamlet? 
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Shakspcarc. 


Southr 


vf no salt: 0 > bawdnj^t'doth mean: 

... . BenJonsgp. 

-n is,iuost'Tertafia,.'tagi barefitted batydry is the poorest pre¬ 
tence to wit Imaginable. '" ■■■ 4 v> _ • Dryden. 

Bawd adL [from bawd.] r "** • ’ - 

1. Filthy; dirty; agreeably to its dcriyptiOjy. 

Bawd. > 

His overcst sloppe it is not worth a mite 
As in eftcet to him, so mote 1 go; 

It is all bandy, and to-tore al-n. 

Why is thy lord so sluttish, I thee prove, 

And is of power better cloth to heyc ■* 

Chaucer, Chan. Yeoman’s Prol. 

And in a taw 11 v tabard, of twelve winter age, 

All torn and bend fie. Vision of Piers Plowman. 

2 . Obscene; unchaste: generally applied to lan- 
gunge. 

The bawdy wind that kisscsftdl it meets. 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth. 

And will not hear’t. Shakspcarc, Othello. 

Only they, 

That come to hear a merrv bawdu play, 

. Will he deceiv’d. ' ' 

Not one poor bawdy jest shall dime appear; 

For now the batter’d veteran strumpets here 
Pretend at least to bring a modest car. 

BaVdy-house. n. s. A house where traflfick is made 
by wickedness anil debauchery. 

Has the pope lately dim up the bawdy-houses, or docs he 
continue to lay a tux upon sin ? Dennis. 

To BAWL.'f' v. n. [ bulo , Lat. according to Dr. 
Johnson. It has probably been adopted by us 
from the old Fr. haul a, to cry for help. Similar 
also is the Jceiandick bacla, % baula, anil the Germ. 
bel/cii, to roar.] 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether 
for joy or pain. A word always used in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their senseless mood. 

And still revolt, when truth would set them free. Milton . 

To cry the cause up heretofore, 

And bawl the bishops out of door. llndibras. 

Through the thielj shades th’ eternal scribbler bawls , 

And shakes llu^tatues on their pedestals. Dryden. 

From his lov’d home 110 lucre him cm draw; 

The senate’s mail decrees he never saw ; 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. Dryden. 

I.oud menaces were heard, and foul disgrace 
And bawling infamy, in language base. 

Till sense was lo&t in sound, and silence fled the place. 

Dryden, Fables. 

So on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
Thft list’ning nymphs, and ravish’d heroes hung; 

But eitts and fops the lieav’n-born musick blame. 

And bawl, and Iiiss, and damn her into fame. Smith. 

I have a face of orderly elderly people, who eari bawl when 
I am deaf, and tread softly when 1 am only giddy and would 
sleep. Swift. 

2 . To cry as a lrowavil child. 

A little duld was bawling, and a woman chiding it. , / 

L' Estrange. 

If they were never suffered to have what they cried lor, they.*' 
would never, with bawling and peevishness, contend for mastery. 

• _ Locke. 

My husband to£%IHin in, a dirty bdV; it was the business 
of the servants to attend him, the rogue did bawl and mako 
such a noise. Arbulhnot, History of John Ball. 

To Bawl. r. a. To proclaim as a crier. S? 

It grieved me, when I saw labours w£ch had cost so much, 
bawled about hy common hawkers. Swift. 

Bawn.# «. s. In Ireland, a bairn is said to be a 

* place near the bouse, inclosed with mud or stone¬ 
walls, to keep the cattle from being stolen in the 
night. See the note on Swift’s poem “ whether 
jfeniilton’s bawn should be turned into a barrack 
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or a malt-house.’' But originally, it se6ma^jjg> be 
stt inclosure of a different kind; a fortification*., t 
These round hUlk and square bttumes, which y&u see tb 
strongly trenched lira throwne up, were (they say) at first os« 
dained for the same purpose that iicopte taighf Assemble 
thcmselves thcrem, ap„, ttttrefore aunciently they were called 
fol/imolci-' h place of people, to meete, or talke of any 

♦mag that concerned any difference betweene parties and 
towneships. Spenser on Ireland , 

Ba'wrel. n. s. A kind of hawk. 

BA'wsiN."f* n. s. In old English, a badger. In the 
passage of Drayton, which I cite for the illustration 
of this word, the late Bishop Percy preferred the 
' Interpretation of basane, Fr. meaning sheep’s 
leather, dressed and coloured red. But there can 
be no occasion to alter the meaning Qf badger' s 
’ skin; which certainly was in use for apparel, as 
appears in our translation of the Bible, Ezck. 
xvi. io. “I clothed thee also with broidered 
work, and shod thee with badger's-skin."] A 

badger. Did' 

His mittens were of hausen's skinne. 

Drayton’s Dowsabell, (1593,) st. 10. 

•* Why scorn you me ? 

Because I am a herdsman, and feud swine! — 

I am a lord of other gecr ! this fine 

Smooth bawsan't cub, the young gfice of a gray. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. a. 

Bay. "I* adj. [badius, Lat. baye, bai, rouge-hrun, old 
Fr. baio, Ital.] A bay horse is what is inclining to 
a chesnut; and this colour is various, either a light 
bay or a dark bay, according as it is less or more 
deep. There are also coloured horses, that arc 
called dappled bays. All bay horses are commonly 
called brown by the common people. ’All bay 
horses have black manes, which distinguish them 
from the sorrel, that have red or white manes. 
There arc light bays and gilded bays, which arc 
somewhat of a yellowish colony. The chesnut bay 
is that which comes nearest to the colour of the 
chesnut. Earner's Did. 


My lord, you gave good words the other day of a bay 
courser I rode on. ’’Pis yours because you liked it. 

Shahspcarc. 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horse 
over four inch’d bridges. Shakspcare. 

ills colour’d grey, 

jFor beauty dappled, or the brightest bay. Dryden. 


BAY.-f n. s. [ baye, Dutch, according to Dr. Johnson ; 
but it is rather from the Sax. byjan*, to bend ,■ a 
bay being incurvatcd, as it were, like a bow.'] 

1. An opening into the land, where the water is shut 
in on all sides, except at the entrance. 

lyt. reverend Syracusan merchant. 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakspcare. 

We have also some works in the midst of the sea, and some 
bays upon the shore for some works, wherqpi is required the 
air and vapour of the sea. .Stod A. Bacon. 

Hail, sacred solitude ! from this c&Wrbay 
I view the world’s tempestuous sea. Roscommon. 

, Here in a royal bed the waters sleep. 

When tir’d at sea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 

Some of yon haHe bay. Dryden. 

2. A pen or pond-head raised to keep in store of water 
' for driving a mill. 

Bay. s. [ablm, Fr. signifies the last extremity; as, 
, Innocence cst aiue abbots, Boileau: Innocence is in 
• the jfmst distress. It is taken from abboLjhe 
a llo S at hand, “and thence signifii$*lhe 
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* condition of a Wag when the hound* were almost 
upon him.] ■ ‘ J ’ A , . 

1. The bint® of any thing*surrounded by’enemies, 
and obliged to tact thWn |>Jrv«n impossibility of 

escape. _ 

This ship for fifteen hours, sate like a Stag among bounds 
at the bay, and w as sieged and fought with, in tarn, by fifteen 
great ships. Bacon, War with Spun. 

Fair liberty, pursu’d and meant a prey * 

To lawless power, here turn’d, and stood at bay. Denham. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 

Embolden’d by despair, lie stood at bay ; 

Resolv’d on death, he dissipates his fears. 

And bounds aloft against tne pointed spears. Dryden. 

2 . Some writers, perhaps mistaking the meaning, 
linyc used bay ‘as referred to the assailant, for 
distance beyond which no approach could be made. 

All, fir’d with.noble emulation, strive; 

And, wijh a storm of darts, to distance drive 
The Trojan chief; whff held at bay, from far 
On his Vulcunian orb, sustain’d the wur. Dryden. 

Wc have now, for ten years together, turned the whole 
force and expeneu of the war, where the enemy was best able 
to hold us at a bay. Swift. 

Bay.*^ n. s . [Germ, ban.] 

1. In architecture, a term use<£ to signify the magni¬ 

tude of a building; as if a burn consists of a floor 
and two heads, where they lay corn, they call it a 
barn*of two bays. These bays arc from fourteen 
to twenty feet long, and floors, from ten to twelve 
broad, and usually twenty feet long, .which is the 
breadth of the barn. Builder*s Did. 

V this kw hold in Vienna ten years. I’ll rent the fairest 
house in it after threepence a bay. Shakspeare, Mens, for Mens. 

There may he kept one thousand bushels in each bay, there 
being sixteen bays, each eighteen feet long, about seventeen 
wide, or three hundred square feet in each hay. Mortimer. 

2. In building also, used to signify any kind of open¬ 
ing in walls; as a door, window, or even chimney. 

Chambers. 

Bay Tree.- J* [laurus, Lat.] The tree, as is generally 
thought, which is translated laurel, and of which 
honorary garlands were anciently made. 

I have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading him¬ 
self like a green bay tree. , Psalm xxxvii. 35. 

Like thunder ’gainst the bay. A- 
Whoso lightning may enclose but never stay 
Upon his charmed branches. Fletcher, Faith. Shepherdess. 

Bay.^ n, s. 

1. A poetical name for an honorary crown or garland, 
bestowed as n prize for any kind of victory or 
excellence. 

I—play’d to please myself, on rustick reed, 

Nor sought for bay, the learned shepherd's meed. j£ 

„ Browne, Bril, Paii‘i. 1. 

Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear the bays. ■ 0 : i ' Pope. 

2. Figuratively, learning itself. 

Strife arose betwixt them, whether they 

Her beauty should extol, or she admire their bay. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, S. ij. 

7 'o Bay. v. n. [abboycr, Fr.] 

x. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the game which 
he pursues. * 

And all the while she stood upon the ground, 

The wakefulflogs did never cease to bay. Sppuer, F. Q. 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bay'd; 

The hunter close pursu’d the visionary maid; 

She rent the fiSaven with loud laments, imploring aid. 

Dryden, Fab. 




* the,, 
With hoi 


vSh barring; to bark at. 
(ins once, 

’ bay'd the War 


* * 


ortWSpartn. p 

t If he should «lo so,^S, 

leave# nis bnck unarm’d, the Frencffl|nd Welch 
w "S '% a jf n S him at the heels. • _ ” Shaksjiearr. 

He hath set forth the book again, with all the authorities at. 
large ii^the inargcnt, in the author's own words, and hath 
answered all those that bayed at it. 

%i" , ™ Bp. Bedell, Letters, $e. p. 387. 

Bidv Salt.'Y [Bay salt, according to Butler in lus 
Ettg. Grammar of 1633, derives its name firom 
liayonne in France.] Salt made of sea vj-ater,* which 
receives its consistence from the heat of the sun, 
and is so called from its brown c6lour. By letting 
the sea water into square pit# or basons, ^ts surface 
being struck and agitated by the rays of the sun, it 
thickens at first imperceptibly, and becomes covered 
"•over with a slight crust, which hardening by the 
continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into 
salt. The water in this condition is scalding hot, 
ja^l the crystallization is perfected in eigllt, ten, or 
most fifteen days. Chambers. 

All eruptions of air, though small and slight, give sound, 
which We call crackling, puffing, spitting, <$-c. as in'baysalt and 
1 ..bay leaves enst into fire. Bacon. 

Bay A window jutting outward, and 

ihereftre'e forming a kind of bay or hollow in the 
rooms* or, from its resemblance to a bay or opening 
into the land, which is generally of a circular form. 

- Such windows arc, in our old dictionaries, trans¬ 
lated into the Latin cavec fenestra?. 

It hath bay windows transparent as. burricadoes, Shakspcare. 

Bay Yarn. A denomination sometimes used pro- 

■ miscuously with woollen yarn. Chambers. 

BA'Y AllD.'f’ 7 i. s. [front the old Fr. batjati, bayarde ; 

“ whence we term a bay horse, a bayard.” 
Cotgrave."] 

r. A bay horse in general; and in particular a noted 
f blind horse in the old romances, whence perhaps 
the proverbial .^Sjjpression, “ as bold as blind 
Bayard.’’ ~ 

ffeWho so bold as blind bayard? Burton, Anal, of AIcl. p. 381. 

* Never was there any bayard more bold in his leap, than this 
suggester hath been lavish in his asseveration. • 

Bp. Morton, Discharge, p. 76. 
.j}’-' This he presumes to do, being a bayard, who never had the 
soul to know what conversing means,’hut as his provender an<i 
' ‘ the familiarity of the kitchen schooled his conceptions. 

Milton, Colasterion. 
tan tliat gapes or gazes earnestly at a thing; a 
cher; an unmannerly beholder. [Fr. bayard, 
Cotgrave.] 

How now, what mates, what bayards have we here V 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, 

B.vy'aiuh,y.# adj. [from bayard.'] Blind; stupid. 

A blind credulity, a bayardlu confidence, or an imperious , 
insolence. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 143. 

' True and manly religion is no cold and comfortless thing; it 
Is not a luke-warm nationality; not a formal and bayardly 
round of duties jlbut is lively, vigorous, and Bparkling. 

, * Goodman, fVint BvcConfcrence, P.3. 

BA*?| 0 NET.'f > «. j. {bayondte, Fr;^ 086 ]teire says that 
thift lnstrument came h orn Bayonne,“ And he ascribes 
the' invention of it to the “ demon de la guerre,” 

■ 'Hettriade, c. 8.] A short sword®* dagger fixeJnit 

■ VOL. L *’is ** • -. JU- 
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the end of a n%ket, by,which tlie foot bold off the 
- $wbc.* This was not m forager use or fashion ffor 
•%, Cotgravfe dfesctiBes it as “a"J^frid of 

p«Cket digger, furnished witffaknives^ or Wgient 
Knife to hang at the girdle, like a dagger.” 

One ufohe black, spots is longj, and slender, and rescmfAeaj* 
dagger .A? bayonet. *, WoadtSdrd. 

To Bayonet.# r. a. [from tlio tloun-] To drive 
forward ns with the point of the?-bayonet. % 

You send troops to sabre and bayonet us into submission. 

t. A Burke, 

Bazyh.# 11. s. [Persian buzzar, the market 5. now 

written bazar, in the commercial language of the 
East Indies.] • A constant market; a kind of covered 
market-place. * , * ! l 

This noble city [Cashan] is in compass not less than York or 
Norwich, about four thousand families being accounted in her. 
The houses are fairly built — the Avzzar is spumous add 
uniform, furnished with silks, damasks, and carpets of silks. 

Sir T. Herbert, Tran. (cd-4^#7.j p. **3.., 
Bayze. See Baize. , & . 

BDE'LLIUM. n.s. [&frxxicv: ri7"1.D0 An aroma- 
tick gum brought from the Levant, used i&'a medi- 
cine, and a perfume. Bdellium is mentioned both 
by the ancient naturalists and in ScripJUre j but itja 
doubtful whether any of these be the same with the, 
modern kind. . Chambers. 

This bdellium is a tree of the bigness of an olive, whereof 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yicldcth a certain gum, sweet 
to smell to, but bitter in taste, called also bdellium. The 
Hebrews take the loadstone for bdellium. Ralegh. 

To BE. v. n. [This word is so remarkably irregular, 
that it is necessary to set down many of its termin¬ 
ations. 

Present. I am, thou, art, he is, we are, &c. 

* eom, eapr, if, apon, Sax. 

Prctcr. I was, thou wast or wert , he was, we were, &C. 
piey, pa*pe, pap, psepon, Stqc. 
The conjunctive mood. 

I bt\ thou beest, he be, we be, &c. 
beo, bipt, beo, beon, Sax.] 

1. To have some certain state, condition, quality, or 

accident ; as, the man is wise. t 

Seventy senators died *> 

By their prescriptions, Cicero being one. Shakspcare. 

Hchath to-night been ia unusual pleasure. Shakspcare. 

Be what thou hop’st to be, or what thou art. 

Resign to death, it is not worth edjoying. Shakspcare, 

, Be but about 

To say she « a goodly lady, and & ., 

The justice of your hearts will add thereto^ 

’Tis pity*sho is not honest, honourable. ■ Shakspcare. 

Let them shew the former things what they be, that vie mav 
consider them. Isaiah, xli. 

Therefore be Siire, ' ' 

Thou, when the liridcgroom with his fcastrul friends J ' 

Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night, ** 

Hast gain’d thy entrance, virgin wise and pure. j 

It is not easy to discern what such men would be at. 

• ^Stillingfleet. 

To say a mafshto a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
how great it is, n to say, he has the efear idea of the number 
of the sands, who knows not how niaiWjheyie. , Locke. 

2. It is the auxiliary verbfoy whi^i the verb ptj|)ivc is 

formed. ^ 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meet lees 
Is left (his vault to brag of. Shakspcare. ‘ 

3. To exist ; to have existence , * 

The times have been, ^jT, 

That when the brains were out the mun would die. ShabteAse. 
Here cease, ye pow^s, and let your vengeance end, Vje. 
roy is no more, and . .in no more offend. Sryden. 

0*1. » m " T T >* 
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All th’ impossibilities which poets . 

Count to extravagance of looso'flescription, >- 

Shall sooner be. ^ , Rowe. 

'fy> be contents his.natural desire; 

He asks no angel’s wiftg, nor seraph’s fire, 'Pope. 

4. To have something by appointment or rule. 

■ If ull political power he derived only from Adam, and be to 
descend only to his successive heirs, by the ordinance of Cod, 
and divine institution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to att government. . . Locke. 

5. TTet be. Do not meddle with; leave untouched. 

Let be, said he, tny prey. Drydcn. 

Be.* Used, in our old language, for the preposition 
by, and also for the participle been. 

Be.* Much used in composition; n% bespeak, befall, 
become; which is agreeable to the Saxon manner, be, 
as well as pop, a, and to, being often prefixed to 
&axon wortls, especially verbs and participles of the 
past tittie. 

Be- a it.# n. s. [from be and all.] All that is to be 
done. 

•' s If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 

With his surcease, success; that lmt this blow 
■Might be the be-all and the end-all here. 

■ Shahspcare, Mach. i. 7. 

BEACII.f n. s. [Dr. Johnson offers no etymology. 
Serenius gives the Goth, baekar, signifying the 
same as beach,] The shore; particularly that part 
that is dashed by the waves; the strand. 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice. 1 Shaksprarr, K. L. 

Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather’d beach 
Tlujy fastened, and the mol^ immense wrought, on, 

Over the foaming deep. Milton, P. L. 

They find the washed amber further out upon the beaches and 
shores, where it has been longer exposed Woodward, 

13 e'ac:iie». adj. [from beach.'] Exposed to the waves. 
Tinion hath made his everlasting mansion 
tJpou the beached verge of the salt flood; 

Which once a day, with his embossed froth, 

TheHurhiilcnt surge shall cover. Shahspcare. 

Bk'achy. adj. [from beach.] Having beaches. 

The hear In/ girdle of the ocean 

Too wide lor Neptune's hips, Shahspcare. 

BI^ACON. n. k. [bencen, Sax. from been, a signal, 
altd bccnian, whence beckon, to make a signal.] 

?. Something raised on an eminence, to be fired on 
the approach of an enemy, to alarm the couiftry. 

His Waning eyes, like two bright shining shields. 

Did burn with wrath, and sparkled living fire; t 

As two broad beacons set in open fields, 

•Send forth their flumes. Spenser, F. Q. 

Modest doubt is called * 

••■ !fhc beacon of the wise. Shahspcare. 

The king seemed to account of Perkin as a May-game; yet 
■had given order fotethc watching of beacons, upon the coasts, 
and eriUUng morCwfierc they stood too thin. Paeon. 

jNowniing beacons cast their blaze afar, 

Tfc dreadful signal of i nvasivc war. (lay. 

2. Marks erected, or lights made in the night, to 
direct navigators in, their courses, and warn them 
from rocks, shallows^ and sand-banlt. 
Beaconage.* s f < Money paid for the maintaining 
of beacons. ' V Minsheu. 

A suit for beaconage of a beacon standing on a rock in the 
sea may be brought in the court of admiralty. Plachstone. 

Bf/aconeu.* atlj. [from beacon.'] Having a beacon. 
O’er the broad downs, a novel race, *• 

k |l)e lainhs with faltering pace, * 
iVk 'eager bleating:, fill 
TheIbnilsn skirts the beacon'd hill, it 


T. Warton, Ode 
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BEAD.'f* n. s. [^pbe, prayer, Sfptori, Getji. 

bida.] 

1. Small globes or ball# of^Mfe or pearly or other 
substance, strung u«m ‘and used byjjbe 

Romanists to count their pfsMir^f from whence the 
phrase to tell beads, or to Wat on c\bmds, is-to be 
at prayer, Dr. Johnson says :,but the rilil expression, 
which also continued long in use, was tg bid their 
beads. And the primary meaning of bead, i.jfcV. 
prayer, is noted in our oldest dictionaries, without * 
any references to the balls of glass. 

Beware therefore, and bid thy bedc, 

AndMo nothvng in holy.chtirche. 

But that thou might by rensoli vvorrhe. Gower, Conf. Am. b.y. 

Sajing over a nuiuhyr of beads not understanded or minded 
"" Injunctions to the Clergy, (1541.) 


Spenser, F. Q. 


That aged dame, the lady of the place. 

Who all this while was busy at her beads. 

Thy voice I sccnfin every hymn to hear, 

With every bead I drop too son a tear. Pope, 

2. Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 

With scarfs and fans, and double charge of hrav’ry. 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all such knavery. Shah spent r. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thv spirit within thee hath been so at war, 

Thai beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. Shahspeaee. 

Severn?yellow lumps of umber, almfist like beads, with one 
side flat, had fastened themselves to the bottom. Boyle. 

Rf.aii Tree. [ Azedarach .] A plant. 

Be'aiief.'J- n. s. 'liyhel, barbel, Sax. a '"messenger; 
bade], old Kr. bedel , Sp. hedrla, Basque; bcdrlle, ■ 
Dutch. Often written bedel.'] i 

t. A messenger or servitor belonging to n court, 
or pifblick body. In the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge they are academical officers, and 
arc distinguished as esquire and yeomen beadles. 

If the university would bring in some bachelors of Art to lie 
yrcmen-bcdcls, wliicli are well grounded, and towardly to serve 
that press as composers:—they, which thrived well and did 
gnod service, might after be preferred to he esquire-bedels; and 
so that press would ever train up able men for itself. 

Abp. Laud, Hist, of his Chan, at Ox. p. r.t j. 

He procured an addition of 20/. per annum to each of the 
inferiour beadles; he restored the practiee of the vice- 
chancellor’s court; and added several other improvements in 
the academical economy. Warton, Life of Bathurst, p. 89. 

2. A petty officer in parishes, whose business it is to 
punish petty offenders. 

A dog’s obey’d in office. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: * 

Whv dost thou lash that whore? _ Shahspcare. 

They ongfit to he taken care of in this condition, either by 
the beadle or the magistrate. Speafptor. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

The beadle's lash still flagrant on their hack. Prior. 

Be'.uh.eship.* n.s. [from beadle.] The office of a,, 
beadle. ■ 

There was convocation for die election of his succ3|pdr~ ByH 
the beadleship. A. Wood, Alb. O.f. Fast. 11,2 ftt.. • 

Be'adroli..t’ *>• *• [from bead and roll.] A cata¬ 
logue of those who are to be mentioned at prayers; 
a list, simply. 

The king, for the better credit of his espials abroad, did 
*• use to have them cursed by name amongst the beadratl of the 
king’s enemies. Bacon, Henry VII. 

So, in the high descent of that South-Saxon king, 

We, in the bead-roll here of our religious, bring 
, Wise Ethclwald. Drayton's Polyolbion, 8. ir. 

1 (He] left mo out-af the bead-roll of some rilling paper-htpHcrs 
that he called •poi'N. Harington, Br. Viewoflhe Church, fftlflg.- 

Through what fairy land, would thejnan deduce thi«<perpe- 
tual bead roll of uncontradietcd episcopacy ? . 

Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence, 
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Drpm bead and A man em¬ 

ploye! in Prayi^e^in pt&yvtf for another. 

fawhiclmievcn beSds/^^^^k. had vowed all 

Their life to service #r^®nea v A*s king. Spenser, F. Q. 

Commend thjfjgrievftnce to my holy prayer; 

For I will b#ffiy beadsman, Valentine. Shakspeare. 

Be'adswoman.# n. s. [from bead and woman .] A 
,twoman who prays for, or thanks* another. 

• i* * ’.Twas such a bounty 

’ * And honour due to your beadswoman, 

I knowlfiot how to owe it, but to thank you. 

^ „ if. Jonson, Sad She)}, ii. ft. 

Be'agle. w. s. [biglc, Fr.] A small hound wi^ which 
hares are hunted. # 

The rest were various huntings. , 

The graceful goddess was array’d in green; * 

About her feet were little beagles seen, 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their qur.cn. 

s DrJ/den, Fables. 

To plains with well-bred beagles we repair. 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope. 

.. JlEAK.'f n. s. [bee, Fr. pig, Welsh; leg, Bret. 
’ beik, bed,-, Dutch.] 

1. Hie bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

llii^ royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakspeare, Cymbelinc. 

. He saw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton, P. II. 

Tiio inagpye, lighting on the stock, 

■ Stood chatt’ring with incessant diu, 

And withflier beak gave many a knock. Swift. 

2. A piece of brass like a beak, fixed at the en<j| of the 
ancient gallics, with which they pierced their ene¬ 
mies. It can now be used only for the fore-part of 

- a ship. 

With boiling pitcli another, near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the scams instops; 

Which well laid o’er, the salt sea waves withstand, 

And shakes them from the rising beak in drops. Drt/dcn. 

3. A beak is a little shoe, at the toe about an inch 

long, turned up and fastened in upon the fore-part 
of the hoof. Farrier’s Diet. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a beak; as the 
spout of a cup; a prominence of land. 

Cuddcnbcak, front a well advanced promontory, which en¬ 
titled it beak, taketh a prospect of the river, 

Carcw, Survey of Cornwall. 

Be'aked.*|* d/fj. [Fr. becque. A term also in he¬ 
raldry.] Having a beak; having the form of a 
bedfk. 

And question’d every gust of rugged winds, 

.That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 

I'AKEn.-f' n. s. [Dr. Johnson derives this word from 
nki and defines It, “ a cup with a spout, in the 
>fi>rmof a bird’s beak.” Both his etymology and 
definition are incorrect. Our word is the Germ. 
becher, a cup; Ital. bicchiere; low Lat. baccharium, 
fancifully derived from Bacchus. V. Du Cange. 
Bicker, in the Northumb. dialect, is a quart vessel, 
about two inches and a half deep, made with small 
staves or hoops.] A vessel for drink; a flagon. 

And into pikes and musqueteers, 

Stampt beakers, cups and porringers. Butler, Hudibras. 

With dulcet .leverage this the ieaFer crqwqt’d, • 

Ffttr'Jn the midst; with gilded cups around?- 'ylPope, Odyssey. 

BEAlilf n. s. [ bolgb , Goth, holla, Ital.] A whelk or 
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To Beal.*!' v. a. [from «*hc noun.] To ripen; to 
gather matter, or come to a head, os a sore does* 

SAesjtoood. 

BEAM.-f n. s. [fiagmc, Goth, beam, Sax. a tree.] 

1. Tlie main piece of timber that supports the house 

A beam is the largest piece of wood in a building 
which always lies cross the bttildingc.or the walls, 
serving to support the principal rafters of the^oof, 
and into which the foot of the principal rafters uro 
framed. No building has less than two beams, one 
at each head. Into these, the "irders of the garret 
floor arc also framed; and if the building be of 
timber, the ftazel-tcnons of the posts arc, framed. 
The proportions of beams in or near London, arc 
fixed by act of parliament. A beam fifteen feet loqg, 
must be seven inches on one side its square, fold 
five on the other; if it be sixteen feet long, one side 
must be eight inches, the other six; and so propor- * 
tionablc to their lengths. Builder’s Did. 

The building of living creatures is like the buildilig'of a- 
timber house; the walls and other parts have columns and 
beams, but the roof is tile, or lead, or stone. Bacon. 

lie heav’d, with more than human force, to njove 7 ’ 

A weighty stone, the labour of a team, . s 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ring beam. 

, JJrydeu. 

2. Any large and long piece of timber: a beam must 
have more length than thickness, by w hich it is dis¬ 
tinguished from a block. 

But Lycus, swifter, 

Springs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 

And snatches at the beam he flrsf can find. Dryden, Mneid. 

3. That part of a balance, at the ends of which the 
scales are suspended. 

Poise the cause hi justice’ equal scales, 

Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 

Shakspeare , • 

If the length of the sides in the balance, and the w eights at‘ 
tlie ends be both equal, the beam will he in horizonta*ltufl<- 
tion : but if either .tile weights alone be equal, or the distances 
alone, the beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 

4. Tlie horn of a slag. 

And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
His dreadful challenge, and his clashing beam. Denham. 

5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of wood which 
runs.bctwccn the horses. 

Jiiturnu heard, and seiz’d with mortal fear. 

Forc’d from tlie beam her brother’s charioteer. Drt/dcn. 

6 . Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood be¬ 
longing to the loom, on which the web is gradually 
rolled as it is wove. 

The stuff of his spear was like a weaver’s brum. 1 Sam. xvii. /. 

7. Beam of an Anchor. The straighfvpart or shank 
of an anchor, to which the hooks are fastened. 

8. Beam Compasses. A wooden or brass instrumqft^ 

with sliding sockets, to carry several shifting points,' 
in order to draw circles with very long radii; and 
useful in larg^projections, for.jdrawing the furniture 
on wall dials. ...? ■> Hands. 

9. [j-tinnebeani, Sax. a ray of tlie gun.] The r^y of 
light emitted from some luminous body, or revived 
by the eye. Thus in the old Prompt, rarv. we have 
“ candell-6««c.” 

Pile ten lulls on the Taipeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downstrctcli . y 

Below the beam of sight. Shakspeare, Coriojdtdu, 

Pleasing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s silver beans. Dm/tb «' 

■iff As hear Vs West beam turns vinegar more sour. Pipe 
% IT 2 
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To v. n. [Sax. bewman.] To emit rays or 

beams. 

Each cmaSjttion of his fires 

That beams on carthfeach virtue ho inspires. pope. 

Bfam Tire. A species of wild service. 

Beamless.# adj. [from beam and /«s.] Yielding 
no ray of light. 

No sun to cheer ns, but a bloody globe, 
i l^gt rolls above, a bald and beamless fire. 

Dri/den and Lee, GSdipus. 

The ghastly form. 

The lip palc-quivering, and the beamless eye. 

■ Thomson, Summer, y. 10 4j. 

Be'amy.T adj. [from beam.'] 

*. Radiant; shining; emitting beamS. 

Who is there that cannot trace Thee now in thy beamy walk 
through tfc.c tiiid't of thy sanctuary, amidst those golden can¬ 
dlesticks, whirli have long sirffered a dimness amongst us 
through the violence of those that had seized them. 

MiUon , Animadv. on Ike Benwnslr. Defence. 
Each of wf • sc eyes, like a bright beamy shield. 

Conquers, without blows, the contentions. 

Beaum. and FI. Martial Maid. 
Ope, aged Atlas, open then thy lap. 

And from thy beamy bosom strike u light. B.Jonson , Masques. 
All-seeing sun! 

Hide, bide it. shameful night, thy beamy head. Smith. 

2 . 1 laving the weight or massiness of a beam. 

llis double-biting axe, and beamy spear; 

Each, asking a gigantick force to rear. Drydcn, Fables. 

3. -Having horns nr antlers. 

Jtouze from their desert den» the bristled rage 
Of hours, and beamy stags in toils engage. JJryden, Virgil. 

UEAN.'J- n.s. [Wax. bean.] 

The species arc, u The common garden bean. 
2. The horse bean. There are several varieties of 
the garden brans, differing either in colour or size. 
The principal sorts which are cultivated in England, 

, arc the Mazagan, the small Lisbon, the .Spanish, 
the Tokav, the Sandwich, and Windsor beans. 
TV Mazagan bean is brought from a settlement of 
the Portuguese on the coast of Africa, of the same 
name; and is by far the best sort to plant for an 
early crop. Miller. 

llis allowance of oats and beans for his horse was greater 
than his journey required. Swift. 

lit: an* Caper, ijitbago.] A plant. 

Bean Trcssel. An herb. , 

Be'am'ED."- far/, adj. [from bean and feed.] Fed 
with beans. 4 

1 jest to Obcron, and make him smile. 

When 1 a flit and bean-fed horse beguile, 

Neighing in likeness of a silly foal. Shakspcarc, Mills. N. D. 
To BEAU. v. a. prot. I bore, or bare ; part. pass. 
bore, or born, ot bunie. [bcojian, bepan, Sax. bairan, 
(lOtfrick. It is sounded as bare, as the are in care 
undonre.] 

This is a word used with such latitude, that it is 
not easily explained. t 

Wo Say to begr ji burden, to bear sorrow or re¬ 
proach, t o bear- a name, to bear a*$rrudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bear -children. The word bear is used 
in very different'fetuses. Watts. 

2 . To carry as a burden. 

They hour him upon the shoulder; they, carry him, and set 
him in h'.» place. ' Isaiah, xlvi. j. 

And Solomon had threescore and ten thousand that bare 

l Kings, v. ij. 

'J * imp an eagle stirrelh up her nest, fluttcrcth over her young, 
■jjPWeth abroad her wings, taketh them, bearoth them on her 

Deuteronomy, xxxii. 
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We sec some, wkp, we think, have borne Jess of the burden, 
rewarded abctvjC Mbelves. Decay of Piety. 

3. To convey hr carry. if' pf 

My message to the ghost of PlJMps bear: 

Tell him a new Achilles sent th«££MWe. Drydcn, Bdtfcid. 

A guest like him, a Trojan gufMjfefore, 

In shew of friendship, sought the Spifrtim shore. 

And ravish’d Helen from licr husband bore. * Garth. 

4. To carry as a mark of authority. 

1 do commit into your hand 

'J'h’ unstained sword that you have us’d to biar. Sbakspeqgei'rjj 

5. To carry as a mark of distinction. 

lie may not bear so fair and so noble an image of*tlie divine 
glory, as the universe in its full system. 11 % 

His pious brother, sure tl;e best 
Who Wcr bore that name. Drydcn. 

The sad spectators stiffen'd with their fears, 

.She sl’cs, anil sudden every limb she smears; 

The n each of savage beasts the figure bears. Garth. 

His supreme spirit of mind will bear its best resemblance, 
when it represents the supremp infinite. Chcyue. 

So we say, to bear arms in a coat. 

6 . To carry as in show. 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, t _ 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower. 

But he the sc,’pent umlcr’t. Shahspeun. 

7. To carry as in trust. 

lie was a thief, and had the bagf and bare what was put 
therein. John. 

8. To support; to keep front falling: frequently 
with uj). 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the most effectual means 
to bear up the state of religion may be removed, »nd so a way 
be made either for paganism, or for barbarism to enter. Hooker. 

And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the house stood, and on which it was borne up. Judges. 

A rcligi&us hope does not only bear up the mind under her 
sufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addison. 

Some power invisible supports his soul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. Addison. 

9. To keep afloat; to keep from sinking; sometimes 
with up . 

The waters increased, and bare up the ark, and it. was lifted 
up above the earth. Genesis. 

10. To support with proportionate strength. 

Animals that use a great deal of labour and exercise, have 

their solid parts more elastick and strong; they can bear, and 
ought to have stronger food. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open, multitude reveal 

The wond’rous lbya they bear him under band 1 
They bare great faith and oliedience to the kings. 

Daruh, the eldest, bears a generous mind. 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden. 

The coward bore the man immortal spite. JWydcn. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, she beareth him 
an invincible hatred. Swift. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre¬ 
vailed upon me to engage in so bold an attempt. iSttij/J. 

12. To endure, as pain, without sinking. |p.'- 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have-' 

borne it. Psalms. 

13. To suffer; to undergo, as punishment or mis¬ 
fortune. 

I have borne chastisements, I will not offend any more. Job. 
That which was torn of beasts, I brought not unto thee, I 
bare the loss ofit; of my baud didst thou require it. Genesis. 

14. To permit; to suffer without resentment. 

To reject all orders of the church which men have establish- 

ted, is to think worse of the laws of men in this respeot, than 
either the judgement of wise men allowetb, or the law of ( God 
itself will bear. y Hooker. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear # 

Thy lawless wand’ring walks in upper air. Drysim. 


Daniel. 

Bacon. 
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15a IV bit capable of 5 to admit. • 

Being the son of-ita&warl of Pembroke?® <Jjounger brother 
to another, who supplied his cxpei*ce, beyond what 

his ammitty from his. falliaJwpould bear. Clarendon. 

.jGivc his thought same turn, if our tongue "will 

bear if, or, if not, varyjjpMf.thc dress. Dryden. 

Do not charge your emm with more uses than they can bear. 
It is the method of such as love any science, to discover nil 
others in it. Addison on Medals. 

Had he not been eager to find mistakes, lie would not have 
• j '• Strained my worfcs to such a seuse as they will not bear. 

'' _ * Alterbury. 

In all criminal cases, the most, favourable interpretation 
should vb put upon worth that they possibly can bear. SwiJ'l. 

*6. To produce, as fruit. 

There be some plants that beat no flower, and yet bear fruit: 
there be some thut bear flowers, and po fruit: there be some 
that bear neither flowers nor fruit. , Bacon. 

They wing’d their flight aloft j then stooping Jbw, 

Perch’d on the double tree that bears the,golden bough. 

Dryden. 

Say, shepherd, say, in what glad soil appears * 

A wond’rous tree that sacred monarchs bears. Pope. 

17. To bring forth, as a child. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Dftencr upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she liv'd. * Shakspeare. 

Ye know that my wife bare two sons. Gene-is. 

What could the nm\; herself that Orpheus bore, • 

Xh# muse herself, for her enchanting son ? t Milton. 

The same Atneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam'd Anehiscs on tli’ Idean shore. '[ Dryden. 

18. To give birth to; to be the native place of. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. 

But now a< 3 f-bimi»h’d from his native shore. Dryden. 

19. To possess, ns power or honour. t 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 

The post of honour is a private station. Addison, Cato. 

20. To gain ; to win : commonly with atcay. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he witli more facile question bear it j 

Tor that it stands not in such warlike brace. Shakspeare. 

Because the Greek and Latin have ever borne away the pre¬ 
rogative from all other tongues, they shall serve as touchstones 
to make our trials by. Can,den. 

Some think to bear it by speaking a great word, and being 
peremptory; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Bacon. 

21. To maintain; to keep up. 

He finds the pleasure and credit of hearing a part in the con¬ 
versation, and of hearing his reasons nppproved. Locke. 

22. To support any thing good or tyid. 

I was carried on to observe, how they did bear their for¬ 
tunes, and how they did employ their times. • Bacon. 

23. To exhibit. 

Ye Trojan flames, your testimony bear. 

What l perform’d and what I suffer'd there. Dryden. 

24 - To be answerable for. 

■■ . If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame. Genesis. 

more than madmen ! you yourselves shall bear 
■ TEhe guilt of blood and sacrilegious war. Dryden. 

25. 'To supply. 

What have you under your arm? Somewhat that will bear 
your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryden. 

26. To be the object of. This is unusual. 

I’ll be your father and your brother too; 

Let me but bear your love, I’ll bear your cares. Sbalspeare. 

27. To behave; to act in any character. 

Some good instruction give, 

How I may bear me here. Sbalspenr $ 

Hath he borne himself penitent in prison ?. . Shakspeare. 
28..To.hold; to rcstoiin : with off. 

Do you suppojp the state of this realm to be now so feeble, 
that it cannot bear iff a greater blow than this ? Hayward, 
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29. To impel; to urge; t6 push: with some particle 

noting the direction of the itngulse; as, down, on, 
lack, forward. j, dt 

The residue were so disordered as they could not conveni¬ 
ently fight or fly, and not only ju tied and lore down one an¬ 
other, but, in their confused tumbling bock, l>rakc a part dl 
the avant guard. Sir J. Hayward. 

Contention, like a horse ,. 

Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, m 

And bears down all before him. Shakspeare. 

Their broken oars, and floating planks, withstand 
Their passage, while they labour to the land ; 

And ebbing tides bear bark upon ill’ uncertain sand. Dryden. 

Now witli a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft tile head. 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden. 

Truth is borne down, attestations neglected, the testimony 
of sober^jersons despised. • Sunft. 

Tlie hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would soon bear 
down nil considerations, and he an effectual increment to their 
perversion. Swift. 

30. To conduct; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the consulship. 

As spite shall ne’er wound you, though it may me. B.Jomon. 
3 J. To press. * 

Cicsar doth bear me hard; but lie loves Brutus. Shakspeare. 
Though he bear me hard, 

I yet must do him right. B. Jonson. 

These men bear hard noon the suspected party, pursue her 
close through all her windings. Addison. 

32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then bore thee on; secure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 

Mutter of glorious trial. * Milton. 

33. To bear a body. A colour is said to bear a body 
in painting, when it is capable of being ground 
so fine, and mixing with the oil so entirely, as to 
seem only a very thick oil of the same colour. 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of the time 
when any thing was written. 

35. To bear a prise. To have a certain value. 

36. To bear in hand. To amuse with false pretences; 
to deceive. 

Your daughter, whom she bore in band to love 
With such integrity she did confess, 

Was as a scorpion to her sight. Shakspeau. 

Ills sickness, age, and impotence. 

Was falsely borne in band. Shakspeare. 

He repaired to Bruges, desiring of the states of Bruges, to 
enter peaceably into their town, with u retinue fit for his c-tale; 
and bearin'’ them in hand, that he was to communicate with 
them of matters of great importance, for their good, Bumii. 

It is no wonder, that some would bear the world in htnd, 
that the apostle’s design and meaning is for prcsln ten, though 
his words are for episcopacy. > . Sint!/;. 

3 7. To bear off. To carry away. K 

I will respect thee as a father, if 
Thou bear'st my life off hence. I 

The sun views half’the earth on either way. 

Ami here brings on, and there beurs off the day. Creech. 

(live but the word, we’ll snatch this damsel up, 

And bear her off. _ Cato. 

My soul grows desperate ' 

» , Fll bear her off! - ( A. Philips. 

* 38. To bear out. To support; ' to maintain; to 
defend. 

I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shakspeare. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave against an 
honest man. v _ Shakspeare. 

Changes are never without danger, unless the prince be able 
to bear out his action* by power. Sir J. HayWffd. 

Quoth Sidrophel I do not doubt ■ ' 

To find friends that will bdm me out. HmUbm. 
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Company only can bear a man out in an ill thing. South. 
I doubted whether that occasion could bear me out in the 
confidence of giving your ladyship any farther trouble. Temple. 

To Beak. r>. n . * 

i. To siiflor pain. 

Stranger, cease thy care; 

Wise is the soul; but man is born to bear : 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious sralcs, 

AjhI the good suffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 

They bore as heroes, but they felt ns man. Pope. 

3. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear; ’tis past, ’tia done; 

Perish this impious, this detested son ! Dryden. 

3. To lie fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almost by the roots, nud set 
up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. Paeon. 

Betwixt two seasons comes th’ auspicious air, 

This age to blossom, and the next to hear. • Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear. 

And, strangers to the sun, yet ripen here. Gla.nvilie. 

4. To take effect: to succeed. 

Haiini'pawnecl a full suit of eloaths, for a sum of money, 
which, my Iterator assured me, was the last he should want 
to brills all our matters to bear. Guardian. 

5. To net iu any character. 

Instruct me 

How I may formally in person bear. 

Like a true friar. Shakspeare. 

6. To tend; to be directed to any point: with a 
particle to determine the meaning; as, up, away, 
onward. 

The oily drops swimming on the s[iirit of wine, moved 
restlessly to and fro, sometimes hearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into <jne body, and then falling off', and 
continuing to shift places. Hoyle. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or sooner understood Inc sign to fly: 

With such alacrity they bore away. Dryden. 

Whose navy like a stiff-stretched cord did shew, 

Till he bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryden. 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in sight, 

The mark to guide the mariners aright: 

To hear with this, the seamen stretch th^ir oars, 

Then round the rock they steer and seek the former shores. 

Dryden. 

In a convex mirrour, we view the figures of all other 
things, which bear out with more life or strength than nature 
itbdf. Dryden. 

7. To net as an impellent, opponent, or as a reci¬ 
procal power; generally with the particles Upon or 
against. 

We were encounter’d, by a mighty rock, , 

Which being violently borne upon, 

Our helpless ship was splitted in the midst. t Shakspeare. 

Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears against tlm 
rcstagnant quicksilver, is less pressed. Boyle. 

The sides bea/jag one against tiie other, they could not lie 
f so close at the bottoms. Burnet. 

^ n ' ■ sn lion bounding in his way, 
k! tL.'irce augmented bears against his prey, 

Ills is a" 1 seize. Dryden. 

not easily ex's operations to be performed by the teeth, require 
yjJ • *' .trength in the instruments which move the 

We say to “ovided this wit\j strong muscles, to 

proacn, to beam rihmt.,t the upper jaw. Bay. 

fruit, or to bear ChiitMy ‘loth bear most upon the knee 

in very diflerewt senses- and ,nost u P on t,le muscles 

* r r„ 1 1 Wilkins. 

‘y *}? a burden. 3r violently and rapidly upon some 
I hey hear bun upon the si, t up b y the land. Broome. 

him hi lus place. 1 J 

And Solomon had tlire. . .. , 

Igmkns. b 11111 ‘ car u P ,m those within, who 

'it jja an cade stirreth up 1 Hayward. 

^qpSnicth abroad her wingd ^pect to other places; as, this 
wmga. of tlwS^iromontoiy. 

*4 
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10. To bear tMtd-.TwWntl firnj witl^otfl! falling; not 
to sink; nojw faint or fail. > 

.So long as nature 

Will bear up with tliis exercise,,long* „ 

I daily vow to use it. -► *. Shakspcair. 

Persons in distress may speak of.themselves with dignity; it 
shews a greatness of soul, that they bear up agpinxt the storms 
of fortune. Broome. 

The consciousness of integrity, the sense of a life spent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up under any change 
circumstances. , r # Atterbnry&fe 

When our commanders and soldiers were ravrhnd uuexpei- 
ricnccd, we lost battles and towns; yet wc bore up then, as 
the Freucli do now; nor was there any thing decisive iu their 
successes. Swift. 

11. To bear with. To dhdure an unplcasing thing. 

They are content tij bear udt/i my absence and folly. Sidney. 

Though I must he content to bear with those that say you 

are reverefid grave men; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, 
}ou have good tacos. Shakspeare. 

Look you lay home to him ; 

Tell him iiis pranks luive been broad to bear with. Shakspeare. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask. Milton. 

BEAR.'}' v. s. bepa, Saxon, bacr, Germ.] 

1. A rough savage animal. 

Some have falsely reported, that bears bring 
their young into the work! shapeless, and that their 
dumb lick them into form. The dams go no longer 
than thirty days, and generally produce five young 
ones. ,Tn the winter, they lie hid and asleep, the 
male forty days, and the female four months ; and 
so soundly for the first fourteen days, , that blows 
will not wake them. In the sleepy season, they 
are paid to have no nourishment but from licking 
their feet. This animal has naturally an hideous 
look, but when enraged it is terrible; and, as 
rough and stupid as it seems to be, it is capable 
of discipline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thousand 
little tricks at the sound of a trumpet. They abound 
in Poland. In the remote northern countries the 
species is white. Calmel, 

Call hither to the stake my two brave hears. 

Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me.- 

— Arc these thy bears? we’ll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakspeare, 

Thou’dst shun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay tow’rd the raging sen, 

Thou’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. Shakspeare. 

2. The name of two constellations, called the greater 
or lesser bear *in the tail of the lesser bear, is the 
pole-star*. 

E’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown, 

The bear oppos’d to bright Orion shone. Creech. 

3. A word, still in use, to denote a certain description 
of stock-jobbers. 

He who sells that, of which he is not possessed, js pro- ■ 
verbially said to sell the skin before he has caught the bp&K 
It was the practice of stock-jobbers, in the year 17*0, to arfftf 
into a contract for transferring South Sea stock at a future 
time for a certain price; but he who contracted to sell, 'had 
frequently no btock to transfer; nor did he who bought, 
intend to receive any in consequence of his bargain : the seller 
was therefore called a bear, in allusion to the proverb; anti 
the buyer a bull, perhaps only as a similar distinction. The 
contract was merely a wager, to be determined by the rise or 
fall of stock; if it rose, the seller paid the difference to the 
buyer, proportioned to the sum determined by the same com¬ 
mutation to the seller. Dr. War ton on Pope. 

Bear-bAitixu.# n.s. [from bear and bait.} The s|»ort 
of baitingbears with docs. Spe To Bait. 

lie haunts, wakes, fairs, and bear'Jtmtings . v 

Shakspeare, Winters Tak. 
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Lei^i ^aMe%<iQarrbftili»g i ye shill fisc me play 
The rarest for a tingle dog- Beaum.jfti FI. Mad Lover. 

He [lord Downc].*At(}lrtjuped the kimj[James I.] with the 
fashionable and cqiir'tly Inversions of hawking and bear- 
baiting. • '' Ifartou, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 438. 

They spent their tiroe "(1115) in tournaments and bear- 
bailings, and other diversions suited to the fierce rusticity of 
their manner** Burke, Abridg. Eng. Hist. iii. 8. 

Beau-bind. n.s. A species of bindweed. 

^Bear-fly. n. s. [from bear and./ 7 j/.] An insect. 

. & There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flics, aud bear-flies. 

, Bacon, Natural History. 

Bear-garden. «. s. [from bear and garden.'] 

1. A place in which bears are kept for sport. 

Hurrying me from the pkiy-honse, jind the scenes thefe, to 
the bear-garden, to the apes, and hsses, and tigers. Sidling fleet. 

2. Any place of tumuJt or misrulf. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the gal¬ 
lantly of Britons, namely to the bear-garden. • Spectator. 

Beau-garden, adj. A wortl used in familiar or low 
phrase for rude or turbulent ,• as, a bear-garden 
fellm; tliat is, a man rude enough to be a proper 
frequenter of the bear-garden. Bear-garden spurt, 

- u is usod for gross inelegant entertainment. 
Bear’s-brkecii. 11. s. [_a ran lb us.] The # name of a 
plant. 

The species nr* 1. The smooth-leavct^ garden 
hear s-br err It. 2. The prickly brar's-brcecfi.. 3. The 
midtile beafs-breech, with short spines, $c. The 
first is used in medicine, and is supposed to be the 
mollis acanthi's of Virgil. The leaves of this plant 
arc cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, 
and were formerly in great esteem with the Romans. 

Miller. 

Beau’s-ear, or Auricula, [awicula nrsi, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

Bear’s-eah, or Saiiirlc. [cor/usa, Lat.] A plant. 
BearVfoot. n.s. A species of Hellebore. 
Beau’s-wort. n. s. A herb. 

BEARD, n. s. [benjih, Saxon.] 

1. '1'lie hair that grows on the lips and chin. 

Ere on thv chin the springing beard began 

To spread a doubtful down, and promise man. Prior. 

2. Beard, is used for the face; as, to do any thing to 
a man’s beard, is to do it in defiance, or to his 
face. 

Rail’ll at their covenant, ami jeer’d 
Their rov’rcnd persons to my beard. > .. _ Htidihras. 

3. Beard is used to mark age or viriluy; as, he lias a 

long beard, means he is old. • 

This ancient ruflwui, sir, whose life I have spared at suit of 
his grey beard. Shakspearc. 

Some thin remains of chastity appear’d, 

Ev’11 under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 

Would it not be insufferable for a professor to have his uu- 
" jhority, of forty years standing, confirmed by general tradition, 
(tad a reverend beard ovcrlnrned by an upstart novelist ? Locke. 

4. -Sharp prickles growing upon the cars of corn. 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green com ' 

Hath rotted ere its youth attained a beard. Shakspeare. 

A certain farmer complained that the beards of his corn cut 
the reapers and threshers fingers. VEstrange. 

5. A burb on an arrow*. 

6 . The beard or chuck of a horse, is that part which 

bears tho curb of the bridle. Farrier’s Diet. 

To Beard.-^ 0, a. [from beard.] 
j. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or* 
angpr. . - % 

No man so potent breathes upon the ground. 

But 1 will beard him. Shakspeare, \ 
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4 . To oppose to the face; to set at open defiance: 
adopted, according to Mr. Steevens, from romance; 
hi the old language of which ft signified, to cut off 
the beard. 

He, whensoever he should swerve from duty, may be able 
to beard him. Spenser. 

J have been bearded by boys. More. 

The design of utterly extirpating monarchy and episcopacy, 
the presbyterians alone begun, continued, and would gave 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party^with 
whom they could not agree about dividing the spoil. Su 

Be'arded. 


Swift. 


: dividing the spoil 

adj. [from beard.] 

1 . Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow that’s but yok’d. 

May draw with ycJn. Shakspeare. 

Old prophecies foretell our fall at hand. 

When bearded men in floating castles land. „ Dryden. 

2 . Having sharp prickles ,«as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind, 

Sways them. Milton. 

, The fierce virago , { a? • 

Flew o’er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. ‘ Dryden, 

3. Barbed or jugged. 

Thou shouldst have pull’d the secret from my jjreast, 

Torn out the bearded steel to give me rest. Dryden. 

Be'ardi.ess.'|' adj. [Sax. beapbleaj .] 

1. Without a beard. • 

There are some coins ol’Cunobelin, king of Essex anil Mid¬ 
dlesex, w itli a beardless image, inscribed Cunobclm, Camden. 

2 . Youthful. 

And, as young striplings whip the top for sport. 

On the smooth pavement of tin empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirl* about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardless rout. Dryden. 

Rf/ar r. i:.*}~ n.s. [from To bear.] 

. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any thing 
from one place or person to another. 

He should the bearers nut to sudden death. 

Not shriving time allowed. Shakspeare. 

Forgive the I,rarer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter’d father Apcnly pursues 

Your ruin. Dryden. 

No gentleman sends a servant with n message, without en¬ 
deavouring to put it into terms brought down to the capacity 
of the bearer. Swift. 

. One employed in carrying burthens. 

Ami he set threescore and ten thousand of them to lx 1 hearers 
of burdens, s Chronicles. 

3. One who wears any thing. 

• O majesty! 

When thou dost pinch thv bearer , thou dost sit 
Like arirh t armour worn in heat of day. 

That scalds with safety. Shirk.-.peare. 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 

Nay, quoth he, on his swooning bed ouisfretili’d. 

If I may n't. carry. Mire I’ll ne’er be fetch’d, 

But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers, 

For one carrier put down, to make six bearers. 

Milton, Epit. on Hobson the Carrier, 

The King’s body being by the bearers set down near the 
place of burial? Sir T. Herbert, Mem. oj K. 4 ’A. I. 

5. A tree that yields its produce. * jj 

This way of procuring autumnal roses R^soine that are good 
! bearers, will succeed. Boyle. 

Reprime apricots, saving the young shoots, for the raw bearers 
commonly perish. * Evelyn. 

6 . [In architecture.] A post or brick wall raised up 

• between the ends of a piece of timber, to shorten its ■ 
bearing; or to prevent its bearing with the v^plc 
weight at the ends only. j*-.. 

7. [In heraldry.] A supporter. 
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Bfi'AniirRo. n. t. [from bear anil herd: as, shepherd, 
from sheep. 1 A man that tends bears. 

He f'ist i.i more than a youth, is not fur me; and he thjit is 
lev: fh;m a man, 1 am not for him ; therefore I will even, take 
sixpence in eu.-go >t of the benrherd, and lead his apes '"tolmll. 

Shakspcare. 

Be'aring.'}” n. s. [from bear.' ] 

1. The site or place of any thing with respect to somc- 
f ^tiling else. 

But ot this frame, the hearing nnd the ties, 

.fljie strong connections, nice dependencies, 

♦'Gradations just., has thy pervading soul 
Look’d through ?_ojr can a part contain the whole? Pope. 

2 . Gesture; iniei); behaviour. 

That is Claudio] I know him by his hrttring. Shakspcare. 

3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of timber, 

with carpenters, is the space either between the two 
fixt extremes thereof, <Jr between the ontt extreme 
and a post or wall, trimmed up between the ends to 
shorten its hearing. Bnibier’s Dirt. 

4. [In heraldry.J That which is borne in a coat of 

arms. ■ 

He is very learned in pedigree; and will abate something in 
Awcerrtmmy of liis approaches to a man, if lie is in any doubt 
about the hearing of his coat of arms. Tatter, No. 104. 

5. [In navigation.] The situation of any distant ob¬ 

ject, estimated from some part of the ship, accord¬ 
ing to her position. * Chambers. 

Be'aiujsu-cloth.* n. s. [from bear and cloth .] The 
clothTir mantle with which a child is covered, when 
carried to church to be baptized. 

Thy scarlet robes, as a child’s hearing-cloth 
Pll use, to carry thee out *f this place. 

.. Shakspcare, Hen. IT. P. I. 

Here’s a sight for thee; look thee, a bearing-cloth for a 
squire’s child ! Shakspcare, ll'ii/f. Tate. 

Bearish.# adj. [from bear. ] Hating the quality of a 
bear. 

' In our own language we seem to allude to this degeneracy of 
human nature, when we call men, by way of reproarh, sheepish, 
bean ill, &c. Harris's Three Treatises, Notes, p. 444. 

Be'arlike.* adj. [from bear and like.] Resembling 
a bear; in the manner of a bear. 

They have tied me to a slake; 1 cannot fly, 

But, he nr like, I must fight the course. Shakspcare, Mncb. v. 7. 
Beaux.* n. s. [Goth barn, from ha iron: Sax betipn, 
bnpn; Iceland, barn ; Germ. barn. It is pro¬ 
nounced barn in our northern counties, nnd some¬ 
times so spelt, as also bairn. Some write it barns, 
as if for barns, i. e. things born ; others, bean) a, as 
the regular {tavticffile of the verb bear.] A child. 

What have we here ? mercy on us, a beam, a very pretty 
team. Shntespearc, Win!. Tate. 

I think I shall never have the blessiug of God, tilt I have 
issue of my body; for, they say, beams arc blessings. 

Shasprare, All's well that ends well. 
JBjj'arward. n. s. [from bear and ward.] A keeper 
' A of bears. 

We’ll bait thy bears to death, , 

And manacle the btej&ward in their chains. 

, ' fi. Shakspcare, Hen. VI. P. 11 . 
Tlte bear' is Ted after one manner, the multitude after an¬ 
other ; the bcaritbrd lands but one brute, and the mountebank 
leads a thou ..in$f L'Estrange. 

BEAST, n. s. [besle Fr. bestia^Lat.] 

1. An animal, distinguishedfrotubirds, insects, iishes, 
and man. • t 

isXkl T" t * IBt ? IU>e < 1’ ( 1 st 'H the lion’s skin, 'if " 

„• sybils the beast liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. Sliaffyicarc. 

■ Beas'sal chace arc. the buck, the doe, the fox, the mortem. 
Mid the¥6e. Beasts of the fojgst arc the hart, the bind, the 
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hare, the boar, and Wolf,. Beasts bC walifeh on: .die hare 
and cony. _ * *■ , A " ^ ,<«W- 

2. An i nation #" animal, oppps«d.Q|unan; as man and 


beast. 


sis 


I dare do all that may become a t man” 
Who dares do more, is none. - 


■ What beast was’t then 


That made you break this enterprise to me ? Shakspcare, Macb. 

Medea’s charms were there, t’icean feasts, 

With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beasts. 

3. A brutal savage man ; a .man acting i%g§y mann egl: 

umvorthv of a reasonable creature; 

♦ . 

To Beast, v. a. A term at cards. ‘ s 

Be'astinus. See Beestings. 

Be'astlike.# adj. [from beast and like.] Resembling 
a beast. • 

A naradjse of that nature, [Mahomet’s,] abounding with all 
brasl/ikr lirothelries. JjHountagu, App. to Cats. p. tyj. 

Her life was beastlike, and devoid of pity; 

And, being so, shall have likc'wimt of pity. Titus Andron. v. j. 

Beastliness.*)' n. s. [from beastly.] Brutality; prac¬ 
tice of any kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this land, and with their filthiness 
Polluted this same gentle soil long time; 

That their own mother loath'd their beastliness, 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly prime. Spenser, F. Q. 

Wen, not this provision [matrimony] carefully made, the 
world would be quite overrun with beastliness and horrible con¬ 
fusion. , ,; Bp. Halt, Cos. of Cons. iv. S. 

Rankjftundation of luxuriousness f 

Hus tainted him with such gross beastliness. 

Alars ton's Scowjmc of Vill. ii. 7. 

Be'astly. adj. [from beast.] 

1. Brutal; contrary to the imturc and dignity of man. 
It is used commonly as a term of reproach. 

Wouldst thou have thyself fall in the confusion of men, or 
remain a beast with beasts?—Ay—a beastly ambition, 

Shakspearc. 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence? 

Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

With lewd, propliane, and beastly phrase, 

To catch the world’s loose laughter or vain gaze. B. Jonsnn. 

It is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, that the beastly 
vice of drinking to excess, hath been lately, from their example, 
■restored among us. Swift. 

2. Having the nature or form of beasts. 

Beastly divinities and droves of gods. Prior. 

Beastly.# adv. [fromAtwA] In the manner of a beast.- 

Every man ysdl I beset that Iyveth beastly. 

,< ’ ], Morality of Every Mpn. 

To BEAT.+ '-tk a. pret .beat,- part. pass. beat, or 
bdalen. <- [bed lre, Fr. beutan, .Sax.] 

1. To strike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 

So fight I, not as one that bealcth the air. 1 Corinthians. 

He rav’d with nil the madness of des|>air; 

He roar’d, lie beat his breast, he tore his hair Dryden. 

2. To punish with stripes or blows. 

They’ve chose a consul that will from them take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 

t Than dogs, that are often heat for barking. 

Mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black and bli 
you cannot see a white spot about her. Shah _ 

There is but one fault for which children should be beaten; 
and that is obstinacy or rebellion. Locke, 

3. To strike uu instrument of musick. 

Bid them gome forth and hear, 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drmh, 

Till it cry, sleep to death. 



*4- 


Shakspcare. 

To bi#ii to bruise,; to spread; Jo comminute by 
blows.'P 1 

The people gathered trauma, 
it in a mortar^nnd baked it. 


ound it in mills, or ient 

Humbert. 

ts ' ■} 
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They-did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut It into wires, 
to work it. ’ f Exodus. 

They save the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the nxletrcc of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raise large hammers 
like those used for paper and fulling mills, with which they beat 
most of their hemp. Mortimer. 

Nestor furnished the gold, and he beat it into leaves, so 
that he had occasion to use his anvillo and hammer. Broome. 

5. .To strike bushes or ground, or make a motion to 

rouse game. * * 

It is strange how long some men will He in wait to speak, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near 
it. Bacon. 

When from the cave thou risert with the day 
To beat the woods, and rouse the bounding prey. Prior. 

Together let us beat this ample iiel^, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. . Pope. 

6 . To thresh; to drive the corn out of till husk. 

She gleaned in the field, and beat out that she had gleaned. 

• m ltutk, ii. 17. 

7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum, you 
, inav br ing it into white curds. Boyle. 

tlj To batter with engines of war. 

And he beat do^n the tower of Pcnuel, arfd slew the men 
of the city. ' Judges, viii. 17. 

9. To dash as water, or brush as wind. • 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; heat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. « Milton. 

With tempests beat, imd to the winds a scorn. Roscommon. 

While winds and storms his lofty forehead brat. 

The common fate of all that’s high or great. Denham. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blusts, and wet. with wintry show’rs, . 
Descends tcrrifick from the mountain’s brow. Pope. 

10. To trend a path. 

While I this unexampled task essay, 

Pass awful gulfs, ami beat my painful way. 

Celestial dove, divine assistance hriiig. Blackmorc. 

11. To make a path by marking it with tracks. 

He that will know the truth of things, must leave the com¬ 
mon ami beaten track. Loch-. 

12. To conquer; to subdue; to vanquish. 

If Hercules and Lidias piny at dice, 

Which is the better man ? The greater throw 
Muv turn by fortune front the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakspcarc. 

You souls of geese, 

That hear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would heat? Shakspcarc. 

Five times, Marrius, 

f liave fought with thee, so often hast thou beat me. Shakspcarc. 

I have discern’d the foe securely lie, * 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. 

The common people of Lurea arc firmly persuaded, that one 
Lucquese can beat five Florentines. Addison. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his ships to those of the 
Syracusans, beat the Carthaginians at sea. Arbuthnot. 

13. To harass; to over-labour. 

..It is no point of wisdom for a man to beat his brains, and 
spend his spirits about things impossible. Ilakewiil. 

And as in prisons mean rogues beat 1 

Hemp, for the service of the great; » 

So Whttcum beat his dirty braius 
, T* advance his master’s fame and gains. Iludibras. 

Why any one should waste his time, and beat his head about 
the Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a critick. Locke. 

14. To lay, or press, as standing corn by hard 
weather. 

Her own shall bless her; • 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 'V 

And hang their heads with sorrow. dt> Shakespeare. 

15. To depress; to cfusli by repeated opposition: 
usually with the particle down. 

vol. 1. . * 
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Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any speech tend¬ 
ing to treason, yet could not the boldness be beaten down either 
with that seventy, or with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 
_ Our warriours propagating the French language, at the same 
time they are beating down their power. , Addison. 

Much an unlook’d for storm of ills falls on me. 

It beats down all my strength. Addison. 

16. To drive by violence; with a particle. 

Twice have I sally’d, and was twice beat back. Drydelti 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and, us they talk’d, & 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone 
That beat out life. Milton, P. L. xi.«ik6. 

lie that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, nobs 
at least post himself in a party, which he will not quit, till 
he be beaten out. Locke. 

He cannot bail it out of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addison. 

As a swarm of flies in vintage time. 

About ijie wine-press where jweet must is pour’d. 

Beat off, returns as oft with humming sound. Milton, P. II.iv. 1 7. 

The younger part of mankind might be beat off from the 
belief of the most important points even of natural religion, 
by the impudent jests of a prolane wit. IValts. 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. ;■ 

Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 

About the world. Dryden. 

1 8. To heat down. To endeavour by treaty to lessen 
the price demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens still to buy. Dryden. 

She persuaded him to trust the renegado with the money 
he had brought over for their ransom; as not questioning but 
he would beat down the terms of it. ‘ Addison. 

19. To beat down. To sink or lessen the value. 

Usury beats down the price of land; for the employment of 

money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchasing; 1 and 
usury way-lays both. Bacon. 

20. To beat up. To attack suddenly; to alarm. 

They lay in that quiet posture, without making the least 

impression upon the enemy, by heating up his quarters, which 
might easily have been done. Clarendon. 

Wilt fancies he should never have beeu the man lie is, had 
not he knocked down constables, and beat up a lewd woman’s 
quarters, when he was a y oung fellow. Addison. 

21. To bent the hoof. To walk ; to go on foot. 

22. To bent into. To repeat often. This is now 

rather a vulgarism, lint was not so formerly. “ To 
beat into men’s minds with often repetition: incut- 
carr aniniis.” Jiarret. 

To Beat. v. n. 

1. To move in a pulsatory manner. 

*1 would gladly understand the formation of a soul, and see 
it beat the first conscious pulse. ># Colhn. 

2. To dash as a flood or storm. 

Publick envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon ministers. Bacae 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 

Secs rmvling tempests vainly beat below. Dryden. 

One sees many hollow' spaces worn in the bottom 4 it the 
rocks, as they are more or less able to resist the impressions of 
the water that beats against, them. Addison. 

3. To knock at a door. 

The men df the city beset the house round about, and beat at 
the door, and spake to the master of (he house. Judges, xix.ia. 

4. To move with frequent repetitions of the same act 
or stroke. 

No pulse shall keep 

His natural progress, but surcease to beat. ' Shakspcarc. 

My temperate pulse docs regularly beat; 

Feel," and be satisfy’d, Dryden. 

A man’s heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not 
in his power, by any thought or volition, to stop. Locke. 

5. To throb; to be in agitation, as a sore swelling. 

A turn or two I’ll walk, 

To still my beating mind. - * Shekspcare 
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fi, To fluctuate; to be in agitation. 

The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 

Save what bents there. Skaispiare. 

7. To try different ways; to search : with about. 

I am always beating about in nty thoughts for something that 
may turn to the benefit of my dear countrymen. Addison. 

■;% To find au honest man, I beat about, 

Jynd love him, court him, praise him in or out. Pope. 

8. To act upon with violence. 

vSiThe sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and 
Unshed in himself to die. Jonah, iv. 8. 

9. To speak frequently; to repeat; to enforce by re¬ 
petition : with upon. , 

We are drawn on into a larger speech, by reason of their 
so great earnestness, who beat more and more upon these last 
alleged words. Hooker. 

How frequently and fervently doth the scripture-Acct upon 
this cause? Hake mill. 

JO. To beat up; as, to beat up for soldiers. The 
word up seems redundant, but enforces the sense, 
the technical term being to raise soldiers. 

Beat, jpartfpassive. [from the verb.] 

Like a rich vessel beat by storms to shore, 

’Twere madqess should I venture out once more. Drydcn. 

Beat-T n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Stroke. 

2. Manner of striking. 

Albeit the base and treble strings of a viol be turned to an 
unison;''yet the former will still make a bigger sound than 
the latter, as making a broader beat upon the air. Grew. 

He with a careless beat, 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dry den. 

3. Manner of being struck; as, the beat of the pulse, 
or a drum. 

[In hunting or fowling.] The round taken, when 
people beat up for game. 

Be'aten.* f- particip. adj. [Sax. beaten.] Tracked. 

What makes you, sir, so lute abroad, 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? Drydcn. 

Be'ateu.'J~ n. s. [Sax. bearepe, Fr. bat cur.] 

1. An instrument with which any thing is comminuted 
or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar W’tb a healer three or four times over, 
before you use it; for thereby you incorporate the rand and 
lime well together. Mojcon. 

. A person much given (o blows. 

The best schoolmaster of our time, was the greatest beater. 

Aschanls School mash r. 


. [In hunting or fowling.] He that beats for gntpe. 

All the heroiral glory Fc aspires to, is to be reputed a most 
potent and victorious stealer of deer, and beater up of parks. 

Purler's Characters, 

To Beath.# ti# a. [Sax. bc'Sian, baXian, to steep, 
dip, or bathe. In Suffolk and Norfolk, beathing or 
bathing wood by the fire, means straitening un¬ 
seasoned wood by heat ; and this is much the same 
a* Spenser’s meaning in the example ] To bathe 
or warm in fire, so ns to harden. , 

And in his hand a tallyoirngoakc he bore, 

Whose knottic snags Were sharp’iied ali afore. 

And heath'd in fire &y steele to he in steJ. 

,,, -j., Spenser, F. Q. iv. vii. 7. 

atfa, \bcatificus, low Lat. from beatus, 
happy.] That which has the power 
of making happy, or completing fruition; blissful. 
It is used only of heavenly fruition after death. 
a. Admiring more 

vtbfi fishes of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than'aughb divine or holy else, enjoy’d 

Itnjpon beati/lck. a , Milton, P.L. 
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It is also their, fbk'city to have no faith; for, enjoying the 
beatifical vision itt-the fruition of the object of faith, they nave 
received the fill! Evacuation of it.' ’ J&roum, Fulg. JSrrourt. 

Wc may contemplate upon the greatn^K and strangeness of 
the beatifiek vision ; how a created eye should be so fortified, as 
to bear all those glories that stream from the fountain of un. 
created light. South. 

Beati'ficallv. adv. [from beatifical .] In such a 

manner as to complete happiness. « * 

Beatfically to behold the facf of God ii* the fulness of wis¬ 
dom, righteousness and peace, is blessedness ho Way incident 
unto the creatures beneath man. Hakewill. 

Beatjfica'tion. n.s. [from beatifiek.'] A term in 
the Romish church, distinguished from canoniza¬ 
tion. Beatification is an acknowledgement made by 
the Pope, that the person beatified is in heaven, 
and therefore may lie reverenced as blessed; but is 
not a concession of the honours due to saints, which 
are conform! by canonization. 

To UEA'TIFY.'f' v. a. [ beatifico , Lat. beatifier , Fr. 
Cotgravc.] 

1. To make happy; to bless with the coropletioirvf 

celestial enjoyment. >r 

The use of spiritual conference is n'liimaginable and un¬ 
speakable, especially if free nrnl unrestrained, bearing an image 
of that conversation which is among augcls and beatified 
saints. Hammond. 

We shqll know him to he the fullest good, the nearest to us, 
and the most certain; and, consequently, the most beatifying 
of all others. • . Brown. 

1 wish I had the wings of an angel, to have a^pnded into 
paradise, and to have beheld the forms of those acetified spirits, 
from yliieh I might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 

2. To settle the character of any person by a publick 
acknowledgement that lie is received in heaven, 
though lie is not invested with the dignity of a 
saint. 

Over against this church stands an hospital, erected by a shoe¬ 
maker, who has been beatified, though never sainted. Addison. 

Bi/ati no. n. s. [from beat, and Fr, Lutenient.] Cor¬ 
rection ; punishment by blows. 

Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 

Takes private healings, and la-gills again. B.Joiuon. 

Do you come hither with your bottled valour, 

Your windy froth, to limit out my beatings 1 

Bcaum. and Ft. King and No King. 

Bea'titude.T h. s. [bcatitudo, Lat. beatitude, Fr.] 

1. Blessedness; felicity; happiness: commonly used 
of the joyp of heaven. 

The end of that government, and of all man’s aims, is agreed 
to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. Dighy. 

This is the image and little representation of heaven; it is 
beatitude in picture. Taylor. 

He set out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of 
sense; slightly passing over the accomplishment of the soul, 
and the beatitude of that part which earth and visibilities top 
weakly affect. Broum, I'tdg, Mrr. 

if A declaration of blessedness inatlc by our Saviour 
|to particular virtues. 

Beau. n. s. [dean, Fr. It in sounded like bo, and has 
often the French plural beaux, sounded ns does.] A 
man of dress; a man whose great care Is to deck 
his person. 

What will not beaux attempt to please the fair? Dryden. 
The water nymphs are too unkind 

To ViH’roy^ are the laud nymphs so? 

And fly tliejMl, at once combin’d x 

To shame apneral, und a beau? Prior, 

You will become the delight of ifine-bidies in ten, and the 

envy of nincty-ainc beaux iu a hundred. Swift. 

♦ * V* 
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BE A U-MO'NDEM n,s. [Fr.] The gay world; 
the fashionabl^Dnrt of the world. % 

) Shc courted t hetfau-monile to night, 

L’assemblec her «prcme delight. Prior. 

His whole dress and .appearance exactly resembled that of 
our modern icau-mon/ie. Student, i. ,-joi. 

BE'AVEU.*}' n.s. [bievre, Fr. bep.p, beopep, Sax. 
Jiber, Lat.] 

1. .An animal, otherwise named the castor, timphibi- 
>. ous, ^rtd remarkable for his art in building his ha¬ 
bitation ; ’ of which many wonderful accounts tire 
delivered by travellers. Ilis skin is very valuable 
on account of the fur. 

The beaver being hunted, bitetli off his stones, knowing that 
for them only his hie is’sbnght. , llakewdt. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for the sagacity 
and wisdom of that animal; indeed from its artifice in build¬ 
ing. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

2. A hat of the best kindso called from being made 
of the fur of beaver. 

You see a smart rhetorician turning his hut, moulding it into 
different cocks, examining the lining nnd the button during 
’•» - i hi a tw jjwgue: a deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addison. 

The broker hen^his spacious bearer wears, * 

Upon his brow sit jeStousus and cares. Gay. 

3. 'fhe part of a helmet that covers the lowdr part of 
the face, as distinguished from the visor, [bavicre, 
Fr.] 

His dreadful hideous head * 

Close couched on the beaver, seem’d to throw, 

From flaming mouth, bright sparkles fieri red. Spenser. 

Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’d host, 

And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps. Shnkspcare. 

lie was slain upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the stall' 
going in at his beaver. Baron. 

Be'avkked. adj. [from beaver.'] Covered with a 
beaver; wearing a beaver. 

His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. 

Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears. Pope. 
Beau'isii. adj. [from beau.] Befitting u beau; fop¬ 
pish. 

Beauteous. adj. [from beauty.] Fair elegant in 
form; pleasing to the sight; beautiful. This word 
is chiefly poetical. 

I can, Fetrucio, help thee to a wife. 

With wealth enough, and young, nnd beauteous. Shakspcarr. 

Alas! not hoping to subdue, 

I only to the flight aspir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view. 

Was all the glory I desir’d. < ■ m Prior. 

Beau'teously. adv. [from beauteous.] In a beaute¬ 
ous manner; in a manner pleasing to the sight; 
beautifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side that is next the sun, 
or whjtre they look beanteousty; that is, as they come towards 
'you to be enjoyed. ' Taylor. 

Beauteous ness. n. s. [from beauteous.] The state 
oFqftality of being beauteous; beauty. 

From less virtue, nnd less heauteousnes *, 

The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddesses. 

Donne, Poenu, p.84. 

Beai/tifier.# n. s. [from beautify,] That which 
beautifies or embellishes. 

Semirmnis, the founder of Babylon, according to Justin and 
Strabo; but the enlarger only and beautijier of it, according to 
Herodotus. Costard, Astron. of the AncicntjuV. ii. p. loig 

Beau'tiful. adj. [from beauty and full.] “Jf»ir; hav¬ 
ing the qualities th^j; constitute beauty. 

He stojc away and tfrok by strong hand all the beautiful wo¬ 
men in his time. ,»?;< Ralegh, 
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The most important part of painting, is to know what is 
most beautiful in,nature, and most proper for that art; that 
which is the most beautiful, is the most noble subject: so, in 
poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, because the 
persons are greater whom the poet instructs, alia consequently 
the instructions of more benefit to mankind. Brydett, 

BeautiflU looks are rul’d by fickle minds, 

And summer seas are turn’d by sudden winds. - Prior. 

Beautifully, adv. [from beautiful.] In a beautify 
manner. # 

No longer shall the boddicc aptly lac’d, ^ 

From thy full bosom to thv slender waist, 

That air and harmony of snape express, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. Prior . 

Bf.au'tifulness.'!' n.s. [front beautffid.] The qua¬ 
lity of being beautiful; beauty; excellence of form. 
The innate loveliness and beaut fulness of virtue. 

, Hally well. Saving of Souls, p.115. 

To BeauTify.- f v v. a. [obsolete Fr. beautifier .] To 
adorn; to embellish; to deck; to grace; to add 
beauty to. 

Never was sorrow more sweetly set forth, their faces seem¬ 
ing rather to beautify their sorrow, than their Wfrow to cloud 
the beauty of their laces. Hayumrd. 

Siiffiecth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return, , 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke? Shokspeare. 

These were not created to beautify the earth alone, but for 
the use of man and beiyst. Ralegh. 

How all conspire to grace 

Tli’ extended earth, and beautify her face. Slackmore. 

There is charity and justice; and the one serves t» heighten 
and beautify the other. Attcvbury. 

To Beau'tify. v.n. To grow beautiful ; to advance 
in beauty. , 

It must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater degrees of resemblance. Addison. 

Beau'tifvjng.# n.s. [from beautify.] The method 
or act of rendering beautiful. 

All that either soberly’ please themselves, or civilly appear less 
unpleasing to others, by the help of any artificial beaut ifyings. 

Up. Taylor, Artif. Handsom, p.fi'y. 

Beau'tiless.# alfj. [from beauty and te.] Without 
beauty. 

The only umuniable.undesirable,formless, Jemt/i/cM reprobate 
in the mass. Hammond, Sermons. 

BEAUTY, v. s. {beanie, Fr.] 
r. That assemblage of graces, or proportion of parts, 
xvhicR pleases the eye. 

Beauty consists of a certain composition of colour and figure, 
causing delight in the beholder. Locke. 

Your beauty was the cause of that effect, 

’Soar beauty, that did haunt me in mj> sleep.— 

If I thougfit that, I tell thee, homicide, 

These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. Shakspcarr. 

Beauty is IxM in a body that hath rather dignity of presence 
than beauty of aspect. The beautiful prove accomplished, 
but not of great spirit, and study for the most part rather be¬ 
haviour than virtue. 

The best part ol beauty is that which a picture cannot ex¬ 
press. | Baetm. 

Of the bea*ly of the eve I shall say little, leaving that tP 
poets and orators: that it is a very pleasant and lovely object 
to behold, if we consider tin- figure, colours, splendour ot it, y 
is the least 1 can say. ‘ • ^ a Jl‘ 

He view’d their twining branches with delight, 

And prais’d the beauty of the pleasing sight. Pope. 

;. A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces are beautiful, because they resemble the 
beauties of nature; anil nature will ever be beautiful ywhich 
resembles those beauties of antiquity. Dryden. 

Wherever yon place a patch, you destroy a beauty. Addison. 

. Any thing more eminently excellent than the rest 
ol tliat with which it is united. & 
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. A nod of command. 

This gai c me an occasion of looking backward on Some 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dtwdcn. 

Willi incredible pains liuve 1 endeavoured to copy the severu 
braatin i of tlie ancient ami modern historians. Arbuthnut. 
4. A beautiful person. 

Itrmcftiber that Pelican eonquerour, 

•; A youth, how alt the beauties of the east 
He slightly view’d and slightly overpass’d. Milton. 

What can thy ends, malicious (canty, be? 
yjCan he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? lirydcn. 

To Beau'ty. t>. a. [from the noun.] To adorn; to 
beautily; to embellish: not in use. 

The harlot’s cheek, beau tied with plast’ryig art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it. 

Than is my deed to your most painted word. S/irdspeare. 
Be a u'ty-61’ot. n. s. [from beauty ami spot.} A spot 
placed to direct the cyb to something cfsr, or to 
heighten some beauty; a foil; a patch. 

The filthiness of swine makes them the beauty-spot of the 
animal creation. Grew. 

Beau'ty-wan ixo. * atlj. [from beauty and wane.] 
Declining in beauty. 

A beauty-waning and distressed w blow. 

Even in tins afternoon of her best days, 

Made prize and purchase of his wanton eve. 

Shtdspcarc, K. Huh. Ill, 
To BEHi.r/Kii. -.k v. a. [from Le ami bleed ; one of our 
oldest verbs.] To make bloody; to stain with blood. 
The open war, with vvonmlcs all bebledde. 

Chaucer, Kit. Tale , 1004. 

The feast- 

All was roomed into blond: 

The ilishe forthwith, the cyj.pc and all, 

Heltlcd they weren over ad. (lower, Conf. Am. B. z. 

To Bebi.o'oii, or Bebi.o'ouv.# r. u. [from be and 
blood ; and Tent. beb/orden.} 'The latter is noticed 
by .Sherwood under blent die anil is defined, “ to 
imbrue with blood; to make bloody.” 

You will not admit, I trow, that he was so bcblooded with the 
blood of your sacrament-god. Sheldon, .Mir. of Antich. p. 90. 

To Bkbeo't.* v. a. [from be anti, blol; Germ, be- 
bluten.} To stain. Obsolete. 

Touching thy letter, thou art wise enough, 

I wot thou n’ilte it deignelii lie endue, 

As make it with the ,e urgiimcntis lough, 

No seriven-like, or craftily it write, 

Btblulte it with thy tear is eke a lite. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Cress, ii. 1017. 
Beblu'bbered.# pari. atlj. [from be and blubber.'} 
Hwoln with weeping. , 

A very beautiful lady did call him from a certain window, 
her eyes all be blubbered with tears. t 

Shelton, Tr.of 1 ). Quixote, i. iii. 13. 

Becafi'co. v. s. \J>ccaJlgo, Span.] A bird like a 
nightingale, feeding on figs and grapes; a fig- 
pecker. Pineda. 

j The robin-redbreast, till of late, had rest, 

And children sacred held a martin’s nc.st; 

Till heeafieos sold so dcv’lish dear. 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. • Hope. 

To Bec.a'lm.'J' a.*[from calm .J 

1. To still the elements. 

The moon shone dcur on the becalmed flood. Ttryden. 

2. To keep a ship from motion. 

Like a ship at hull and becalmed. 

Hammond's Sermons, p. 65.5. 
A. man becalmed at sea, out of sight of land, in a fair day, 
may took on the sun, or sea, or ship, a whole hour, and per¬ 
ceive ho motion. Locke. 


3. To quiet the mind. 
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Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreatltf. Addison. 

Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast; 

Perhaps tile wind just shifted from the ear*. Pope. 

4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm 
is to stop motion, and to becalm is to witb-hold 
from motion. 

Bcca'i.mino.* n. s. [from becalm.} A calm at sea.*, 

Other unlucky accidents oft-times happen in these sea*, tt 
when (especially in becalming*) jnen swim ift the bearing ocean. 

Sir T. Herbert's ^Travels, p. 6 . 

Thou art a merchant; what tellest thou roe of erosse winds, 
of Michaelmas flaws, of ill weathers, of tedious beta/tilings, of 
pirclticall hazards. . Seasonable Serm. p. 3c. 

Beca'me. The preterit?! of become ; which see. 

BecaVse.'}* conjunct, [from by and cause. Fov- 
mcily written bicause, and by cause. It formerly 
also expressed the motive or end; but is not now 
so nsedj viz. “ It is the case of some to contrive 
false periods, because they may seem men of de¬ 
spatch.” Bacon. Wo now use that for this old 
sense. See Lowtli’s Gramm.] 

1. For this reason that; on this account flail, A* l" 
this cause that. It makes the first part of an illa¬ 
tive proposition either exprcsslp’br by implication, 
and is‘answered by therefore / as, I fled, because 
I vxts afraid; which is the same with, because I 
was afraid, therefore l fled. 

How great soever the sins of any person are, Christ died for 
him, because he died for all; and lie died for those sins, because 
he died ibr all sins; only lie must reform. Hammond. 

Men do not so generally agree in the sense of these as of the 
other, because the interests, and lusts, and passions of men, 
are more concerned in the one than the other. Til/otson. 

2. It has, ill some sort, the force of a preposition; 
but, because it is compounded of a noun, has of 
after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, such as lengthens fibres without 
breaking, because o/'tlic. state of accretion. Arbulhnot. 

To Beciia'nce. r>. a. [from be mid chance.} To be¬ 
lli) ; to happen to : a word proper, but now in little 
use. 

My sons, God knows wlmt has bechanced them. 

Shakspeare. 

All happiness bechance to thee at Milan. Shahsprarr. 

To Becjia'hm.* v. a. [from be and charm.} To cap¬ 
tivate ; to subdue by pleasure. 

I am awak’d, and with clear eyes behold 
The lethargy wherein my reason long 

Hath b emjiecharm'd. Bettum. and FI. Laws of Candy. 

Be'chicks.'J* 71. s. [Gr. j 3 «%ixa, of (i a cough, Fr. 
bechitjue.} Medicines proper for relieving coughs. 

Colgravc. 

To BECK.'f* v. 71. [beacn, Sax. bee, Fr. head, 
Dr. Johnson says. But see To Beckon.] To make 
a sign with the head. 

It beconieth the king to perform the least word h$. hath 

( spoken, yea, if he should only beck with hi* head. 

\ Homily if Prayer, f. 3. 

To Beck. v. a . To call or guide, as by a niotiou 
of the head. f 

Bell, hook, and candle, shall not drive me back. 

When gold and silver beck mu to come on. Skukspeare, K.John. 

Oh, this false soul of Egypt, this gay charm. 

Whose eye beck'd forth my wars, and call’d them home. 

Skukspeare, Antony and Cleopatra. 

Aeck. «. sg[fforn the verb.] 

1. A sign with the head; anod^ t. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring wife jihee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles', 

Nods, and beaks, and wreathed smite*. Milton, L'Allegro. 
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Neither the lusty kind shewed any roughness, nor the easier 
any idleness; but still like a well-obeyefypiaster, whose beck 
is enough for discipline. ' ” Sidney. 

Then forthwitft'-td him tnkes a chosen band 
Of spirits, likest to himself in guile, 

To be at hand, and at his berk appear. Milton. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, 

At Helen’s beefy prepare the room of state. Rope. 

Be£k.* n. s. [Sax. becc, a little river; Dutch becc 
3Dan. leek ; Tcut. back.'] A small stream; a com¬ 
mon word in the north of England. 

The brooks, the beck*, the rills, the rivulets. 

Drayton, Po/yalb. S. I. 

Petty bourns ami beebt. . llnd. Se. x\i\. 

Stuinbnrn, a stony burn or beck, is a township within this 
parish, [Workington.] - Hum, ltyst. of Cumberland, p. j6. 

To Be / ckon.'{~ v. it. [Sax. bout-man, byemun, Germ. 
biegcn, to bow, from the Iceland, beiga.] To make 
a sign without words. , 

Alexander beckoned with tlie hand, and would* have made 
his deft nee unto the people. Acts, xi\. 

When lie had raised my thoughts by those transporting airs, 
he bec koned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed 

**ine°to approach. Addison. 

Sudden you mount ! you beckon from the shies. 

Clouds interpose, waves roar, and w.ndsurise. Pope. 

To Beckon, v. a. ^To make a sign to. • 

With her two crooked hands she signs did make, 

And beckon'd him. Spenser, F. < 1 . 

It beckons you to go away with it, « 

As it'it some inipartmcut did desire 

To you alone. Skakspcarc. 

With this his distant friends he beckons near. 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Drydeu. 

BeVkon. a- it. f. The same as beck, [from the*verb.] 
A sign with the head ; a sign without words. 

He, that is corrupted, cooperates a.ill him that corrupts; 
he runs into his arms at the first /■<. {■>«. 

Hu/inobrokr, Diss. on Parties, L. I. 

To BScuT.'j- v. a. [bc-clyppan, ,Sux.J To em¬ 
brace. One of our oldest verbs, but not exempli¬ 
fied by Dr Johnson. 

Ami lie took a child, and sett him in the invddil of hem, 
ami when he h.uldc- hie!typed him, !v sayde to hem. Whoever 
reseyveth eon of xiche children in my name, he r-' .rvvotli me. 

H’u'U.’iffe, S. Murk, ix. y(>. 

And sodenly, ere she it wiste, 

Beeltpl in armcs he her kiste. Dower, Ct-nf. Am. h. j. 

To Bfceo'ci).* v. a. [be .and cloud.] To dim, to 
obscure. 

Stella oft sees the very face of woe 
Painted in my beclouded stormy face. * 

Sidney, Ashophel and Stella. 

Storms of tears 

Becloud Ins eyes, which soon forc’d smiling clears. 

P. Pl-lehcr, Pise. F.cl. j. st. I;. 

To BECO'ME.f r. n. pret. 1 became; comit. pret. I 
haw become, [front by tiiitl come.] 

1. To enter into some state or condition, by a change 

from some other. / 

The Lord God breathed into his nostrils the breath of lift-, 
and man became n living soul. n. ii. 7. 

And tintd the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 par. ix. 20. 

A smaller pear, grafted upon a stock that benreth a greutt r 
pear, will become great. Bacon. 

My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not fear’d. 

But still rejoic’d; how is it now become 

So dreadful to thee ? Mi/ttv. 

Si> the least faults ,-if mix’d with fairest decdj 
Of future ill become*;:.ft fetal seed. Prior. 

2 . To become of. "Yo be the fate of; to.he the end of; 
to be the subsequent or final coniJiUon of. It is 
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observable, that this word is never, or very seldom, 
used but with a ihat % either indefinite or interroga¬ 
tive. 

What is then become of so huge a mnltitude. as would have 
overspread a great part of the continent ? . Ralegh. 

Perplex’d with thoughts, whal would become •* 

Of we, and all mankind? Milton. 

The first hints of the circul vlion of the blood were take^ 
from a comino-i person’s wondering what became of all ffits 
blood which issued out of the heart. Graunt. 

What will become of me then ? for when he is free, he wjll 
infallibly accuse me. Dryden. 

What became of tllis thoughtful busy creature, when removed 
from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled tho 
wise. • Bngers. 

3. In the follow ing passage, the phrase, te here is he 
become ? is used lor what is become of him ? as Dr. 
Johnson says. But it is of much older" authority 
than Shakspeare, from whom he cites his ex- . 
ample. 

Againe the day, he him withdrough 
So privily, that she ne wiste 
Wliei" he become ; but as by in liste. 

Out of the temple he goth In. way. Gower, Coif. Am, b. T. 

Where is the antique glory now beremr. 

That why Ionic wont in women to appeare? • 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. iv. r. 

I cannot jov, until I ho resolved 
ir/ierc our right valiant father is become. Shakspeare. 

4. 1 o go. 

You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that 
one cannot tell where to heroine to lie out of the suo. Baron. 
To Beco'mf.. t>. a. [from be or by, and cpeinen, Sax. 
to please. 

1. Applied to persons, to appear in a manner suitable 
to something. 

If I heroine not a cart as well as another man, a plague on 
my bringing up. Shakspeare. 

Whv would I be a queen? because my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace; 

If I became it not, yet : t would be 

Part of your duty then to Hatter mo. Dryden. 

2. Applied to llings, to be suitable to the person; 
to In-lit; to be congruous to the appearance, or 
character, or circumstances, in such a manner as 
to add grace; to be graceful. 

She m her -ire made humble reverence, 

And bowel low, that her right well became. 

An I added grace unto In r cxccIL.nee. Spenser, F Q. 

t would I had Mime flower; of spring that might 
Become your turn: of day ; and your’s, and your’s. 

That wear upon your Virgin branches yet 

Your maiden heads .rowing. Shalsji. 

, Yet be-ad, „ood brothers; 

For, to speak truth, it very well tn comes y on. SbiJ.-pu if. 

Your dishonour 

Mangles triu judgement, and bereaves the state 

Of that integrity which should become it. .x l,als{u ire. 

Wicherly was of my opinion, or rather, f of his: for it be¬ 
comes me so to speak of so excellent a poet. _ Ihyitcn. 

Ho utterh rejected their fables concerning their gods, ns got 
becoming good men, much le.» tho-a- whit h were worshipped 
for gods. " * Stiilingjltct. 

Bkco'mjno. imr/ieip. a/l). [from become.] That 
which piemen by an elegant propriety; graceful. 

It is sometimes used with the parlide of ; but ge¬ 
nerally without tiny government of the following 
words. 

Of thee, kind hoy, I ask no red and white 
To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming graces. 

Black eyes, or little know not what, in feces. Suckling. 
Their discourses arc such as belong to their nge, their call¬ 
ing, and ihtir breeding; such 0* ore bamming of them, and of 
them Only. 'P ,t Dryden- 
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Yet some hemming boldness I may use; ,,. t 

I’ve well deserv’d, nor will he now refuse. Tlgydn. 

Make their pupils repeat the action, that they may correct 
what is constrained in it, till it be perfected into an" habitual 
and becoming easiness. Locke. 

Beco ming, n. s. [from become.'] Ornament. A 
word not now in use. 

Sir, forgive me, 

" Since mv becomings kill me, when they not 
Eye well to you. Shakspcarc, Ant., and drop. 

Beco'mingly.'I' adv. [from becoming,] After a be¬ 
coming or proper manner. 

So truly and becomingly religious. 

More, Co ■!. Cabb. Dedication. 

That she maybe not only commendable for the innocent pu¬ 
rity of her heart, but. unblamable for the elegancy and decency 
of her hand; which u.icth these, as all things, not only lawfully , 
'blit expediently, piously, and prudently, consvicntroiidy, and 
becomingly. Up. Taylor, Art if. Hand... p. 74. 

Bkco'mi\<;xi.ss.'{~ h. s. [from breaming, yet: To 
Become.] Decency; elegant eongruity; pro¬ 
priety. 

There is a natural bravery, excellency, and becomingness, 
in some actions, and there is a baseness and filthiness in 
others, whether we will or not. lMtywctl'* Discourses, p. 147. 

Nor is tile majesty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, thSu the bccomingness hereof is in its manner and 
form. (i me. 

Let us li\e with the utmost regard to that beauty and bc- 
comingnrss of virtue, which will make the conduct'of a good 
Christian lovely in the eyes of all that behold it. 

Delany , Christinas Sermon. 

To Becu'rl.# v, n. [from be and curl.] A ludicrous 

wort l. 

Is the beau compelled against his will to practise winning 
airs before the glass, or employ for whole hours all the thought 
withiusidc his noddle to bepowder and brenrl the outside. 

Search's Freewill, Foreknowledge, and Fate, p. 98. 

BED.'{' 71. s. [beri, .Sax. bad/, Goth, betide , Dutch.j 

t. Something made to sleep on. 

Lying not-eroct, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the posture of 
the body, is the more wholesome. Sacon. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

Ami Advice with scrupulous head. Milton. 

Those houses then were eaves, or homely sheds. 

With twining o/iers fenc’d, and moss their beds. Drydcn. 

2 . Lodging; the convenience of a place to sleep in. 

On my knees 1 beg, 

That you’ll vouchsafe me, raiment, bed, and food, s 

Sltakspcarc, 

3. Marriage. 

George, the eldest son of this second bed, was, after' the 
death of his father, by the singular care and affection of his 
mother, well brought tip. • Clarendon. 

4. Bunk of earth raised in a garden, Dr. Johnson 
says; but here bed, it should be added, is the par¬ 
ticiple of the Sax. hebbian, to spread. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if von take them out of 
beds, when they are ucwlv come up, and remove them into 
Pwith better earth. ’ Bacon. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow., 

So high as heav’d the,tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep. 

Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 

Tlie great magazine for all kinds of treasure, is supposed to 
be the bed of the Tiber. We may be sure, when the Romans 
lay under the apprehensions of seeing their city sacked by u 
barbarous enemy, that'they would take care to bestow such of 
their riches that way, as could best bear the water. Addison. 

6 . The place where any thing is generated, or rc- 
posi tod. 

See hoary Albulu’s infected tide 
O’er the warm bed ofsuioaking sulphur glide. • ^ Addison. 

7. 51 layer; a stratum; a body spread over another. 
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I see no reason, but the surface of 'tlic land should be as re» 
gular as that of the water, in the first production of it ; and the 
strata, or beds within, lie as even. Burnet. 

8. To bi ing to Bed. To deliver of a child. It is 
often used with the particle of; as, she teas brought 
to bill of a daughter. 

^JJVn months after Florinie! happen’d to wed. 

Arid was brought in a laudable manner to bed. Prior. 

9. To make the Bed. To put the bed in order aftor 

it lias been used. , ,, 

( keep his house, and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress 
meat, and make the beds, und do all myself. ■, Shakspcarc. 

Bed of a Mm tar. [with gunners.] A solid piece of 
oak hollowed in the middle, to receive the breech 
and half the trunnions. Diet. 

Bed of a great Gun. That thick plank which lies 
immediately under the piece, being, as it were, the 
body of the carriage. Diet. 

To Bed.*J“ v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 

He [ Jacob] had solemnly married Rachel, and bedded her. 

Bp. Patrick on Genesis, xxix. ;o. 

They have married me: ' 4 ~- 

ril to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her, Shakspcarc, 

i. To place in bed. 0 

She was puhlickly contracted, stated as a bride, and solemnly 
bedded; and, after she was laid, Maximilian’snmbussadour put 
his leg, stript naked to the knee, between the espousal sheet,. 

. Bacon. 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedded 
with his lady. Bacon. 

4. To sow or plant in earth. 

LaJ tlie turf with the grass side downward, upon which lay 
some of your best mould to bed your quick in, and lay your 
quick upon it. Mortimer. 

5. To lay in a place of rest, or security. 

Let coarse bold bands, from slimy nest. 

The bedded fish in banks outwrest. , Donne. 

A snake bedded himself under the threshold of a country- 
house. !•' Estrange. 

6 . To lay in order; to stratify. 

And as the sleeping soldiers in th’ alarm. 

Your bedded bail's, like life in excrements, 

Sturt up, mid stand on end. Shakspcarc. 

To Bed. r. n. To cohabit. 


If he he married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re¬ 
lapse, he may possibly fancy that she infected him. H'iseiiiau. 

To Beda'uble. v.a. [from dabble.] To wet; to be¬ 
sprinkle. It is generally applied to persons, in a 
sense including Inconvenience 
Never so weary, never so in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn witn nan, 

1 can no further crawl, no further go. Shakspeare. 

To Beda'fe.# v. a. [One of our oldest verbs, from 
daff a fool; which, Mr.Tynvhitt says, is tlie Sax. 
dappe. The icelandick daitfo r dauft is certainly a 
stupid person; to which our word may l>c referred. 
' Chaucer ranks a cockney and a daff together. 
■ “ When this jape is told another day, I sliaft bo 
holdcn a daffe or a cokenay,” ltcve’sjjjhile. The 
word daff is yet used as a verb, meaning to daunt, 
in the north of England; and a daft fellow is a 
blockish or daunted fellow. It is to be observed 
that Urry, in the example of this old verb which I 
cite from Chaucer, reads adassid; but Mr. Tyl whilt, 
from the Best manuscripts, bedpffed.] To mukc a 
tool of. v 

Be not bedaffed for your innocen^t?,* Clerk’s 'Pale, ad fin. 
To BtoA'oul&rf- v. aA [from daggle.] Tobemire; 
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* * ' 

to noil eloaths, by letting tiiem reach the dirt u* 
walking. . * Minskeu. 

Bases— fall low to the ground; they nrc also called the 
homing, from houis6, bedagglcd. Richardson, Nolei on Milton. 
To Beda'he.# v. a. [from be and dare .] To defy ; 
to dare. 

The eagle-is emboldened $ 

With eyes intentive to bedare the sun. 

Peele’s David and Bethsabe. 
To'Beda'rk.* •». a. [from be anti dark.] To darken. 
Not now in use. 

Whan the blecke winter nightc, 

Without moobe or sterre light, 

Rederked hath the water stronde. Cower, Con/. Amant. Kb. i. 
To Beda'sh. v. a. [from dash ^ To bemire by throw¬ 
ing dirt; to bespatter; to wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, * 

Told the sad story of my father’s death, 

That all the stiinders-hv had wet their cheeks. 

Like trees bedash'd with rain. • £ hakspeare . 

To llr i‘ tlvit.'}' v. a. [from dawb.] Todawboror; 
to oesmear; to soil, with spreading any viscous 
b ody over it. 

* A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse, 

Pale, pale as ashes>oll hedaivb’U in blood. 


All in gore blood. 
Parasites heduwb us 


i us wii 


Shakspcare. 


frith false encomions. , 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. in. 
Every moderate man is bedaubed with these goodly habili¬ 
ments of Anninianism, Popery, and what not! 

Mountain's Appeal to Cieshr, p. 139. 
To Beda'zzle. v. a. [from dazzle.] To make the 
sight dim by too much lustre. 

My mistaken eyes. 

That have been so bedazzled by the sun, • 

That every thing I look on scemeth green. Shakspcare. 

Bk'ocuambku. ». s. [from bed and chamber.] The 
chamber appropriated to rest. 

They were brought to the king, abiding them in his bed¬ 
chamber. _ Hayward. 

I Ic wns now one of the bedchamber to the prince. ( 'larendon. 
Be'oci.otiiks. it. a. [from bed anti clothes. It has no 
singular.] Coverlets- spread over a bed. 

P.,i lie will be svvine drunk, and, in his sleep, he does little 
harm, -aveto his bedclothes aliout him. Shakspcare. 

Beddeii. ii. s. [from bed.] The uctlier-stonc of 
Beoe'tteh. 5 an oilmill. 

Bf/duino. I' n. s. [Sax. bebbnij.] The materials of 
jh bed; a bed. 

There be no inns where meet bedding may be had; so that his 
mantle serves Ivm then for a bed. Spenser. 

First, with assiduous care from winter keep, • 

Well fothcr’d in the stalls, thy tender sheep; 

Then spread with straw the bedding of thy fold, 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dry den. 

Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty’d, 

His foe with bedding, and with food supply’d. Dryden. 

To Bedf/ad,* v. a. [from be and dead.] To deaden; 
to deprive of .sensat ion. 

There are others that arc bedeaded and stupefied as to their* 
morah, and then they lose that natural shame that belongs to y 
a roah. llallywell's Melamprmtoea, p. i.f 

To BEDF/cKa*.«. [from deck.] To deck; to adorn; 
to grace. Wo ' 

Thou sham’st thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 

And usest none in that Wuc use indeed, 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. Shakipeare. 
Female it seems, 

That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, a 

Comes this way. Milton. 

With ornament^ drontdedccPd I stood, 

And writ my vietdry w|P$ij»y enemy’s blood. Norris. 

Now Ceres,Th her prune. 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddiest freight hedeckt, PMHos. 

A, - I'** £ 
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Be'oehouse. it. t. [from bebe, Sox. a prayer, and 
house.] An hospital or. alms-house, where the poor 
people prayed for their founders and benefactors. 

Be'deuiy. # n. s. [from bedel.] The same to a 
bedel, as bailiwick to a bailiff, i. e. the &ttent or 
circuit of his office. ‘' Blount. 

Bede'tter. See Be doer. , * 

To BEDE'W. v. a. [from dm] To moisten gently, 
as with the fall of dew. 

Bedew her pasture’s grass with English blood. Shakspeare. 
Let all the tears thut should bedew my herse, 

Be drops of balm to sanctity thy head. Shakspeare. 

The countess received a fetter from him, whercunto all the 
while she was writing her answer, she bedewed the paper with 
her tears. •* JVotton. 

What lender youth, hcdcm'tt with liquid odours, - 
Courts thee on roses, in some pleasant cave ? Milton. 

Balm from a silver box distill’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and scent the sacred "round. Dryden. 
He said: and falling tears hit face bedew. Dryden. 

BedeVeh.# 11. s. [from bedew.] That which bedews. 

Sherwood. 

Bede'wy.# ttdj. [from be and dexty.] * Hoist with 
dew. An unusual word. 

Dark night, from her lydewu wings, 

Drops silence to the eyes of all Bn wer’s TAngnn, A. 5. S. 16. 

Be'dfei.low. n. s. [from bed and Jcllvsc.] One that 
lies in the same bed. 

He loves your people. 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. Shakspeare. 

Misery acquaints a man with straage bedfellows. Shakspeare. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow? Shakspeare. 

A man would as soon choose him for his bedfellow as his 
play-fellow. 1 ! Estrange. 

What eharmin" bedfellows, and companions for life, men 
choose out of such women ? ‘ Addison. 

Be'dhangingn.# n. s. [from bed and /wm;.] Cur¬ 
tains ; stuff fit fi>£ curtains. 

The story of the prodigal, or the German hunting in water- 
work, is worth a thousand of these bedbangin >jx. 

Shakspeare, K. lieu. /J’«,P.II. 
To Bewi'ght.'}' v.a. [from dig/d, or perhaps it is the 
participle of bedeck, as Mr. If. Tooko contends.] 
To adorn; to dross; to set off: an old word, now 
only used in humorous writings. 

Nearer to Phucbus, more I am bedight 
With his fair rays. More, Song of the Soul, P. 2. B. r. C. 1. 

A maiden tine bedight he apt to love; 

The maiden,fine bedight his love retains. 

And lor the village he forsakes the plains. Cay. 

To Bedi'm.-J* r. a. [from dim.] To make dim; to 
obscure; to cloud; to darken. 

Let clouds bedim my luce, break in mine eye. 

Sidney, . htruphet and Stclhr. . 

I have hedimm'd 

The noontide igm, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’ij vault 
Set roaring war. Shakspeare. 

To Bedi's.wal.# u. a. [from be and dismal.] To 
make dismal. A low word. 

Let us see your next number not only bedismaltcd with broad 
black lines, death’s heads, and cross marrow-bones, but sewed 
with black thread 1 Student, ii. *j 9. 

*To Bedi'zen.'J- v. a. [from dizen.] To dress out; a 
low word. 

The name bedizen'd, by the pedant muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supplies. 

Headley, Paffly 0/ Gray’s Elegy- 
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BE'DLAM’.'f* n-s. [corrupted from Bethlehem, the 
name of a religious house in London, converted 
afterwards into an hospital for the mad and luisa- 
tick.J -> 

1. A madhouse; a place appointed for the cure of 
lunacy. 

They should have provided—an hundred bedlams to enter¬ 
tain pious, zealous, and outrageous puritans, who have lost 
their wits and senses. Spelmans Hist, of Sacr ilege, ch. 6. 

Is this the language, of the Exchange, or of the Ensuring- 
Office ? Once in a man’s life, he might be content at Bedlam 
to hear such a rapture. Iiymtr on Tragedy, p. 5. 

' ‘ All ask, what crouds the tumult could produce— 

'Is Bedlam or the Commons all broke loose? 

T. Warton’s Newmarket. 

2 . A madman; a lunatick, an inhabitant of Bedlam. 

Let’s follow tlie <aid earl, mjfl get the bedlam , 

To lead him where lie would; his roguish madness 

Allows itself to ally thing. Shakspcarc. 

Bedlam. udj. [from the noun.} Belonging to a 
madhouse; fit tor a madhouse. l)r. Johnson might 
have added that this adjective, in the sense of mad, 
is applied to things as well as persons; and is of 
older authority than that of Slnikspcare; for Huloet 
and Barret, in their dictionaries, give “ a bedlam 
betdy^j” which is rendered furiasus. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms, 

Pins, wooden pricks. Shaksprarc. 

They accounted them bedlam fools, who did not believe that 
the drunkenness of the German people was the true foundation 
sad establishment of so many famous republicks as were now 
,, seen among them. Trans!, of Boeealiui, (16z 6,) p. 51. 

This winch follows is plain bedlam stuff; this is the demoni- 
ack legion indeed. Milton, Apo/.for Nmcrti/inn. 

Life to the immortal, death to the perishing part of thee; 
blessing to the rational, divine; cursing to the bedlam, brutish 
ptirt of thee. Hammond's Sermons, p. 5 r 1. 

Be'di.amite.'J* t>. [front bedlam.'] An inhabitant 
of Bedlam ; a madman. , 

The nurse enters like a frantick bedlamite. 

B. datum, New Inn, Argument. 
If wild ambition in thy bosom reign, 

Alas ! thou boast’st thy sober sense in vain ; 

In these poor bedlamites thyself survey, 

Thyself less innocently inad than they. Fitzgerald. 

Had the Egyptian prince intended the ruin of tjlis city of 
wicked bedlamites, lie could not have taken a more effectual 
method to do it, than by such an ensnaring largess. 

Burke's find, of Natural Society. 
BE'nMAK F.n. w. s. [from bed and make.] A person in 
the universities, whose office it is to make the beds, 
and clean the chambers. 

I was deeply iii' love with my bedmakcr, upon which I was 
rusticated for ever. Spectator. 

Be'dmate. n. s. [from bed and mate.] A bedfellow; 
one that partakes of the same bed. 

Hud I so good occasion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly biiwness 
Should rob my bedmate of my company. Sha/cspeare. 

Bf/dmoulding. 7 «• s. [from bed and mould.] 
Be'ddi no-mo ui.ding. 5 A term used by workmen, to 
signify those members in the cornice, which are 
.placed ltclow the coronet. Builder's Diet. 

To Bf.do'tf..* p. a. [from be and dote.] To make to 
, dote* Obsolete. 4 

4 ft -To bednlc this qucenc was their intent. - - 

Chaucer, Leg. of Hips. ver. 180. 
»ost. ». s. [from bed and post.] post at the 
r <J0frner of the bed, which supports the canopy. 
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I came the nett day prepared, and placed her in a clear 
light, her head leaning to« Bedpost, another standing behind, 
holding it steady. Wiseman's Surgery, 

Be'opuesser. n. s. [from bed iand press.] A "heavy 
lazy fellow. 

This sanguine coward, this bedpresser, this horseback- 
brraker, this huge hill of flesh. ShaXtpcnrc. 

I w Bedra'gglf. v. a. [from be and draggle.] To 
soil the cloaths, by suffering them, in walking, to 
reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more he seen ■ ■ „ « . 

Bedraggled in my walks so green. Swift. 

To Bkdke'ncii. r>. a. [from be and drench.] To 
d bench; to soak;, to .saturate with moisture. 

Far off from the mind of Bolingbrokc 
It is, sucii crimson tqrfipest should bcdrench 
Tin* fresh green lap of fair king Richard’s land. Shakspcarc. 

BE'nniD.'f’ adj. [Sax. b<.hju<M, clinicus Teut. bedder , 
Vserm.Jbed-reise.] Confined to the bed by age or 
sickness. 

Norway, unde of young Fontinbras, 

Who, impotent and bedrid, scarcely hears 

Of this his nephew’s purpose. NAahpcare. 

I.ies he not bedridF and, again, does nothin, 

But what ho did being childish ? Shakspcarc. 

Now, as a myria-. 

Of antf durst tli’ emperor’s lov’d snake invade; 

The crawling galleys, seagulls, finny chips, 

Might brave our pinnaces, now bedrid ships. 

Bonne, Poems, p. 145. 

Hanging old men, who were bedrid, because they would not 
discover where their money was. Clarendon. 

Infirm persons, when they come to be so weak as to be fixed 
to their beds, hold out many years; some have lain bedrid 
twenty years. Ray. 

Be'droom.# n. s. [from bed and room.] A bed¬ 
chamber. 

Be'drite. n. s. [from bed and rite.] The privilege 
of the marriage bed. 

Whose vows are, that no bedritc shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Shakspcarc. 

To Bedko'p.'J* v. a. [from be and drop.] To 
besprinkle; to mark with spots or drops; to 
speckle. 

In clothis black bedropped all with tears. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc. 

Not so thick swarm’d once the soil 
Bcdropt with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply; 

The silver cel in shining volumes roll’d. 

The yellow carp, in scales bcdropt with gold. Pope. 

Be'dside.# n. s', [from bed and side.] The side of 
the bed’. 

Last night he plaid his horrid game agen, 

Came to my bed-side at the full of midnight. 

And in his hand that fatall fearcfull cup. 

Middleton's Witch, ii. 1. 

When I was thus dressed, I was carried to a bed-side. 

Tatter, No. if. 

e'dstaff. [bed and staff.] A wooden pin stuck 
anciently on sides of the bedstead to hold, the 

* cloaths from slipping on either side. 

Hostess, accommodate us with a bedstaff. __ 

B. Jonson, livery A pStt his Humour. 

Be'dstead. n. s. [from bed and j^ead.] The frame on 
which the bed is placed. 3 

Chimni.es with scorn rejecting smoke; 

Stools; tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. Swift. 

c Be'dstraw. n. s. [from bed and stratuh) The straw 
laid under a bed to make it..ag|L 

Fleas breed principally of strawlpr rnat^" where there bull 
been a little moisture’s ar me chd&ber or bedttraw kept close, 
.,*$8 jBot.jurcd. ’ fi Bacon, 




Bedswe'rVer. «. s. \$t<cmd>ed and swerve.*] One that 
is false-to the bed; one th&t ranges Or swerves from 
ope bed to another. 

She’s a hedswcmcr, even as bad as those, 

That vulgars give the boldest titles to. Shaksycare. 

BeVtime.-J* m. s. [from bed and time ; formerly 
bedtide, from the Sax. bebfciK] 'Hie hour of fpst; 
shaping time. 

a AV),at roa;fts, what dances shall we have. 

To wear away tms long age of three hours. 

Between onr after-supper and bedtime? Shaksycare. 

After evening repasts, till bedtime, their thoughts will he best 
taken up in the easy grounds of religion. Milton on Education. 

The scouring drunkard, if he jjocs.not fight 
Before his bedtime, takes no rest that night. Dryden. 

7 ’o Bedu'ck.# v. a. [from be and duck.'] To put 
under water. # * 

The varlct saw, when to the flood lie came. 

How without stop or stay he fiersly lept. 

And deepc himself A«/«e/edii»thi; same. Spcnxrr , illQ. ii. vi. 4;. 

To Br.ut/NG.'!' r. a. [from be and dung.] To cover, 
or manure with dung. 

Le aving all but his [GoliaU’s] head to bedung that earth, 

’■‘winch had lately shaken at hL> terronr. 

■V By. JI.it/, Cures of Com. ii. 2. 

If they will fallNu quaking and groaning intolerably, and 
appear in the. streets? ns some have done, soundly be-dunged 
with calumny and filth ; sueli may make some people believe 
any Romish tenets as revelations from God. 

Putter's Moderation of the CA. of England, p. 485. 

7 b Bedi/sk.# v. a. [from be mid dusk.] To smutch; 
to make brown, swart, or blackish. Not now in 
use. Cutgruve, in V. Basttner. 

To Bedu'st.'J* t>. a. [from be and dust.] To sprinkle 
with dust. Shertwod. 

Bk'dwaud. adv. [from bed and Hard.] Toward bed. 

In heart 

As merry, as when our nuptial-da) was done, 

And tapers burnt to bid ward. Shaksycare. 

To Bedwa'uf. v. a. [from be and dwarf.] To mukc 
little; to hinder in growth ; to stunt. 

’Tis shrinking, not close weaving, that hath thus 
In maul and body both bedtearfed us. Donne. 

Be'dwouk. 11. s. [from bed and uwk.] Work done 
in bed; work poiTorined without toil of the hands. 

The still ami mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 

When fitness call them on, and know, by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemy’s weight; 

Why this hath not a finger’s dignity: 

They rail this bedwork, mappery, closet war. Shaksycare. 

To Bedy'e.# v. a. [of be and dye.] To stain; to 
colour. 

Fayrc goddosse, lav that furious fitt asyde. 

Till I of warres and bloody Mars doc sing, 

And Briton fields with Sara/in blood bedyde. 

Sycnser, F. Q. i. xi. 7. 

BEE. ft. s . [beo, Saxon.] 

1. The animal that makes honey, remarkable lor its 
industry and art. \ 

So work the honey beet, I 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
The art q£|fajgr to a peopled kingdom. Shaksycare. 

From the Moorish camp. 

There has been hearAa distant humming noise, 

Like bees disturb’d, md arming in their hives. Dryden. 

A company of poor insects, whereof some are 4 cm, delighted 
with flowers, and their sweetness; others beetles, delighted 
with other viands. Loch-. 


Shaksycare. 

To mukc 


Shaksycare. 

To stain; to 


There has been heart 
Like bees disturb’d, d 


with other viands. Loch. 

2. An industrious and careful person. This signifi- 
, cation is onljf; usOdTin familiar language. 
Bee-eateh. n. s. [friyin b$f and eat.] A bird that 
feeds upon bees. - . rf 
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Bee-flower. n. s. [from bee and Jhmr.] A apccics 
offoolstones. Miller. 

Bee-garden, n. s. [from bee and garden.] A place 
to set hives of bees in. , * 

A convenient and necessary place ought' to be made choice 
of, for your apiarv, or bee-garden. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bee-hive. 'J~ n. s. [from bee and hive.] The case, or 
box, in which bees arc kept. 

Drones suck not eagles’ blood, but rob beehives. 

Shaksycare, K. Hen. VI. P. II. 

I find, in the school of nature, no belter emblem of this com. 
mrndable resignation of ourselves to puhiick service, than the 
beehive. Whit lock’s Manners of the English, p. 375. 

Or rob the beehive of its golden hoard. 

'Pickett, to a I.ady before Marriage. 

Bee-master. • n. s. [from bee and master.] One that 
keeps Jx'cs. ** 

They that are bee-masters, nnd have not care enough of 
them, must not expect to reap any considerable advantage by 
them. Murk liter's Husbandry. 

BEECH, ft. s. [he. co, or hoc, Saxon ; Jagus.] 

There is but one species of this tree at present 
known, except two varieties, with striped leaves. 
It will grow to a considerable stature, though the 
soil lx* stony and barren ; as also, ’ iqbm the de¬ 
clivities of mountains. The shade of this tree is 
very injurious to plants, but is believed to be very 
salubrious to human bodies* The timber is of 
great use to turners and joiners. The mast is very 
good to fatten swine and deer. Milter. 

Black was the fore-t, thick with beech it stood. Dryden. 
\ur is that sprightly wildness in their notes 
Which, dear and vigorous, warble-, from the beirh. Thomson. 

Bf/kchen. ad/, [becen, Sax.] Consisting of the 
wood of the beech; belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll serve us when vve dine. 

And in plain becehcn vessels fill our wine. 

Congreve, Juv. Sat. xi. 

BEEF. ?' n. s. [Ixeurf, French.] 

1. The flesh of black cattle prepared for food. 

What sav you to*a piece of turf and mustard? Shaksycare. 
The fat of roasted beef tailing on birds, will haste them. Swift. 

2. An ox, bull, or cow, considered as fit for food. In 
this sense it has the plural beeves ,- the singt|lftr is 
seldom found. Dr. Johnson says. The passage in 
.Shakspcarc, however, in which he has given b eves, 
has beefs. This word, be erf, was the common lan¬ 
guage, as Mr. Malone also has observed, for an ox 
Or row in the time of queen Elizabeth; since which 
time it has been disused in England, but was then 
carried’to Scotland, nnd is still retained there. 

These arc the beasts which ye shall it; the beef, the sheep, 
and the goat. ’ Deak.xiy.4- (Tr. of 177^] 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. 

Shaksycare, Merck, of Venice, . 3. 
Alcinous slew twelve sheep, eight white-tooth’d swine, 
Two crook-Raumii’d breves. Chapman's Odyssey. 

There was not any captain, hut bad credit for more victuals 
than we spent there; and yet they had of me fifty beeves among 
them. Sir Walter Ralegh's Apology. 

On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 

Sad spoils of luxury! the suitors sate. Po/ie. 

BEF.F.q* adj. [from the substantive, Dr. Johnson says; 
but it is only the substantive used adjectively, as 
Mr* Mason has observed; which is common enough 
in our language.] Consisting of the flesh of black 
cattle. 

If von ara, employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a beef stake, and a jj>ot of ale, from tne butcher. Swift. 
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Beef-eater.'}' «. s. [From bee/' and cat, because the 
commons is beef when on waiting, Mr, Steeyens 
derives it thus: Beef-eater may come fkym 
beaufetier, one wiio attends at the sideboard, which 
was anciently placed in a beavfet. 'Flic business of 
the beef-eaters was, and perhaps is still, to attend 
the king at meals. This derivation is corroborated 
by the circumstance of the beef-eaters having a hasp 
suspended to their belts for the reception of keys.] 
A yeoman of the guard. 

Beef-witted, adj. [from beef and Kit.] Dull; 
stupid; heavy-headed. 

Tnou mongrel, beef-witted lord ! Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Beelii.# n. s. [Sax. tohhbnn, (Ge/t.xxix. 3.) to secure 
with a covering. Bed,l is common in the north 
of England for shelter.'] r Protection; refuge. 

I will or bein', or be myself, thy shield; 

And, to defend thy life, will lose my own: 

This breast, this liosoin suit, shall be. thy becld 

’Gainst storms of arrow*. Fairfax, Tasso, xvi. 49. 

Be'emol. n. s. This word I have found only in the 
example, and know nothing of the etymology, unless 
it be a corruption of bijtnodulc, from btj and modulus, 
a note; that is, a note out of the regular order. 

There be intevveuient in the rise of eight, in tones, two 
brcmols, or half notes; so as, if you divide the tones cquallv, 
the eight is but seven whole and equal notes. Huron, Xat. Ilut. 

Bken.*^ [toon, .Saxon.] 

1. The participle preterite of To Be. 

that virtue fillM the space between, 

Prov’d by the end-, of being to have bfrn. Pope. 

2. The present tense plyrai of To Be. Obsolete. 

Snell earthly metals soon consumed brrne. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. vii. 33. 

Beer.'}' v. s. [bi>\ Welsh, bier. Germ, heap, Sax. 

, bar, troth, barley.] Liejitor made of malt and 
hot >s. Jt is distinguished from ale, either by being 
older or smaller. 

Here’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour; drink. Shakspeare. 

Put them all together, they will scarce 
Serve to bee siiig/r brer in. Bra mu. mat Ft. Captain, ii. 1. 

Trj clarifying with almonds in new brer. Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

Plow, Welsted ! flow, like thine ius|iirir. beer; 

Though stale, not ripe; tho’ thin, jet never clear; 

So sweetly mawkish, and so Mimothlj dull; 

Heady, not strong; and foaming, though not full. Pape. 

Be'eiuiaickei.-*' 11. s. A barrel which holds ljeer. 

Why, of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 
not stop a beer-barrel f Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Be'kii house.# n. s. [from beer and house, j The«oltl 
term for what is now alehouse. 

What woman (ev$|R among the dronuken Aliiiaint*s)is sutfred 
to follow her In. o,y 4 into the alehouse or beerhouse ? 

Chtj •*„#<■’*' Detirafc Diet for Drunkards, (15 76). 

Be'estings. See BtEsriNos. 

Beet. n.s. [beta. Eat.] The name of a plant. 

The species are; i. The common white beet. 
2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turuep-rooted ml beet. 5. The great, 
ml beet. 6. Tho yellow beet. 7. The Swiss or 
Chard beet. Miller. 

BE'ETLE. »i. s. [bycel, Saxon.] 

1. An insect distinguished by having hard cases or 
sheaths, under which he folds his wings. 

They are ns shards, and he their beetle. Shakspeare. 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

'Itajporporal sufferance finds a pang as great, 

Afwhen a giant dies. Shakspeare. 

Others come sharp of sight, and too provident for tfiat which 
concerned their own interest, but as blind as beetles in foresce- 
great and common danger. JCnotlcs, Hist, of the Turks. 
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A fpfot there was with hoary moss o’ergfown, 

’The clasping ivies up the ruinrereep, 

And there the hat and drowiiy beetle sleep. Garth. 

The butterflies and beetle* are such rtunierops tribes, that I 
believe, in our own native country alone, the species of each 
kind may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. Bat/. 

2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which 
wedges are driven, and pavements rammed. 

If 1 do, fillip me with a three man beetle. Shakspeare. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image Is cleft 
out of the trunk of some well-grown tree ; Vat, after all tnc 
skill of artificers to set forth such a divine bloc*,]t cannot, one 
moment, secure itself from being eaten by worms, or defiled by 
birds, or cut in pieces by axes. I. Stitlingfiect. 

To Beetle, v. ii. [from the noun.] To jut out; to 
hung over. 

Wlial if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord? 

Or t< the dreadful summit of the cliff; 

That bect/et o’er his base into the sea? Shakspeare. 

Or where the itawk, ‘ 

High in tlfe beetling eliffhis airy builds. Thomson. 

BkkteehIIow.# n. s. [from beetle and bro-jc.] A pro¬ 
minent brow. 

He had a beetle-brow, 

A down-look, middle stature, with black hair. — — „ 

Sir R. Fanshaw, Tr. of Pastor Fido,p. 175. 

They make a wit of their insipid friend; 

His blubber-lips and beetle-brows commf id. Drydcn,Jur.Sat.m. 

Be'etleLhowed.*}' adj. [from beetle and brume.] Hav¬ 
ing prominent brows. Dr. Johnson cites tui ex¬ 
ample from Swift; but the expression is of great 
antiquity, as it occurs in the Visions of Pierce Plow¬ 
man ; and I think Drydcn, in his adoption of beetle- 
brows, just cited, had not forgotten the passage. 

He was bittle-bruwed and baberlypped also. Fis.vf P.Plowman, 

A ‘beetle-browed sullen face makes a palace us siuoaky as an 
Irish hut. ItowcWs Letters, ii. ij. 

Enquire for the beetle-browed eritick, Ar. Swift. 

Bk'eti.eiif.adeu.T^* [from beetle and head.] Logger- 
headed; wooden headed; hnvingaheud stupid like the 
head of it wooden beetle, llulyet uses the phrase 
“ a beetle-headed fellow,” long before Shakspeare. 

A vi horeson, beetle-headed, flap-car’d knave. Shakspeare. 

Be'eteestock-T a- s. [from beetle and stock.] The 
handle of a beetle. 

To crouch, to please, to be a beetle-stock 
Of thy great master’s will. Spenser, M. Hubbard's Tate, 

Be e 1 have. 7 A plant. 

Be KTRADlSFf. 5 1 

Bk'eves. n. s. [The plural at beef.] Black cattle; oxen. 

, One way, a band select from forage drives 
A herd of breves, fair oxen, and fair kiiie. 

From a fat meadow ground. Jfiltou, P. L. 

Olliers make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
and durution of their days; whereof there vvatit not examples 
in animals iniiparous, first, 111 bisculous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels; ami heroes, whereof there is above a million annually 
slain in England. Brown, Fu/g. Jirr. 

Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn. 

And the huge boar is shrunk into an uni. Pope, liunciad. 

fo Bf.ea'll.T v. 11. [Sax. bepeallan, parlicip.be- 

\ peahen. It befell, it hath befallen.] 

1. To happen to: used generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The worst that may bifall mein this ease. 

Other doubt possesses me, lest har# T 
Befall thee, sever’d from me. 

This venerable person, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
.prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, drew his congrega¬ 
tion out of those unparalleled calamities, which, befell his coun¬ 
trymen. Adflisun on the CAr. Religion. 

This disgrace has befallen them, JM|i beefose they deserved 
it, but because the people lo^newftiees. Addison, Freeholder. 

2. 'IV happten to, as gather neutral. 


7 ^ Shakspeare. 
Milton. 
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Bion asked an envious mao, that was very sad, what harm 
had befallen unto him, or wbat good had befallen unto another 
man '/ Bacon, Apophthegms. 

No man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
person, from what befalls him in this world. Tillotson. 

3. To happen ; to come to pass. 

But since the affairs of men are still uncertain, 

Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. Shakspdstre. 

I have reveal’d 

This discord! which befell, and was in heaven 
Among the bngelck powers. MUlon, P. h. 

4. It is used "Sometimes with to before the person to 
wjbom any thing happens: this is rare. 

Some great mischief hath befallen 
To that meek man. « • Mil Ion, P. L. 

5. To befall of. To become of; to be the state or 

condition of: a phrase little Usfd. , 

Do methe favour to dilate at full, • 

What high befall"n of then), and thee, till now. Skakspetrrr. 
To Befi't. v. a. [from Ac and jit.~\ To wit ; to be 
suitable to; to become. * 

Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. Shakspcarc. 

Out of my sight, thou serpent! — that name best 
Befits tlqje, with him leagu’d; thyself as false. MUlon, V. L. 
' I will bring yqii where she sits, 

Clad in splennou^tos befits • 

tier deity. Milton, P. I,. 

Thou, what befits tlfu new lord mayor, • 

Art anxiously inquisitive to know. Dryden. 

To Befo'am.# t>. a. [from foam.'] To cover with foam. 
At last the dropping wings, befoam’d all o’er • 

With flaggy heaviness their master bore. Eusdcn, On. Met. iv. 
To Befo'ol.'J' v. a. [from be and Joolf] To infa¬ 
tuate ; to fool; to deprive of understanding; to lead 
into errour. . 

Go then, and befool yourselves, for confusedly opposing 
common sense and reason. Mountagu, App. to C<es. p. 18 5. 
To be so pitifully baffled and befooled. Hammond, Seem, p.567. 
Men befool themselves infinitely, when, by venting a few 
sighs, they will needs persuade themselves that they nave re¬ 
pented. South. 

Jeroboam thought policy the best piety, though in nothing 
more befooled ; the nature of sin being not only to defile, hut 
to infatuate. South. 

BERTHE, prep, [bepopan, Sax.] 

1. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line; whence it will follow that they can drive 
to no certain point. Dryden. 

а. In the front of; not behind. 

Who shall go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, • 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 

Behind them, while the obdurate king pursues. MUlon. 

3. In the presence of: noting authority or conquest. 

Great queen of gathering clouds, 

See wc fall before thee! 

Prostrate we adore thee. Dry dm. 

The Alps and Pyrenean sink before him. Addison. 

4. In the presence of: noting respect. * 

We see that hhtshing, ami the casting down of the eyes boil), 
arc more when we come before many. Jlacol. 

They represent our poet betwixt a former and a courtier, 
when he i ! 4|tt;htrasL‘lf m. liis best habit, to appear before his 
patron. Ti, . Dry den. 

5. In sight of. 0 

Before the eyes of both our armies here. 

Let us not wrangle. Shakspcarc. 

б . Under the cognizance of: noting jurisdiction. # 

' If 4 suit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 
license the suitto an higher court. Ay life. 

7. In the powff ofj n^tiija the right of choice. 

_ The world was ndlbefore tfflSta,, where to ehuse 

Their place of rest,»ud Providgfcuft their guide. , Milton. 
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Give us this evening; thou host ntorn and (tight, 

And all the year before thee for delight. Dfmden. 

He hath put us in the hands of our own Counsel. Lite and 
death, prosperity and destruction arc before us.' * Tilhtson. 

8. By the impulse of something bchifcL-fc 

Her part, poor soul! seeming ns burdened 

With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe, 

Was carried with more speed before the wind. Shaktpedrc. 

Hurried by fate, he cnes, and borne Ixfore 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful shore. Dryden. 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the hooks which have 
appeared before it in this kind. Dryden. 

10. In preference to. 

We should In* presume to determine which should be the 
fittest till we see he hath chosen some one, which one we may 
then boldly say to be the fittest, because he hath taken it be¬ 
fore the rest. Hooker. 

Wc dink poverty to lie infinitely desirable before the tor¬ 
ments of covetousness. Up. Taylor. 

11. Prior to; nearer to any thing: as. tlie eldest son 
is before the younger in succession. 

12. Snperiour to: as he is before his competitors 
both in right and power. 

Bkfo'rf.. adv. 

1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 

Heav’nly horn, 

Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d. 

Thou with eternal wisdom didst converse. Milton. 

Before two months their orb with light adoftt, 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 

2. Iii time past. 

Such a plenteous crop they bore 

Of purest and well winnow’d grain. 

As Britain never new before. * Dryden. 

3. In sometime lately past. 

I shall resume somewhat which hath been before said, touch¬ 
ing the question beforegoing. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

4. Previously to; in order to. 

Before this elaborate treatise can beeomtt of use to my eoun- 


try, two points are necessary. 

. To this time; hitherto. 

Swift. 

The peaceful citifis of tli’ Ausonian shore. 
Lull’d in her ease, and undisturb’d before. 

Are all on fire. 

Dryden. 

. Already. 


You tell me, mother, what I knew before. 
The Phrygian fleet is landed on the shore. 

Dryden. 

, Farrier onward in place. 


Thou’rt so far before. 


The swiftest wing of rccompcncc is slow 

T* overtake tliec. 

Shahspeare 


//><• 

Dryden. 
1 author 
.Iddison, 


Befo'rkhand. adv. f from before and hand.'] 

1. In a stiltcof anticipation, or prespreupationsome 
times with the particle icil/i. - 

Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand ,, ■ 

In that already, with your command. 

Your soul has been beforehand noth your body, 

And drunk >0 deep a draught of promis’d bliss, 

She slumbers o’er the cup. _ 

1 have not room for many reflections; the last nlcu author 
lias been beforehand with me, in its proper moral. . Addison . 

2. Previously; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 

His profession is to deliver precepts necessary to eloquent 
speech; yet so, that they which receive thorn, may be taught 
beforehand the skill of speaking. Hooker. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills. Sir Roger used 
to bargain beforehand, to cut off a quarter of a yard in any 
part ot the bill. Arbuthnot, Hut. of John Bull. 

3. Antecedently; afbretimes. 

It would be resisted by such as had beforehand resisted die 
general proofs of the gospel. Atterbury. 

4. In a state of accumulation, or sq as that more Im 
been received than expended, , 

SJr X X 2 
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Stranger’.-. house it at tins time rich, and nmch beforehand; 
for it hath laid tip revenue these thirty-seven years. Bacon. 
5. At first; before any tiling is done. «■ 

What is a man’s contending with insuperable difficulties, 
but the rolling of Sisyphus’s Stone up the hill, which is soon 
bifort hand to retnrn upon him again ? V Eat range. 

Befo'retimf.. adv. [from before and time.] Formerly; 
of old time. 

Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he spake. 1 Samuel, ix. 9. 

To Befo'rtunf.. v. n. [from be and fortune .] 'Fo 

happen to; to betide. 

I give consent to go along with you; 

Recking as little whut betideth me, 

As much I wish all good hefortnne you. * Shakspeare. 

To Befo'ul.'I' v. a. [Sax. beyylan.] To make foul : 
to soil; to dirt. 

To Befju'end. v. a. [from be and friend.~\ T6 favour; 
to be kind to; to countenance; to shew friendship 
to; to benefit. 

If it will please (,'a-sar 
To be so good to Osar, as to hear me, 

I shall beseech him to btfitend himself. Shakspeare. 

Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham. 

8ee them embarked, 

And tcli me if the winds and sens befriend them. Addison. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend; 

Ilii praise is lost, who stays till all crifimicnd. Pope. 

Brother-servants must befriend one another. Swift. 

To BEPRj'NGE.'f" v. it. [from be anti fringe.'] To de¬ 
corate, as with fringes. 

Having a brave lass, like another Penthesilea, for their leader, 
so befringed with gold, that they called her Golden-foot. 

1 Fuller , Hist, of the biota I Yin; y>. 7 S. 
When 1 flatter. Jet my dirty leaves 
Clothe spice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a row, 

Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope, Imil. of lloraer. 

To BEG.f v. n. L beggeren, Genu, bid/an, Goth.] To 
live upon alms; to live by asking relief of olhers. 

I cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed. Luke, xvi.y. 

To Bf.o. v. a. 

1. To ask; to seek by petition. * 

He went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. 

Matthew, xxvii. sX. 

Kce how they beg an alms of flattery. Young. 

2. To take any thing for granted, without evidence or 
proof. 

Wc have not begged any principles or suppositions, for rlu: 
proof of this; but taking that common ground, which both 
Moses and all antiquity present. Burnet. 

To BEGET.'!" v.a. begot, or begat I have begotten, 
or begot, [bejettan, Saxon, to obtain; Goth, get a, 
anjl bigot, S. John, x. See To Get.] 

I. .To generate; to procreate; to become the father 
of, as children. 

Bat first come, ye fair hours, which were begot 
’ In Jove’s sweet paradise, of day and night. 

Which do the seasons of the year allot. Spenser, Epithet. 
I talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of tin idle brain, 1 

Begot of nothing but vain phantasy. Shakspeare. 

Who hath begotten me these, seeing I have lost my children, 
and am desolate ? Isaiah, \lix. 21. 

’Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. ; Dryden. 

Love is begot by fancy, bred 

By "ignorance, by expectation fed. Glanville. 

a. To produce, its effects. 

If to have done the thing yon cave in charge. 

Beget you happiness, lie happy then; 

for it is done. Shakspeare. 

_ My whole intention was to beget, in the minds of men, mag- 
nificent sentiments of God and his works. Chcyne. 

3. To produce, as accidents. 
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Is it a time for story, when, each minute 
Begets a thousand dangers? Denhrtm. 

4. It is sometimes used with on, or upon, before the 
mother. 

Begot upon 

His mother Martha liy his father John. Spectator. 

Beok'tj ek. tt. s. [front beget.] He that procreates, 
or begets; the father. 

For what their prowess gain’d, the law declares 
Is to themselves alone, and to their heirs :, 

No share of that goes back to the begetter, '. 'i 

But if the son fights well, and plunders better— Dryden. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often against the consent and will of the beget¬ 
ter.’ . . , Locke. 

Be'ggabi.e.# adj. [from beg.] That which may be 
obtained by beggftig. 

lie find'j it bis best way to be always craving, because he 
lights many times upon thi.-* that are disposed of$or not beg- 
gab/e. Butler's Characters. 

n. s. [from beg. It is more properly 
written begger,- but the common orthography is re¬ 
tained, because the derivatives all preserve the a, 
Dr. Johnson says. They certainly tiow^rlo ^ I m t 
formerly the principal derivative,’ beggary, was 
written heggenj. Milton, 1 Iapnnond, and other 
excellent writers so spelt it.] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who has nothing 
but what is given hint. 

He raisetli up the pour out of the dust, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill, to set them among princes. Sam. 

We see the whole equipage of a beggar so drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a nobleness and dignity. Broome. 

2. One who supplicates for any thing; a petitioner; for 
which, beggar is a harsh and contemptuous term. 

What subjects will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar speaks too softlv to be beard. Dryden. 

3. One who assumes what he does not prove. 

These shameful beggars of principles, who give this preca¬ 
rious account of the original of things, assume to themselves 
to be men of reason. Tiltofton. 

To Be'ggau. 1 v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary; to impoverish. ‘ 

Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar’d your’s lor ever. - Shakspeare. 

They shall spoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the present 
spinners. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

The miser 

With heuv’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his score. 

Lifts up his eyes, nqd hastes to beggar more. Gay. 

2. To deprive. 

Necessity;, of matter beggar'd. 

Will nothing stick our persons to arraign 

In ear and car. Shakspeare. 

3. To exhaust. 

For her person, 

It beggar'd all description; she did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tisbuc, 

O’er-pieturing Venus. Shakspeare. 

4 y To drive by impoverishing, with out. 

A wicked administration may propose to beggar them out of 
their sturdiness. Bolingbroke, Dus. on Parties, L.19. 

Be'ggak-maid.# n. s. A maid who is a beggar. 

Young Adam Cupid, he that shj$ so trim^SAs* 

When King ('uplift 11a lov’d the beggar-maid, sip > 

Shajgpeare, Bom. and Juliet. 

Be'ggar-man.# n. s. A man who is a beggar. 

Glo. Is it a beggar-man? 

Uhl M. Madman and beggar too. Shakspeare,'JC. Lear. 

Beggar-woman.# n. s. She who is a beggar; a 
vagrant. 

The elder of them, being n^to Ntjfrse, 

Was by a beggar-woman *tolipRway.‘ 

: rr Shatiptbre, K. lien. VI. P.II. 
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Be'ggahuness.-}"- n. s. [from beggarly .]. The of 
being beggarly; meanness; poverty. 

Barret and Sherwood. 

Be'ggauly. adj. [from beggar.] Mean; poor; indi¬ 
gent; in the condition of a beggar: used both of 
persons and things. 

I ever will, though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakspeare. 

■ A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakspeare. 

Who, that beHfeld such a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom¬ 
well entering, die parliament house, with a thread hare torn 
cloak, «nd greasy nut, could have suspected, that he should, 
by'the murder of one king, and the banishment of another, 
ascend the throne ? , South. 

The nqxt town has the reputation of being rxtrenrffely poor 
and beggarly. % Addison on Italy. 

Corusodes, by extreme parsimony, saved thirty-four pounds 
out of BtAaRg arlv fellowship. '' • Swift. 

Bk'ggaii$P: adv. [from beggar.] Meanly; despica¬ 
bly; indigently. . \ 

Touching God himself, hath lie revealed, that it is his de¬ 
light to dwell beggarly ? and that he taketh no pleasure to be 
worshipped, saving only in poor cottages? Hooker. 

Bk'gcara^ n.s . [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty 
in the utmoSNiegree. . 

On he brought sue into so Imre n house, that it was the 
picture of miserable Ihppiuess and rich beggary. Sidney. 

While I am a beggar, i will rail. 

And say there is no sin, but to he rich: 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say there is no vice, but beggary. Shakspeare. 

We must become not only poor for the present, but re¬ 
duced, by further mortgages, to a state of beggary for endless 
years to come. Swijl. 

Begi'i.t.# part. adj. [from be and gild.] Gilded. 

Six maids attending on her, attired with buckram brldtlaces 
begilt, white sleeves, and stammcl petticoats, drest after the 
cleanliest country guise. H. Jumon, Underwood*. 

To BEGI'N. v. n. I began , or begun ; 1 have begun. 
[be^innan, Sax. from be, or by to, and gangan, 
jaan, or ^an, to go.] 

1. To enter upon some thing new : applied to persons. 

begin every day to repent; not that thou shouldst at all de¬ 
fer it; but all that is past ought to seem little to thee, seeing 
it is so in itself, begin the next day with the same zeal, fear, 
and humility, as if thou hadst never begun before, bp. Taylor. 

2. To commence any action or state; to do the first 


act, or first part of an act; to make the first step 
from not doing to doing. 

They began at the ancient men which were before the. 
house. Ezekiel, ix. 6. 

lty pence wo will begin. Shakspeare. 

I’ll sing of heroes and of kings; • 

begin my muse. Cowley. 

Of these no more you hear him speak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek: 

These rang’d and show’d, shall, in their turns. 

Remain obscure as in their urns. l'rior. 

beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was liberal to the powers of higli command. Dryden. 

Rapt into future times, the hard begun, „ 

A virgin shall conceive. Pop ,. 

3. To enter upon existence; as, the world began tlje 
practice began. 

I am as irM tis natureijfost made man 
Ere the bashaws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. Dryden. 

4. To have its original. 

.And thus the hard and stubborqr ace of man. 

From animated rock and flint beyfg 1. Black morf. 

From Nimrod first the savage clntce began; 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Tope. 

5. To take ris#’; to.commence. 

Judgement must 6agfn at tty|jfcous<!rof God. 1 Peter, iv. 17. 

The song begun from Jove. . Dryden. 
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All began, * * 

All ends in love of God, and live of man*. J&pe. 

6 . To come Itilb act. 

Now and then a 1 sigh he stole, . 

And tears began to flow. ' ^ Dryden. 

To Bkgi'n. v. a. 

1. To do the first act of any thing; to pass from not 
doing to doing, by the first act. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song. Pope. 

They have been awaked, by these awful scenes, to begin 
religion; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itself 
into more refined principles, by divine grace. Walls. 

2. To trace from any thing us the first ground. 

The apostle begjn* our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

3. To begin tt ith. To enter upon; to fall to work 
upon. 

A lessetn which requires so Amch time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government of the 'Tongue. 

Bkgi'n.* n. s. Used by Spenser for beginning. 
Obsolete. 


, Let no whit thee dismay 

The hard beginne that meets thee in the dorc. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii, iii. 41. 

Begi'.nnf.h. n. s. [from begin.] 

1. He that gives the first cause, or original, to any 
thing. 

Thus heaping crime osi crime, and grief on grief. 

To loss of love adjoining loss of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mischief. 

And, in my woe’s beginner, it to end. Spenser, F. Q. 

Socrates inaketh Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, the first 
beginner thereof, even under the apostles themselves. Hooker. 

2. An unexperienced attempted; one in his rudiments; 
a young practitioner. 

Palladios, behaving himself nothing like a beginner, brought 
the honour to the Iberian side. Sidney. 

They are, to beginners, an easy and familiar introduction; 
a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in such 
as are entered before. Hooker. 

1 have taken a list of several hundred words in a sermon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could possibly under¬ 
stand. • Swift. 

Beginning, n. 5. [from begin.] 

1. The first original or cause. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and acts by a consent of 
all its parts. Swift. 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 

In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 

Genesis, i. 1. 


3. The slate in which any thing first is. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to lie, doth show; 

We may our end by our beginmng know. Denham. 

4. The rudiments, or first grounds or materials. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art. 

Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow: 

Thus fishes first to shipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, ami their head the prow. Dryden. 

The understanding is passive; mid whether or not it will 
have these beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in 
its own power. Locke. 

5. The first part of any thing. . 

The causes and designs of an action, are the beginning; the 
effects of these causes, and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of these designs, are the middle ; and the, gra¬ 
velling and resolution of these difficulties, are the end. »* * . •’ 

Begi'nningless. * adj . [from beginning.] 1 \ l! * 
hath no beginning/ a,ul tf ’ 

Melcliisedcck, in a typical or mystical ' c ‘ v ocal) * 1 5 1 4 *J 
and endless in his existence. 

To suppose one continued being ollived under her parents 
duration, neither self-existent and wn will, the foreenoosing 
having its existence founded in any Siding. 

directly absurd and contradictory. Cla 
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To BE(;i'iu).*f* v.d. Tbrgirl, or begirded. [I have begirt. 
Sax. Ix'jyjiban, Goth, bigaurdans, SJLokc xvii. 3.] 

1. To bitul with a girdle. 

2. To tsurrbamy to endVde; to eucompass. 

Jh-«ir<t the Almighty throne. 

Beseeching, or besieging Milton, P. I,. it. 413. 

Or shout it she confident, 

As sitting (jiiccn adorn’d on benntj 1 * throne, 

Descend, with all her winning charms begirt. 

To enamour. Milton, P. L. v. 868. 

At home surrounded by a servile croud, 

Prompt to abuse, and in detraction loud; 

Abroad begirt with men, and swords, and spears; 

Hit very slate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 

3TT0 shut in with a siege; to beleagher; to block up. 

It was so closely begirt before the king’s march into the 
west, that the counsel humbly desired his majesty, that tie 
would relieve it. f < Clarendon. 

To Beoi'ut.'I' v. it. [This is, I think, only u cor¬ 
ruption of begird ; perli:q» by the printer, Dr. 
Johnson says; but he is mistaken ; begirt being no 
corruption in excellent writers, as my examples 
from'Mcde and Milton prove.} To begird. 

And, Lcntulus, begirt you Ponipey’s house, 

To seize his sons alive ; tor they are they 

Must make our peace with him. H. Jonson. 

Both significations suit well loan army; and the latter, that 
which beleaguers and begirt* a city or fort besieged. 

' Mode on Daniel, p. 41. 
Was it that he who came to abrogate the burden of the 
law, not the equity, should put this yoke upon a blameless 
person, to league himself in chains with a begirt mg mischief, 
not to separate till death Milton, Tetraehordun. 

BEQLmtBKG .f n.s. [Turkish.] The chief 
goveniour of a province among the Turks; or 
rather of provinces, as Mr. Mason has rightly 
observed. 

Next to the first vizier are the several beglerbegs, having 
under their jurisdiction many provinces. Kicaut. 

n Bf.gna'w.{~ v. a. [Sax. begnajan. Mr. Mason 
has inadvertently given this word ns brhur.v, 
charging Dr. Johnson with an ^mission, where his 
example from Shakspenre’s K. Richard, cited by 
Mr. Mason to exemplify beknavo which has no 
real existence, illustrates the genuine word begnaw.] 
To bile; to eat away; to corrode; to nibble. 

His horse is stark spoiled with the staggers, beganmn witli 
the hots, waiil in the back, ami shoulder-shot ten. 

Shakspeare, Tom. of the Shrew. 
The worm of conscience still began a) thy soul. 

Shakspenre, Rirhari 4 Iff. 
'Bego'ne. }' interject. Only it coalition of the words 
he gone, Dr. Johnson says. But it is the old par¬ 
ticiple also for gone ; and we yet use “ woe begone 
' e. far gone in woe; and in the dialect of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, begone is decayed or wont. Go away; 
hence; haste away. 

{ was a lusty one. 

And £urc, and riche, and yonge, and well begone. 

Chaucer, Wife t of Hath'a Pro!, 
llcgonc! the goddci* erics, with stern disdain ; 

Itegone ! nor dare the hallow’d stream to stain. 

Sim fled, for ever banish’d from the train. Addison. 

Bk^i/ueo.* part. adj. [from be and gore.] Smeared 
Love ui'orc. 

By UP«orance,ti>n thousand monsters foule ahhor’d 

3 . To produce, id. g»p’»»g griesly, all begor'd. ^ . 

If to have done the Spenser, F. Q. iv. XI. 3. 

Hm\t isdone^* 1 " 0 **' ^ lrl ‘ ci l J le passive of the verb beget. 

My whole intention wu wast begot 0 f them. Endue, yii. 18. 

mhcent sentiments of Go, t j„h a tos the brave, 

3. To produce, as acc The ban slave. * Dnjde 

i la ** ,, 
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To Begka've.# [Teut. begraven, from grav, a grave.] 
Frequently used by Gower, 
r. To bury. Obsolete. 

They arrive 

Wliere that the body was begrime 

With win ,hip. Gower, Covf. Am. l>. 4. 

2. To engrave. Obsolete also. 

[lie] stood upon a foote on highte 
Of bonied golde ; and with grout sleight 
Of workmanship it was bcgravc. ' r ■. Ibid. f>. i. 

To Begre'ase.'J' t>. a. [from be and gr^ate.] To soil 
or dawb with unctuous or fat matter. Minsheu, 
To .BegiiiVe.'J' v. <1. [from be atul grime. See 
GttrtuE and Grim.} To soil with dirt deep im¬ 
pressed ; to soil iu such u manner that the natural 
hut canpot easily be recovered. 

They did i-ndiavour to purge it 1 religion] of nJMhch filth as 
you and your predecessors had brgrint.-d it with, 

J Crowley’s Deliberate Answer, &e. (t.587,) fol. go. 
Her mime that wus as fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is now begrim'd, and black 
As my own face. Shakspcare. 

Begui'meh.# n.s. [from begrime.] That■■whidrsoils 
or spots a thing. „ ' Sherwood. 

To Beguu'dge.* 71. a. [from b- c and grudge. See 
To Grudge.] To envy. 

None will have cause to begrudge the beauty or height of 
•corner stones, when beholding them to licare a double degree 
of weight in tile building. Standard of Equality, 

To Beguile, v.a. [from be and guile.] 

1. To impose upon ; to delude; to cheat. 

This I say, lest any man should beguile you with enticing 
words. Cofassians, ii. 4. 

The serpent me beguil’d, and I did eat! Milton, P. L. 
Whosoever sees a man, who would have beguiled, umi im¬ 
posed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
say, tliat is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

2. To deceive; to evade. 

Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit, 

To end itself by death t ’Tis yet some comfort, 

When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And friptrute his proud will. Shaktjtearc. 

3. To deceive pleasingly; to amuse. 

hwcet, leave me here awhile; 

My spirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 

The Icilion. Jay with sleep. Shaktpearr. 

With these sometimes she doth her time beguile; 

These do by fits her phantasy possess. - Sir/lDaAfa. 

To Begui'ety.# v. a. [from be and guilitj,] To 
render guilty. 

By easy, commutations of puhiick penance for a private 
pecuniary mulct, [thou] dost at once beguilty thine own con¬ 
science with sordid bribery, and embolden the adulterer to 
commit that sin again without fear, from which he hath once 
escaped without shame, or so much ns valuable loss. 

Dp. Sanderson, Sermons, p. 375. 

BKGUINM n. s. [ Fr. beguin, low I.ut. beghina. 

V. Du Cange.] A nun of a particular order, sup- 
f posed to be so named from beguin , old Fr., u kind 
I of coif, or head-dress; or begine, Germ. Matthew 
of Westminster says that the order of beguins was 
very common in Germuiyk Cotgftwe says, that 
they “ commonly be all ola, or well-in yettfs,” in 
V. Beguin. This word is given on accututt of 
bigot, which see. 

Young wanton wcnchegnutd beguins, nuns, and naughtyjitieks. 
( m World of Wonders, (16S8) p. 184, 

BEGt/N.-f- The participle passive of begin, Dr. 
Johnson says; but the exa|GR|>le which lie gives, 

E roves it to beitierateghe prcterperfect tense of 
egin. [Sax. bejunnesj 
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But thou bright morning star, thou rising sun, 

Which in these latter times has brought to light • ^ 

Those mysteries, that, since the world begun. 

Lay hid in darkness and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. 

. BehaTf.-J- n, s. [This word Skinner derives front* 
half, and interprets it, for my half s as ,for my part. 
It seems to me rather corrupted from behoof, profit; 
the pronunciation degenerating easily to hehafe ; 
which, in initiation of other words so sounded, was 
written, by ijiose' who knew not the etymology, 
behalf. Jiiis" remark bf Dr. Johnson approaches 
nearly to the genuine Sax. bcheje, which escaped 
him.] • 

x. Favour j, cause favoured; we say in behalf, but/or 
tlic sake. 

lie was in confidence with those wno designed the (Jextruc- 
tion of Strafford; against whom he had contrac^d some pre¬ 
judice, wnh(‘ behalf of his nation. Clarendon. 

Were hut my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus Would see it bleed in his behalf. \ Addison. 

Never was any nation blessed with more frequent interposi¬ 
tions of Divine Providence in its behalf. Atlerhury. 

2. Vindication; support. 

• He nififtt, iribis presence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalf of his misJhfcs’s beauty. • Sidney. 

Acst the fiend, 

Or in behalf of limn, t»- to invade 

Vacant possession, some new trouble raise. Milton. 

Others believe, that by the two Fortunes, were meant pro¬ 
sperity or affliction ; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 
monument. Addison on Italy. 

To Beha'i , i’e>t.'& v. n. [from be and happen.\ To 
happen to; to befall. 

This is the greatest shame, and foulest scorn, 

Whirl) unto anv knight behappen may, , 

To lose the badge that should his deeds display. 

Spenser, F. Q. v. xi. ej. 

To BEHAVE.-)- r. a. [Stix. See Behalf, pel-bo- 
hofen, t veil adorned. V. Lyc in behoyen.] #to em¬ 
ploy ; 

i. To carry; to conduct: used almost always with 
ihe reciprocal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you. a Thess. iii. 7. 

Manifest signs came from heaven, unto those that behand 
themselves manfully. 2 Maccabees, ii. 21. 

To their wills wedded, to their errours slaves. 

No man, like them, tlu-j think, himself behaves. Denham. 

We so live, and so act, as if we were secure of the final issue 
and event of things, however we may behave ourselves. Atlerhury. 

3. It seems formerly to have had the sense of, to go¬ 
vern ; to subdue; to discipline: but this is not now- 
used. I11 these passages, it is the Sax. Iwhabban, 
from the Goth, haban, being (lie primitive sense of 
fhe word. 

Hut who his limbs with labours, ami his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot «o easy miss. Spcnstr, F. Q. 

With such sober and unnoted passion 
lie did behave his anger, ere ’twas spent, 

As if he had but prov’d an argument. Shahsp. Tim. of Athens. 

To Beha've. v. n. To act; to conduct one’s seUi 
It Is taken cither in a good or a bad sense; as he/ 
behaved, well or ill. 1 

Beha'vioihu^ s. [from 6 < 7 /«tv.] 

1. Manner of behaving one’s self, whether good or 
■bad ; manners; carriage with respect to propriety. 

Mopsa, curious in any tniug but her own good behaviour, 
followed ZoJmane. S^ney, 

2. External appearance, wilh^EpSpect to grace. ! 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace und handsome 

behmionn Sidney. 

3. Gesture; manner ®?action, adopted to particular 

occasions. " Iff * 
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Well witnessing tlie moat submissive behaviour, that a thralled 
henrt could express, ' 4 Sidney. 

When waj.irmke profession of our fnith, we stand ; Wrhcn 
we acknowledge our sins, or sock unto Sod for favour, we fall 
down; because the gesture ofejjnnstancy bccofoewl us best in 
the one, in titif other the belimflhtr of humility. Hooker. 

Ontfcimm sees how much (mother man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to Jove. Shakspettre. 

Ami lie changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him¬ 
self mud in their hands. 1 Samuel, xxi. 13. 

4. Elegance of manners; gracefulness. 

Tile beautiful prove accomplished, but not of great spirit; 
and study, for the most part, ifithcr behaviour than virtue. 

Bacon. 

lie who ndviseth the philosopher, altogether devoted to the 
Muses, sometime* to offer sacrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfect without behaviour. Walton. 

5. Conduct; general practice; course of life. 

To him, who hath 11 prospect of the state that attends men 
after this life, depending on their behaviour here, the mea¬ 
sures of good and evil arc changed. l.ocke. 

6 . To be upon one's behaviour. A familiar phrase, 
noting such a state as requires great caution; a 
state in which a failure in behaviour will have bad 
consequences. 

'Tyrants themselves are upon their behaviour tQ ft superionf 
power. 1 /Estrange, Fables. 

To Bkiie'ai). r. a. [from he and head.'] To deprive 
of the head ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

His beheading lie underwent with all Christian magnanimity. 

Clarendon. 

On each side they fly, 

B\ chains eonnext, and, with destructive sweep. 

Hi head whole troops at once. , t , . Philips. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was behsaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Addison on Italy. 

To Bkiik'i..* r. a. [from be and hell.] To torture 
as with the pains of hell. 

Nm(:iii, Death, and Hell, were his inveterate foes, that 
either drew him to perdition, or did bchet and wrack him with 
the expectation of them. 1 /ewyt's Serin. (1658) p. 72. 

Beiik'u). particip. passive, from beheld ; which sec. 

Alt hail 1 ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Ye streams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! Dope, Odyssey. 

Be hemoth, v. s. Behemoth, in Hebrew, signifies 
beasts in general, particularly the larger kind, fit 
for service. But Job speaks of an animal behemoth, 
aud describes its properties, lloehart lias taken 
much care to make it the hippopotamus, or river- 
horse. Sandhis thinks it is an ox. The Fathers 
sifppose the devil to be meant by it. But we agree 
with thq generality of interpreters, that, it is the 
elephant. Cuhnet. 

Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee; lie calvtli 
grass as an ox. Job, xl. r 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Behemoth rears hi- head. Thomson, 

Be'hent 11. s. Valerian roots. Also a fruit rcsem- 

Ben. 3 bling the tamarisk, from which perfumers 
extract an oil. t Diet. 

Behe'st. {• ?/..«. [Either from be and Iufjt*, Sax. a 
command: or from belicban, to behight; vliftSh 
verb signifies, among other senses, to command ; 
though not so noticed by Dr. Johnson. Behest is 
in the Prompt. Parv. rendered promissio ; and to 
behight, promillo, as also in the Ort. Vocab. 1514.] 
Command; precept; mandate. 

Her tender youth had olwdiently lived under lu-r parents 
behests, without framing, out of her own will, the forcchooirg 
of any thing. Sidney. 
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Such joy he hud their stubborn hearts to quell, j 

And sturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, , K . ! 

That his behest they fear’d as a proud ty runt’^m. Spenser, F.Q. 

I, messenger from everlasting Jove, 1 '' 

In his great name thus his Agfijkl do tell. . Fairfax, Thtsso. '' 

To visit oft tfr$e happy tribes. 

On high behests his angels to and fro >.• 

Pass’ll frequent. Milton, P.L. 

In heaven God ever blest, and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to 1 * obey’d ! Milton, P. L. 

To Bf.hi'ght.'I" v. a. pret. behot, part, behight. [Sax. 

behetan, to promise.] 

I. To promise: this word is obsolete. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 

Uprose from drowsy couch, and him addr^st, 

Unto the journey which he had behight. Spenser, F. Q. ii. iii. i. 

4 . To entrust; to commit. 

That most glorious house that glist’reth liright, — 

Whereof the keys arc to thy hnnd behight • 

By wise Fidelia. Spenser, F. Q. i. x. fo. 

3. To call; to name; hight being often put in old 
authors for named or was named. Sec Might. 

But now arcad, old father, why of late 
Didst thou behight me born of English blood. 

Whom all a faeries son do nominate? Spenser, F. Q. i. x. 64. 

4. To command. 

So biking courteous conge, he behight 
Those gates to be unbarr’d ; and forth lie went. 

" Spenser, F. Q. ii. xi. 17. 

5. To adjudge. 

There it was judged, by those worthy wights, 

That Satyrane the first day best had domic: — 

The second was to Triamond behight. Spenser, l'\ Q. iv. v. 7. 

6 . Toaddress; to speak to. 

Whohfooon as he beheld he knew, ami thus behight. 

’ Spenser, F. Q. v. iv. 25. 

7. To inform; to assure*. 

In right ill array 

She was, with storm and heat, I you behight. 

Chaucer, Flower and Leaf. 

8. To mean ; to intend. 

The author’s meaning should of right be heard, 

He kuoweth best to what cud he enditeth : 

Words sometime bear more than the heart hehiteth. 

Mir.for Magistrates, p.461. 

9. To reckon; to esteem. 

False faitonr Seudamour, that hast by flight 
And foule advantage this good knight dismayd, 

A knight much better than thyself behight. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. i. 44. 

BEHI'ND.'f” prep. [Goth, hinder, Sax. btdundan, 
lundan.] 

1. At the back of another. , 

Acoinntes hasted with harquebusiers, which he had caused 

his horsemen to take behind them upon their horses. Knolles. 

2. On the back part; not before. 

. She came in the press behind, and touched his garment. 

* Mark, v. 57. 

3. Towards the back. 

The Bcnjamites looked behind them. Judges, xx. 40. 

4. Following another. 

Her husband went with her along, weeping behind her. 

a Samuel, iii. 16. 

5. Remaining after the departure of something else. 

Ue left behind him, myself, and a sister, both horn in one 
hour. Shaispeare. 

l’iety and virtue are not only delightful for the present, but 
„ -, they leave peace and contentment behind them. 'PiUotson. 
6 . ...Remaining alter the death of those to whom it be¬ 
longed. 

What he gave me to publish, was. but a small part of what 
he left behind him. Pope. 

7. At a distance from something going before. 

Such is the swiftm,,'* of your mind, 

That, like the ca.tljl, it leaves our sci^S behind, Dryden. 
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8. Inferiour to another, having the postcriour place 
with regard to excellence. 

After tiie overthrow of this first house of God, a second 
. was erected; lint with so great odds, that they wept, which 
‘‘'‘beheld how much this latter came behind it. Hooker. ■ 

9. On the other side of something. ' 

From light retir’d, behiiul bis daughter’s bed,- 
He, for approaching sleep, compos’d his head. Dryden. 

Bkih'nd. adv. , v> *' 

1. Out of sight; not yet produced to vg$|jr; remaining. 
We cannot be sure, that \vt f have alf'tliu pjwjiyulara before" 
us; and that there is no evidence behind, nOdyet'Ur.st^n, which 
may cast the probalrility on the other side*. * .Locke. 


Locke. 
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ner senses may become adverbial, 
u* accusative case : ns, I left my 
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2. Most of tne former 
by suppressing the 
money behind, ertbehind me. 

BkjhTdh^nd. adv. [from behind, and hand.’] 

1. I11 a state in which rent or profit, or ally advan¬ 
tage, isy anticipated, so that less is to he received, 
or more performed, than the natural or just pro¬ 
portion. 

Vour trade would suffer, if your being behindhand has made 
the natural use so high, that your tradesmen ca'ntvrt live upon 
his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardness. 
In this sense, it is followed by with. 

Consider, whether it is not belter to be a half year behind¬ 
hand with the fashionable part of thcVorld, than lo strain be¬ 
yond his circumstances. jSpeetutor. 

3. Shakspettre uses it as an adjective, but licentiously, 
for backward; tardy. 

And these thy offices, v 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behindhand slackness. ’ Shaispeare. 

To liKlIO'LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I have beheld, 
or beholden, [behealbaii, Saxon.] To view; to 
see; Jjo look upon; to behold is to sec, in an etn- 
phatical or intensive sense. 

Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
ears. Ezekiel, xl. 4. 

When Thessalians on horseback were beheld afar otf, while 
their horses watered, while their heads were depressed, they 
were conceived by the spectators to be one auiinnl. 

Brown, Vulgar Jirrours. 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes. 

Beholds his own hereditary skies. ; Dryden. 

At this the former tale again ho told, 

With thnnd’ring tone, and dreadful to bchohl. . • Dryden. 

The Saviour comes by ancient bards foretold. - '•'4 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold. P°P*. 

Bf.ho'i.d. interject, [from the verb.] See; lo: a word 

. by which attention is excited, or admiration noted. 

Behold . 1 1 am with thee, and will keep thee. Genesis, xxviii. 15. 

When out of hope, behold her ! not far off, 

Such as I saw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or "heaven could bestow. 

To make her amiable. Milton, P. L. 

Beiio'uien. particip. atlj. [gehouden, Dutch; that is, 
m held in obligation. It is very corruptly written 

( beholding .] Obliged; bound in gratitude: with the 

^ particle let. 

Horns, which such as you are ,fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. jfe ** Sht&ipeari. 

Little are we beholden to your love; * ™ 

• And little looked for at your helping hands. Shakspeare. 

I found you next; in respect of bond both otynear alliance, 
anfjtpnrticularly of communication in studies: wherein I Must 
. acknowledge myself 'bejtUjk* to you. Bhean. 

I think mysefif mightuyicAofrfen to you for the reprehension 
you then gave us. Addison. 

We, who sec nuwvunder the awejflf justice, cannot conceive, 
what savage creatdHV^th^y would'he without it; and how 
much beholden sue are to thWEWse contrivance. Atterbury. 
* 

_ # 
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Beuo'lder. n.s. [from behold. Spectator; he.that 
looks upon any thing. 

Was this the face, 

Hint, like the sun, did make beholden wink ? 

Shakspearo, K. Rich. II. 
These beasts among 
Beholden rude, and shallow to discern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who sees thee ? . Milton, P. L. 

■ • Things of wonder give no less delight 

To the wise Maker's, than beholder' s sight. Denham. 

The justlingchjcfs in rude encounters join, 

Each fiur behMcr .-trembling for her knight. Granville. 

The charitable foundations in the church of Rome $xcccd 
all the demand} of charity, and* raise envy, rather than com¬ 
passion, in the breasts of beholden. Atterbury. 

Beho'lding. adj. [corrupted froiti beholden .] Obliged. 

See Beholden. c 

Beiio'lding. n. s. Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beh Mings, hath 
expressed thi* my testimony. * Carew, Survdnf Cornwall. 
Beho'lMngness. n. s. [from beholding, mistaken for 
beholden .] The state of being obliged. 

, The kijjg invited us to his court, so as I must acknowledge 
a bcholdingncsI% lUjto him. Sidney. 

In litis my doubt 1 seem'd loth to confess, * 

In that I seem’d to sl'.nn beholdingness. Donne, Poems, p. 159. 

To Beho'ney.# v.a.- [from be and honftj.] To 
swcetfcn with honey. Shemood. 

lkm/oE.'j~ 11. s. [Sax. beliejte, Germ, hchti£ Su. be- 
hof. See also Behalf.] That which behoves; 
that which is advantageous; profit; advantage. 

Her Majesty may alter any thing of those laws, for her own 
behoof, and for the good of the people. Spenser on Ireland. 

No mean recompencc it brings * 

To your behoof: if 1 that region lost. 

All usurpation thence expell’d, reduce 

To her original darkness, and your sway. Milton, r. L. 

Wert thou some star, which, from the ruin’d roof M 
Of shak’d Olympus, by mischance didst fall; •, 

Which carefid Jove, in nature’s true behoof. 

Took up, and in fit place did reinstate. Milton, Ode. 

Because it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
sudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no shuts 
car stopples made for the cars. Kay. 

It would be of no behoof, for the settling of government, 
unless there were a way taught, how to know the person to 
whom belonged this power and dominion. Loehe. 

Beho'ovable.# adj. [from behoove .] So written by 
• Minshcu; by others, behovables which see. Fit; 
expedient. 

To BEHODVE. v.n. [behopan, Saxon; it is a 
duty .] To be fit; to be meet; either with respect 
to duty, necessity, or convenience. It is used only 
impersonally with it. 

For better examination of their quality, it bchoveth the very 
foundation nnd root, the highest wellspring and fountain of 
them to be discovered. Hooker. 

lie did so prudently temper his passions, as that none of 
them made him wanting in the offices of life, which it behooved 
or became hint to perform. Atterbury. 

But should you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Behoove1 you then to ply your finest art Thomson. 

B&Ho'oveful. adj. [from behoof.] Useful; profitable; 
advantageous. This word is somewhat antiquated. 

It is very behooveftd in this country of Ireland, where there 
are waste deserts full of grass, that the same should be eaten 
dawn. Spenser on Ireland. 

Laws arc many times full of iqgjteffections; and that whicl^ 
is supposed behooveful unto men, f«>veth oftentimes most per¬ 
nicious. Hooker. 

Madam, we have culled such necessaries 
As are behooveful for our state to-motWW. Shmupearc. 

It may be most behooveful fw jjftnces, in masters of grace, to 
transact the same publickly: to it is as requisite, in matters of 
TOL. I. 4 ■ - 
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judgement, punishment, and censure, that the same be traa 
acted privately. Clarendon. 

BEHo'ovgltoiXY. adv. ffrom brhocroefid.i] Profitably; 

usefully. „ - 

Tell us of more weighty dislikes than these, and that may 
more bchoovcfnlly import the reformation. Spenser on Ireland. 
Beho't. [ preterite , as it seems, of behight, to pro¬ 
mise.] ,,, 

With sharp intended sting so rude him smote, 

That to the earth him drove as striken dead, 

No living wight Would have him life behol. Spenser, F.Q. 

Bf.ho'vaule.# adj. [from behove.'] Profitable; ex¬ 
pedient ; useful. 

All spiritual gfaces behove able for our soul. Homilies, it. sty. 
Beiio've.# 11. s. [Sax. behoptn.] Advantage; in¬ 
terest ; convenience; behoof. Obsolete. 

To further forth the fruit #f my desire. 

My friends devis’d this mean for my behove. 

Gascoigne’s Poems, (tj 7 S,) p- M®- 

I lothe that I did love j 
I11 youth that I thought swetc: 

As time requires for my behove 

Methinks they arc not inetc. Old Ballad, referred to in Hamlet. 
To BEHO'VK.# v. 11. [Sax. Behoptn. This is the 
word now used for behoove, and was that of our 
ancient writers; though Dr. Johnson and Dr. Ash 
have not condescended even to notice behove. The 
double o, indeed, is not analogous to the etymology. 
See also Behoveful, Behovely, and the subst. 
Behove.] To be fit; to be meet. 

Thus it is writun, and thus it bihofte Christ to suffre. 

Wicliffe, (1380 ,) S. Luka , tyriv. 4 «- 
Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer. 

Transl. (1578.) S. Luke, xxiv. 46. 
Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer. 

Transl. (1611,) S. Ltdcc, xxiv. 46. 
Beho'veful.# adj. [from behove and Jidl.] Fit j ex- 
jicdient. 

That freedom of judgement, which was behovefid for the 
study of philosophy. Bp. Sanderson, Serin, p. 306. 

Beho'vely.# adj.,[from behove. Profitable. I cite 
this ancient adjective in confirmation of the ortho¬ 
graphy of behove. 

Whereof if thou wilt, that I tell. 

It is behovely for to hear. Gower, Conf. Am, b. 1. 

J’li Beho'wl.# v. 11. To howl at; a word, Dr. Ash 
says, pot much used. The fact is, that the exist¬ 
ence of this woril is doubtful. It has been proposed 
and defended bv the commentators on Shakspearo, 
beginning with Bishop Warburton, for the reading 
of beholds or behoulds in the following passage of 
Shakspearo, as it stands in the old copies; and 
modern editions read accordingly behmvls. Hence 
Dr. Ash, I suppose, adopted behowt; for I know no 
other work in which the word is to be found; and 
the commentators themselves support it in ita 
assumed position, only by observing the propriety 
of hmvl. • 

Now the hungry lion roars, ’ 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task fordone. Shakspearo, Mids. -V. Dr. v. a. 
To Beja'df,.# v.a. [from be and jaile.] To tire. 

If you have no mercy upon them, yet spare j ourself, lest you 
brjade the good galloway, your own opimatre wit. 

Milton, Anim, upon the Rend Defence. 
To Beja'pe.# v. a. [from be and jape, a jest. See 
Jape.] To laugh at; to deceive; to impose upon. 
Obsolete. ^ 

[Thou] hast brfKled here duke Theseus. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale. 

T Y 
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I shall bejaped hen a thousandtime 
* More than that foole, of whose folly men Mine. 

< 7 /ff ueer, 'Tr^ptdCr. i. 53 a. 

Bn'iNO-'f’ particip. [from be , beonh, Sax. existing^ 
Those, who have their hophjn another Iife,io 0 k upon them¬ 
selves as being on their passage through this. Atlerbury. 

"Be ing. n. s. [from be.] 

1. Existence; opposed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have bfllh received their first being, and 
their continuance to be that which they are. Hooker. 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, ami being there. Davies. 

There is none but he. 

Whose being I do fear: and under him 

M yeeuius is rebuked. S/takspeare, Macbeth. 

Trice, Father, first they sung, omnipotent, 

Immutable, immortal, infinite. 

Eternal king ! Thee, Author of all being. 

Fountain of light! Milton, P. L. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gavest us being, raising us from no¬ 
thing to he an excellent creation. Bp.Taulor, Guide to Devotion. 

Consider every thing as not yet in being; then examine, if 
it must needs have been at all, or what other ways it might 
have been. Bentley. 

2 . A particular state or condition. 

Those happy spirits, which ordain’d by fate 

For future being, and new Imdies wait. Dryden. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 

From brutes what meu, from men what spirits know 
Or who could suffer being here below ? Pope. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos'd in woman’s beauteous mould. Pope. 

The person existing. 

Ah, fuir, yet false; ah, being form’d to cheat. 

By seeming kindness, mixt with deep deceit Dryden. 

It U folly to seek the approbation of any bring, besides the 
supreme; because no other// ring can make a right judgement of 
us, and because we can procure no considerable advantage from 
the approbation of any other being. Addison, Spectator. 

Be'ing. j conjunct. I from he. ] Since. Diet. 

Now, being death is nothing else hut the privation or rcces. 
sion oflife, and wc are. then properly said to die when we cease 
to live ; being life coiisisteth in the union of the soul unto the 
body, from whence, as from the fountain, /low motion, sensa¬ 
tion, and whatsoever vital perfection; death can be nothing 
else hut the solution of that vital union. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 
Be 'ink-peace.# v. s. [from being and place.'] A 
place in which to be; a state of existence. 

Before this world’s great frame, in which all things 
Are now contain'd, found any being-place. « 

Spenser, Jtynin of Heavenly Love. 
Be it so. A phrase of anticipation, suppose il be so ; 
or of permission, let it be so. 

My gracious duke. 

Be'lso she will not here, before your grace, 
f Cap sent to marry with Demetrius; 

' 1 beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shahspcarr. 

To Deki'ss.# v. a. [from be anil / 7 .«.] To salute. 

She’s sick o' the young shepherd that brkiU her. 

11 . JonsoH, Sad Shep. i. 6 . 
To Bkkna've.# v. a. [from be and knave.] To call 
knave. • 

May satire ne’er hefisol ye, or bvknave yc. Pope. 

To Bf.kno'w.# v.a. [from be anil know.] To ac¬ 
knowledge ; to confess. Obsolete. 

No wight that cxeuseth himself wilfully of his sinne, may not 
be delivered of his sinne, till that he mckely beknoweth his 
sinne. Chaucer, Parson’s Talc. 

This messager tunnented was, till he. 

Matte b+lotoice, and tellen plat and plain, 

Fro night to night, in what place lie had lain. 

lb. Man of Law's Tale. 
To Bela'bouti.]' [from be and labour.] To beat; to 
thump; a word in low speech, Hr. Johnson says; 
but ffi^d in a very serious poem, l may add. 
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What several madnesses in m n appear, 

Ofestes runs from faney’d furies here; 

Ajax belabours there an harmless ox, 

And think’s that Agamemnon fuels the knocks. Dryden. 

lie sees virago Nell belabour, 

With his own stuff, his peaceful neighbour. Swift, 

The strong man. 

By stronger arm belabour'd, gasps for breath. * ■ 

11 . Blair, The Grave. 

To Bkea'ce. v. a. [Sea term.] To fasten; as to beltUe, 
a rope. Diet, 

Beea'ced.# part. adj. [from be anil A/er.] Adorned 
with lace. 

• Wlipn t|jou in thy bravest 

And most belaecd servitude dost strut, 

Some newer fashion dtth usurp; and thou 
Untefits antick yoke durst not hut how. 

f Beaumont's Psyche, 16.10. 

To Bbla'm.# i>. a. [from be and lam. See To La aim, 
which tJr. Johnson notices,] Dr. Ash says, that 
be lam is derived from a low word; but no more. 
It, is a common word in the North of England, and 
in the sense which is assigned to it in bilK old lexi¬ 
cographer, viz. To beat; to bat’ 0 . V. Cotgrave 
in Bate.ment, and Sherwood in Beeamiuk. 
Be'i.amy-. m. s. l bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an intimate. 
This word is out of use. 

' Wise Socrates 

Pour’d ont his life, and last philosophy, 

To the fair Critias, Ids dearest bvtamy. Spenser, P. Q. 

Bj'/eamouh. n. s. [bel amour, Fr.] Gallant.; consort; 
paramour: obsolete. 

Liv, lo, how brave she decks her bounteous bow’r, 

With silken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

Therein to shroud her sumptuous beta move. Spenser, F. Q. 
To BEI.A'TK.# v. a. [from be and lair.] To retard a 
per sol, so as to make him too late. 

*, The action cannot waste, 

Caution retard, nor promptitude deceive. 

Slowness belute, nor hope drive on too fust. 

Darcnant's Gondibcrt, ii. 2. 

Beea'teii. adj. [from be and late.] Benighted; out 
of doors late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some, belated peasant sees, ‘ 

Or dreams he bees. Milton, P. L. 

Or near Fleetditeli’s oozy brinks ,1 

Belated, seems on watch to lie. Swift, 

Bela'tf.dness. # n. s. [front belated.] Slowness; 

backwardness. 

That you may see I am sometime suspicious of myself, and do 
take notice of a certain belatedness in me, I am the holder to 
send you some of my nightwnrd thoughts. MiltonfLett. 

To Beea'vk.# [from be and lave. Sec To Lave.] To 
wash. Cuckeram. 

To Beea'wgivf..# v. a. [from be, law, and give. An 

• unusual word.] To give a law to; to legislate for. 

. The Holy One of Israel hath betawgiven his own people 
with this very allowance. Milton, Duel, and Dis. of Divorce. 

To Beea'y.'T' v. a. [from be and lay; as, to waylay^ to 
lie in wait, to lay wait for.] 1 ’ v? 

1. To block up; to stop the passage. 

The speedy horse all passages belay. 

And spur their smoaking steeds to cross their way'. Dryden. 

2. To' place in ambe^h Dr. Johnson says; and, in 

* proof of his asserting cites a passage in Spenser, 
which he copied from a corrupted edition, and in 
which: the vror&jjfypces led Hihi to a wrong defini¬ 
tion. TlicUruc worcbinrf Spenscr is forts , (see the 
editt of Sjfenser, 1865, vol. 8. p. 124.) and the 
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meaning of belay is to attack; to besiege; itfojjMed 
by Spenser from our older poetry, and from 
Spenser by Sandys. The Scotch use bely also for to 

besiege. 

About Thebe*, where he laie, 

- Whan it of siege was betaine. Gower, Conf. Am. b. i. 

Gainst such strong castles needeth greater might 
THan those small forts which ye were wont belay. 

w Spenser, Sunn. xiv. 

So when Araliian thieves belaid us round, 

Aud when by all abandon’d, 1 lice I found. 

Sandys, Hymn to Cod. 

3. To decorate; to lay over. 

All in a woodman’s jacket he was clad 

Of Lincolne grecne, belay'd with silver lace. 

* Spenser, t . ( 2 . Vi. u. 5. 

To Belay a rope. [Sea term.] To splicg; to mend a 
rope, bv laying one end over another. 

To BELCH.-f v. ft. [ijealcan, Saxon s formerly 
w ritten brlk, bolke, or bealk. Diet, of Iluloet, and 
of Barret.] 

1. To eject the wind from the stomach; to cruet. 

• Full gdrgafcM-, if not much rather spew, 

Most fiilioinclyl" Davies, Wittes Pilgyimage, sign. T. I. 

2. To issue out, as by eructation. 

Behold, they belch out with their mouth; swords,arc in their 
ljp,_ Psalm lix. 7. 

* The waters boil, and, belching from helow, . 

Black sands as from a forceful engine throw. # Dryden. 

A triple pile of plumes his crest adorn’d, 

On which with belching flames Chiimcra Inini’d. Dryden. 

To Bruit.}' v. a. To throw out from the stomach; 
to eject front any hollow place. It is a word im- 
plving coarseness; hatefulness; or liorrour.* 

1 they are all hut stomachs, and we all lmt food; 

They eat ns liinigerly, and, when they’re lull, 

ThoV belch us. Shakspeare. 

The mouth of fools poureth out [111 the margin belchrlli] 
foolishness. „ , Prmrbtxs.i. 

The bitterness of it I now belch from my heart. Shakspeare. 
Immediate in a flame. 

But soon obscur’d with smoke, all heaven appear’d. 

From those deep-throated engines belch'd. Milton, P. L. 
The gates that now 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 

Far into chaos, since the fiend pass’d through. Milton, P. L. 

Rough as their savage lords who rang’d the wood. 

And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. Dryden. 

There Mcht the, mingled streams of wind and blood, 

Aud human flesh, his indigested food. Pope, Odyssey. 

When I an amorous kiss design’d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. ^ Swift. 

Bf.i.cu. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of eructation. 

2. A cant term for malt liqnour. 

A sudden reformation would follow, among all sorts of 
people; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 
Bf/lciiino.* n. s. [from belch.] The act of eructa¬ 
tion ; “ a beal/cing or breaking of wind upwards,” 
Jiarret. Bishop Ilall seems to use it in the senseV>f 
violently throbbing, in allusion, perhaps, to the pain¬ 
ful efforts of those diseased persons, whom belching 
ftltuckSi 

. Often belkings fare} a token of ill digestion. Barrel, Air. 

What aches of the bones, wlrnt belkinp of the mints, what 
, convulsion of the sinews ! Bp. Hall Balm of Gilead. 

The symptoms are, a sour smell in their tieces, bwhmgs, 

and distensions of the bowels. ijgj, ' Arbuthnot auMmerUs. 

BE'LDAM.-f n. s. 1 belle damr which, in old French, 

" signified probably an, old woman, as belle age , old 

1, An old woman; .genen^Uy a term of contempt, 
■marking the last degree of old age, with all its faults 
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and miseries, f)r. Johnson says, The only exampje 
which,hfrg** res > * s th^fifun Milton; which certainly 
implies' no contempt, bul merely gr£at age. It is 
indeed 6ften used by ouf old writers for the grdnd- 
mother s and we have, in our language, belsire for 
grandsire, corresponding with beldam for grandam. 

The familiar example*, as of the mother, the beldame, the 
aunt, the sister, the cosyn, or of some other kinswoman or 
freiude, should be of more force and value. 

Vines, Dut. of an Husband, tr.by Paynel, (about Xjyo.) 

To shew the beldame daughters of her daughter. 

Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 

The beldam ajid the girl, the grandsire and the hoy. 

Drayton, Polyolhion, S. 6. 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass, 

When beldam Nuture in her cradle was. Milton, Vac. Ex. 

2. A hag. • 

Miso nis wife, so handsome a beldame, that only her face and 
her splay-foot have made her accused for a witch. 

Sidney, Arcadia, B. 1. 

Why, how now, Ilecat, you look angerly ?— 

—Have I not reason, beldams as you are? 

Saucy and overbold ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

The rcsty sieve wagg’d ne’er the more; 

I weep for woe, the testy beldam swoie. Dryden. 

To BELE'AGUEll.-f- V. a. [ bclcggeren , Dutch, galu- 
Jcan , Goth, to shut, up, to inclose/] To besiege; to 
block up a place; to lie before a town. 

Their business, which they carry 011, is the general concern* 
ment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden, Dufrcsnoy. 

Against beleagur'd heav’n the giants move; 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the sky. Dryden, Ovid. 

Bele'auureb.'I* n. s. [from beleaguer .] One that 
besieges a place. Sherwood. 

To Belk'ave.^ r. a. [from be and leave-, an old 
English, as well as a Scottish, verb. Sec Jamieson s 
Diet, in Bei.eie. Not disused in the time of 


Milton.] To Jeave. 

Wondering at fortune’s turns, and scarce is he^ 

Bclcft, relating Ills own misery. May's Lucan, B. 8« 

To BeleeV}~ v. a. [a term in navigation.] To place 
in a direction unsuitable to the wind. One vessel 
is said to be in the lee of another, when it is so placed 
that* the wind is intercepted from it. This remark 
has been rendered subservient to the establishment 
yf bclce'd, by the commentators, as the genuine text 
of Shakspeare in Othello; beled being the reading 
of the*old quarto; bclec'd , that of the first folio, 
which War-burton wished to reject, but his suc¬ 
cessors have adopted. Iago, the speaker of the 
following lines, menus that Cassio had got the wind 
of him. 

He, sir, hail the election: 

And I,—of whom his eves had seen the proof. 

At Rhodesia Cyprus; mid on other grouni.s < 

Christian and heathen,—must tie twice d and calm d 
B, Mr.r »l creditor, .Li- ^ 


Belemni'tes. 11. s. [from a dart^ or arrow, 

because of its resemblance to the point of an arrow.] 
Arrowhead, or finger-stone, of a whitish and some¬ 
times a gold colour. 

To Bei.k'fer.# v. a. [from be and leper.] To infect 
as with a leprosy. 

You have a law, lords, that without remorse 
Dooms such, a» ffh: bclepcr’d with the curse 
Of foul ingratitude, to death. Beaum. aud FI. Laws of Candy. 
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Imparity, and church-revenue, rushing in, corrupted and 
belepered all the clergy with a. worn infeettdn than Gehazi’s. ' 

Milton, Fioonocl. Ch. 14. 

BeYflower. v. s. [frorn '/‘belle and JUmer, because of 
the slmpc of its flower; in Latin campanula.].^ A 
plant. 

There is a vast number of, the species of this 
plant, l. Tlie tallest pyramidal bdfltwcr. a. The 
blue pcach-leav’d belfUmer. 3. The white peach¬ 
leaved betflower. 4. Garden belflffwer, with oblong 
leaves and flowers; commonly called Canterbury 
bells. 5. Canary bel/lower, with orrach leaves and 
a tuberose root. 6. Blue belfltmtfr, with edible 
roots, commonly called tampions. 7. Venus look- 
ing-glass belfioxter, Ike. Miller. 

Bc'i.foukder. h.s. [from Ml tmi\ found.] He whose 

trade it is to found or cast bells. 

Those that make recorders know this, ami likewise bet- 
founders in rating the tune of their bells. Uncon. 

Be'lfky.'J" n.s. [Beff'roy, in French, is a tower; 
which was perhaps the true word, till those, who 
knew not its original, corrupted it to belfry, because 
bells were in it, Dr. Johnson says. But our belfry 
is not a corruption, but comes from the old French 
bplfroit, or low I.atin befrethis. ,V. Du Cange. And 
Roquefort in Bef«oi.] The place where the. bells 
arc rung. 

Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry; that, is 
curiously painted before, and will make a figure. ’ (ini/. 

Bei.oa'rd. n. s. [belie e«ard, Fi\] A soft glance; a 
kind regard: an old word, now wholly disused. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat. 

Under the shadow of her even brows, 

Working belgards, and amorous rctrait. Spenser, F. Q. 

To Beli'bel.# v. a. [from be and libel.'] To tra¬ 
duce; to libel; to slander. 

The pope, hearing thereof, brtibrl/eit him [the emperour] 
more foully than ever before. 

Fuller's Hist, of the Holy War, p. 16 3. 

To Beli'e. v. a. [from be and lie.] 

1. To counterfeit; to feign; to mimick. 

Which durst, with horses hoofs that beat the ground. 

And martial brass, belie the thunder’s sound. lJrydru. 

The shape of man, and imitated beast 
The wtdk, the words, the gesture could supply, • 

The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Iht/dcn, Fables. 

2. To give the lie to; to charge with falsehood. 

Sure there is none but fears a future state ; * 

And when the most obdurate swear they do not. 

Their trembling hearts betie their boastful tongues. • I)ryden. 

Pjjint, patches, jewels laid aside. 

At night astronomers agree, 

..The evening has the day bely’d 
And Phillis is some forty -three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate; to raise false reports of any man. 

Thou dost belie hint, Piercy, thou be/iest him : 

He never did encounter with" Glendowcr. Shakspcarc. 

4. To give a false representation of any thing. 

Uncle, for heav’n’s sakV, comfortable words.— 

—.Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts. Shakspcarc. 

Tuscan Valerus by force o’ercamc, 

And not bely’d his mighty father’s name. Dryden, /Fneid. 

In the dispute whute’er I said. 

My heart was hy my tongue bely’d; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

How much I argu’d on your side. Prior. 

5. To fill with lies. This seems to be its meaning 
here. 

’Tis slander, whose breath 
Rules on the posting winds, and doth belie ' 

All corners of the world. Shakspearc, Cymbclinc. 
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Be&i'ep. «. s- [from believe.] 

1. Credit given to something which we know not of 
v ourselves, on account of the authority by which it 

is delivered. 

Those comforts that shall never cCasc, 

Future in hope, but present in belief. \Cotton. 

Faith is admit belief of the whole word of God, of his gospel, 

..lands, threats, and promises. Wake. 

2. The theological virtue of faith* or firm confidence 

of the truths of religion. - ? 

No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of 
lieavcu and earth; for that, they neither are sufficient to give us 
as uijicli as the least spark of light concerning the very princi¬ 
pal mysteries of our faith. 1 Hooker. 

3. Religion; the body of tenets held by the professors 
of faith. 

In the lira; of general persecution, whi rrunto Christian be¬ 
lief was subject upon the first promulgation, it much confirmed 
the wenkeiyninds, when relation was made how God had been 
glorified lllvough the sufferings of martyrs. Hooker. 

4. Persuasion; opinion. 

1 He can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 

Yet hope would fain subscribe, und tempts beliif. ALllon, S. A. 

All treaties are grounded upon the beliiftirH states will be 
found in their honour and observance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed; the object of belief. 

Superstitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk sometimes of wise men. Uaroti. 

6. Creed ; a form containing the articles of faith. 

Bei.i'evabLe.'J' adj. [from believe.] Credible; that 

which may be credited or believed. Shenwod. 

To BELI'EVE.-J~ v. a. [jelypm, Saxon, galatdtian, 
Gothick.j 

1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from 
some other reason than our personal knowledge. 

Adherence to a proposition, which they arc persuaded, hut 
do llOt know to be true, is not seeing, but believing. Locke. 

Ten thousand things there are, which we bchcrc merely upon 
the authority or credit of those who have spoken or written of 
them. Walls, Logic/:. 

2. To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I speak with thee, and believr 
thee for ever. listodtu, xix. 9. 

To Beli'eve. v. n. 

1. To have a firm persuasion of any thing. nv - 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers. Hut God 

of Abraham, the God of Isaac, tuid the God of Jm;ob, bath, 
appeared unto thee. F.xoqii, $£• 

\. To exercise the theological virtue of faith. 

Now God lie prais’d, that, to believing souls, 

• Gives light iif darkness, comfort in despair. Shakspeare. 

For with the heart man believcth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Homans,x.ia. 

3. With the particle in to hold 11s an object of luith. 

Jielieve in the Lord your God, so shall you be established. 

a ('/iron. xx. so. 

4. With the particle upon; to trust; to place full 
confidence in ; to rest upon with fiulh. 

To them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name. St. John, i. 1 j. 

5. I believe, is sometimes used as a way of slightly 
noting some want of certainty or exactness. 

Though they are, I believe, ns high as most steeples in Eng¬ 
land, yet a person, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Addison on Italy. 

Beli'ever. n. s. [from believe.] 

*1. «He that believes, or gfltes credit. 

Discipline began to, enter into conflict with churches, which, 
in extremity had been believers of it. Hooker. 

2. A pl&fessor of d&nbtianity. ,* 

Infideltthenisclves did discern in matters jf life, when be¬ 
lievers did well, when otherwise! Hooker. 
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If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how, should 
he which mideth, h*thought to do that, which, in itself, is of 
UO force to work belief, ami to save believers ? Hooker. 

Mysteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have-been maintained by the universal body of true believers, 
from the days of the apostles, and will be to the resurrection; 

, neither will the gates of hell prevail against them. Swift. 

BelItevingly. adv. [from To believe.'] After a be¬ 
lieving manner. f 

Beli ke, adv. [from lit/, as by likelihood.] 

1. Probably i 1 ikeiy; perhaps. 

There came out of the same woods a horrible foul bear, 
which fearing, belike, while the Ifon Was present, cauie furiously 
towards the place where I was. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remiss in my office,yiwakeiis 
me with this unwonted putting on. t Shuksjieare. 

Josephus aflirmeth, that one of them remained in his time; 
meaning, belike, some ruin or foundation thereof., Haleg/i. 

2. It is sometimes used in*a sense of irony;' as, It may 
be supposed. 

We think, belike, that he will accept what the meanest of 
. them we' 4 «disduin. Hooker. 

God nppouftl-'l the sea to one of them, anj} the land to the 
other, becnusc they were so great, that the sea could not hold 
them both; for else, belike, if the sea had l»een large enough, 
we might have gone a fishing for elephants. * 

Urcrrwood on Languages. 

Beu'kkly.# adv. [from belike.] Probably; still 
used in the north of England. 

Having belikely heard some hotter words of me, than I could 
deserve. lip. Halt, Specialties of his Life. 

Bei.i'v mlr. [biltve, Sax. probably from t bi and 
Jipe, in the sense of vivacity; speed: quickness.] 
Speedily; quickly: a word out of use, Dr. Johnson 
says. But it is still common, I must add, iti West¬ 
moreland for presently-, which sense, implying a 
little delay, like our expression of by and by, was 
formerly the general acceptation of the word; no 
doubt, iron) the Sax. belipan, to remain. 

By that same wav the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rusty blood, 

And down to Pluto’s house arc come In-lire. Spenser, 1 '. Q. 

HELL.-f- n. s. [bel, Saxon; supposed, by Skinner, to 
come from pelvis, Lat. a basin. See Bali..] 
i. A vessel, or hollow body of cast metal, formed to 
make a noise by the act of a clapper, hammer, or < 
some other instrument striking against it. Bells 
are in the towers of churches, to call lift: congrega¬ 
tion together. 

Your flock assembled by the bell. 

Encircled you to hear with rcv’rencc. Shakspeare, 

Get thee gone, nnd dig my grave thyself, 

And bill the merry bells ring to thy ear, 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakspeare. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five halls 
one hundred aud twenty. Holder, Elements of Speech. 

lie has no one necessary attention to any thing, but the hctl, 
which calls to prayers twice u-day. Addison, Spectator. 

h. It is used for any thing in the form of a bell as the 
cups of flowers. 

Where the hec sucks, there suck I, ( ... 

In a cowslip’s belt I lie. ^Shakspeare, Tempest, 

The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 

In summer’s heat on tops of liliesTecd, f , 

And creep within their bells to suck the balmy Steed. Dryden. 
3. A small hollow glpbe of metal perforated,, am} con¬ 
taining in it a solid ball ; which, when it is shaken, 
by bounding against the sides, gives a sound. 
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As the ox hath his yoke, the horse his curb, and the faul- 
con Ids belts, so khth man his desires. 

*■ Shakspeare, At you like it. 

4. Bell, book, and candle,- the old phrase for execra- 
4 tion, adopted from the directions given, in elder 

times, that sentence of excommunication against 
delinquents should be “ throughout chained in 
order in English, with bells lolling, and candles 
lighted, that it may cause the greater dread.” See 
Johnson’s Ecclesiast. Laws, vol.2. And note on 
Shakspeare’s K. John, A.iv. S. 2.] 

Eel/, book , nnd candle shall not drive me back, 

When gold nud*silver becks me to come on. 

Shakspeare, K. John. 

Out with your heads, Curate; 
t he devil's in your dish: hell, book, ami caudle ! 

* Hcaum. and Ft. Spanish Curate. 

5. To bear the bell. To lie the first; from the wether, 
that carries a bell among the sheep, or the first horse 
of a drove that has bells on his collar, Dr. Johnson 
says. But his solitary example from Hakcwill ex¬ 
plains neither assertion; and exhibits not the pre¬ 
cise expression hear the hell. Some thjmc, that a 
hell was formerly a common prize. In the reign of 
K. James I. the prize at a horse-race in Chester was 
a silver hell; aifd at York, a golden bell. See 
Lysons’s Cheshire, p.586. And Gent. Mag. vol.50. 
p.515. To bear away the bell is also found in our 
old writers, and has given rise to a conjecture that 
the expression may mean “ carrying or winning 
the lair lady,” belle. See* Brand’s Popular Antiq. 
Bui this is rather far-fetched; :uid the example, 
which I give from Howell, discountenances the 
conjecture. That from B. Riche justifies the opi¬ 
nion, that it comes from the sheep bearing the 
belt. 

So San ranc that day was judg’d to bearc the bell. 

• Spenser, F. ( 1 . iv. iv. sy. 

My priekcar’tl ewe, since then dost bearc the bell. 

And all tin mates Ao follow lit thy call. 

Kccpc still this luuuc, iSrr. 

It. Hide, Adventures of Simonides, (1584,) P.i. sign. N. iij. 

The ale bore away the bill among the doctors. 

Howell's Letters, B.l. §2. L.lJ. 

The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 
as may appear both In their books and works. Hakcwill. 

6 . To shake the bells. A phrase, in Shakspeare, taken 
from the bells of a hawk. 

Nuithg* the king, nor he that loves him best. 

The proudest he that holds op Lancaster, 

Hares stir a wing, if Warwick shakes his bells. Shalsprarc. 

To Bell. v. 11. [from the noun.] To grow in buds 
or flowers, in the form of a hell. 

Hops, in the beginning of August, bell, and arc sometimes 
ripe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bell-e ASHipNED. rtdj. [from bell nnd fashion.] Hav¬ 
ing the form of a bell; campauiform. 

The thorn apple rises with a strong round stalk, having large 
bet!fashioned flowers at the joints. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

BELL ADO'NNA.* n. s. [Ital.] In botany, the 
deadly nightshade. This name is said by Ray to 
have been given to it by the Italians, because the 
ladies make a cosmetics of the juice, or distilled 
water, which they use to make their complexion 
fair and white. 

Belle.*}' n. s. Ibcau, belle , Fr.} A smart or gay 
young lady. . 
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Wliat motive could compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle f ’ 

O sav, whut stronger cause yet uriexplor’d, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? Pope,Rape of the Lock. 
My beaus are how shepherds, and my belles wood-nymphs. 

Taller, N0.18*. 

Belled.# [In heraldry.] Having bells affixed to it; 

as, a hawk rising, jessed and betted. 

BELLES LETTRES. n. s. [Fr.] Polite literature. 
It has no singular. 

The exactness of the other, is to admit of something like 
discourse, especially in what regards the belles Icttres. Taller. 
Be' ill BONE. it. s. [from bellus, beautiful, and bonus, 
good, Lat. belle bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling 
both in beauty anti goodness. A word now out of 
use. 

Pan may be proud, that ever,he begot . 

Such a btllibonr. 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 

To bear such an one. Spenser, Shcp. Cal. 

Be'llied.* adj. [from belly. ] Sometimes used in 
composition. See Bigbei.lied, Goiuiki.lied. 
Bi:Ln / (iEitANT.-j'") adj. [Lat. belligerents, belliger.} 
Belli'g Ettpus. y Waging war. Diet. 

To Belli'gf. rate. # v. n. [Lat. bdligcro.} To make 
war. Cocker am. 

Bell i'gerent.# adj. This is the word most in use, 
as Mr. Mason has observed on the two preceding 
synonimous adjectives. 

Pere Bougeaut’s third volume will give \ou the best idea of 
the treaty of Munster, and open to you the several views of 
the belligerent and coutractpig parties. I el. Chesterfield. 

Be'lung.'I* n. s. [Sax. bellan, to roar. Betting is 
indeed only bdloiving contracted, and it is some¬ 
times written bellowing by those who describe the 
present term.] A hunting term, spoken of a roe, 
when she makes a noise in rutting time. Did. 
Bei.u'potext. adj. [ bdlipotens, Lat.] Puissant; 

mighty in war. , Did. 

BE'LLIQUE.-K adj. [old Fr. belliqur, militairc; from 
the Lat. bdlicus.} Warlike ; martial, 

The bcllwne Cesar, as Suetonius tells us, was noted for sin¬ 
gularity in his apparel. Veil ham's Resolves, ii. ft. 

Be'ua'u de.X n. s. [Lat, bdlitudo.} Handsomeness; 

beauty. Obsolete. Coder am. 

To Be'llow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.] 

1. To make a noise as a bull. > 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune a 
ram, and bleated. Shahspcarc. 

What bull dares bellow, or what sheep (litres bleat 
Within the lion’s dcil ? Dryden, S/>. Friar. 

„ But now, the husband of a herd must he 
Thy mate, and bellowing sons thy progeny. Dryden. 

2. To make any violent outcry. 

He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow'd out. 

As he’d Iterst heav’n. Shahspcarc. 

3. To vociferate; to clamour. In this sfensc it is a 
word of contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a base note. Dryden. 

This getttlcmnn is accustomed to roar and bellow so terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Taller. 

4. To roar as the sea in a storm ; or as the wind; to 
nuike any continued noise, that may cause terrour. 
\TSH» at the last, he heard a dreadful! sound, 

V^piirh through the wood haul bellowing did rebound. Spenser, 
' v .The rising rivers tloat the nether ground j 
^AOcf jocks tire bellowing voice of boiling seas rebound. 
•'!$ Dryden. 
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Be'llow. * n.s. [from the verb.] Roar; an, the 
bellow of the wind or sea. s 

Be'llowkii.# 11. s. [from bellow .] He who roars or 
bellows. - if > 

Be'llowing.* «. s. [from bellow.’} Loud noise; 
roaring. 

Captain Brown thundered out his farewell in a hundred great 
shot, whose echo not only made Gombroon tremble, but seemed 
to rend the higher regions with ♦heir bellowingt. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p.nr. 

The beasts that haunt those springs. 

Of whom I hear the dreadful bellowings. 

' . Brown, Brit. Past. B. x. S. 1. 

Bi:'r.r.ows.'f- n. s. [btlij, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted 
from, bellies, the wind being contained in the hollow, 
or belly. Hr. Johnson says. But it is no corruption, 
being from the Goth, brdgs, balgris. It has no sin¬ 
gular ; f>r we usually say, a pair of bellows but 
Dryden has used bellows as a singular.} 

1. 'Hie instrument used to blow the fire. 

Since sighs into my inward furnace turned, ^ 

For bellows serve to kindle more the fire. , <*r ‘ Sidney. 

One, with gleat bellows, gather’d filling air. 

And, with forc’d wind, the tuol did enfliime. Spenser, V. (J. 

The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke. 

While the lung’d bellows hissing fire provoke. Dryden. 

, The lungs, as bellows, supply a force of breath; and the 
aspern artyriu is as the nose of bellows, to collect and convey 
the breath. Holder. 

2. In the following passage, it is singtdar. 

Thou neither, like a bellows, swell’s! thy face, 

As if thou wert to blow the burning mass 

Of melting ore. Dryden. 

Bf/t,t.t:ink.'J’ adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beastly; belong¬ 
ing to a beast; savage; brutal. 

There have been the fearfullost. distractions here, that ever 
happened upon any part of the earth; a bcUnin kind of immu¬ 
nity never ranged so among men. Howell's Litters, iii. if. 

If human actions were not to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over beasts. At this rate, the animal ami Minim; 
life would be till: best. /itlcrbury. 

BL'LLY.'j' it. s. [balgs, Goth, balg, Dutch; bof, bola, 
Welsh.] 

1. That part of the human body which reaches from 
the breast to the thighs, containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 

Rebell’d against the belly; thus accus’d it;— 

That only like a gulf it did remain. 

Still Cuphoajding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest. Sludctpcare, Coriolamis. 

2. In beasts, it is used, in general, for that part of the 

body next the ground. •* 

Anti the Lord said unto the serpent. Upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days ol thy life. Genesis, iii.14. 

3. The womb: in this sense, it is commonly used 
judiciously or familiarly. 

I shall answer that lletter, thun you can the getting up of 
the negro’s belly; the Moor is with child by you. jShnkspcare. 

The secret is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. 
Primly’s big belly. Congreve, Way of the World. 

4. That part of man which requires food, in opposi¬ 
tion to the back, or that which demands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, wherein they might 
fill their bellies by spoil, rather than by labour. Hayward. 
• Whose god is their belly; Phil. iii. 19. 

He that sows his grain upon marble, will have many n hun¬ 
gry belly before harvest. Arbuthnot. 

5. The part of any thing that swells out into a larger 
capacity. 
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Fortune sometimes turneth the JistMle of the Bottle, _yvWch 
is easy to be taken hold of; and, after the belly, which is hard 
to grasp. . Bacon, Om. Rat. 

An Irish harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the strings, 
but .at the end of the strings. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

6 . Any place in which something is enclosed. 

Qut of the belly of hell cried I, nnd thou heardcst my voice. 

Jonah, ii. *. 

To Bf/ixy. v. ?i. the noun.] To swell into a 

capacity; to bapg out; to bulge out. 
by degrees day wastes, signs cense to rise, 

For bellying earth, still rising up, denies 

Their light a passage, and confines our eyes. Creech, Manilins. 

The power appeas'd, with wiijds suffic'd the sail, * 

The bellying Canvas strutted with the gale. Dryden. 

Loud rattling shakes the mountains and the plain, 

Heav’n bellies downwards, and descends in rain. % Drydcn. 

’Midst these disports, forget they not to drcifbh 
Themselves with bellying goblets. Philips. 

To Bf/ixy.# v. a. To fill; to swell out. , 

Your breath with full consent bellied his sails. 

Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Bii'jXYACHE.'f* [from belly and uche.] The cholick; 
or pain ’TrF'irVc bowels. 

The belly-ache. 

Caused by an inundation of pease-porridge ! 

Bcavm. and VI. M<fns. 77 towns. 

Be'ixyb.vN’D.# ti. s. [from belli/ and bind.] 'pu* 
girth which fastens the saddle of a, horse in 
harness, or gears. Sherwood. 

Be ixyiiouvd. adj. [from belly and bound.] Diseased, 
so as to be costive, anil shrunk in the belly. 

Bkixyciieku.# 7 i. s. [An old word in our language; 
from bell?/ and cheer, though it may also be thought 
a corruption of the Fr. belle dure. It has escaped 
the notice of our lexicographers.] Good cheer; 
entertainment for the belly. 

Belle-/here. 

That be li.ith laid ful often times here. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Talc. 

O c, tics of Fnglnnde, whose glory standeth more in bri/yr- 
chcere, than in the scrche of wysdomc godlie! 

Bali ’s Pref. to Lilnnds’s Journey. 

Demure civility 

Shall seem to say, Good brother, sister dear; 

As for the rest, to snort in belly-cheer. 

JTarslnn's Scourge of I’ill. iii. 9. 

Senseless of divine doctrine, and capable only of loaves and 
hc/lychcer. Milton, Anima.lv. Hem. Defence. 

BE'iXY-FUETTt no. 71. s. [from belli/ atlll fvt.] 

1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a horse’s belly 
with the foregirt. 

2. A great pain in a horse’s belly caused by worms. 

Diet. 

Bf/ixyfue. ids. [from belly and full.] 

1. As much food as fills the belly, or satisfies tfye 
appetite. 

2. It is often used ludicrously for more than enough ; 
thus, King James told bis son that he would have 
his bellyliil of parliamentary impeachments. 

Be'ixygod. 71. s. [from belly and god.] A glutton j 

. one who makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite waste they mode this way, the only story of 
Apicius, a famous beUygod, may suffice to shew. • 

Hakewill on Providence, p. 378. 

Be'ixy-pinched. adj, [from belly kbA pinch,] Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 

The lion, and thj/gbelJy-pinched wolf, 

Keep their fur dry; unbonnetted he runs. Shdkspeare, 
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Bf/ixyroil. ti.s. [from belly and roll.] A MjJl so 
called, as it seems, from entering intp the hollows. 

;Thev have two small harrows that they clim on each side of 
the ridge, and so they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a billy roll, that goes between the ridges, when thcjrihave 
sown it. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Be ixyseave.# m. s. [from belly and slave.] A 
slave to the appetites. 

Beastly belly-slaves, which, void of all godliness or virtuous 
behaviour, not once but continually, day and night, give them¬ 
selves wholly to bibbing and banqueting. 

Homily against Gluttony and Drunkenness. 

Bf/ixytjmber. n. s. [from belly and timber.] Food; 
materials to Support the belly. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibras. 

The strength of every othy member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior. 

Be'ixywoum.'}- 11. s. [from belly and worm.] A 
worm that breeds in the belly. 

Of billy-worms there he three usual sorts, j. The round 
ones called terries. 2. The flat ones called tali. 3. Those 
called ascarides; for ascaruhs is not the general name of gll 
belly-worms. Bay, Diet. 7 ’ri/higue. 

Be'i.man. n.s. [from bell and imn,] I le whose busi¬ 
ness it is to proclaim any thing in towns, and to 
gain attention by ringing his bell. 

It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal be!man 
Which gives the stern’st good night. . Shakspeare. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d,’ 

Now hangs the bdnian's song, and pasted here s 

The colour’d prints of Overton appear. Gay. 

The be!man of eat h parish, 11 he goes his circuit, cries out 
ever) night, Past twelve o’clock ! . SunJ't. 

Be'lmktai.. it. s. [from bell and metal.] The metal 
of which bells are made; being a mixture of five 
parts copper with one of pew ter. 

Brimcfal has copper one thousand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two Imudre l pounds, bras- one hundred and fifty 
pound-. Baron, Phys. Beni. 

Colour- which arise on brimrial, when melted and poured 
on the ground m open air like the Colours of water bubbles, 
are changed by slewing them at divers obliquities. Newton, Opt. 

To Bixo'ck. e. a. [Sax. belocen.] To fasten, as 
with a lock, one of our oldest verbs. 

And after of his own eliovs, 
lie toke his death upon the croys ; 

And how ill grave lie was briokc. 

And how that he hath hell broke. Gower, Coif. Am. b. s. 

This is the hand, which with a vow’d contract 
Was hist brioek'd in thine. Shakspeare, Alius, for .1 feus. 

Be'lomanpy. n.s. [from - and pa: eix] 

Brlonianry, or divination by arrow-, hath bun in rrqin-t 
with Scythian-. Alan-, Germans, with the Africans ami 
Turks of Algier. Brawn, Vulgar Knows. 

To BELO'NG. v.u. [bclangcn, Dutch.] 

1. To be tlte property of. 

To Hght on a pint of a field belonging to Boar. Built, ii. 3. 

2. To Ik* th* province or business of. 

There is no need of such redress;* 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakspeare , 

The declaration of these latent philosophers belt ngg to an¬ 
other paper. Boyle, 

To Jove the care of heaven and earth belongs. Dryden. 

3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 

He went into a desart belonging to Bcthsaida. St. Luke, ix. 10. 

4. To have relation to. 

To whom behngest thou? whence art tliou? t Sam. xxx.13. 

5. To be tfye quality or attributes of. 

The faculties belonging to the Supreme Spirit, are unlimited 
and Boundless, fitted and designed for infinite objects. 

Cheyne , Phil, Prin. 
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6 . To be referred to; to relate to. 

ffe careth for things that bclon/pto the lord. I Corinth, vii. 3 a. 
Belonging.# n. s. [from belong.'] Quulity; endow¬ 
ment; faculty. 

Thyself and thy belongingt 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 

Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 

Not light them for ourselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go-ribrth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Shakspeare, Meat, for Measure. 

Belo'yed. participle, [from Mow, derived of lore. 
It is observable) that though the participle be of 
very frequent use, the verb is seldom or never ad¬ 
mitted ; as we say, you arc much beloved by me, 
but not, I bclove you.] Loved ; dear. 

I think, it is dot meet, 

Mark Anthony, so well Mov'd of C’aisar, 

Should outlive Ca-sar. Shakspeare. 

I11 likeness of a dove 

The Spirit descended, while the Father’s voice 

From neaven pronounc’d him his bduved Son. Milton, P. If. 

Uelo'w. -|' prep, [from Ac and Itno.] 
t. Under in place; not so high. 

For all below the moon I would not leap. Shakspeare. 

He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his knee. 

And tread upon his neck. Shakspcarc. 

2. Under in point of time. 

The most eminent scholars, which England produced before 
and even below the twelfth century, were educated in our 
religious house*. T. . War ton. 

3. Inferiourin dignity. 

The noble Venetians think themselves equal at least to the 
electors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 

Addison. 

4. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Idvlliums of Theocritus are as much below his Manilius, 
as the fields arc below the stars. Felton. 

5. Unworthy of; unbefitting. 

’Tis much bclout me on his throne to sit; 

But when i do, you shall petition it. < Dry den. 

Bfju/w. adv. 

t. In the lower place; in the place nearest the 
centre. 

To men standing below on the ground, those that be on tile 
top of Paul’s, seem much less than they arc, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men above, these below seem nothing so much 
lessened, and may be known. Bacon, flat. Hist. 

The ujroer regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of tile tempests and winds before the air here below; 
and therefore the obscuring of tile smaller stars, is a sign of 
tempest following. Bacon, lb. 

His sultry heat infects the. sky ;* 

The ground below is parch’d, the heav’ns above us fry. 

Dryden. 

This said, he led them up the mountain’s brow. 

And shew’d them all the shining fields below. Dryden. 

2. On earth, in opposition to heaven. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s blessM above, immortaliz’d be/otc. Smith. 
Thedairrst child of Jove, 

Below for ever sought, and bless’d above. Prior. 

3. In bell; in tbc regions of the dead: opposed to 
kedven and earth. 

The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend, 

Delight to hover near j and long to know 

What bus’ness brought him to tlic realms below. Dryden. 

'■When snff’ring saints aloft in beams shall glow, 

And prosp’rous traitors gnash their teeth below. TicJccU. 

To Belo' wt. i’. a. [from be and Itnvt, or lout, a , word 
jntempt.] To treat with opprobrious language; 
” names. Obsolete. 
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* Sieur Gaulard, whMi heheard a gentleman report, that at 
a supper, they had not only good cheat; but also savoury epi¬ 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and betowted 
his cook, as an ignorant scullion, that never dressed him ether' 
epigrams or anagrans. Camden's Bautins. 

Bf/t.uinger.# n. s. [from bell and ring.] He who. 
rings bells. ;V 

Pardoners, parysli elarkes, and belln/ngert. S'iS 

Bate, Yet a Course at the Born. Fate, fpl. *4. 

His grandfather, one of the king’s guard,- kept the best in% 
in Stamford; himself first of aK bell-ringer in St.John’s Col-- 
lege in Cambridge. Lord Halifax, Mitcelt. p. 170. 

Be'lbopk.# n. s. [from bell and rape:] The rope 
appendant to the Ijell, by which the bell is rung. 

I’ll serve a priest in Lent first, and eat brlltapcs. 

• Beaton, and FI. Chances. 

BelswVggf.k. n. s. A cant word for a whore- 
master. * 

You area charitable bclswaggcr ; my wife cried out fire, and 
vou cried /mt for engines. « Dryden. 

BELT. n. s. [belr, Sax. balthcus, Lat.] ,A girdle; a 
cincture in which a sword, or some weapon, is com¬ 
monly hung. 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause -- 
Within the belt of rule. Shakspeare. 

Ajax slew himself with the sword given him by lfector, 
and Hector was dragged cuout the walls of Troy by the belt 
given him by Ajax. South. 

, 'Then snatch’d the shining belt, with gold inlaid ; 

The belt JSurytion’s artful hands hud made. Dryden. 

To Bei.t.^s v. a. [from the subst.] To encircle; to 
enclose as with a belt. 

These ramparts seem intended to have had some effect cvca 
on the eye. Being dug out of a lied of chalk, ami betting the 
hills far and wide with white, more especially if we suppose 
some assistance from an artificial facing, they must have been 
visible at a vast distance. lYarton, Hist, of Kiddington, p.67. 

Be'lwetheh. v. s. [from bell and t -nether.] A sheep 
which leads the flock with a bell on his neck. 

The fox will serve my sheep to gather, 

And drive to follow after their helwether. Spenser, M.Huhb.Tale 

To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle; to be 
a bawd to a bet wether. Shaksjieare. 

The flock of sheep and belwethrr thinking?to break into an¬ 
other’s pasture, and being to pass over another bridge, justled 
till both fell into the ditch. HoweU. 

To Bely'. See To Belie. 

n. s. [Gr. | 3 njua.] Chancel. 

The benut or chancel was with thrones for the bishops and 
presbyters. Sir ( 1 . Whcler, Account of Churches, p. 79. 

To Bema'd. v. a. [from be and mad.] To make 
unid; to’turn the brain. 

Making just report. 

Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow. 

The king hath cause to plain. Shakspeare. 

To Bema'ngle.* i\ a. [from be and mangle.] To 
tear asunder; to lacerate. 

Those bcmangled limbs, which scatter’d be 
About the picture, the sod ruins are 
Of sev’n sweet but unhuppy babes 

Beaumont, Psyche, C. 9. st. 64. 

To Bema'sk.# r. a. [from be and masL] To hide; 
to conceal. 

The causes were of no small moment, which have thus be - 
masked your singular beauty under so unworthy an array. 

Shelton, Tr. of D. Quixote, f. iv, 1. 

To Bema'ze.# v, a, [from be and maze.] To be¬ 
wilder ; to confojtpd; to perplex. 

With intellects begga'd, in endless doubt. 

' • - Cowpeds Task. b. 5. 

To Beme'te.# v. , a. [from be and mete.] To 
ntanure. A word ludicrously applied to 4 tailor. 
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• Awof. tbou rag, thou quantity, theta remnant j s J 5»> - 

Of sn^yU 4 *o oeniet& thcc with thy yard, 

A» thou shalt think on prating while thou liv’st ? .» 

_ ' j ..... Sfafrpcarc, Tam. of the Shrew. 

aO Bb:mi*ng£E.# r. a. [from be and mingle .] To 
mix'. 

,-Xliis blade, in bloody hand which I do !>ear, 

Aaa. hll his gore bcmingled with this glow. 

■ t Mir.for Mag. “p. Io6. 

To a.' [from be and mire.'] To drag, 

or encumber in the*mire; to soil by passing 
through dirty places. 

lievnred with sins, and naked of good deeds, I, that am the 
meat of aafans, cry vehemently jin' spirit. * 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 7. 

He that either uses or delights sin obscene and filthy dis¬ 
course, it is a certain sign that the frame and temper of hit 
soul is strangely sunk and tenured in flesh and lflood. 

Hally well's Discourses , p. 59. 

Away they rode in homely^sort, 

Their journey long, their money short, * 

The loving couple well bemir'd: 

The hone and both the riders tir’d. Swift.>; 

To Bemi'st.# p. a. [from be and mist.] To obscure ; 
to covcinfc-with a mist. 

How can that judge walk right, that is bcmsled in his way ? 

. Frit ham’s Hrsofvet, ii. 4. 

To Hesm/an.'I' it. a. [Sax. bemacnan.] Tb lament; 
to bewail; to express sorrow for. 

They bemoaned him, und comforted him. Job, xlii* 1 r. 

Ninevah is laid waste, who will bemoan her ? Nahum, iii. 7. 

lie falls, he fills the house with heavy groans. 

Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dry den. 

The gods themselves the ruin'd seats bemoan. 

And blame the mischiefs that themselves have done. 

* Addison. 

Bemo'anable.# adj. [from bemoan.] That which 
may be lamented. Sherwood. 

Bemi/anf.b. n. 5. [from the verb.] A lamented the 
person that laments. * 

Bemo'aning.# n. s. [from bemoan.] Lamentation. 

How didst thou spend that restless night in mutual expos¬ 
tulations and brmoanings of your loss! Up. Hall , Works, ii. 30. 

To Bemo'ck. v. a. [from mock.] To treat with 
mocks. 

Bemock the modest moon. S/mkspearc, Coriolanus. 

To Bemo'ck a/.# To laugh at. 

The elements 

Ofjwhom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
.. Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowlc that’s In iny plume; my fellow minister* 

Are like invulnerable. Shakspeare, Tempest* 

To Bemo'u.. v. a. [be and moil , from mouiller, r'r.J 
„To bedraggle ; to bemire ; to encumber with dirt 
and mire. 

Thou shouldst have heard in how miry n place, how she wns 
bemoiled, hoivj|e left her with the hone upon her. Sbakspearr. 

To Bemo'nsteb. v. a. [from be and monster.] To 
make monstrous. ' 

Thou chang’d, and self-converted thing! for shame, 
Bemonsttr not thy feature. Sbakspearr. 

To Bemo'urn.* v. a. [Sax. bimopnan.] To weep 
over; to bewail; to lament. One of our oldest 
verbs. 

And there suede liim niuche people: and wytnmen that 
’ weuiden and bivwmedcn him. Widiffe, S. Luke, xxiii. 17. 

Bemu'sed. adj. [from To musdQ_ Overcome wjpi 
musing; dreaming: n word ofeontempt. ; 

Is there a parson much bemus'd inflpNv ' ■■■■ 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer ?.y , /•’ope. 

Ben. ♦ ’tSSax.'Lj In our old language often usedjfor 
are, beeti,m8a *° *» . **■ 

roL. 1 . 
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BENCH, w. r. [bene, Sax. bane, Fr.j 

1. A. seat, distinguished from a stool by its gfttater 
length. 

phe scats and benches shone of ivory, 

Afr'hundred nymphs sat side by side about. Spenser 

All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rehearse, 

And longing crowds expect the promis’d verse; ?SpS 

His lofty numbers, with so great a gust, " 

They hear, and swallow with such eager lust: 

But while the common suffrage crown’d his caupg. 

And broke the benches with tneir loud applause. 

His muse had starv’d, had not a piece unread, .1 
And by a player bought, supply’d her bread. 

2. A scat of juitfice; the seat where judges 

To pluck down justico from your awful bench ; 

To trip the course of law. 

Cyme, whosc.grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no piean applause. 

Pronounc'd, and in his volumes taught our laws. 

Which others at their bar so often wrench. 

3. The persons sitting on a bench f as, 
baich voted the same way. 

Fools to popular praise aspire, < 

Of publick speeches, which worse fools admire ; 

While, from both benches, with redoubl’d sounds, 

Th' applause of lords and commoners abound-.. 

To Bench, v. a. [from the noun.] .. 

1. To furnish witli benches. 

’Twas bench'd with tnrf, and goodly to be secu. 

The thick young grass arose in fresher green. 

2. To seat upon a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form"* * 

Have bench'd and rear’d to worship. Shakspeare. 

Benches.*}" n. s. [from bench.] 

1. Those gentlemen of the inns of court are called 
benchers, who have been readers; they being ad¬ 
mitted to plead within the bar, arc also called inner 
barristers. The benchers, being the seniors of the 
house, are intrusted with its government and direc¬ 
tion, and out of them is a treasurer yearly chosen. 

* Blount and Chambers. 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn, a favour 
that is indulged me by several benchers, who are grown old 
with me. Taller. 

2. Used also for the alderman of a corporation. 

This corporation [New Windsor] consists of a mayor, tw® 
bailiffs, and twenty-eight other persons, who arc to be chosen 
out <u the inhabitants of the borough, thirteen of which arc 
fellows, and ten of them aldermen or chief benchers, 
t Ashmale, Berkshire, iii. 58. 

3. A judge; one who sits on the bench of justice. 

You lire well understood to be a perfectcr giber for the 

table, than a necessary bencher in the Capitol. 

Shakspeare, Corinlanus. 

To BEND.'f* r. a. pret. bended, or bent : part. pa-s. 
bended, or bend ,• [bonbon, Saxon; bander, Fr. as 
Skinner thinks, from pandar, Lat.] 

1. Tcfjnakc crooked; to crook; to inflect. 

The rainbow compnsseth the heavens with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Most High hath bended it. F.celus. xliil. la. 

They bend their hows, they whirl their slings around: 

Heaps of spent arrow s fall, and strew the ground ; 

Anil helms, and shields, ami rattling arms resound. Dry den. 


To direct to a certain point, 

Octavius and. Mark Anthony 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 

Why dost thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 
And start so often, when thou sitt’st alone ? 
Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. 

To that sweet region was our voyage bent, 
Wimp-winds and every warring element. 
Disturb’d out course. 
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Then, with a rushing sound, the assembly bend, 

Diverse, their steps; the rival rout ascend , p 

The royal dome. 1 Pope. 

3. With the particle dawn. _ 

The Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyrean where he sits 

S h thron’d above all highth, bent down his eye 
own works and their works at once to view. 

Mi Hon, P. L. >ii. 58. 

4 . To ap ply to a certain purpose; to intend the 
Bnmd. * 

Men r VnH not bend their wits to examine, whether things, 
wherewith they have been accustomed, be good or evil. Hooter. 

•He is within, with two right reverend fathers. 

Divinely bent to meditation. Shaktpeare. 

When be fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 
his mind or thoughts to nny publick business. Temple. 

5. To put nny thing in oijder for use; a metaphor 
taken from bending the bow. 

I’m settled, and bend up 

£erh corporal agent to this terrible test. Shaktpeare. 

As a former vriis bending his net, a blackbird asked him what 
he was doing? L'Estrange. 

6 . Toincline. 

But when to mischief mortals lend their will. 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! Pope. 

7. To bow, in token of submission. 

' Would’st thou be window'd in great Rome, and see 
Thy master thus with pleach’d arms,' bending down 
His corrigible neck ? Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cleopatra. 

8. To stfbdue; to make submissive: as, war and 
farnirtc jyill bend our enemies. 

; $). To bend &e brow. To knit the brow; to frown. 
Some havPbecn seen ty bite their pen, scratch their head, 
bend their browt, bite their lips, beat tne board, and tear their 
paper. Camden. 

To llKND.-j~ V. It. 

I. To be incurvated. 

Great God, stoop from the bending skies; 

The mountains touch, and clouds shall rise. 

Sandyt, Ptalm cxliv. 

I can fly, or I can run, 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, ‘ 

Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bead. 

Milton, Com. v. lory. 

On smooth the seal 

And bended dolphins play. Milton, P. L. vii. 410. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shaktpeare. 

3. To resolve; to determine: in this sense the, par¬ 
ticiple is commonly used. 

Not so, for once, indulg'd they sweep the main, 

„• Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 

But, bent on mischief, bear the waves before. Drydcn. 

While good, and anxious for his friend. 

He’s stilt severely bent against himself; 

Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food, and ease. Additon. 

A state of slavery, which they are bent upon with so much 
eagerness and obstinacy. Additon. 

He is every where bent on instruction, and avoids al^manner 
of digressions. Additon. 

4. To be submissive i to bow. * 

The sons of them that afflicted thee, shall come bending unto 
thee. Jtaiah, lx. 14. 

Bum*,, n. s. [from To bend.'} 

1. flexure; incurvation, 

’Tis true, this god did shake; 

His coward Kps did from their colour fly j 

And that, same eye, whose bend doth awe the worM, 

DidJM ffciis lustre. t Shaktpeare. 

2. Tn* crooked timbers which make 'die iribs or sides 
of ntdjHfC .. Sfjtmef. 

ith heralds.] One of the eight Ifonqfjtrable 
containing u fifth whentuhreharged ; 
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’ Shut when charges n tfainl par$ of the 1 escutcheon. 
It is made by two HheS, drawn thwartways from 
the dexter chief to the sinister base point. Harris. 
Bend.# n. s. [Sax. faeftba, a chain o| knot;.hence 
the figurative sense.] A band or company. 

Lady Flora, on whom did attend 
A fayre flock of faeries, and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymphes. Spentcr, Step. Cat, Map, t. 3 *. 

Bend.# n. s. A provincialism for oent. “ To the 
true bend," i. e. to the purpose. Exm. Dial. But 
this sense is also found in our elder poetry. 

Farcwel, poor swain; thou art not for my bend ; 

I must have quicker souls., Fletcher's Fait/\f, Shepherdess. 
Be'ndablf..-]- adj. [from bend .] That »fcy*be incur- 
rated ; that may be inclined. Sherwood. 

BE'NDER.*f; n. s. [from To bend .] 

1. The person who bends. 

The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will. 

■ Spenter, F. Q. i. i. g. 

2. Tlie instrument with which nny thing is bent. 

These bows, being somewhat like the long bows in use 
amongst us, were bent only by a man’s inuneeflate strength, 
without the help of any bender, or rack, tjat-cre used to 
others. • Wilkins, Mathematical Magick. 

3. The muscles called benders. n Sherwood. 

Be'ndlet.# n. s. [In heraldry.] The dimiiiutivc of 

bend ; which see. 

Be'ndwitoi. n. s. An herb. Diet. 

Bene'aped. adj. [from neap.'] A ship is said to be 
beneaped, when the water does not flow high enough 
to bring her off the ground, over a bar, or out of a 
dock. Did. 

Bene'ath. prep, [beneoft, Sax. leneden , Dutch.] 

1. Underlower in place: opposed to above. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d, 

Hc%id beneath him, and to rest retir’d. Drydcn. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s picture know; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

2 . Under, as overborne or overwhelmed by some 
pressure. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds. 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And sink beneath the burdens which they bear. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reason to be persuaded, that there are far More 

species of creatures above us, than there are beneath. Locke. 
*4. Unworthy of; unbeseeming; not equal to. 

He will do nothing that is beneath his high station, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbury. 

Bene'ath. adv. 

1. In a lower place; under. 

I destroyed the Amoritc before them; I (httroyed his fruits 
from above, and his roots from beneath. - ” Antes, it. 9. 

•* The earth which you take from beneath, will be barren arid 
unfruitful. Mortimer. 

2 . Below, as opposed to heaven, „ 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath. Exodus, xx. 4. 

Trembling I view the dread abyss beneath, 

Hell’s horrid mansions, and the realms of death. Yatden. 

Be'wedict.'J' adj. Tbenedictus, Lat.] Having miM and 
salubrious qualities: an old physical term. 

( It is nqt a small thing won in physick, if you can make rim- 
nes that are benedect, as stro^pingcrs 
fajiSjl soma malignity. Bacon. 
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Benedictine, ft- n^r, [frpnLthe pgne of the foandjjjf* 
Benedictus .] A monk of the order of Saint Bene¬ 
dict. {■ 

Iff notonly augmented the fnmtiec of college* an a profes- 
sor* 4 n his universities, but erected, as fie had promised, out of 
the revenues gotten hereby, [the dissolution of monasteries,] 
divws new bishopricks j wliereoMBne at Westminster, one at 
Ojfcrd, one at Peterborough, one at Bristol, one atChut*" 
t ter, and one at Gloucester; all remaining at this dayf save 
that of Westminster} which, being revoked to its first institu¬ 
tion by Queen Mary and Benedictines placed in it, was by 
Queen Elizabeth afterwards converted to a collegiate church, 
and a school for the teaching and maintenance of young 
scholars. t Li. Herbert, Hitt, of Hen. Fill. 

BENEDi'cttHjRi# ad/. Belonging to the order of St. 
Benedict. '? , 

Wherein Theobald, the successour of Corbeil, placed Bene¬ 
dictine monks. IVcover't Fun. Monvmenlt. 

Benediction. n. s. [henedictio, Lat.] 

1. Blessing; a decretory pronunciation of happiness. 

' A sovereign shame so bows him; his unkindness. 

That striptheV from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreigir'&MMiities, gave her dear rights 
. To his dogWrted daughters. Shakspcare. 

■ From him will raise m 

A mighty nation; and upon him shower. 

His benediction so, that,mi his seed, 

All nations' shall be blest. * Milton. 

2. The advantage conferred by blessing. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is 
the blessing of the Now ; which carrieth the gretfter benedic¬ 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Bacon. 

3. Acknowledgments for blessings received; thanks. 

Could he less expect 

Than "lory and benediction, that is, thanks? .Milton. 

Much ingenious and industrious persons arc delighted in 
searching out natural rarities; reflecting upon the Creator of 
them his due praises and benedictions. Bay. 

4 . The form of instituting an abbot. 

What consecration is to a bishop, that benediction ifto an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a bishop is not properly 
such, till consecration; but an abbot, being elected and con¬ 
firmed, is properly such before benediction. Ayliffe. 

BENEFACTION, n. s. [from benefacio, Lab] 

1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred; which is the more usual 
sense. 

One part of the benefactions, was the expression of a gene¬ 
rous. and grateful mind. Atterbury. 

Besefa'ctor. n. s. [from benefacio, Lat.] He that 
confers a benefit; frequently he that contributes to 
some public charity: it is used with <f,» but oftener. 
with to, before the person benefited. , 

. Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods. 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worshipp’d with temple, priest, and sacrifice. Milton. 

From that p r e face nc took his hint, though he had the base¬ 
ness not to niwlbwledge his benefactor. Dryden. 

I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefactor, if-he con¬ 
veys to me an improvement of my understanding. Addistm. 

Whoever makes ill returns to his benefactor, must needs he 
a common euciny to mankind. Swift. 

BENEFA / CTBEss.'t" n. [from benefactor .] A woman 
who confers a benefit. 

Dr. Berkeley, one of her executors, perused these letters 
carefully, in order to fulfil the will of his benefactress. 

Delany's Obs. on Ld. Orrery’s Ace. of Sw\ft, p. ray. 
She was a benefactress to many monasteries, - 

IVarton, Hist, of Kvidmaton, p. 3%. 
BE'NIFICE.t n. r. [from bene0pp, y J 
1. Advantage conferred on mo 00 pr This .word is 
gcnerulfy fekp for all ecdesiaet 
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I And of the priest eftsonns ’giui to enquire, 

How to a benefice he might aspire. ■ Spenser. 

Mi|ch to himself be thought, but little spoke* 

And, undeprivM, his benefice forsook. JDryden. 

2. Benefice, in the feudal language, sigftified an emo¬ 
lument and a duty; but it also formerly meant, ge¬ 
nerally speaking,. benefit; and so Wicklifle gives 
for “ partakers of the betufit,” 1 Tim. vi. 2. 

■■ teneris of benefice 

Bf/neficed. adj. [from ben fee.] Po^esscd of * 
benefice, pr church preferment. ' ~ 

The usual' rate between the beneficed man andthfe religious 
person, was one moiety of the benefice. AyUffc. 

BENE'FICENCE.f n. s. [old Fr. bineficence .] The 
practice of doing good; active goodness. 

You could not extend your beneficence to so many persons; 
yet yoirhavc lost as few day^as Aurelius. Dryden. 

Love aud charity extends our beneficence to the miseries of 
our brethren. . • Rogers . 

Bene'ficent. adj. [from beneficus, herfficmtior, Lat.] 
Kind; doing good. It differs from benign, as the 
act from the disposition; beneficence being kindness, 
or benignity exerted in action. 

Such a creature could not have his origination from any less 
than the most wise and beneficent being, the great God. Hale, 
But Pha-bus, thou, to mnn beneficent, 

Delight’st in building cities. * ■ Prior.- 

Beneficently.# a'dv. [from beneficent. ] In a benefi¬ 
cent manner. 

Be'kteficeless.# adj. [from benefice and few.] Har¬ 
ing no benefice. '-(L'- 

That competency of means which our bcnemelctt precisians' 
prate of. Sheldon, Mir. of Antichrist, p, 190. 

Benefi'cial.-|~ adj. [Fr. beneficiel. ] 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits; profitable; 
useful; with to before the person benefited. 

Not any thing is made to be benefieial to him, but all things 
for him, to shew beneficence and grace in them. Hooter. 

This supposition grants the opinion to conduce to order in 
the world, consequently to be very beneficial lo mankind. 

» TiUotson. 

The war, which would have been most beneficial to us, and 
destructive to the enemy', was neglected. Surift. 

Are the present revolutions in circular orbs, more beneficial 
than the other would be ? Bentley. 

2 . Helpful; medicinal. 

In the first access of such a disease, any deobstruent, with¬ 
out njbch acrimony, is bauficial. Arbuthnot, 

Benf.fi'cial. n. s. An old word for a benefice. 

•For that the groundwork is, and end of all, 

How to obtain a beneficial. S/wnser, M, Hubb. Talc. 

Benefi'ci Ai.LY.*f" adv. [from beneficial.'] Advanta¬ 

geously; profitably; helpfully. 

There is no literary or perhaps no practical useful point of 
knowledge, to which his literary researches could lie,more be¬ 
neficially directed. PoivnaH on the Study if Antiquities, p. 68. 

Be n e fi'cj ai.ne.ss. n. s. [from beneficial.] Usefulness; 
profit; helpfulness. 

Though the know ledge of these oijjccts lie commendable for 
their contentntion and curiosity, yet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their usefulness and 
beneficialness. Male, Orig. of Mankind. 

Beneficiary* adj. [from benefice.] Holding some¬ 
thing in subordination to another; having a depend¬ 
ent and secondary possession, without sovereign 
power. * 

The duke of Pefftm was tempted by no less promise, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king oF Epgland, under 
die scigrio/y in chief ot the pope. Bacon. 

BeNE^P W,S * • $ 
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I. He that is in possession of a benefice.' * o 

A benefice 19 either said to be a benefice with tl&curc of 
souls, or otherwise. In the first case, if it be annexe# to an* 
other benefice,,the beneficiary is obliged to serve the parish 
church in his own proper person. fifrliffc. 

3. A person benefited by another. , 

His beneficiaries frequently made it their wonder, how the 
oortor should either know of them or their distress. 

Fell's Life of Hammond, § a. 

Benef/ciemcy.# 11. s. [Fr. bent faience."] Kindness; 
Dfenignityf^graciousness. 

They (the ungrateful) discourage the inclinations of noble 
™inds. «nd make brnificicney cool unto acts of obligation, 
whereby the grateful world should subsist qnd have their con¬ 
solation. Brown, ('hr. Mnr. ii. 1 7. 

Beneficent.# adj. [from bcneficience. The French 
have also the verb bentjicier. V. Cotgravc. 

An its tendency is necessarily beneficient, it is the proper ob¬ 
ject of gratitude and reward. A. Smith, Theor. of Hum. Sent. 

BE'NEFIT. n. s. [1 bcnejteium, Lat.] 

1. A kindness j* a favour conferred ; an act of love. 

When noble benefits shall prove 
No.t.well dispos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

ThdVturn to vicious forms. Shahspeare. 

Jfless the I-ord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 

Psalm ciii. 2. 

Offer’d life 

Neglect not, and the benefit embrace , 

By faith, not void of works. Milton, P. L. 

2. Advantage; profit; use. 

The' creature abateth his strength for the benefit of such as 
put their trust in thee. Wisdom, xvi. 24. 

3. [Jn law.]# Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of 

the church, when a pl-iest, or one within orders, is 
arraigned of felony before a secular judge, lie may 
pray his clergy; that is, pray to be delivered to his 
ordinary, to purge himself of the offence objected 
to him : and this might be done in case of murder. 
The ancient law, in this (joint of clergy is much al¬ 
tered : for clerks arc no more delivered to their or¬ 
dinaries to be purged, but now e/cry man, though 
not within orders, is put to read at the bar, being 
found guilty, and convicted of such felony as this 
bemjjt is granted for; and so burnt in the hand, and 
set tree for the first time, if the ordinary’s commis¬ 
sioner, or deputy, standing by, do say, Legit at 
clerrctis; or otherwise suffereth death for hW trans¬ 
gression. Ctmel. 

To Benefit, v. a. [from the noun.] To do good 
to; to advantage. 

What course I mean to hold. 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shahspeare. 

He was so far from bemfiting trade, that he did it a great in¬ 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Ar/mthnut. 

To Be'nefjt. v. u. To gain advantage; to make im¬ 
provement. 

To tell you therefore what 1 have benefited herein, among 
old and renowned authors, I shall spare. Milton on Educ. 

To Bf.nf/groe.# v.A. [from be and ncgro\ an unusual 
but forcible word.] To make extremely dark. 

And if at the coming and appearance of the humanity of 
Christ, the sun shall be benegroed in darkness, as a petty light 
at the coming of u greater; how if you cast an eye upon the 
life of God ! Hewyt, Sermons, (1658.) p. 79. 

_ Surrounded with miseries, benegroed in'more than Cimme¬ 
rian, and that perpetual darkness too, &c. Ibid. p. 109. * 

To Bene'mk^ or Bene'mpse.# v. a. [from be and 
iicm/me, Bax. unman, neiunan, to natti&s pret. arid 
|ft bn tempi, In/nempt. Chaucer uses the verb 
t(ite, for name, Squire’s Tale, ver. 10632. Dr. 
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.Johnson gives batepipt as an adjective, when his ex¬ 
ample clearly proves it to belt terb; and defines it 
named, marked out, whell it there means promised 
or given. The word in any sense is now obsolete.] 

1. To name 5 to pronounce. * , 

But say me, what is Algpnd, he 

That is so oft bynemplV Spenser, Shep. (fid, July. 

But, ere they did their utmost obsequy, Liif 

Sir Guyon, more affection to increase, 

Bynempt a sacred vow, which none should uy release. 

“ Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 60. 

2. To promise; to give. 

Much greater gifts for guerdon thou shall gayne, 

Thah kit! or cosset, which I thee bynempt. 

- Spenser, She]). Cal. November. 

Bene'jift.'I* See 7 b BeNeme. 

B ii n 1:pla'c: r;ru he. # «. s. [from bcneplacitwn , Lat. 

good pleasure.] Will; choice. * 

Hath he by his holy penmen told u«, that cither of the other 
ways was .11 ore suitable to his bencptaciture? 

GlanviUe, Pre-exist, of Souls, eh. 4. 

7 'a Bene't. v. a. [from ntf.] To ensnare; to sur¬ 
round as with toils. 

Being thus bcnelted round with villains, 

Ere f could mark the prologue, to my banc 

They had begun the play. Shahspeare. 

BEN E'VOLENCE.-f* n.s. [ bciwvolcntia, Lot. benivo- 
lenr.c , old Fr.] 

1. Disposition to do good; kindness; charity; good 
will. 

If Sir John Falstaff have committed disparagements unto you, 

1 am of the church, and will be glad to do my benevolence, to 
make atonements and compromises between you. 

Shahspeare, Menu W.of Windsor. 
Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, anil sense, 

In one close system of benevolence. Pope, Ess. on Man. 

The good done; the charily given. 

A kind of tax. 

"flits tax, called a benevolence, was devised by Edward IV. 
for which he sustained much envy. It was abolished by 
Richard III. Bacon, Hen. PI I. 

Bene'voi.f.nt. adj. [benevolent, benevolevtia, Lat.] 
Kind; having good will, or kind inclination^ 

Thou good old mail, benevolent as wise. Pope. 

Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Thomson. 

Bene'voi.entey.# adv. from benevolent.'] In a kind 
manner. 

Bene'volentness. 71. s. The same with benevolence. 
Bene'volous.# adj. [Lat. betievolus, old Fr. bencvolc .] 
Kind; friendly. 

A bcnevoloiu inclination is implanted into the very frame and 
temper of our church’s constitution. 

Puller, Moderation of the Ch. of Eng. p. 709. 

Benga'e. n. s. [from Bengal in the East Indies.] A 
sort of thin slight stuftj made of sijdjL and hair, for 
women’s apparel. ? 

Bne'njamin.'I' n. s. A plant. 

The odour of .his sock was like to be neither musk nor ben¬ 
jamin. Milton, A pul. for Smcelymii. 

Be'njamin. n. s. A gum. See Benzoin. 

To Beni'ght. v. a. [from night.] 

1. To involve in darkness; to darken; to shrowd with 
the shades of night. 

He that hqs light within his own clear breast 
1 May sit£ the center, and enjoy bright day; 

But he tilit hides *jdark soul, and foul thoughts, <£ 

Benighted walks *Mcr the mid-day sun; 

Himself kJus owi j|$ngcon. Milton, Comus. 

Those bright mm that did adorn omj&emisphere, as those 
dark shadciflBmt did benight it, vanish. fityle. 
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A storm begins- the raging waves ns high, . * 

Tqc clouds look heavy and benight the, sky. Garth. 

The 'miserable race of men tfiat live 
Benighted half the year, benumm’d with frosts, 

‘ Under tlte^olnr Bear. v Philips. 

2. „ To surprise with the coming on of night. 

Being benighted, the sight of arandlc 1 saw a good way olT, 
directed me to a young shepherd’s house. Sidney. 

Herb some benighted angel, in his way. 

Might ease his wings; and, seeing heaven appear 

In its beat worlwof mercy, think it there. Dryden. 

3. To debar from intellectual light; to cloud with 
ignorance. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown 
By poor mankind’s benighted wit/is sought, 

Sh.dl in this age to Britain fmf he shown. Dryden. 

BENI'QN. ai/j. [benigms t Lat. It is pronounced with¬ 
out tlie g, as if written benine ; but the g is pre¬ 
served in benignity.'] 

1. Kind; generous; liberal; actually good. # Sec Be¬ 
neficent. 

This turn hath made amends ! Thou hast fulfill’d 
Thv words,'Creator bounteous and benign.' 

, Giver of a.I.i things fair. Milton. 

So shall the world go on, , 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 

We owe more to Ucav’n than to the sword. 

The wish’d 1 return of so benign a lord. * Waller. 

What Ueav’n bestows upon the earth, in kind influences 
and benign aspects, is paid it hack in sacrifice and adorations 

• Soidb. 

They who delight in the suffering ofinferiour creatures, will 
not be very compassionate or benign. Locke. 

Diff’rent arc thy names. 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities. 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. • Prior. 

2. Wholesome; not malignant. 

These -.alts arc of a benign mild nature, in healthy persons; 
hut, in others, retain their original qualities, which they discover 
in each exes. Arbythnot. 

Bunion Disease, is when all the usual symptoms ap¬ 
pear in the stnall-pox, or any acute disease, favour¬ 
ably, and without any irregularities, or unexpected 
changes. Quincy. 

Benignant.* adj. [from benign .] Kind; gracious; 

actually good. 

Defend my heart, benignant Power, 

From amorous looks and smiles; 

And shield me, in my gayer hour. 

Froth love’s destructive wiles. 

■ w Maiden's With, Colleet. of Eng. Songs, i. iv. so. 

If what has now been stated should be urged by the enemies 
of Cliristianity, as if its influence on the mind were not benig- 
nattf, let it be remembered, that Johnson’s temperament was 
melancholy, of which such direful apprehensions of futurity are 
often a common effect. Boswell, Life of Johnson, iv. 314, 

Benignity.-}' n. s. [old Fr. benignete.} 

1. Graciousness; goodness. 

It is true, tfiftt lus mercy will forgive offenders, or his benig¬ 
nity cooperate to their conversions. Brogm. 

Although ho enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon¬ 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it. South. 

2. ^Actual kindness. 

He which useth the benefit of any special benignity, niay en- 
joy it with good conscience. Hooker. 

The king was desirous to establish pence rather by benignity 
than blood. . , Hayward. 

3. Salubrity; wholesome quality; friendliness Jo vital 

nature. , . 

* Bones receive a quicker agglutination in saAgaue than In 
cholcujgk bodies, by reason of the benignity of the renim, which 
sendeth out better matter for u callus. 5 Wiseman. 

Beni'gnly. adv. [from benign.} F«fcurab|jp; kindly; 

graciously. 


*Th amusement more than love, 

Wlilcl^ her radiant eyes do move j 
• If ItV'liplendour wait on thine, V 

Yet they so benignly shine,' 

I would turn my dazzled sight . ' 

To fehold their milder light. ’’ Waller.. 

Oh truly good, and truly great! 

For glorious ns he rose, benignly so he set. JP^jor. 

Bf/nison.'|~ n. f. [old, Fr. benifon, bonne priere; bene- 
i$on, benediction. Lacombc.] Blessjur; bencdic*- 
tion: not now used, unless ludicrously^. <T 
We have no such daughter; nor shall ever see 
That face of her’s again; therefore, begone k 

Without our grace, our love, our benison. Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

Umnuffle, ye fair stars, and thou, fair moon, 

That wont’st to love the traveller’s benison. Milton, Cornu s. 

Bf/nnet. n. s. An herb; tlie same with ovens. 
Bent.'Jvm. s. [from thevgrb To bend.} 

1. The state of being bout; a state of flexure; curvity. 
Strike gently,and hold yourrod at a bent a little. Walton's Angler. 

2. Degree of flexure. 

There arc divers subtle inquiries concerning tbit strength re¬ 
quired to the bending of bows; the force they haVe in tne dis¬ 
charge, according to the several bents ; and the strength requir¬ 
ed to be in the string of them. 1 Bp. Wilkins. 

3. Declivity, [old Fr. pente, the slope of a hill. 
Dryden has adopted* the word from Chaucer.] 

A mountain stood. 

Threatening from high* and overlook’d the wood* ' 

Beneath the lowering brow, and on a bent, 

Tlie temple stood of Mars arinipotent. Dryden. 

4. Utmost power, as of a bent bow. 

Then let thy love be y ounger than thyself, ^ 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent, ■ : Shakspcare. 

We both obe j. 

And here give up ourselves, ill the full bent, 

To lay our service freely at your feet. Shakespeare. 

5. Application of the mind; strain of the mental 


powers. 

The understanding should he brought to the knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the strength of thought, and a full bent of 
the mind, by insensible degrees. Locke. 

(). Inclination; disposition towards something. 

O who does know the bent of women’s fantasy! Spenser, F. U. 

To your own bents dispose you; you’ll be found 
Be you beneath the sky. Shakspcare. 

lie knew the strong bent of the country towards the house of 
York. Bacon. 

Soon inclin’d to admit delight, 

The bent of nature ! Milton, V. L. 

The golden age was first; when man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorruptcd reason knew; 

•Ami, with a native bent, did good pursue. Dryden. 

Let there be propensity and bent of will to religion, and there 
will he the same sedulity and indefatigable industry. South. 

’Tisodds but the scale turns at last on nature’s side, ami the 
evidence of 011c or two senses gives way to the united bent and 
tendency of all the five. J//< rbury. 

7. Determination; fixed purpose. 

Their unbelief we inav not impute unto insuffii iemyin the 
mean which is used, but to the wilful bent of liicir obstinate 
hearts apiinst it. Hooker. 

Yet we sa*v them forced to give way to the bent, and current 
humour of the people, in favour oft their ancient and lawful 
government. , t Temple. 

8. Turn of the temper, or disposition; shape, or 

fashion, superinduced by art. . 

ftot a courtier, , 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they scoul at. «■ Shakspcare. 

Two of them have the very bent of honour. Shakspcare. 

Then thy straight rule set virtue in my sigh^, 

' The crooked line reforming by the right; 

My reason took the bent of thy tt>mmand, 

Was form’d uqd polish’d by thy wilful hand. Dryden. 
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0 . Tendency; flexion; particular direction.' 

The exercising' the understanding, in the several.trays of, 
reasoning, teuelieth the mind suppleness, \p apply itself more' 
dexterously to bents and turns of the matter, Wall its researches. 

Locke. 

io. A stalk of grass, called bent-grass. [Germ, bints, 
from bindeti, to bind, a rush; so our bent may here 
be from band.'] 

His speaiva bent both stiff and strong, 

And well rmpoi two inches long; 

The pile yfBfim a horse-fly’s tongue, 

Whose sharpness naught reversed. Drayton, Xymphid. 

Thoft die flowers of the vines; it is a little dust, like the dust 
of a bent, which grows upon the cluster,in the first coining 
forth. j Bacon, Essay nf Gardens. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grass-green, upon his head 
B garland of bents, kingcups, and maidenhair. Peacham. 

Bk'nfino Time, [from bent.$ The time wherfpigeons 
Iced on bents before peas are ripe. 

Bare benting times, nnd moulting months, may come. 

When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. Dryden. 

To BENlFM. v. a. [benurien, Saxon.] 

1. To make torpid ; to take away the sensation and 
use of any part by cold, or by some obstruction. * 

So stings a snake that to the fire is brought. 

Which harmless lay with cold henut^t’d before. Fairfax. 

The winds blow moist and keen, which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth, to cherish 
Our limbs l&numm'd. Mi/ton, P.L. 

My sinews slakcn, and an icy slifTness 
Dcnunts my blood. Denham. 

It seizes upon the vitals, and bemms the senses; and where 
there is no sense, there can be no pain. South. 

Will they be the less dgngcrous, when warmth shall bring 
them to themselves, because they were once frozen and bnium- 
med with cold ? L'Estrange. 

2 . To stupify. 

These accents were her last: the creeping death 
Bcnumm'd her senses first, then stopp’d her breath. Dryden. 

Benu'mmedness.# n. s. [from bemrn. A very old 
Eng. substantive, occurring in Barret’s Alvearie.] 
The state of being benunimed. *. 

Preternatural sleep is a committing a rape upon the body and 
mind, whereby the offensive superfluities, by their violent 
assaults, force the brain to a benummedurss for its destruction. 

Smith’s Old Age, p. 131. 
When there is a benumhedness, or scarcdncss, upon the grand 
principle of spiritual sense, as it is expressed in Ephcs. xix. 4. 
we come “ to be past feeling,” no wonder then if sin apd Satan 
inflict blow after blow, in the most fatal manner, upon the soul. 

South, Sermons, ix. 55, 

Bf.nzo'in. ?i. s. A medicinal kind of resin imported 
from the East Indies, and vulgarly called benjamin. 
It is procured by making an incision 111 a tree, 
whose leaves resemble those of the lemon tree. 
The best comes from Siam, and is called amygda- 
loidSf. being interspersed with white spots, resem¬ 
bling broken almonds. Trevoux , and Chambers. 

The liquor we have distilled from benzoin, is subject to fre¬ 
quent vicissitudes of fluidity and firmness. Boyle, 

Benzoin Tree. See. Benjamin Thee. 

To Beva'int. v. a. [from paint.] To cover with 
paint. 

•nvThou know’st, the mask of night is on my fqce, 

Else would a maiden blush brpaint my check. Shakspeare. 

To Uepa'le.# ti. a. [from be and ptile] To make 

•spale. 

When first those perjur’d lips of thine, , .. 

Bcjtfd d w.th Masting sighs, did seal 

Their Y^jated faith on mine. Careyfa-Pbgmt, p. J6. 

Tp BesPmch. v. a. [from pinch.] To^Bjflfk with 
■ ! pinches'/ 1 *■ 
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*In their sides, arm*,- shoulders, all bejnncht. 

Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to start out. ^ 

. * Chapman. 

To Bepi'ss r. a. [ftp™ piss.] To wet with urine. 

One caused, at a frost, a bagpipe to be playfed, Whiclj, made 
the knight bepiss himself, to the great diversion of all then pre¬ 
sent, as well as confusion of himself. Dernarn. 

To Bf.po'wdf.ii.# v.a. [from be and ptmdets^e To 
dress out; to powder. A ludicrous word. 

Is the beau compelled against his will Jo practise winning 
airs before the glass, or employ f or whoii* hours all the thought 
withinside hi* noddle to bepoirdcr and beeurl the outside ! 

Search on Frrcwill, Foreknowledge, &c. p. 98. 

To Bepra'ise.* v. a. jffirom be and praise.] To 
praise greatly, hyperbolically. 

Generals, who ones had crowds hallooing after them, 
whertfver they went; who were kepraised by newspapers and 
magazines ■/— have long sunk into merited obscurjlgr, * 

Goldsmith, Ess.g. 

7 b Bepu'rple.* r. a. [from be and put pie. j To 

render of a purple colour. 

Like to beauty, w hen the lawn. 

With rosy cheeks bcpurpled o’er, is drawn 
To boast the loveliness it seems to hide. 

Diulhy Digges, Verses prefixed to ftuhdys's Psalms. 

To BEQUE'ATH.'f' v.a. [Sax. becpeeSau, to be¬ 
queath,; cpe&ui, to pronounce; cjnfte, a gift by word 
of mouth, a will.] To leave by will to another. 

( She Imd never been disinherited of that goodly portion, which 
nature had so lificrally bequeathed to her. Sidney, 

Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills j 
Amt yet not so — for what can wc bequeath. 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground V Shakspeare. 

My father bequeath'd me by will but a poor thousand crowns. 

Shakspeare. 

Methinks this age seems resolved to bequeath posterity some¬ 
what to remember it. Glam'Ule. 

For jou, whom best I love and value most,' 

But to your service I bequeath iny ghost. Dryden, Fables. 

Beque'athe 11.# n.s. [frombequeath.] A testator. Huloet. 
Bkojie'athment. 11. s. [from bequeath.] A legacy. 

- Diet. 

Bequf/st. n. s. [from bequeath.] Something ,kft by¬ 
will ; a legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himself; pretending an adoption, 
or bequest, of the kingdom unto him by the Confessor. Hate. 

7 b Bkiia'in.# v. a. [from be and rain.] To rain 
upon; to wet. Obsolete. 

So after that he long had her complained, E 

His hondis wrougo, and said that was to say, ' r 

And with his tearis salt her lirenst berained, 

He gan those tearis wipin off full drey. 

a Chaucer, Tr. and Cress, iv.1173. 

7 b Bf.ra'ttle. i>. a. [from rattle.] To fill with noise; 
to make a noise at in contempt. 

These are now the fashion, and so berattle the common 
stages, so they rail them, that many wearing rapiers are afraid 
of goosequills, and dare scarce eoine thither. Shakspeare. 

7 b Bera'y.# v. a. [Perhaps originally from the 
Tcchuulick lira, u corpse. Teut. bent, filth. It is one 
of our oldest verbs; and, though rightly written 
beray in tlic dictionaries of Barret, Minsheti, and 
others, is alien mispelt by old authors bewray.] To 
ibul; or, as Minshcu seems to paraphrase etymolo¬ 
gically the word, “ to array with filthinessto 
soil. 

Beraying tho font and water, while the bishop was'baptizing 
"him. . . Milton, of EUhelrcd, Hist, of Eng. B. 6 . 

It is sffill bird that berayt its own ftest. Bay's 'Proverbs. 
BF/nnEflffeY. n. s.'Xjiqrberis, sometimes writtbli barberry, 
which flee.] 4 ® berry of a sharp taste, used tor 
pickles.^ . . ' 
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Rome never ripen to be sweet, a* tamarinds, berhemei, 
rr «b s » "lap, <J<\ Bacon, Natural History, 

Be re.# n. s. [Gofli. bar, Sax. b^jie.] Barley} beer 
c ojp» b^ley bygge, or moncorjK.” Huloet. 

Cultivated every where to the Coot or the hills with oats^or 
here, a species of barley. Gray's Letters, 

To BSJRE / AVE.'f~ v. a. preter. I bereaved, or berefk 
part, bereft. [Goth, birauban : Tout, berautven : 
Saxon bepeapmn, bepeapoh, bepypee; Dutch, 
berooven all referriblu*to the Lat. rapere.] 

I. To strip of; to deprive of. It has generally the 
particle of before the thine taken away. 

Madam, you have bereft me o/'albwprds, 

Only my blood speaks to youfa my veins. Shakespeare. 

That wjien thou com’st to kneel at*Henry's feet. 

Thou may’st bereave him (/his wits with wondeg. ShaXspeare. 

Theronras never a prince bereaved of his dependencies by In's 
council, except there hath been an overgreatness in one coun¬ 
sellor. • Bagon, Essays. 

The sacred priests with ready knives bereaoe 
The beasts.(/life. Dry den. 

To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere savages; it is 
to bereave us Of all arts and sciences, (/history ami letters, nay 
of revealed religion too, that inestimable favour of Heaven. 

Bentley, Sermons. 

1 . Sometimes it is ustyl without of. 

Abroad the sword bereaneth. ‘Lam. i. 20. 

Bereave me not 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, • 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress. Milton, P. L. 

3. To take away from. 

All your interest in those territories 
Is utterly bereft you, all is lost. Shakspearc, K. Hen. VI. P. II. 

Bere'avement. n. s. [from bereave.] Deprivation. 

Diet. 

Berf/ft. part, pass, cf bereave. 

The chief of cither side, bereft of life, 

Or yielJed to the foe, concludes the strife. Drydcn. 

Beuo. See Burrow. 

Be'rgamot. n. s. [ bergamottr , IV.] 

A mort of pear, commonly called burgamot. See 
Peak. 

2. A sort of essence, or perfume, drawn from a fruit 
produced by ingrafting a lemon tree on a bergamot 
pear stock. 

3. A sprt of snufi; which is only clean tobacco, with 
a Utile of the essence rubbed into it. 

It THUG ERE n. s. [Fr. hergrrette, a pastoral 

song, song “ du bergei-.’’] A song: Btvllokar calls 
it h a kind of dance.” Obsolete. 

There began anon 
A lady for to sing right womanly 

A bergeret in praising the daisie. Chancer , Flower and Leaf. 

Be'rgmasteb. , n. s. [from bep;$, Sax. and master.'] 
The bailiff, ox&hief officer, among the Derbyshire 
miners. " 

Be'rgmote. n. s. [of bepj, a mountain, and mote, a 
meeting, Saxon.] A court held upon a hill for 
deciding controversies among the Derbyshire 

miners. « Blount. 

To Berhy'Me. v. a. [from rhyme.] To mention in 

rhyme, or verses: a word of contempt 
Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow'd in: Latir^ 
to his lady was but a kitchen wench; marry, she hadn better 
love io berhyme her. S&kspeare. 

I sought no homage from the race that write; w 

I kept, like Asian monarchs, from their sfajti : „ 

Poems I heeded, apw berhym’d so long; 

No more than thou, great George I a birthday long, Pope, 
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v. Berli'n. n,s. [from Berlin, the city where they were 
first .made.] A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all! 

Nor think youf^erses sterling, 

Though with a golden pen you scrawl, 

And scribble in a bgrlin. Swift. 

BUM ME. n. s. [Fr. in fortification.] A space of 
ground three, four, or five feet wide, left without 
between the foot of the rampart and the side of the 
mote, to prevent the earth from falliwjijyown into 
the mote; sometimes palisadocd. Harris. 

To BEno'n.'f” i>. a. [Goth, birauban. Tent, rauben, to 
plunder. Sep To Hob.] To rob; to plunder; to 
wrong any, by taking away something from him by 
stealth or violence. Not used. 

She said; ah dearest lord ! what evil star 
On you liath frown’d, and poiir’d his influence bad. 

That of yourself you thus berobbed are. Spcuscr, F. Q. 

BE'RRY.'J* n. s. [bejuj. Sax. from bcpgn, to bear.] 

1. Any small fruit, with many seeds or, small stones. 

She smote the ground, tlie jvhich straight fortlFdid yield 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries spread. 

That all the gods admir'd. Spenser. 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of typn-st quality. Shelstpcare, 

2. An hillock; a mound. A corruption of barrow, 

which sec. * ,, * 

This little berry some ycleep 

An hillock. W. Browne. 

To Be'rry. v. n. [from the noun.] To bear berries. 
Be'rry-uearing Cedar. [ cedrus baccifera, Lat.] The 
leaves arc squamose, somewhat like those of the 
cypress. The katkins, or male flowers, are pro¬ 
duced at remote distances from the fruit on the 
same tree. The fruit is a berry, iuclosing three 
hard seeds in each. The wood is of great use in 
the Levant, is large timber, and may be thought 
the shittim-wood mentioned in the Scripture, of 
which many of the ornaments to the famous temple 
of Solomon were made. Miller. 

Bf/rhy-bearing Orach. See Mulberry blight. 
Bert, Sax. beopr, is the same with our bright in 
the Latin, illustris and clams. So Ecbert, eternally 
famous, or bright ; Sigbtrt, famous conquerour. And 
she Who was termed by the Germans Bertha, was 
by the Greeks called Etuloxia, as is observed by 
lyiitprandus. Of the same sort were these, 
Phcedrm, Epiphanius, Photius, Iximpridius, Ful¬ 
gent ins, ‘Illustris. Gibson’s Camden. 

Berth, n. s. [with sailors,] See Birth. 

Be'rtram. n. s. [ pyrethmm, Lat.] A sort of herb, 
called idso bastard pelli/oty. 

Be'uyl. n. s. [beryllus, Lat.] A kind of precious 
stones 

May the billows roul ashore 

The beryl unfl the golden ore. Milton . 

The lerj/l of our lapidaries is only a fine sort of cornelian 
of a more deep bright red, sometimes with a cast of yellow, 
and more transparent than the common cornelian. Woodward, 

To Besa'int.# v. a. [from be and saint.] To majg£ 
a saint of. 

At absurd, no doubt, is their canonising, securing and 
besainting themselves in this life, upon every slight prematui* 
pemmiou that they are in Christ. HainmoncVs Serm. p. 6ll. 

Make antiquity 

A patron of Mack patches, ana deny ’* 

That pemkeiwa unlawful, and besamt 
Old Jet||>«l for ihewing how# pamt. 

John HalFt Poems, p. 3- 
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‘ To Besca'tter.# v.’a. [from be and s&tter.'] To* 
throw loosely over. ,, ‘ 

Her goodly lockes twlownc her backend flow 
Unto her wmste, with tfewres bescatlered.W r 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. \i. 46. 

To Besco'rn.# v. a. [from be and scout.] To mock 
at: to scorn. 

• ■ Then was he be scorned, that onely should have been 
honouredinall things. Chaucer, Part. Tate, ed. Urrv, p. 195. 

To BEScwifSfcn.# t>. a. [from be and scratch ; one of 
^>ur oldest verbs.] To tear with the nails, or with 
any thing pointed. 

Nor she nad nothing slow yhe ' 

Tor to bescrarhin of hir fare. 

And for to rent in many place 

Hir clothes. Chaucer, Rom. of the Rose. 

For sore he swat, and, ranting through that saint: 

Thick forest, was brscraeht, and both his feet nigh lame. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. v. 3. 

To Bescba'wl.* !>. a. [from be and scrawl. See To 
Scrawl.] To scribble iOvcr. , 

These wretched projectors of ours, that beser/nrt their 
pamphlets every day with new forms of government for our 
church. Milton, Reason of Church Gov. i. 1. 

To Bkscre'en. v. a. [from st^r/t.] To cover with a 
screen ; to shelter; to conceal. 

Whatman art thou, that thus be screen'd in night, 

So stumhlest on my counsel! Shakspeare. 

To BRsciu'bble.# r. a. [from be and scribble. Sec 
To Scribble.] To write on. 

That power the undiscerning canonist hath improperly 
usurped in his court-lent, and bcseribbhd with a thousand 
trifling impertinences. Milton, Doct. and l)is. oj Divorce, ii. 12. 

To Bescu'mber.* r. a. [from cumber.'] To load 
with something useless or impertinent. 

Hid Block besemnber 

Statutes’ white suit, wi* the parchment laec there ? 

It. Jouson, Staple of Hews. 
Mortimer’s numbers 

[The pedant] with much Esculinc tilth 1 beseumbers. 

Alarston's Satires, iii. 9. 

To BESE'E.# v. v. part, beseen. [Sax. bej eon.] To 
look; to mind. One of our oldest verbs. 

I have synned bitrayingc rightful blood . And they saiden, 

■ What to us? dime thee, [in our established version. Sic 
thou to that.] IVichjf'c, S. Afall, xxvii. 

To BESE'ECII. v. a. prel. I besought, I have 
besought, [from pecan, Sax. vcrsockeit, Dutch.], 

I, To intreat; to supplicate ; to implore : sometimes 
before a person. * 

I beseech you. Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter from my' 
brother, that I have not all over-read. Shakspeare. 

I beseech thee for my son Oncsimus,. whom I have begotten 
ill my bonds. Philemon, xo. 

I, in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of y our soul. . Adduon. 

To beg; to ask: before a thing. 

But Eve fell humble, and brsougKt 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Milton, P. I,. 

Before I come to them, I beseech your patience, whilst I 
speak something to ourselves here present. Spratt. 

Bese'ech.# n. s. [from the verb.] Request. 

Good madam, hear the suit that Edith urges 
With such submits beseeches, licautn. and FI. Bloody Brother. 

• Bese'kcher.* 7i. s. [from beseech.] The person 
■ who makes request or supplication. 

Let no unkind, no fair beseechert kill. Shtfapare, Snnn. 135. 
Thou art the God, have pity on thy hutnWiw««Jwx. 

Wh. Duty of Mm, Pr.for the Peace of the Church: 
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n Bese'ek.# v. a. [Sax. pecan. See To Seek.] 
To request; to bcseccli. The old and gefkuihe 
word for beseech. . 

We beseke you ofyiCTcle and socour: 

...Have mercic on out woe and our distresse. 

Chaucer, Knight's Title. 

Recounting which, how would he sob and shriek 1 , 

And to be young again of Jove beteek. 

Sackvilk's Induct. Alirour for Magistrates. 

He, arriving with the fall of day, 

Drew to the gate, and there with prayers meeke 
And myld entreaty lodging did for her brsrckc. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. iii. 3*. 

To BESE'EM. v. a. [ bezimen, Dutch.] To become; 
to be fit; to be decent for. 

What form of spcLch, or behaviour, betcemelh us in our 
prayers to Almighty God ? Hooker. 

u This oversight 

Beseems thee not, in whom such virtues spring. Fairfax. 

Verona’s gneient citizens 

Cast by Aeir liravc beseeming ornaments. Shakspeare. 

What thoughts he had, beseems not me to say; 

Though some surmize he went to fast and pray. Drydcn , 

Bese'emino.# 77. s. [from beseem.] Comeliness. 

Barret. 

Bkse'emly.# atlj. [from beseem.] Fit; becoming; 
decent. * 

See to their seats they live with meny glee, 

And in bcscemly order sitten tliere. Shenstone, Schoolmistress . 

Bese'kni'J- partirip. [from besee, Skinner. This word 
I have found only in Spenser, I)r. Johnson says. 
But see Besee. In our older writers, this parti¬ 
ciple is besrj as “ evil besetj," ill beseen ; “ richly 
besu/,” of a rich appearance. V. Tyrwhitt, Gloss. 
Chauc. Spenser uses it more than once.] Adapted; 
adjusted; becoming. 

Then her they rrowne their goddessc and their queene. 

And decke with flowers thy altars well bescenc. 

Spenser, Hymn in lion, of Love. 

Forth ramr that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Armed in antique robes down to the ground. 

And sad habiliments, right well beseen. Spenser^ F. Q, 

To Besf/t.'J' i 1 . a. pret. I beset ; I have AveA'^Goth. 
bisatjan. Mar. xii. 1. Sax. bej tctnn, bepet.] 

1. To besiege; to hem in; to inclose; as with a siege. 

Follow him that’s fled; 

The thicket is beset, he cannot ’scape. 

Now, C.’u'sar, let thy troops beset our gates, 

And bar each avenue- 

Cato shall open to himself a passage. 

f know^hou look’st on me, as on a wretch 
Reset witli ills and cover’d with misfortunes. 

2 . To waylay ; to surround. 

Draw forth thy weapon, we’re beset with thieves; 

Rescue thy mistress. Shakspeare. 

The only righteous in a world perverse, 

And therefore hated, therefore so beset 

With iocs, for during single to be just. .3$ Milton. 

*■ True fortitude I take to be the quiet possession of a man’s 
self, and an undisturbed doing his duty, whatever evil besets, or 
danger lies in bis way. Locke. 

3. To embarrass; to perplex; to entangle without 
any means of escape. 

Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard beset. Shakspeare. 

Thus Adam, sore beset, reply’d. Jjai/lou. 

Sure, or I read her visage much amiss, 

Or grief besets her hard. _ _ Rowe. 

„ Wo be in this world beset with sundry uneasinesses, distracted 
with fkflbrent desires. Locke. 

4. To Jll up on; to harass. Not used.'; 1 

Bu^hey him spying, both with greedy force ' 

At once upon Utasran, and him beset 

With strokes of mortal steel. Spenser, F. Q. 


Shakspeare. 

Addisou. 

Addison. 
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To BfjShi'ne.# », «. [from be and s/iin#.] To sfeinc* 
./ ufxifj, , An unusual word. * " 

Hr had a wyf, ■; 

That lie lovid ns hertlich as his gvyn lvf; 

[Stic] was as fair a creature as sitii might beshine. 
rs-Jt Hist, of Beryn, Urry’s Ch. p.flDj* 

To Bssiibe'w.'I” v. a. The original of this word is 
somewhat obscure; as it evidently implies to Wish 
ill, some derive it from besrhryett , Germ, to enchant. 
Topscl, in his Booh of.Animals, deduces it from the 
shrew mouse, ah animal, says he, so poisonous, that 
its bite is a severe curse. A shrew likewise signifies 
a scolding woman; but its .origin is not known. 
This is Dr. Johnson’s account of the etymology. 
But spe Shrew. Beshrrw i*s probably from the 
St*x. jjgpb bepypepian, part ir ip. bepypphe, ensnared 
the verb properly meaning to lake by stratagem or 
am re. Mr. Tookc tlii»ks heshirw to be the im¬ 
perative of this verb, bcjyjiepe, and to* mean, be 
thou ivied, Div. of Parley, vol. ii. p. 210. To this , 
I cannot accede. — “ That they might talc Jesus 
by sub!ii:)j,” S. Malt. xxvi. q. is in the Sax. nub 
pucnc hejyjtpan. Be. thou taken in \01nc same is, 
therefore, an explanation of belter authority than 
Mr. Tooke’s unsupported assertion ; and is more¬ 
over illustrated, I think, by a passage in Gower, 
where besht rated seems to mcan /h// <tf su/jtilly, and 
is a just picture ofliyjiocrisy. 

Tlii, double hypocrisie, 

Wall Ins devout nppuiuncie, 

A vy.-,r set upon his face, ' 

Whereof, toward the vvorldcs grace. 

Ho sermilh to he right well thewed; 

And jet his hfcrte is all bedtrewed. (lower. Coif /ho. I). 1. 
r. To wish a curse to. 


Nav, quoth the eogt : hut I tin,time us both. 

Iff believe a saint upon his oath. Drydcn, Fables. 

1. To happen ill to. 

He'hrew thee, cousin, which did’st lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair. Shakspcare. 

Now much bestrew my manners, and my pride, 

IlTIermia meant to say l.ysnmler lied, Shakspcare. 

To Brcsiuj'r.# r>. a. [from he and shut.'] To shut up. 
Obsolete. 


They have my joic fully let, 

SitJl- Bialmnil they have bethel 

Fro me in prison wickedly. Chancer, Horn. It. 448s. 

Bm'oKs. ] P rrJ> ‘ tfrom bc aml si<1c *] 

1. At the side of another; near. 


liable the hearse a fruitful palmtrec grows. 

Ennobled since by this great funeral. 

He caused me to sit down beside him. 

At his right hand; Victory 
Sat eagle-wing ’ddtsbeside him hung his bow. 

Fair T.avinla fled the fire 
Before the gods, and stood beside her sire. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows; 

Fair is die daisy that betide her grows. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Betide the falls of fountains, 

(Jnhem'd, unknown, 

He makes his moan. Pope, Ode, St, Cecilia. 


Fairfax. 

Bacon. 

Milton, P. L. 

> 

Dry den. 
(lay. Pastorals. 


2. Over and above. 

Doubtless, in man there is a nature found, : , 

Betide the senses, and nbovc them far. Sjr, J. Davies. 

In brutes, betidet the exercise of sensitive perception and 
imagination, there arc lodged instincts antecedent to their 
imaginative faculty. , * » Ha/de* 

■We may be‘tare, there were great numbers of wise and 
vol. r. 


• learned ngen t betide "those whose aaraes are in the Christian 

- records, vmd took care to cxaiqjnc onr Isevionr’sJiistMy. 

4 Addison pn tfte Christian IMigion. 

Precepts of nfBeality, besides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, are Rbsh'acted from idemffef sense. ; 

Addition on Virg, Geor. 

3. Not according to, though not contrary; as wc say, 
some things are beside nature, some are contrary to 

' nature. 

Ibe Sloicks' did hold a necessary connexion of causes; but 
they believed, that God doth act prartcr ($■ cqtsu&naturuin, be¬ 
sides and against nature. Up. BramhatUftyanst Hobbes. 

. To say a thing is a chance, ns it relates to second causes, 
signifies no more, than that there arc some events -beside the 
knowledge, purpose, expectation, nnd power of second causes. 

South. 

Providence often disposes of things by a method beside, and 
above the discoveries of man’s reason. South. 

It is inside my present business to enlarge upon this specula¬ 
tion. * Locke. 

4. Out of; in a .state of deviat ing from. 

You are too wilful blame. 

And, since your coming here, have done 

Enough to put him quite bende his patience. Shnkspcare. 

Of vagabonds we say, 

That they are ne’er beside their way. Hndihras. 

These 1n.1v serve as landmarks, to shew what lies in the direct 
way of truth, or is quite besides it. ■. ’ -Locke. 

5. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; as beside him¬ 

self,- out of the 01’der of rational beings; out of his 
wits. ~ '» 


They bo carried besides themselves, to whom the dignity of 
puhlick prayer doth not discover somewhat more fitness in men 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker. 

Only lie patient, til! we have appeas’d 
The multitude, beside themsetcis with fear. Shakspcarr. 

Pestiis said with a h.ud voice, Paul, thou art be ide thyself: 
much learning doth make thee mad. Acts, xxvi. 44. 

lh.Sl IlE.'f- ? . 

iv ’ ' n/v. 

Besides, y 

1. More than that; over and above. 


If t’assio do remain, 
lie hath n daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugl£; and, besides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him ; there stand I in peril. Shaktpeare. 

Besides, you know not, while you here, attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dri/den. 

That man that doth not know those things, which arc of 
necessity for him to know, is hut an ignorant man, whatever 
he may know besides. Titlbtson. 

So vie wonder, that the Turk never attack t this treasury. 
But, besides that he has attempted it formerly with 110 success, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too vvatchtiifan eye. Addison. 

2. ^ot in this number; out of this class; not included 
here. 


The men said unto Lot, Hast thou here any besides ? 

Genesis, \: v. 1 z. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world ,VW< >, 

- must keep faith among themselves. 

All that wc feel of it, begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends; 

To all beside as much an empty shadu, 

An Eugene living, as a t’a-sar dead. 

And dead, as living, ’tis our author’s uride 
Still to charm those who charm the Vorld beside. 

3. Except. 

Wc would have omniscience and all parts of divinity besides 
the holiness; yet alas, those without these would prova^btit 
fatal acquests. Decay of Christian Piety, [^49. 

Besi'dery. n. s. A species of pear. 

2 b BESI'EGE. v. a. [from siege,] To beleaguer ;^o 
lay siege to; to beset with armed forces; no.endea¬ 
vour : tb win a town or fortress, by surrounding it 
with’an fjpuy, and forcing the defendants, either by 
vioUpce or nunine, to give admission. 


Locke. 


Pope. 

Pope, 
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AnJ he ilia)] besiege thee in all thy gates, until $hy high and . 
fenced walls, come down. , Deuteronomy, xxviii. 5a. 

Tlie queen, with all the northern earls and lords. 

Intend here to besiege yon in your castle#' Shakspeare. 

Besi'eger. n, s. ^froin^^/Vgff.] One employed in a 
siege. 


There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the besiegers have not. the worse of the bargain. Sud/t, 

To Sesi't.# v. a . [from be and sit. See To Sit.] 
To suit;;^^,become. Not now in use; and igno¬ 
rantly converted into befit by some etlitors of Spen¬ 
ser, r ,,who supposed the author not to know the 
language of his own and former tjmes. Chaucer 
and Gower repeatedly use sit in this sense of be¬ 


come. 


Me ill besits, that in derdoing arms 
And honour’* suit my vowed dfcys do spend. 

Unto thy bounteous haytes aiul pleasing churmes, 

With which Weake men thou witchest, to attend. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. vii. ic. 

And that which is for ladies most befitting, 

To stint all strife, and foster friendly peace, 

Was from those dames so farre and so unfitting, 

As that, instead of praying them surcease. 

They did much more their cruelty encrease. Ibid, iv.ii. 19. 

To Bp.gr, a've.# v.a. [from be and slave.] To subju¬ 
gate ; to make a slave of. 

He that-hath once fixed his heart upon the face of an harlot, 
and hath bestared himself to a bewitching beauty, casts off at 
once all fear of Clod, respect to laws, shame of the world, regard 
of his estate, care of wife, children, friends, reputation, patri¬ 
mony, body, soul. Up. Ilutt, Works, ii. 116. 

Whom siul diseases have bes/nred to drugs and diets. 

* Quarles, Judgement ami Merry. 


It [covetousness) blinds justice, poisons charity, strangles 
conscience, bestaves the affections, betrays friendship, breaks 
all relations. Ibul. 


To Bksli'mk.* v.a. [from be anti slime.] To soil; 
to tlawb. 

Our fry of writers may heslime his fame, 

Anil give his action that adulterate name. 

B. t/onson, Poetaster, Pro/. 

To Besi.u'uber. v. a. [from slubber .] To dawb; to 


smear. . 

Ho persuaded us to tickle our noses with speargrass, and 
make them bleed ; and then beslobber our garments with it, 
and swear it was the blood of true men. Shakspeurc. 

To 11 KSME'A li.*}* v. a. [from smear. See 7 bS mear.] 

1. To bctlawb; to overspread with something that 
sticks on. 

He lay as in u dream of deep delight, 

'Besmear'd with precious balm, whose virtuous might 

Did heal his wounds. Spenser, F. Q. 

That face of his 1 do remember well; 

Yet when I saw it last, it was besmear'd 

As black as Vulcan. _ Shakspcarc. 

First Moloch ! horrid king! besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears. Milton, P. L. 

Her fainting hand let fall the sword, besmear'd 
With blood. Denham. 

HaP'gushing blood the pavement all besmear'd. Dryden. 

2. To soil; to foul. 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
$0 much besmear it. Shakspeare. 

' Then should a great deal of good paper escape the misery of 
being besmeared by his pen. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of the Married Clergy, ii. 14. 
BEsmk'arer.*, n. s. [from besmear .3 He which soils 
or besmears any thing. , Sherwood. 

To Besmi'rch v. a. [from be and smitcA." See To 
Smirch.] To so^; to discolour. Not in die. 
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Perhaps he loves you now, . 

And now no soil of cautel doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will. i Shakspcarc. 

Our gayness, and our mil ore all besmirch d „ 

With rftiny marching in tRO painful field. Shakspeare. 

Tu Besmo'kf.. v. n. [from smoke.] 
t.^To foul with smoke. 

2. To harden or dry in smoke. 

To BESMu'T.-f" t>. a. [60th. bismait, ho anointed, 
S. John, ix. 11. Sax. bej inycan. Formerly written 
besmo/re, from the Dutch bestnodderen.] To soil or 
blacken with smoke or soot. 

Of fustian he wered a gipon, 

A\\i>besinntrcd with his halmrjcon. Chaucer, Canterb. T. Prol. 
To Besno'w.* v. a. [Sax. bejnupeb, from pupan, to 
snoxv.] To scattdt- in abundance like snow; to 
whiten as snow. 

The presents every day ben newed. 

He was with giftes al bcsneioed, 

The peop(p was of him so glad. Gower, Con. Amt h. 6 . 

Another shall 

linpearl thy teeth, a third thy white and small 

Hand shall besnow .— Carew, Poems, p. 95. 

Besnu'ffed.# adj. [from snuff'.] Smeared with 
snuff. 

Unwash'd her hands, and much brsniff’d her face. 

Young, Satire 6 . 

Be'som. n. s. [bepm, bepma, Sax.] An instrument 
to sweep with. 

Bacon commended an old inan that sold besoms : a proud 
young fellow came to him for a besom upon trust; the old man 
said. Borrow of thy hack and belly, they will never ask thee 
again ; T shall dun thee every day. Bacon. 

I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
of hosts. Isaiah, xiv. a. 

To BESO'RT. v.a. [from sort.] To suit; to fit; to 
become. 

.Such men as may besort your age, 

And know themselves and you. S/ialispcare, K. Lear. 

Beso'rt. n. s. [from the verb.] Company; attend¬ 
ance; train. 

I crave fit disposition for my wife. 

With such accommodation and besort, 

As levels with her breeding. Shakspeare, Othello. 

To BES'OT. v. a. [from so/.] 

1. To infatuate; to stupify; to dull; to take away 
the senses. 

Swinish gluttony 

Ne’er looks to lieav’n amidst his gorgeous feast. 

But, with besotted base ingratitude. 

Crams and blasphemes his feeder. Milton, Counts. 

Or fools Oesotted with their crimes, 

Thut know not how to shift betimes. Hudibras. 

He is besotted, and has lost his reason; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by ? South. 

2. To make to doat, will# on. Not much used. 

Paris, you speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights. „ Shakspeare. 

. Trust not thy beauty; but restore the pfec, 

Which he, besotted on that face and eyes. 

Would rend from us. Dryden. 

Beso'ttedly.# adv. [from besotted.] In a foolish, 
besotted manner. 

After ten or twelve years’ prosperous war and contestation 
with tyranny, basely antf’ besot tedlu to run their necks again 
into the yoke which they have broken. - * 

MiUon, Ready Way to establish a Free Conmonwfalth. 

Beso'ttedness.# n. s. [from besotted.] Stupidity; 
infatuation. 

God, when men sin outrageously and will not be admebished, 
gives over chastising them, perhaps by pestilence, fire, sWOrJ, 
or famine, which may all turn to their good; and takes up his 
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severest punishments, hardness, besottedness of heart, and ido¬ 
latry, to their perdition. Milton, of Trite Religion, SfC. ad fin. 

BESO / iTGi<T.*f’ [ part, passive of beseech, and of beseek; 
which see.] » 

Hasten to appease 

■.The incensed Father, and the incensed Son, >-et> 

While pardon may be found, in time besought. Milton. 

To B£spa'ngi.e. v. a. [from spangle.] To adorn with 
spangles; to besprinkle with something shining. 

Not. Berenice’# locks first rose so bright. 

The heav’ns bespangling with dishevell’d light. Pope. 

To BESPA , TTEit.'f' v. a. [from spatter.] 

1. To soil by throwing filth; to spot or sprinkle with 

dirt or water. * . 

Those who will not take vice into their bosoms, shnll yet 
have it bespatter their faces. Government of the ^Tongue. 

His weapons are the same which women and children use; 
a pin to scratch, and a squirt to bespatter. Swift. 

2. To asperse with reproach. 

Fair Britain, in the monarch blest, „ 

Whom never faction could bespatter. , Swift. 

If the calumniator bespatters and bolyes me, I will endeavour 
to convince him by iny life and manners, but not by being like 
. himself. South, Sermons, viii. 198. 

To HF.sFA , wi„'f" t>. a. [from spravl.] To dawb with 
spittle. 

This remonstrant wofilil invest himself conditionally with all 
the rheum of the town, that lie might have sufficient to bespaul 
his brethren. Milton, Animadv. Rem. Ihfcijrc. 

To BESPE'AK. v. a. bespoke , or hespake ; I have 
bespoke, or bespoken, [from speak. - ] 

1. To order, or entreat any thing beforehand, or 
against a future time. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me; • 

Mv lady is bespoke. Shakspeare. 

Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. Shaksjieare. 

When Balloon came to Strutt’s estate, his tradesman waited 
upon him to bespeak his custom. Arbathuot. 

A heavy writer was to lie encouraged, anj accordingly many 
thousand copies were bespoke. Swift 

2. To make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by so te¬ 
dious a bespeaking of him. Dryden. 

3. To forebode; to tell something before hand. 

They started fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous 
prognostieks, in order to scare the allies. Swift. 

4. To speak to; to address. This sense is chiefly 
poetical. 

With hearty words her knight she gan to cliear. 

And, in her modest manner, thus bespoke. 

Dear knight. Spenser, F. Q. 

At length with indignation thus he broke , 

His awful silence, and the powers bespoke. Dryden. 

Then staring on her with a ghastly look. 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen bespoke. Dryden. 

5. To betoken; to shew. 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had so little of 
the figure of a man, that it bespoke him rather a monster. Locke. 

He has dispatched me hence, 

With orders that bespeak a mind composed. Addison. 

Bespe'aker. 11. s . [from bespeak.] He that bespeaks 
any thing. 

They mean not with love to the bespeaker of the work, but 
delight in the work itself. Wolton. 

To Bespf/cklf..'}' v. a. [from, speckle.] To mark 
tSlth speckles, or spots. 

{They] in u flaring tire bespecklcd her with all the gaudy al¬ 
lurements of a whore. Milton, of Ref. in England, B. 1. 

To Bkspe't.# v. a. [from be and spet. Seefjb Spe^. 
Th» is the old word, which continued in use till 
Milton’s time, who uses it for spit in his mask of 
Comus.] To dawb with spittle. 
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* Then was his visage, that oughtrto be desired to be seen oi 
all mankind, "Vilainsly bespet. , - Chaucer, Parson’ » Tale. 

To betpel one all over. »' Barret, Alvearie. 

« The dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spelt her thicnm gloom. ? 

4 Miltiin, Com. v. 132. 

To Bf.spe'w.'I* v, a. [from spew.] To dawb with spew » 
or vomit. Baird and Minsheu. 

To Bespi'ce. v. a. [from spice.] To season #ith 
spiees. 

Thou might’st bcspicc a cup Vvff - 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink. Shaktpdnrc. 

To Bf.sp'it.*J“ v. a. I bespal, or bespit ; I liaVe bespit , 
or bespilten. •from spit.] To dawb with spittle. 

He schal be bitrayed to hethen men; and lie schal lie scorned, 
and scourged, and bispat. Wicliffc, S. Luke, xviii. 

Bespo'kj;. irreg.particip. from bespeak; which see. 

To Bespo’t.'J* v. a. [from spot.] To mark with 
spots. 4 

If this be to labour; to invent scurrilous lilicls, and with the 
dregs of wit and their liqumu to bespot their apparel and tem¬ 
perate neighbours ; — then these arc. never idle. 

Bp. Rainbow, Srrm. at S. Paul’s. 

Mildew rests on the wheat, bespotting the stalks with a dif¬ 
ferent colour from the natural. Mortimer. 

To Besphi/ad. v. a. preter. bespread; part.-pass. 
bespread, [from spread.] To spread over; to cover 
over. 

His nuptial bed. 

With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers bespread. 

Dryden. 

The globe is equally bespread; so that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Durham. 

Bespre'nt.# part, of the Sax. bepppenjan; Dutch 
besprenghen. Besprinkled. Formerly written bc- 
sprcngijd, and noticed by Coles in his Diet. 1677. 

My head besprent with hoary frost I find. Spenser. 

The water-nymphs, not fiirre, Lin-Teged that frequent. 

With brows besmear’d with ooze, their locks with dew besprent. 

Drayton, l’otyolb. S. 9. 

The savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew besprent. Milton, Comus, vor. 542. 

To BESI’KrXKLE.'f" v. a. Dutch besprenkelen .] 
To sprinkle over: to scatter over. 

Herodotus imitating the father poet, whose life he had writ¬ 
ten, hath besprinkled nis work with many fabulosities. Brown. 

A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: 

The bed besprinkles, and bedews the ground. Dryden. 

Bf.spiu'nki.eii.# 11. s. [from besprinkle.] He that 
sprinkles any thing. Sherxcoott. 

To Besp^ut, or Bespurt.# v. a. [from be and 
spirt, which see.] To throw out scatteringly. 

It will be nothing disagreeing from Christian meekness, to 
handle such a one in a rougher accent, and to send home hi- 
haughtiness well bcspurled with his own holy .water. 

Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 

To Bespu'ttf.b. v. a. [from sputter.] To sputter 
over something; to dawb any thing by sputtering, 
or throwing out spittle upon it. - 

BEST.-f- adj. the superlative from good. [Goth, bar 
tista ; ber, befcepn, beept, tape, good, better, best, 
Saxon.] 

1. Most good; that which has good qualities in the 
highest decree. 

And he will take your fields, even the bc’tt of them, and give 
them to bis servants. 1 Samvel, viii. 14. 

When the best things are not possible, the best maybe made 
of those that are. Hooker. 

When hed* best, he is little more than a man; and when he 
is woftt, he is little better than a beast- Skaktprarr 

3 A 2 
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I think it a good argument to say,'*the infinitely wise God 
hath made it : mid therefore it is best. But' it is too much 
confidence of our onnn^isdoni, to say, I think it best, and 
therefore God lifttb madeit so. &!’ rke -*1 

An evil intention perP*Hs the best actions, and inakefrlhem 
s i a i. * Addison. 


2. The best. The utmost power; the strongest en¬ 
deavour ; the most; the highest perfection. 

. .. I profess not talking: only this, 

Let each uuut do his best. Shakspcare. 

The dukS'did Ills best to come down. Bacon. 

.He docs this to the best of his power. Larke. 

My friend, said he, our sport is at the best. Addison. 

3. To make the best. To carry to its greatest perfec¬ 
tion ; ’to improve to the utmost. 

.Let there he freedom to carry their commodities where they 
irirty male tin Inst of them, except there he some special cause 
of caution. e ' Baron. 

Ilis father left him ail hundred drachmas; Alnascbar, in or¬ 
der 10 male the best of it, laid it out in glasses. Addison. 

We set sail, and made the best of our way, till we were 

forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addison. 

Best. ttdv. [from avY/.] Tn the highest degree of *j 

goodness. 

He shall dwell in that place where he shall choose in 011c of 
thy gates, where it liketli him best. l)eut. xxili. 16. 

Biisr.-f- is sometimes used in composition, Dr. John¬ 
son observes; but in the following and similar words 
it is arbitrary. 

My best-beloved, and approved friend. 

Slinkspcarc, Tam. of the Shrew. 
These latter best-bet rud spies had some of them further in¬ 
structions, to draw off the best friends and servants of Perkin, 
by making remonstrances to them, how weakly his enterprise 
and hopes were luiilt. _ Bacon, lieu. VII. 

The brsti audition'd and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies. Shakspcare, Merck, of Venire. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the Christian religion 
discovers itself to he the most generous and bestnutured institu¬ 
tion that ever was in the world. 2 V,V son. 

Which might have aw’d tile best-mot red of men. 

D Milton, S. A. v. 847. 

His death (whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp,) 

Being limited once, took fire and heat, away 
Freni the best-temper d courage in his troops. 

Shakspcare, A. lien. IV. P. II. 

To JBesta'in. v. a. [from stain.'] To mark with 

stains ; to spot. , 

We will not line bis thin bestained cloke 
With our pure honours. Shakspcare. 

To Be.ste'ad.'I' v. it. I bested; I have bested, .and 
, best ad. [from stead.] 

1. To profit. 

- * Hence vain deluding joys, 

The brood of folly, without father bred. 


How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton, 111 ens. 
2. To treat; to accommodate. This should rather be 
bested . 

They shall pass through it hardly bestead, .and hungry. 

K , Isaiah, vui. 31. 


3. To dispose. 

What the foulc evil hath thee so bested ? 

Spenser , Shep. Cal. August. 

- BESTIAL, adj. [from beast.] 

1. Belonging to a beast, or to the class of beasts. 

His wild disorder’d walk, his haggard eyes, 

' Did all the beslial citizens surprize. Dry den. 

2. Having the qualities of beasts; brutal;.below the 
digqity of reason or humanity; carnal. 

J hajfc lost the immortal part of myself, awff what remains 
is laMtL ' Shahpeare, Othello. 


Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, ■ 

And bestial appetite, in change of lust. Shakspcare . 

For those, the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their Living Strength, and unfrequented loll 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
T p bestial gods. Milton, V. L, 

The things promised arc not gross and carnal, such as may 
court and gratify the most bestial part of us. Decay <f Piety. 
Bestia'i.ity.'I' n. s. [old Fr. bcslialiti .] The qua¬ 
lity of beasts; degeneracy from human nature. 

What can be a greater absurdity, than to' affirm bestiality to 
be the essence of humanity, and darkness the centre of light ? 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scribl. 

To Be'stialize.# v. a. [from beslial .] To make 

like n beast. 1 

In all the true pleasures which ever fell to my lot, they 
[reason and reflection] had a considerable share; and where 
they are wspiting, there is no such thing as pleasure o’f any 
kind for me; and Immunity is debased and brslializtd where it 
is otherwise. Phil. Letters on Physiognomy, (1751,) p. 87. 

BicsTiATtrV.'f- ado. [fronr bestial .] Brutally; in a 
manner below humanity. 

To ]lrsTt'cK.'f v v. a. prctcr. I best tick, I have beslue/r. 
[from stick.] To stick over with any thing; to mark 
any thin" by infixing points or spots here and there. 
Truth shall retire, 

Bcsturk with slanderous darts; and 1 works of faith 

Rarely lie found. Milton, P. L. 

I have gained a name bcstack, or, as I may say, bedecked 
with the reproaches and reviles of this modest confuter. 

• Mitt on, Aitot. for Smccfywn. 

To Besti'nk.# r. n. part, beslunk. To stink. 

Sherwood. 

To RESiTn.'J- v. a. [front stir.] 

1. Ten put into vigorous action. It is seldom used 
otherwise than w ith the reciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Kou/c and bestir themselves ere well awake. Milton, P. I. 

Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
Whatever earth, ail-bearing mother yields. 

She gathers. Milton, P. L 

But, as a dog that turns the spit, 

Bestirs himself, anil plies his feet 
To climb tile wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again. Hudibras. 

What ailetli them," that they must needs bestir themselves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life ? Bay. 

2. It is used by S/utkspeare with a common word, Dr. 
Johnson says; and so it is in Ben. Jonson, vvitli « 
word often vulgarly applied to it in modern times. 

I atn scarce in breath, iny lord. — No marvel you have m> 
bestirred ya w valour, you cowardly rascal ! Shakspcare. 

How should we bustle forward ? Give some counsel 
How to bestir our stamps i’these cross ways. 

B. Jonson, Talc of a Tub. 

Be'stness.* n. s. [from best.] The most excellent 
state of a thing. 

Generally the beslness of a thing (that we may so call it) is 
best discerned by the necessary use. 

1 B}>. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, $ 4. 

To Besto'um.# v. v. [from be and storm.] To rage ; 
to storm. 

All is sea besides, 

Sinks under us, beslomt, and then devours. 

Young, Night Th. 4. 

To BESTO'W.f v.a. [Sax. bejeandun, bdffcob, 
Dutch, bestedan.] 

j. To give; to confer upon; commonly with upon. 
Ail men would willingly have yielded him praise; but his 
nature was such as to bestow it upon himself, before any could 
give it. Sidney. 

AH the dedicate things of the house of the Lord, did they 
bestow upon Baalim. » Vhron, xxiv. 7. 
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2. Sometimes with to. 

Sir Julius Osar, had, in his office, the disposition of the six 
clerks’places; which he hild bestowed to such persons as he 
thought fit. ( jfarendon . 

3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witness, that there should not be 
as much as a cup of cold water bettowed for his sake, without 
reward. ’ Hooker. 

And though he was unsatisfied in getting, 

Which was a sin ; yet in bestowing, madam. 

He was most princely. Shakspearc. 

Spain to your gift alone htr Indies owes; 

For Whut the pow’rful takes not, he bestows. Dri/den. 

You always exceed expectations: as if yours was not your 
own, but to bestow on wanting merit.. Dryden. 

4. To give in marriage. 

Good reverend father, make my jft-rson yours; 

And tell me how you would bestow yourself Shrlkspeare. 

I could have bestowed her upon a fine gcntlcftian, who ex¬ 
tremely admired her. Tatter. 

5. To give us a present. , 

"Pare oil anil incense on the fire they throw, ' 

And fat of victims which his friends bestow. Dryden. 

6 . To apply. 

The sea was not the duke of Marlborough’s clement; other¬ 
wise the whole force of the war would infallibly have been be¬ 
stowed there. * Swift. 

7. To lay out upon. „ 

Ami thou shall bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul 
lusteth after, for oxen, sheep, or for wine. Dent. xiv. i(>. 

8 . To luv up; to stow; to place. • 

And when lie came to the Tower, lie took thrift from their 
hand, and bestowed them in the house. 2 Kings, v. 24. 

Besto'wai..* it. s. [from ties/me .] Disposal. 

Bt;xioViCR.'f"’ ;/. s. [from hesto te.] Giver; lie that 
confers any thing: disposer. ’ 

They all agree in milking one supreme God; and that there 
are several beings that are to he worshipped under him ; some 
as the bat ■ wers of thrones, but subordinate to the Supreme. 

SHtlingfli t I. 


Where benefits 
Arc ill eonferr’d, as to unworthy men 


That turn I hem to bad uses, the bestuwer 


For wanting judgement how, and on whom, to place them, 

Is pr.tliy guilty. Ken uni. and !•'/. (In. of Corinth. 

T, ULsTitA'mn.rc.* v. a. To Bestride, which sex*. 


Sec also To Stuaddm:. 

Hn.sTKA'LKiUT.'j" pafticip. [Of this participle I have 
not Jbtmtl the verb; by analogy we may derive it 
from beslract perhaps it is corrupted from dis¬ 
traught. Such is Dr. Johnson’s remark. 1 It* might 
have found the part, beslract, however, in the oh! 
dictionaries of Minsheu ami Sherwoodin that of 
the former, with the interpretation “ distract ns 
mettle,” i. e. distracted; in that of the latter, “ be¬ 
stead or best taught, distract or distraught.” Our 
cider language exhibits also best raugh letl in the 
sense of distorted.] Distracted; mad; out of 
one’s senses; out of one’s wits. \ 

Jiesirawghtcd heads relief hath found 
By nnwick’s pleasaunt swetc delightes. 

Paradise of Dainty Devises, (157ft,) No.54. 
Ask Marian, the fat alewife, if she knew me not. What! 
I am not bestraught. S/iakspeare 

stuk'w. t *«• particip. pass, bestrewed, or 
esirawn. [Sax. bejrpyyeb. See To Strew.J To 
sprinkle over. 

So thick bestrewn, I 

Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood. Mitt on, P. L . 

To I 3 ektiu'de.-J~ v. a. I best rid, I have best rid, or 
bestridden. [Sax. bepppiban hojif, to bestride an 
horse .J 


1. To stride over toy tiling; ftp have any thing be¬ 
tween one’s legs. tt # ■ 

Why, yuan, he doth beslride i flic Aid 

* like a colossus. ' ^ * Shakspeare. 

Make him bestride the ocean, mwWuhind 
Ask his consent to use the sea and wind. ' Waller, 

i. To step over. 

That I see thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 

Bestride my threshold. Shakspearc. 

3. It is often used in the consequential sense for to 
ride 011. 


He bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

That horse, that thou so often hast best rid: 

That horse, that I so carefully have dress’d. 

Venetians do not more um^uthly ride, 

Than did their lubber state munkind bestride. 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

4. It is used sometimes of a man standing over some¬ 
thing which he defends': the present mode of war 
has pul this sense out of use. 
lie brstrid 

An'o’erpress’d Homan, and i’ the consul’s view 
Slew three opposers: Tarquin’s self he met. 

And struck him on his knee, Shakspeare. 

If thou see me dow n* in the battle and bestride me, so; ’tis a 
poi nt of friendship. Sluikspca) <. 

He doth be. I ride a bleeding hold. 

Gasping for life, under great Bolingbrokc. Shaksjteare. 

To lii:sTU / n.'^ v. a. [from stud.~\ To adorn with 
studs, or shining prominences. 

Her stM-bcetadded crown. 


Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare. 
Dryden. 
Pope. 


Drayton, lip. of K. John to Matilda 
The unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the lore-head of tile deep, 

And so best ml with stars, that they below 

Would grow inur’d to light, Milton. Cornu*. 


To BkswTkf..# v. n. [Sax. bej-pican, to entice ; Ice¬ 
land. sxiikta. Wne of our oldest verbs, repeatedly 
used by Gower; in the following passage well np- ■ 
plied to the Syrens,] To allure. 

In women’s voice they singe. 

With notes of so great hky nge. 

Of such measure, of such niusieke, 

Whereof the sbippes they btswikr, 

That pajlseti by the eoste. there. llowcr, Coif. ,l m . R. 1. 


BET.'j' 11. s. [pebbian, to wager; jvb, a wager, Sax. 
from which the etymologists derive bet. I should 
rather imagine it to come from hetun, to mend, 
encrease, or miter, as a bet enereascs the original 
wager, Dr. Johnson says. What is meant hy a bet 
encr easing tin* wager, 1 know not. The etymology 
might belong to luban, to abide It/, lull as well as 
to boron; and perhaps the Goth, belt a, to strive 
against, may not he disregarded.] A wager; 
something laid to be won upon certain conditions. 

The homy fool, who many days, ‘ e 

Hus struggl’d wall continu’d sorrow, 

Iiencw.s his hope, and blindly lays 
The desp’rate hi t upon to-morrmv. Ptjor, 

Ili.s pride was in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgement at a bet. Pope. 

To Bet. v. a. [from the noun.] To'wagcr; to stake 
at a wager. 

He drew a good bow: ami deud? John of Gaurit loved 
him well; and betted mueh upon his head. Shakspeare. 

He flies the court tor want of clothes, 

Cries out ’gainst cocking, since he ciianot bet. 


B. Jons on. 
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The god, unhappily engag’d, -/< &■> i- 

Complain’d, and sigh’d, and cry’d, and fretted, , 

Lost every earthly thing ft&teUed. Prhr. 

Bet. Hie old preterite of beat. 

He staid for a betterffeur, fill the hammer had wrou'fefit aixf 
bit the party mote pliant. Bacon. 

To Beta'ke.'J' v. a. [preter. I betook, pai l. pass, be¬ 
taken. [Sax. beesecan.} 

t. To commit, or entrust, or deliver. This is the 
meaning ,pf the Sax. word, is so given in our old 
lexicography , and is what Spenser intends (as lie 
elsewhere repeatedly intends) in the following 
passage, which Dr. Johnson has cited to illustrate 
his erroneous definition of betake in the first instance, 
viz. to take or sqize. The sense of deliver , or com¬ 
mit, is of the highest authority in our language. 
See Chaucer, Canterb. Tales, ver.3748. Wicklifle, 

1 S. Matt. xxvi. “ What wolen ye give to me, and 

’ T schal Intake him to you ?” Sec also Barret’s Alv. 
1580. 

Then to his handcs that writt lie did betake. 

Which he disclosing read. Spatter, F. Q. i. xii. *5. 

Give them the threefold charity, which thou once demandest 
of Peter, what time thou didst betake unto him the charge of 
thy sleep. Wh. Duty of Man, Dr. for the /‘race of the Church. 

2. To have recourse to: with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The adverse party betaking itself {o such practices as men 
embrace, when they behold things brought to desperate ex¬ 
tremities. Hooter. 

Thou tyrant! 

Do not repent these things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir: therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair 


Shakspcare. 

Milton. 


The rest, in imitation, fo like arms 
Betook than, and the neighbourin': hills up tore. 

3. Fo apply: with the reciprocal pronoun. 

With ease such fond chimeras we pursue. 

As fancy frames for fancy to subdue; 

But when ourselves to action we betake. 

It shuns the mint, like gold that cliymists make. Dn/den. 

As my observations have been the light whereby Timve 
steered my course, so t betake my self to t(jcm again, ft ondward. 

4. To move; to remove. With the pronoun; under¬ 
stood in Spenser. 

Then to her iron waggon she betakes, 

. , And with her bears the foul wcll-favour’d witch. 

' . . Spenser, F. Q. i. v. iff. 

6eft she withdrew; and, like a wood nymph light, 

Oread or Drvad, or ol'Delia’s train, , 

Betook her to the groves Xfi/ton, P. L, 

They both betook them several ways; 

Both to destroy. ' Milton, />. L. 

*' I observed to the windward of me a black cloud falling to 
the earth in long trails of rain, which made me fatale impelf 
« for shelter to a house. Taller, X.,.' 2 18. 

'‘ ‘Beta'ught.# pret. of betake , in the sense of commit 
•or entrust. [Sax. betachfce.] Obsolete. 

In Hope I wool eomfortid be; 

For Love when he betaught her me, 

Said that Hope, where so I go. 

Should me be relese to my wo. Chaucer, Rom. of the R. 44,58. 

That is, when Love committed or gave her to nie. 

■' Spenser uses beta/ce in the snmc way, omitting to. 

Into those thcevish dens he went, 

And thence did all the spoyles and thrcasurcs take,— 

the best he did his Love betake. F. Q. vi. xi. 51. 

* fhat is, did give to his Love. 

To Bete'em. v, a. [from teem.'] To bring forth; to 

* * bestow; to give. ” , 

80 would I, said th’ enchauntcr, glad and fain 

S^T k }°J a ' 1 thw sword » > ou t0 defend 
Httt th*t thw weapon’s powre I well have kend. 

To be contrary to the work that ye intend. ■ 

Spenter, F. Q. ii. viil. 19. 
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, Rain, which I could wejl 
J Betecm tliem from the tempest of mine eyes. 

*- Shakspcare, Midi. If. Dr. 

Be"ti:i»* n. s. An Jndian shrub, growing like 
a vine, of great celebrity in the East; the leaf of 
"which long has been, and is to this day, highly 
prized by the natives and others. The bctel-mU is 
the produce of a different tree. See Betle. 

Opium, coffee, the root of betel, tears of poppy, and tnbucco, 
conaeuse the spirits. Sir T. Herberts Travels, p. 312 

7 bBETHl / NK.'j~ v.a. I bethought; I have bethought. 
[Goth, bithagkan, Sax. beSencan, beiSohfcyj To 
recal to reflection; to bring back to consideration, 
or recollection. It is generally used with the reci¬ 
procal pronoun, aril of before the subject of tnbught. 

TBey were sooner in danger than they could almost bethink 
themselves cf change. Sidney. 

I have bethought me of another fault. Shukspcare. 

1, better bethinking myself, and misliking his determination, 
gave hinr this order. ’ Ralegh. 

He l'.imsclf, d.'- 

Insatiable of glory, had lost all: 

Yet of another (ilea bethought him soon. Milton, P. R. 

The nets were laid, yet the birds could lievur bethink then- 
selves, till hamper’d, and past recovery. L'Estrange. 

Cherippus, then in lime yourself bethink. 

And what your rags will yield by auction sink. Dryden. 

A little consideration may allay his beat, and make him be¬ 
think himself, whether this attempt be worth the venture. 

Locke. 

To Beth'i'nk.'^ v. n. To consider. 

Cease then, nty tongue! and lend unto my mynd 
Leave to bethinke how great that Beautie is. 

Whose utmost parts so bcautifull I lynd. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 

BETHLEHEM, n.s. [Bee Bedlam.] An hospital 
for lunaticks. 

Betui.eiiemite. ’ «. s. [See Bedlamite.] Alunn- 
tick; an inhabitant of a madhouse; also 011c of an 
order of friars so called. 

Bktih/ught. partieip. [from bethink ,- which see.] 

To Beiiiua'i.. v.a. [from thrall.] To enslave; to 
conquer; to bring into subjection. 

jVe let that wicked woman ’scape away. 

For slit: it is that, did my lord bethral. Spenser, F. Q. i. viii. *8. 

To Bethu'mp. v. a. [from thump.] To beat; to lay 
blows upon: a ludicrous word. 

I was never so bclhumpl with words. 

Since first 1 call’d my brother’s father dad. Shakspcare. 

To BETI'DE.* v. a. pret. It belidcd, or betid; part, 
pass, betid, anti be.tight , [from Sib, Sax. See 
Tide.] 'Dr. Johnson had not noticed the active 
verb, but hud given both the -following definitions, 
with their examples, (excepting that which gives . 
be tight, and was unknown to him,) as belonging to 
the verb neuter. 


1. To happen to; to befal; to bechance, whether 
'good or bad: with the person. 

Said he then to the palmer, reverend sire, 

What great misfortune hath betid this knight ? Spenser, F. Q. 

But say, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Must re-ascend, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among the unfaithful herd, 

The enemies of truth ? Milton-P. L, . 

2. Sometimes it has to. 


Neither know I. 

What is betid to Clotcn; but remara 
' Perplext in all. Shakspeare. 

Why wcarie we the gods with plaintes. 

As if some eritl were to her Might r 

, Spenter, Shep. Cal. Noa.v. 174. 

To Beti'de.T V, ft, 
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1. To come to pass; to fall out; to happen * without 

the person. ' *- 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, ' 

Told of a strnnget'-adventure that betided, T <Sfe 

Betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him misguided. ->■, ’ 

. A Spenser, M. Hubb. Tale. 

In winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago betid. Shakspearc. 

Let me hear from thee by letters, 

Of thy success inwove; and what news else 

Betidsth here in absence of tW’ friend. Shakspeare. 

2 . Toijbeconu;; to.be the late: with of. 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee ? Shakspeare. 

BetTm^.. 1 adv. [from by nrlU time; that is, by the 

Beti'jmks. 3 proper time.] » 

1. Seasonably; early; before it is laic. ' 

Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime. * Shakspeare. 
To measure life, learn thou betimes, anil know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way. MUton, P. It. 

2 . So6n; before long time has passed. * 

Whiles they are weak, betimes with thfcm contend; 

For wheu they once to perfect strength do grow. 

Strong wars they make. Spenser , F. Q. 

' Be tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes. Shahpcarc. 

There be some have un over early riueness'iu their years, 
which fadeth betimes: these are first, such as hate brittle wits, 
the edge, whereof is soon burned. • Bacon. 

Remember tlly Creator in the days of thy youth; that is, 
enter upon a religions course betimes. ’ Tillotson. 

.Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymes: ’ 

And 'tis hut just to let them live betimes. ' Pope. 

3. Early in the day. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the morn¬ 
ing, may sleep the sounder next day. ' Shnkspearc. 

They rose betimes in the morning, and offered sarrifinv 

1 Mace. iv. 51. 

Br/ri.r. ] n. s. [ Piper adultcrinum.] An Indian 

Be'tiik. j plant, called water pepper. Dirt. 

To Beto'kkx. a. [from token.] 

1. To signify; to mark; to represent. 

We know not wherefore eliurches should be the worse, if, at 
this time, when they are delivered into God’s own possession, 
ceremonies fit to betoken such intents, and to accompany such 
actions, be usual. Hooker. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 

Conspicuous with three listed colours gay, 

Betokening peace from God. Milton, P. I,. 

2. To fores I iew; to presignify. 

The kindling a/ure, and the mountain’s brow, 

Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. 'Thomson, Summer. 

Be'tony. «. s. [bclmiira, Lat.] A pimp, greatly 
esteemed as a vulnerary herb. Miller. 

Beto'ok. [hreg. prat, from betake; which see.] 

Beto'kn.# part. adj. [from torn. See To Tear.] 
Violently separated. 

Could none in Britain laud. 

Whose heart betorn.out of his panting breast 

With thine own hand, or work what death thou would’st, ' 

Suffice to make a sacrifice to’ appease 

That deadly mind and murderous thought in thee ? 

Sackritle, Trag. of Gorbvdue. 

To BETo'ss.-f* v• a. [from toss.] 

1. To disturb; to agitate; to put into violent motion. 

. WJfiit said my man, when my betossed soul 

DkrnSt attend him ns we rode ? Shakspcare. 

2. literally, to toss into the air. 

The outcries of the miserable betossed squire were So many# 
and so loud, as they arrived at last to his lord’s hearing. 

taction, Tr. of 1 ). Quixote, i. iii. 3. 

To Betba'p.# v. a. [ betrappen, Germ, epeppan, Sax.] 
To ensnare. Not now ’in use. 
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This clerke, this subdll sly Ovido, • * 

And many an othir discevid havAfee if; f. v 

Of womog, as it is known full A. . j, „v < 5 

Aud otbifmo, thutcoudin fulhwel Jjrecn%% 

Befifopped were, for aught thsft th^jjfoud reche. * 

Occleoc, Lcllcetpf Cupidef'ier. ay si. 

To BETRA'Y.'j' r. it. [I)r. Johnson merely gives the 
Fr. trahir. But we must seek the etymology else¬ 
where. Goth, imohjan , to accuse; Sjax. beepojan, 
to acme, to atsnarc; Germ . betmgen, 'trjegen, from 
/rug, deceit. Of similar application tile epepgan, 
Sax. betrappen, Germ.] 

1. To give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or 

breach of trust*: with to before the person, otherwise 
into. ^ * 0 

If ye be come to betray me to mine ffiemies, seeing thejSS is 
no wron" in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. * 1 Chronicles, xii. ij. 

Jesus said unto them, The Son of man shall be betrayed'bdo 
the hands of men. St. Matthew, xvii. tt. 

For fear is nothing else but a betraying of the succours which 
reason ollcrctli. Wisdom, xvii. is. 

* He was uot to be won, cither by promise or reward, to be~ 
tray the city. Knottes. 

2. To discover that which has been entrusted to 
secrecy. 

3. To expose to evil by revealing something entrusted. 

How (would’st thou] ugain betray me. 

Bearing my words ami doings to the lords ! Milton, S. A. 

4. To make known somethiug that were better con¬ 
cealed. 

Be swift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, lest you 
betray your ignorance. tVatts. 

5. To make liable to fall into something inconvenient. 

His abilities created him great confidence; and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours. King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be so forward, as often betrays 
itself into great errours in judgement. Walts. 

6 . To shew; to discover. 

Ire, envy, and despair, 

Which inarr’d his borrow’d visage, and betray’d 

llim counterfeit, if any eye beheld. Milton, P. L, 

The Vcian anil tbe"Gabinn tow’rs shall fall, 

And one promiscuous ruin rover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a stone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay. Addison on Italy. 

Bktiia'yeh. n. s. [from betray.] He that betrays; a 
traitor. 

The y ise man doth so say of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 

,forces of reasonable understanding. Hooker. 

You east down your courage through fear, the betrayer of all 
succours which reason cun allord. Sir J. Hayward. 

They are only a few betrayers of their country; they are to 
purchase ryin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among us to 
the ruin of the publics. Swift, 

To Betri'm. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; to dress; 
to grace; to adorn; to embellish ; to beautify; to 
decorate. 

Thy banks with pionedaml twilled brims, 

Which spungy April at thy best betrims. 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns Shakspcare.’ 

To BETROTH, v. a. [from troth,- be/rtwen, Dutch.] 

1. To contract to any oue, in order to marriage 
affiance: used either of men or women. 

He, in the first flower of my freshest age, 

Betrothed me unto the only heir _ * 

Of a most mighty king, mo'st rich and sage. Spenser F, Q. . 

To her, my lord, v * „ 

Was I betrothed, ere I Hermia saw. * Shakspeairt, f 

My soul’s publiek promise she . . 

Was sold then, and betroth'd to Victory. ifGNtwley* 

2. To have as affianced by promise of marriage. . 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
uot taken her ? let him go and return into his house. Dent. res.. 7- 
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To nominate to a. biishorpiiek/itl order to consecra¬ 
tion. ' -* "1 '* 

Ti' anv person fa^. oOis*>*»at^ a bishop to that ehttrch, whefc- 
imto lie was norbeforc bydrotbad, he shall not receive thtj hahitf 
ol‘ consecration, as not being canonically promoted, 4y/i ffe. 

Retho'th&ent.w n. [from betroth.] Thie act of 
betrothing. 

Sometimes seating out the speeches that pass between them, 
making as it wore thereby the brtrothment; otherwhile-, declar¬ 
ing the mutual duties, one of them towards another, but 
specially that same great love of the bridegroom to his spouse. 

.J, Exposition of the Canticles, (iy 8.{,) p. 5. 

b Beth t/sT.-f” r. a. [from trust.] To entrust; to 
put Jpto the power of another, in confidence of 
fidelity. 

iMo v ho is i'irtnr/M with the cure of our sou!-, should, be¬ 
sides other witnesses, be both pro,rut and active it),and at our 
domestic!, on.tract-, of inatrinfonv. Bp. Hull, Casts of Cause. 

' Brtn.st him with all the good, which our own capacity will 
■ .alhur us, or It’s sitffiriemy emour.ige u; to hope tor, eitlur i;i 
til’s life, or that to come. Ore. 

Whiitsoer.-r >-ui would tut rust to your memory, let it be dis¬ 
posed in u proper method. II ’alls, 

Rett.* <tdv. [Sax. her. Tent,, bet, belter.] The old J 
English word for better. 

Bet is to .lien thau have indigence. 

('tinners, \lan of Lawcs To/e. 
TlieSlappor duties, that I wont dyriso 
To feede youth’s fancy and the flocking fry, 

Delighten nmcli; what f the belt thereby ? Spenser, Step.Cat. 

BETTER, ud/. The comparative ot'gooil. [bet, good, 
becepa, better, Sax.] Having good qualities in a 
greater degree than -something else. Sec Goon. 

He hits a horse better than the' Neapolitan’s; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the Count Palatine. 

Shat speare. Merchant of Venue. 

I have seen better faces in iny time, 

Than stand on any shoulders that 1 see 

& •fore me tit this instant. Sltnksjicare, K. Lear. 

. Having a desire to depart, and be with Christ; which is far 
bitter. Phitippiaus, i, : 

The Bk/ttki:. 

t. The superiority; the advantage: with the particle 
0/’before him, or that, over which the advantage is 
gained. 

The Corinthians that morning, as the days before, had the 
b^th r. Sidney. 

' The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate; yet, 
in such sort, as doth not break our prescription, ti have had 
the better of the Spaniards. Bar ah. 

Dionysius, hi, countryman, in an epistle to Pompcy, after an 
express comparison, attbrds him the brller of Thucydides. 

Brown, Vutg. F.rrtmrs. 

You think fit 

*> To get the heller of me, and you shall; 

Since you will have it so —1 will be yours. Sauthrrne. 

. The gentleman had always so much the better of the satvrist, 
that the persons touched diif not know where to fix their resent¬ 
ment _ Prior. 

2. -. Improvement; as ,for the better, so as to improve it. 

1 ,If 1 have altered him any where for the belter, I mint at the 
same time acknowledge, that I could have (kmc nothing with- 

• out him. ‘ Drytlen. 

Better.'!” adv. [comparative of tee//.] 

i. Well, in a greater degree. 

;■ Then was it better with me than now. Hosca, ii. 7. 

teller a mechamck rule were stretched or broken, than a 
jrrei t beautv w ere omitted. Drytlen. 

■ The belter tu understand the extent of our knowledge, one 
thing is to be observed. Locke} 

■, m that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do better, 
than hy considering to what infinity is attributed.. Locke. 

3. Mor«; in greater degree or quantity; “ It is true 
and better true, veto vetius est” Vulg. Hormanui, 
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■* *530. sig», O. iiii. often used in familiar discourse; 
as, I h;nve better thim ten pounds for it; it is better 
Hum hall' past twelve o’clock. 

The-pearle of price whieh'Englishnicn have sought 
'jgo farre abrude, and cost them there so deare, ,, 
ts now found out within one country here. 

And better cheap amongst us may be bought. 

(rao-nigne to llotlyband, The Frenrhe Liltelton, p. 7. 

To ti oeh us this lesson at the dearest rate, if we will not 
learn it better cheap. Abp. Sancroft, Serm. p. Ijo. 

To l>F/m;n.'f* v. ft. [Sax. herjuan.] 
t. To improve; to meliorate. ^ 

The cause of his taking upon him ohr nature, vvas xo better 
thq quality, and to advance the condition thereof. Hooker. 

He is furnished with my opinion, which is Sftfcrafcjwith his 
own le'inung, ^ S/mtspcarc. 

. Heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which 1 lyive better'd, rather than decreased. Shnkspearr. 

Hut doimthiiu, to whom both hearts were known, 

With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artliil care, :j 

Restor'd, nml better’d soon, the niceafttiir. _ Cowley. 

The cfmrcti of filmland, the purest and best rtformed-churifi 
in the world ; so well reformed, that it will be found easier to 
alter than tatter its constitution. South. 

The Homans took pains to hew out a passage for these Ia|tes 
to discharge themselves, for the bettering of the air. Addison. 

2. To surpass; to exceed. 

The work: of nature do alvays'aiin at that which cannot he. 
belt cud. Hooker. 

lie hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you must expect 
of me to- tell you. Shakspcare. 

What you do 

Still hr tiers what is done; when you speak sweet. 

I’d have you do it ever. Shakspcare. 

3. To advance; to support. 

Tite king thought his honour would stiller, during a treaty, to 
better a party. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Be'tter. ti. s. [from the adjective.] Snperiour; one 
to whom precedence is to be given. 

Their betters would lie hardly found, if they did not live 
among men, but in a wilderness by themselves. Hooker. 

The courtesy of nations allows you my better, in that you 
are the first-born. Shakspcare. 

That ye tliu- hospitably live. 

Is mighty grateful to your betters, 

Ami makes e’en gods themselves your debtors. Pricr. 

I have some gold and silver by me, and shall be able to make 
a shift, when many of my betters are starving. Swift 

Bk'tthiiincj.# ». s. [Sax. becjiunj.] The act of 
meliorating nr improving. 

Betting.# >1. s. [from To bet.] The Act of betting, 
or proposing a wager. Sherwood. 

Be'ttuh. hi. s. [from To bet.’] One that lays bets or 
wagers. 

I observed a stranger among them of a gcntccler behaviour 
than ordinary; but notwithstanding he w as a very fair bettor, 
nobody would take him up. Addison, Sped. 

Be'tty.')~ 11. 5. [Dr. Johnson says, this is “ probabb / 
a cant word, signifying an instrument which does 
6 what is too often done hy a mend within.- * It is 
certainly a cant word, called also a Bess in the 
Canting Dictionary of 1725, without reflating, 
however, cm the poor maids 1 Dr. Johnson was 
not aware that a jenny is another instrument of 
plunder, or he would have backed his imkjft^.ety¬ 
mology by a reference also*to Jane.] A stfpnl en¬ 
gine to force open the door»of houses. CantingDict. 
" Record the stratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noc¬ 
turnal scalades of needy heroes, describing the powerful betty, 
or the artful picklock. Arbuthnot, Hitt, of John Bull. 

Betu'mueed.# part. adj. [from tumble .] Disordered; 
rolled about. k 
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TromhefbetumMed couch ihe starteth, ^ ^ ■ . ‘ * ** 

To firtd some desperate instrument of deatfr. ^ * 

^ ..9 ' Skakspearc f Rape $ Lul&cct. 

Between.-}- prp. [beepdonan, becpinoriT^Sltxoq^, 
from the original wo^d tpa, two, or epejen, fteafll.] 

1. In the intermediate space! 

d' What inodes 

Of smell the headlong lioness between. 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green ? Pope. 

2. Krom one W another; noting intercourse. 

He should think himself* unhappy, it' things should go so 

• between them, as he should not be able to acquit himself of 

i ingratitude towards them both. Bacon, lien. VII. 

3. Belonging to two in partnership. 

T^tk, whether Castor and Pollux, with only one.soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives ill one what the other is 
never conscious of, are not two distinct persons ? Locke. 

4. Bearing relation to two. * 

If there he any discord or suits between them and any of the 
family, they are compounded and appeased. Bacon, Atlantis. 

Pyiendbliip requires, that it be between two at least; and there 
can he no friendship where there arc not two friends. South. 

5. Noting difference, or distinction of one from the 
- other. 

Their natural constitutions put so wide a di/ference between 
some men, that art would never master. Locke. 

Children quickly distinguish between what is required of 
them, and wliat not. ’ Locke. 

6. Between is properly used of two, and among of 
more; but perhaps this accuracy is not alwdys 
preserved. 

7. Between, as well as betwixt, is sometimes used to 

denote participation; as, the colour is between green 
and yellow. , 

Betwi'xt.'J* prep, [beepyx, Saxon, from the Cloth. 
twos, two. It has the same signification with between, 
and is indifferently used for it,] 

J. In the midst of two. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes. 

From betwixt two aged oaks, Milton, I'M. 

Mcthinks, like two black storms on cither hand, 

Our Spanish army and your Indians stand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is clear, Dryden, I nil. limp. 

If contradicting interests could be mixl. 

Nature herself has cast a liar betwixt. Dryden, Aurcngx. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years since there was some speech of marriage 
Betwixt myself and her. Shaktpcarc. 

Be vel. it. s. In masonry and joinery, a kind of 

Be'vit, 5 square, one leg of which is frequently 
crooked, according to the sweep of qn arch or 
vault. It is moveable on a point or centre, and so 
mdjp'bc set to any angle. An angle that is not 
square, is called a bevil angle, whether it be more 
obtuse, or more acute, than a right angle. 

- Builder's Diet. 

Their houses are very ill built, their walls bevil, without 
ontfrieht angle in any apartment. Swift. 

'To Bf. vpL. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut to 
bevel angle. 

*fhesc rabbets arc ground square; but the rabbets on the 
groundsel are J/eveUcd downwards, that rain may the freelier 
fall off 1 Moxon. 

Be'ifig. See Beaver. 

BE'fiSR.# n. s. [ItaL bevere, to drink. In the 
Prompt. Parv. beoefis called drynkynge time, Lat. 
biberium. Huloet, in his old dictionary, calls ft 
“ a drinking, or potatiion.” Others, « a drink¬ 
ing between dinner and supper.” It is still used, 
among workmen, for their repast, between dinner 
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. and the tune sf lmfHngi start} A collation or 
> Yefreshroerfrbetween mesh. ^ 

' Ar. What, at your bever, 

Mot. Will’t please your MSyshf^o drinl ? *tls of the new 
fountam ? y»8ter. Ti. Jonkn, CyntlMR, 

The bever being ended, and the table-Wbths taken away. 

T l, n | „ SlwUon, TrqfD. Quixote, 1. 4. si. 

me French, as well men as women, besides dinner and 
•upper, use breakfasts and bever,. Moryson's Itinerar». 
To Be veil# V. n. [Ital. bevere.] To partake of a bever. 
Your gallants never sup, breakfast, or bever without, mo, 
[appetite.] Brewer's Lingua, 1 

Be vERAGE.'f' n. s. [from bevere, to drink, Ital. or 
rather from t^e old Fr. bcuvrage. ] 

1. Drink; liquour to be drunk in general. ‘ •, 

I am his cupbearer 1 ; 

If from me he have wholesome beverage, 

Account me not your servani* Shakespeare. 

Grains, pulses, and all sorts of fruits, either bread orWr- 
age, may be made almost of all. Brown, Vide. Err. 

A pleasant beverage he prepar'd before. 

Of wine and honey mix’d. Dryden, Ftsb, 

Tlic coarse lean gravel on the mountain sides, 

Scarce dewy beverage for the bees provides. Dryden, Virg. 
Beverage, or water cyder, is made by putting the 
mure into a fat, adding water, as you desire it 
stronger or smaller. The water should stand 
forty-eight hours on it, before you press it; when 
it is pressed, tun it up immediately. Mortimer. 
A treat upon wearing a new suit of clothes. 

4. A treat at first coming into a prison, called also 
garnish. 

BeVy.-}- n.s. [beva, Ital.] 

1. A flock of birds. 

They say, a bevy of larks, even as a covey of partridges, or 
an eye of pheasants. E. K. on Spenser 1 t Shep. Cat. April. 
Bery [is] a troop of ladies, quails, or of deer. Coekeram. 

2. A company ; an assembly; Dr. Johnson says. 
But it scorns to be applied exclusively to the fair sex. 

Amt in the midst thereof upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sat, 

Courted of many a jsjly paramour. Spenser, F. Q. 

O, but to satisfy this bevy o/’ladics, 

Of which a brace, here, long’d to bid you welcome. 

, , B. Jonson, Few Inn. 

A bery ol young lasses. Beaton. and Ft. Bloody Brother. 

A heavenly bevy of sweet English dames. 

Broume, Brit. Past. B. 1. 6. 2. 

A bcpie of nimble Dryads. Milton, Apol./or Smretymsus. • 
^ They on the pluin 

Hong had not walk'd, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton, P. 

Nor rode the nymph alone, 1 

Around a bevu of bright damsels shone. Pope. 

To BtWA'lL. v. a. [from wail.] To bemoan; <0 
lament; to express sorrow for. 

In this city he 

Hath widow’d and unchildcd many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shnhpeurc. 

Yet wiser Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. S’r J. Denham.. 

I cannot b,yt bewail, as in their first principle*, the miseries 
and calamities of our children. > Addinmt. 

To Bewa'il. r. n. To express grid! 

Thy ambition, 

Thou scarlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Sbakfptarc , 

Bewa'il able.# adj. [from bewail.] That which inay 
be lamented. SherwyetL 

Bewa'iling.# n. s. [from bewail.] LamentatioaF^ ’ 
As if he had also heard the sorrowing* and bcumlingZwinn* 
surviving soul. Ralegh, Hut. of the tVoriS. 

la Bewa ke.# ». a. [from wake.] To keep Wake. 

I wote that night was well bewaked. Gower, Coif. 4 »f B. r 
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To BEWA'RE.'t; V. n. [from fte, qt& mrc, or ^ 

that is, cautious! thu%iif an x okl fc#ati^c, IfuHre 
fomui, be ye fOjhrflon pays. He miglit 

have added, % Tnra* iv. ty. “ of whom be <liou 
ware also.” $p^ WaAy. [Sax. bepajuan, b&^apnian? 
Germ. bewared!?] 

t. To regard .with caution; to be suspicious of 
: danger rr^in generally the particle of goes before 
the thing which excites caution. 

«. »5fou must b&uarc of drawing or painting clouds, winds 
\ ^fcid th«mipr, towards t he bottom of your piece. lit ydeti. 

'iA Every one ouglit to be very careful to beware wlmt be ad- 
** Bdts (pra principle. Locke. 

JVojfn’d liv the sylph, oh, pious maid, beware.' 

< Thj$*to disclose is au thy guardian ean ; 

Secure of all, but most beware of man. l’ope, Rape of Ike Lock. 
S. It is observable, that itt's only used in stfch forms 
of (speech as admit the word be: thus w’e say, he 
Way beware, let him beware, he will beware but, not 
he did. beware , or he has been ware. The following 
example from Hen Jonson, as Mr. Mason has ‘ 
also noticed, invalidates the preceding remark of 
Dr, Johnson. 

These studies alter now in one, grown man : 

... His better’d mind seeks wealth ami friendship; then 
.' Looks ^ftcr honours, and bewaret to act 
What straightway he must labour td retract. 

Jl. Jonson, Art of Poetry. 

. To BEWF/EIVf- r. a. [Sax. bejwpan.] To weep 
over or upon; to bedew with tears. 

,, Old fond eyes, 

lie'weep this cause again pluck ye out, 

And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 

,-To temper clay'. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Larded all with sweet flowers. 

Which be wept to the grave did go. 

With true love showers. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

■ Lo ! how my hurts afresh bewcep this wanted wight. 

Alir. for Magistrates, J). 485. 

To Bewe'ep.# v. ». To weep ^ to make lamen¬ 
tation. 

I do he weep to many simple gulls. Shakspeare, K. Rich. III. 
To Bewe't. v. a. [from we/.J To wet; to moisten ; 

■> to bedew; to water. 

.* sills napkin, with his true tears all be wet, 

'Cain do no service on lur sorrowful checks. Titus Andronictts. 

To Bewhore. & v. a. [from whore .] * ^ 

v I. To corrupt with regard to chastity. 

.■» Were jour’s the loss-, '• 

, ftad you a daughter, land] perhaps bewhnr'tl, 

(For to what other en.l would come the thiefV) * 

*.? You’d play the miller then, be loud, and Inch. 

'A* Reauni. and Ft. Maid in the Mill. 

aTTo pronounce it whore. 

> Alas ! logo, my lord hath so bewhored her. 

-‘Mi. Shaktpcarc, Othello. 

To Bewi'i.0Eu. v. a. [from wild.'] To lose in path¬ 
less places; to confound for want of a plain road; 
to perplex; to entangle; to puzzle. 

■" 1 We parted thus; 1 homeward sped my way, 

Bewihtci'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dry den. 

■ We no solution of onr question find; 

Your wools bewilder, net direct the mind. Pluck more. 

Our understanding traces ’em in vain, 

, Lost ami beimhkr'd in the fruitless search. Addison. 

'' ’. ft;is good sometimes to lose and bewilder ourselves in such 1 
studies. Watts. 

Z’o ^wi'nter.* v. a . [from winter.] Td make like 

winter, 

V fears that iewieter all my year, Cowley. 
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To BEWI'TCH. v. o.*[from witch.], 

*1. To injure by witchcraft, or. fascination, or charms. 
Look hpw I am bewitch'dj. behoftf; luimTarm ’ 
likte #t»llisted sapling wither’d up. & Shakspedre. 

- 511 have foresworn his company hourly this tjrentmyeara, and. 
yet I am bewitched with the "rogue's company. It the reseat 

- has not given me medicines to make me love hip, I’ll he 

hangM '! Shaktpcarc, 

My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin ; 

What mugick h» bewitch'd the woolly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender hunbs d Tirydyni, Virg. 
2 . To charm; to please to such a degree, as to take, 
away the power of resistance. * * 

Doth evep beauty beautify. 

Anil most bewitrh the Wretched eye. SidiMf, b. ii. 

The charms of poet ;v our souls bewitch ; ‘ JZ 

The curse of writing is an endless itch. Drytfen, Jm. 

1 do not ,kni>w, by the character that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that they were 
lost; they were filled with such bewitching tenderness and rap¬ 
ture, thay it might have beeu> dangerous to have giywf. them 
a reading. Addison, Spent. Nip, 3 33. 

Bkwi'tciier.# 71. s. [from bewitch .] One who 

enchants or bewitches. 

Were it not that 1 should be a bar to those bcwitchers 6f 
bcautie, I wmild wish ladies to be niggards of their coun¬ 
tenances to those who arc prodigal of their words and profane 
praises., Stafford's Niobe diftotved into a Nilas, p. it7. 

BerTtchery.'I* it. s. [from bewitch .] Fascination; 
•charm; resistless prevalence. 

There'is a certain be witchery, or fascination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can naturally 
give an account of. South, Serin. iu-yt3.t. 

The pinch of any present pain, or the be witchery of some 
present pleasure. South, Semi. vi. 337. 

Bewi TCHvri,.# adj. [from bewitch and full.] Alluring; 
bewitching. 

There is, on the other side, ill more bewitchfnf to entice 
away. Milton , Cell. 

Bewi'tciiinh.* n. s. [from bewitch.] The act of 
bewitching. Sherwood. 

BewTtciiinoly.* adv. [from bewitch.] In an alluring 
manner. 

All that time that his brains arc turgid and (till pf.,tills 
himiour, he is wonderful eloquent, and bcwilching/y taking. 

Hally well's Account of Fumdisin, p. 106. 

Bewi'tciiment n. s. [from bewitch.] Fascination; 
power of charming. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of some popular man, and 
give it bountifully to the desirers. Shakspeare. 

Bewon-'oebed.# part. adj. [from wonder.] Amazed; 
filled witli much wonder. 

The other seeing his astonishment, 

Ilow he be wondered was. Fuirfn.r, Tasso, 

To Bewra'i*.# v. a. [from wrap.] To cover o^cr ; 
to wrap round. 

O wretched wight, bewrapl in webs of woe, " 1 
{That still in dread wast tost from place to place ! mv. 

Alir. for Magistrates, p.31. 
His sword, that many a pagan stout laid shent, 

Rewrapl with flowers hung idly by his side. Fairfaxy^asso. 

To BEWltA'Y.'J- v. a. [ppejan, bepjuKjan, Saxon,] 

1. To betray ; discover perfidiously? >- ,, 

Fair feeling words he wisely ’gan display, 

And, for her humour fitting purposlfe, fain ' ti" 

To tempt the cause itself for to hooray, SpcnsCr, F. Q. 

^ Hide the outcasts ; bewray not nun that wandereth. " ’ 

.< Isaiah^ tyi. 3. 

2, To shew; to make visibly: this word is now little 
in use, Dr. Johnson says. But this is the original 
meaning of the word; and I confirm this simple 
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usage of it by examples adcKd to tluMe^feD by Dfc. 
Johnson. . V ■ ^jL *' 

, She saw £ pretty blush inTbiktflea’s cheeks &rur>-<msiMfiic«t 
discontentment "■ * - 

Men cfo sometimes btwrayfhni by deeds, which to coiw»r 
they arc hardly drawn. -J Hooker, i. 9 )':• 

Nextjlpok 011 him that seemkfor counsel fit, 

\Vhose v silver locks bewray his store of days. ifFaitfttx., 

Thy speecfcAtwflyefA thee, $. Mali. xxvri, 73. ' 

Look as n sweet rose fairly budding forth;’;' • 

.. Bewrays her beAities.»the enamour’d moot. 

‘ . * Brown, Shepherd?t Pipe, Eel. 4. 

Bewra'yer. m. SAt^from bewray, ~] Betrayer; disco¬ 
verer; divulger. , 

a friend is turned, into an enemy, and a bemrayer of 
sccrgtfc the world is-just enough to^iccusc the perfidiousness 
of theniend. Addison, Sport. No. aaj. 

2 b Bewre'ck.* v. a. [from tercet-.] ]figuratively, 
from a wreck at sea, to ruin; to destroy. 

‘Sfl^was I, or I parted thenee, bewreckt. 

. Mir. for Magidthlet, p.Ito. 

Bewro'ugiit.# part, [from tt -might.] Worked. 

Their maids and their niukes, 

.At'xlandngs and wakes, 

' Had their napkins and posies. 

And tlie wipers for their noses. 

And their smocks all hetyrought 

With his thread which they bought. 73 . Jon sod, Masques. 

Best.# 71. s. [Turkish, beg.] A gorernour of a Turkish 
province. • 

The several beglerlicgs having under their jurisdiction many 
provinces, beys, agas, and others. By rout. 

Beyo'md.'J* prep, [begeonb, bejeonban, of be and 
jail, to go ; of which, jeonb is the participle passive; 
corresponding with our begone.] • 

1. Before; at a distance not yet reached. 

Whnt’s fame ? a fancy’d life in others breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death: 

Just what you hear, you have. Pope, Ess. on Man. 

2. On the farther side of. 

Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouhlst say. Who 
shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us ? 

Dent. xxx. 13. 

Now we arc on land, wo nre but between death and life; for 
we-wre beyond the old world and the new. Baron. 

We cannot think men beyond sea will part with their money 
for nothing. Locke. 

3. Farther onward than. 

He that sees a dark and shady grave. 

Stays not, hut looks beyond it on the sky. Herbert. 

4. Past; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of'mercy, if thou did’st this deed of death, • 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shnkspeare, K. John. 

K’i. Yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, aiulpow’r divine. Milton, P.T.. 

- The just, wise* and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impossible, or naturally beyond his 
power to do. South. 

Consider the situation of our earth; it is placed so conve¬ 
niently, that plants flourish, and animals live; this is mnttei'of 
fact, and beyond nil dispute. Bentley. 

5. Above; proceeding to a greater degree than. 
Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 

goodness, att} lpve of his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my conntfjS'- _ - Sidney. 

. Qag thing; in this enormous accident, i-vl must confess, to 
HenSyond all wonder. - Wot ton. 

Tp hi* expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
nes^ft;; f quarrels araonfst his servants, whereby his manufac¬ 
ture Ate disturbed, and his business neglected. Lock I, 

As far as they carry conviction to any man’s understanding, 
my labour may be 01 use; beyond the evidence it carries with 
it, I advise him not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 

6 . Above in cfccllfpcc,^ , 

, k •* 
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, ^ His satires are incomparably beyond JuvenalV; if to laugh 

* and folly, is tajte preferred to tailing and rfs:claiming. 

7. Kemotf < ‘ftlm’i not within the .xtth^rcfpfr ; 

With espial miii| whil*hd^tns^t its mNfr; ’ * 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for vrajgt beyond ofir qgtg. 

# m .» 

8. To go bcijokd, is to deceive; to circumvent. 

Site made earnest benefit of his jest, forcing hi# to do bar 
such services, as were both cumbersome and costly; while he 
still thought he went beyond her, because ills hfeart did not com¬ 
mit the idolatry. ’ Sid,»ey. 

That no man go beyond , and defraud. Iris brother iri? any . 
matter. tThcts, fv, 

Beyo’’no.# adv. At n distance; yonder. v * 

Lo ! where beyond he lyeth languishing, d. 

Deadly engored of a great wilde lionr. Sjx-nser, /•’. t&’iibi. 38. 

Bezant, or Besant.* n.s. [Fr. bPsatit.] Tfifettunrent { 
coin of old Byzantium, which was of gold. Wrclifl'e 
uses besaunt for a piece oftilver, St. Luke, xv. 8. But 
see Bizantine. Also the hernldick tenn for a$$und- 
let, nn«l supposed to have been adopted as an anttO- 
rial bearing by those who were in the holy war. . 

Be'zei,. 7 «. s. That part of a ring in which the 
Be'zjl. 5 stone is fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. 71. s. [from pa, against, and zahar , poison, 
Persick.] A medicinal stone, formerly in high 
esteem as an antidote, and brought from ,|hc East 
Indies, where it is said to be found in the dung of 
an animal of the goat kind, called pazan f the stone 
being formed in its belly, and growing to the size 
of an acorn, and sometimes to that of a pigeon’s 
egg. The peculiar manner of its formation, «is now 
supposed to be fabulous. •The name of this stone 
is applied to several chymical compositions, designed 
for antidotes; as mineral, solar, and jovial bezortrs. 

Savary , and Chambers. 
Bezoa'iidick.* adj. [from bezoar.] Coniposed of 
bezoar. 

When the disease it he plngue] was young, it was mitigated ' 
with rob of elder; with crabs eyes; spirits of hartshorn; theriac 
and vinegar; bizoardnk vinegar. Student, ii, 344; 

Bezoa'udi c'KS.*f* n. s. [from bezoar.] Medicines com¬ 
pounded with bezoar. - v 

The bezoardirks are necessary to promote sweat, and drive 
forth the putrified particles. J '•'foyer. 

To BEZZLE.* v.a. [old Fr. besler; bcsele, hejeez, 

• embezzled, Kclham, Norm. Diet. This is the pa- 
rent of our modern word embezzle, which Dr. John¬ 
son strangely thinks to be a corruption of imbed!.] 
to waste in riot. 

They that spend their youth in loitering, bezding, nnd har- 
loting. Milton, Ammadr. Hein. Deferne. 

1 have laid up a little for my younger son Michael, and thou 
think’st to bezzl- that, but thou shalt never be able to doit. 

Briium. nnd Ft. Kn. of the Burn. Pestle, ' 

Tliat divine part is sok’d away in'in, 

In sensual lust, and midnight bezeling. "■ '' 1 ‘ 

Martian, Scourge of Villainy, , 
Time will conic, ' ■* <j 

When wonder of thy errour will strike dumb . 4 . ■ •. iS ' 

Thy bezel'll sense. ’ Mnrston, Malcontents 

Bia'noi'i.ateu .7 adj. [from binus and angwhs^fk^ 

Bia'noulocs. 3 Having two comers or anj ^ 

■:4v 




BFAS.-f- n.s. [ biah , Fr. said to come from Hihay* . 
an old Oaulish wort!, signifying &oH |s.or th*qart f 
Dr. Johnson says; btlt may it not, with agypitch 
probability, be referred to the Gr. ( 3 ia, impetus?] '' 
1. The weight lodged on one side of a boyfjj whxch 
turns it from tbi straight line. , ' .1 

, • 3 B ,1 - ' ” ' 
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Madam, we’ll play at bowls-—-*? 1 ' ' ' 

—-’Twill mokevne think the World fc.full of rplis. .* ^ 

Ami that my fortune run* against thefgas:- i shpktpeare. 

2. Any thing which tiffins #$afig|o afterticular coarse; 
pr gives the direction 0 to Ills measures. 

You bCen mistook: , 0 

But nature to her Mu drew in that, Shabpear' 

This is that boasted bias of thy mind, 

.fjjjfcwhich one way to dullness ’tis inclin’d. thyden. 

y 'Morality influences men's lives, and gives a bias to all'their 
-‘fcions. ’* Locke. 

fit and humour, that expose vice and folly, furnish useful 
srsions,. Raillery under such regulations, unbends the mind 
from severer contemplations, without throwing it oft - from its 
& propea bi at. " Addison, Freeholder. 

'%* mature gives us, let it cheek our priilc, 

The VirtOd nearest to our vice ally’ll ; 

Rcgsortlhe bias turns to good or ill. rope, Ess. on Man. 

3. Propcnsion; inclination 

As for the religion of our poet, he seems to have some little 
1 bias toward' the opinions of Wickliffl Dry den,Fab. Prrf. 

7 VBi / as,“|~ v. a. [front the noun.] To incline to 
some side; to balance one way ; to prejudice. 

Q powerful Love! which Heaven or Nature 
Writ in the heart of every creature ! 

Whose amiable violence," 

And pleasing rapture of the sense, 

. Doth bias all things to that good. 

Which we desire not understood. 

Sir R. FAushau-t’ , TV. of Pastor Fido, p. 40. 

• - -Were I in no more danger to be misled by ignorance, than 
' I am to lie biassed by interest, 1 might give a very perfect ac- 
■ count. Locke. 

A desire leaning to either side, biasses the judgement strange¬ 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will he ex¬ 
cited to examine. Walls. 

Bi'as. adv. It seems fo be used adverbially in the 
'"following passage, conformably to the French, 

? une chose dv 6 / a is, to give any thing a wrong 
. interpretation. 

/ ’ Every action that hath gone before, 

' Whciyfcf ,we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim. 

Shakspcarc, Trod at and Crcssida. 
In th^following passage it seems to be an adjec¬ 
tive. Swelled, as the bowl on the biassed side. 
Thi s is not used. 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias check 
Qptt&ell the colick of putt Aquilon. 

Shakspcarc, Troilus and Cressida. 

BFajj-dhA. wi no.# 71. s. [from bias and Par¬ 
tiality. # 

In this extant moment, faith and troth, 

t rain’d purely from all hollow bias-draining, 
ds thee, with most divine integrity. 

From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome ! * 

Shakspcarc, Tr. and Cressida. 
Bigness.# n. s. [from bias ; old Fr. biaiseure.] An 
mclination or tendency to some side. Sherwood. 
BtB.'t m. s. [from bibere, to drink; because the bib 
tfothVeeeive the drink that the child slavers from 
the mouth, Minshctt. ] A small piece of linen put 

upon the breasts of children over thcir*clothes. 

We’ll have a bib, for spoiling of your doublet. 

Iteaum. and FI. The Captain. 
1 would fain know, why it should not he as noble 11 task, 

. to write upon a bib and hanging-sleeves, as on the bulla and 
ttreelexlsi. Addison on Medals. 

To BIB. v. n.[bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to sip; to 
drink frequently. 

He plnyeth with bibbing mothei'-Meroe, as though so named, 
beeatise she would drink mere wine without water. Camden. 

Un ppeasc a froward child, they gave him drftlk as often 
,a» hfejnffl so that he was constantly bibbing, and drank more 
M-®jBP^fefl|h°ura{lianIdid. Locke. 

V ' n - 
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Bjba'cious. a$. [bibakg ) Lat.] Addicted to drink- 

* tag. * >■■■-;■ Ui ; * v Diet. 

Bbba'city.^ n, s. lbibacita$f |$t,]' Xh<? qbhiity of 

slJriidung imidh. * ' V*. ~ 

J^FBBER.'f’ n.s. tftom To bib i bid F rabibironfr A 
tippler; a ma^that (m$ks often. < 

Be not amongst wine-bibom; amongst riotouA eaters of 
flesh. ' wJProv. xxi»..»p. 

BiuBLE-tiABBUSi* n. s. [A low expression, adopted 
from babble, yet used in sqipe places.] Prating; 
idle talk. 

Malvolio, Mafvolio, thy wits the heiirfens restore 1 endea¬ 
vour thyself to sleep, and (cave thy vtuh bibble-babtte. 

' Shakspeare,TwelftLjligbt. 

BFBLE.+ n.s. [from a book; calledj^ way 

of excellence, The Book.] “ i ' v 

1. The sacied volume in which arc contained the re¬ 
velations of God. . 

If we pass from the apostolie’c to the next ages of th^jj^dycli, 
the primitive Christians looked on their Bibles as thetf most 
important treasure. Government of the Tongue. 

We must take heed how we accustom ourselves to a slight 
and irreverent use of the name of Cod, and of the phases 
and expressions of the holy Bible, which ought not to be ap¬ 
plied upon evVry slight occasion. TWvtson. 

In questions of natural religion, we should confirm and im¬ 
prove, o» connect our reasonings by the divine assistance of the 
Bible. fVatls. 

2. .Any great book. Obsolete. It is so used by 
Chaucor, and said by Mr. Tyrwhitt to be adopted 
from the French; but I am obliged to agree with 
l)r. Jamieson, in admitting that no such direct usage 
of the word Duel's itself. 

Tottcllen all, wold passcu any bib/e. 

That o w her is. Chaucer, Chan. Ycomanncs Tate. 

All these nrmis that there jweren. 

That they thus on their cotis weren— 

Men might make of ’hem a bib/e. 

Chaucer, Ilmue of Fame. iii. 244. 

Bi'ble-bearing.# adj. [from bible and beati] Carry¬ 
ing a bible; a very significant word to denote a 
hypocrite thus employing himself “ to be seen of 
men.” 

A saint-seeming and bible-bearing hypocritical puritari?* 

Mountagu’s Appeal to Creiar, p. 43. 

Bi'blicai..# adj. [from bible.1 Relating to the 

Bible. 

To make a biblical version faithful and exact, so that it may 
represent the true text of the original in the best manner, is 
very different from giving it “ a shewy and modernized” ap¬ 
pearance. Abp. Ncwcome, Ess. on the Trantl. of the Bible, Besto. 

Augustine and Jerome corresponded upon bib/iral Subjects 
infinitely less important. Parson to Traois, p. ;,oj. 

Bibho'grapher. n. s. [from faGxif, and yfxpu, to 
write.] A man skilled in literary history, and ill 
the knowledge of books; a transcriber. Diet. 

Bibliographical.# ") adj. [from bibliography.’] Re- 

BAliogra'phick. 3 lating to the knowledge of 
books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.# n.s. [Or. ^M>>ncl ygcitpu, 
Fr. bibliographic.] Tlic science of a bibliographer; 
the knowlcdjm of literary history. l$jj| 

BIBLIOMANIA .# n.s. [Gr. Aft/w arid p*A&"Er. 
bibliomanie.] The rage of possessing bookja; book- 
madness. The word, both in French and - English, 

* is modem; liut the malady, if it may so be called, 
is encreasing; and he who wishes to notice the gra¬ 
dations of this tage, in order that he may avoid 
admission into a literary b^nm, or may know how 
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to manage, , without a keeper, big; “ wiling chains 
and. sweet captivity,^ ?fliipoi do btifter^th aac dnsalt 
.the Beaton#'Mr. ^bdiji’f/reatise, 
mania , *■ fe;# 
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t* After mahy bwkJriags blttrut the English and Scotch, a 
truce first , < ^dd§P(fr w n r d» a*ppace was concluded .betwixt our 
ting ami king Inqp* fjfaigbrt, Hift, t^jUen. VIII. p.376 
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*sdSistantiv#£ bibliomane. V. Morijfc Gr. and Fr. 

' Diet, Etymofog.] .He whb is smitum with a rage 
’ ‘ for $ooks. " • 

"BiBr!io'4*ow^T.#^n. s. [Gr. fk&tlu and iroAnr, Fr. bib- 
* liopole.'L A boo^pller. " r 

BiBLuiTirreAE. -^ : pcom bibliotheca, Lat.] Belong* 
mjafea library? • Diet. 

BiBMtrrHECARV.# n.s. [Gr. fStfrlo ?and 9 «*w, Fr. hib- 

- liothicaire.'] A librarian. This is bo modern 
ward. 

AJp<ipjtcr Doctor James, th* incomparably industrious and 
, leattftil bibliothecary of Oxford. 

Bp. Units Honour of the Married Clergy, i. 18. 

BibMothf/kf .4 n. s. [Fr. bibliolheqw.'] A library. 

- This is a very old word in our language. 

BaFAleuimis] nnirhe cominendeth a bildyttheke or library 
in YontC. Bale’s Cum ins. Iceland’s Journey. 

We being present, tins king asking him how 1 rising thousand 
volumes he had gotten together in his bibliolhcke; he answered, 
that' .for the present he had no more than two hundred thou¬ 
sand. . Donne, Hist, of the Sept uagint, (16j 3,) p. % 6. 

Bi'BtTious. nd]. [ bihulus , Lat.] 'I hat which has the 
quality of drinking moisture; spungy. 

Strow’d bibulous above, 1 see the sands, 

The pebbly gravel next, ami gutter’d rocks. Thomson, Autumn. 
Bica'pseeak. adj. [ bicupsularis , Lat.] Having the 
seed vessel divided into two parts. 

Bice. »■ s. The name of a colour used in painting. 

I Lis either green or blue. 

Take green bice, and order it ns von do your blue bice, you 
diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Peacham. 

liinCoys.5 adj ‘ U>ic<Th Ucipith ’ Lat<] 

t. I Tavirtg two beads. 

Wlulejtncn believe bicipitous eonformation in any species, 
they admit a gemjpation of principal parts. Brown, Fnlg. fa r. 

1. It is applied to one of the muscles of the arm. 

A piece of flesh it exchanged from the bicipital muscle of 
eitiier party’s arm. Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

To BI CKER.'}' t>. w. [bicre, Welsh, a contest.] 

1. To skirmish ; to tight without a sot battle; to fight 
oifond on. Ibis is a very old Eng. verb, and is 
noneed in the Prompt. Parv. “ bickerynge or fight¬ 
ing®, /mgtto, dimico 

' Not is it to be considered to the breaches of confederate na¬ 
tions whose mutual interest is of such high consequence, 
though their, merchants bicker in the East Indies. 

- •; 4 Milton, of lief, in ling. 1 ). *. 

2. To quivfcr; to ploy backward and forward. ^ 

And from about him fierce effusion rowl’d 
Of smoke, anil bickering flame, and sparkles dire. Alilton, P. 1 .. 

An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool, 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid enreer, 
ArrasMtbO'Mckering stream. Thamtan, Winter. 

Bi'ci$£RER.'fP«. s. [from the verb.] 4$. skirmisher. 

'•$0 » Sherwood. 

Bt'citERfiitG.# n. [from bicker. This is an old Eng. 
substantive; twolfeamples of which had been hither¬ 
to admitted among the illustrations of die verb/) 
Quarrel; skirmish. 

They-fell to such n bickering that he got a halting, and lost 
his picture, r Sidney. 


, -G longer stay, 

« shaltlfcgui our ancient 4 _. 

A champion; fitter for a troop of pigmies, to traffga reed in 
their. bickerings witbvonnes, u?an to lie committed with ally 
reusOhablcor scholar-like natogoidst: * 

Bp. Hall, Honour oftkr MarriodUClcrgy, 

The bickering was doubtful and intricate, pan on the water, 
part on the sands j not without loss of some eminent aieh on 1 
. the English tide. Mdlon, Hist, of Eng. b. j. - 

Then was - the war shivere<l, as it were, into snwl frays and 
bickerings. # Mdlon, Hist, of Eng, b. j.' 

JBj'ckermfnt.# n.s. [from bicker. Quarr^. ^ 

ArtegalI, arriving happily, tf' 

Did stay awhile llieir greedy tnekerment, ' v ¥ 

Till he Had questioned the caAe of their dissent. 

Spenser, F. OFy. iv. 6 . 

Bicker n. n. s. [apparently corrupted front iepkirtiri.] 
An iron ending in a point. /■■■ 

A blacksmith’s anvil is sometimes made with a pike or 
birkern, or bcakiron, at one end. Moron. 

Bico'une. } adj. [bicornis, Lat.] Having, two ' 
Bico'rnocs. 3 horns. 

We should be too critical, to question the letter Y, or bi- 
rornous element of Pythagoras; that is, the making of the horns 
equal. * Broum, Fidg. Err. 

Bico'rporal. adj. [ bicorpor. , Lat.] Having two 

bodies. 

To BID.*f v v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have bid, or 
bidden. [Goth, bittdan, anabiudatt, to bid, to com¬ 
mand ; bibriaiij .Sax.] 

1. To desire; to ask; to call; to invite. ^ , 

I am bid forth to supper, Jessica; 

There are my keys. Shakspcttre, Aferch. of Venice^ 

do ye into the highways, and, as many as you skill find, 
bid to the marriage. ’ ‘ AfatWxxii.y, 

We ought, when we are hidden to great feasts and meetings, 
to lie prepared beforehand. HakcuriU. 

2. To command ; to order: before things or persons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, T ’\ S ‘ 

lie met the nightmare, and her ninefold. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakspearc, IfafeaF. 

He chid the sisters, • 

When first they put the name of king upon me. 

And bade them speak to him. Shakspearc, Alaebeih. 

Haste to the house of sleep, and bid the god, 

Who rules the nightly visions with a nod, 

Prepare a dream. llryden. Fables. 

Curse on the tongue that bids this general joy. 

—Can thuy be friends of Antony, who revel 

When Antony’s in danger? Drydrn, Jl/frr Lore. 

Thames heard the numbers, as he flowed along. 

And bade his willows learn the moving song. Pipe. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come, 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. Wgitf, 

3. To offer; to propose: as, to bid a price; [Dutch, 
bieden, to bid money for;j to promise. 

•Come, and be true.— , ' » ' 

— Thrm bidst me to my loss: for true to tltce 
Were to prove false. Shakspearc, CymbeliMc," 

When a man is resolute to keep his sins while he liana 
yet unwilling to relinquish all hope, lie will embrace, that pro- 
tession which bids fairest to the reconciling those so HUtaht in¬ 
terests. ' Decay of Piety. 

As when the goddesses came down of old, -sA. 

With gift, their young Dardenian judge they try if, ; 

And earl 1 bade high to win Inm to them tide. Gtmtvilte, 

To give interest a share in friendship; is to sell it by inch of 
candle; he that bids most shall have ft; and wheiv.iGs mer¬ 


cenary, there is no Spending on it. j&Sfr onTkmndtUp. 






A. Philips . 


BID 

4. To proclaim-; to offer; ^rtojnaftkeknomby sojjtvc 

puhlick voice... ' J 

Our bwi^hri(».Ai^'%n'd® ; %if|jyei((hfcg day 
My. katdii^TbouMu fHM|h Sew’d, then forc’d away. 

• -*,V 4 - Z ‘ Gay.Wk - 

5. To ptptfoxutee,^ declare. A 

^ <f You are retift’tfV ... 

if yon were a feastAone. not 
! hostess of th» meetm|; pray you, bid 
iese linkmWn frteudsfo’s Welcome. Shakspcare. 

ivors.as we passed by them, put their arras a little abroad; 
ith is fhjrir gesture when they bid any welcome. Bacon. 

HoWjlfldiui, shall a Ttoriian, sore repuls’d, 

i Greet,fflParrivafto this distant isle 'f 
How jmLyo u welcome to these shutter'd legions ? 

*L6. TOTOnouftcc. 

& tit hylblf and Oxford, with five thousand men, 

*. .* Shall cross the seas,- and bid false Edward battle. 

■■ f Shakspcare, Hen. VI. 

' vi Snip'd war to all that durst supply 

‘ The plnce of those her cruelty made die. Waller. 

« yhe ^jliptivc cannibal, opprost with chains, 

,;,.YOT,bravej> his foes, reviles, provokes, disdains; 

, • GfadpreTierre, uutamcablc, and proud, 

He mis defianre to the gaping crowd, 

And. spent at last, and speechless as he lies, 

* With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville, 
ft To pray. [Goth bidet, prayer. Sec Bead.] 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither iirfhi rti (> od speed, a SI. John, 10. 
When they desired him to tarry longer with them, liceon- 
■jj> sented not, hut bade them farewell. de/s, xviii. it. 

8 . To bid beads, is to distinguish each bead by a 

ppnyeiv 

.-gjjjsv Jfly some haycock, or some shady thorn, 

He bills his heads both eve\i song mid morn. llryden. 

HI'daLE. n. s. [from bid and alr.~] An invitation of 
>friepds to drink at a poor man’s house, and there 
!!. .Jo Contribute charity. DU t. 

Jhi-nDEN. pSk. pass, [from To bid .] 

I, Inyfted. 

There were two of our company bidden to a Jfeast of the fa¬ 
mily. 44. Hae»n. 

'. Madam, the bidden guests arc come. A. Philips. 

ii ;(%nnjandcd. 

Sps these that early taint the female soul, 

■Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 

" .Tetnh infants cheeks a bidden blush to know, 

•iAuctliule hearts to flutter at a bean. Pope, Rape of Ike Lock. 

„ it. s. [Sax. bibbqi.] One who offers or 

proposes a price, l)r. Johnson says. But it tbr- 
• v mcrly meant a commander, a prescrihor of laws to 
?'W Iiers - V. Cotgrave and Sherwood. 

* !*. lie looked upon several dres-.es which hung tl\ere, exposed 

-jf?;.tq(.*lie purchase of the best bidder. Addison, Sped, 

n.s. [from bid,] 
iPCommnud; order. 

How, sayst thou, that Macduff denies his person 
1 bidding? Shaktpeurc, Macb. 

.* 'Afklp secund bidding, darkness fled, 

S fronfjrfrul order from disorder sprung. Milton, P.I.. 
Soinriiercial language.] The proposal of price 
hat is to be sold. 

• JF^JJIDE.'f- v. a. [Goth, bcidan, Sax. biban.] To cn- 
1. dure ; to suffer : commonly to abide. 

IPoo^rmked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

1 0 " That me the;|jc!iingt»f this pitiless storm. Shakspeare. 

’ t, r The warjFjjutch this gathering storm foresaw, 

Aad diirst hot bide it on the Eiigl^h coast, Drydcn, < 

* VPo Bj j>f. v. n. 

h dwell; to.live; to inhabit. -» 

f,bl(|fes'bO 11100 shall bow of themihat bide 

or under earth fr jp, Jfilton, P. L. 


e^r\ Madjeth. 


BIF 

2. To remain in ft plaflt. 

. m. <u&St£lS&2 Sk*. 

:./l.cA|t|'* <kWfch to xmlihPfc M 

^-Tq continue itf a statfc. m *, * 

* And they ahftJf thejriftfc iHt Btill in, unbclwf, shall be 

grafted in. J ” f Rom„st*Ui M 

: 4. It lifts probably all the signification^ of WRo word 
abide 1 whi^ sec: bgt it being grown som$vfmt 
obsolete, the, examples of its, various ifieahmgs are 
not easily found. * u 

Bidf/ntae. adj. [bidem, Lat.] Hjjtting two tcct^i. ' 
111 management of forks is not to be helped when they ark 
onlt bidcntal. , * ' w Suiff, 

Biue't.# n. s. [Fr.] JVIonnge calls it a little 
says, the etymology is difficult to be found?^* 

I will retiirn to myself, mount my bidel in a dance; and "cur¬ 
vet upon iny eurtal. , 11 . Jonsan, Masques. 

Br'iiixo. n.s. [from bide.^ Residence; liiibitftptpi. 

At Ah'. weep has my eonstant biding been. 

Bh/nniai.. adj. [bU /inis, Lat.] Of the contifmftnce 
of two years. 

Then why should some be very long lived, others only an¬ 
nual or biennial ? Ray on the (.'nation. 

Bie'nniau.y.* adv. [from biennial.'] At tWroturn 
of two years. 

BiF.n.'j' w. s. [from To bear, as fereirum, in Latin, 
from /no. Sax. baijie, old Fr. btere,R cotfhnj A 
carriage or frame of wood, on which the’Uead are 
carried to the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies. 

Nor wait’d of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Spmser, F.Q, 
They bore him burefae’d on the bur, •*), 

And \’ih his grave rain’d many a tear. Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

He must not float upon his watery bin- 
Unwept. Mill on, Lycidas. 

Griefs always green, a household still in tears: ^ 

Sad pomps, a threshold throng’d with daily biers, ‘f r 
Ami liveries of black. JJrydcn, Jug, 

Make as if you hanged yourself, they w ill convey youpfltody 
out of prison in a bier. Arbulhmt, John Bull. 

Bi'eii-hai.k.* n.s. [froinAAr and balk. Ss^Salk.] 
The church-road for burials, along wluclk|p: corpse 
is carried. s 

Where their ancestors left, of their lafid; a broad arid «dS- 
eicnt bier-balk to carry the corps to the Christian-sepulture; 
how men pinch at such bier balks, which, by long use and'eus- 
torn, ought to be inviolably kept for that purpose. 

Homilies, B.ii. ayy. 

Bi'esting.'|~ u. s. [byjrinj, Sax. probtibly (rombeisls, 
Goth, leaven, S. Mark, viii. 15.3 The firs fa p i illc 
given' by a cow after calving, which is very mick. 
Written also becstniug, and westing. See BSests 
incs. 

So may the first of all our fells lie thine. 

And both the becstniug of our goats and kino. 

B. 

And twice besides, her biestings never fail 
'i’o store the dairy with a brimming pail, 

Bifa'kious. adj. [bifariits, Lat.] Twofold; what may 
be understood two ways. Diet, 

Bi'fehous. adj. [biferens, Lat.] Ba^gfi’iii^twice 

rifr 

Bi'fiu. 7 a/lj. [bifidus, Lat.,a botanica l fr™- ] 
Bi'fidated. 3 Dividct^nto two; split tgroliwo/ 
opening with a cleft. 

Bi fold. adj. [from burn. Lot. and /old.] Twofold; 
double. 

If beauty have a foul, this is not she; 

If fouls guide vows, if voWs ar e san ctimony, 

If sanctimony be t h^g o 4 g * 



dr 




BIG* 

If there be rule in unity itself, & ,, , 

This is not-sbe; Q madigietBof^Wsel ^ 

J-liait jceuie jets jm edwmhiga^^hyseliVf 

tf&r Ajlfcj/wwr, 

Bi form."# aSj. [Eiftt. 

Havitig a double fong. 

I^o«».whoM TOnstfe-tcemdS^omb tMjffinrth 
;•- Iteceidd, what much if mourn’d, a Si/brt* birth." ^ ,.i 

' W ■;£} Croxall, Trpnslgof ()rid^ Met am , ,$. 

Bifo'rmedc. any. [6//om/j$kLat.] "tJornpounded of 
t>vo forms or bodgfc. # 

BiSc/itsiml# mf. [old Fr. bifomift.'] A double 
,>form; atwofofPsMpe. • Cut grave. 

S things he spike of the biformity 
izolfins;, what mongrel sort 
wights; how monsirous-shitji’d they be; 

. th#t man and beast in one consort. 1 

' ’’ Afore, Song of the Saul, P.». C. 3. St. 70. 

Bt'fro'ntf.d.* tfdj. [Lat. bifrons-l Having two 

case of vizards o’er his head, • 

That he may look bifrunted as lie sjieaffs. 

’ ’ Ji.Jonson, Poetnster, v. 3. 

Bm/itCATifb. rt(\j. [from linns, two, anAjurca, n fork, 
LtA] Shooting out, by a division, iijfo two heads. 

■ >’ liSninU white piece, bifurrated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all ovor. Woodward. 

piFb'UCA /, rioN.'f~ 11. s. [old Fr. bifurcation.'] ’Division 
, inHjNfto'o; opening into tw'o parts. 

.... The (list eataehrestical mid fur derived similitude, it hol<ls 
with man ; that is, in a bifuna/i <«, or division of the root into 
tivo part" tiro Vn/g. JCr 

BIG.'}~ adj [This word Junius derives from 'iay/iiGy ; 
Skinner from bug, which, in Danish, signifies the 
l icily, y Ai in-dim says, it is contracted frdln the 
■ Dutch buyrkigh, i. e. great-bellied. “ He looks very 
bun of it,” i. e. big of it, is an old Eng. phrase. See 
Etyin. Diet. 1691. V. Bio. “A bog fellow” is also a 
bold, sawey fellow. Sv r Itav’s Kng. Words.] 

I, Hhving comparative bulk, greater or less. 
A < jteouhl.-d oi'i-wn, to a o.aii win> sails in it, is, I think, the 
biggiW object that lie tan see in motion. Spectator. 

3 - V1CI& balk : large. 

Both W addition and division, eitlier of space or duration, 
when tilt; idea undpr considcratioii hecomes very fag, or very 
small, it!) precise bul\ becomes obscure and confused. forte. 
3. Teeming; pregnant; great witfc young: with the 
particle t at A. <- 

Aj**r big with young bath seldom been seen. Bacon. 

, EMH$ on yonder swelling bush, 
nth inuny a common rose, 


f^Surly bud begun to blush. 


Waller 


4 ,, Sometimes with of, but rarely. 

. ' ilis gentle liuly, 

WgMM* gentleman, our theme, deceas’d 

As Mrwas born. S/uA-tpcare, Cymbcline. 

5. rWitliouAjjw particle. 

> lake a ‘‘Wmjte at sight of loathsome meat 
Ready to cast,™ yawn, I sigh, and sweat. I 

■ 1#' Pope, Satire of Bonne Versified. 

6. Full of something; and desirous, or about, to give 
it yea#. . 

■ $The|S&&th’ important day, 

Big with t|iet|K of Cato and of Rome. A Addison. 

JmM big umh knowledge of approaching trees, 

IWiwnceof augurs, Ifalithrcsesjosit. Pope. 

7. DStctiafed; .swoky rcod^co burst: used often of 

the «#R>cts of pasBmi, as grief, rage.' w 

1%' heart kbigi get thee apart and weep, v 

*■' ShaJtspcare, Jtdm Ccesar. 

8 . GreatJn air and mien; proud; swellingX tumid; 

haughty jMrly. * 

. v • a * w* . 



BIG 

. Hot else, uucUUtbut with a »od bold jface, , 

Andl«ai,% w»rC«^ 'em k stately pace T/; - , 

i A » .., ,■».«• . Spenser^ Tale. 

To the meanef^Wrilt’ SWkpownlB tlnf 6oui*,s*e«n ao^p- 
, what solemn, co\,i»g, and tkngerofojgfkffik, t«Be, apj answer. 
W'b- «•>> ■ '''t» ^ ’ “»*- 

If you" ia«l lookt^ 1 big, and spit at Jfitt.jtf itd 1 
" , Shajcspear^ 

In his prosperous scagdh. be fislWrnler the rep 
a man of mg looks, and of awcuu^W abject.spirit. 

Or does the mail i’ tli’ moon kiok'iig, ' .* 

Or wear a huger periwig, 

Than our own native Uniaticks. , ..... 

Of governments that once made such a none, IMS looked so^ 
big in the eyes of mankind, ns being founded uptg^ke deepest 
counsels,and thisstrongestforce; nothingremainsof^hembut 
• a name. j&outh. 

Thou thyself, thus insolent in state, d ‘’ M. 3 

Art but perhaps some country magntratc, 

Whose power extends ho farther than to speak 
Big on the bench, and scanty weights to break. 

To grant big Thraso valour, Phoruiio sense. 

Should indignation give, at least oflence. 

9. Great in spirit; lofty; brave. 

What art thou ? have not I 
An arm ns big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Thy words I grant, are bigger: for 1 wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakspcarc, CyffitiRnes 

Bit;.# n. s. A particular kind of barley; a commpR 
word in Yorkshirc^and Cumberland. 

To build. 


'■■'js 




Gam, 

a, m 

'• «7 


To Big.* [Sax. byjjan.] 


See Biggin, :. 


BFGAM.* h. s. [old Fr. bigame, Lat. bigamus, on# 
twice married, Cotgrave. I.at. bis, and Gr. •yapsTv.'] 
Some parts thereof teach ns ordinances of soine'aposti^, ns 
the law of bigamy, or St. Paul’s ojdaiuing, that a bigam dpuld 
not be a deacon or priest. 

Bp. Peacock, in the Life of him by Lewisj'p.llfS. 
No bigami, tliat is, none that had been lance married^otfpaat' 
as married widows were capable of it, [the benefit of;<lcrgy,} 
because such could not receive orders. ...... 


& 


Burnet, JlisteRtform. il. jujjf, 

B/gamjst.T ii.s. [l/gtmus, low Lat.] One llliat bag 
coimnitted bigamy, rice Bigamy. 

By the pupal canons, a clergyman, that has stTvife, cantJbtV 
have an ecclesiastical benefice; much less can a bigamifjt\HkVI 
such n benefice, according to that law. 

An.l so it shall appear plainly, that their false god Viawin is 
not very hard to unmask, that lie was a mortal man, and one of • 
the sons of the other Lantech, the prime bigamiit and chapter 
of marriage. Bonne, Hist, if the Sepluagint, p. aoi. 

Bi'oAMt.T ii.s. [bigamia, low Lat.] See Big. tiff, 

1. The crime of having two wives at once. 

flniidnl determined to commence a suit against Martin, fur 
bigamy and incest. Arbuthnot and l*dpe. 

2. [In the, canon law.] The marriage of a second 

wife, or of a widow, or 4 woman already debauched; 
which, in the church of Rome, were considered, as 
bringing 11 man under some incapacities for eccle¬ 
siastical offices. ;p; r ‘ 

We have spoken of higamie or twisc mnrying, that 1 
arc excluded from the ministeric, wliiehe have maried at 
Maii^n 011 the Marriage of Priests, Ijf4, sigitiji 

3. The state of being twice married. Dr. ’ 
had confounded the following passage of Shakspqi 


with the first definition of bigamy, where it 
polygamy, a crime; when it here means onlvmawy-.i,'* 
imr either t wo viriritlS SUCCeSsivelv. or once nBtriT&tff*. I 

. beerpptonqtiiiced 

by a canon, infamous.. t *;%*■' $». 

A beauty-waning und distreswd widow— 

Reduc’d the pitchanAheight of all his tbqtufhts, 

To base declension " 





B l G 

Thu Juke being in yew, and wtfhuM.hwr, hough g$ oov» 
immarried,_bv.hi» old. wile’*»feeeaW oiP late: ’ .jyt.wt Jg^tM 


labour hard that’ lie so rejflMni^ersuin 
not w acceptable an eState-MC r * 

■ 4 ’ M .#<■§! H y i&r E. Sdudys, State af Religion. 
■■$ My ruirslb-lor l badtonc, because I’m cold, 

: Divote’dJier$l|f, the cause being in met£ ... - ^' - fp 

That^|p^|ake't>o new mMbamy, DoiaTs i’oems, p‘. 17*. 

t&d j)eltijj\ 

"regnantj with onvrd ;.,gre«t with young. 

When we hat* laugnt to see the sails conceive, 

■ow bigbclfied with tflfe Wanton Wind. ShaKspcarc. 

ChllJ^iil and bigbctlied -women require antidotes »oiiu*\vhat 
more gs^ful to the palate. • Harvey. 

80 rnlBjr wclUsluipcd innocent virgins yrc blocked up, and 
waddig^ip Ubi down like bight th •d women. Addition. 

^W^ptirsireu mu- march, to the terror of the market people, 
ppl life miscarriage of half a dozen bigbctlied women. Addison. 

’a. having a largo belly, or'protuberance. • 

Now snalt thou never see the salt Inrset 
Wit mb b u'-bcllird gallon flag-met. Up. Halt's Satires, B.6. S. r. 
td IIejJ|iam Rufus] was in stature somewhat below the u-u.d 
^iSfciilR, smaiig-trcllied. Surf I, His 1 . of ling, ltd d 11 of li'. 11 ■ 

,$h'GfeQNi&).# adj. [from big and bnur.l Having 
hUrffe bones; stout; very strong. 

even big-boned villains—armed with bloody mind:! and 


B 


deadly how-strings. Sir T. tlerberCs Travels, p. 18c. 

Jiig-bon’d, and large of limbs, with sinews strong. 

Dry den, Pal. and Arrite. 

il'tiCORKEi).# adj. [from big and corn.'] Having 
large grains. 

The strength of b'g-cor.i'd powder. 

Dryden, Ann Mirnh. 4 .14 9. 

71. s. [teguin, Fr. from the cap worn by 



etd^M&faedy; is much larger titan 
bg^j0j^is three oxen’s brains.,, - 
jMyy ontbeCrcatiok.. 

alftpf /cpmparaittyo 

At v 

■ationsjBf several bignesses. 


ie nuns, called Bdguiu$, as some assert; though 
others think that the nuns were so called iron* woar- 
4 m, this kind of cap.] 
r. Mcap like one ol’tliosc worn by c hildren. 

. >; Sleep now! 

-X Yctnot so sbund, and half so deeply sweet, 

% ...-As ae, whose brow with homely jfegm boned, 

1 'Snores outtlie watch of night. ’ Shahpearej Hc:i. IV. P. II. 
^ A biggfk he had got about his 1 -riioi-, 
in hi* headpiece he felt a sore paine. 

•• “p Spenser, Shop. Col. Afup, v. *4.1. 

You that have been a courtier from the biggin to the night- 

cop. JJ.JoHSon, ICjticoi/ic. 

2. A building. [Sax. byggau, In build , Sued, byggiu 
whence the old Verb, to bigge, in Chaucer and Wie- 
s „. »lfe.] '"This is yc-t a common word in the Worth of 
y- England: the town of Sivbiggin signifies nezcbuilt 
upr tiewbuilding. 

jHGHT. n. s. It is explained by Skinner, the cireum- 
.... fercncc of a coil of rope. *. 

,'GLY.ddv. [from fog.] Fumidly: haughtily; with 
, blustering manner. 

WoulcTst thou not rather choice a small renown, 

.. thfi^a(»y’r of some poor paltry U 

• it^firlo;Iook, and barbarously lo pciik; 

1 .TqgZftUnd lilte weights, and scunty measures break ? Dryden. 
^ Warn kED.* adj. .[from big and nmnt.] Having a 
ruFtiat orjfanious name. 

- i* ' Go, take physick; doat upon 

" ‘Some big-nam’d composition; , 

The qi^lcuIous doctor’s mystick bills, 

.* Certain hard,Word^anade into pilb. Crmhaw’s Poems, p. 408. 

^ji^GNESS. p. S. [from fog. 

1. Bulk; gfeatneSs of quantity. 4 

’% iiftpinicum be laid below, and about the bottom of a root, 
I caity* the. root to growto an excessive bigne* t, ■» Bacon. 
awertfeuMtuied at the bigncti and upcooth deformity 

^ £>?*%?** 1Wtt ’ 


BIG 

The brain of n 
' any other|t^r| 

SUlTcral sorts^td, rays r 

which, accordirijj!fo their l Stwres, e^L'ito'sehsfftionsiof ierdral 
eolouts; add the *ir, according to their bignesses, excitcsftcn- 
sations of several sounds. ^cwton'rd^ticks, 

B1 ti: s. [ r f$e etymology -.if iliis word i» 

unknown; yjiut it is supposed, by A Cgindcn and 
others, to take its rise from som^i&ccimonal phfasl^ 
I)r. Johnson says. .Bullokar, in his oltl English 
Expositor, says, that “ the word came iutn_ Eng¬ 
land out of Nornr.mdy, where it contin uMpd ' , thia 
day in die sense of an hypocrite, and ahto asrrijpg- 
lous or sii'pcrstitiousperson.'’ Cotgravc likewise gives 



inoaiiin^ exactly wbut Btillokar 1ms stated. Batba- 
zun thinks it a corruption of Visigoth. Mr. Malone 
is of the same opinion, and produces the wonLhy the 
, process of Vi si got, Bisigof, Bigot ; the v an^^eftig 
it common change in old French. It appears that 
Bigots mean a barbarous people, in an old^Hjteuch 
, romance, c ited by lloquefbrt in his Gloss.' tie? la 
Lang.' Horn. But Roquefort seems to side with 
those who pretend that the word is from the Germ. 
by Got/, i. e. by the Deity. It is to be traced, in iny 
opinion, to the low Lai. begutta, one of the appella¬ 
tions of the mins called begums. V. du Lutt&p in V. 


Brguini. The abbreviation into bigot is easyand 
the application of ihroted, which has been given to 
bigot, certainly belongs to the beguin. It loolwas it 
•Speglit, the old editor of Chaucer, considered beguin 
and bigot as synonimous : for he explains tlidm as 
superstitious hypocrites. Nor has Frands Tiijjpia, in 
his remarks on -Speglit. in 1590, disjoined tBpew cmls, 
hut hiis considered them together. SetiipjHlustn of 
Gower and Chaucer, 1810, p. 42.J- A man unrea¬ 
sonably devoted to a certain party; prejMicrd in 
fax our of certain opinions; a blin<f’zeamt. It is 
used often with lo before the olijeet of zeal; as* a 
bigot to the Cartesian tenets. * r;jits'' 

Who ever fit so impertinent a bigot, as to find faiilbwneiftlic 
hills and c[iles of cooked and unequal bodies are ■uadgfe'ttiect 
without a miracle by some, iron bodies, or some bcui^n BolsU-r- 
injjs ? l!p. Taylor, Artifie. Ihmdsom » p. 6o. 

Religious spite, and jiious spleen bred I tbs t 
This quarrel, which so Ions; the bigots uuist. ‘ ifaB- Trite. 

In philosophy and religion, the bigots of all p 
rally the most positive. 

IIi'got.* adj. [from the substantive;.] -^Blgotechcf, 
The same fortune once happened to Molierr, mgdie occasion 
of his Tnftufle, which notwithstanding afterwards Tibs seen the 
light in a country more bigot than otir’s, tod is accounted 
utiiongst the best pieces of that poet. 

Dry den, Vttnberhain^ 

Bi'goted.'I' Mj. [old Fr. bigotte, fix 
make superstitious. jGotgrave.] Blind 
sessed in favour of something ^Trationa 
with to. * * 

Bigoted <<Ttlu» idol, we disclaim 
Rent, health, and case, for nothing but a name. 

Presbyterian merit, during the reign of Umjt Wink, bigoted, 
and ill-advised piiiup, Mjpputedfe <? Swift, 




Garth, 
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Bi'gotedly. if: ado ., [fcprii III the manner 

oFa bigot; pertyi^Ciqttialy j'sitper^iilMj^ '. 

Bl'oOTRY. «. A“ ; [fr(Jfc p£oU * **’ i,. 

1, Blind zeal; ;; prejudice; ^jiireasoithbti! ,{® 

fivout of party or opinions: with the'jparliatat tofts' 

Wore it not {v a bhralry loilfk own tMtttits, we eonufiinrdly 
imagine, that so nilanf ubsuf&^Vtokcd^iWl bl«pdy principles, 
should protend to support themselves by the gospel. Walls. 

2 . The practice or tenet of %bigot. v 

Our silence makes our adversaries think we persist in those 
bigotries, which all good amt’sensible men despise. Pope. 

Bi'c.sou [From big and sound.'] Having 

a pomppus sound. 

jUg-toiihding sentences, and words of state. 

1 Iij^, Hall's Satires, B, r. S, />, 

Bi / gsSwln.'|' adj. [from big and svcoln.] 'J.'urgiti; 
ready to burst. • 

Scarce can I refrain 
Ttap execution of my biy-swolu heart 
Vpon that Clifford, that cruel chilli- killer. . 

, Shaksgeare, K. 11, /I. PI. P. 111. 

The big-swoln waves in the Iberian stream. 

Drayton's Pely/bion, S. I. 

Might, my bi".:ie<tin heart 

Vent all its griefs, and gi,o a loose to sorrow. Aildison, Colo. 

BlG-wDlu.it ED. adj, [from big and adder.] Having 
large udders; havflig dugs swelled with milk. 

Now driv'u before him, through the arching rock. 

Carin', tumbling heaps on heaps, the limiumber’d flock, 
llin-ndd. i'J ewes, and goals of fema.le kind. Poj>e, Odyssey. 

Bf'LA!*cj,it. 11. s. 'Jh’landir. Fr. ] A smalt vessel of 
abofft; eighty tons burden, used for the carriage ol 
good-. It is a d of hoy. manageable by four or 
ilYe men, and has masts and sails after the yiatmcr 
of n c $hov. They are used chiefly in I lolland, as 
being particularly lit for the canals. 

Savanj , and Tuvnux. 

Like bihiailes to creep 

Along the coast, mid hind in view to keep. Dryden. 

IVjLr,KR«v.'f~ ii. a, [from bilty;. Sax. a bladder, and 
bet'll/ , according to Skinner; vitis id tea. Or from 
the f?$t. bhibarr , ;i blackberry, or whortleberry.'J A 
fsm:dr"shrub; and ti sweet berry of that shrub; 
whortleberry.- 

Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt tl-ou leap; 

There pinch the maids ns blue »s bilberries.' Shaksprarc. 

Bl'i-no."}' //. s. [corrupted from fiiiboa , where the best 
weapon's are made.] A rapier; a sword. 

To' be compassed like a good bubo, in tius.ciiTmnlercnce of 
a peek, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakspctn e. 

Add in their country’s right, at Cre.sy, thosethut stood, 

\iul that at Poitiers batli’d their bilboes in French blood. 

Drayton, Po/yo/lnon, S. l ft. 

Ahilhoaddadc that bends 

WiW even pass he makes. lliaum.ar.il /■'. Tamer lam/d. 

Br'LiuiES.'fefft. r. A sort of stocks, or Wooden shackles 
for thoTBef, used for punishing oll’onders at sea. 
1 J|. Johnson might have added, that they are so called 
frohi being fabricated at Bilboa. Great quantities 
of them v»rc shipped on board the Spanish Armada; 
apd (Home o£ them arc yet to be seen in the Tower 

©fLotulqlr 

W ? *>lc;thought I lay, * 

"WSiglt'than the mutines in the bilboes. Shahpcarc. 

lif LBOQlJEl'.^. s. Ll*#] TIu; toy called a cup 
andbart. ™ *> ' , 

BILE*, ii. s. [bids, I .at.] A thick, yellow, bitter 
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mba ^uct. Ttt^tisc is ts sheathe or bl*u»t Hi/e acids 

suIpliu^&K&n iibOwtlfc&it cannot be zpmtlTeutly 
diluted by the sucais p&i$rcaf}iet|(s, tb eut ' '" 

TjWol^ M.r 

In its progression, soon the labour'd cl.^. 

Heceives the confluent rills o^-bUter bile; 

Which, by the bver sever d from, Ac blood. 

And striving through tlve gall pi{je;lierc unload 
Their yellow streams. Blacki 

Iitr.E.'j~ n. s. [bile, Sax. a sore, perhaps from 

I.at. This is generally spelt, boil ; but, I'think, les'ssv 
properly, Dr. Johnson says. Our o*' tlionaries 
it bijle, and idle. See JIuloef, pfT $fi.] A 
sore angry swelling. ” %. 

But yet thou art my flesh, my lilood, my daughter; t* 

Or, raljier, a disease that’sdn my^flesh; , 

Tlmii art a Me in my corrupftid blood. Sbfi’speare: 

Those biles did run—sav *0 — did not the genff^td fun?, 
were not that a hotcliy sore ? • ■ SMespesov. 

A furuticulus is a painful tubercle, with a broad^asis, *ri*- 
ine in a cone. It is generally called a bile, and iytccotnjpaafed ' 
with inflammation, pulsation, and tension. * tWpetiton. 

Bji.gk. ii. s. The compass or breadth of a ship’s, 
bottom. Sec To Bui.gf.. fifintoeri 

To Bilge, r. n. [from the noun.] 'l’o spring a leak} 
to let in water, by striking upon a rock; a sea 
term; now bulge. • Skinner. 

Bi'liauy. ad/, [from bi/is, T.at.] Belonging to the bite. 

Voracious animals, and such as do not ihew, have a great 
quantity of gall: and some of them have the biliary duet in¬ 
serted into the pj lot us. ArbiftknoK 

lit' ling, so ate. ii. s. [A cant word, hfirfM^ed 
from liilingsgule in London, a place where then; 
is always n crowd of low people, and li'bqnenl 
brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry; fdjeNaft- 
guage. , - 

There stript, fair rhetorick languish’d on tiw ground, 

And shameful bilingsgulc her roln-s adorn. I’upedJbumiad. 
BilTnguous. adj. [bitin git is, Lat.J Having, or 
speaking two tongues. 

Bi'lioi s. adj. [from bids, I.af.] Consisting of bile; 
partaking of bile. A. 

Why Inliuits juii'C a golden light puts on, 

And flood- of ilijlc in silver currents run. Garik. 

When the taste of the mouth is bitter, it is a sign of a re¬ 
dundance of a bilious alkali. '• Arbutin"/. 

BilTvP..# ftdv. [In our old language.] The samV.as 
bslivt ', which see. 

Vb.BILK.'}- v. a. [derived by I.yennd Seroiiius tfjpm 
the Gothiek, bilaikan, which is front the old Goth. 
bi/a, to fail.] To cheat; to defraud, by rim mug 
ill debt, and avoidin*payment. 

/Hik'd stationers for yeomen stood prepar'd. 

What comedy, what three can more delight, 

Than grinning hunger, and the plo.ising sight 
Of vmtr bill ’d hopes ? 

BILL. n. [bile, Si\. iSee Bui..] The 
a fowl. • T T. ’ 

Their bills vu-re thwarted crossways at the end, attd, w'ith 
Uiesc they would cut an apple in two at one snip. Cstrev.', 

It may lie trii'd, whether hinls may not lie made to hnvcfgrCMqr 
or longer bills, or greater or longer talons. Bacon, Xaf. Hist. 

In his bid v. 

An olive leaf he brings, pneifiek sign „ Mitlov,P. L. 

So crowing cock does there his wings display, ' , 

Nor with his horny bill provoke the day. \C Drydcn, Pat. 
BILL. n. a. [btlle, SaX. cjhlnlle, a two edged, 
i. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, tl^ed in 
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branding troops arc servants arm’d, who ti«e the lance and 
sword, as other servants do (Jm> sickle, or the W the,c<ffti— 
inuntl of those who entertain them. ■;’ :«£ tpetitptc. 

2, A kind of weapon ftftckfatlyi«rnS l ried by the foot; 

, a bottle axe. '• 

Tha disttiLjwemen manage rusty b ! Hrt '* ■% 

Against thy s«# both young and old rebel. " Shakxpearr. 

BILL.-f” n. s. [old JjT. bills. Formerly nil long 
.'^ritings, vghctmr letters or not, were called bills 
1 'and shorter ones billets.') 
ijf'l A written paper of any kind. 

A’ *■ He iloes receive 

Particular,addition from l tic Ml 

Th,-it writes rlicrn all alike. , Shnkspeure. 

. i. An accoilnt of money. 

* * Ordinary cxpcucc ought to be limited by a ni.ro estate, and 

ordi red to the best, th.it the bills may be lc-.s than the estimation 
abroad. s Hat on. 

.3. A law presented to the parliament, not yet made 
., an act. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or altered. 

, .but by parliament; where bills arc prepared, and presented to 
the two houses. Bacon. 

How now for mitigation of this lull. 

Urg’d by the commons ? doth his majesty 

Incline to it, or no V Shak.ipearc. 

4. All net of parliament. 

- There will be no way left for me to tell you that I remember 
you, and that I love you, but that one, which m-eds no open 
■y warrant, or secret conveyance; which no lulls <nn preclude, 
nor no kings prevent. Atterbury to Pnpt. 

5. A physician’s prescription. 

f.ike bun that took the doctor’s hill, 

At|d swallow'd it instead o’ th’ pill. Hudibras. 

The medicine was prepar’d according to the bill. L'list range. 
Let them, hut under your superiours, kill, 

When doctors first have sign’d the bloody bill. Bryden. 

■6 . An advertisement. 

And in despair, their empty pit to fill. 

Set up some‘foreign monster in a bill. Diudut. 

y. [In,law.] 1. An obligation, but without condition 
or forfeiture for nonpayment. 2. A declaration in 
■ , writing,--that expressed! cither the grief and the 
’■ wrong, that the complainant hath suffered by the 
party complained of; or cl-e some fault, that the 
parly complained of hath committed against some 
law. This bill is sometimes ollercd to justices 
errants in the general assizes; hut most to the lord 
chancellor. It enuluineth the fact complained of, 
the damages thereby sullerod, and petition of pro¬ 
cess against the defendant for redress. Coivrl. 

,.iV The fourth tiling very maturely to he consulted by the jury, 
Ts, wh.it influence their finding the bill may have upon the 
. kingdom. ^ Swift. 

A’bill of mortality. An account of the numbers 
■ flint have died in any district. 

... Most who took in the weekly bills of mortality, made little 
Other iwe of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials 
ehcr^pkril or decreased. Graunt. 

* y.So liv’d our sires, ere doctors learn’d to kill, 

And imdliply’d with theirs the weekly bill. « Drydtn. 

A bill of fare. An account of the season of pro¬ 

visions, or of the dishes at a feast. 

It may seem somewhat difficult to make out the bills of fare 
X for soaus of the foremeutioned suppers. Arbuthmd. 

jio. A.lbill of exchange. A note ordering the payment 
' \ of k sum of money in one place, to some person 
, fc ' assigned by the drawer or remitter, in consideration 
of toe value paid to him in another place. 

1 comfortable sentences arc bills of exchange, upon the 
■' which we, lay our cares dovvn,^nd rcccivc provisions. 

JBp.Tat/lor, Hule qf tilling Indy. 
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All that a bill of rxehtngc can do, is to direct to whom 
money is dae, by taken up upon credit, in a foreign country', 
dull hf paid. * Locke. 

11. A pm <f lading. An account of goods delivered 
on board a ship. 

To Jjfeh.i.. r. 11. [from bill, ft beak.}'. To caress, as 
doves by joinUg hillsflto be fend. 

Doves, they say, will biff, after their peeking, and their 
murmuring. . 4 Ben Johnson, Ca!aline. 

Still amorous, and foi)<l,8nd billing. 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. lludihras. 

They lull, they tread ; Alcyone compress’d. 

Seven days sits brooding on lier floating, liesl. Ilrydem 

He that bears th’ arlilh ry of Jove, 

ThC strong pounc’d eagle)' and the biffing dove. Dryden. 

To Bii.l. r. a. I from bill, a writing.] To pifetjsh by 
an Advertisement: a cant wold. 

His masterpiece was a compodtiontliat he billed about under 
the name of a sovereign antidote. L'Estrange. 

lh'i.i.ET. ji. s. [ billet , Fixip'li.] 

1. A smt’.ll paper; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was only written 
’Remember Ctrsar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon. 

2. A ticket directing soldiers at what house to lodge. 

3. Billet dmtx, or a soft billet a love letter. 

’Twas then, Belinda ! if report say true, 

Thv eyes first open’d on a hi 1 let dour. Pop.-. 

4. [ Bitot, IT.] A small log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagot or billet is 
dilated and rarified to the degree of lire, how wist a place it 
must take up. Bighy ou Bodies. 

Their bifftl at the fire was found. , Prior 

To Bi'i.lisT.'{~ r. a. [from the noun.] 

r. To direct a soldier by a ticket, or note, where he 
is to lodge. i( , 

Retire thee; go where thou art billeted: 

Away, 1 say. Shnksprarc, Othello. 

2. To quarter soldiers, or to lodge oilier persons. 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by billeting 
soldiers. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

Sonic thousand* of the Irish papists were in several parts' 

billeted upon us. Aldlon's l-.'ti onnrlasles, ell. jo. 

The comities throughout the kingdom were so incensed, 
and their altcc tions poisoned, that they refused to'‘Sutler the 
soldiers to be billeted upon them. "Clarendon. 

3. Simply, to dispose; to lodge. 

The violence of the storm on St John’s night threw down 
the battlements over the room where your Grace’s Manuscripts 
are billeted, but did no more hurt. Lund, (ta tter to him,) ii. 183. 

Bi'i.l.t AitDS.'j' it. s. Without a singular. [ billard, Fr. 
of which that language lias no etymology; and 
therefore they probably derived from Kuglaud both 
the play anti the name, which is corrupted from 
halyards, yards or sticks with which a ball is driven 
along a table. Thus Spenser: “ Halyards much 
unfit, and shuttlecocks misdeeming manly Wit,” 
M. Jlabberd's Talc, fyttch is Dr. Johnson’s ob¬ 
servation on this word. Bui his remartcou iheFr. 
etymology, in the first place, is erroneous.*, for 
billard is from hi lie, a ball, just as campagnard is 
from campagne , ami as many more French words 
sire formed. In this dctcrminatiip Mr. Malone 
agrees with me. Halyard, in the ncx!|^>]jpcc, is not 
the genuine reading of Spenser; it is halliards,, us 
Burton and other old;#atthors write the wort!; and 
therefore the application of yjjkl is forced. See 
Bamjauds.] A game ul which a ball is forced 
against another on a tabic. 

Let it alone; let’s to billiards. Sjhakspeare. 

Kven nose and cheek, withal, . 

Smooth as is the AMrfehalJ,, A Jettison, Underwoods. 
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Home arc forced to bound or iljr upwards almost like ivory 
balls meeting on a billiard table. .... Roylq, 

When tlic ball obeys the stroke of a biHir.nl sticky it tepot 
any notion, of the b;dl,dHit baro passion. ' ,, u Locke. 

Bi'leio.n.# «. s. [Fr.] A railliou of millions. 

Cotoerdtiitt 

Bl'LLOW.f *»..* DM&*. bolfr Dan. probably 

of the same Original with bili£, Sax. a bladder; 
which is the Cloth. balgs,] A wave swoln, and 
hollow. • 

From whence the river Dee, ns silver elren, 

His tumbling billows roll with gentle rore. Spenser, F. (2. 

IH.'tows sink by degrees, even when the wind is down that 
first stirred them. • Ifotlon. 

Chasing Kerens with bis* trident throws 
Tho $ilnws from tile Isittoni. • Denham. 

Hut when loud billows lash the sounding shore, • 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent joar. I'opr. 
To BTi.r.ow. r. ii. [from the noun.] To swell, or roll, 
as a wave. , 

The billowing snow, and violence of the sliow’r,* 

That from the hills disperse their dreitdliil store, 

And o’er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 

Bi'elow-ukaten.# adj. [front billow and bail.] 
Tossed by billows: a fine ami forcible compound. 

He, — sitting in his own sublimed height, * 

Surveys and weighs tla^ bi/low-bailcu fate 
Of towering statists. * 

.Iordan's Divinity and J 1 lortrhly in Poetry, * 3. I). 

Bi'i.i.owy. rirlj. [from billow.'] dwelling; turgid; 
wavy. * 

Ami whitening down the mossy-tinctur'd stream, 

Do .rends the bd/owy foam. Thomson, Spring. 

Bieman. 5 # it. s. [from bill and man.] lie who uses 
ti bill: lluloet calls the bill-man “ a mower.” 
Formerly applied to troops carrying this weapon. 
See Him.. 

In rqdt'.l his bilmcn. Mir. for Magistrates, p. 427. 

Bin** Used in our old language for lit; and Been. 

llrcn, bat , bin. See Been. 

Bin. 11. s. [bnnie. Sax.] A place where bread, or 
com, or wine, is reposited. 

The most convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 
square frame of wood, called a bin. Mortimer. 

As when from rooting in a bin. 

All powder’d o'er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot sallies out. 

You know him by his hazel snout. Swift. 

BI'NARY.'f' ai/j. [old Fr. binairr, from binits, Lat.] 
Two; dual; double. 

Bi'nary Arithmetick. A method of computation 

proposed by Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the 
ten figures in the common arithmetick, and the 
progression from ten to ten, lie has only two 
figures, and uses the simple progression from two 
to two. This method appears to be the same 
with that used by the Chinese four thousand yvars 
ago. Chan Act s. 

Bi'NAUY.’&lfc s. The constitution of two. 

To make two, or a binary, which is the first number, add 
hut one unto OTIC. Fotherby’s Atheomaslijr, p. 307. 

In nuturh^Sre two supreme prim iples, 

As tiamely, unity and binary. 

' k ;’ Davies, Wittes Pilot image, G. 4, h. 

The union of tlimpassivc and active principle in the creation 
of this material hcwveit, is the second day’s w ork; and die 
binary denotes the nature thereof. More, Conjeet. C'abbot. p.*6. 

To BlND.'f' v. a. pret. I bound; particip. pass, bound, 
or bounden, [bind an , Goth, bin&an, Sax.] 

1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. 

f T a * * 
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Wilt thou play with him as wjth a bird? or. wilt thou bind 
; him for thy maidens ? . ^ ' Job, xli. j. 

2. T0 gir®j to enwrap; to involve. 

Who hath hounjfthe wat*fj.in a garment? Pppwybf, xxx. 4. 

3. To fasten to any thing; tofix by circupiv^jtutioij. 
Thuuftkball bind this line of scarlet threap is the Winder, 

which thou didst let us down by. ' Joshua, ii. 18. 

Keep my commandments, omd live, am my Jaw, as the 
apple of dime eye. Hind them upon djwfingers, write them 
upon the table of thine heart. Proverbs, vii.ojjfy. 

4. To fasten together. 

Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundle^ 
to burn them. St. Matthew, xiii. zo,* 

5. To connect closely or inseparably. { ■ ■ 

His life is bound up in the lad’s life. *' Gen. xliv. 30. 

6 . To cover a wound with dressing and bandatres: 

. , 0 * 0 
witli up. 

When lie saw him, he had compassion on him, and went 
to him * and bound up his woAnds. St. Luke, x. 34. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our dresdugs, we 
bound up the wound. , Wiseman. 

7. To oblige by stipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or swear an oath to Amrfhis soul with 
a bond, he shall not break his word. Kuinbers, xxx. t. 

Swear by the solemn oath, that binds the gods. Pope. 

8. To oblige by duty or law; to compel; to constrain. 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound, vo that, all slaves arc free to. Shnkspcari. 

Duties expressly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our consciences more than those which are hut 
dubiously inferred. Watte. 

9. To oblige by kindness. 

10. To confine; to hinder: with in, if the restraint 
be local; with up, if it relate to thought or act. 

Now I’m cabin’d, eribb’d, confin'd, bound in 
To saucy doubts anil fears. Shakspcnre. 

You will sooner, by imagination, bind a bird from singing, 
than from eating or flying. «, Baron. 

Though passion lie the most obvious and general, yet it is 
not the only cause that binds up the understanding, and con¬ 
fines it, for the time, to one object, from which it will m<t. lie 
taken off Locke. 

In such a dismal place 

Where joy ne’er criers, which the sun ne'er cheers, 

hound in with darkness, overspread with damps. Drydeu. 

11. To hinder the flux of the bowels; to make 
costive. 

Rhubarb hath manifestly in it parts of contrary operations; 
parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Haron. 

The whey of milk doth loose, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 

1 2. To rest rain. s, 

The more we arc bound up to an exact narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform the story. Felton. 
13 1 To bind a book. To put it in a cover. 

Was ever hook, containing such vile matter, 

So fairly bound? Shnkipinr':. 

Those who could never read the grammar, 

When my dour volumes touch the hammer, 

May think books best, as richest bound. Prior. 

14. To bind to. To oblige to serve sonic one. 

If still thou dost retain •’ 

The same ill habits, the same lollies too, 1 

Stilt thou n^t bound to vice, and still a slave, Dbyd.au 

15. To bind to. To contract with any hotly. 

Art tlum bound to a wife, seek not to he loosed. it’or.vij, 47. . 

16. To bind over. To oblige to make appearance. 

Sir Roger was staggered with the reports concerning thU 

woman, and would have bound Iter over to the county sessions, 

Addison, SpecL 

To Bind. v. n. 

1. To contract its own parts together; to grow stiff 
and hard. 

If the land rise full of clots, and if it is a Unding land, you 
must moke it line by harrowing of it. Mortiinir. 
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2. To iii.'iUo co-dive. 

•j. To l.v obligatory. 

I h w cjnuns, or imperial constitutions, which have not 
tiu ii revmeil lu re, do not hind'. llnle. 

The promises ami litfrgnins for truck, between a Swiss unci 
an Indian, in tins woods of America, are holding to them, 
though they nro. .perfectly in a state oi' nature, in reference to 
one another. Locke. 

BrNn.'f' it. s. jPfepcciee of hops. Dr. Johnson says. 
Hut it means originally the stem of the hop, which 
is ;,o called from being, in its growing state, hound 
loosely to the pole with withered rushes, in order 
to assist?its climbing up it. Two or three hinds 
are reckoned sufficient lor one pole'. 

The two lied -mt. are die white and the grev hind; the 
lattci : huge njuere hop, and more hardy. Alortmur. 

Bi'ndek. }* //. y. | from To hind.'] 

1. A man whose trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds sheaves. 

Three hntilci ■> stood, and took the handfuls reopt 
From line that gsillicrM quickly up. Chapman. 

A iiioii, with a hinder, may reap an acre of wheat in a day, 
tf it stood v.cH. Mm hint r. 

3 . A fillet; a shred cut to bind with. 

A double cloth, of Mich length and breadth as might serve 
to cncimip.'.is the tV.a to red member, 1 cut from each end to 
the midtilr, into threi! louder... It in 11 an. 

An nd! ingeiit. 

Ale is tlieii eating and their diin! in« surely, wluih keeps 
their liou'ies 1 iear mil soluble: Iticail is a hinder: and, tor 
that, alioli'ht eien n> their ale. Hc.rou. and 77. S'vinful l.mli/. 

n.'\ i I'nan hind.] 

1. A bondage. % 

Till- beloved veiling woman betrali to take oil’tlie Inndio// o; 
his ,.yes. Toller, No. 5 ;. 

2. The C'lver of a book. 

Thev prc-mled him with dicer, skin, of parelinient, exceed¬ 
ing fine, v-ionth, and ilebeaie, bound to on<' so the nthtr, la 
a binding that was rare and excellent. 

JJorne, Jii.it of the .S< plueiginf, [1. hi. 

Bi'xiiwec.d. w. s. [rmnolvu/us, Lata] Tlie name of :l 
plant. 

Hind-dreed is the larger and the smaller; the first 
sort (lowers in .September, and the last in June and 
July. Mot timer. 

Bi'nocu:. n. .«. [from /dints and or id us.] A kind of 
dioptrick;tol<-sc.ope, titled so with two tubes joining 
together in one, as that a distant object may be 
seen with both eyes together. Harris. 

Bi'nocui.ar.'I" adj. [from hums and ocuhts, Lat.J 

1. Having two eyes. 

, Host animals are binocular, spiders for the most part octo- 
DOcular, and some sc'locular. Dtrham. 

2 . Employing both eyes at once. 

When, we look at an object with a binocular telescope, we 
rec it single. Hr id's Im/uin/. 

BiNo'MiAi. Root, [in algebra.] A root composed of 
only two parts connected with the signs plus or 
minus. Harris. 


Bino'minotjs. rtc//. [from Linus and nomcn , Lat.J 
Having two names. 

Bjo'guai'iu’.h.'I'- n. s. [IV. hiographe, from Gr. ( 2 SQ* 
and ypafui] A writer of lives; a relator not of 


die history of nations, but of the actions of par¬ 
ticular persons.' 

One Grub-siren lioginphcrs watch for the death of a great 
j^n, like o many undertakers, on purpose to make a penny 

Addisi n, Freeholder. 
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BioGRAV’incAt..# adj. [from biogruphj. No word 
ol this family perhaps is more than a century old.] 
Relating to biography. 

h is hnpos-ibte that soliloquies of Mich prolixity, mid 
designed to include much historical ami iven biminiphirril 
matter, should every where sjistiiiii 11 proper dearee of spirit, 
pathos, and interest. IVM-iou, Wit, of M ig. Turin/, iii. 2 5 A. 

BIO'GUAPHY.'f' n. s. [Fr. biographic, from filter 
and ypa-ftLi.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called l.uigm/.h/, some 
authors place every tiling in tli» precise order of time when it 
occurred. ' Watts. 

T)iViva( .'}~V 11.s. [Fr. from xerfuae/tt, a double guard, 

Bi'iiovac. £ German, of which it is a corruption; or 

Bi'voiMt;. j from tig' Lut. his, twice, and fgach. 
Germ, a guard.] A guard at night performed by 
the whole- am tv; which either at a sieue or lymp- 
iH'lore an enemy, every evening draws out from it' 
tents or lints, anil continues all night in arms. 
Not in use, Dr. Johnson says. The warfare of 
recent times has often given occasion for the list: of 
this word, or of the verb bivouac ; as, the enemy 
hivouiii Led in front, of our camp. 

BiT vitors. ttdj. [from bin us and pm in. Lab] Bring¬ 
ing forth two at a birth. 

Bi'.’\'iTm:.'f~ adj. [from Linux and pa ri/\,r, Lai. j 
Having two correspondent parks: divided into 

tVV". 

That’s a remarkable inst inee in Keiinerlus, of a monst. 1* 
horn .it Rmnidiis with two he.irts, and tuo heads; the diversity 
of whose appetites, perceptions and idieetions, te,ti;i.-d tiuit ii 
had tyo souls within that lopnrlih- habitation. 

(i/cnr./le, i'1 r-r 1 of Soldi, ch. J, 
Ilis J Alcxamii i' ■ I empire was Inp.irlil, into A-ki and Sviii*. 

Cl. J'oC'i IOC, |>. 159. 

Bipauti'tioN. ii. 1. [lions hi put life.] The act of 
dividing into two: or of making two corie.spoiMlviit 
parts. 

BiV'Kn.'j' ». s. [hipedc, Fr. h>pcs, Lat.J An animal 
with two feet. 

No serpent, <>r fishes oviparous, have any 'tones at all; 
neither In jo d nor quadruped oviparous have any exteriouriy. 

Urown, Vutg, birr, 

BfpF.DAt.. adj. \hijicdutix, Lat.J Two l'eet in length ; 
or having two feet. 

Bipi/nnatki). adj. [from Linus and penna, Lat.J 
1 laving two wings. 

All bi/inihiilcd iiisceta have poises joined to the body, llerbain. 

Bipe'tai.olm. adj. [of his, Lai. ami wtWor.J Consist- 
inii of two llower leaves. Diet. 

BTouadkatk. 1 11. s. [In algebra.] The fourth 

BiyuADR.v'TicK. 3 power, arising from the multi¬ 
plication of a square number or quantity by itself. 

Han is. 

Biqu adra'tick.# adj. Relating to the fourth power 
in algebra. ^ 

Thus a biijuadriilick equation may he formed®whereby the 
point h shall be found, and them e the point D, whose distance 
from A is to h c as the cxccntrkily of the earth's orbit to half 
its axis. Philos. Troa.s. Jiii. yj8. 

BIRCH Tree, fbipc, Sax, hc/itla, Lat.J The leaves 
are like those of the poplar; the shoots are very 
,siender and weak; tlie katkins arc produced at re¬ 
mote distances from the fruits, on the same tree; 
the fruit becomes a little squamose cone; the seeds 
are winged, and the tree casts its outer rind every 
year. Miller. 
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Hint'll H 'ini’. n. s. Wine made of the vernal juice 
of birch; once in great repute. 

She boosts no charms divine, 

Yet she can carve and make Kink. wine. 

T. IVm /mi, Proor. of Disroiitttnt. 
Hi'nniKX.'J' adj. [Sax. bipcene. ] Made of birch.' 

Hy (his hand. I’ll, cry brooms iflSt, Inn-hen brooms. 

" Jt—iinn. unit Ft. Loyal Subject. 

His beaver'd brow a Kin hen garland bears. l’ope. 

Ill HI), n, s. [hips, or bjuh, a chicken, Saxon, j A 
general term for the leathered kind; a fowl. In 
common talk, /etc/is used fur the larger, and bird 
Jin* the smaller kind of feathered animals. 

The poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will 

Her young ones in tier nest, against the owl. Shakspcarr. 

Sli’ had all (he regal mukiie..-. of a queen ; 

As holy oil, Edward confessor's crown, • 

The rod 11ml bird of peace, and all such emblems, 

Laid Iioldy on her. , Shakspcarr, Ilrn. VIII. 

The bud of Jot C stoop’d from his airy tour, « 

Two birds of gayc-r plume before hinndrove. Milton , L. 

lienee men and beasts the breath of life obtain. 

And birds of air, and monsters of the main. Drydcn. 

There are some birds that are inhabitant* of the water, whose 
blood is cold as fishes, and their (lesh is so tike in taste, that 
the scrupulous are allotted them on fish days. I.m/.e. 

To Hi ci). v. n. [Tronfthc noun. | To catch •birds. 

I do invite you to-morrow morning to my house, to break¬ 
fast ; at Ur we’ll a btiauig tout (her. SftnL ■ 

Ib'umtoi'i.'j' n. s. [from bint anil holt , or enrine.} An 
arrow, bating a ball ol wood at the end of it, and 
sometimes an iron point projecting before the ball, 
formerly used for shooting at birds. 

To hi MfiuTims and of free disposition, is to tiikt* those 
things, for /W/.,.// lh.il sou dt *.*i»> cannon bullets. S/,clsju <nr. 
Bi'ttnc vr.K. n. s. [from bint and cape.} An enclosure 
with interstitial spaces made of wire or wicker in 
which birds are kept. 

Jiirdfiap.'i laugh: him the pull}. and tops the centiifugnl 
fun e. Arbutbuo! rind Pop,. 

lli'it dc.vt.t .sV //. s. [from binI and at/I. J A pipe or 
reed, with which fowlers allure birds by the imita¬ 
tion of their notes, to the net. 

Co/oyim’ and Sha'ieuinl. 
Ill'll nCATCIir.it. v. s. [from hint and rat eh.} One 
that makes it his employment to take birds. 

A poor lark c.iti red into a ‘miserable espostulalion with a 
hirdr.ilr/ii r, that had taken her in his net. L' Ksl range. 

Ib'KDKit.'j' .v. [from bird.} A birdeateher. 

Min‘.lii'it. 

Birthme.* adj. [from bird ami ey, .} \ word often 

applied to pictures of places; as, a bird-n/e view of 
them, that is, seen from above, as by a bird. 

Viewing from the lisgah of his pulpit the free, moral, happy, 
flourishing, and glorious state of France, as in a bint-eye land¬ 
scape of a promised land, he [Dr. Price] breaks out into the 
following rapture. Pur In mi the Fr. lievotiifon. 

Bird-eyed.# adj. [from bird and eye.} Having, its 
it were, t|ie eye of a bird ; quick. 

'’Sind, ’tis the horse-start out o’ the. brown study — 

Rather the bird-ey'd stroke, Sir. It. Jons on, Cynthia's Prbe/s. 
BiRD-FA.vnjjjtt.# n. s. [from bird and fancy.} One 
who delights in birds. 

Bi'hdinu-imece. m. s. [front bird and piece.'} A fowl¬ 
ing piece; a gun to shoot birds with. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. — There they always use to 
discharge their birding-pUees; creep into the kill hole. 

Shakspearc. 

Bi'riilike.# adj. [from bird and like.} Resembling 

a birth 
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sFor ’tin n I see, how tl.vv do mount on hi Jt, 

■ Waving their oul-trcleli’d wings at liberty; 

Then do I think how i.nt-ii'.e in a cage 
JVIy life 1 lead, .did vu-i: f I ;n III v.t .ii: ge. 

Xiee Mir, for Jfi:"i.drntrs,p.fisZ- 

Bt'itiu.istt:. n. r. [from bird and lime.} A glutinous 
suhstatiee, which is spread upon twigs, bv which the 
birds tlu.t light upon them are entangled. 

JihdUme is made of the l, rl; of holly; they 
pound it into a tough ptv-te, that eo fibres of the 
wood be left; then it i., wa-lud in a naming stream,, 
till no motes nppt ur, and put up to ferment, mid 
.scummed, at.d then laid up for use: at vfhieli time 
they incorporate with il it third part of nut oil, 
over the (ire. But the hark of our lanltme, or way¬ 
faring shrub, will make very good biid/ime. 

• | Chambers. 

Holly is of so ti emis a juice, a; they make birdlime of the 
hark of it. Paeon, Xut. lint. 

With stores of g->tb< r’d glut, contrive 
To ‘top the vents end i raiiuies of their hive; 

Mot birdlime, or Ide.ni p.leli piMthu e 

A more tenacious mass of i hum iy juice. 7 )eydtn. 

I’m in-iiarM ; 

Heaven’s birdlime \\ r.ip- me round, amt glues my Mings. D.-yJrn. 

The woodpecker, and other birds oi tin, kind, tsu.'r■ > they 
prey upon thes which tiny eatih with their tongue, have a 
couple of li.igs tilled .with a viscous bunion), as it it were a 
natural biril/ian , or liquid glue. tiieni. 

Bi'iidlimed.# adi. [iVtnn biidlime.} Figuratively, 
spread to ensnare. 

I love not those “ visco'ti lienefieia.” those bmUmed Fnd- 
nesses, which 1’lim -peaks of. If":';'/, Letters, i. v. )S. 

Bt'itn.MAN. n. s. [from bin/ anH man. J A birdeateher; 
a fowler. 

As a fowler was heading hi- net. a blackbird asked him what 
he was doing; why, sivs hr, 1 am laving the fbundattniw ot a 
city ; and so the bodnnni drew out of sight. Fslii.ugr* 

Bi' itns-ciu key. ii. s. [padn .-■ 'Chenpkras'i.} A plant. 

Bi'ttiiM.vi:. [adonis. Fat.] The name of a plant. 

Bi'iidm yi: lieK.if, See lbiin-r.vr. 

Bi'itnsrooT. n.s. [ uriiiilinpodiitiii. I.al.j 'l lie name 
of a plant. 

Hi nnsNi.si. n.s. An herb. Diet. 

Bi'ii »sm;s r. k it. The place built by bird-, where 
they deposit their eggs. 

Bi'ii intakes, a. s. [i iraeus.} A plant. 

Ili'it nsToNui r. n.s. An herb. Die/. 

Ili'itiiANUKU. n.s. [ chenalape.r .] A fow 1 of the goose 
kind. 1)1(1. 

Burr. ». f. A fish ; the same with the lite/ml ■ which 
see. 

BIRTH.'J* i. s. [beojivi. Sax. from bepaw, to ban. 
The Icelandiik bi/rthur is, in like manner, from 
been. It is pronounced, in some places, as il wiitten 
hearth .) 

r. The net of coming into life. 

Hut thouwri lli:r and at thy birl/i, doir buy. 

Nature and tiirtuue join’d to cake tnec erect. 

S/iakspcare, Kin" John. 

In Spain, our springs like old men’s children be, 

Decay’d and wither'd from their infancy ; 

No knullv showers t.tll on onr barren earth. 

To hatch the seasons in a timely birth. Dryden* 

2. Kxtraction; lineage. 

Most virtuous virgin, horn of heavenly birth, Spenser, F. Q. 

All truth I shall i elate: nor first cull i 
Myself to he of Grecian hi r tide nv. 4 ; Denham. 

3. Hank which is inherited by descent. 

He doth object, I am too great of birth. Shakspearc- 
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IV jll'.t i 11 nil you s-lv, ntl;i ;il| ym, do; 

Vi haicicr In 1 your In,'!. 1 /, y<mV: - sun* to lie 
A i 11 r d 1 '.I,..' first magnitude to me. Dryden. 

. 4 . I lit 1 condition or circumstances in which any man 
is born. 

High in hi; chariot thru Hale*' i iimc, 

A Ibc by birth to Troy's unhappy name. . Dryden. 

5< Tiling born; production; used of vegetables, as Veil 
as animals. 

The people fear me; for they do observe 
UnfatherM heirs mid loathly birth a of nature. ShftL-ipcun . 

That poets are far rarer births than kin^S 
\onr noblest father iJ. ,/onson, ICpi^t unu.. 

NVIio of tin ■nistlves 

Abhor to join : anil, lr, imprudence mix’d, 

Produce prodigious b u/« 5 v of body or mind. Mdton, /’. /.. 

She, for this m my thousand roars. 

Seems to litncjiricti'M with much care, 

’J o (i'.inm the rare of woman fair; 

Yet net or could a perti ct hirt, 

J'roduce before, to grace the earth. IVnil, r. 

• 11i eldest bn th 

Flips, mark’d hv heaven, a fugitive o’er earth. Pi i<n. 

'I'hc vallies smile, and with their flow’ry face. 

And wealthy bulbs, confess the Hood’s embrace. Mach wore. 

Other, hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till it is able to 
shift for itself. Addison. 

<i. The act of bringing forth. 

That fair Syrian shepherdess. 

Who alter years of barrenness, 

The highly favour’d Joseph bore 
To him that serv’d for her before ; 

Ami at her next b'uth, much like thee, 

Through pangs (led to felicity. Milton, (hie. 

7. The seamen call a duo or proper distance between 
ships tying at an anchor, or under sail, a birth. 
Also the proper place aboard for the mess to put 
their chests, iSr. is called the hirlh of that mess. 
Also a convenient place to moor a ship in, i* called 
a biith. Harris. 

Bi'ktiiday. ». s. [from birth and day.] 

». The day on which any one is born. 

Orient light, 

Exhaling first from darkness, they beheld 
Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton, /’. I,. 

a. 'Hie day of the year in which any one was born, 
annually observed. 

This is my b'vthduy; as this very day 
Was Cassius horn. Shakspcare. 

They tell me, ’tisim bhthday, and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of sadness: * 

’Tis wlmt the day deserves, which gave me breath. Dryden. 

Your country dames, 

Whose cloatlis returning birthday claims. 

Bi'rtudom. It. s. [This is erroneously, I think, printed 
in Shakspcare, birthdoom. It is derived from birth 
and (loin. See I)om ; a *, kingdom, dukedom .1 Privi¬ 
lege of birth. 

I.et its rather 

.llold fast the mortal sword; and, like good men, 

Bestride our dow nfaln birthdom. Shakspcare. 

Bi'rth night. n- s. [from birth and night.] 

1. The night, on which any one is born. 

The angelick song in Bethlehem field, 

On thy birthinght, th.it sung the Saviour born. Milton, V. it. 

2. The night annually kept in memory of any one’s 
birth. 

A youth inoro glittering than a birth night beau. Pope. 

Bi'hthi’I.aci:. m. s. [from birth and place.'] Place 
where any one,Is boin. 

• My birthplace hate I, and mv love’s upon 
This enemy’s town. Shakspcare. 
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A degree of stupidity beyond even what we have bpen 
charged with, upon the score of our buthplace and climate. 

Swift. 

Bt'imi right, ri.s. [from birth and > ight.] The 
rights and privileges to which a man is born; the 
right of the first born. 

Thy IslAod and virtue;' . 

Contend tor empire in thee, and thy gooduess 
Sliaics with thy birthright. 

Thou hast been found 

By merit, more than birthright, .Son of Hod/ 

I lov’d her first, I cannot quit the claim. 

But will preserve tile birthright of my passion. 

W bile no baseness in this breast I find, 

1 bate not lost the birl/iiI'g/it of mynmid. 

I'o say, that liberty and properly arc. the birthright of the 
English nation, but Unit if a prince invades them by illegal me¬ 
thod!, we must upon 110 pretence resist, is to confound go¬ 
vt rnments.'i Addison. 

lit' iiTiisoMi.# a. s. [front birth and .so;?o.] A song 
sung at the nativity ofa’person. 

An host o! heavenly ipiiristers do sing 
A joy full birt/i-iuno ui heaven’s late-born king. 

bitz-giffry,Blessed Birthday, (16.14) |>. AS 

Birtiistiia'ngi,i:o. udj. [from birth and strangle.] 
Strangled or xullbcated in being born. 

Finger of birthitrnlijdid babe, 

Ditch delivered by a drab. Shahspcatc, Mu.L. 

lit itrmvort, it. s. [from birth and t cart; l suppose 
'irom a (pmlilyol hastening deliver}. Aristalochia, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

mscotix. „.s. [P roncli.] A confection made <>f 
Hour, sugar, marmalade, eggs, cSr. 

Bi'st in r.'j- >1. s. [ from bis, twice, Pat. and mil, baked, 
IT. from the Pat. codas. Ital. biscattu.] 

1. A kind of bard dry bread, made to be carried to 
sea: it is baked for long voyages four times. 

The biscuit also in the ships, especially in the Spanish gal¬ 
lics, was grown hoary and unwholesome. (Tuatt, lint. 

Many have been cured of dropsies by abstinence from drink,, 
eating dry biscuit, which creates no thirst, and strong frictions 
four or five times a-dav. Arbclhnnl on Did. 

2. A composition of line flour, almonds, nndsugai, 
made by the confectioners,; as secd-biscuii, spunge- 
htscuil. 

r l'o Bisk'ct. r.’ ct. [from hi tins and scat, to cut, Put.] 
'I'o divide into two parts. 

The rational horizon hisecteih the globe into two equal parts. 

linen:, i’u/g. birr. 

BiskVtion. 11. s. [from the verb.] A geometrical 
term, signifying the division of any quantity into 
two equal parts. 

Bisl'g.mknt.# it. s. [from bis and segment.] One of 
the parts of u line divided into two equal "halves. 

Diet . 

BI SHOP, it. s. [from cpiscopus, Put. the Saxons 
formed bqcop, which was afterwards softened into 
bishop,] One of the head order of the clergy. 

A bishop is an overseer, or siiperintiindant, of religiousmatters 
in the Christian church. Ayltfr, jP«wy>. 

You shall find him well aeeompany’d 
With reverend fathers, and well learned bishops. Shakspcare. 

Their zealous superstition thinks, or pretends, they cannot 
do Hod a greater service than to destroy the primitive, aposto- 
.Jical, and anciently universal government of the church by 
bishops. A. (Vimic*. 

In case a bishop should commit treason and felony, and forfeit 
his estate with his life', the lands of his bishopriek l uiimin still 
in the church. South, 


Shnkspearc. 
Ml!ton. 
Otway. 
Dri/dev. 
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On the wort! bishop, in French etfqne, I would observe, that 
there is no natural coitnc\ion between the sacred office, and ibe 
letters or sound; for <vitiue, and Aisb-p, signify the same office, 
though there is not one letter .dike in diem. ' Walts, Lug. 
Bi'snoe. ». s. A cant word for a mixture of whip, 
oranges, and sugar. 

Fine, orange*. 

Well roasted, wim'ugnr and wine in a cup, 

They’ll make ;i sweet bishop w lien gentle lolks sup. Swift. 
To lii'siioi’.'j* r. a. [Sax. bijceopoB, confirmed by the 
bishop. 1 Td confirm ; to admit solemnly into the 
cl lurch. 

The} are proplume, imperfect, oh ! too had, 

To he counted < hildren of poetry* . 

Except confirm’d and bislwpcd by thee. Domic, Loews, p. 171. 

Hi'suoruKi:.'# ? at//, [from binkop. Both old words 
Bi'sirori.v. 5 in onr language. ] Belonging to 
or becoming a bishop. • 

He hath nothing directly to prove that Pi ter did excel t' e 
other apostle-, in tie.lwptd.e authority. Fitfhe's Itetei./ive, p.*.,p. 

To yon I eonmut this Ineiness, that h«»tli bv b.fhopty (en¬ 
sure, and kingly authority, filthy liver? may he east out of the 
church. il error. Fun. Monuments. 

BTs’HoptticK.'J' 11. s. [bipcopjitcc, Saxon; literally, as 
Mr. Malone al-o observes, the kingdom of a bishop: 
tiie Sax. piee signifying a kingdom. The appurte¬ 
nances of a bishop are ail of prineclv denomina¬ 
tion; his diocese is his kingdom ; his mansion, his 
■palace his seat his throne ; and lie lias also Jiis 
chancel h ».] The diocese of a bishop; the district 
over w hich the jilt isdietion of a bishop extends. 

It will he fit, that, by the king’s supreme power in causes 
eeele-iiastiial, they he subordinate under some bishop, and 
■■m.hojo t.h ot this realm. Bacon, Advice to t Vtillers. 

A virtuous woman should reject marriage, ns a good mail 
does .1 Inslwpi ic’i ; but I would advise neitlur topcrsi.t in re¬ 
fusing. Addison, Spectator. 

'Those pastor- had episcopal ordination, possessed prefer¬ 
ment* in the church, and were sometimes promoted to bisbop- 
riekt thcjUiselves. Swift, Sent, of a Ch. of ling. Alan. 

Bi'sjtoi»$wr,i.n. n. s. [«;»»», Lat.] The name of a 
plant, 

BTmu’psh'out.# n. s. [Sax. hij-cep-pypr.] The name 
of a plant. 

I 1 i.sk. n. s. [bisque, Fr.] Sotiji; broth made by boil- 
in gr several sorts of flesh. 

A prince, who in a forest rules astray, * 

And, weary, to some cottage finds the way, 

'Talks of no pyramids, or low Is, or bisks of fell. 

Hut hungry sups his cream serv’d up in earthen dish. A'mg. 

Bi'skkt. See Biscuit. 

lii'sMUHi. n. s. The same as marcasite a hard, 
white, brittle, mineral substance, of a metalline 
nature, found tit Misnia ; supposed to be a reere- 
inentitious matter thrown olf in the formation of 
tin. Some esteem it a metal mi generis ,- though it 
usually contains some silver. There is an artificial 
bismuth made, for the shops, of tin. Qui/ici/. 

Bt'sov.* n. s. [Vr. bison, Clr. (SiVar.] The bison ; a 
kind of lmlcli-backt, rough-maned, broad-faced, and 
great-eyed, wild ox; that will not be taken as long 
as he can stand, nor be tamed after he is taken. 

('otgrave. 

The bison seems to be inaccurately placed for the 
pygarg, in the margin of the Bible, Dent. xiv. 5. 
Bisse'xtile. n. s. [from bis, and sr.rtilis, Lat.] Leaf) 
year; the year in which the day, arising from six 
odd hours in each year, is intercalated. 

The year of the sun consistctli of three hundred and sixtv- 
fivc days and sis hours, wauling eleven minutes; which six 


hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and tlu- 
Was the occasion of bissextile, or leap year. Brou n. 

'Towards the latter end of February is the bissextile or inler- 
calur day; called bi.o-.ilde, because the sixth of the calend.cof 
March is twice repeated. f Holder on Time. 

Ilf 'ssoN.'f* adj. [derived by Skinner from bi/, for be¬ 
sides, and Tout, shin, sight. In our old lexico¬ 
graphy, it is beasom. u Blind or bensom-born, cceci- 
getms.” JIuloet. So it is. in the old copies of 
Sliakspeare, “ bo som eotispicnities.” Coriolanus; 
which Theobald changed to biss-m : for which other 
commentators a ho rightly contend. I [or though 

beezrn , or bresea is still in use, in some parts of the 
North of Knglaud, for blind; it is only a corrup¬ 
tion of tile Sax. bij-en, blind , which however thev 
have not noticed.] Blind. 

Hu. vfho, oh ! who ii.it’i s'lL'ii the molded ipieeu, 

Kun ban foot up and down, tlireatning the. tlaines 

Witli bis.sen rlu'iun ? Sliakspeare, Hamlet. 

What harm tan your Liston ronspoctuif.os glean out of this 
character ? S/ud.s/icarc, Cortot. 

HI'STll li. n. s. [French.] A colour made of chim¬ 
ney soot boiled, ami then diluted with water; 
used bv painters in washing their designs. Trcroux. 

Bi'stokt. 11. s. [bistorta, Lat.] 'Flic name of a plant 
called aho snakeiued which see. 

BiVrouRY. 11. s. [bistouri, Fr,] A surgeon’s instru¬ 
ment, used in making incisions, of which there are 
three sorts; the blade of the first turns like that of 
a lancet; but the straight bistoury has the blade 
Used in the handle; the crooked bistoury is shaped 
like a half moon, having the edge on the inside. 

('/lumbers. 

Rise'i.em/s. adj. [hisulcus, Lat.] Clovenfooted. 

For the swine, although nniltiparu.s, yet being biut/eoits, and 
only clov enfooted, are farrowed with open eyes, as other In¬ 
sult tutx animals. Brown, l u/g. Err. 

BIT. ». s. [btcol, Saxon.] .Signifies the whole ma¬ 
chine of all the iron appurtenances of a bridle, as 
the hit-mouth, the branches, the curb, the sevii 
holes, the tranchelil, and the cross chains; but 
sometimes it is used to signify only the hit-mouth 
in particular. Farrier’s Diet. 

'They light from their horses, pulling oil 1 their bit, that they 
might something refresh their mouths upon tin: grass. Sidney. 

Weii.ivc strict statutes, and most biting laws, 

'Flic needful hits and curbs of headstrong steeds. Sliakspeare. 

lie hath the tut bi tween bis teeth, mid away lie runs. 

* Stilling fleet. 

Utilis’d to the restraint 

Ot rtirlis And bits, and fleeter than the winds. Addison. 

The Bits.# [Fr. bitlcsh] In naval language, two 
main pieces of timber, to w hich the cable is fastened 
when the ship rides at anchor. 

BIT.*f* a- s. [from bite. Sax. bira, a morsel.] 

1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once. 

llow many prodigal bits have slaves and peasants 
This night eiiglutted! , St.nkspeare. 

Follow your function, go and batten 011 cold bits. Sliakspeare. 

The mice found it trouble-onie to be still climbing the oak 
for every bit they put in their Ivlin .. L' Estrange. 

John w.i» (In darling; lie had till the good bits, was cram¬ 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. 

2 . A small piece of any thing. 

By this the boiling kitilohad prepar’d, 

• Ami to the table sent the sinonking lard, 

A sav’rv bit that serv’d to relish wine. 

Then dap four slices of pilaster on’t, » 

That, lac’d with lets of rtistick, makes a front. 

lie bought at thousands, what with better wit 
You purchase its you want, and bit by bit. 


Arlutlmot. 

Dry den. 
Pope. 
Pore. 
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Ilia nuiji'-U hat power to grant a patent lor stampinground 
/«'« III'. upper, to every subject he bath. . Sit-lft. 

3. A Spanish West Indian silver ruin, valued at seven- 

t o halfpenny. 

.1 hit the better arirorsc. I11 the smallest degree. 

There tire few that 1 non all trh trie!:, of these, lawyers ; ter 
te.sje 1 i'imi see,your ease is not a hit clean r than it was seven 
tears <1^0. Ailmtlniul. 

To Hit. v. a. [from the noun.] To put the bridle 
upon a horse. 

Bitch. 7 i. s. [bioea, bicce, Sax.] 

1. The female of the eanine kind : ns, the wolf, the 
dog, the fox, the otter. 

Anti nt liis feft a hitch wo!l\nck did >idtl 
To t»vo voiing Spenser. 

I hsi\e I.itii tic '.idy infiiruiLTl, that ji hihh will ihiim*, play 
with, a.al ho fond ofitiim;' loxt-s, a. much a;, and in platr ot* 
her punpifs. 1 1 Lnckc. 

2 . A name of reproach lor a woman. 

ITmi \tin’ll ("til a ilog, and Jut u ht'c!:. Pupc. 

John had n*»t inn a m.i.Miu" so lon;j, had it not heen lor 
iiu t*\t i a\airant hitch of a will?. Arhnthnot. 

To HITK.'J' 7'. ii. prt'l. I bit, part. pass. I have bit, 
or bitten, [btran, Sax. bita, Sued.] 

i To crush, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very enciu’s dog, 

Thi.ugli he had /'it me, should lime stand that inglic 
Agam-t my are. W/.Syvv.rr. 

Such oni'diii;! rogue. us tlic-e, 

T.isc rut >, oft kite the holt eords in twain, 

'Too intricate t’liiiloosc. Shat, -pi me. 

■fliellMu e tile \outlls that thunder at a pIuybou~c, and fight 
fur hi Urn apples. S/tukfjuaie. 

The winning way we’ll 'follow ; 

We’ll bir.t , that men may fate fair. 

tiniuin. and it. )Vi/i/goosc Chare. 

He falls ; his arms upon his body sound, 

And with his bloody teeth he biles the ground. Dryilen. 

There was lately a young gentleman hit to the hone, who has 
now indeed recovered. Tatter, No. f>z. 

Their foul mouths have not opened their lips without a fal- 
tity ; though they have shewed their teeth as if they would bile 
ofl'niy nose. Aibn/linot and Pope, Mail. Senb. 

2 . To give pain by cold. 

Here feel we the icy plumy. 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind; 

Which when it biles and blow , upon lily body. 

Even till I shrink with cold, l smile. Shakspcmc. 

Full fifty years harness’d in rugged steel, 

I have endur'd the Inline winter’., blast. 

And the severer heats of parching summer. Jtnwe, A nib. Ste/nn. 

p To hurl or pain with reproach. 

Fateh poet with a different talent writes; 

Otte prunes, one instructs, another bites. ‘ liuscoinnnm. 

p To'cut; (o wound. 

I’ve seen the day, with my good biting faulchiou, 

I would have made them skip, Shakspearc 

5. To make the mouth smart with an acrid taste, from 
the bid usage of it, in the general sense, to cause 
to smart. 

No ointment that wpuld cleanse or bile. • 

Chaucer, I'. T. Prol. fi.t.t. 

It may he the first water will have more id’ the scent, as 
more fragrant; and the second more ot the taste, as more 
bitter, or biting, Jincon. 

(7. To client; to trick ; to defraud: a low phrase. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honest factor stole a gem away: 

He pledg’d it t.> the knight ; the knight had wit, 

So Kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pn/ir. 

If you had allow’d! half the fine gentlemen to have conversed 
with yon, they would have been strangely bit, while they 
thought only to fail in love with a fair lady. Tope. 
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Bits. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Ti.e seizure of any thing by the teeth. 

Docs lie think tie can endure the everlasting burnings, or 
arm buns# h eg.tin,t the bites ot the never-dying worm? Snath. 

Nur yo rdays parching heat, that splits (lie rocks. 

Arc half so hnrcifn! as the grcidy docks; 

Their vunom’d bile, and .-.curs indented o^j the sLq* l 

Ortjden, C:rail’s (lewricks, 

2. The act of a fish that takes the bail. 

I have known a very good fisher angle diligently four or six 
hours for a river carp, and notji.ive a bite. Wat Ion’s An./ r. 

3. A cheat; a trick; a fraud: in low ami vulgar 
language. 

Itet a man be ne’er so ^i.e. 

He may be caught vvi'h sober lies; 

For tal c it m its propif' light, 

’Ti. fust wluiL coxcombs call a bite. Swift 

d- A sharper; one who commits frauds. 

15i'ti:h. n. v. [from bite. ] 
t. J le that bites. 


Groat barkers are i.o biters. (’air din. 

2. \ fish apt to take the bait. 

lie is so bold, that lie will invade one of his own kind, and 
you may therefore easily believe him to be a bold Inter. 

IVatlous Angler. 

3. A flicker; a deteiver. . 

A bih ,■ is one who tells you a thing, you have no reason to 
dislv. lii ve in itsi If, and perhaps lias given you, before lie hit 
you, no reason to disbelieve it for bis saying it ; am 1 , 4 f vu 
give liiinVrc lit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that lie h.., 
deceived you. lie is one who thinks you a fool, bec.ni': y; u 
do not think lull', a hn.uc. Spa tutor, No. go.(. 

BF'iiNv;.# it. s. [fioni bib:.'] 

1. Thr act of biting. 

Thun the lutings of grasshoppers and flies killed; ncithei 
was there found anv remedy for their life; tor they were 
worthy to be punished by such. Wisdom, xvi. q. 

2 . The act of wounding with censure or reproach. 

As long as I give them as good lioid ujxm me, they must 
pardon me my biting*. Donne’s Progress if the Sant, I'./nst. 

Bitjngi.y.# adv. [from bite.'] jceringly; bareasti- 
cally. Bullokar’s old vocabulary lias this adverb, 
“■ To taunt hitingljj.” 

Some more bitmuly called it the impress or emblem of his 
entry into his first hislioprick, viz. not at the door, but the 
window. _ Harrington’s Ur. Cine if the Church, p. S. 

His f( 'icero’s] weakness and deficitnry flic poet Juvenal, in 
his satire, derideth very bitingty. k’ulhcrby's Atheonuistu ,p.iyi. 

Bi'ti.i:xs.# uttj. [from bit and less.] Not having a 
hit or bridle. 

Hare, a fierce people, the Gctulians lie. 

Hit less Numidiun horse, and quicksands dire. 

Sir It. Fanshaiu , Tr. if Virg. .t'.u 4. 

BiVtaci.e. n. s. A frame of timber in the steerage 
of a ship, where the compass is placed. Diet. 

Bi'ttf.v. putt kip. pass, [from To bite ; which see.] 

Bf'TTEK.'f* ad/, [birejt, Saxon, from the Goth. 
baitrs.] 


1. Having a hot acrid, biting taste, like wormwood. 
liitter things are apt rather to kilftlian engender putrefac¬ 
tion. Bacon, Sal. Hist. 

Though a man in a fever should, froni sugar, have n bitter 
taste, which, at another time, produces a sweet one; yet the 
idea of bitter, in that man’s mind, would be as distinct from 
the idea of sweet, as if he had tasted only gall. I,vckr. 

Sharp ; cruel; severe. 

Friends now fast sworn, 

Unseparable, shall within this hour, 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity. Shakespeare. 
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Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 

Culnmians, iii. 19. 

The word of God, instead of a iteiy.teaches us a chari¬ 
table zeal. Spratt. 

3. Calamitous; miserable. 

I will make it as the mourning of an only 60n, and the end 
thereof as a bitter tiny, je, Amo*,, viii. 10. 

Noble friends and i'eflmvs, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to me, only dying; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shukspcare. 

A dire induction am I witness to; 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 

Will prove as M/rr.Tilaek, and tragical. Shakspeare. 

And shun the hitler consequence: for know, * 

The day thou ent’st thereof, my sole command • 

Trausgrcst, inevitably thou shalt. die. MiUon, V. L. 

Tell him, that if 1 bear my bitter fSte, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my son. Jbryden. 

4. Painful; inclement. • 

The fowl the borders flv. 

And shun the bitter blast, und»v\hcel about the sky. Dryden. 

5. Sharp; reproachful; satirical.* 

Go with me, 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let’s smother 
My damned son. Shakspeare. 

6 . jVImirnli:l; afflicted. . 

Wherefore is light given unto him that is in inistrv, and life 
unto the bitter in soul S' * V >•!>, iii. sc. 

7. In any manner, unplensing or hurtful. 

Hitler i- an equivocal word; there is bitter wormwood, tbqre 
are hi.'hr words, there arc bitter enemies, and a Jiilter cold 
morning. Walls, l.ogick. 

Bi‘tteii. tt. s. 

1. Any tiling bitter. 

A little bitt< / mingled in our cup leaves no rclish,of the 
sweet. Locke. 

i. [In medicine.'] A bitter plant, bark, or root; as, 
an infusion of bitters. 

lViTEKFi'i,.* adj. [front bitter and full.] Full of 
bitterness. Obsolete. Huloet. 

Small enuse have I to be imrie or glad, 

Itcmeinbryug this hUlcrftdl depurtyng. 

Chaucer, I .am. of . 1 /. A/agrf.53. 

JJj'rncnnoiiitD. n. s. [colorant bis , Lat.] The name 
of a plunt. 

Bt'rri' tu.v. f' adv. [Sax. bifcephcc.] , 

1. With a bitter laste. 

2. I11 a bitter manner; sorrowfully; calamitously. 

The might} limn shall cry there bitterly. Zeph.x. 14. 

J so lively acted with my tears. 

That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, • 

Wept latterly. Shakspeare. 

Hitterly h ist thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid score. Milton, S. A. 

3. Sharply; severely. 

His behaviour is not to censure bitterly the errours of their 
zeal. ^ Sprat!. 

Bi'ttern. w. f. [bu/our, Fr.] A bird with long legs, 
and a long bill, which feeds upon fish; remarkable 
for the noise which he makes, usually culled 
bumping. See Bii'tour. 

The poors'll have enemies enough, besides such unnatural 
fishermen us otters, the cormorant, and the bittern. Walton. 
So that scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 

To shake the sounding marsh. Thomson. 

Bi'ttern. n. s. [from bitter.] A very bitter liquoui^ 
which drains olT in making of common salt, and 
used in the preparation of Epsom stilt, Quincy. 
BiTteunkss.'}- 11. s. [Sax. bitejmejje.] fa... 
l. A bitter taste. 

•1.. 1. 
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The idea of whiteness, or bitterness, is in the mind, exactly 
answering that'power which is in any body to produce it there. 

Locke . 

2. Malice; grrtdgc; hatred; implacability. 

The bitterness and animosity between the commanders was 
such, that a great part of the army was marched. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpness; severity of temper. 

His sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wit*, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in liis wreaks. 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness ? Shnkspeare, 

Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contracted more 
bitterness and sourness than formerly, and were more reserved 
towards the king’s commissioners. Clarendon. 

4. Satire; piquancy; keenness of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat piquant, and to the quick: men ought to find the 
difference between saltness and bitterness. Bacon. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy ill him, even *0 much, that joy 
could not show itself modest enough, without a badge of 
bitterness. Shnkspeare. 

They shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son, 
and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitttmesi 
for his first-born. Zech. xii. to. 

Most pursue the pleasures, as they call them, of their 
natures, which begin in sin, arc carried on with danger, and 
end in bitterness. Wake, Prep, for Death. 

I oft, in bitterness of soul, deplor’d 
My absent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope, Odys n/. 

Bi'ttekswekt. n. s. [from bitter ami snvect. ] The 
name of an apple, which has a compound taste of 
sweet and bitter. „ 

It is but a bitters meet at best, and the fine colours of the 
serpent do by no means make amends for the smart and poison 
of his sting. South. 

When I express the taite of an apple, which we call the 
bittersweet, none can mistake what I mean. Watts. 

Bi'ttervetch. n. s. \ervum, Lat.] A plant. 

IllViEuwoRT. n. s. [gaduina, Lat.J An herb. 

Bi'TTouit.'f* n. x. \lmlour , Fr. bit!ore, Ital. from the 
Lat. bootauius , Minshcu thinks, becuuse “ boat ut 
tanrus he makes a noise like a bull.] The name 
of a bird, connnftnly called the bittern; but per¬ 
haps as properly bit tour. It is, in some places, 

called a butter-bump. Bee B'TTERN. 

Then to the waters brink she laid her head; 

And, as a bittour bumps within a reed. 

To time alone, O lake, she said, I tell. Dryden. 

Bm; 'me. m. s. [from bitunien .] Bitumen. Bee 
Bitumen. 

Mix witli these 

Idjpan pitch, quick sulphur, silver’s spume. 

Sea onion, hellebore, anil black bithme. May. 

Bjtu'medj# adj. [from bitume.] Smeared with pitch. 

Sir, wc have a chest beneath the hatches, caulked and 
bitumed ready. S/iaks/irnre, t’enetes. 

BITU'MEN. II. x. [Lat.] A fat unctuous matter 
dug out of the earth, <>r scummed oil lakes, as the 
Asphaltis in Judtra, of various kinds; some so 
hard as to be used for coals; others so glutinous as 
to serve for mortar. Savaru. 

It is reported, that bitunien mingled with lime, and put miner 
water, will make as it were an artificial rock, the substance 
becometh so hard. Bacon. 

The fiibrick seem’d u work of rising ground. 

With sulphur and bitunien cast between. Dryden. 

Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields an oil, anil 
is soluble in water. Woodward. 

• Brru'MiNOUs.'|r adj. [Fr. bitumineux, from bitume «.] 
Having the nature and qualities of bitunien; com¬ 
pounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar used iu the walls 
of Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter, like a 
stone. Huron, 
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The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bittapinavx lake, .where Sodom tinned. Milton, P. L. 

Biva'lve. adj. [from bintis and tfl/rrf,«Lat.] Having 
two valves or shutters; a term nwfl of those fish 
that have two shells, as oysters: and of tliqsc plants 
whose seed pods open their whole length, to dis¬ 
charge their seeds, as peas. 

In the cavity lies loose the shell of some so.t nf bivalve, 
larger than could be introduced in at those hides. Worn/ward. 

Biva'lvula. adj. [from bivalve.] I laving two valvis. 

Diet. 

Bl'vious.* adj. [Lat. bivius.] That leadetli diflerent 
ways. 

hi Ini'.'/iir theorems, and Janus-faced doctrines, let virtuous 
consult'!utiiui.s stale tlie determination, 

Proicn, Chiitl. Mor. ii. 

Tn Bi'voi’ac.* r. n. [(/ rm.] To continue under 
arms nil night. See Bio vac. 

Bi'.vwoiit. v.s. An herb. Diet. 

Bi'/ amine. n. [more properly spelt lu/zan/ine ■ 
from Byzantium.] A great piece of gold valued at 
fifteen pounds, which the king olferetli upon high 
festival days; it is yet called a bizantinc , which 
anciently was a piece of gold coined by the empe- 
rours of Constantinople. Camden. 

To BLAB. v. a. [bUibbercn, Tout.] 

1. To tell what ought to be kept secret; it usually 
implies ratiler thoughtlessness than treachery; but 
may be used in either sense. 

The gaud)-, blabbing, ami remorseful day. 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea. Shakspcare. 

Thy dues bo done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout. 

The nice morn on the Indian steep. 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton, Counts. 

Nature has made man’s breast no windores. 

To putdish what he does within doors; 

Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 

Unless his ow n rash folly blab it. Hudibrtu. 

Sorrow nor joy can be disguis’d by a-t. 

Our foreheads blab the secrets of our heart. Dry den. 

It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worship to a crea¬ 
ture; lint the very indices of the fathers cannot escape the index 
expurgatorius , for blabbing so great a truth SliUingjkct. 

Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
The blackest yf all female deeds; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks. 

Where echo sits, and list’ning mocks. Swift. 

2. To tell: in a good sense: not used. 

That delightful engine of her thoughts, 

That b/abb’d them with such pleasing eloquence, 

is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. . Shakspt 

7 b Blab. r. n. To tattle; to tell talcs. 

Your mute I’ll he; 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see. Shnlcsprarr. 

Blau. v.s. [from the verb.] A telltale; a thought¬ 
less babbler; a treacherous betrayer of secrets. 

The secret man hoareth many confessions; for who will open 
hiiiiseif to a blab, or babbler? Paeon. 

To, have reveal’d ‘ 

Secrets of man, the secrets of a friend, 

Contempt and seem of all, to he excluded 

All friendship, and avoided as a blab. Milton, S. A. 

Whoever shews me a very inquisitive body, I’ll shew him a 
blah, and one that shall make privacy as puhlick as a procla- 

‘ltiation. Estrange. 

I should have gone about shewing my litters, under the 
charge of secrecy, to every blab of my acquaintance. Swift. 

Bla'bueu.'i' n. s. [from blab.'] A taller; a telltale. 

Shrnvood. 

To Rla'bber. v. n, r 

t. To whistle to a horse. 
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2. To falter; to fib; to tell tales; Miuslicu and 
Cotgravo; both of whom derive it from the old Tv. 
labour but it is from the Tent, blabbtrcv, to talk 
foolishly. 

BlaTiuehi.U'ped, SI inner. Hoc Blobberi.i upkh. 

BLA(JK.,'f* adj. [blue, Sax.] ^ 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening, in the black anil dark night. 

- Proverbs, rii. y 

Aristotle lias problems vvhiih enquire why the sun make, 
man black, and not the lire; why it whitens wax, yet blink, 
tile skin? Protrn. 

2. Hark. • •• 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, ami there was a 
great rain. i Kings, xviii. 4c. 

3. ('I6udy of countenance; sullen. 

She hath abated me of half my train : 

Look’d black upon me. Shnkspeiii 

.4. Horrible; wicked; atrreious. 

Eithermy country never mint lie freed, 

Or I con.-inling to so' black a deed. Ih i/dru. 

5. Obscure; mysterious. To this definition of black 
belongs the application of it to necromancy, a> 
Minsheu terms “ the black art;” which is yet an 
expression not omitted in enumerating the many 
things’which a conjurer is supposed to know ! 

Deceitful magick told the Earl of Gowry, the Earl of Gowrv 
iij'ould be king of .Scotland;—the enigmatical black art bear’s 

Fairfax in hand, that the Viscount of- shall lie king of 

England. Archdeacon Arnway’s Tab. of Moderation, p. 107. 

6. Dismal; mournful. 

A dire induction am I witness to; 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 

Will'prove ns hitter, black, mid tragical. Shakspcare. 

7. Mark and Blue. The colour of a bruise; a stripe. 

Mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot see a white spot about her. 

Shakspcare, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Ami, wing’d with speed and fury, flew 
To rescue knight from black and blue. IIiidibras. 

Black-browed, adj. [from black and brine.'] Hav¬ 
ing black eyebrows; gloomy; dismal; threatening. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd night, 

Give me my Romeo. Shakspeaie. 

Thus wlit'ii a black-brow'd gust begins to rise, 

White foam at first on the curl’d ocean fries. 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the skies. Dry dm. 

Black-bryony, n.s. \Jamnus, Lat ] The name of a 
plant. 

Bj.ack-cattlk. Oxen, bulls, anti cows. 

The ot he, part of the grazier’s business is what we call black- 
cattle, produces hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. Su if I. 

Black-earth, n. s. It is every where obvious ou 
the surface of the ground, and what we call mould. 

Woodward. 

Bi.ach-f.yed.# adj. [from black and «/c.]L ; Having 
'black eyes, * 

I must resign 

My Uack-cy'd maid, to please the powers divine. 

Drydcn, Iliad r. 

Black-faced.* adj. [from black and ‘face.] ' Hav¬ 
ing a dark or black face. ]«. 

This black-fac'd night, desire's foul nurse. : 

Shakspcare, Fen. and 'Adonis. 

Bi.ack-guar n.-j- adj. [from black and guard.] A 
cant word amongst the vnlgalr; by which is implied 
a dirty fellow ; of the meanest kind, Dr. Johnson 
says; and^hc cites only the modern authority of 
Swills, But the introduction of this word into our 
languflgc belongs not to the vulgar, and is more than 
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a ccnltpry prior to the time of Swift. Mr. Malone 
agrees with me, in exhibiting the two first of the 
following examples. The black guard is evidently 
designed to imply a fit attendant on the devil. 

■*.- They aro taken for no better than rakehclls or the ilevil’s 
blarkeguard/-. ,,, Slanikurst’x Deseripl. of lrefqpd, eh. 8. 

A* the blessed nngeH are minixtring spirits, so tnenlevil and 
his blaeke-gnard' arc the inclines and instruments which (Sod 
hath usetfcand^employed in all times,—eyther for the tryal of 
the godly, or chastisement of the wicked. 

//.' Howard’s l)rfcnsalivc,Sic. (lj8y.) 
One o’ the black-guard had his hand in my vestry, and was 
groping of me as nimbly as the Christmas ent-purse. * 

BtjToiuon, Mastptex at? Court. 
I was alone among a coarhfull of jvomcn, and those of the 
electors duehesse chamber forsoothc, which you woidd have 
said to have been of the blade guard. ’ 

Moryson’x Itinerary, part'l. p. r> 
Let a blank-guard boy lie always about the house, to scud on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days. Swift. 

Black-jack.# n. s. 'Hie lcntbern cup of elder times. 
See Jack. * 

He rims to the black-jack , fills his flaggon, spreads the table, 
and serves up dinner. Milton, Colasterinn. 

I drink my porter out of a leathern black-jack. Student , ii. s 5 8. 

Black-lead. n. s. [from black and lead.'] A mineral 
found in the lead mines, much used for pencils; it 
is not fusible, or not without a very great heat. 

You must first get your black-lead sharpened finely, and put 
fast into quills, for your rude and first draught. , Pcarfiam. 

Black-wail. >1. s. A certain rate of money, corn, 
cuttle, or other consideration, paid to men allied 
with robbers, to be by them protected from the 
danger of such ns usually rob or steal. > Cancel. 

Black-moltukd.# adj. [front black ami mouth.'] 
Using foul language; scurrilous. 

He will readily grant, that if the dead rise not, then his 
preaching is vain, and their faith is also vain; then Christian 
religion is all artifice and delusion; the dream of enthusiasts, 
the project of politicians, the craft of priests, or whatever else 
the most black-mtndh'd atheists charged it with. 

Killtngbcck’x Serin, p. 118. 

Beat k-monday.# 71..n. A day recorded in the history 
of this country by that name. 

Black-Mom/ay is Easlcr-Monday, and was so 
called on this occasion: In the 34th of Edw. III. 
the 14th of April, and the morrow after Eastcr- 
day, king Edward, with his host, lay before the 
city of Paris, which day was full dark of mist and 
hail, and so bitter cold, that many ipcn died on 
their horses’ backs with the cold. Wherefore, 
unto this day, it hath been called the Black-Monday. 

Stance, Hist, of Eng. 
It was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on H/nck- 
AI on day last. Shakspcare, Alcrch. of Venice. 

Black-peopled.# adj. [from black and people.] 
Having people of a black colour. * 

The admiring queen, wing'd with thy' funic, 

From her black-peopled empire came. 

Sandy*, Christ’s Passion, p. ay. 

Black-pudding, n. s. [from black and jmdding.] 
A kind bf food made of blood and grain. 

Through they were lin’d with many a piece 

‘ Of ammunition bread and cheese. 

And fat /dark-puddings,] proper food 

For warriours that delight in blond. . ITudibrgs. 

Black-hod. n. s. [ from black ami rod.] The usher 
belonging to the order of the garter : so called from 
the black rod lie carries in his hand# He is of the 
king’s chamber,and likewise ushcrof the parliament. 

Canacl. 
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Black-visagjud.# adj. [from black and visage.] 
Having a lylack appearance. ■' 

Hurry amain from our block-visafd shows; 

We shall affright their eyes. W' 

Stars!on's Antonio and Metiida, Prol. 

Black.- f* n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A black colour. 

lllack is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night. Shakspcare. 

For the production of black, the corpuscles must be less than 
any of those which exhibit colours. Newton. 

2. Mourning. 

We never bethink ourselves, or consult of moderate diet, hut 
in blacks and rnoftruing, when our folly and intemperance hath 
cast us into some disease. 

Hates's Sermons, at the Close of his Bcnuiins, p.it. 

How liken silent stream shaded with night. 

And gliding softly with our wyidy sighs. 

Moves the whole frame of this solemnity ! 

Tears, sighs, and blacks, filling the siinilie. 

Massinger's and Field’s Fatal Dowry. 

ltise, wretched widow, rise; nor, uudeplor’d, 

Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian ford: 

But rise, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perish’d lord. Drydcn. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4. That part of the eye which is black. 

It suffices that it be in every part of the air, which is as big 
as the black or sight of the eve. Diaby. 

5. A stain. • 

Defiling her white lawn of chastity 
With ugly blacks of lust. Rowley, All’s Lost by Lust. 

To Black.-}- v. a. [Sax. blaciau.] To make black ; 
to blacken. 

Blacking over the paper with iqk, not only the ink would be 
quickly dried up, hut the paper, that I could not burn in-fore, 
we quickly set on fire. Boyle. 

Then in his fury black’d the raven o’er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. Addison , 

Bla'ckamook. n. s. [from black and Moor.] A man 
by nature of a black complexion; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackamoor , or a lion, than of 
a nurse, or a cat. J.iu-kr. 

Bla'ckberiued Heath. [ empcti-um , Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

Bla'ckueury.'}' n. s. [Sax. blacbeptan.] The fruit 
of the bramble. 

The policy of these crafty sneering rascals, that stale old 
mouse-caten cheese Nestor, and that same tjjDgfox Ulysses, i» 
not pjoved worth a blackberry. Shakspcare. 

Then sad he sung the Children in the Wood; 

I low blackberries they pluck’d in desalts wild, 

j^ml fearless at the glittering fauchion smil’d. ; (lay. 

Bla'ckbehhy Bush. n. s. [rubus, Lat.] A species of 
bramble. 

Bla'ckbiud. n. s. [from black and bird.] The name 
of ti bird. 

Of -ingiug birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, bluet.'mds, 
thrushes, and divers others. Carcw. 

A schoolboy ran unto’t, nnd thought 
The crib was down, the bind bird caught. Swift. 

Bla'cklociv# ti. s. The heath-cock: (heM/cvl-gmne, 
common in the North of England ami in Scotland. 

After dinner, w'c went out witli guns, to try if we could find 
any blackcock. Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides. 

To UlaVken.-}- v. a. [Sax. blue tan.] 

1. To make of a black colour. 

Bless’d by aspiring winds, he finds the strand 
Blacken’d by crowds. Prior. 

While the long fun’rals blacken all the way. Pope. 

2. To darken ; to cloud. 

That little cloud that appear’d at first to Elijah’s servant, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but'ptjMontly after grew, and spr> ad, 
and blackened the face of the Whole heaven. South. 

3. To delimit*; or make infamous. 

3 d a* 
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Let in hWkrn him, let tis blacken him, what vre can, said that 
mism-ant Harrison, of the blessed kina, upon'the wording and 
drawing rp his charge against his approaching trial. , South. 

The morals blacken'd, when the writings 'scape, 

TIic lihellM person, and the pictur’d shape. Pope. 

To Bi.a'c kf.n. v. ji. To grow black or dark. 

The hollow sound » 

Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around. 

Air bUc/ccuM, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. "Drydcn. 

Bla'ckejseii.^ 7 i. s’, [from blacken .] He who 
blackens any thing. Sherwood. 

Bla'ckish.'}- adj. [from black."] Somewhat black. 

As the stream of brooks they pass away; which arc blackish 
by reason of the ice, and wherein the snow is hid. Job si. 16. 
" Part of it all the year continues in the form of a blackish 
oil. Soph. 

BlaVki.y.* adv. [from black.] 

1. Darkly, in colour. t 

Lastly stood War, it) glittering arms yclad, 

With visage grim, stern looks, and blackly lined. 

Sackville , Induct. Mir. for Magistrates. 

2. Atrociously. 

Dccih( so blackly grim and horrid. 

Felt ham's Resolves, B. ii. R. yl. 

Bla'ckmooil 7i. s. [from black and Moor.] A 

negro. 

The land of Chus nmkeB no part of Africa; nor is it the 
habitation of black moors ; but the country of Arabia, especially 
the Happy and Stony. Jiroivn, Vulg. Err. 

More to west 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor sea. Milton, V. R. 

Bla'cknrss. 7 i. s. [from black.] 

t. Black colour. 

Blackness is only a disposition to absorb, or stifle, without 
reflection; most of the rays of every - 6ort that fall on the 
bodies. Locke. 

There would emerge one or more very black spots, and, 
withiu those, other spot., of an intenser blackness. Xnvton. 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him quite, 

To sooty blackness from the purest white. Addison. 

2. Darkness. 

His faults in him seem as the spots of heav’n, 

More fu ry by night's blackness. Shakspeare. 

7 I . Atrociousnessj horribleness; wickedness. 

Blacksmith, n. s. [from black anti mith.] A smith 
that works in iron; so called from being very 
smutty. ... 

The blacksnmfi may forge what he pleases. _ llaicc/l. 

Shut up thv doors with bars and bolts; it will be impossible 
for the blacksmith to make them so fasr, but a cat and a whore- 
master will find a way through them. Spectator, 

Bla'cktail. «. s. [from Mark and tail.] A fish; a 
kind of perch, by some called ruffe, or popes. See 
Pope. Did. 

BLA'cHTHOitN.-f- ii. s. [from black and thorn.] The 
eame with the sloe. See Plum, of which it is a 
species. 

Love shall, in that tempestuous shower, 

Her brightest blossoms like the blackthorn show; 

Weak friendship prospers by the power 
Of fortune’s sun: I’ll in her winter grow. 

llabington's Castara, p. 98. 

Bla'dder. b. s. [blabfepe, Saxon ; bladcr, Dutch.] 

1. That vessel in the body which contains the urine. 

The bladder should be made of a membranous substance, 

and extrfetnely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine, 
till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray. 

2 . It is often filled with wind, to which allusions are 
frequently made. 

That huge great body which the giant bore, 

Was vanquish’d quite, and of that monstrous mass 

Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder was, Spenser, F.Q. 


A bladder hat moderately filled with air, and strongly tied, 
being held near the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard ; but 
being brought nearer to the fire, it suddenly broke, with so 
loud a noise as made us for a while after almost deaf. Roytc. 

3. It is usual for those that learn to swim, to support 
themselves with blown bladders. 

I have ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders. 

These many summers, in a sea of glory; ,, 

But fur beyond my depth : iny highblown pride 

At length broke under me. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

4. A blister; a pustule. 

BlVddeh-nut. ii, s. v[$taphjlo<lendron, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Bi.a'd^er-sf.na. tt. s. [colufea, Lat.] The name of a 
plant. 

Bla'ddeRed.# adj. [from bladder.] Swoln like a 

bladder. , 

They a fleet greatness in ail they write, but it is a blathlcrcd 
greatness, like that of vhc vain man whom Seneca describes;— 
an ill habit of body, full of humours, and swelled with dropsy. 

Drydcn, Dedic. of the JEncid. 

BLADE.-f- 71. s. [blaeb, bleb, Sax. part, from blepan, 
or blopan; French, bled, low Lat. bladits.] The 
spire of grass before it grows to seed; the green 
shoots of corn which rise from the seed. This 
seems to me the primitive signification of the word 
blade; from which, I believe, the blade of a sword 
was first named, because of its similitude in shape; 
and, from the blade of a sword, that of other wea¬ 
pons or tools. 

Tin ro is hardly found a plant that v icldcth a red juice in the 
blade or car, except it be the tree that beureth sanguis draco, 
ids. Bacon, 

Send in the feeding flocks betimes, t’ invade 
The rising bulk of the luxuriant blade. Drydcn. 

If wo were able to dive into her secret recesses, we should 
find that the smallest blade of grass, or most contemptible 
weed, has its particular use. Swift. 

Hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad Jewdrops twinkle round. Thomson. 

Blade.'}' n. s. [ Matte , Gorin. Mad, Dutch.] 

1. The sharp or striking purl of a weapon or instru¬ 
ment, distinct from the handle. It is usually taken 
for a weapon, and so called probably from the like¬ 
ness of a sword blade to a blade ol grass. It is com • 
inonly applied to the knife. 

He sought all round about, his thirsty blade 
To bathe in Wood of faithless enemy. Spenser, F. Q. 

She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her sabre with ignoble blood. Drydcn. 

Uc his this sword, whose blade of brass displays 
A ruddy gleam; whose hilt a silver blaze. Pope. 

2. A brisk man, either fierce or gay, called so in 
contempt. So we say mettle for courage. Fuller 
plins upon the word, always fond of an opportunity 
to be facetious. 

Sure I am, however at this time they might turn edge, they 
had been formerly true blades for his holiness, [the pope]. 

Fuller, Hist, of the Holy JVar, pit 34- 

You’ll find yourself mistaken, Sir. if you’ll takc.jupbli you to 
i lu !„c of these blades by their garbs, looks, and outward appear¬ 
ing. , L’Estrange, 

Then turning about to the hangman, he said, 

Dispatch me, I pri’thce, this troublesome blade. Prior. 


Blade of the Shoulder. 7 n. s. The bone called by 
Bi.adebone. j anatomists the scapula, or 

scapular bo#. ^ 

He fell most furfflusly on the broiled relicks of a shoulder of 
mutton, commonly called a blatktbone Pope. 
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To Blade, v. a. [from the noun.] To furnish, or fit 
with a blade. 

Bla'ded. ndj. [from blade.'] Having blades or spires. 

Her silver visage in th® watery glass, ' . •' 

Pecking with liquid»earl,the baited grass. ' Shdkspears. 

As where the light" ding nibs along the ground, s 

Nor b/nded grass,' nor bearded corn succeeds, 

But scales of scurf and putrefaction breeds. jjf- Dryden. 

Bi.a'desjiith.# n. s. [from blade and smith, iaber 
gladiorum.J A sword cutler. Muloct. 

BLAiN.'f" [blejene,*Sax. bleync , Dutch, from the 
Iceland, blina, a pustule.] A pustule; a botch; 
a blister. * . , 

It shall become small dust in all the land ofEgypt, and shall 
be a boil breaking forth with blains ftpon man and beast. 

JRrt> d. ix. 9. 

Itches, blains, a 

Sow all the Athenian bosoms, and the crop 

Be general leprosy. Shakspcarr. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh imboss, 

And all his people. • Milton, P. L. 

Whene’er I hear a rival nam’d, 

I feel my body all inflam’d; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains. 

With yellow filth my linen stains. # Swift. 

Bla'mable.*}" adj. [old Fr. blasmablc.] Culpable; 

faulty. * . 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which arc on both 
sides equally blamable. Dryden. 

Bla'mauleness.'}' 71. s. [from blamablc.] Fault; 

the state of being liable to blame; culpablcness; 
fuultincss. 

Scripture—mentioned! its sometimes freer use, than at 
other, «ithout the least htamcablcncss. f 

Whitlock, Planners of the English, p. joj. 
If he had not freedom of will to determine himself tow arils 
good and evil, as he pleased, he imi.t thou be under a fatal 
necessity of doing whatsoever he should happen to do; and 
then as he could give no proof of his temper and inclination, 
so there could he no such thing as acceplubleness to God 
when lie did well, nor blanmblenrss when he did otherwise. 

Goodman, Wait. llv. Conference, P. III. 
Bi.a'm vtu.y. etdv. [from blent table.] Culpably; in a 
manner liable to censure. 

A process may be carried 011 against a person, that is mali¬ 
ciously or bhnnab/y absent, even to a definitiv e sentence. AyhJ/e. 

To BLAME. T t’- a. [ blamrr , Fr.] . 

1. To censure: to charge with a fault: it generally 
implies a slight censure. 

Our pow’r 

.Shall do a court’*)' to our wrath, which men 

May blame , but not controul. • Skakspcarr. 

Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate; 

’Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 

But praising that, I must your conduct blame. Dry den. 

Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame, and something to commend. Pope. 

2. To blame has usually the particle for before the 

fault. • 

The reader must not blame me for making use here all along 
of the word sentiment. Locke. 

3. Sometimes, but rarelj’, of. 

Toraofcus he blam'd of inconsiderate rashness, for that lie 
would busy himself in matters not belonging to his vocation. 

Knollcs, History if the 'Parks. 

4. To blemish; to bring reproach upon. 

When he saw his fuirc Priscilla by. 

He deeply sigh’d, and groaned inwardly, 

To think of this ill state in which she stood; a 

To which she for his sake had wcetingly 

Now brought herself, and blam'd her noble blood. 

Spensett F. (2. vi. iii. 11. 

Blame.*}* n. s. [old Fr. blame.] 

1. Imputation of a fault. * 
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j In arms, the praise of success is scared among many; yet 
the blame or misadventures is charged upon one. Hayward. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, sometimes pas¬ 
sionately enough,' to divert it. front themselves. Locke. 

2. Crime; that which produces or deserves censure. 

Who. would not judge ns to be discharged of all blame, 
which are contest to have no groat fault, even by their very 
vyoref and testimony, in whose eves no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been accustomed to seem small. Hooker. 

I unspeak mine <jy n detraction inhere abjure' 

The taints and blames 1 laid upon liiysclf. 

For strangers to my nature. Shahtpeare. 

3. Hurt. Not now in use. 

Therewith upon his crest. 

With rigour so »utrageous he unit, 

That a large share it hew’d out of the rest, 

Alld glancing down his shield, from blame him fairly blest. 

Spenser, I'. Q, 

4. There js a peculiar stricture of this word, in which 
’ it is not very Evident whether it be a noun or a 

verb, but I conceive it to be the noun, Dr. John¬ 
son says: To blame, in French, h fort ; culpable; 
worthy of censure. But it is an adverbial mode of 
speech; so, lo seek means without knowledge and 
thus, to blame means without excuse. S(3e To Seek, 
adv. 

You were to blame, I must be plain with you, 

To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift. Shakspetire. 

I do not ask vvhetfier they were mistaken; but, whether 
they were to blame in the manner ? StiHingJlect. 

Now we should hold them mueh to blame. 

If they went back before they came. Prior. 

Bla'meful.T adj. [from blame and full.] Criminal; 
guilty; meriting blame. . 

is not the causer of these timeless deaths 
As blamrful as the executioner? Shakspcatr. 

Bluntvvitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord so much. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some stern untutor’d churl. Shakspeare. 

Thv blameful lines, bespotted so with sin, 

Mine eyes would cleanse, ere they to read Iicgiu. 

• Drayton, Epist. Matilda to K. John. 

Bi.a'mei ess. adj. [from blame.] 

1. (iuiltless; innocent; exempt from censure or 
blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preserved him blamthss 
unto God. Hisdnm. x. ;. 

The (lames ascend on either altar clear, cY 
Whill! thus the bhtini/ess maid address’d her pray’r. Diyden. 

Such a lessening of our coin will«dcprivc great numbers of 
blameless men of a filth part of their estates. Ionic. 

2 . "Sometimes it is used with of 

We will be b/auuhss of this thine oath, Joshua, ii. 1 
Bla'melessi.y. adv. [from blameless.] Innocently; 
without crime. 

It is the wilful opposing explicit r.rtiiles, and not (!»• not 
believing them when not revealed, or not with that rmnirtion, 
against vvlui li he cannot blanuJessty, without pcrtuiacv ,Jiohl out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 

Bla'melknsvcess. it. s. [from blameless.] Innocence; 
exemption from censure. ’ 

Having resolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
011 Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the blame less ness ot 
the inferiour agent. Hammond. 

Bi.a'mek. n. s. [from blame.] One that blames or 
finds, fault; a censurcr. 

In me v ou’vc hallowed a pagan muse, 

And ileni/on’d a stranger, who, mistaught 

Bv Hamers of the times they marr'd, hath sought 

Virtues in corners. Donne, Poem, p.159. 

Bla'mewohtuy.*}* adj. [from blame ami worthy.] 
Culpable; blamablc; worthy of blame or censure. 
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Or esteomcth such an one b/amc-uiorlhie. • •< 

Martm ii »■ Ike Marriage of Priests, (1554,) sign. Kk. iii.fi. 
Although the same should he blumrti'orfhy, yet this age hath 
forbnrn to incur the danger of any such Maine. Hpokjj. 

'i'li,it the sending of a iHVorcc tq her liusbanil wavtiot blame, 
teorlhy, he affirms because the m&'was lieuiyuslv vicjfius. 

Milton, Jiort. and Dis. of Divorce, ii. 21. 
Tine disturbance ami fear, which often follow upon JP man's 
having done an injury, arise from a sense of his being blame¬ 
worthy. * Butler, Anal, of Hr!. P. 1. cm,}. 

Bul'm eworthi ness.# %. s. [from bCHinewurthij.] What 
is lifeserving blame. 

Praise anil Maine express what Actually are; praiseworthy 
ness and blameworthiness, what naturall) ought to foe the sen¬ 
timents of other people with regard to our uliaractcr ond con¬ 
duct. A. Smith, Thnr’i if $inr. Scnt.V.y. cil.g. 

To BLANCI l.t r. a. Ibtanchir, Fr.] 
t. To whiten; to change from some other colour to 
white. ! * * „ 

You can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine are blanch'd with tear. Shnkspeare, Macbeth. 

A way of whiting wax cheaply may he of use; and we have 
set down the practice of tradesmen who blanch it. Boyle. 
Ami sin’s black dye seems blanch'd bv age to virtue. Dryilcu. 

2. To strip or peel such things as have husks. 

Their suppers may be bisket, raisins of the sun, and a few 
blanched almonds. Wiseman. 

3. To slur; to balk; to pass oyer; to shift away. 
Not now in use, Dr. Johnson says; anil he cites the 
authority only of Bacon. Other good authors use 
it; and probably the modern vulgar expression, 
“ to blink (i. c. to evade) the question,” is a corrup¬ 
tion of to blanch the .question. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit if> and ands, to 
qualify treason; whereby every one might express his malice, 
and blam;h his danger. Bacon, Hen. I’ll. 

You aftjr not transported in an action that warms the blood 
and is appearing holy, lo blanch, or tuke for admitted, the point 
of lawfulness. Bacon, Jloly II ’nr. 

The doctors of that church have tlieir colourable pretences, 
wherewith ty blanch over these erronrs. 

By. SmuUrson's Sermons, p. 242. 
I suppose you will not blanch Paris in \ our w ay. 

Sir JI. Wo!ton, Lett, to Milton. 
A man horribly cheats his own soul, who upon any pretence, 
or under any temptation whatsoever, forsakes or blanches the 
true principles of religion. 

Goodman's U’int. Be. Conference, P. 3. 
To Blanch. Wtt. To evade; to shift; to speak soft. 
Optimi conn/tarii mint ui; books will speak plain, when coun¬ 
sellors blanch. ' Bacon. 

Bla'ncheu. n. s. [from blanch.'] A whitcncr. Diet. 

BLAND, atlj. [ blandus , Lat.] Soil; mild; gentle. 

In her face excuse 

Came prologue, and apology to prompt; 

Which, with bland words at will, she thus address’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

An even calm J 

Perpetual reign’d, save what the zephyrs bland 
Breath’d o’er the blue expause. Thomson. 

To Bi.and.# [Mr. Mason introduces this word as a 
verb from the adjective; but the word,*in the ex¬ 
ample, is the adjective itself used adverbially. Mr. 
Mason has garbled the passage, by giving only the 
line in which bland occurs. Such a verb, however, 
would be useful, as meaning to soothe.] 

Loath that foul blot, that hellish fierhrand, 

Diskii.dl hot, fair beauty’s foule.-t bhune, 

That hast affection, which your ears would bland 
Commend to you by love’s abused name. 

a Spenser, Hymn in Hon. of Beauty. 

Blanda'tiox.# n.s. [from hlanditicc, Lat.] Apiece 
of flatter y. 
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One had flattered- Longchamp, Bishop Of Ely, with this 

hlaudation. ■ s Camden, Hcmaii. s, 

Bi,andi'i.oqi)T5$ce.# n. s. fLat. blanditoquentiit. Hun 
‘ word is found- in our lexicography, of n ccjftury 
since, and Is admitjjgfll into *J»roign dictionaries 
* which illustrate our language.j* Fair and flattering 
speedy courteous language; comphmeut. 

Gloss. AnglicanSOwova, (1707'. 
To Bi.A / NDisH.*f’ v.a. [ blandir , Fr. from blatimor, j.at -3 
To smooth; to soften. I have met with th.jp word 
in no other passage than that of Miltonf I>r. John¬ 
son says. He might have found it, however, in our 
old lexicography. Bullokar’s and Sherwood’s dic¬ 
tionaries both give h: It is indeed one of our most 
andc’nt. verbs. 

Thmf’wert wont to hurtelcn and dispisen her with many 
words, whan she was titnndishyng and present, &c. 

Chaucer, Booth. I.x. pros, prima. 
In this psaliuc he spekith of Christ and his follewris bland- 
ishyn/r to us. ' Lewd, Hist. 7 ’/. of the Bible, p. r j. 

She, blandishing, by Dunsmore drives along. 

Drayton, P-dyolb. S. xiii. 

Mnst’ring all her wiles. 

With blandish’d parleys, feminine assaults, 

Tongue-batteries, she surceas’d not day nor night, 

To storm me iner-wateh’d, and wcurb’d out. Milton, S.A. 
Bi.a'nth.mimi;.* n.s. [old Fr. blandisscnr.] One who 
blandishes. Coif rare and Sherwood. 

1$i,a'ni)1.sih.\<:.* v. s. [from blandish.] Expression 
of kindness; blandishment. 

Flat enemies are honest harmless things. 

Because they tell 11s what we have to fear; 

But double-hearted friends, whose bl:mdisbur_\ V 
Ticklc’onr ears Imt sting our bosoms, arc 
Those dangerous Syrens, whose sweet maiden face 
Is only mortal treason’s burnish’d glass. 

, Beaumont's Psyche, C’.fi. st.j. 

Bf.a'ndxsi t m r, nt.' j' n.s. [old Fr. b/andissnnen/.] 

1. Act of fondness; expression of tenderness by ges- 

Inro. 

The little halm up in his arms lie bent, 

Wh<», with sweet pleasure ami bold blandishment, 

’Gan smile. Spenser, F. Q. 

Each bird and beast behold 
Approaching two and two; these cow’ring low 
With blandishment. Milton, P. L. 

2. .Soft words; kind speeches. 

lie was both well and fair spoken, and would use strange 
sweetness anil himulish mint of words, where he desired lo effect 
or persuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 

3. Kind treatment; caress. 

Him Dido now with blandishment, detains; 

But I suspect the town where Juno reigns. Dryden. 

In order to bring those infidels within the wide circle of 
w biggish community, neither blandishments nor promises are 
omitted. Sir iff. 

BLANK. adj. [ blanc , Fr. derived by Menage from 
Ibianus, thus: Athianm , albianicvs, bianiens, bian~ 
cits, bianco, blanicns , Manats , blanc; by others, from 
blanc, which, in Danish, signifies shining ; in con¬ 
formity to which, the Germans have blancJeer, to 
shine. Dr, Johnson says; and they have,ftlso the 
adjective blanc, white; the Saxons, blmcan; aud the 
English, bleach, to whiten.] 

1. White. 

To the blanc moon 

r Ier office they prescrib’d: to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions. Milton, P. L. 

2 .. Without writing; unwritten; empty of all marks. 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters, 

Wherito, when they know that men arc rich. 

They .shall Subscribe them for large sums of gold. Shakspeare, 
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Upon the ; debtor side, I find innumerable articlesbt|t, upon 
the Creditor side, little more than blank paper. Addison. 

3 . Pule; confused;. crushed; .dispirited; subdued; 
depressed, 

There without sneh.bo*^ 0/«gn of joy/J/jy= Jfc ' 

" {Solicitous and blank; thus lic^in. Milton, P. E. 

- 1 ' Adam, soon as he heard 

The fatal tysnjfe clone by Eve. amaz’d, H|, 

Astonicd stooi^iral blank, while horrour chill 

Ran through Ws veins, and all his joints relax’d. Milton , V. L. 

Hut now no face divine contentment wears; * 

’Tis all blank sadness, or continual fears. # Pope. 

4. Without rhyme; whej-e the rhvme is blanched, or 

missed. See To Blanch, 'to bdik. » 

The lady shall say her mind lrccly, or the blank verse shall 
halt for it. Shakspcarc. 

Long have your ears been fill’d with tragick part#;*' 

Blood ami blank verse have harden’d all your wart*; 

Addison, Prid. to the Dntnnni r. 
Our blank verse, where tlpjre is no rhyme to support the ex¬ 
pression, is extremely difficult to such as arc not pasters in the 
tongue. • Addison on llu'.y. 

Blank. >/. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A void space on paper. 

I cannot write a paper full as I used to do; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. * Swift. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; which lias no 
prize marked upon it. 

Ifyou have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks • 

My name hath touch’d your ears. • Shakspcarc. 

la fortune’s lottery lies 

A heap of Ida id, s, like lias, for one small prize. . Urydcn. 

The world the coward will despise. 

When life’s a /, who pulls not for a prize. Urydcn. 

3. A paper tiimi which the writing is effaced. 

.she has lef bim 
The blank of what lie was; 

I tell tlu-e, eunuch, she has quite unmaun’d him.,, Urydcn. 

4. A paper unwritten; any thing without marks or 
charm tors. 

For Liiii. 1 think not on him : for his thoughts, 

Would they wen blanks, rather than fill’d with me. Shakspcarc. 

O'Uissi'Mi to do what is accessary, 
heal- a commission to a blank of danger. Shakspcarc. 

For the book of knowledge fair. 

Presented with an universal blank 

Of n.iture’f works, t > me expung’d and ras’d. Milton, P. 

Life may be one erc.it /.tank, which, though not blotted with 
sin, is yet without any char.icnrs of grace or virtue. Wage/.*. 

5. The point to whit It an arrow is directed ; so called, 

because, to be more visible, it was marked with 
white. Now disused. % 

Slender, 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank. 

Transports its poison’d shot. Shakspcarc. 

6. Aim ; shot. Not u.-ed. 

The harlot king 

Is quite beyond iny aim ; out of the blank 

Ami level of my lirain. Shakspcarc. 

I itavc spoken for you all my best. 

And stood within the blank of his displeasure. 

For my free speech. Shakspcarc. 

7. Object to which any thing is directed. 

See better, Lear, amt let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. Shakspcarc. 

To Blank, v.a. [from blank; blanchir, I*’r.] 

1. To damp; to confuse; to dispirit. 

Each opposite, that blanks the face ol joy, ^ 

Meet what I would have well, and it destroy. Shakspcarc. 

Dngon must stoop, and shall f re long receive 
Bitch a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted ti opines won on me, 

And with confusion blank his wor-kippers. ^Milton , S: A. 

If the atheist, when he diet, should find that his soul remains, 
how will this man be amazed and blanked f Tdtotton. 
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2. To^fcffaee; to anpul. " '' 

All former purpose* were blanked, the govemour at a hav, 
and all that charge lost and cancelled. Spenser oh Ireland. 

IhLaVkht. [blancliel fe, Pr.] 

1. A tfoollenjpoyer, soft, and loosbiy woven, spread 

commonly upon a bed, over the linen sheet, for the 
prhcareniout of warmth. " 

r Nor lieav’n peep through the blanket of the Sark, 

To cry, hold ! hold! Shakspcarc. 

The abilities of man must fall short 011 one side or other,'tike 
too scanty a blanket vvluu you are a-bed; if you pulf it upon 

#- your shoulders, you leave vour feet hare; if you thrust it down 
upon your feet, your shoulders are uncovered. Temple. 

Himself amoitg the storied chiefs he spies, 

As from the blanket high in air he flies. Pope, 

2. A kind of pear, sometimes written blanquct. 

To Bla.'n kkt.'J' v. n. [from the noun.] 

J. To enter vvitltoa blanket. 

My face f’ll grime with filth; 

lilankcl my loins; tie all nty hair in knots. Shakspcarc. 

2. To toss in a blanket, by way of penalty or con¬ 
tempt. 

I’ll send for him to my halving, and have him blanketed when 
thou wilt, man. 11 . lonson, Cynthia's Uriels. 

Let ’em he cudgcll’d out of doors by our grooms. We’ll 
have our men blanket'em i’thehall. li.Jonson, Epicwne. 

Bla'nkkting.# 71. s. [from the verb.] Tossing in a 
blanket. * 

All, oh ! lie ery’d, what street, what lane, hut knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanks tings, and blows ? Pope. 

Bla'nkj.v. ttdv. [from blank.] In a blank manner; 
with whiteness; with paleness; with confusion. 

To Bi.Aiti:.-j~ v.ti. [ blaren , Dutch, bin or Gael, a cry. 
In Lincolnshire, to blare is to lino as o.ve/t. In 
Suffolk, blare; which means also, to cry like a 
child.] To bellow; to roar. • ■ Skinner. 

To BLASPI r. a. [ blasphcmo , low Lat., old 

Pr. blasphemer .] , 

1. To speak in terms of impious irreverence of God. 

TI1011 diiist hi asp!*-me God and the king 1 Kings, xxi. 10. 

The name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through 
you. Horn. ii. 24. 

2 . To speak evil of. 

The truest issue of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction stands accurs’d, 

And does blasphnne his breed, Shaksprare. 

Tljpso who from our labours heap their hoard, 
li/asphcnic their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope. 

To Blas i'ii i-Zme. 11.?/. To speak blasphemy. 

0 Liver of blaspheming Jew. Shnk.-peart 

I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them 
to blasplhmc, Aits, vxw. t:. 

Blasfue'.mkr. n. s. [from blaspheme.] *' A wretch 
that speaks of God in impious ami irreverent terms. 

Who was before a blasphemer, and a pe.-socnlor, and inju¬ 
rious. t Timothy, i. I,]. 

Even that blasphemer himself would inwardly reverence his 
reprover, as lie in his heart really despises him for Ids cow ardly 
base silence. South. 

Deny I lit'curst blasphemer's tongue to rage. 

And turn God’s fury from an impious age. TicksII. 

Should each blasphemer quite escape the rod, 

Because the insult’s not to man, hut God. Pope. 

Bi.asphf/ming.# n. s. [front blaspheme .] The act of 
blasphemy. 

Those desperate atheisms, those Spanish renodneings, and 
Italian blaspheming-; have now so prevailed in our Christian 
camps, that, if any restrain them, he shall be upbraided as 110 
soldier. Sir E. Satuly r, State of Religion. 

Bla / spu):mot!r.'J~ adj. [from blaspheme. It is usually 
spoken with the accent on the first syllable, but 

5 ' used, by Milfoil with it on the second, Dr. Johnson 
says. Milton adopted the accent from the elder 
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ports; for Sidney and Spenser both use it on tire 
.second syllable; or it might be the common accent 
in Milton’s time. Sherwood, his contemporary, 
gives the adjective, in his dictionary,«thus; blasphe¬ 
mous or btasphematory. Spenser also accents 
blasphemy on the second syllable.] Impiously ir¬ 
reverent with regard to God. 

O man, take hecil how thou the gods dost move. 

To cause full \\ rath, which thou can’st not resist; 

Blasphemous words the pcaker vain do prove. Sidney, b. ii. 

And dar’st thou to the Sou of God propound, 

To worship thee accurst; now more accurst 
For this attempt, holder than that on Eve, , 

And more h'ns/du maim'’ Milton, P, B. 

A man can hardly pass the streets, without having his ears 
grated with horrid and blasphemous oaths and curses. Til/otson. 

Tlml any thing that wears the name of a Christian, or but of 
man, shopfd venture to own st.eh a villainous, impudent, nntj 
bbi-.fi/iemoiis assertion in the face of the world, as this ! South. 

Bla'spiiemousi.y. a dr. [ front blaspheme.] Impiously ; 
with wicked irreverence. 

Where is the right use of his reason, while he would blas¬ 
phemously set up to controul the commands of the Almighty? 

Swift. 

Bla'sphkmv. n.s. [from blaspheme.] 

Blasphemy, strictly and properly, is an offering of 
some indignity, or injury, unto God himself, either 
bv words or writing AyliJJ'e. 

But that iny heart’s on future mischief set, 

I would 'peak blasphemy, ere bid you fly; ; 

But fly you must. ShaJespearc. 

Intrinsick goodness consists in accordance, and sin in contra¬ 
riety, to the secret will of .God; or else God could not he de¬ 
fined good, so far as his thoughts and secrets, but only superfi¬ 
cially good, as far as he is pleased to reveal himself, which is 
perfect blasphemy to imagine. Hammond. 

BLAST, h, s. [from bltt'jr, Sax. blasen, Gcnn. to 
blow.] 

1. A gust or puff of wind. 

They tliuAstuml high, have many blasts to shake them ; 

And, if they fall, they dash themselves t > pieces. Shakspearr. 

Welcome, then. 

Thou unsubstantial air, that I embrace ; 

'] be. wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst. 

Owe nothing to thy blasts. Shakspeare. 

1 \ rhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds. 

Doth loose or bind their blasts in secret rave. Fairfax, 

Three ships vitwjrc hurry’d by the southern blast. 

And on the secret shelves with fury cast. Dryden. 

2 . The sound made by blowing any instrument of 
wind mu-ick. 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest stilness and humility; 

But when tKfe blast of war blows in our ears, 

■Then imitate the action of the tvger. Shakspeare. 

lie blew his trumpet —the angelick blast 
Fill'd all the regions. .. Milton, P. L. 

7 T«! Veline fountains, and sulphureous Mar, 

Shake at the baleful blast, the signal of the war. Dry den. 

Whether there be two different goddesses called Fame, or 
one goddess sounding two different trumpets, it # is certain, vil¬ 
lainy lias as good a title 1 to a blast from the proper trumpet, as 
virtue has,from the former. Swift. 

1. The sticks of a malignant planet; the infection of 
any thing pestilential: from the verb To blast. 

By the bmst of God they perish. Job, iv. 9. 

To Beast."I* v. a. [Sax. blsejran, pret. bltrjt.] 

1. To strike with some sudden plague or calamity. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes! infect her beauty, 

You femuck’d fog-., drawn by the powerful sun, 

" To fall and blast her pride. Shakspeare. 

Oh ! Fortius, is there not some ehosen curse, ^ 

Some hidden thunder in the store of heaven, 

*4 


Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man. 

Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin 1 Addison. 

1. To make to wither. 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our way. Shakspeare. 

And behold seven thin $ars, and blasted with the east wind, 
sprung up alter them. ^ Genesis. 

She that like lightning shin’d, while her fare lasted. 

The icdymow resembles, which lightning bad blasted. Waller. 

To his green years your censures you would suit. 

Not blast that blossom, but expect the fruit. t Drt/den. 

• Agony unmix’d, incessant gall 

Corroding every thought, and blhsling all 
Love’s paradise. Thomson. 

3. To injure; to invalidate; to make infamous. [So, 
in lire old French, hlastangrr is to insult, to blame, 
to condemn; and '"blastange, or him tinge, the sub¬ 
stantive of the same import. V. Roquefort, Gloss, 
do la Lank. Rom.] 

He shews himself weak, if he will take my word, when lie 
thinks 1 deserve no credit; or malicious, if he knows l deserve 
credit, ami yet goes about to blast it. Stillingjleel. 

4. To cut off; to hinder from coming to maturity 

This commerce, Jclioshaphat king of Judea endeavoured to 
renew; Imt his ruterprizc was blasted by the destruction of 

. vessels in the tyarbour. Arbuthnot. 

5. To confound; to strike with terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blast you the city’s ears; 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shakspeare 

Bl.iVitr.# n.s. [from blast.] One who strikes as 
with a blast. 

I am no bluster of a lady’s beauty. 

Beaumont, and FI. Buie a Wife. 

Foul ranker of fair virtuous action. 

Vile blaster of the freshest blooms on earth ! 

Marshal's Scourge of Villainy, To Detraction. 

Bla'st.mf.nt. 11. s. | from blast.] Blast; sudden stroke 
of infection. Not now in use. 

In the morn, and liquid dew of youth. 

Contagious blast minis are ino-t imminent. Shakspeare. 

Bla'tant. adj. Jjla/lant, Fr.] Bellowing as a calf. 

You learnM this language from the btutanl beast. Dryden. 

To Blatch.* Sec 7 b Bi.oicjh. 

BlatehaT iON.'f” 11. s. \ blutaatio, Lat.] Noise; sense¬ 
less roar. Coles. 

Ulateko'on.# n. s. [from the Teuf. verb, blalereu, to 
prate, to ttilk idly.] A balder. 

I trusted T. P. with a weighty secret, conjuring him that it 
should not. take air am! go abroad; which was not done 
according to the rules ami religion of friendship, but it went 
out,of him the very next day. — I will endeavour to lose the 
memory of Jem: — I hate such b/atcroons. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 75, 

To Bi.a'ttf.k.'J' v. n. [Lat. blatero, Tent, blateren , to 
talk idly. In the North of England, to blather is 
to tal/c nonsense.] To roar; to make a senseless 
noise. It is a word not now used. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent en¬ 
durance, however envy list to blatter against him. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Blay. n. s. [ alburnus .] A small white river fish; 

called also a bleak. 

BLAZE.'f' n.s. [Goth, blys, a flame; blaj-e, fc torch, 
Saxon.] 

1. A flame; the light of the flame: blaze implies more 
the light than the heat. 

— The main blase of it is past; but a small thing would 
make it flame again. Shakspeare, Coriolanus. 

As for the biases, if in any part of this kingdom any such be 
now used at this time, [Christmas,] I know no other beginning 
or occasion of them than that flames of fire may have been 
Tised as expressions of joy among us, as bonfires nave always 
* bean. Hammond on the Festivals of the Church. 
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Thy throne is darkness in tli’ abyss of,light, 

A blase of glory that forbids the sight. 

What groans of inen shall fill the martial field ! 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile shall yield! 

VVlmt funeral pomp shall floating Tjjber sre! ppryden. 

2. Publication ; wide diffusion, of report. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praise, if always praise uiimixt ? Mitybn, P. II. 

3. Blaze is a white mark upon a horse, descending 
from the fonehcad almost to the nose. [Germ. 

» Farrier's Did. 

To Bi.aze. t,’. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To flame; to shew the light of tfic flame. 

Thus you may long live an happy histrumcnt £ir your king 
and rounlry; you shall not be a meteor, or a blieting star, but 
Stella.fl.ra; liappy^ here, and more happy hereafteg. Macon. 

The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main" 

Then glossy smooth lay all the liquid plain. Pape. 

2. To he conspicuous. 5 

To Br.AZK. v. a. " 

1. To publish; to make known; to spread far and 
wide. 

Tlic n<n<c of this fight, and issue thereof, being bht-cd by 
the emintiv people to some noblemen tbeieabouts, they came 
thither. * • Sidney. 

My words, in hopes to blaze a stedfast mind, 

This marble chose, as of like temper known. Sidnpy. 

Thou shalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze tour marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of tin prince, and call thee hack. Shakspeare. 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Shakspeare. 

But lie went out, and began to publish it niiirh, and to 
Mi:c abroad the matter. Mark, i. 45. 

Stub imisiek worthiest were to blaze 
'I lie peerless higlith of her immortal praise. 

Whose Insire leads us. Milton , Arcades. 

Far beyond 

The sons of Anak. famous now anil Maz’d, 

Fearless of danger, like a petty god 

1 walk’d about. Milton, S. A. 

Whose follies, blaz’d about, to all arc known, 

And m e a secret to himself alone. Granville. 

But, mortals, know, ’tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze thos- virtues which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. To blazon; to give an account of ensigns armorial 
in proper terms. This is not now used. 

Braggadoehio — did shew his shield, 

Which bore the sun lirodc blazed in a golden field. 

Spenser, J>’. Q. v. iii. j 4. 
This, 111 ancient times, was called a tierce; and you should 
then have biased it thus: he bears a ticree, sable, between 
two tiffees, or. . Peaebum. 

Bj.a zeti. v. s. [from blaze.~\ One that spreads 
reports. 

Uttcrcrs of secrets he from thence deharr’d, 

Bnbhlers of folly, and blazers of crime; 
llis laruin-bell might loud and wide lie heard. 

When cause requir’d, but never out of time; 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Spenser F.Q. 

To BjW'sy>N. v. a. [ blasonncr , Fr.j 

1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures on ensigns 
armorial. * 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald enough to blazon, into English. Addison. 

2. To deck ; to embellish; to adorn. % 

She blazons in dread smiles her hideous form 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting storm. Garth. 

3. To display set to show. 5 
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O thou goddess, •' 

Thou divide nature I how thyself thou blazon’si 
In these two princely boys! they are as gentle « 

As zephy rs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

. To celebrate ; set out. 


One that excels the quirk of blazoning pirns, 

And in the essential vesture of creation, dp,-- 

Does bear all excellency. Shakspeare, Othello. 

5. To blaze about; to make publick. 

* What’s I llis but libelling against the senate, 

And blazoning our injustice every where ? Tit. Andrem. 

Bf.A 'zon. n. a. [from the verb.] 

1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 

I'rocecd unto lieasts that are given in arms, and teach me 
what I ought to observe in their blazon. Peac/nM. 

2. Show; divulgation; publication. 

But this eternal blazon must not 1 m: 

To ear., of flesh and blood. I Shaispcate, Hamlet. 

3. Celebration ; proclamation of some qualify. 

I am a gentleman — I’ll he sworn thou art ; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, ami spirit; 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Shakspeare, Tw. Nigh 1 . 

Men eon over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. . CoU'er. 

Bla'zonkk.# [old Fr. blusonniw.] A herald; alsoaii 
evil speaker. Cot grave. 

Bi.a'zonky. v. s. [from blazon.] Tin: art of 
blazoning. • 

Give certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 

Veorbam 101 Drawing. 
Bi.r.A.# 11. s. That part of a tree, which lies im¬ 
mediately under the bark, und between that am! 
the hard wood; and is tlx; first progress of the 
alteration of the bark into wood by the natural 
growth and strengthening of the fibres. CAuirtbcrs. 
To BLEAt l I-T r. u. [Iileichni, Germ, blmcean. Sax. 
to make •shite ; leccan, /««</.• which is ’otic part 
in the process of lih-uiliing.] To whiten ; commonly 
to whiten by exposure to the open air. 

When turtles treaiL and rooks and daws; 

And maidens bleach tlieir summer smocks. Shakspeare. 

Should I not seek 

The clemency of some more temp’rate clime. 

To purge my gloom ; anil, by the sun refin’d, 

Bask in his beams, and bleach me in the wind ? . Tirydcn. 

To lW.E.u ii. v. n. To grow white; to grow white in 
the open air. w .«* . 

The*white sheet bleaching in the open field. Shakspeare. 
For there are various penances enjoin’d; 

And some are hung to b/caeh upon the wind; 

Same plung’d in waters. .* Dryden. 

The deadly winter seizes, shuts up sense; — 

Lays him along the snows a stiffen’d corse, 

Stretch’d out, und bleaching in the northern blast. Thomson. 
Bjle'aciieh.* 11. s. [from bleach , Germ, bleiehcr.’] 
A bleacher of clothes. Sherwood. A whitwner of 
thread, cloth, cotton, &c. or, as he is also called, 
a « hitatcr. SccWuitsteh. 

Bi.e'aciiery 4 # 11. s. [from bleacher .] The place 
where callicocs, cottons, mt/slins, and the like 
are whitened; where the bleacher Qj^ppi&es bis 
trade. . 7 **. 

On the side of the great Meacherv arc the publfcfcvikUt. 

. Pennant. 

BLEAK.-b adj. [blac, blocc, Saxon, bleich, Germ.] 

1. Pale. 

Some one, 1 for she is pale nnd bieche. 

Some one, for she is soft of speche. .Gower, Conf, Am. B. 5. 

Observe his scattered eyes, hi* blehk' face, his pale nnd shak-. 
ing lips, his dry mouth, his furred tongue, llis confused voice, &c. 

v.y, ... - •„ ", Hewyt’s Serin, p,. ryo 
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You look ill, mclhinks; hove vou been sick oflatc ? 

Troth, very bleak; doth she not? Middleton't Witch, iii.% 
2. Cold; chill ; cheerless. 

In treat the North 

i o make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, * 

And comfort me with cold. "' >m 
' ffic goddess that in rural shrine v 
Dwdl’st here with Pim, or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding tfvery bleak imkimlly fog 

Totouch the prosperous growth of this tall wood, million. Com. 
Her desolation presents us with nothing but bleak and barren 
. prOttpccts. Addison. 

Sav, will \ c bless the bleak Atlantii k shore. 

Or bid the furious Child be rude no more ? Pipe. 

BlEAK.'j* n. s. [Sax. bla?3<\ Germ. blithe, from b/icken, 

, .to sliino.) A small river fish. 

• , The bleak, or fresh water sprat, is ever in motion, 
and therefore called by some the river swallow. 
His back is of a pleasant, sad, sea-water green; 
his belly while anil shining like the mountain snow. 
lileaks are excellent meat, and in best season in 
August. I fatIon. 

Blk'akness.'J' ii. x. [from bleak.'] 
x. Coldness; cliilness. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zernbla go naked, witliont com¬ 
plaining of the bha/.n/ss of the air; us the armies of the nor¬ 
thern nations keep the field all winter. Addison. 

2 . Paleness. Shmcond. 

Rl'e'aky. adj. [from bleak.] Bleak ; cold; chill. 

On shrubs they hrowze, and, on the bleaky top. 

Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden. 

Bj.e'aki.y.* ai/v. [from bleak.] Coldly; in a chill 
situation. 

Near the sea-coast they 'bleakly seated arc. 

May, Luean, B <j. 

BLEAR.** ad/. [bluer, a blister, Dutch.] 

1. Dim" with rheum or water; sore with rheum. 

ft is a tradition that br ae eyes abort sound eve*. Huron. 
It is noi’trtore in the power of calumny to blast the dignity 
of an honest man, than of the blear eyed owl to ea-t scandal 
on the sun. 1 .' P. st run "c. 

His Id ear eyes ran in gutters to his clv’n; 

His beard was stubble, and his cheeks were thin. Dryden. 

Wfifen thou shalt sec the blear cy’d fathers tench 
Their #ons this lgfrsh and mouldy sort of speech. l)rtab k. 

2 . Dim i obscure in general; or that w hich makes 
dimness. 

. Air., Tims I ntirl 

dajfrffflg spells into the spongy air, 

VI power to client the eye with /dear illusion. 

And give it till so presentments. ATitU, Counts. 

Bleak-eyed.* (fdj. [from blear and eye.] 

I. Having sore eyes; a common expression. 

' .Crook-buek’d he was, tooth-shaken, and h/cic-ey'd. 
t ' Sackndle, India!. Mtr.J'ur Alugist rates. 

2 i- IIVfviiig an obscure understanding. 

His uBdcrstanding is blear-eyed, and has no right perception 
of.any"wing. Hnthr, diameters. 

Xu Bleak, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

I. To make the eyes watry, or sore with rheum. 

All tongues speak ofjhiui, and the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him. . Shakspeure. 

■ jjjfc' The Dardaniun wives, 

With bleared visages, come forth to view 

The issue of the exploit. Shakspeure. 

Wheal was young, I, like a lazy fool, 

Wovdyj,-Weiri' my eye., with oil, to stay from-school; 

* AvtrSe to pains. Orydcn. 

"2. 'Co dint the eyes. 

This may stand for a pretty superficial argument, to blear 
our eyes, and lull mi asleep in security. lla/egh. 

Bytwi'ftEiWiss.'f' h. s. [from bleared. Tlii* is an old 
•j^btfcintivc, which was once written bleart^yednes^- 

.# " 
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BLE 

See Minsheu; and Sherwood, in blearednets.] 
The state of being bleared, or dimmed with 
rheum. 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a 
b/earhdness. „ ■ Wiseman. 

To BLE AT. "I* v. n. [bhefcan, Sttx. bUeten , Teut. per¬ 
haps from the Lat. balatus.] To cry as a sheep. 

We were as twinn’d laiiihs, that did fHsk i’ the sun. 

And bleat the one at the other. Shdkfpearc. 

You may as well use question with the wolf. 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 

Shakspeure , Merchant of Yeiiicc. 

While on sweet gjass h^r bleating charge does lie, 
Oiirdnippv lover feeas lypon her eye. Itosroninion. 

What bull dares bellow, or what sheep dares bleat 
Witliin theSfcon’s den ? r Dry den. 

Bi.eat. n. s. [from the verb.] The cry of a sheep or 
lamb. * 

Set in niv ship, mine ear reach’d, where we rode. 

The bellowing of oxen, and tire bleat 

Of fleecy sheep. Chapman. 

Ble'atino.* n. s. [front bleat.] The cry of lambs 
or sheep ; a cry resembling it. 

- Concerning prayer, who is more agaynst it than you, which 
have changed the right use of it into a brawlvuge in tho 
temple, and a bletyuge in the streets. 

Hale’s Yet a Course at the Homis/i l’".re, fol. 65. 

Whv abodr-t thou among the shoepfolds, to hear the bbeat- 
ings of the (locks? .fudges, v. 16. 

Bn n.-f- n. .V. [blaen, to swell, Germ.] A blister, 
Skinner. In llte north of England, a bleb means a 
bubble. See Bi.oh. 

Experiments — of producing cold by the dissolution of 
sos oral salts; of freezing water without blebs ; of a mem¬ 
braneous substance separable from the body by freezing. - 

Sprat, llist of the It. Society, p. 214. 

Thick pieces of glass, fit for large uptick glasses, are rarely 
to he had without blebs. Philos. Transact ions. No. 

Bled, jveferite and partirip. [from To bleed.] 

Bt.ee. * n. s. [Sax. bleu, colour.] Colour; com¬ 
plexion. Obsolete. “ Bright of h/ce," which occurs 
in Chaucer, (hum. of AT. Magdaleine, v. 391.) is 
freejuent in our old ballads. 

To Bleed, v. >1. prof. I bled; I have bird, [bleban, 
Saxon.] 

1. To lose blood; to run with blood. 

1 bhid inwardly for my lord. S/iuhspeai r. 

Hired, bleed, poor country ! 
fireat tyranny, lav thou thy basis sure; 

For goodness dare not check thee ! Shakspeure. 

Many, upon the seeing of others bleed, or strangled, or tor¬ 
tured, theuisoKcs are ready to faint, us if they bled. Hacoii. 

2. To die a violent death. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day; 

Hurt he thy reason, would he skip and play ? Pope. 

3. To lose blood medicinally ; as, he bled for a lever. 

4. To tlrop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that 
drops from somebody on incision, as blood from an 
animal. 

For me. the balm shall bleed and amber flow, 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 

To Bleed, v. a. To let blood; to take blood,’from. 

That from a patriot of distinguish’d note, ‘ 

Have bled and purg’d me to a simple vote. V Pope. 

Bleit. 7 adj. Bashful. It is used i#Bcotlnnd, and 

lit. ate. 3 the bordering counties. 

To BLE'MISII.'f' v. a. [from blame, Junius; from 
‘ bleme, white, Er. Skinner; or rather from an old 
I-V. verb blesmer. See Blemish, in Kelham, Norm. 
Diet, blesmys, v. a. broken.] 

w To mark with any deformity. 

„** *'io ; . 
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Likelier that my outward fare might have been disguised, 
than' that the face of so excel leu t u mind. Could have been thus 
blemished. ' v Sidney, 

t. To defame; to tarnish, with Ycspcct to. reputa¬ 
tion. N_ v ff 

Not that my verse would blemish all the fair; .■ 

But yet if some he had, ’tis wisdom to beware. Dryden. 

Those, who, by concerted defamations, endeavour- to blemish 
his character, incur the complicated guilt of slander and per¬ 
jury, Addison. 

IVlhWh. «• J. [from the verb.] 
i. A thftrk of deformity; a star; a diminution of 
beauty. 

As lie hath caused a blemish in a iSSn, so shall it he done 
to him again. Leviticus, xxiv, to. 

Open it so from the eyelid, thal*you dividoqsBot that; for, 
in so doing, you will leave a remediless blemish. : * 

IVis§mh/i's Surgery. 

l. Reproach; disgrace; imputation. 

That you have been earnest, should be no blemish or discredit 
at all unto y on. . Jlool.t r. 

And if we shall neglect to propagate these blessed disposi¬ 
tions, what others can undertake it, without some blemish to us, 
some reflection on our negligence? Sprat. 

None more industriously publish the blemishes of an extraor¬ 
dinary reputation, than such as lie open to t|je -amc censures; 
raising applause to themselves, tin - resembling n person of ail 
exalted reputation, though in the hlaineable parts # of his cha¬ 
racter. Addison. 


. A soil; turpitude; taint; deformity. 

Fir-.t shall virtue lie vice, and beauty lie counted a blctnish. 
Fro that f leave w.tli song of praise her praise uAolcmnize. 

Sidney. 

I.iie thou, and to thy mother dead attest, 

That clear she died from blemish criminal. Spenser, F. Q. 

Is conformity with Home a btenwh unto the tlmrclj of Eng¬ 
land, and unto chinches abroad an ornament ? 

N’ot a hair perish’d: 

On their sustaining garments not a He ini, h. 

Hut li'eslur than hell re. 

Evaditc’s husband ! 'to a fault 
To love, a tlemi■' to my thought. 

Chat your duty may no bleiutib take, 

1 w.il my-.It your father’s (aptire make. 

:• licit a mirth as (his is i apahle of making a 
a* a o/enash , the subject of derision. 


Hooker. 

Shakspearc. 

M'aller. 

Dry den. 
beauty, as well 
Addison. 


Ble'mjshless.# itt/j. [from blemish und less.} With¬ 
out blcmisl) or spot. 

A life in all so bfeinishlrss. F,/Harm's T.asor.n, xxxvii. 

Ble'misiiment.# ii. s. [old Fr. Idcmi'scmci/l, Kclham’s 
Norm. Diet.] Disgrace. 

The one sceketli the reformation of him, whom heimpench- 
etli; the other worketh, as much as may he, his ignominy and 
blemish meat. Up. Martinis JJisiharge, p. itj;. 

For dread of ldame, and honour’s hlemishmenl. 

' . Spenser, F. <1. iv. ii. (C,. 

To RLENCH.-f* t\ n. To shrink ; to start back; to 
give way : h not used, Dr. Johnson says; and he cites 
the authority only of Shakspearc. It is not, how¬ 
ever, peculiar to him; and an excellent writer of 
modern times authorises its present use. Dr. John¬ 
son offers no etymology. It resembles to blink so 
nearly, as to shew that it is a corruption of that 
word. Iceland, blinka , Derm, bit n Mn, Dan. b/incki n, 
to twinkle with the eye; hence to blind,-, and in our 
northern language blenk,- whence to blench , to start 
as quickly asfhe twinkle of an eye. Teut. blencke . 
See Blench. 

I’ll observe his looks; 

I’ll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, ' 

, I know my course. Shakspcare, llamlet. 

Patience herself, what goddess ere she lie, 

Doth lesser blench at suflcruncc than 1 do. 

-T Shakspearc, IVini. Tali'. 
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Hold you ever to onr special drift; ' '• 

Though sometimes you do blench from this to that, 

As cause doth minister. Shakspearc,.'Miai.'for Mats. 

I know his people * 

Are of his own choice men, that will not totter, 

Nor blench much g.j» if bullet. Beau™. and FI. Pilgrim. 

[They] were not hfrani steadily to look in the face (M that 
aring and dazzling influence, at which the ey es ofxngltSul 
blenched. Burke, Speech „n Ametimn 'laxittion 

To Blench, v. a. To hinder; to^obstruct. Not 
used. ( 

The rebels besieged them, winning the oven ground'Sin the 
top, by carrying tin great trusses of hay before them, to blench 
the defendants sight, and dead their shot. Carat', 

Bi.kncu.# n. a [Teut. blencke.] A start. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. 

Shakspearc, Sana. J to. ■ 

Ble'ncjieu.# n. s. [from blench .] "Hint which may 

frighten, or cause to stirt. ^ 

The good lmxbandc, when he hath sowen his grqjpndc, setteth 
uj> eloughtes, or thredcs, wliieh some call ‘Miayics, some 
bb iuhars, or otlier like shews, to feare uw.iy birdc*. 

Sir T. Ktyei's <lovcrnour, fob yp 
1 feel the old man’s master’d by much passion, 

Am! too high rnekt, which makes him o’ershoot all 
His valour should direct at, and hurt those 
That stand by but as bleachers. 

Beaum.and FI. Love's Pilgrimage, ii. i," 


To BLEND. ■’J- v. q. preter. 1 bleu,i d s anciently, 
blent, [blenban, Saxon.] 

- I. 'Fti mingle together. 

’Tis be-auty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning lmti,l hath laid on. 

S/.alspiare, Tv. Fight. 

The inistiou taught by the atfeicnis is too slight or gross; 
for bodies mixed according to their hypothesis, would not ap¬ 
pear such to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would discern the 
element-, if they were no otherwise mingled, than hut blended 
hut not united. Boyle. 

lie had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majesty together blend. Dryden. 

The grave, where even the great find rest. 

And blended lie theoppressor and the oppress’d. Pope. 

2. To confound. 

The moon should wander from her beaten way, the time* 
and seasons of the year blend themselves lij^iisordered and con¬ 
fused mixture. Hooker, 

Then shall the new year’s joy forth freshly send, v 
Into the glooming world, his gladsome ray; , 

And all these storms, which now his beauty blend, 

SliaM turue to calms, and tymely clcare away. 

Spenser, Sonn. l\ii. 

3* To pollute; to spoil; to corrupt. This significa¬ 
tion was anciently much in use, but is now wholly 
obsolete. 

Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend. 

And low abase, the high heroick spirit. Spenser, F. Q. 

The whilst thy kingdom front thy head is rent. 

And thv throne rovai with dishonour blent. 

A' Spenser, J I. Hubh. Tale. 

.1. To blind. [Six. blenftian.] Tint 1 .‘list of the fol¬ 
lowing examples lus been given by Dr. Jolmsoti 
under the preceding definition; but it clearly be¬ 
long, to this; of which definition, howqypjyno no¬ 
tice occurs in Dr. Johnson’s work. 

Which w lien lie wov, be burnt with jealous fiffet 
The tye of ruv.oii was with rave yb/ent. Sjlcnscr, F.Q. 

U horrible cnebantiin.lit, that did him so blend.; 

Spenser, F. Q. 

IVh.tt hath thy eyesight blent ? Fairfax,.Tasso. 

Ble'nhkh.^' n. s. [I’rom Tb blend.] The jwrsou that 
mingles. '• Sherwood, 

.Blent. The obsolete yarlittple of blend. See Blenu. 
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7 o BLESS.'f* r. a. preterite and participle, Hesse# or 
hirst. [blejpian, Saxon.] 

j. To make happy; to prosper; to make succcSsfal. 

Tile quality of mercy is not strain'd; 

It droppetli as tlM-gentlc rain of heaven 
Upon tlie place tieneath. It is twice Mast'd; 

It btvsseth him that gives, und him that takes. Shakspeare. 

find I,but died an hour before this chance, 

I had Jiv’d n blfunl time : for, from this instant^ 

There’s nothiuf serious in mortality. Shakspeare. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greatest calm, and the fullest 
mnisure of felicity, that any people, in any age, for so long 
time together, have been blessed with. * Claraidi >». 

„ Happy this isle, with such a hero Mrs/; 

What virtue dwells not in his loyal breast i* IVal/er. 

,r. In vain with folding arms the youth assay’d 
f To sto)> her flight, and strain the flying shade; 

- Buts he return’d no more, to Miss his longing eyes. Dryden. 
O hospitable Jove ! vve thiy invoke, « 

Blest to-both nations this auspicious hour. Dryden. 

2 . To wish happiness to another; to pronounce a 
blessing upon hint. 

And this is the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God 
blessed the children of Israel, before his death. Unit, xxxiii. i. 

3. To consecrate by a prayer. 

He blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves. Si. Matt. \iv. 19. 

4. To praise; to glorify tor benefits received; to cele¬ 
brate. 

Unto us tin re is one only guide of f nll agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be Messed, 
adored, and honoured by all For ever. Hanker, i. § 3. 

But Mi ss’d be that great pow’r, that hath 11s Mess'd 
With longer life than earth and hcav’11 can have. Davies. 

5. It seenis, in one place of Spenser, to signify flu: 
same as to tcwr; la brandish; toJ/onrish. This 
signification is taken from an old rite of our Burnish 
ancestors, who blessing a field directed their hands 
in quick succession to all parts of it, Dr. Johnson 
says. But this is certainly a mistaken account here. 
Spenser means by the verb bbss, to blaze, from the 
Goth. blys. See Blaze and Brand. The ancients 
formed their swords in imitation of a flaming fire. 
Milton describes Hell as illuminated by the sudden 
blaze of the drawn and brandished swords of the 
fallen angels. Sec also G. Douglas, (Boss, blcsis 
for blazes. 

Whom jrhen the prince to battle new add rest, 

Ami th’rent’liing high bin dreadful stroke did see. 

His sparkling blade about his head he bfesf, * 

And smote off quite his right leg by the knee. Spenser, F. Q. 
Bless «y.# inter j. An exclamation of surprise. 

Cries the stall-reader. Bless us! what award on 
A title.-pagc is this. Milten, Sunn. xi. 

Blr'ssed.'}' particip. adj. [from To bless.] 

1. Happy; enjoying felicity. 

Blessed are tlie barren, _ St. Lute, xxiii. *9. 

2. Holland liappy; happy in the favour of God. 

All generations shall call me blessed. ; St. Lube, i. 48. 

3. Happy in the joys of heaven. 

B/rssii /are the dead which die in the Lord. llevela/inns, xi v. r 3. 

4. Having received the benediction of another. 

All parts perform’d, and all her children bias'd. 

,v Pojir, Pipit. lo Satires. 

Ble'ssed Thistle. [ cnicus , .Lnt.] The name of a plant. 
Ble'sseiily. adv. [from bSrssed.] Happily. 

This accident of Llitophoi/s taking, had so Messed!;/ procured 
their meeting. { Sidney. 

Blk / 9 SEDm:ssvJ- n. s. [from blessed.'] 

I. Happiness; felicity. 1 

M#nr. times hiive’-Jj, leaking to yonder palm, admired the 
Mestedneu of it, that it CcWd bear love without the sense of 
pUjftn Sidney, 
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His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, be felt himself, 

And found tlie blessedness of being little. Shakspeare. 

2. Sanctity. 

Earthlicr happy is the rose distill’d, 

Tlian that, which,^withering on the virgin thorn. 

Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. Shakspcare, 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is such an one, as, being begun in grace, passes into glory, 
blessedness, and immortality. South 

4. Divine favour. * 

Blessed is the man to whom! the Lord will not impute sin. 
Cometh this blessedness then upon the circumcision only, or 
upon the uncimmiCisiontfdso '! linm. iv. 8,9. 

Bleaker, n. s. [from bless.] He that blesses, or gives 
a blessing; he that makes any thing prosper. 

When thou rceeivcst praise, take it iiuhflvrcntly, mid return 
it to GdK, pie giver of tlie gift, or Messer of the action. 

Bp. Taylur, Italy Living. 

BLE , sstN«;.*f v n. s. [Sax. lJeCfun^.] 

1. Benediction; a prayer by which happiness is im¬ 
plored for any one. 

Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing; hut,con¬ 
trariwise, blessing. r i’et. iii. 9. 

2. A deeiarapon by which happiness is promised in a 
prophetick and authoritative manner. 

The person that is railed, kueeletti down before the chair, 
and the father layelli his hand upon his head, or her head, and 
givetll the blessing. - Bin in. 

3. ' Any of the means of happiness; a gift; an advan¬ 
tage; a benefit. 

In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, even a Messing in the midst of the land. lsain/i,x ix.24. 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confin'd, 

But free, and common, as the sea and wind. Denham. 

Political jealousy is very reasonable in persons persuaded of 
the excellency of their constitution, who believe that I Iks de¬ 
rive from it the most valuable blessings of society. .Uli.i.n'ii. 

A just und wise magistrate is a Messing as extensive as the 
community to which lie belongs: a Messing which includes all 
other blessings whatsoever, that relate to this life. A/lerbniy. 

4. Divine favour. 

My pretty cousin, 

Blessing upon you ! Shakspeare. 

1 had most need of Messing, and Amen 
Stack in mv throat. Shahs pea re. 

Honour thv lather and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a blessing may come upon thee from them. Fret us. iii, 8. 

lie shall rocrii e the blessings from the Lord. Psalm Xxix. 5. 

5. T lie 1 lobrews, under this name, often understood 

the presents which friends make to one another; 
in all probability, because they are generally at¬ 
tended w fch blessings and compliments both from 
those who give, and those who receive. Cal wet. 

And Jacob .aid, receive my present at my hand; take, I 
pray thee, my blessing that is brought to thee. Genesis, xxxiii. 10. 

Blest, preterit,: und participle, [from bless.] See 
Blessed. 

1 Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest! 

Blest in thy genius, in thy hue too Mist! Pape. 

Blew. The preterite iimn blow. 

The rest fled into a strong lower, where, seeing no remedy, 
they desperately blew up themselves, with a great part of the 
castle, with gunpowder. Knv/ies. 

Bi.eyme. n. s. An inflammation in the foot of a 
horse, between tlie sole and the heme. 

Farrier's Diet, 

I^LK.nr.'f' «. s. [The etymology unknown, Dr. John¬ 
son says. It is probably from the Sax. blaepran, to 
hi/m , blmjt, a blast, and, by corruption, blight. 
In the dictionary pf Coles a blight is defined a 
blast.] 
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t. Mildew; according to Skinner; but it seems taken 
by most writers, in a general sense, for any cause of 
the failure of fruits. ■, 

I complaincd to the oldest and best gardeners, whoofteo fell 

- into the same misfortune, and estccmedjjt soin ejdlgtit'oi' the 
spring. Temp/c. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blasting. 

When you come to the proof once, the first Illicit of frost 
shall' most infallibly strip you of alt your glory. £' Estrange. 

To Bught. v>a. [from the noun.] 

1. To corrupt with milelow. 

Tie', vapour bear., up along with it any noxious mineral 
steams; it then blasts vegetables, fiLgkts corn and fruit, ami is 
sometimes injurious even to men. ^ Woodward. 

2 . Iii general, to blast; to hinder from fertility. 

My country neighbours Jo not find it impossible to think of 
a lame horse they base, or their blighted corn, till thfey have mu 
over in their minds nil beings. • Locke. 

But lest harsh rare the lover*, pi,arc destroy. 

And roughly Wight the temlcr'lnids of joy. 

Let reason teach. • Lyttelton. 

7 o Bus.# v. a. [J$nx. l>!innan,*/o slop, or Imv off; 
Welsh, hint, tired, weary, fiom btino, to lire. This 
word is yet in use, in (he north of England. And 
B. Jenson, in bis Soil Shrp/icrd, uses it as a substan¬ 
tive, “ wit bouton tyinf i. e. without ceasing, A. ii. 
S. 6 . 'Phis old verb is supposed by some'to be the 
parent of our word blind.'} To cease, or stop. 
Obsolete. * 

For ii.uhciuorc for that spectacle bad 
Did tli’ other two their cruel vcngcdflre blin, 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. xii. 8o. 

BLIND.'f* adj. [Cloth, blinihr, blinds ; .Sax. hi mb. 
Supposed by Mr. I Ionic Tooko to be the pitst part, 
of the old Eng. verb blin, to stop. But blind is also 
an old German word.] 

;. Deprived of sight; wanting the sense of seeing; dark. 

The blind man tint governs his step-: by feeling, in delect of 
eyes, receives advertisement of tilings through a staff! Digby. 

Those other two eqnull’d with me in fate. 

So were I eijuall’d with them in renown! 

Ji/iud TlieiinT's, ami blind Maonides; 

And I'eresias, and 1 ’hineas, prophets old. Milton, P. 1 ,. 

1. Intellectually dark; unable to judge; ignorant: 
with to before that which is unseen. 

All authors to their own defects are blind j 
lladstthon, but Janus like, a face behind, 

To see the people, what splay mouths they make; 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Hlind of the future, and by rage misled, t 
lie pulls Ills crimes upon his people’s head. Drydt n. 

4 . Unseen; out of the publick view; private: generally 
with some tendency to some contempt or censure. 

To grievous and scandalous inconveuieneies they make 
themselves 'subject, with whom any blind or secret corner is 
judged a fit house of common praj er. Hooker. 

5. Not easily discernible; hard to find; dark; ob¬ 
scure ; unseen. 

There be also blind fires under stone, which flame not out; 
but fljt being poured upon them, they flame out. Huron. 

Where else 

Shall { inform my unacquainted feet 

Iii the blind miigei of this tangl’d wood ? Millon, Com. 

How have wewauder’d a long dismal night, 

Led through blind paths by eacli deluding light. Roscommon. 

Part creeping under ground, their journey blind , 

And climbing from below, their fellows meet. Drydo$. 

So rij’xrim-rs mistake the promis’d gust, 

And, with full ■sails, on the blind rocks are lost. Drydtn. 

A postern door, vet unobserv’d and free, 

Join’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the king’s closet led.,,, Dry den. 
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6 , Blind. Vessels, [with chymists.] Such as have no 
opening but on one side. 

TSfBuND.'f' v. a. [from the nouitJ] 

1. To make blind; to deprive of sight. 

You iriiuble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes! ,. Tfl irftgirjrr 

Of whose hand have I received any bribe toMbirf mitujejpcs 
therewith f and 1 will restore it. 1 Samuel, xii. 3. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mischief: hut a £uidethat 
blinds those whom he should lend, is undoubtedly .a much 
greater. ' '-South. 

2. To darken; to obscure to the eye. 

So wiiiri the seas, such darkness blinds the sky. 

That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryden. 

3. To darken the understanding. 

This my loiig-siill’ering and my day of grace h * 

They who neglect mid scorn, shall never taste, * 

But haM I).' harden'd, blind 'fc blinded more. Millon, P. L. 

4. To obscure to the understanding. J" 

The .state of tile controversy between us he ^endeavoured, 
with all his art, to blind ami confound. Sidling fleet. 

5. To eclipse. 

Tldi'sil her beauty all the rest did blind. 

That .she alone seem’d worthy of my love. 

. /*. Fletcher, Pise. Fclog. 6. 

Bl.INn.j~ II . S . 

1. Something to binder the sight. 

Hardly any tiling in*our conversation is pure and genuine; 
civility easts a blind over the duty, under some customary 
*' words. Id list range. 

2. Something to mislead the eye, or the understand- 
ing. 

These discourses set an opposition between his commands 
and decrees; making the one a blind for the execution of the 
other. Decoy of Pie/y. 

3. A hiding place. 

So, when the watchful shepherd, from the blind. 

Wounds with a random siialt the careless hind. 

Dryden, jFncid, 4. 

To Bi.i'NnroLi). r. a. [from blind and fold. J To 

hinder from seeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they struck him on the fare. 

I. uk 1. 

Bi.Endi'oi.u. adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes 
covered. 

And oft himself lie chanc’d to hurt unwares, 

Wliilsl reason, blent through passion, nought descried, 

But, vs a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where lie bits, nought knows, and where he hurts, nought 
- ( ares. Sprnsir, F, Q. 

, Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim. 

When he should see, has he deserv’d to swim ? Drydt n. 

When* lots arc shuffled together, or a man blindfold easts a 
dye, wluit reason can he have to presume, that he shall draw u 
white slone rather than a black ? Sen/h 

The women will look into the state of the nation with their 
own eves, and be no longer led blindfold by a male legislature. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

Bli'niii.v.-J - adv. [Sax. bhubhee.] 

1. Without sight. 

Avarice, ‘pride, falsehood, lie umliseeroed and blindly in ns, 
even to I he age of blindness. Browne, Chr. Mor. P. a. sect. 15. 

2 . Implicitly; without examination. V 

The old king, after a long debate. 

By bis imperious mistress blindly led, 

lias given Cjdaria to Oiiiellim’s bed. ■’ Drydtn . 

How ready zeal for interest and party, is to charge atheism 
on those, who will not, uitlwut examining, submit, and ■blindly 
swallow their nonsense. JLockc. 

3. Without judgement or direction. 

How seas anil earth, and air, and active flame. 

Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, 1 

Were blindly gathers m thi? goodly bidl. Dryden. 
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Bu'nd.van’s BUFr.'f" n. s. A play in which some 
one is to have his eyes covered, and hunt out*the 
rc»t of the company. Originally written blitulAan- 

buj)l 

i am UmI up arid down like a tame ass; my light’s out, 

Anti i "rope up and down like b/ind-mnndniff. 

lteaum. ami FI. I At tic Thief. 

' Disguis'd in all the mask of night. 

We left our cftaSrmriori on Iris flight; 

At Hindman’s"miff to grope his way, 

Iltiiequal fear of night and day. Hudibras. 

lie imagines I shut, rny eyes again; hut surely he fancies I 
play at blindmun’s huff with him ; i'or he thinks I never have my 
eyes open. Sli/hngjbtt. 

^Ll'NDNESS.'f* II. S. [Sax. blinMU'J JI'.] 

, i. Want of sight. 

I will smite every house of the people with blindness. 

| ’/.ec/iariah, xii. t- 

2 . Ignorfoice; intellectual darkness. 

AH tile test us born of savage brood. 

But with base thoughts are into blindness led, 

And kept from looking on the lightsome day. Spenser. 

Nor can we tall it choice, when what we chusc, 

Folly.and hliudru ts only could refuse. Denham. 

Whensoever we would proceed beyond these simple ideas, 
we fall presently into darkness and difficulties, and can discoid 
nothing farther but our own blmi1nc.ni and ignorance. In* ke. 

'Uu'NbNKrn.ii. a. s. [ sno/idaria .] A plant. 

Bli'ndside. n. s. [from blind and side.] Weakness; 
foible; weak part. - ** 

fie is too great a lover of himself; this is one of his Mind- 
sides ; the best of men, I fear, are not without them. Sinji. 

Bli'n mvoitj*. ii. s. fcijY/V itt, from blind and ".conn .] 

A small viper, called likewise a slow worm; be¬ 
lieved not to be venomous. 

You spoiled snakes, with double longue. 

Thorny hedgehogs, he not seen ; j 

Newts and btiiiduuirni.s, do no wrong; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shaksptare. 

'The greater slow worm, called also the Mnnlwonn. is com- 
(BO^y thought to he blind, because of the littlcuessof Iris eye,. 

> (t iu ir. 

To BLINK-f v. n. [ b!inch'n , Danish; blinkn, Ice¬ 
land. to hoiiffi/r. See To Blench.] 
i. To wink, or Uviukle with the eyes. 

So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other w ere a spy ; 

That to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both strove to Mink. 

. 2. To sec obscurely. 

What’s here! the portrait of a blinking Ulcot. Shakspi are. 
Sweet ami lovely wall, * 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine cwio. 

Shakspeare, Mulsnni..Sight's Dream. 
His figure such as might Iris soul proclaim; 

One eye was blinking , arid one leg was lame. Pvpr. 

Blink,I f- n. s. [Dan. blink, a glance. Nee To Dunk.] 

A glinipsc; a twinkle; a slight view ; a glance. 

Tile amorous Muricks flee to and fro, 

With sugred words that make a show. 

„ Turbereile's Songs and. Sonets, (i; ;o.) 
This is the first Mink that ever I had of him : I have heard 
fame'W his wondcrfull works, and held it happiness enough for 
me to have sfccu his face; and doth he take notice of my 
person, of my name? Bp. Hull, Works, ii. 108. 

Bm’nkard.T n. iH 1 from blink.] 

!. .One that has bail eyes. 

.. He that hath such ciis that the liddes cover a great parte of • 
the apple; as,-a hhnkard, or he that looketh asquint. 

; ■ 'Vi, , Barrel's Alveane. 

flnuiflttB bltnkanls that blow at the C|)Ic. 

. , . .... Skelton's Poems, p.iS. 

- a^gipmethyig twipklmg. - ' , 

»• ‘ ' '■ * 
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In some parts we see many glorious and eminent stars, in 
others few of any,remarkable greatness, and, in some, none hut 
blinknrds, anil obsgtire ones. Hake will's Apology, p. i_; 7. 

BUNN. w. s. [bhj'fp, Sax. from blrSpan, to rejoice.] 

1. The highest ..degree of happiness; blessedness; 
felicity: geiidfhlly used of the happiness of blessed 
souls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witnessed of himself, I am tile way; 
the way that leadetli us from misery into Miss. ' Hooker. 

Dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial vi-ages; yet, mix’d 

With’pity, violated not their bliss. Milton, V.L. 

With me 

All my redeem’d may dvfell, iu joy and bliss. Milton, P. L. 

2. l'Vlieilv in genertfl. 

Condition, cirriiinstflucc is not the tiring ; 

Blist is the same in subject or in king. _ Pope. 

Bu'ssrt L.» adj. [from bliss and full.] Full of joy; 
happy in the highest degree. 

Yet swimming iu that sea uf blissful joy, 
lie iioueht forgot. Spenser, F. Q. 

The two saddest Itigmlicuts in hell, are deprivation of the 
blissful vision, and confusion of face. Hammond. 

Heaping immortal fruits of joy and love. 

Uninterrupted |ov, unrivall’d love, 

In blots/ id solitude. Milton, P.Z.. 

So peaceful slialt thou end thy blissful days. 

And sti*al thyself Ii 0111 life by slow decays. Hope. 

First in these fields I try the. silvan strains, 

Nor blush to sport in Windsor’s Misstid plains. Pope. 

D’i.i'ssi i i.i.v.T [from blissful.] Happily, 

She not tod. 

Bi 1 ssFi.Lxrssvj- n. s. [from blissful.] Happiness; 

fulness of joy. 

C411I is ail-sufluietil, and incapable of admitting any acces¬ 
sion to Iris peril 11 Mrisfi.lness. Barrow, Serin, viii. 

Bi.i'sstr.ss.^ ad/. [from bliss anti less.] Without bliss; 
wanting happiness. 

Frail less for ever may this garden be, 
lJorrenthe inrih.aml nh.-less whosoever 
Imagines not to keep it imm.inur’d ! 

Hiwkins, Old Kng. Drn,n. ii. re9, 
To Bio'ssovr. v. n. To caterwaul: lo be lustful. J)iel. 
Dus r.-.V I11 our t .Id language, used for b/ess> ,1 or blest. 
I 3 j.isr.-iF jnel. I,Vil tc»r unn titled , [from the l'T. 

hfcft, t, to cut, wound, or hull,] by Spenser; and 
altered from bless, Mr. Mason thinks; asserting 
itowever, at‘the same time, that neither bless nor 
bliss ocetir in litis sense. Spenser, however, is sup¬ 
ported in the usage of bits/ by a writer soon after 
liis timo, which seems to shew that blist is the true 
word. Wbsolele. 

'Jill liibiin-—‘ 

— With his 1 hit) him all about so blist. 

That he whn.li way toturne him scarcely wist. 

S/wnser, F. Q. vi. viii. i,;. 
They Mist my shoulders with their pines in such sort, ax 
they wholly depriv’d me of my sight and the force of iny feet 
together. Shelton, Tr. of Don (luixote, i. ii:. 1. 

BLrSTER. v. s. [ bhnjster , Dutch.] 

1. A pustule formed by raising the cuticle from the 
cutis, - nnd filled with serous blood. 

In this state she gallops night by night, T’’ 

O’er Indies' lips, who strait on kisses dreani # 

Which oft the angry Mali with Misters pStgj&p, 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. Shakspeare. 

I found a great Mister drawn by the gar lick, but had it cut, 
which run a good deal of water, but filled again by next night. 

0 Temple. 

2. Any swelling made by the separation of ill film or 
skin from the other parts. 

Upon the leaves there risetii a tumour like a blister. Bacon. 

To Bli'stek. v. n, [from the U§un.] To rise in blister*. 
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If I prove lioneymonth, let ray tongue blitter, 

And never to my red look’d anger be 

The trumpet any more. "Sltalctpear^. 

Embrace thy knees with loathing-bands v . 

Which blister when (key touch thee. J ’ Dfadcn. 

To Bli'si er. v. a. % ' 

i. To raise blisters by some hurt, as by a burn, or 
rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 

Who fulling in the Haws of her own youth, 

Hath //litter’d her ropoi t. Shakspcare. 

a. To raise blisters with a’medical intention. 

I blister'd the leg, and thighs; but was too late; lie died 
bowling. • I Vtic/nun. 

Bute.# n.s. [In botany, blitunri] A genus of plants. 

* Ash. 

BLITHE.*!” adj. [lilriSe, Sax. blcilhs , Goth, kind, 
merciful.] Gay; airy; merry; joyous ? sprightly; 
mirthful. " 

We bate always one-eve fnfeii upon the countenance of our 
yneinics; and, according to the blithe or heavy aspifl-t thereof, 
bur other eye sheweth some other suitable token either of dis¬ 
like or approbation. Iloohcr. 

Then sigh not so, but let them go. 

And lie you blithe and bonny. Shohspcare. 

For that fair female troop thou saw’nt, that\cem’d 
Of goddesses, so Uitke^so smooth, »o gay; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton, l'. L. 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

Empress ! the way is ready, and not long. Milton, /’. L. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And tile mower whets his scythe. Milton, L'.ll. 

Should lie return, that troop so blithe and bold, 

Precipitant in tear, would wing their flight. I’ope. 

Blitiiekul.# adj. [from blithe mxAJ'uII.] Guy. 

Mins hen. 

Bli'thjsly.’'!* adv. [Sax. bhfielice. Written by one t>f 
our oldest poets, ble/hh/.] In a blithe manner. 

Foi many bcynofsuchi maticrc 

That talys and rymy , will bfclhbi In re. Hubert of Gh/ueeitei. 

BiVtiienksn.*}' ) n.s. [Sax. bliiSnyjj'e.] The qua- 

Btii / THF.soMNEss. 3 lily of being blithe. 

BuThesome. adj. [from blithe.] Git} - ; cheerful. 

Frosty Masts deface 

The b'ithesomc year : trees of their slirivellM fruits 

Are widow’d. Philips. 

To BLOAT, v. a. [probably from ///ore, which see.] 
To swell, or make turgid with wind : it lias up, an 
intensive particle. 

Ilis rude essays 

Encourage him, and blont him up with praise, 

That he may get more hulk before lie dies. Dn/den. 

The strutting petticoat smooths all distinctions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot lmt he troubled so see 
so many well-shaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
up and down like bigbcllied women. Addison. 

To Bi.oAr. ti. n. To grow turgid. 

If a person of a fir® constitution begins to bloat, from being 
warm grows void, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthnut. 

Bloat, adj. Swelled with intemperance; turgid. > 
The blout king. Shakspcare, Ham. 

Blo'ajeJDNLss. n.s. [from bloat."] Turgidness; 

swelling; tumour. 

LtwS&Sjttfe,. ferities:., bhatedness, and scorliutical spots, are 
symptoms of weak fibres. Arbnthnot. 

Blo^Bher.*!* fljjpfe. [from Hob ; a wort! used in some 
counties for a bubble, Dr. Johnson says; but in the 
example, whichhc gives, blubber meansthesea-animal 
callud a blubber, the art tea marina. See Rlubueu.]* 

Tliere swimmeth also in the sea a round slimy substance, 
called a blabber, reputed noisome to the fish. Carcw. 

Blo’hbkhi.ip. n. s. [from blob, or blabber, and lip.] 

A thick Up. 

■ -#N> &■' 
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They make a wit of their insipid friend, 

Hb, blabber tips and bectlebrows commend, Dtydoy J «». Safeiii. 

Bi.o jplipped. 7 adj. Having, a gvclletf thjck 
BlOTIBERLIPPED. $ lips. ^ ""'l- 

A /Jlbbberlipped shell, secnieth to be a of mussel. Grew. 

His person deformed to the highest ^eg 1 i; flat nosed, and 
blobherlinpcd. L’Estrange :. 

BLOCK.*!* jt. s. [ block , Dutch ; ''bloc, Fr.][ eyp 

1. A heavy piece of timber, ratherjthick than long. 

You can spy a little mote, in aiiothe*' ihun’slfeyc, that cannot 
see a great block in your own. * .e 

Abp. Cran liter, Aittw. to Dp. Gardiner, p.loi. 

2. A mass of matter. 

Homer’s apotheosis consists of a groupe of figures, cut in the 
same block of iiiafiilr, and rising oue alj'.ove another. Addison. 

3. A massy body. 1 

Small causes are sufficient to make a. man uneasy, whdi great 
ones are,not. in the way; for want of‘it block, he will Humble 
at a straw. ' 1 Swift. 

4. A rude piece of matter: in contempt. .7 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an im’ftgc is cleft, 
out of the trunk of some tree, yet, aft ew the skill of artificers 

* to set forth such a divine block, it cannot one moment secure 
itself from being eaten by worms. . StUlingJUet. 

5. The piece of wood on which hats are fbtfmed. 
•Some old writers use block for the hat itself, 

lie wears his faith but as the fashion of his hat„ jt ever' 
changes with the next block. Shnkspparc. 

6 . The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 

Some guard these traitors to the block of death, 

■j, (Treason’s true bed, and yielder up of breath, Shahspearc. 

At (lie instant of his death, having a long heard, after his 
head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard aside, and 
said. This hath not oflended the king. Baron. 

I’ll drag him thence, 

Ev’11 from the holy altar to the block. Drgdat. 

7. Ait obstruction; a stop. 

Can he c\er dream, that the suflering for righteousness sake 
is our felicity, whi n he sees us run -o from it, that tlo crime 
is block enough in our way to stop our flight’/ Decay of Piet 

8. A sea term for a puliy. 

9. A blockhead : a fellow remarkable for stupidity. 

The country is a dissert, where the good f.'c, " 

Gain’d, inhabits not; born’s not understood j 
There nu n become beasts and prone to all evils; - 
In cities, b/oi k.s. ^ Donne. 

What tongiu.itss blocks were they, woiilirthey not speak / 

Shakspcare, Rich. III. 

To Block, r. a. [ blot/iier, Fr.] 

1. ’Li shut up; to inclose, so as to hinder Egress; to 
obstruct. 

The states about them should neither by encrcasc of dome, 
njnii, nor by blocking of trade, have it in their po"-' Clarendon. 
annoy. ‘ mi; 

They /dock the castle kept by Berti'acc, fire it. linplcn. 
But now they cry, down with the pa^> > 

2. It has often v.p, to note clausii Abingdon, to send some 

lteconimend it to the governour ok great road. . Clan ndoit. 
troops to Mock it up from infesting t\\k t vp the town on the 

The abbot raises an army, anil bh Addison, 

side that faces his dominions. j am l f imm .] A for- 

Bl«(k-iiocsi.. n. .<. [from block^ a pass^conimonly 


tress built to obstruct or block] 1 


to defend a harbour. homes, and that on, the 

His entrance is guarded with A/uc| Carew. 

town’s side fortified with ordnance. hind, add U under 

lloclicstcr water reinIn tli far witH Ralegh, 

the protection of sonic block-houses. the tra dcs- 

Block-tin. n.s. [from block au* r unn o Xetlj aia *d yet 
men call tlnit which is pure, <5 Botfe 

unwrouglil. : A radon ' 

Blocka he. 11. s. [from block.] 
by shutting tip' thfeplace. .*• '*■ ' 


Mf- 
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The* enemy was necc.sitatcd wholly to abandon the blockade 
ofOlivi-n/u." , Taller, No^st. 

Rmmdithc goddesxroll 
Brtiail Ii.tts and Iirfhdsuml caps n sable shoal; 

Thick anil mure' thick ’he black blockade extends. • Pope. 
To Bloc^a'iie. •#. a [from the noun.J To shut up 
by obstruction. 

.ffuio tint's of BritisV cloth blockade the floor, 

A hundred oxen at VO"' levee roar. Pope. 

Blo'cKHEAd. jH. block and head.'] A stupid 

follow; a dolt; a titan without parts. 

Your wit will not sc soon out as another man’s will: it is 
strongly wedged tip in, iblorkhead. Shaksprnic. 

We.idly sit like stuiid bl< •rh/iends. 

Our hands oomnettedto’ per pockets. • Hi.dibras. 

A blinkhead "uhs his thoughtless skull, 

' And thanks his stars lu was not horn afool. P.mr. 

lko'c$ ieided. adj. [from blockhead.] Stupid: dull. 

Sins a hlmkhcadid hoy, then* are villainous ere.itores. 

// Kxintngc. 

J3ioVkiii:4))1.y.^ ml), [front bloc/, head, j T.ikc a 
blockhead. 

Some mere elder-brother, or some Uaekhea-Vy hero. 

Dnrlni, Amphitryon. 

Bi.oVtvtsHY*f" ml), [from block.] Stupid; dull. 

Make a lottery. 

And, by derree, let blockish Ajax draw 

The Soft to fight with Hector. Shakspnire. 

Adding further, in the process of that bbrkidi epistle, Ac. 

Ahp. I'slier , Serin, before the II. of Commons. 
Blockish they be, and unapt for study or exercise. 

. Sir T. Herbert , Travels, p. 34,1. ’ 

Are all men thus blockish and earthen? Up. Hull, h'.pist. i. 

Iir.oVivisiii.Y.'f' mlv. [from blockish .] In a stupid 

manner. 

These I'ravc doctors tail most absurdly and block ishly in this 
so necessary an article. Harmar, Trans, of Baza's Serin, p.4215. 
Bi.o'cKtSHVESs.'j* h. s. [from blockish.'] Stupidity; 
dulness. 

Their [the heathens’] gross and ridiculous blockishness, iu 
the infinite multitude ot their gods. llakeudll's Apology,p. -,cu. 

Being so perfectly enslaved to sense, they were more likely 
to hwpe been roused out of thfir htackythners and stupidity hV 
miegnbs, which so forcibly strike the imagination. 

Hally well. Saving of Souls, p. 65. 

. Being dull, and, of incurable blockish mss , he heeame a hater 
of virtue and leading. Whitlock, Ainu, if the Bug. p. i 4 o. 
Bi.o'okuke.* art), [from block ami like.] Resembling 
a blockhead ; stupid. ’ 

Am 1 twfice sand-blind ? twice so near the blessing 
i would arrive at, and blocklike never know it ? • 


f Bernini, anil FI. Pilgrim. 

Bbo mary. n. s. The first forge in the iron mills, 
uttWg.f' 1 . which the metal passes, alter it lias been 
first melted trom ’ e mine . . Diet. 

Ilq'nk^.T iU 'J- L ) r . Johnsou has given this word 
md supposes it to he used for 
1 looked into the old coimnen- 
om whom be cites the example, 
nd “ blanket liveries” explained 
la our old lexicography, it is 
id defined “ light, watchet, or 


. as* a substantive, 
blanket If he liatj 
■ tary on the poet, ft 
hkfwould have fou 
by “ gray coats.” 
written bluncket , ai 
. sky ,col»ur,” Hula 
from Maiic.] 

Our blotfkel liveries hi 
For thilke same sense 


rt. The etymology is perhaps 


■en nil to sail 
■hen all is yclad 

Spenser, Shop. Cal. May, 
>b, Saxon, old Fr. lit/iai, from 


With'plcasaunce. ; 

BLO<B).-f- «• *• W 
the Celt.] 

^a^Vwbh thefiC ir ™ lat< » in the bodies ofaniinals. 
' ghaUvoU nrit cat. c thereof, which is the bled thereof, 
2. Cfilltli prog^yt- ' (renests, ix. 4. 
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We’ll no more meet, no more sec one another: 

But yet thou art my flesh, uiy blood, iny daughter. Shakspcare. 

3. Family; kindred. 

As many and as well bom blonds as those. 

Stand in bis face, jn contradict liis claim. Shakespeare. 

() ! what an happHiess is itito find 
A friend of our own blood, a brother kind ! Waller. 

According to the common law of England,'in administra¬ 
tions’, the whole blood is preferred to the half blood. Aylifj'c. 

4. Descent; lineage. 

Epithets of flattery, deserved by few of tlfcm ; and not run¬ 
ning in a blood, like the perpetual gentleness of the Ormond 
family. Vrydcn. 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 

■ TJiry will almost 

(five ns a prim e o’ the j/lood, a sou of Priam, 

In clquige of him. Shakspcare. 

6 . Birth ; high extraction. 

! am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakspcare. 

7. Alnrdcr: violent death. ' v 

It will have blond: they suv, blond will have blood. Shakspcare. 
The 'Alice of thy brother’ 1 blood cricth unto me from the 
ground. Genesis, 5 v. 10. 

8 . Life. 

When wicked men have slain a righteous person in his own 
house, upon his lied, shall I not theretbre now require,his blood 
at your hand ’ 3 Samuel, iv.’n. 

9. For bipod. Though his blood or life was at stake: 
a low phrase. 

A crow lav battering upon a muscle, and could not , for Ins 
blond, break the shell to come at the fish. 1 'Estrange. 

10. The carnal part of man. 

Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. Alattheiv, xvi. 17. 

11. Temper of mind ; slate of the passions. 

Wifi you, great sir, that glory blot, 

Iu cold blo.it/, which you gain’d in hot ? Iludibras. 

12. Mot spark; man of fire. 

The news put divers voung bloods into such a fun, as the 
ambassadors were not, without peril, to be outraged. Boron. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He washed his garments iu wine, and his clothes in the blood 
of grape,. Generis, xlix. It. 

To Blood. t\ a. [from the noun.] 

1. To stain with blood. 

Then all approach the slain with vast surprise. 

Anil, scarce secure, reach out their spears afar. 

And blood their points, to prov e their partnership in war. 

Dry den. Fables. 

He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, 
whom he butchered with his own imperial hands. Atidi.mii. 

2. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than fairest, let none ever say, 

That ye wert Wdonded in n yielded prey. Spenser, Sonnet. 

3. To blood, is sometimes to let blood medically. 

4. To heat.; to exasperate. 

When the faculties intellectual are iu vigour, not dk-ticbqd, 
or, ns it were blooded by the affections. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

By this means, matters grew more exasperate; the auxiliary 
forces 01 French and English were much blooded one against 
another. Bacon, Hen. Til. 

Blood- u espotte n. # adj. [from blood and bespat.]] 
Spotted with blood. ; 

O blmul-bes/mttrd Neapolitan, ; 

Outcast of Naples, England's bloody scourge! 

Shi.ksprv. rcSjA} lien. T/. P.IT. 
Bi.ooD-BOLTEKED.-f- adj. [from hlooffij&d bolter, - Sec 
do Bolter.] Having the hair ol the head clotted 
^anil besmeared with blood and dirt. 

Flic liliod-holtcr'd Hanquo smiles upon me. Shakspcare, Macb. 
Bi.oou-ionsdming.# part. adj. [from blood and con¬ 
sume.] Consuming or wasting the hi nod. 

^liquid tears, or heart-o.feucimg groans, 

Or mood-consuming sjghs recall I little. 
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I would be blind with weeping,' sick with, groans, 

Look pale as primrose, with hlood-driti^ing sighs. 

And all to have the noble duke alive. 

Shakspcare , K. HeKt VI. P. If. 
Blood-drinking.# part.adj. [fratR.ploodvad, drink.] 
Drinking the blood. See tlie eirample va BLOOD- 
CONSUMING* 

Blood-frosen.# part. adj. [from blood and freeze .] 
Having the blood frown. 

Yet nathemorc by his bold lieartie speech 
Could liis blood-frosen heart bmboldncd l>e. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. ix. % 5. 

Blood-hot. adj. [from blood and hot.] Hot in the 
same degree with blood. * 

A good piece of bread first to be eaten, will gain time to warm 
the beer blood-hot, which then he may drink safely. ' Locke. 

To Blood-let.*}’ v.n. [Sax. bloblsetan.]* To bleed; 
to open a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfectly Assimilated into blood, by its cir¬ 
culation through the lungs, as is known by experiments in 
blood-letting. * Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

Blood-letter.*!" n. [Sax. bloblaetejie.] A phle- 
botomist; one that takes away blood medically. 

This mischief in aneurisms, procccdcth frqm the ignorance 
of the blood-letter , who, not considering the errour committed 
in letting blood, binds up the arm carelessly. Wiseman. 

Blood-red.# adj. [from blood and red.] tted as 
blood. 

With blood-red eyne he starteth here and there.. 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. 450. 
Blood-shaken.# part. adj. [from blood and shake.] 
Having the blood put in commotion. 

But when they hear thee sing , 

The glories of thv king. 

His /.cal to God, and his just awe o’er men ; 

They may, bloodshaken then, 

Feel such a flesh-quake to possess their powers. 

if. Jonsan, New Inn, Verses at Ike end. 
Blood-stained.# adj. [from blood and stain.] 
.Smeared or stained with blood. 

In the hollow tank 

lllood-ttahied with these valiant combatants. 

Sbakspeare, K. Hen. IV. P. I. 
The generals now their bloodstain'd soldier 
No more dare trust within the camp so near. 

Map's Lucan, B. 4. 

The beast of prey. 

Bloodstain'd, deserves to bleed. Thomson, Spring. 

Revenge impatient rose; 

He threw his bloodstain'd sword in thunder down. 

Collins's Ode on the Passions. 

Blood-si^ed.# adj. [from blood and sisa.] Smeared 
or sized with blood. 

Tell him if he i* the bloodsiz'd field lay swoln. 

Shewing the sun his tpeth, grinning at the moon, 

What you would do. Beaum. and FI. Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Blood-stone, n. s. [haematites ; from blood and stone.] 
The name of a stone. 

There is a stone, which they call the bloodstone, which, worn, 
is thought to be good for them that bleed nt the nose; which, 
no doubt, is by astriction, and cooling of the spirits. Bacon. 
The bloodstone is green, spotted with a bright blood red. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Blood-swoln.# adj. [from blood and smell.] Suf¬ 
fused with bffiul. 

*' Their bloodswoln eyes 

Do break. Map’s Lucan, B. 6. 

So boils the fired Herod’s bloodswoln breast, - 

Not to be slak’d but by a sea of blood. Crashaw's Poems , p. 54. 

Blood-thirsty, adj. [from blood and thirst.] De¬ 
sirous to slic'd blood. 

And high advancing hit blood-thirsty blade, 

Struck one of those deformed heads. Spenser, F. Q. 

yOL. I. ' 
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The ifhagc' of God the b!o6d-thirsiy have not; for G|od is 
chatty and mercj'.ltsclf., HsUygh's History. 

Blood-vessel, n. s. [from blood najl vesxeLf -A vs*sel 
appropriated by nature to the conveyance of the 
blood. % f 

The skins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick, 
and had not in them any blood-vessel, that we were able ra;'jdis- 
cover. Attdtikih, SpMktor. 

Blc/odflower. v. s. [ Jurmanthut, Lat.] A plant. 

Bloodgui'ltiness.-|* 7 «. s. [frftm blood and guilty.] 
Murder; the crime of shedding blood. 

And were there rightful cause of difference, 

Yet were not better fiur it to accord, 

Than with Uuodguiltincss to heap offence, 

And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr’d. 

Spenser, F. (2- if.' ii. jo. 

Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God. Psdfa. li. 14. 

Blo'odiiOUnd. 71. s. [fnjm blood and hound.] A 
hound that follows by the scent, and sftzcs with 
great fierceness. 

Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people: 

Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear and melt. Dryden. 

Where are these rav’ning bloodhounds, that pursue 
In a full cry, gaping to swallow me? Southern/s Inn. Adult. 

A bloodhound will follow the track of the person he pursues, 
and all hounds the particular games they have in chace. 

Arbuthnol on Alimenfr. 

And though the villain ’scape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like n'ldoodhound, at his heels. Swift. 

Blo'odjly. adv. [from bloody.] With disposition to 

' *shed blood; cruelly. 

I told the pursuivant, 

As too triumphing, bow mine enemies. 

To-day at Pomfret, bloodily were butcher’d. ^ 

Sbakspeare, Rich. Ill , 

This day, the poet, bloodily inclin’d, * 

Has made medic, full sore against my mind. "' firyden. 

BLo'oDiVESS.'f* 71. s. [from bloody.] „ 

1. The state of being bloody. 

It will manifest itself by its bloodiness; yet sometimes the 
scull is so thin as not to admit of any. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. The disposition to shed blood. 

Boner, bishop of London, by his late bloodiness, proaared an 
eternal stain ot cruelty upon his name. 

Le Neve’s Lives of Bishops, PA. p. 32. 

This bloodiness of Saul’s intention makes it easy to camerturn 
the fury of his resentment. Del any. Life of Davtd, i. 8. 

Blo'odless.*!* adj. [Sax. blobleap.j 

1. Without blood ; dead. 

At last he takes her by the bloodletsktmd. 

dhakspeare, Bape of Lucrere. 

He cheer’d my sorrows, and, for sums of gold, 
ike bloodless carcase of my Hector sold. Dryden, JEneid. 

2. Without slaughter. 

War brings ruin where it should amend; 

But beauty, with a bloodless conquest, finds 
A welcome sovereignty in rudest minds. Waller. 

3 . Without spirit or activity. 

The general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below; he, by the next; 

That next, by him beneath : so every step, 

Exampled b/ the first pace that is sicl£ 

Of his superiour, grows to an envious fever 

Ofpale and bloodless emulation. Shakspcat e, Tr. m&.Geetsidtk 

Thou bloodless, brainless fool! . 

Beaton, and Ft. Double. Misf sjage, 

Blo'odshed. 1). tt. [from blood apd shed.] 

j. The crime of blood, or murder. ; 

Full many mischiefs follow cruel wratlijr 
Abhorr’d bloodshed, and tumultitous strife. 

Unmanly murder, ami unthrifty scath. 

All murders past do stand excus’d iu this; 

And this so sole, and so unmatchable, 

Shall prgye a deadly bloodshed hnt a jest, 

Exaiupl « bv this heifkms spectacle. Sbakspeare, K. John, 

3 * 
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A man, under the transport* of a vehement rage, pasta a 
different judgement upon murder and bloodshed, from wfiat.he 
doe* when lus revenge is over. South. 

2. Slaughter; waste of life. 

So by him t'a-snr cot the victory, 

Tin ongh grr.it Unowned, and many sad assay. Openscr, F. Q. 

Of wars and bloodshed, and of dire events, 

I rojBld with great er certainly foretel. Jhytlrn, Tyran. Love. 
Bu/oosiieodeh. n, s. [from blood shell. ) Murderer. 

He that taketh awaj his neighbour’s living, slayeth him; 
and ho that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a blood- 
shedder. Urdus, xxxiv. as. 

Blo'odshrddino.# n. s. [from bloodshed.} 

That heavenly inheritance whirl) is bought for ns hy the 
bloodshedding of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. • Homilies, ii. 234. 

That we shall alway remember the exceeding great love of 
dur Master and only Saviour Jesus Christ, thus dying for us, 
and the innumerable l>enefits which by his precious bhmd- 
shediling he hath obtained th| us; he hath insriflited and 
ordained holv mysteries, as pledges of Iris love, and for a con¬ 
tinual remembrance of his death, to our great and endless 
v< ijJhrt. Communion Srrv'u e. 

’1 lu'se hands are free from guiltless b/nodshedding, 

Shahsjieare, Hon. VI. V. If. 
Bi.o'odshot. 7 a, U- [from blood and shot. ] Filled 
UboonsiioVrEK. $ with blood bursting from its 
proper vessels. 

Ami that the winds their bellowing throats would try, 

When redd’ning clouds reflect his bloodshot eye. Coil.'i. 

Bt.o'oost.eKi.n. n. s. [from blood and such.} 
t. A leech ; ally; any thing that sucks blood. 

2 . A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince Cron) all the pack of you ; 

A knot you arc of damned Month arbors I Shithsjiearr, Ilioh.Tl I. 

The nobility cried out ujlon him, that he was a blondsinker, 
a murtk rer, and a parricide. Hayward. 

Blo'oB.Wck t no.# part, adj, [from blood and stick'.} 
Slick ingjblood. 

For this I draw in many a tear. 


And stop the rising of hlnadstu king sighs, 

last with uiy sighs or tears 1 blast or drown 

Kiug Edward’s fruit, true heir to the English crown. 

Shukspfire, K. Hon. VI. P. III. 

Bu/odwaum.# adj [from blood and «y///m.J Luke¬ 
warm. Coles. 

Bi.o'oowite.-J' ii. s. [Sax. blohptre.] A line anciently 
paitl as a compensation for blood. 

Bi.o omvoRT.'j' ii, . s. [Sax. blobpypt.] A plant. 


Br. o'onv.'l' adj. [Sax. blohij.] • 

I-. .Stained with blood. 

1 , Cruel; murderous: applied either to men or fa^ts. 
By continual martial exercises, without blood, she made them 
perfect in that bloody art. * Sidney. 

. False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. 

Shnkspearc., If. Lear. 
I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. Shnkspearc, Macbeth. 
Thou bloodier villain. 

Than terms can give thee out. Skakspcare, Marl. 

Alas ! why gnaw you so your nether lip ? 

Some bloody passion*shjkes’your very frame; • 

These are portents, but yet I hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. Skakspeare, Othello. 

The bloody fact 

Will be aveng’d ; and th* other’s fate approv’d, 

Lose, no reward j though here thou see him die 

Hulling in dust and gore. Milton, P. L. 

The bloodiest Wt^gcnucc which she could pursue. 

Would be a triHc to my loss of you. Iiryden, Ind. Kmp. 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was mau. Pope, JF. Forest. 
To Blo'od-y.# a. [Tcut. bloeden. In Sherwood's 
, old diet. “ to bloody, or bebloody, to imbrew with 
-"'Wood/'] To make bloody, % 
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The Fn neh and Spaniards arc still at it, like two cocks of 
the game, both of them pitifully bloodied. Howell, hett. iv, y8. 

With my own hands ril bloody ray own sword. 

Brawn, and FI. Phi/aster. 

Bm/ody-eyki).* adj. [from bloody and rye.} Having 
bloody &t cruel eyes. 

He bids them haste their charge; and, bloody-eyed. 

Beholds his son, while he obeying died. 

hd. Brooke, Muslapha. 

Bu/ody-faced.# part. adj. [from blyody and .face.} 
I laving a bloody appearance. 

In a theme so bloody j’ae d as this, 

Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of qjils uncertain, should not be admitted. 

* Skakspeare, Hen. JV. P. II. 

Beo'ddy-fUIX. v. s.* The dysentery; a disease in 
which the excrements are mixed with blood. 

Cohl. by ittardiug the motion of the blood, and suppressing 
perspiration, produces giddiness, sleepiness, pains in the bowels, 
looseness, and bioody-jluxes, # Arbulhnot on Air. 

Bi.o'odykluxed.# adj. [from bloody and JIujc.} Af¬ 

flicted with the blAxly-fliiX. 

Who touched me? saith our Saviour, when the bloody-fluxed 
woman fingered but the hum of his garment. 

Bp. Hall, Bern. p. 90. 

LU.o'onv-iiUNTiNu.# pari.adj. [from Woody and hunt.} 
i luntiiig for blood. • 

Mad mothers with their howls confus’d 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At lli-rod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. Skakspeare, Hen. }\ 

Bi.o'ody-ri i xi)ED. adj. [from bloody and mind.} Cruel; 
inclined to bloodshed. 

I think you’ll make mu mail: truth has been at my tongue’s 
end tips half hour, and I have not the power to bring it out, 
for fear of this bloody-minded colonel. Drydrn, Spaa. Fryn. 

Bi.o'ody-rkd.* adj. [iVoin bloody and red.} Having 
the colour of blood. 

These flowers are supported bv small pcdunculi, or flower- 
stalks, of a bloody-red colour, which swell into seed vessels, 
having at their base an acute denticle. Philos. Trims, liii. 81. 

Bd/ody-scei'teued.# part. adj. [from bloody and 
sreplrr. J Having a bloody scepter; wearing a 
cmvvn obtained wholly by blood. 

O nation miserable. 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-seeptcr’d, 

\\ lien shalt thou see thy wholsomc days again ? 

. Shakspi arc, Mark. 

BLOOM.'f' 7 i. s. [Goth, bloma, a flower; blunt. Germ. 
blorm, Dutch.] 

1. A blossom ; the flower which precedes the fruit. 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 

Sits on her, llfoont , extracting liquid sweet. Milton, P. /,. 

A medlar tree was planted by; 

The spreading branches made a goodly show. 

And full of opening blooms was ev’ry bough. Iiryden. 

Haste to yonder woodbine bovvers; 

The turf with rural dainties shall be crown'd. 

While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around. Pope. 

2. The state of immaturity; the state of any thing 
improving, and ripening to higher perfection. 

Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh. 

My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. Iiryden, Aurengs. 

3. The blue colour upon pi tints and grapes newly 
gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iroP^rought into a 
mass, two feet square, [Sax bloma.] 

To Bi.ooM.'f' v. a. [from the noun. This i* an old 
# verb active, which Dr. Johnson has not noticed; 
although in his illustration of the verb neuter, the 
examples from the Bible, and from Hooker, evi¬ 
dently belong to the verb active; and are therefore 
brought hither.] 
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1. To produce the blossom. 

The rod rff Aaron for the haute of Levi Vat budded, ami 
brought fortlt buds, and bloomed blossoms; and yielded almonds. 

Numbers, xvii. 8. 

2 . To produce, as blossoms. y » 

In prime of youthlv years, when first the flowra 
Of beauty gan to bud, and bloosmc delight. 

Spenser, F. Q. yi.viii. *o. 
Rite* and customs'now superstitious, when the strength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them, no man 
could justly have condemned as evil. Hooker. 

To Bloom, v. h. 

1. To bring or yield blossoms. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off some 
blossoms the first time a tree bloum^h, it will blossom itself to 
death. Bacon, Npt. Hist. 

2. To be in a state of youth and improvement. 

Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, * 

Bloums'm thy eoloura for a thousand years. I'ope, Hpist. 

() greatly blest with every blitvming grace ! 

With equal steps the paths of glory truce. Rope, Oilyss. 

■ Bl</omi\tji.y.# a<iv. [from bloom.] In a blooming 
or rtourishiiig manner. 

Blo'omy. «*//. [from bloom.] Full of blooms; 

, ilowery. ’ 

() nightingale, that an yon bloomy spray 
Wurblest at evo, when all the woods are still. Milton, Sonrt. 

Departing spring eould only stay to shed 
Uer bloomy beauties on the genial bed, , 

But left the manly summer in her stead. . Dryden. 

Hear how the birds on every bloomy spray, 

With joy ou» musick wuke the dawning day. Rope. 

BronE.'{~ n. s. [from Wow.] Act of blowing; blast; 
an expressive word, but not used. • 

Out rusht, with an unmeusur’d roar, 

Those two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps, tollers to cither’s 
/</<ire. Chapman, Hiatt. 

Five [ships] again the furious billow hatters, 

Being hurried headlong with the southwest h/ore. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 838. 

BLO'SSOM. n. s. [blojme, Sax.] The flower that 
grows on any plant, previous to the seed or fruit. 
We generally call those flowers blossoms , which tire 
not much regarded in themselves, hut as a token 
of some following production. 

Cold news for me: 

Thus arc my blossoms blasted in the bud. 

And caterpillars cat my leaves away. Shakspeare, lien. If. 

Merrily, merrily, shall l live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the hough. Shakspeare, Temp. 

The pulling off many of the blossoms of thisfruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Ration, Nut. Jlist. 

To his green ears your censure yon would suit. 

Not blast the blossom, but expect the fruit. Dryden. 

To Blossom.')' v. v. [Sax blopman.] To put forth 
blossoms. 

This is the state of man: to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow, blossoms , 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon hint. 

Shakspeare, Hen. fill. 
Although the figtree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines, yet will I rejoice in the Lord. Hah. iii. 17, 

‘..When 1 was new blossom’d, I did fenr 
Myself unwortigr of Miranda’s spring. 

Deaum. and FI. Kn. of Malta. 
" The want of rain at blossoming time, often occasions the 
dropping off of the blossoms for want of sap. Mortimer. 

Plo'ssomy.* tttfj. [formerly written blosmy, as blfik- 
sorneth was blosmeth. Spenser retains the s in the 
kindred word bloom.] Full of blossoms. 

The blosmy tree n’ is neither drie ue dead. 

Chaucer, March , Tale. 


To BLOT.f e. «. [Fr. blotter, to stain, blemish, or 
dcilile, Cotgrnife. But the word js of northern pri- 
gin; Goth, blautjan , to wipe out; Su, blotta.] 

1. To obliterate; to make writing in visible^ by co¬ 
vering it with ink. 


You that arc king. 


Have caus’d him, by new act of parliament, if&jr" 

To Wot out me, and put his own son in. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Even copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 

The last and greatest art, the urt to Wof. Pope. 

A man of the most understanding will find it impossible to 
make the best use of it, while he writes iu constraint, perpetu¬ 
ally softening, correcting, or blotting out expressions. Swift. 

2. To efface; to erase. 

O Bertram, oh ! no more iny foe but brother: 

One act like this blots out a thousand crimes. i Dryden. 

These simple ideas, offered to the mind, the undemanding 
can no*niore refuse, nor altc|, uor blot out, than a mirrour can 
refuse, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objects pro¬ 
duce. Locke. 


3. To make black spots on a paper; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull of ink, which 
will sooner blot than make any fair letter. Ascham. 

0 sweet Portia! 

Here are a few of the unplea«aut’st words 

That ever /dotted paper. Shakspeare, Mer. of fen. 

4. To disgrace; to disfigure. 

Unknit that threatening unkind brow; 

It b/oh thy beauty, as frost bites the fneiuls, 

Confounds thy fame. Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shram. 

'■ lie hath been blotted by sonic to bean cpitomist. 

Translators of the Bible to the llcadct. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame; 

My blackness blotted thy unblemish’d name. Dryden, JSn. 

For merej’s sake restrain thy hand, 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltless blood. Rave. 

5. To darken. 

He sung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane, 

Whilst foolish men beat sounding brass in vain. Qotuley, 

Blot.')' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Au obliteration of something written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

Your wars, your loves, jour praises, be forgot. 

And make of all an universal blot. Drydrn , Juvenal. 

2. An extinction of light. 

The dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spots her thickest gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air. Milton, Cam. v. i jj. 

3. A blur; a spot, upon paper. 

4. A spot in reputation ; a stain ; a disgrace; a re¬ 
proach. 

Make known. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness. 

That hath deprived me. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

A lie is a foul blot in a man; yet it is continualb in the month 
of the untaught. ’ Feeing. ,\x. 14. 

A disappointed hojie, a blot of honour, a strain of con¬ 
science, an unfortunate love, will senc the turn. Temple. 

5. [At backgammon.] When a single man lies open 
to be taken up; whence to hit a blot. 

He is too great a master of his’art. to make a blot which 
may so easily be hit. Dryden, Dcd. Mncid. 

Blotch, m . s. [from blot.] A spot or pustule upon . 

the skin. f 

Spots and blotches, of several colour* and figures, 'straggling 
over the body; some are red, others yelk^ or black. Harvey. 

To Blo tch, or Bi.atch.* v. a. [perhaps from blot. 
Blotchy , in Gloucestershire, is black or dirty.] To 
blacken. 

If no man can like to be smutted and btatchttivtx his face, 
let us learn niuch more to detest the spots and blots of the 
s®ule. JfdrvMr, Trans, of Btza’s Sermons, p. 195- 

3*3 
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To fti-oTK.-f* v. a. To smoke, or dry by the smoke; 

as hluted herrings, or red herrings. Shctimod. 
Bjlo'ttino.# «. j. [from blot.'] The making spots 
or marks on paper. 

The most accurate pencils were but bhttings,> which pre¬ 
sumed to mend Zeuxis’ or Apelles’ works. ” 

Bp. Taylor , Arlif. Handsomeness, p.3.5. 
BLOW.*)' n.s. [blrnve, Dutch, from blaeuwen, or 
blouwen , Tcut. to strike.} 

1. The act of striking, 

a, A stroke.*',^ 

A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s bhu<s. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 

Am pregnant to good piiy. Stud spearc, K. Lrar. 

A woman’s tongue, 

■That niv es not half so "rent a blow to the ear. 

As win a chesnut. Shakspearc, Turn, of the Shrew. 

Words of great contempt, vommonlv finding a return of 
equal scorn, blows were fastened upon the most pragmatical of 
the crew. Clarendon. 

3. The fatal stroke ; the stroke of death. 

Assuage your thirst of blood, and strike the blow. Dryden. 

4. An act of hostility; Lima arc used for combat or 
war. 

lie most abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows. Shakspearc. 

Unarm’d if I should go. 

What hope of mercy from this dreadful foe, 

But woman-like to tall, and full without a blow. Pope. 

5. A sudden calamity; an unexpected evil. 

The virgin daughter of my people is broken with a very 
grievous blow. Jercm. \iv. 17. 

To all but thee in fits lie seem’d to go. 

And’twas my ministry to'(leal the blow. Parnrl. 

6 . A single action; a sudden event. 

Every year they gain a victory, and a town ; but if they are 
once defeated, they lose a province at a Mow. Tlrydrn. 

7. The act of a fly, by which she lodges eggs in 
flesh. 

I much fear, lest with the blows of flies, 

Ilis brass inflicted wounds are fill’d. Chapman, Iliad. 

Blow.'*- n. s. [from the Sax. blopati, to bloom.'] Bloom; 
and sometimes figuratively used: as, in the full 
bloom of honour. 

He believed he could shew me such a Mow of tulips, as was 
not to he matched in the whole country. Taller, No. 218. 
To BLOVV.f v. 11. pret. hh~.ii; partcip. pass. Mown. 
[Sax. bl.ipun, blopian, to blow ns the wind Mows.] 

1. To make.rft current of air. 

At his sight the mountains are shaken, and at his will the 
south wind Mnwcth. JCcefus. xliii. t6 . 

Fruits,long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in a dry dnv, towards noon, and when the wind Mo weth not 
-south ; mid when the moon is in decrease, llaeon, Nat. Hist. 

' By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the RIysian flowers. J Pope, St. Cecilia. 

2. This word is used sometimes impersonally with it. 

* It blew a terrible tempest at sea once, and there was one 
. seaman praying. I'Estrange. 

If it blows a happy gale, we must set up all our sails, though 
it sometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
limn our cure and correctness. lhyden. 

3. To pant; to puff; to bo breathless. 

J fere’s Mrs. Page at the door, sweating and blowing, and 
looking wildly. Shakspearc. 

Each aking nerve refuse the lance to throw. 

And each spent courser at the chariot blow. Pope. 

4. To breathe. 

Says t’ne satyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the same mouth, rvc e’en done with ye. 

L' Estrange. 

5. To sound with being blown. 

Nor with lev; dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high pm blow. Milton, ‘f*. L. 

' .. >3 
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There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton, It Pens. 

6. To sound, or play musically by w ind. 

The priests shall blow with the trumpets, Joshua, vi. 4. 

7. To blow over. To pass away without effect. 

Storms, though they blow over divers times, yet jnay fall at 

last. Bacon, Essays. 

When the storm is blown over, yy, 

IIow blest is the swain, 

Who begins to discover 

An end of his pain. Granville. 

But those clouds being now happily blown over, and our sun 
clearly shining out again, I have recovered the relapse. 

Denham. 

8 . To blow tip. To ily into flic air by the force of 
• gunpowder. 

On the next day, some of the enemy’s magazines blew up ; 
and it is thtflight they were destroyed on purpose by some of 
their men. Taller, No. 59. 

To Bj.ow. v. a. 

1. To drive by the force of the wind; with a particle 
to fix the meaning. 

Though you unty the winds, 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 

Though castle- topple on their warders heads. 

Shakspcare, Macbeth. 

Fair daughter, blow away those mists and clouds, 

And let thy eyes shine forth in their full lustre. Denham. 

These primitive heirs of the Christian church, could not so 
easily blow off the doctrine of passive obedience. South' 

2 . To inflame with wind. 

I have created the smith that blowcth the coals, Isaiah, liv. lb. 
A fire not blown shall consume him. Job, xx. 36. 


3. To sw ell; to puff into size. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite. 

But, love, dear love, and our ng’d father’s right. 

Shakspearc, K. T.car. 

4. To form into shape by the breath. 

Spherical bubbles, that hoys sometimes blow with water, to 
which soap hath given a tenacity. Hoyle. 

5. To sound an instrument of wind musick. 

Plow the trumpet among the nations. Jeremiah, li. 1 7. 
Where the bright seraphim, in burning row. 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton, Ode. 

ft. To warm with the breath. 

When isieles hang by the wall. 

And Dirk the shepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shidcspeare. 

7. To spread by report. 

But never was there man of his degree. 

So much esteem’d, so well Mov’d as he: 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. Dryden. 

8. To blow out. To extinguish by wind or the 
breath. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of war, 

J\ nd brought in matter, that should feed thiv fire: \ 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out, 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it. _ Shaktpearp 
Moon, slip behind some cloud, some tempest rise, 

And blow out all the stars that light the skies. Dryden. 

9. To blow up. To raise or swell with breath. , 

A plague of sighing and grief! it blows r a man up like a 
bladder. r Shakspcare. 

Before we bad exhausted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full us if blown up with a quill. Boyle, 

t. It was my breath that blew this tempest up. 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope. Shakspcare. 

An empty bladder gravitates no more than when blown up, 
but somewhat less; yet descends more easily, because with less 
resistance. Grew. 


xo. To blow up. To inflate with pride. 
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Blown up with the conceit of hie merit, lie did not think he 
had received good measure from the king. Bacon. 

11. To blow up. To kindle. 

His presence soon Mows up the unkindly fight, 

And his loud guns sneak thick like anay men. B/yden. 

1 2 . To blow up. To move by afflatus. 

When the mind finds herself very much inflamed with 
devotion, she is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
with something divinewithin herself. - Addison. 

13. To blow up. To burst with gunpowder j to raise 

into the air. 1 

The captains hoping by a mine, to gain the city, approached 
with soldiers ready to enter upon blowing up of the mine. 

Knolles , Hist. 0/ thcJ'urks. 

Their chief blown up in air, not yfnves etoir’d, 

To which his pride presum’d to give the IbVt Brydcn. 

Not far from the said well, blowing up a rock, he formerly 
observed some of these. t Woodward. 

14. To, infect with the eggs of flies. I know not how 
this sense belongs to thfe word. 

I would no more endure • 

This wooden slavery, than I would shffcr 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Shakspcar 

Rather at Nllus’ mud 

I.ay me stark naked, and let the watcr-fljes 

Blow me into abhorring. Shakspea 

15. To blow upon. jTo make stale. 

I am wonderfully pleased, when I meet with anj passage in 
an old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon, ami 
which I have uever met with in any quotation. Addison. 

He will whisper an intrigue that is not j et Union upon by 
common fame. Addison. 

To BLOW. v. n. [blopan, Saxon.] To bloom; to 
blossom. 

We lose the prime to mark how spring s 

Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops ibe myrrh, and what the balmy reed. Milton, P. L. 

This royal fair 

Shall, when the blossom of her beauty’s blown. 

See her great brother 011 the British throne. Waller. 

Bair is the kingcup that in meadow blows. 

Fair is the daisy that beside her grows. Gay, Past. 

For thee ldume’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold iu Ophir’s mountains glow. Popp. 

’lb Blow.# i>. a. To cause to blossom. 

For these Favonius here shall blow 
New dowel's. B. Jonson, Mask at Highgate. 

Iris there with humid bow 
Watt rs the odorous banks, that blow . 

Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew. Milton, Com.v. 99,5. 

BloVbr.'P n. s. [from blow. - ] 

t. A melter of tin. 

Add his care and cost in buying wood, and ’in fetching the 
same to the. blowing-house, together with the blowers, two or 
three months extreme and enereasing labour. Carew. 

2. He tlmt bloweth what produces sound; as an 
orga u- blower. 

An instrument over-winded is tuned wrong. 

Blame none but the blower, on him it is long. 

Skelton'* Poem*, p. 191. 

3. That which draws up the fire in a stove or 
chimney; usually made of iron or tin. 

4. He which storms or blows up 5 a military phrase. 

.tfpdemuners and blowers up. 

Shaktpeare, AW* well that cud* well. 
Blowing.* n. s. [Sax. blnpunj.] The act of 
blowing; as, the blowing of the wind.' 

Blown! The participle passive of blow. 

All the sparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in th^n, 
were so blown to give forth their uttermost heat, that justly it 
niay be affirmed, they inflamed the ufl tic cions of all that knew 
them. Sidney. 

The trumpets sleep, while cheerful horns are blown. 

And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone. Pope. 
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Blo'Vbaix.* ti, s. The herb dandelion in sfeed, so 
called from its round head of down, which children 
often endeavour to blow away rti onepuff. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass. 

Or shake |he irowny blow-ball from its stalk. 

H. Jonson, Sad Sheph. i. I. 

Blo'wpik#.* h. s. [from blow anil pipe.] A^^iibe 
used by ghissmcn, jewellers, and other artificers. 

Blo'Wpojnt. n. s. A child’s play, perhaps like push¬ 
pin. » 

Shortly boys shall notpla^. ^ 

At spanronntcr or btowpoinl, but shall pay nb -' iv 

Toll to some courtier. Ikfnnr. 

^Blowth-T ». h [from blow, that which bloweth .]• 
Bloom, or blossom. 

Ambition and covetousness lining but green, and «<»ly 
grown up, the seeds and effects were as jet nut potential, and 
in the blowth and bud. * Ralegh. 

Blowzi..*}' it. s. A ruddy fat-faced wench, Dr. 
Johnson says; but nothing more. Ilall, in his 
Satires, writes the word blowssc , and the author of 
Titus Androuicus connects it with blossom ; which 
may direct us for the etymology to blow ; cither in 
the sense applied to Shakspeave’s Mrs. Page, on an 
accidental occasion, “ sweating, and blowing, and 
looking wildly;” or in the meaning of to swell out, 
like a blossom. Mock pastoral has adopted ll/owzi- 
iindas, and lllowsabels , in modern times, as its 
heroines. 

Nor liat I sonnet of my mistress’ face. 

To paint some btowesse with a borrow'd yace. 

Bp. Hall’s Salirrs, i. 1. 

Sweet bfowsc, you are a beauteous blossom sure ! , 

Tit. And ran. iv. 1. 

I had rather marry a fair one, mid put it to the hazard, than 
be troubled with a Ido trie. Burton, Anal, of Mr!, p. 6tr. 

Bi.o'wzy. at], [from blouse .J Sinn burnt;,, high 

coloured. 

To Blib.# v. a. [This is another variation of the 
old wcuri bleb, which wo also find in blub ., See 
Bleb.] To swell. 

My face was blown and hlub'd with dropsy wan. 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. nz, 

BT.U'BBKIL 11. s. [See Blob.j The part of a whale 
that contains the oil. 

Blubber.* n. s. [from blub. See Bleb, ami 
Bi.obbek. The swollen appearance of the animal 
accounts for the name.] A denomination given by 
our navigators to the mlica min imi, or.sea-netlle. 
Philos*. Trans. No. 349. In blabber, the example 
from Carew shews the word to be very old in our 
language. 

To Blu'bbeh. v. n. [from the noun.] To weep in 
such a manner as to swell the checks. * 

Even so lies she, 

Hlubb’ring and weeping, weeping and bluhb’ring. , 

* Shairpeare, Borneo and Juliet. 

A thief came to a bov that was blubbering by the side of a 
well, and asked what he cried for. If Estrange. 

Soon as Glumdalclitoh link’d her pleasing core, 

She wept, she blubber'd, and she tore her hair. Swift. 

To Bli/bber. v. a. To swell the checks with weeping. 

Fair streams represent unto me my blubber’d face; let tears 
procure your stay. Sidney. 

The wild wood god* arriv’d in the place, 

There find the virgin doleful^ desolate, 

With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face. 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. Spenser, F. Q. 

Tir’d with the search, not finding what she seeks. 

With cruel blows she pounds her blubber'd checks. Brydcn. 
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Blu'bAerki). particip. adj. [from To blubber.'] 
Swelled; big; applied commonly,to the lip. 

TIioii hie? with him, thou booby ! never pipe p * 

Was so profan’d, to touch thittifrl libber' J lip. Dri/den. '• 

Blu'doeon. it. s. A short stick, withtihe^d loaded, ’ 
used as an offensive weapon. * „ 

8 LUE.*f* adj. [blaep, Sax. bleu, Fr. ola Fr. bloi, 
blou ; low Lat. btyius, blutum.] One of tho 4 fcven 
original colours. 

vfeThcre’s gold, and here, * 

My ttiieflqf qjffi tk iss; u hand that kings 

jthivfr Jip®fcnnWfml)lc<l kissing. Shnks penre. 

‘i®Wnere fires thou find’st unrak’d, and hearths unswept. 

There pinch the maids a-, blue as bilberry. * Shakspoire.# 
O coward conscience 1 how dost thou afflict me ? 1 

XluS lights burn blue. — Is it uot dead midnight! 

Cold tearful di%] is stand oil jny trembling Hcsli. Sfcnkspearr. 

Why does one climate, and foe soil endue 
Tile blushing poppy with a crimson hue; 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge tile violet blue ? l’nnr. 1 
There was scarce any other colour sensible, besides red and 
blue; only the blues, and principally the second blur, inclined a 
little to green. Xewton. 

Bl u'euottlu. n. s. [ cyantts ; from blue and bottle.] 
x. A flower of the bell shape; a species of botlle- 
Jlonvr. 

If yon put bluebottles, or other blue flowers, into an ant-hill, 
they will be stained with red; because the ants thru.t their 
stings, and instil into them their stinging liipionr. Uuy. 

t. A fly with a large blue belly. 

Say, sire of insects, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot-polc 
lories out. What Idiir-bnll/e alive 

Did ever with such fury drive? /Vk 

Blok-eyed. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having bine 
eyetf 

1 ' Rise then, fair hhie-ey’d maid, inp and discover 

Thv silver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Craxhaw. 

Nof to the temple was she gone, to move. 

With prayers, the blae-ry'd progeny of Jove. Dryden. 

Bli’'khaii!KD. adj. [from blue and hair.] I laving blue 
hair. 

This place, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 
lie quarters to his btuc-huir’d deities. Milton, Com. 

Bt.rih.i.Y.'j' adv. [from blue.] With a blue colour. 

Their colours’ changeable variety, 

First clear and white, then jellow, after red, 

Then hluety pale, then duller still, till after dead. , 

More, Infinity if Worlds, St. 94. 
This squire he dropp’d his pen full soon, 

While ns the light burnt bluety. thrift. 

Blo'] ENESjt'f* it. s. [from blur.] 
u The quality of being blue. 

fik In a moment our liquour may be deprived of its blue no 1, and 
restored to it again, by the affusion of a lew drops of liquours. 

Moyle on Colours. 

2. Applied to a wound, or bruise, means the livid ap- 
* pcarance of it. 

, The btueness of a wound cleanscth away evil. Prov. xx. 50. 
Nothing but the blueness o lour wounds to bqast on. 

“ Melt bam, Serin on Err/. ii. 11. 

Blue-veined.* adj. [fromi/wc and vein.] Having 
blue stfeaks or veins. 

These blue -rein’d violets whereon we lean. 

Shakspenre, Vcn. and Adonis. 

BuJFF.'f* adj. 

1. Big; surly; blustering. 

Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer, 

Black-brow’d and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter. Dryden. 

2 . Not pointed; obtuse. So a Wtt^-headed. ship, in 
our naval language, is opposed to one that is sharp- 
hcaded. 


There is also at Cabo Corso a publtck Fetish, the guardian 
of them all; and Unit is the rock Tabra, a bluff peninsular |Sro* 
mincncc that juts 'out from the bottom of the ciift this rustle 
stands on, making a sort of cover for landing, but so unsafe, as 
frequently to etpose the boats and people to danger, the sea 
breaking over with great force. Atkins, Voyage, p. ios- 

Bu/ffness.* n.s. [from bluff.] Surliness* "* 

A remarkable bluffness of face, uteri voicey-ohd a masculine 
air. * ” The World, Nd. 188. 


Blu'isii. adj. [from blue.] Blue in a small degree. 
Side sleeves and skirts, round underborne, with a bluish 


tinsel. 

At last, as far as I eoulC cast my eyes 
Upon the sea, somcwhqt, methought, did rise 
Like bluish inisjA- 

* jfcllqre, in full light, the russet plains extend, 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 


, Shakspenre. 


Dryden. 
Tope. 

Br.i/rsiiNF.ss. n.s. [from blue.] A small degree pf 
blue colour. 1 * ! 


t_ could make, with crude copper, a solution without the 
bluishness, that, is wouffto accompany its vulgar solutions. ’-Hoyle, 

To BLlFNDEIi.-f- v. 11. {Jdundercn, Dutch; perhaps 
from blind. Screams gives the old Gotii. blundur , 
sleep.] 

1. To mistake grossly; to err very widely; to mistake 
stupidly. It is it word implying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and another to blun- 
J> r upon the reason of it. I,'Estrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who langhed'ht all 
besides themselves, as barbarous and insignificant, yet blun- 
iteml, and stumbled, about their principal concern. South. 

2. To flounder; to stumble. 

lie,who now to sense, now nonsense leaning. 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope, 

To Bi.i/nDF ii.'j~ r. a. 

1. To mix foolishly or blindly. 

He seems to understand no difference between titles of re¬ 
spect and acts of worship; between expressions of esteem ami 
devotion; between religious and civil worship; for he b/undi r.* 
and confounds all these together; and whatever proves one, he 
thinks, proves all the rest. Stilling fleet. 

2. To make to blunder or confound. 

To shuffle and digress so as by any means whatsoever to 
blunder an adversary. JJit ton on the Item rrret. p. 6 j. 

To darken or blunder the cause. Ibid. p. ji j. 

Bu-'nder. it. s. [from the verb.] A grosser shame¬ 
ful mistake. 

It was the advice of Schomberg to an historian, that lie 
should avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army, 
and other circumstances in the day of battle; lor that he had; 
observed notorious blunders and absurdities committed by 
writers not conversant in the art of war. Addison. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge those works of 
the Almighty, as defects or blunders, as ill-contrived or i 11 -tqndc. 

Derham, Pliys. I'heo!. 
Blu'ndekuuss. n. s. [from blunder.] A gun that is 
charged with many bullets, so that, without any 
exact aim, there is a chance of hitting the mark. 

There are bluuderbussrs in every loop-hole, that go off' on 
their own accord, at the squeaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 

Bli/nderer. n. s. [from blunder.] A man apt to 
commit blunders; a blockhead. 

Another sort of judges will decide in favour of an author, 
or will pronounce him a mere blunderer, according to the com¬ 
pany they have kept. Watts, 

Bu/nderhead. n. s. [from blunder and/tmA] A 
* stupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead, every plow- 
\ jobber shall take upon him to read upon divinity. L’Estrange. 

Blu'nderinui.y.* adv. [froxn blunder.] In a blun¬ 
dering maimer. 
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a 

You observe of the Easterns, that they have done what they ] 
ylid in tluit.kind rather ignoraittly, supinely, or btitn<lcri$gl</, 
than out of a premeditated design to cover falsehood. 

Lewis, Dissert. prefix. Hist, nf Ji. Bibles, p. ix. 

BLUKT.'J' atlj. [etymology uncertain Dr. Johnson 
says. -But Kilitio, in his Tout. Diet, in plomp, 
assertr that-, word to be the parent of our blunt. 
The Teuf. word rittftns dull, stuped, leaden. Min- 
sheu mentions nlsoi the Dutch plomb, from the 
Lut. plmnbtvs, leaden. The Swedes use plump in 
the same way.] * 

1. Dull on the edge or point; j?ot sharp. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can {*ivc an edge to the Wunf- 
'est swords. ^ _ Sidney, b. i. 

If the iron be blunt, and ho do not Whet the’ edge, then mpst 
he put to more strength. Ecclesiastes, x. 'rc. 

2. Dull in understanding; not quick. * 

Valentine being gone, I’ll quickly cross. 

By sotji^'sly trick, blunt Thuritfs dull proceeding. Shakspeare. 

3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. * 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a Jduut stoical nature; one 

day the queen happened to say, I like thee the better, because 
thou livest unmarried. He answered; Madam, I like; you the 
worse. ,.. Bneun. 

The mayor of the town came to scizethcin Ai a blunt, man¬ 
ner, alledging a warrant to stop them. 4 v Wolf oh. 

’Tis not enough your Counsel still be true; * 

IIhiut truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do. Pope. 

4. Abrupt; not elegant. 

To use too man) circumstances, ere one come to»thc matter, 
is wearisome: to use none at all, is blunt. Baron. 

5. Hard to penetrate. This use is improper. 

I find ni) heart hardened and b/itnl to new impressions; it 
will scarce receive or retain aHeclions of ycterdii). . Pojir. 

To Biaint. v. a. [from the noun.] 

t. To dull the edge or point. 

So sii ken winning moons too near the sun. 

And blunt iheir crescents <m the edge of day. Drydcn. 

Earthly limbs, mid gross allay, 

Blunt not tiie beams nf licav’u, and edge of da). Drydcn. 

He had such things to urge against our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my sword in buttle, 

And dastardize my courage. Drydcn. 

7. To repress, or weaken" any appetite, desire, or 
power of the mind. 

Blunt not his love ; 

Nor lose the good aduuitagc of his grace, 

By seeming cold. " Shakspeare. 

BluVtinig.# n. s. [from blunt.'] Restraint. 

Not impediments or bluntings, but rather as whi tstones, to 
set an edge on our desires after higher and more permanent 

. beauty. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 73. 

Bli/ntly. adv. [from blunt.] 

t. In a blunt manner ; without sharpness. 

2. Coarsely; plainly; roughly. 

I can keep honest counsels, nmrr a curious tale in telling it, 
anil deliver u plain message bluntly. Slutlcspcarc. 

A man of honest blood. 

Who to his wife; before the time assign’d 1 

For childbirth came, thus bluntly spoke his mind. Drydcn. 

Blu'ntness. n. s. [from blunt.] 

1. Want of edge or point; dulncss; obtuseness; want 
of sharpness. 

'fife crafty boy, that had full oft essay’d 
To pierce niy stubborn and resisting breast. 

But still tile bluntncss of his darts betray'd. Suckling. 

2. Coarseness; roughness of manners; rude sincerity. 

His silence grew wit, his bluntncss integrity, his beastly 
noroncc, virtuous simplicity. Sidnef. 

Manage disputes with civility; whence some readers will be 
assisted to discern a difference betwixt bluntncss of speech 
strength of reason. 2/«yw 

False friends, his deadliest foes, could find no way, 

But shows of honest bluntncss to betray. JDrydcj}. 


BLU 

B^u'ntwitoei). adj. [from blunt and wit.] 'Dull; 
stupid. 

. B/untwittcd lord, ignoble itt demeanour. Shakspeare. 

BLUR. n.s. [^pira, ijpaH^a blot, Skinner.] A blot; 
a stain ^ spot. 

Man, once fallen^ was nothing but a great blur; a total 
universal pollution. South. 

To Ujjhm. v. a. [from the noun. ] * 

1. goblet; to obscure; without quite effacing. 

Such an act, & , 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, ' Tc 
Calls virtue hypocrite. ’ ^Shakspeare, 

, Long is it since I saw him ; 

* But time hath nothing bturr'd those lines of favour, 

1 Which then he wore. Shakspeare. 

Concerning innate principles, I desire these men to.’ stty, 
whether,they can, or cannot, by education and custom, be 
blurred and blotted out! ' Locke. 

2. To blot; to stain; to sully. 

Sarcasms may eclipse thine own. 

But cannot blur my lost renown. Ifudibrcs, i. 3. 

To Bluut.'I' 71. a. [without etymology.] To speak 
inadvertently; to let fly without thinking; com¬ 
monly with out intensive, Dr. Johnson says; anti 
sometimes, he might have added, with at. Blurt 
was, in former times, an interjection of contempt. 
Blurt, pish ! Sherwood. 

None would look on her 
But east their gazes on Marina’s fiiec; 

Whil-t ours was blurted at, mill held amalkin. 

Not worth the time of day. Shakspeare, Pericles, 

Others cast ort bloody and dcadh speeches .it random, and 
cannot hold, but blurt out those words, which afterwards diey 
are forced to eat. llaJicwdt. 

They had some belief v.f a Deity, which they, tipoli sur- 
pri/al, thus blurt out. (loro ument of the Tongue. 

They blush if they b !id (out, ci'e well aware, 

A swan is white, or Q.iiccnslniry is fair. XoUng. 

To BLtJ.SlI.-j~ v. 11. [hh's. :i, Dutch, or perhaps from 
the Sax. nbljpan, to blush, ablyj tm^, a blush.] 

1. To betray shame or confusion, bv a red colour on 
the cheek or forehead. 

I have mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparitions 

To start into her fine; n thousand innocent shames, 

hi angel whiteness, bear aw.i) these blushes. Shakspeare. 

I will go wash : 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceiie 

Whether I blush or no. Shakspeare. 

All the e things arc graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are 
blushing in a man’s own. Baron. 

w Shame cansetli blushing; blushing is the resort otf-the Wood 
to the fnce; although blushing will he seen in the whole breast, 
yet that is but in passage to the fare. Bacon. 

Blush then, but blush for your destructive silence, 

That tears tour soul. Smith, Third, and lit)). 

2. To carry a ml colour, or any soli and bright 
colour. 

To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick iipon him. Shakspeare. 

But here the roses blush so rare. 

Here the mornings smile so fair. 

As if neither cloud, nor wind. 

But would be courteous, would be kind. Crashaw. 

Along those blushing borders, bright with dew. Thomsen. 

3. It lias at before the cause of shame. 

He whin’ 9 , and roar’d away your victory. 

That pages liush'd at him; and men of heart 

Look’d wond’ring at each other. . Shakspeare. 

You have not yet lost all your natural modesty, i fs^Mush at 
'■‘your vices. CalcimgjfSemons. 

To Blush.*}' v. a. To make red. Not much used. 
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Pale and hlooXet& ‘ 

Being all descended to the labouring hearty 

Which with die heart there cxxflt, ud ncer returnekh 

To Utah and beautify the chdjft-agaip. Shakspeare. 

Old doting Tithon, held Aurora flirt, «t 

And though she blush the day-break fromher ctdpts, 

Conceal her still. Beaum. antfWl. Wife for a Month. 

Blush.T n. s. [from tliagterb, Sax. abtyj-iiljg.] 

i. The colour in tigp chwlts, raised by sluimc or con¬ 
fusion. ^ * 

The virgin^ wiffjt, without her fears, impart, i 

Excuse the and pour out all the heart. Pope. 

a. A recror purple colour. 

3«. Sudden appearance; a signification that seems bar¬ 
barous, yet used by good writers. 

Ajf'purely identical projjositions, obviously and at first blush, 
appear to contain no certain instruction in them. Locke. 
4. Resemblance; very coirmon in the north of Eng¬ 
land ; as, he or she has a blush of another, i. e. has 
a resemblance. 

Blu'shet.* n. s. [from blush. Perhaps used only by 
B. Jonson.] A young modest girl. 

No Pecuuia 

Is to be seen, though mistress Bond would speak, 

Or little btushel Wax be ne’er so easy. 

B. Jonson, Staple of Hews. 
Go to, little Mushet, for this, anan, 

You’ll steal forth a laugh in the shade of your fun. 

B, Jonson, Entertainments. 
Blu'shful.* adj. [from blush and full.] Full of 
blushes; covered with blushes. 

From his [the sun’s] ardeut look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face. t Thomson, Summer. 

Bli/shjnu.# n. s. [Sax. ablypunj.] The appearance 
. of colour. 

The bluthings of those that arc of moat modest looks. 

Bp. TayloF; Arlif. Handsomeness, p. 43. 
TlfC bluthings of the evening befoife the dawning of that happy 
day. ‘ Spencer on Prodigies, p.146. 

Blu'shless.# adj. [from blush and less.] Without 
a blush; impudent; barefaced. 

Slushiest crimes. Sandyt. 

Women vow’d to Hushlessim\mi\cncc. Martian. 

Gultho did like a Huskiest statue stare. Davenant, (londtbcrt. 
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To Blu'steb.# v. a. To Mow down. 

Do the Chaldeans and Salmons feloniously drive- away the 
herds of Job; doth the devil, by a tempestuous gust mutter 
down the houses and rob him of his children ? 

Seasonable germ. p. »6. 

Bi.u'ster. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Roar of storms; tempest 

Tty; skies look grindf] 

And threaten present Musters. - Shakspeare. 

To the winds they set 

Their corners; when with bluster to confound 

Sen, air, and shore. Milton, P. L. 

2. Noise; tumult. t 

So, by the brazen trumpet’s bluster. 

Troops of all tongues and nations muster. Swift. 

3. Turbulence; fury. 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and those kin, 

Which in the /duster of thy wrath must (all 

With those that have offended. Shakspeare. 

4. Boast; boisterousness. 

A coward makes a t great deal more bluster than a man of 
honour. L’Estrange. 

Bi.uVFEREH.-f- n.s. [from bluster.] A swaggerer; a 
bully; a tumultuous noisy fellow. 

A blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city. - Shakspeare, Laver’s Complaint. 

Boniface the Eighth was indeed nbluslcrer, and excommuni¬ 
cated Philip the Fair of France. 

More, Expos, of the Seven Churches, ch.y. 
Blu'sterjng.-* n.s. [from bluster.] Tumult; noise. 
They endure the tempestuous Mus/erings of temptations with 
the difficulty of their health. 

Martin on the Marriage of Priests, 1554. sign. Ee. ii. 
The rage and blasterings of so impetuous an adversary. 

South, Scrninus, vi. 190. 
BLu'srE«ous.-f- adj. [from bluster] Tumultuous; 
noisy. 

Now, mild may be thy life ! 

For a more blusterous birth had never babe. 

Shakspeare, l'erides. 

The ancient heroes were illustrious 
For being benign, and not blusterous. Hudibras. 

B-MI. n. s. A note in lmisick. Sec A-la-mj-re. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

B-mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakspeare. 


Bli/rhy. adj. [from blush.] Having the colour of a 
blush. 

Blossoms of trees, that are white, are commonly inodnrate; 
those of apples, crabs, peaches, are blushy, and smell sweet. 

Bacon, A'at. Hist. 

Stratonioa entering, moved a blushy colour in his face; but 
downing him, he relapsed into paleness and luugunur. 

,j r , Harvey on Consumptions. 

To B’fc.U'STER.-f- v. n. [supposed from blast, Sax.* 
Waepc, bloejt.] 

1. TV> roar as a storm; to be violent and loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was. 

And blustering JEolus his boasted sire. Spenser, F. Q. 

So now he storms with many a sturdy stourc; 

, So now his Mustering blast each coast doth scour. Spenser, F. Q. 

Can man such follies utter, and lie wise; t 
Which bluster from tHfe tempest of thy mind. 

As if thy breast enclos’d the eastern wind. Sandyt, Job, p. 13. 

2. To bully; to puff; to swagger; to be tumultuous. 

My heart’s too big to bear this, says a Muttering fellow : I’ll 
destroy myself. Sir, says the gentleman, here’s a dagger at 
youir service: so the humour went olK X>* Estrange. 

Either he must sink to a downright confession, or must huff* 
and bluster, till perhaps he raise a counter-storm 

Government of the Tongue. 

Virgil h||d the majesty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the Mustering of a tjrant. Dryden. 

There let him reign the jailor of the wind; " 

With hoarse commands his breathing subjects call, 

Agtd toast and Muster in his empty hall. Dryden. 


Bo.-J- interj. A word formerly of terrour; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of such fame, that his name 
was used to terrify the enemy. Temple. 

It is now used as a word only to scare children. 
'Hie northern captain will suffer no great loss, if 
the etymology be transferred from his redoubted 
name to> the Dutch baitw, n spectre. 

I’ll rather put on my flashing red nose, and my flaming fiicc, 
and come wrapped in si calfs-skin, and cry ba,bo! I’ll fray the 
scholar, ( warrant thee. llobin GoodfeUow, in Wily Beguiled. 

BO'AR.-f- n. s. [bap, Saxon; beer, Dutch.] The 
mate swine; the wild boar. 

, To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, - 

Were to incense the boar to follow us. •'* Shakspeare. 

The boor out of the wood doth waste it. Psalm lxxx. 13. 

She bped the boar away; 

His eyeballs glare with fire, suffus'd with blood; 

His neck shuts up a thickest thorny wood; 

His bristled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden. 

Bo / AR-spEAR.*f- n. s. [Sax. bajvfpepa.] A spear used 
in hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a sharp boax-tpear she held, :• 

And at her back a how and quiver gay, 

Stuff’d with steel-headed darts. _ Spenser, F.Q. 

Echion threw the first, but mist’d his mark. 

And struck his boar-spear on a maple baric. Dryden. 

BOARD.f- «.i. [baurd, Goth, bojib, Saxon; so 
. written by Gowefy viz. bord.] 
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i. A piece of wood of more length and breadth than 
thickness. 

With the saw they sjjmlreil trees iu boards aucl planks. 

Ralegh. ' 

Every house has a hoard over the door, whereon is written 
the number, sex, and quality of the persons Using in it. Temple. 

Go now, go trust the wind’s uncertain breath. 

Remov'd four (ingcrtjjrom approaching death; 

Or seven at most, wnen thickest is the board. Dryden. 

'2. A tiible. [li’om burdd , W elsh.] 

Soon after which, three hundred lords be slew. 

Of British blood, all sitting tit his board. Spenser, F. Q. 

in bed lie slept not, for my urging it; 

At board he fed not, for my urging it. Shakspearc. 

I’ll follow tltee in funeral flames > uhgpjblead, 

My "ho t shall thee attend at board Wnd faro* Sir . 7 . Denham. 

(’leop'itri made Antony a supper, which was simipt.sous and 
royal j howbcil there was no extraordinary service upon the 
hoard. Hake will on Provide nor. 

May ev’ry god his fiiemllv aid afford; 

Fan guard thy Hock, and (.'ciVs bless thy hoard. Prior. 

3. Entertainment ; food. * 

And, like their manners, churlish in their speech, 

Their lodging hard, their hoard to be abliorr’d. 

Mir. for Magistrates, 

Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford. 

With wholsome poppy-flowers, to mend his homely board. 

v Dryden, (!eorg. \\. 

/j. A table at which a council or court is held. 

Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who sat 
then at that boor,!. ( Varenlon. 

5. An assembly seated at ti table; a court of jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

1 wish the king would be pleased sometimes to be present at 
that board; it. adds a majesty to it. liaron. 

6 . The deck or floor of a ship : on board signifies in 
a ship. 

Now hoard to board the iiv:d vcs-lls row. 

The billows lave the skies, and ocean groans below. Dn/den. 

Our captain thought bis ship in so great danger, that be 
Confessed himself to .1 capuchin, who was on board. Addison. 

He ordered hi. men to arm long poles with sharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the 
mainvard to the mast of their enemy's ship; then, rowing 
their own slnp, they cut tlu: tackling, and brought the main- 
yard by the board. Aibuthnot on Coins. 

To Board.*!* r. a. [from the liotm. Written also 
bot.nl ami Wt/.] 

1. To enter a ship by force; the same as to storm, 
used of a city. 

I bm.rdrd the king’s ship : now on the beak, 

Now in the waste, the deck, in every cabin, 

1 flam’d aiiia/emcnt. , Shuhspeare. 

lie not inclin’d the English ship to hoard, 

More on his guns relic, than on his sword, 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd; 

It miss’d the duke; but his great heart it griev’d. Waller. 

Arm, arm, she erv’d, and let our Tyrians board 
With our’s his fleet, and carry fire and sword. Denham. 

2. To attack, accost, or make the first address to pit- 
other; abordcr tptelqu'ini, Fr. See To Ann no. 

Whom thus at gaze, the Fainter ’gan to hoard 
With goodly reason, and thus fair bespoke. Spenser, F. Q. 

Him the prince with gentle court did hard. Spenser, F. < 1 . 

With some courtly words the wench he boards. 

Fairfax , Tasso. 

Away, I do beseech you, both away; 

I’ll board hint presently. Shakspearc, Hamlet. 

Sure, unless fie knew some strain iu me, that I knew not 
utyself, fa.# would never have boarded me in this fury. 

Shaktpcadc. 

They learn what associates and correspondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and wliat new ones thfflr- 
meant afterwards to try or board. Paeon, Henry VII. 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 
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. Having thus boarded the wlmlg room, the edges of some 
boards lie higher than th> next board; therefore they peruse 
tfie whole floor .find, where they And any irregularities, piano 
them off! ‘ Moron's Mechanical Exercises,. 

To Boaim). v. n. To live iu a house, where a certain 
rale inlaid furcating. 

TfaaPwe might not part. 

As we at first ilia board with tfacc, 

N'ow thou wottldst t isle our misery. Herb, it. 

* We are several of ns, pentR-mob aftd ladies, who board in 
the same house; and, after dinner, out: of our company stands 
up, and reads your paper to its all. ' Spectator. 

To Boa an. r. a. To jdace as u boarder in another’s 
house. 

Bo'ahdabt.i:.# W/. [from 7 o board.] Approachable. 

Sherwood. 

Board-wages. «. s. [from board and twigiv.] Wages 
allow ed to servants to keep themselves in victuals. 

What more than madness reigns. 

When one short sitting many hundreds drains, 

And not enough is left him, to supply 

Hoard-wane,; or a footman's livery ! Dryden, Tun. 

Bo'aki>i:k.*|* tt.s. [from board.] A tabler ; one that 
eats with another tit a setlled rate. Sherwood. 

Bo'audi N'u-sctioor,. n. r. [from board and school.'] A 
school where the scholars live with the teacher. It 
is commonly used of a school for girls. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-schools can have his choice. Swift. 

Bo'arisii. adj. [from boar.'] Swinish : brutal; cruel. 

1 would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eves; nor thy fierce sister, 

In his anointed flesh stick boansli fangs. Shakspearc. 

To BOAST.*}' r. n. [bostio, Welsh, to boast.] 

1. To brag; to display one’s own worth, or actions, 
in great words. 

Let not him that putteth on I115 harness, boast himself as he 
that putteth it off 1 . 1 Pings,XX. II. 

Tlio spirit? beneath. 

Whom 1 seduc’d, /wasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. » Milton, P. L. 

2 . 'I'o talk ostentatiously. 

For 1 know the forwurdnefti of your mind, for which I 
boast of you to them of Macedonia. I Cor. is. 2. 

3. It is used commonly with of. 

My senteme is for open war, of wiles 
More inexpert 1 boost not. A/i/ton, P. J ,. 

Sometimes with in. 

They boast in mortal things, and wondering tell 
Ot Huhcl, and the works of Memphian kings. Milton, P. h. 

Some surgeons 1 have met, carrying bones about in their 
[lockets, boasting in that which was their shame. - li neman. 
■if5. To exult one’s self. 

Thus with your mouth you have boasted against me, mid 
multiplied your words against me. F;eh. xwv. 1 j. 

To Bo a.st.'{~ v. a. 

1. To brag of; to display with ostentatious language. 

For if I have boosted any tiling to him of you, 1 am not 
ash ..'tied. - Cor. vii. 14. 

Neither do the -pints damn’d 
Lose all their virtue, lot had men should boast 
Their specious deeds. Mdton, P. L. 

If they vouchsafed to give God the praise of his goodness ; 
yet they did it only, in order to boast the interest they had in 
him. Altcrbun/. 

2. Sometimes with off. 

() Ferdinand, 

Do not smile at me, that 1 boast her off, 

For thou shall find she will outstrip all praise. 

And make it halt behind her. Shakspearc, Tempest. 

3. To magnify : to exalt. 

They that trust in their wealth, and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches. Psalm Mix. 6- 
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Conffmndcd.be all them that serve graven images, th^i boast 
themselves of idols. Psalm xcvii, 7. 

Bo ast. -f" w.[Welsh host, a boas/.'] 

1. An expression of ostentation ; a proml speech. 

Thou that make,A thy boast of the law, through-breaking the 

law dislnmourcst thou (>od ? , tfjtuni. ii. iy. 

The world is more ant to find fault ttfiwygo commend ; the 
boast u ill nrohablv be censured, when the great action that 
occasioned it, is forgotten.'-x- SpertrJor, \p. 1 1 

2. A cause of boaSting; an occasion of pride; the 
tiling boasted. 

Not Tyro, nor My erne, match her name. 

Nor great Alcuiona, the promt bu^ts of fame. Pope, Odti's. 
Bt/XsTKtt. n. s. [from boost.] A brugger: a man 
, that vaunts any thing ostentatiously. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the rhymisi-. 
theifisefv es arc wont to make of those bonders, that ronfiilently 
pretend, that they have extracted the salt or sulphur of quit k- 
■ilver, when they have disguised it by adilitanicuts, wherewith 
it resembles the concretes. liui/le. 

No more delays, vain boaster! blit begin; 

I prophesy beforehand I shall win: 

HI teach you how to brag another time. Dri/den. 

He the proud boasters sent, with stern assault, 

Down to the realms of night. Philips. 

Bo'astfui,.'}' nilj. [from boas/ and /all.] Ostentatious; 
inclined to brag. 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. » Shahspearc, A~. lien. V. 

Pointful, and rough, your first son is a ’squire; 

The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar. Pope, 

Boosting.# v. s. [from burnt.] A11 expression of 
Ostentation. 

But now ye rejoice inaour boastings. All such boasting is 
evil. St. .lames, iv, 16. 

Bo'asTingly. a dr. [from boasting.] Ostentatiously. 
We look on it as a pilch of impiety, baaslingh1 to avow our 
•iii'; audit deserves to be considered, whether this kind of 
confessing them, have not'some affinity with it. 

Derail of Pu t)/. 

Bo'astive.% ttdj. [from boast.] Presumptuous; 
assuming. v 

Should the sedey Power, 

Vuin-idorious, empty his pelilllriotis urn 

O’er the rough rock, how must his fellow stream" 

Deride the tiriklings of the boaslire rill 1 

Shi intone, Keonomi/, P. I. 

Bo'asti/f.ss.^ ad), [from boast and /<&«.] Simple; 
without ostentation; not desirous to be tulkql oil 

But to the generous, still improving mind. 

That gives the hopeless heart to sine for joy. 

Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

Purist/, sS, ! a- now descends the silent dew. * 

To him the Iona review of order’d life, * 

Is inward rapture, only to be felt. Thomson, Summer. 

BO&T. n ' s ‘ [hiit, Saxon.] 

t. A vessel to pass the water in. It is usually dis¬ 
tinguished from other vessels, by being smaller and 
uncovered, and commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian exc-vr ■ 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find ’* ’ 

tho device of cither ship or boat, in which tie d ‘^ t ‘venture 
themselves upon the seas. ' Jtatcgh, Essays. 

An <• firm mate scoundrel iu*; t * i f 
tYhose utmost daring is to cross tjimn 1 Ul 
1.1 painted boats, to fright the '/y/c, Juv. 
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n. s. [from boat and man.] He that 
manages a boat. , 

Jtoatsmen through the crystal water show. 

To woml’ring passengers, the walls below. Dri/den. 

That booby Phaon only was unkind. 

An ill-bred hunt man, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 

Bo'atswain.-J- n. s. [Sax. bairj-pun; pronounced and 
sometimes written, corruptly, ; as in the 
Transl. of Boccalini, 1626, p. 60.] An officer on 
board a ship, xvho lias charge of all her rigging, 
ropes, cables, anchors, sails, flags, colours, pendants, 
Sfc. lie also takes r-nre of the long-boat and its 
furniture, aiuLsteers her cither by himself or his 
mate. I le ctins out the several gangs and com¬ 
panies to the execution of their walches, works, 
and spells; and lie is also a kind of provost-marshal, 
seizes and punishes all offenders, that are sentenced 
by the captain, or court-martial of the whole fleet. 

c Harris. 

Sometimes the meanest boatswain may help to preserve the 
ship from sinking. Howell, Pre-eminence if Parliament. 

To l>()ih'j~ v. a. [pf uncertain etymology; Skinner 
deduces it from ihobo, foolish, Span.] 

1. To cut. .Junius. Whence bobtail. 

After exclusion [of frogs] from the spawn, in it [the water' 
are all the joints articulated, and metamorphosed into another 
shape; from apodes to qiiadrupedes, from tailed to bobbed. 

Robinson's F. ndo.ru, (1658) p. 1 jo, 

2 . To heat; to drub: to strike. 

If ante man liapncd [while Nero played and sung] by long 
sitting to sleepe, or bv any other countenance to shew himself 
to be Weary, lie was sodeinly bobbed 011 the face by the sen-aunts 
of Nero, for that purpose attending. 

Sir T. Htt/aCs (lovrrnour, fol. 19. b. 
I’ll not be bobb'd i’the nose with every bobtail. 

lieu 11 in. and FI. JTnns. Tktunas. 
Those bastard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump’d. 

Sha/speare. 

3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbin/ his brain more than he has heat my bones. 

Shah peart. 

Live, Undergo ! 

lie mils me to a restitution large, 

Of gold and jewels, that t bobb'd from him, , 

As gilts to Desdemona. SttnJ.-spcare. 

Was ever man so paid for being curious, 
fiver so bobb'd for searching out adventures ? 

H.innu^ju-ii' ft. Chances. 
Here we have been worrying onpvmoihcr, who should have 
the booty, -til. this cursed ibj, bobbed 111 both on’t. 

Estrange. 

4. To touch gen^ty, especially at the elbow. 

To Bc^ v , v , [Gibson defines it to bow often, to 
v.mk low; lo bob , or bob down, being so used in the 
West of England. Thus, the quill bolts in fishing.] 

1. 'To play backward and forward ; 'to play loosely 

against any thing. 

‘And sometimes lurk l in a gossip’s bowl, 

Tii very likeness of a roasted crab; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob. 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Midsummer A. Dr. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry lmir; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dri/dcn. 

You may tell her. 

I’m rich in jewels, rings, .nut bobbing pearls. 

Pluck’d from Moors cars. Drpdcn. 

2. To bob, for fish, is a technical term in angling. 

These are the baits they bob with. Beaum. and Ft. Captain. 

Bpb-1 - »• s* [from the verb n*uter.] 
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1. Something that hangs 60 as to play loosely; 
generally an ornament at the ear; a pendant; an 
ear-ring; and also the ball of a short pendulum. 

The Kandy gossip, when she’s set agog, 

In jewels drest, and at. each ear a bob. Drydi n. 

2 . Tito words repeated at the end of a stanza. 

To bed, to bed, vyi|l lie the bob of tile song. I'Estrange. 

3. A blow. 

I am sharply taunted, yea, sometimes with pinches, nips, 
and hobs. Aschitnfs Schoolmaster. 

4. A term in ringing, • meaning a peal of several 
courses or sets of changes., 

5. A worm used tor a bait in angling. , 

A bob — in time will be a beetle^ it is;a short white worm, 
like to an.l bigger than a gentle. Walton't Complete Angler, i. 3. 

6. A bobwig. 

Adieu, ye bobs ! ye hags, give place; • 

Full bottoms come instead. Shrnstonc, Extent of Cookery. 

DOB.* 11 .[old Fr. Imbc, plaisnntcrie, badinage.] 
A sneering joke. , * 

Let her leave her bobs : 

I have had too many of them ; anil her (pallets. 

Iieaum. and Ft. Tamer tamed. 

Have you not sometimes observed whnt dry bobs, and surcas- 
lical jeers, the most underling fellows willjnnv and then bestow 
upon their betters, wl«*n they have found them fanllering in 
tliis kind: Was not master such a one cruelly rut fast night? 

<landman's 1 Vint. Eo. Conference, P. i. 

Boba'nce.* II. S. [Fr.] Boasting. Obsolete ; »but 
the parent of a word common in Ctnnberland to 
this day, viz. bobcroits, i. e. dated, bragging, in 
high spirits. 

For certainly, I say for no bobanre , , 

Yet wn, I never without piincsincc 
Of marriage, ne of other thinges eke. 

Chancer, Wife of /tilth's Prof. 

DufiniN.'f' 71. s. [bubine, Kr. from bom In/, v, Lat.] A 
small pin of wood, with a notch, to wind the thread 
about when women weave lace. 

The peremptory analysis that yon call it, I believe will he 
so hardy .is once more to unpin your spruce fastidious orators, 
to rumple her laces, her frii/.lcs, and her bobbins, though she 
wince and fling never so peevishly, 

Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 

The things you follow, and make songs on now, should lie 
sent to knit, or sit down to bobbins, or bonelncc. Taller w 

Bo'buinwouk. ti. s. [from bobbin and tew/:.] Work 
woven with bobbins. 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after flic 
manner of bohbinwork, (Inn's Musaum. 

BoTicheuky. 11. s. [from bob and chan/.'] A play 
among children, in which the cherry is hung so its 
to bob against the mouth. 

Robckcrry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience ami 
constancy ; the first, in adhering to the pursuit of one end ; 
the latter, in bearing a disappointment. Arhuth. and Pope. 

BoTjtaii,. ih ’ti [from bob ; in the sense of cul.] put 
tail; short tail. 

Avaunt, you eurs! 

Be thv mouth or black or white. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Bo'btailed. ailj. [from bobtail .] Having a tail cut, 
or short. 

There was a bobtaifed eur cried in a gaiette, and one that 
found him, : brouglit him home to his master. V Estrange. 

Bomvi 'o. 11. s. [from bob and trig.] A short wig. * 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bobwig 
and a black silken bag tied to it, stopt short at the coach to ask 
us how fur the judges were behind. Spectator. 

Bo'cAsiNE.-j,’ 11. s. [Rr. boccasin.] A kind of iiue 
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buckram, resembling taffeta, and much used for 
lining; also the stuff called cailupnnco. Cotgrurc. 

BoVkei.kt. 7 11 • s. A kind of long-winged hawk. 
BoV kkhet. 3 ; Did. 

To BODE. v. (7. [bobbin, Sax.] To portend; to be 
the omen of.,, It is used in a sense of either good 
or bad. y. 

* This bodes some strange eruption to, our state. 

Shnkspcare, Hamlet. 

You have opposed their false, policy, with true and great 
wisdom ; what they boded would be a niiscluci to us, you are 
providing, shall be one c^aiul- principal strengths. Sprat, Serin. 

It happen’d once, a boding prodigy ! 

A swarm of bees that cut the liquid sky. 

Upon the topmost branch in clouds alight. Dryilen. 

If fiery red his glowing globe descends, ’ 

High winds and furious tempests he portends: 

But if his cheeks are swoln with livid blue. 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden. 

To Bode. i>. 11. To be an omen ; to lbrcshcw. 

Sir, give me leave to say, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden. 

Bo ue.# 11. s. [from the verb.] 

t. An omen. Not now in use. 

The jealous swan, against his death that singeth; 

The owl eke, that of death the bode ybringeth, 

Chaucer, Asscmh. of Fowls, v. 143. 

2. Delay or slop, [from To bide. Obsolete.] 

Witlioutin bode his Iierte she obeid. 

Chaucer, Anvef. and Arc. v. no. 

Bo'dement. ix. s. [from bode.] Portent; omen; 
proguostick. 

This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these hodements. . Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Macbeth shall never vanquisht lie, until 
Great Birnani wood to Dunsinanc’s high hill 

Shall come against him- 

-That will never be: 

Sweet bodements, good. • Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

To BODGE.-}' r. 11. [a word in Shakspeare, which is 
perhaps corrupted from bogglr. Dr. Johnson says. 
But our old badcogrupliy consider:: budge and 
botch as synoniinous. V, Iluloet in bodge , who 
adds bodger also as a botcher. If we take bodge 
therefore, as botch is taken, in the sense of bungle , 
there will appear no corruption of the poet.] To 
boggle; to stop; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again ; but out! alas, 

We dodg'd again ; as I have seen a swan, 

With bootless labour, swim against the tide. 

Shakspeare, lien. IT. 

BAdgi:.* tt.s. A botch. 

Because it followcth in the same place, nor will it be a bodge 
in this, I cannot omit the consequence of this disheartening 
leveller. Whitlock, .Manners of the English, p.4.37. 

Bo'dke. 11. s. [from bodies .] Stays; a waistcoat 

ijuilted with whalebone, worn by women. 

Her bodice half wav she uniat’d, 

About his arms she sliiy east 

The silken h.tml. and held him fast. Prior. 

This coi.*ideration should keep ignorant nurses and bodice' 
makers from meddling. Locke. 

Bo'died.* adj. [from body.] Having a body. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 

111-fitc’d, worse-bodied, shapeless every where. 

Shahs peare, Com. of Err. 

What! take a young and tender bodied lady, 

And expose her to those dangers, and those tumults? 

A sickly lady too ? Iieaum. and El. Rule a Wife. 

Thou that in frames eternity dost bind, 

And art a written and a budy'd mind. Lovelace, hue. P. p. 6j. 

Bo'dilkss. adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; having 
no body. 
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They bodiless awl immaterial are, 

Aw! ran hr only lodg’d within our blinds. Jj&oies. 

This is ihc very coinage of our brain. 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Js very cunning in. Shaksyearc. 

i liese are but shadows, 
i’bantoms bodiless and sain. 

Empty visions of the brain. ^ -Swift. 

Uo'rm.iNi'.ss. d: n. s. |fiotn bodily.'] Corporalitv. 

jMiii.s/ini. 

Bo'ihly. adj. [from body.'] 
i. Corporeal: containing body. 

What resemblance could wool <ff stone hear to a spirit void 
of hit sensible qualities, and kuhly diim nsions ? Smith. 

?. Relating to tile hotly, not the ittiiuT. 

Of such as resorted to onr Saviour Christ, being present on 
earth, 4 here fame not any unto him with better success, for the 
benefit of titeir souls everlasting happiness, than tljey whose 
' bodily necessities gave ocrasioiy of seeking relief. Hooker. 

Virtue atones for bodily detects; beauty is nothing worth 
hithont a mind. IS fish unfit-. 

As eh times, of the bodily eye doth dispose it tor a quicker 
sight; so doth freedom from hot and passion, dispose ns for the 
most pcitctt ails of reason. 7 'Milwit. 

I would not have children much beaten for their leu Its, be¬ 
cause l would not have them think bodily pain the greatest 
punishment. I ockr, 

3. Heal; actual. 

Whatever hath l«-< n thought on in this state, 

That could lie brought to bt.ady act, tre Koine 
Had circuiiuentiou. Shut \yran . 

Bo'diiy. mlv. Corporeally; united with matter. 

It is his human nature, in width the godhead dv.ills btotdy , 
that is ad winced to these honours and to this einpiic. II nits. 

Bo'm.vo.Oh n. x. [from JWe.j Omen; prognostic!;. 
Cain ami Lainceh — hat ing committed nmrther, were per¬ 
petually tormented with ominous boding* and feartul expert n- 
tions. lip. Wind, Serin. .Inn. to. J07-1. 

Bo'uKiN.'j* )/. [IsoddiAi n, or sintill body, Shi am). j 
l. A dagger; the oldest ucceplafioii of the word. 

If he would be slain of Simekin 
With pavude, or with knit’, or bedel,m. Chancer, Here's Tale. 

When he himself might his quietus cake 
With a hare bodkin. Shat, i/ieare, I hunt, t. 

Out with your bodlui. 

Your pocket-dagger, your stilt t to ! 

Ihnuvi. flint I't. Curt, of the Count in. 

t. An instrument with a small blade and sharp point, 
used to bore holes. 

Each of them had /»•</<o.» in their hands, wherewith conti¬ 
nually they pricked him. > Su/tny. 

3. A11 instrument to draw a thread or ribband through 

a loop. v 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter washes lie. 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin'u eye. * J'njie. 

4. Alt instrument to dress the hair. 

You took constant care 
The bodkin, comb, mid essence to prepare : 
l'or this your locks in paper-durance bound. Cope. 

5. Cloth of silk and gold thread. See Uai.daciun. 

More correctly written baud Ain. Not now in use. 

Cloth of bodkin or tissue must be embroidered. 

» It. Jons,in, Disrnven, t. 

BO'DY.-f- n. s. [bolut;, Saxon; bodhair, Gael. it. 
oiiginally signified the height or stature of a 
nmii. j 

l. The material substance of an . animal, opposed to 
the immaterial soul. 

All tlii valiant men aro-e. and went nil nigh t, atl'l took the 
bolty >A. cj a< i\, wwV VV, b A 41 A\v v s 

, T Sun. xxxi. I 

Taken.) thought for your life, what ye hall eat, or wh 
jre shall drink ; nor yet Ibr your (mty, what ye shall jntt on. 

1 ' lit. Jk’Jh/', n 2 


Ky cu-totn, practice, nnj patience, all difficulties and hard¬ 
ships, whether of body or of fortune, urn; made easy. 

IS Estrange. 

2. Mutter; opposed to spirit.' 

3. A person ; a humaii*being: whence somebody and 
Hohenhf. 

Suri.ly, a wi-e Andy's part it were not, to put out his fire, 
because his foolish neighbour, from whjyii he borrowed where¬ 
with to kindle it, might say, were it not JEpr me, thou wouidst 
frec/.e. - Hooker , iv. $ y. 

A deflowered maid! 

And by mi eminent body , that ti.lbre’d 

The law against il ! Skakspcaie. 

’Tb a passinb shame, 

That t, iinworthy ici/j/ as 1 am, 

Sliould censure thus on 'lively gentlemen. Shakcpearc. 

No/ in/;/ seeth me; what need i to fear? the Most High 
will not remember my sms. F.evhis. xxni. 18. 

All ilv.l.;. and reason obliged every body to submit. 

Clarendon. 

Good may he drawn out of evil, and a body's life may be 
wived, w !, hout having any obligation to his preserver. 

JS Estrange. 

j 4. Reality: opposed to representation; a scriptural 
sense. 

A shadow ol tilings to come; hat the body is of Christ. 

Cotoss, ii. 1;. 

5. A eolleetivc mass; a joint poycr. 

There is in tile knowledge both of God and man this cer¬ 
tainty, that life and death have divided between them the whole 
bttfy of mankind. llocker, v. J 49. 

There wire so many disati'.i ted pcr.ons of the nobility, that 
there might a body start up for the king. Clarendon. 

When pigmies pretend to form llu-uiselvcs into a body, it i; 
time liir us, who are men ot figure, to look about ns. 

I Addison, (jriiardifin. 

(>. Tin* main army; the battle; distinct from tin* 
wings, van and rear. 

The van of the king’s army was led by the gmefai and 
Wilmol; In the body was the king and the prime; and the 
rear consisted ol one thousand foot, commanded undir colon, I 
Thelw ell. ( 'tarenduu. 

7. A corporation ; a number of men united by some 
common lye. 

1 shall now mention a particular, wherein your whole body 
wiil he, c ertainly against me, and the laity, almost to a min;, 
on my side. Swift. 

Notiiing was more common than to hear that reverend 
body charged with what is inconsistent, despised tor their 
poverty, and hated for their riche.. Swift. 

M. The main part; the bulk: as, the body, or hull, 
of a skip; the body of a coach; the body of a church ; 
the body, or trunk, of a man ; the body, or trunk, 
of a tree. 

* Them e sent rich merchandizes by boat to Babylon, from 
whence, by the body of Euphrates, as far as it bended west¬ 
ward, and, afterward, bv a branch thereof. Jlategh. 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into the body of 
Italy ; they might supply many countries with fish. Addison. 

9. A substance; matter as distinguished from oilier 

matter. *■ ’ 

Even a metalline body, and therefore much more vegetable 
or jii’inal, may, by fire, he- turned into water. lloyle. 

10. [In geometry.] Any solid figure. 

it. A pandect; a general collection: as, a body of 
the civil law; a body of divinity. 

12. Strength ; as, wine ol'a good body. 

13. A term among painters, “ the colour hears a 
body," when, having been finely groaj|d, it em- 

\ Vvi&A tv\w\ book not separate 

from it. 

Bodv-ctothks. n. a. [from body and dothesi] Cloth¬ 
ing ior horses that are dick'dy 
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I am informed, that several asses are kept in body-clothes, 
and sweated every morning upon the heath. Addison. 

Bo'dy-cjuaud. - a, [from both/ and guard.] Pro¬ 
perly, the Doily of troOps attending a king or great 
officer; the lile-gnards, as we call them: figura¬ 
tively, security. 

ft was a considerable length of time before it, [the Clmreli 
ol’Eni’lundJ coul.l fancy itself secure against the Protestant 
separatists, without-that body-guard of pains and penalties 
with which it hud been wen .turned to see itself, as well as 
every church in Europe, surrounded. Up. Portent, Sermt i. xii. 

To Bc/dy. r. a. [from the noun.] To produce in 
some form. ’ 

As imagination bodies forth • 

The forms of things unknown, the p>et’s pen 

Turns them to shape. .. S/mUpcarr. 

BOG. 71 . s. [boo, soft, Irish, bn our, Fjeneh.J A 
marislt; niminiss; a ground too soft to bear the 
weight of the body. t 

Through tin: and through flame, through ford ami whirl¬ 
pool, o’er bop and quagmire. » Shaksprnre. 

A gulf profound ! as that Serboniau bog, 
lictwixt Damiata and mount C.i-ius old. Milton, I'. I,. 

He walks upon bogs and whirlpools; where ,ocv er he treads, 
he sinks. . South. 

Learn from so ereat a wit, a land of bys 
With ditehes fenc’d, a heaven fat with logs. l), i/d<n. 

He is drawn, by a sort of ignis fufuus, into hogs and nitre 
almost evert dej of his file. II',d/s. 

To Boo.-* r.//. J from the noun.] To whelm us >in 
until or mi tv. 

’Twits time; In . invention had been Imgfd else. 

I/. ./ms on, Kerry .Man out if //. s Humour. 

Boo-land.# ndj, | from bop and land .'] Living in a 

boggy country. *” 

Em h bring his 1 no a bog-land raptiic home. 

Dryden, Pro/, to the Pmphetrst. 

Boor'i'inm i.it.-J* it. s. [from bog and trot .J One 
tliaL lives in a boggy country ; said to have been 
formerly applied to Scottish or northern troopers 
or robbers probably the borderers; applied since 
to Irishmen. 

' mu stir.' his muse, for all his fine flights, is hut a bog-trotter 
still. Ansto. to Congrerc's Anon, on I'ollitr, (1A9X.I 

BO’GLL, or BOViGLK.ss v. s. [Gelt, bilg, agoblm ; 
Welsh bogtlti, loalii ight; bn-gut, tear, it is some¬ 
times written bugle or boy:/, with" bn added to it; 
whence the corrupt vulgar word, a bugaboo. A bogle 
or boggle i“, to this day, a common word in the 
North of England fur a ghost.] A bugbear; a 
spectre; a goblin. • 

Td Bo'cclk.'I* v. it. [from bogil, Dutch, a spectre? 
a bugbear; a phantom, Dr. Johnson says. But it 
does not appear that the Dutch have the word 
bogil. It is from the Geltick. See tbu substantive 
Boom.] 

1. To start; to fly'back ; to fear to come forward.* 

Yon hoppit shrewdly; every leather start* you. Shaksprare. 

We start and bough■ at even unusual appearance, anil cannot 
endure the sight of the bugbear. . (l/unvil/c. 

Nature, that rude, and in her first essay, 

Stood boggling at the roughi:w.s of the way; 

Us’d to the road, unknowing to return, 

Coe* boldly on, and loves the path when worn. Dryden, 

2 . 'lit hesitate; to be in doubt. 

> Ami nevor boggle to restore. 

The in embers you deliver o’er, «■ 

Upon (lcinand. Htulibra.;. 

The well-shaped changeling is a man thnt ha* a rational 
soul, say yom.y:Al.ike l.he cars a little longer, and more pointed, 
and the nose a little flatter I htui ordinary, and then you begin 
to boggle, " " Locke. 
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Tcplaydhst and loose ; to dissemble. » 

When summoned to his last end,'tt was ho time for him to 
boggle with the world. ,, * Howell. 

* 

Bo'ooi.iut. n. s. [from ioggfr.] A doubter; ® timor- 

1 ous mag. , g 

Yuj^Jiuve been a boggier ever. Sbaispeifre. 

Bo'ugusii. ittlf. [from boggle.'] Doubtful; wavering. 
What wise man or woman doth iWf" know, that nothing 1* 
more sly, touchy, and huggh./i, nothin 1 ' more violent, rash, anil 
various, than that opinion, pmjudicr, pas-ion, and superstition, 
of the many, or common people’/ 

llp.^uylor, Arif. U.tiiJson enesr, p. 17s. 

Bo'goy.J atlj. [from Ao«.] ■ Marshy; swampy. 

That fury staid. 

Quench'd in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea. 

Nor good dry laud. Milton, V. Is i li. 9^9. 

Their eoimtry \v is verv narrow, low, and boggy, and, by great 
industry and expellees, dol'enibyl from the sea. Arbutbnot. 

Bo't.not'SE. ». .v. [from bog and ^ww.] A house of 
office. 

’ Boiik'.v. 11. s. [an Indian word.] A species of ten, 
ot higher colour, and more astringent taste, than 
green tea. 

(,'oiiiM’ pewter, consistin'.: elncflv of lead. is part of the bales 
in wliiili boheu tea was hrou.dit from China. II oodwnrd. 

As some lV.nl nip of China’s f,lire it mold. 

Tin tumults of the boiling Ijnlica braves. 

And holds secure the coffee’s s.ihic v. ives. Tick til. 

Sim went from op’ra, park, e-s:mlily, play, ■« 

To morning walks, and pray’rs three horn's a-ilay; 

To pail her time ’twixt reading and li'ikei, 

To mose and spill her solitary tea. Pope. 

To BOIL. v. u. [boiti/l.r, Vr.bfil/to, Lai.] 

1. 'Lobe agitated by heat ; to fluctuate with heat. 

He saw there boil the fiery whirlpools. Chapman. 

Suppose the earth removed, and plat ed nearer to the sun, in 
the orbit of Mercury, there the jyitole ocean would bod w.th 
extremity of lic it. Jhnlleu. 

2. To be hot: to be fcrvvnl, t>r effervescent. 

That strength w.th which my tooling y01 ilii was fraught, 

Wnc.i in the vale of hfthisor l luii;,ht. Dryden. 

\\ ell I knew, 

What perils youthful ardour would pursue. 

That In n! ‘ ‘.'ii hit uni vi.'idd e si ty thee ton far. Jjiydt >1. 

;. To move with an agitation like that ol boiling 

water. 

Then headlon : -hoots hem nth the dashing lido. 

The tti milling fins the bod.ng waves div ale. hay. 

4. To be in hot licpmur, in older to be matle Under 
In the heal. 

<I-illt t of :i fi nr, snake, 

fu the eanldron hod and hake. Sheik,piarle. 1 1 ,wind. 

5. To i-iok In boiling. 

If vou In e in a ra il family, roasting and bodin'; are I" low tin 
dignin ofvi.er odiee, and which it lieeonns vmi m h. i;,,ier.m! 
of. ‘ ‘ ' ■ v u.;i. 

6 . To boil oxer. To run over the ves-ei with loat. 

.'V few soft words amt a 1.1 and the "o >d mai- i-teHs; see 

how natiiiv '1 irl.s and bo Is / in him. ( oiigrci e. 

This liollyu was a vast eaoliirou, filled wiili melted matter, 
which, as it both d i r. r 111 ally part, ivfi down the salts ot this 
mountain. Addison on Italy. 

To Boil. v. a. To heal, by putting into boiling 
water ; to sect It. 

To try whether seeds he 0I1 ot new, the sense cannot in¬ 
form ; tail if you tin in n. water, the iv.xv sir.xV. wv\\ -yTCivvt. 
.soom r. llitcon. 

In eggs both A aial roast-d, into which tlie water crtcrctli nut 
at all, there is source any ilitliTeuee to he discerned. , Bacon. 
Boil. ii. *. See Bilk. C- 

Bo'ji.ku. m. x. [from l/oili] 

1. The person that boils any thing. 
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That such alterations of terrestrial matter are Sat impossible, 
seems evident from that notable practice ofthc boilers of Salt¬ 
petre. Boyle. 

2. The vessel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented; and there are gene¬ 
rally several pots anil boilers before the fire. Woodward. 

flf/iLEMY. n. $. [from To boil. ] A place at the salt¬ 
works where the salt is boiled. 

BO'IS 1 EROUS.'J“ 'kdj. [Dutch byster, furious; 
Dr. Johnson says. It belongs etymologically per¬ 
haps to the Welsh fnpjst, buy sins , fierce, savage : 
and our word was formerly bois/otts. Wicliffe ami 
Chaucer both use boistous for boisterous. The latter 
.• has also the adverb boistously.’] 

1. Violent; loud; roaring; stormy. 

* ■*'' Bya divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
'■ Ensuing danger; as by proof we see , 

• The waters swell before a boisterous storm. Shakspeare. 

As when loud winds swell grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
[Its reeling trunk, and with u hoist'tons sound 
Scatter his leaves, and strew them on the ground. Waller. 

2 . Turbtilenl; tumultuous; furious. 

Spirit of peace, 

. Wherefore do yon so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace. 

Into the harsh and hoist’rous tongue of war? Shahsjieare. 

His sweetness won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the hoist'rout moods 
That ignorant greatness practised). It. Jouson. 

Coil; into the hands of their deliverer*, 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor. 

Tile brute and boisterous force of violent men. Afilton, S. A. 

- Still must i beg thee lult to name Scinpronius; 

Lucia, I like; not that loud boisterous man. Addison, Cato. 

3. Unwieldy; clumsily violent. 

His boisterous club, so buried in the ground, 
lie could not reareii up agjrin so light. 

But that tile knight him at advantage found. Spenser, F. Q. 

4. It is used by IVootkaini of heat; violent. 

When the sun hath gained a greater strength, the heat 
becomes too powerful and boisterous lb. them. Nut oral Hist. 

Bo'isTF.nonsi.y. adv. [from boisterous .] Violently; 

tumultuously. 

A sceptre snatch’d with an unruly hand. 

Must he as boisterously maintain’d, as gain’d. Shakspeare. 

Tlwsc «ire all remains of the universal deluge, when the water 
of the ocean, being boisterously turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward. 

. Another faculty of the intellect comes boisterously in, and 
wakes (DC from so pleasing a dream. Swift. 

Bo'isrERorsNJis.s.'j' 71. s. [from boisterous.'] 'ijie 
state or quality ol‘ being boisterous; tumultuous¬ 
ness ; turbulence. 

The boisterousness of evil concupiscence. 

Afore, Conject. Cabbal, p. 55. 

The boisterousness of men elated by recent authority. 

Johnson, Life of Prior. 

Bo'i.ary. adj. [from bole. ] Bartaking of the nature 

of bole, or clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadstone, wj|h a few inag- 
netical lines, but chiefly consisting of a bo/ary and clammy sub¬ 
stance. Brown, Vu/g. Krrours. 

BO LI).'I' adj. [bulb, Saxon; bald , Germ, haldur, 
Iceland, bat do, Ital. bauble, and battde , old Fr. 
Hence Chaucer uses baude for bold. “ Many a 
ribaude is meric and baude," Rom. R. 5674. We 
may go to the Sit. Goth, baella , to be able; and to 
the Lat. validus, strong; as roots, from which these 
words have sprung. Mr. Home Touke’s remark, 
that bold is the past participle of to build, cannot 
’ easily be admitted.] 
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r. Daring; brave; stout; courageous; magnanimous; 
fearless; intrepid. 

The wicked flee when no man pursued); but the righteous 
are bold as a lion. Proverbs, xvui. 1. 

1 have seen the councils of a noble country grow A dd or 
timorous, according 10 liie tits of his good or ill health that 
managed them. Temple. 

2. Kxecuted with spirit, and without, mean caution. 

These, nervous, hold; those, languid and remiss. Roscommon. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work, ..nd a ma.->ter-pieee 

of Gothick architecture. , Addison on Italy. 

3. Confident; not scrupulous; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of 
Gojl with much contention. s Thessalmtians, ii. 2. 

T can he bold to say, that this age is adorned with some men 
of that judgement, that they could open new and undiscovered 
ways'to knowledge. Locke. 

4. Impudent ; rude. 

In tin prosperity he will be as thyself, and will be bold over 
thy servants. If thou he brought low, he will be. against thee. 

JScclus. vi. n. 

5. Licentious; such as shew great liberty of fiction, or 
expression. 

Tlie figures arc bold even to temerity. Cowley. 

Which no bold tales of gods or monsters swell, 

But human pa.sious, such as with us dwell. Waller. 

6 . Standing out to the view; striking to the eye. 

CataclircMS ami hyperboles arc to he used judiciously, and 
placed in poetry, as heightenings and shadows in painting, to 
make the figure bolder, and cause it to stand oft’to sight. 

Dry den. 

7. Open ; smooth ; even ; level: a sailor’s term. 

Her dominions have bold acces-ible coasts. Hate //. 

8. To male bold. To lake freedoms; a ph rase not 

grammatical, though common. To be bold is 
bettor ; as, 1 teas bold to tell the house that scanda¬ 
lous livings make scandalous ministers. lludyctd. 

I hate made bold to send to your wife; 

Mj suit is, that she will to Desdcmona 

Procure me some access. Shakspeare 

Making so bold 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission. Shakspeare. 

Ami were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I shall make bold to turn agon. Dudibras. 

f durst not make thus bold with Ovid, lest some future Mil- 
bourn should arise. J)i uden. 

Some men have the fortune to he esteemed wits,only for 
making bold to scbfl’ at these things, which the greatest part of 
mankind reverence. Tdlotsou. 

To Bold.# v. a. [from the adj.] To bolden; to 
make bold. Obsolete. 

Pallas bolds the; Greeks. A. Hall, TransL of Thad, iv. (ijgi.j 

To Bo'lden. v.a [from boldi] To make bold; to 
give confidence. 

Quick in venters, and fair ready speakersj being /widened with 
their present abilities, to say more, and perchance better too 
at the sudden, for that present, than any other can do, use less 
help of diligence and study. Aseh'tain's School master. 

* I am much too vent’riWis, 

In tempting of your putiencc; but am balden'd 

Under your promis'd pardon. Shakspeare. 

Bo'lijface. vis. [front bold andywer.] Impudence; 
sauciness; a term of reproach and reprehension. 

IIow, now, boldface! cries an old trot; sirrah, w»e eat our 
own hens, I’d have you know; what you eat, you steal. 

V Estrange, 

Bo'i.di'aceu. adj. [front bold andfucei] Impudent. 

’ 1 have seen those silliest of creatures ; and, seeing their rare 
works, 1 have seen enough to confute all the boldfaced atheists 
of this age. Bp. Bramhad agmiut Ilobbes. 

Bo'i.iilv. adv. [from bold .] * 

1. In a bold manner; with courage; with spirit. 

*3 
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Thus we may boldh/ speak, being strengthened with the ex¬ 
ample of so reverend a prelate. Hooker, v.§ ig. 

1 speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Stirr’d up by heaven, thus boldh/ for his king. Shaktpeare. 

2. It may perhaps be sometimes used in a bad sense 
for impudently. 

Bo'ldxess. n. s, [from bold.'] 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; spirit; fortitude; 
magnanimity; daringness. 

Her horse she rid so, us might shew a fearful boldness, dar¬ 
ing to do that, whirh she kjifcw not how to do. Sidney. 

2. Exemption from caution, tyid scrupulous nicety. 

The boldness of the figures is to be hidden sometimes by the 

address of the poet, that they may work their effect up'on the 
mind. * Jjn/dtn. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldness of speech toward vo|j; great is my 
glorying in you. 1 Corinthians, vii.4. 

4. Confident trust in GotJ. * 

Our fearc:\cludcth not that boldness which bccometh saints. 

, Holier, v. 947. 

We have boldness and access with confidence by the faith 
of him. Ephesians, iii. si. 

Hating therefore boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus. Hebrews, x. 19. 

5. Assurance; freedom from bashfulness; coniident 

mien. • 

Wonderful is ibe ease of boldness in civil business; what 
first? Boldness. What second and third ? Holdings. And yet 
boldness is .1 child of ignorance, and bieemcss, far inferiow to 
other parts. * Baron. 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 
With -ui’li a gallant boldness: if ’ttverc thine, 

Ihou couldst not liear’t with such a silent scorn. Denham. 

His distance, though it does not instruct him to think wiser 
than other princes, yet it helps him to speak with more bold- 
tu s'.v v hat lie think'. Tt tuple. 

Hold'mss is ihe power to speak or do what we intend, be¬ 
fore others, without tear or disorder. Lode. 

0. Impudence. 

That moderation which useth to suppress boldness, and to 
make them i umpirr that suffer. Hooter, Dedie. 

BOLE-t n. s. 

1. T!k bodv or trunk of u tree, [hot denbooms, Germ. 
This word is written and pronounced, in the north 
of England, boll : and bolting is the name for pol- 
lar<I$, trees whose tops and brunches are lopped oil! 
See To Horn..] 

All fell upon the liigh-liair’d oaks, and down their curled brows 
l’V!l hustling to tile earth ; and up went all the bides and boughs. 

('Iiiijwnm, lltud. 

Rut when the smoother hole from knots is free^ 

We make a deep incision in the tree. Drythn. 

Vii •w well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 

How vast her hole, how wide her arms are spread; 

How high above the rest she shoots her head ! Dryden. 

2. A kind of earth. 

Bale Armrniark is an astringent earth, winch takes its name 
from Armenia, the (Country from which we have it. U'oiulwaril. 

*3. A measure or corn containing six bushels. [ Eat. 
holla.] 

Of good barley put eight boles, that is, about six English 
quarters, in a stone trough. Mortimer. 

JiaLIS. n. s. [Latin.] 

Bolis is a great fiery ball, swiftly hurried through 
the air, and generally drawing a tail after it, Aris¬ 
totle calls it copra. There have often been im¬ 
mense balls of this kind. Musehmbrotcfc. 

To BOLL.'j' i>. n. [Su. Goth, hid11a ; Dan. hulner t 
and oar own word was written formerly holnyn, V. 
Prompt, l’arv. “ holnyn, tumco.” Ilolned, puffed up, 
WiclifFe, Coloss, ii.18. Bollcn, swelled, Coles’s Diet. 
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jS -ilSfij. D&n^bulkn.] To rise infogronrulish form; 
simply, to swell; as in the old and genuine copies of 
Shakspoare, where bUncn atkl swoiti have bccILpro- 
posed or substituted for bain, i. c. bollcn. Tfeis Word, 
applied to flax, means the globule whici|; cWitflbs 
thcBcid. The round seed-vessels of flax flrcjdjjliil to 
be called in Lower Saxony bollcn. 

And the flax and the barley was smitten: for the barley was 
in the car, and tiie flax was bolted. Exodus , ix. 31. 

lkre 011c man’s hand lean’ll on another’s head,_ ’ 

llc-re one, being throng’d, bears back, all Mu and red. 

Shakspcare, lia/w of Lncreee. 
Bui.t.. n.s. [from the verb.] A round stalk or stem; 
as, a ball of fiax. *■ 

BO LS J'LB.f n. s. [Goth, holster, a heap of hay* 
bid, a couch;'boljrpe, Sax. holster, Dutch.]*' 

1. Something laid on thy lied to raise and support' 
the head; commonly a bag'filled with down or 
leathers. 

Perhaps some cold hank is her bolster now. 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm V 

Leans her unpiltmv’d head. Milton, Com, 

This arm shall be a bolster for thy head; ; 

I’ll fetch clean straw to make n soldier’s bed. ' Gay. 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any pressure, or fill up 
any vacuity. 

Up goes her hand, mjd off she slips 
The hoistei.1 that supply her hips. Swift. 

3. A pad, or compress, to be laid on a wound; 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a bolster in the middle, 
and the ends tucked firmly together. Wise man. 

4. [In horsemanship.] The holsters of a saddle are 

those parts raised upon the Hows, to hold the rider’s 
thigh. Furrier's Diet. 

5. [J11 naval language.] Boh!res are small bags or 
pads, which preserve the stays of the ship its it 
rocks at sea, from being eluded by the motion of the 
masts. 

To Bolster, v. a. [from the noun.] 
r. To support the head with a bolster. 

2. To allbrd a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do sec them bolster. 

More than their own. Shakspeare, Othello, 

3. To bold wounds together with a compress. 

The practice of ho/ste/ o/g the checks forward, does little ser¬ 
vice to the wound, mid is very uneasy to the pat it nt. Sharp. 

4. To'support; to hold up; to maintain. This is 
now an expression somewhat coarse and obsolete. 

t We may be made wiser by tile pnblick p< rsuusiona grafted 
in men’s minds, so they be used to further the innli, not to 
bolster errnur Hooter, iii. \\ 4. 

Let the lawyer forbear to set hi. tongue to sale for the bo'- 
stcring out ol unjust causes. It, the wilt. 

It was the wmv nfmany to bolster up their cr.wy, deine; eon- 
sciences with confidences. So: hi. 

Bi/lsteuko.* adj. [from bolder.] Swelled out. 

Three pair of stays bolstered below the It ft shoulder. 

'/'ifill By So. ^ . 

BoTsTrimtl# n. s. [from hnl.de •. j A supporter; a 
maintainor. 

That which is commonly reported of great robberies, may 
filly Mite to suti-ly the bn/. terer» ol such leW'diies-. 

dtp. Haueryi, Dimp, rons 1 ‘nsitions, iv. 12. 

Bo'i.smiiNc;.* v. s. [from bolster.] A prop; a sup¬ 
port. 

(’rooked and unequal bodies are made to meet, without a 
miracle, by -ome iron bodies, or some benign boLirrmys. 

Up. Taylor, Arif. Handsomeness, p. f,c. 

BOLT.'f” n. s. [Gr. from fix Mu ; Goth, bolll ; 
Welsh, bolll s Dutch* boult, boll.] 
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1. Aii nrn>w; a clart shot from n cros^ 

Yet in iik’il I where the ln>It of (’lipid fell 
if fell upon little Venti‘ra^il()\iei‘; 

Before, milk-white, now purple with love'.. wound, Shattspearv. 

The l'limted Ml against the ninipli lie ilri'-t; 

fhtr, with tlie sharp, tr.uisIK’d Apollo’s hrea-t. Dryden. 

2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. 

Sing’ll with the Humps, and with the M/s transfix’d. 

With native earth v our blood the monsters mix'd. Dryden 

3. Bolt upriphf ; llitil i'-, upright as tut arrow. 

Brush iron, native or from the untie, con-.i>u th of long si riie, 
shout the thiekness of a small knitting needle, Ml «/»y,///. III. e 
the bristles of a stilf brush. (Iwr. 

As I stood ho/t ti/inp/ri upon one en I, one of the ladies burst 
j,OUt. • Addiroit. 

vfi The bar of a door, so called from Iteing straight 
" /Mike tut iirrow ; we now say, shoot the holt, when we 
~ speak of fe leuing or opening :i tloor. 

’Tis nol i.i iIipc, lt> oj;j#osc ?Ii(i holt 
A^aii^’t im tTHnim^m. S’ri’, yi, t.n. 

5. All iron to fasten the leo-s of a prisoner. This 
is.Jjhiuk corrupted from Loup///, or link. Dr. John- 
sph says. Ihil the <Solh. built is a Jet he. 

Awn) with him to prison ; lav hull.s enough upon him. 

_ ir , Shul > prat (. 

6. A sieve. See V’oBoi.t; to sift. And Boi.Tf.it. 

:• Win re he I lie French petticoats, 

Aud and It niters? — 1 lere, i’ the trunk; 

And tile hull), of lawn. " IS. ./muon, .th hwn,'. 

Tit Bolt.'}' e. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To shut or fasten vvillt a holt. 

The hutted gates Hew open at the blast; 

The storm rush’d in, and Arnte stood inrhast. Drydtn. 

2. "To blurt out, or throw out preeipilantly. 

I hate when vice van ho/t her arguments. 

And virtue has no tongue to cheek her pride. ? I ill on, few. 

3 .‘To fasten, as a bolt, orpin; to pin; to keep to¬ 
gether. 

That I rouldreaeli the axle where the pin- are, 
tt hicli ho/t this frame, that I might jmll them out. II. .Jtniuu. 

4. To fetter; to shackle. 

It is creat *■ 

'l'u do that tiling that ends all other deeds, 

Which .hackles accidents, and holts tip change. Shutsftearr. 

5. To sift ; or separate the parts of any tiling with a 
sieve; {/.Inter, L’r. bolter, old Fr. See Bi)i.Tt:ii, 
and Bi:i.tu..J 

lie. now had /mulled all the flour. Sprint r, /■’. </. 

. In the hot tiny and siltin'; of fourteen tears of power and fa¬ 
vour, all that came out could not he pure meal. Untton. 

I cannot hull this mutter to the bruit. 

As Brndwardin ami holy Austin can. Dri/fcn. 

6 . To examine by sifting; to try out; to lav open. 

It would he well hn/lrd out, whether "real riTr.i*Tiuns may 
not he made upon rellections, as upon direct beam;. Ilucmi. 

The judge, tir jury, or panics, or the council, or attornies, 
propoundin'; <|itestioiis, heats mid hulls out the truth much better 
than when the witness delivers only n formal series. Unto. 
Time ami nature will ho/t out the truth of things, Ihrourrh all 

disguises. 1 l< 1 st 1 tin ye. 

7. 'Jo purify ; to purge. This is luirsh. 

The Tanned snow • 

That’s butted hy the northern blast twice o’er, Sh/dsjittnr. 
To Bot.i. j- r. 11. 'J o spring out wilh speed anti sud¬ 
denness; to start out with the tjuiekness of an ar¬ 
row. 

•Mercy—a virgin fair and lovely ; her garments green and 
or<ent; a crown of gold upon her head ; the tears of compas¬ 
sion bin'll, ifi at lac eves; pit) and ruth sitting in her face. 

' . Dr. J. White's Sermon, (1615,) p. -,i. 

" '■ 1 ins Vuck secies but a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

Afld.oft cuit of n bush doth holt, 

Of purpose to deceive ui. Drayton, Xymphidin. 
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They erected a fort, atnlfrom thence they butted like beivstj 
of the fore.t, sometimes into the forest, sometimes into the 
Wood - -itid last nesses, and somet imes hack to their den. liacon. 

As the house was all in a Hump, out bolts a mouse from the 
mill', to save herself. y h D’ Ksfrnnye. 

1 have reflected 011 those men who, from time to time, have 
shot iliciii-clves into the world. I Imvo seen many successions 
of them ; some hotting out upon the stage with vast applause, 
and other, hissO.l off. Dryden. 

The Writs to foreign seats repair’d, 

And beasts that bolted out and saw the forest’ har’il. Dryden. 

Boi.t-koi'k. «. .v. [from /«//',and rope.'] The rope 011 
which the sail of a slop is sewed ami fastened. 

Sen Diet. 

Bo'1/1 r.R.'j’’ 11. s. [ohl i’r. I,niter, a sieve.] 

1. A sjeve to separate meal from bran or busks; or to 
separate titter from coarser parts. 

lJowla-i, Hull, dowlas: I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made fullys of them. Shahspea re. 

Wnh a good stroll'; chopping-knife mince the two capon;, 
bones m: 1 all, a, small as ordinary minced meat; put them into 
a largo neat hotter. " Ilticnn, Xaturnt History. 

W lien superciliously lie sifts 

Through coarsest hotter others gifts. Itnd.hios, i. iii. 

2. A kind of net. 

These linked, and divers others of the fore-' ited, are taken 
with thread., and some of them with the hotter, which is a 
spiller of a bigg, r si/e. Con in. 

'To llo't.Yi:n.# <t. [probably from the verb Lull, to 
■ well; the set isenf/,i! Iter implying eonerclion nr ac¬ 
cumulation. In the midland part of Fnglund, u» 
in Leicestershire and Warwickshire, bo/teicd is ap¬ 
plied to any tiling dulled , or to a Lump raised ; as, 
when cream is coagulated; or when a boy has a 
broken head, and bis hair is malted together with 
blood : or when a horse has hecti hard-ridden in 
dirty roads, and the wound of the spur is covered 
with mire and blood.J To besmear. 

Ay, now I see, ’tis true; 

For the bloo A-hulter'tl Bmiipio smiles upon me. 

And points at them for hi-. Sti.dspenre, Miirheth. 

Bo'i.tuk in. it. s. A long sfrnil-nccktd glass vessel, 
for chvmical distillations, cttlled also a matrass, or 
r 1 reiver. 

This spirit abounds in salt, which min he ‘•eparated, bv put¬ 
ting the liijunur info a huttheud, with a long narrow necks Jtoi/te. 

Boi.ting-iiolsi;. it. s. [from bolt and 7 /ow.v.] The 
place wlien: meal is sifted. 

'flic jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if she had 
been at work in a tmtlma-Aouse. Dennis's /,<th rs. 

I 

BoT.ting-iu tcti.* it. s. [from hull and hutch.'] The 
bin or tub for tbe boiled meal. 

That hulliug-huteh of beastlinfss.lliat swohi pare: 1 of dropsies. 

Stmt,-..pmre, K. It, 11. IT. P, I, 
Tins passing fate sophistical hmdti.ig-'wtr/i. 

Milton, Atunta'b. He nt. Defence. 

Bn'i.Ttxc-Tfu.’k n.s. [from bolt ami tub.] A tub to 
sift meal in. 

The larders have been search’d, 

The bake-houses, and holtmy-’to'i, the ovens. 

It. JtiKsmt, Af/tgn. Lady. 

BoT-tspiut. 7 hi. s. A mast, t unning out at the head 

Uo'wsnuT. 5 ‘»f a sltip» not standing upright, hut 
aslope. The hut-end of it is generally set against 
the foot of the foremast; $£> that they are a stay tQ 
, one another. The length without hoard i* siillictent 
to let its stiils Jiang clear of all incumbrances. If 
the boltaprit. fail in bud weather, the fbreniagtconnot 
hold Jong after. Bowsprit is perhaps the right spel¬ 
ling. Sea Dictionary. 
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*Sometjgpe*I’ddiwto, i-, *««, ’ 

And burn ip fflany place*; on the topmast; &-JBL 
. The yntdl, «fh<F boUsp’rit, would I fitune diskjaCthp* SliakspeUAfy 
Bo'tus.'«. 5 . [Gr. j3»wg^.] A form of medicine, in J 
which the ingredients are nAtdc up intff a soft mass, 
largerjdirm pills, to he swallowed at once. 
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To Romba'wl v. ai [from the noon.] To attack 
with bombSr *** 

A medal is struck on the Engpth faiflfigin their attempts on 
Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a foi% el bom- 
hard the town. Addison. 

Bombakdi'eb. n. s. [from bombard.'] 

whdse empldjftnent it is to shoot bombs. <#• 

The bombardier tosses his hail soqaetimcs into the midst of a 
city, with a design to fill all arotmd him with terrour and 
...combustion. Toiler*, 

Bomjia'roment. n. s, V/ [front bombard .3 An attack 
made upon ally city,,by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet secure.Jfrom a bombardment, t)u>8§h it is not 
so exposed as formerly. Addison, 

BoMBASi'N.-f* n. s. [bombasin, Fr. from bombycinfa 
silken, Lat.] . A slight silken stuff, for inounftmr.,-’. 
Formerly used for cotton also, as the French stub' 
use tRe word. Sec Bombast. 

The materials fof Persian paper] are not rags or skins, but 
bombasiuc or cotton-wool, coarse, ami inquiring nmdtttpil to 
perfect. SirT. Herbert's Travels,™, Sp 8 . 

The pawnbroker tells me, that he. has several snitsAF jdch . 
brocade, from ladies of quality, lately pawned with him, JgMp 
able them (during the present mourning] to buy crauK^nd 
bombazines. The Sludefdinl'isB. 

BO'MBAST.f n. s. 4 

1. A stufl'of soft loose texture used formerly to swell 
the garment, ani[ thence used to signifjpbj$k .jpg.-- 
sltew without solidity. Written also corruptly bum? 
bast. Sec Bumbast. [Ital. bombagia , 

from the Gr. £«>/?«£.] 

Here eoraes lean Jiick, here comes bare-boue. 

How now, my sweet creature of bombast? , 

Shakspeare, K. Hen. IPjUP.J, 
Cotton is no less observable. The tree is slender but strait, 
a yard high and like a briar.—At the top it divides itself jftto t 
several branches, each of which is charged with inanV balls that, 
contain the bumbast: the shape thereof is round ana equal to a 
walnut. Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 366. 

A bumbast or bolstered garment. **’ "it' 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 44. 

2. Fustian; big wc«ls, without meaning. ^ 

Not pedants motley tongue, soldiers bombast. 

Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, M ., 

Are strong enough preparatives to draw 

Me to bear this. Donne, Poems, p. 130. 

Are all the flights of herniek poetry to be concluded bombast 
unnatural, and mere madness, because they are not affected, 
with their excellencies? Dry dsn. 

Bo'.mwast. adj. [from the substantive.] High so till¬ 
ing; of big sound without meaning. _ (g* 

He, ns loving his own pride and purpose, 

Evades them with a bttndrast, circumstance,- 
Horriblw stulf’d with epithet* of war. Shakspeare. 

To Bomba'st.# v. a. [from the noun.] To inflate : 
to puff up. 

Then strives he to bombast his feeble lines 
With Ihr-feteh’d phrase. Bp. Halt, Satires, i. 4. 

For T.continu? Gorgias, that bombastrd sophistcr, the great¬ 
ness of his learning was rather in the people’s false opinion and 
ascription, than in his own true possession. f, 

• Pothsrby's A/hcomastir, p. 190,, 

Albeit they, no doubt, thought the entertainment was noble, ’ 
we thought never any strangers were bombasted with such a'„ 
triumph. Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 1 xy. 

Bombas'tick.# adj. [from bombast .] The more . 

modern adjective instead of bombast; of great^ 
sognd with little meaning ; ranting. Kersey in his“ ’ 
Diet. 1702, lias “ a boimastick style.” a* 

Bombaslirk phrases, solecisms, absurdities, ami a thmjgjwid 
monsters of a scholastick brood, were set on foot." Shaftesbury, 
Bomba'stky.# ». s. [from bombast.1 Swelling word! 
without much meaning; fustiiut. 


To attack 


Keep^fifr bodies soluble the while by clysters, lenitive bo¬ 
luses of cassia and manna, with syfhp&f violets. Wiseman. 

By twets we arc jycll assur’d, - 

That love, ala^l can ne’er bo cur’d; 

A complicated heap of ills, -4 

Despising boluses and pills.! Swift. 

BOMB.-f” n. s. [Teut. bommf , a drum; Dut$h, bom- 
men, to sound; Gr. (3op.(2ttv, Lat. bombus.] , 

1 . A loud noise. i 


blit a great bomb in the clminhea beneath. Bacon. 

2, A holiow iron ball, or Shell, filled with gunpowder, 
and furnished with a vent lor a fusee, or wooden 

■ tube, filled with combustible flatter; to Mr thrown 
Out from a mortar, which had its name from the 
"noise it makes. The fusee, being set on fire, burns 
slowly till it reach the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, bursting t^e shell to pieces with incredible 
violence; whence the use of bombs in besieging 
. towns. The largest arc about eighteen inches in 
diameter. By whom they were invented is mot 
known, and the lime is uncertain, some fixing it to 
1 J$8, and others to 1495. Chambers. 

The loud ( amion missive iron pours. 

And iri the slaughtering bomb Gradivus roars. , Rowe. 

3. The stroke upon u bell, often called the borne of the 
bell. 

- 7 b Bomb.# v. n. [Dutch, bommen.'] To sound; to 
<&nit a noise. 

But tympanites, (which we rail the drum,) 

A wind, bombs in tier belly; mutt be unbraced. 

R. Jtmson, Magnetiek Lady. 
What over-charged piece of melancholy 
Is this, breaks in between my wishes thus, 

W ith bombing sighs ? B. Jonson, Masques. 

To Bomb. v. a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with 
bombs; to bombard. 

(Making thus trembles at Namur, . 

"whilst Vilieroy, whone’er afraid is. 

To Bruxelles marches do.secure. 

To bomb the monks, and scare the ladies. Prior. 

■BoMB-ciiEST.ii n. s. [from bomb and chest.'] A kind of 
■'* chest^lled usually with bombs, and sometimes only 
with gunpowder, placed under ground, to tear and 
"• Alow it up inf,the air, with those who stand on it. 

f 1 Chambers. 

Imb-ketch. n. 5. A khjtl of ship, strongly built, 
Bomb-vessel. 3 to bear the shock of a mortar, when 
, r . bombs are to \M fired into a town. • 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bo-M-vvsseis, hope to Suc¬ 
ceed against a place that has in its arsenal gabies and men of 
war. Addison on Italy. 

Bo'MBAilD.*j~ n. s. [bombast/ta, Lat.] 
i. A great gun; a cannon. N ow obsolete 

They planted in divers places twehtt'grcut bombards, where¬ 
with they threw huge stones into the air, which, Qilifng <lo^ 
into the city, might break down the houses. Knollrs. 


y% bar) 
solcte. 


r-or large v^sel for holding liquour. 


vain parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack. 

Shakspeare, K. Hen. IP. P. L 
<jf .cattle yonder are passing away the tjgie with v 
mffandiipo tabard,of broken beer. B.Joruott, Masques. 

' X* % 
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Bombast*y and buffoonery, by nature lofty and. light, soar 
highest of all. Sugfl, hit rod. Tale ofcuTub, 

l}o.MmLA , TioN.*f" ». s. 'lbombilO) Lat. To hum lice 
a bee.- And in this sense bofbilation was also used. 
See Coles’s Diet. 1677.] Sound; noise; report. 

flow to abate tlm vigour, or silence the bombilation of guns, 
a way is said to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due propor¬ 
tion, which will almost take off the report, and also the force of 
the charge. Broom, Vulgar Errours. 

Bomuy'cinol'.s.*!” adj. {bombycinus, Lat.] Sillten; made 
of silk. , ’ Coles. 

Bo'mhyx.# n. s. [Gr. ( 3 ty*£«£.] The name by which 
the Mp-worm is known. . 

1 NA FIDE.% [Lat.] An expression still com- 
and given in our old lexicography, two een- 
r " really, truly, without deceit or fraud.” 

Bullokar. 

BON /1 110 B A.n. s. [ltd. buona roba, a fine gown.] 
A shewy wanton. The common phrase for such, in 
Shatspeare's time. Sec Florio’s Ital. Diet. 

We knew where the buna robot were. 

.) , Skakspeare , K. Hen. IV. P, II. 

Here conies the lady: 

A bouncing bona roba ! B. Jonson, New Inn. 

Boka'ir.# adj. [Fr. bonnaire. This is also an old 
English word, which our ancient lexicography has 
V^ot oiftitted. Bullokar cites it, and refers to debo- 
. . fiatV."] Complaisant; yielding; obedient. Obso- 

I, N. take thee N; toWnv wedded houshandc, to have and to 
' huldc, fro this day forwurde, for better, forwors, for richer, for 
floorer, in sikcncsse and hole, to be boncre and buxum, &c. 

Salisbury Manual, (1490,) fol. xxxviii. b. 

BQNA'SUS. n. s. [Lat.] A kinil of buffalo, or wild 
•bull. 

Bo'nciiief.# «. s. [Fr. bon chef. This is a very un¬ 
common word, but proper, as opposed to mischief; 
the latter being referable to the Lat. male cadere, 
the former to bene cadere.'} Good consequence. 

■ If 1 consent to do after your will fo. bonrkief'or mischief that 
may befall unto me ill this life, I were worthy to be cursed. 

a Thorpe s Exam, in Fox. 1407. 

BONCflRE'l'IEN.'Y n. s. [French.] A species of 
.••’pear, so called, probably, from the name of a 
> gardener. 

'.. _ Here you have your bon Christian pear and bergamot in pcrfec- 

-Hou cU's Lett, r i. ii. 8. 


n. s. [bonb, Sax. bound; it is written in¬ 
differently, in many of its senses, bond, or band. 
See Band.] 

1 1. Cords, or chains, with wlriPli any one is hound. 
There left me, and my man, both bound together; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds asunder, 

I gain’d my’freedom. Skakspeare. 

•>. Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one send his contemplation to the extremities of the 
universe, and see what conceivable hoops, what bund he can 
imagine to hold this mass of matter in so close a pressure to¬ 
gether. * Lockr. 

. Union; connexion: a workmaft’s term. 

.Observe, in working up the walls, that no side: of the house, 
nor any part of the walls, be brought up three feet above the 
other, before the next adjoining wall be wrought up to it, so 
that they may be all joined together, and make a good bond. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
t* [Inthe plural.] Chains; imprisonment; captivity. 

" Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his cliarge worthy 
JQtdeath, or of bonds. Acts, xxiii. 49. 

Clement of union; cause of union; link of connexion. 

‘ < Wedding is great Juno’s crown; 

bondf^boatA and bed! Skakspeare. 

• ■>" % ' * 
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Love cools, bro&pritdlvfdc, and the loud is cracked ’twixt 
£ son ond iathef. . * Skakspeare ^ Kma Lear.. 

A writlnjf’bf obligation to pay a sumi or perform a 

" contract r; 

Go with me to a notaryjfceal me there u 

■ Your single bond. Skakspeare. 

What if I ne’er consent to make you mine; 

My father’s promise ties me not tn tune; *“ 

And bonds without a date, they say, are void. Hryden. 

7. Obligation; -Jaw by which any man is obliged. 

Unhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I lova your majesty * 

According to my bond, no more nor less. Shakespeare. 

Take which you please, r it dissolves the bonds of government 
and obedience. Locke. 

Bond. adj. [from bird, perhaps for bound; from 30- 
bonten. Sax.] Captive; in a servile state. 

Whether ;,vc be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

Bo'ndage. 11. s. [from band.} * " 

1. Cnptivjty; imprisonment; state of restraint. 

Yon only have overthrown me, and in my bondage consists 
my glory. Sidney. 

Say, gentle princess, would you not suppose , 

Your bandage nappy, to be made a queen i—~ 

—To be a queen in bondage, is more vile ■" * 

Than is a slave in base servility. Skakspeare. 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prison’d bird, ... , , 

And sing our bondage freely. Skakspeare, CymbeRnc. 

■ The king, when he design’d you for my guard. 

Resolv’d he woidd not make my bondage hard. Hryden. 

2 . Obligation; tye of duty. « -1 

If she has a struggle for honour, she is in a bondage JKxlpve; 
which gives the story its turn that way. , . ‘' Pope. 

He must resolve by no means to be enslaved, angl Fraught 
under the bondage of observing oaths, which ought' to vanish 
when they stand in competition with eating and drinking, or 
taking money. South. 

Bo'ndmaid. n. s. [from bond, captive, and maid.} A 
woman slave. 

Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong yourself. 

To make a bondmaid and a slave of me. Skakspeare. 

Bo'ndman. n. s. [from bond and man.} A man slave. 

Amongst the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore so great ado should be made ? the 
master to present his slave in some court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to sav, in the hearing of the publick 
magistrate, I will that this man become free; but, nftl ^ tliose 
solemn words uttered, to strike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to he shaved off, the magistrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod; in the end, a cup and a white 
garment given him. _ Hooker. 

O freedom, 1 first delight of human kind; ^ 

Not that which bondmen from their masters find. w JDryden. 

Bo'nd,servant, it. s. [from bond nfld servant.} A ^ 
slave; a servant without the liberty' of quitting Ids 
master. * .• 

And if thy brother, that iWelleth by thee, be waxen prittr, 
and be sold unto thee, thou shult not compel him to serve ns a 
bsjidservant. * Leviticus, xxvi 39. 

Bo'ndsekvice. n.W. [from bond and service.} * The 
condition of a bondservant; slavery. 

Upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bondservice. 

W 1 Kings, ix. it. 

Bo'.vdslave. n. s. bond and slave.} A matt in 

slavery; one of semle condition who cannot change ^ 
ibis master. 

Love enjoined such diligence* that no apprentice, no.ja®,- 
bondslavc, could ever be, by fear, more ready at att commands. 
than that young princess was. Sidney.' 

All her‘ornaments arc taken away; of a freewoifckn she is 

. become a bondslave. 1 Maccfi. 11. 

Comnspnly the bondslave is fed by his lord, bu$skere the lord 
was fed by his bondslave. * Sfa Jifoaviet. 
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Bo'ndsman. n.'s. [from bonet a»d ijm!«.] » J *'»;■ 

1. A slave ****' ' " fil ‘ f 

Carnal'greedy people, without such a precept, would Have 
no mercy upon their poor bondsmen and beasts^ Dcrmm. 

2. A person bound, or givin{$%ecurity for another. 

Bo'ndswqman. n. s. [from bond and •woman.'] A 
womatt' sLive. 

My lords, the senators 

Arc sold for skives, ami their wives for bondhwomen. 

JO. Jonson, Catiline t 

Bo'ndwoman.# n. s. • [from bond and woman.] She 
who is a slave. * s 

We are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free : 

* GW.iv.31. 

The fugitive bond-woman, with her son 
Outcast Nebaioth. » Milton, P. Jt. ii. 308. 

BON K.f w* s. [ban, Saxon.] * 

1. The solid parts of th^body of an animal made up 
of hard fibres, tied one to another by small trans¬ 
verse fibres, as those of the .muscles. In a foetus 
they are porous, soft, and easily discerned. As 
their pores fill with" 1 a substance of their own na¬ 
ture, so they increase, harden, and grow close to 
- one another. They are all spongy, And full of little 
cells, or are of a •considerable firm thickness, with 
a large cavity, except the teeth; and where they arc 
articulated, they are covered with a thin and strong 
membrane, called the periosteum. Each bone is 
much bigger at its extremity than in the middle, 
that the articulations might be firm and the bones 
riot easily, put out of joint. But, because the 
middfe of the bone should be strong, to suStain its 
allotted weight, and resist accidents, the fibres arc 
there more closely compacted together, supporting 
6ne another; and the bone is made hollow, and 
consequently not so easily broken, os it must have 
been bad it liecn solid and smaller. Quincy. 

Thy bones are marrowlcss, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone. 'Poller. 
7. A fragment of meat; a bone with as much flesh as 
adheres to it. 

Like iEsop’s hounds, contending for the bone. 

Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. Dryitrn. 

3. 3 P*oe upon the bones. To attack; 

Puss had a month’s migd to be upon the bones of him, but was 
not willing to pick a quarrel. L’Estrange. 

4. To make no bones. To make no scruple: a meta¬ 
phor taken from a dog, who readily swallows meat 
that lias no bones. 

Knowing (according to the old rule of Thales) that he who 
■ t hath not stuck at one villanie, will easily swallow another; 

• perjury will easily downe with' him that noth made no bones 
pf murther. ' , Bp. Hall, Cases of Consr. 

5. Bones. A sort of bobbitis, matte of trotter bones, 

for weaving bonelace. , 

Arid the free maids that weave their^hreads with bones. 

ShaJcjpcare, Tw. Night. 

6 . Bones. Dice. 

But then my study was toffcog the dice, “ ’' ‘ 

And dext’rously to throw the lucky age: 

To shun ames ace that swept my stains away; 

- And watch the box, for fear they should convey 

False bones, and put upon me in the play. Drfjjtn. 

Bone., a. a. [from the noun.] To take out die 
4 'bones from the flesh; as, the cooks boned the veal. • 
ftore^ecHE.# n. s. [from bane and ache.] Pain in 
the bones. 

Flow tSerotten diseases of the south, the guts^npiqg, rtfe- 
turWjCatlBThs,—incurablcfione-flcAf, and the meln&t fee^unplc 

- ... 41* .. 
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, of the tetter,'take and take again such preposterous disco- 
varies !* w Shahjwpre, Tr. and CressUa, 

e _ A ford that is .a leptyr, V 

A knight that has the bone-orb, pf a squire 
That has both these, you make ’em smooth and sound. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

Here’s cure for bone-ache, fever lurdens, 1 .. 

Unlawful or untimely burdens. Sir T. Ovcrburyfaoltgtt, 

Bo'ned.^ adj. [from bone.] Boney; large; strongs?. 

Mnrcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we; 

■■}• No big-6on’rf men, fram’d of the Cyclops’ size. *♦' 

Titus Andron. iv. j 

Big^on’d and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 

Broad-shoulder'd, and hi* arms were round and long,, ^ 

Dry den, Pafiatul Arcite. * 

Bo'neeace.-J- n. s. [from bone and lace : the bobbips 
with which lace is woven being frequently made *bf „ 
bones.] Flaxen lace, such as women wear on uieir? 
linen. * 

She cuts cainbrick at a fhrend, weaves bonelace, and quilts f 
bulls. Beaum. and FI. Scandal Lady. 

The things you follow, and make songs on now, fjteuld be 
sent to knit, or sit down to bobbins or bonelace. Taller. 

We destroy the symmetry of the human figure, and foolishly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties,' to ■.« 
childish gewgaw ribbands and bonelace. Spd/dptor. 

Bo'nkless. adj. [from lone.] Wanting bones. , 4 * 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, v > a 

Have pluckt my nipple from Ins boneless gums. 

And clasht the brains put. ' Shaksptarc. '■ 

To Bo'neset. v. n. ’[from bone and scf.] To restore a 
bone out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken 
to the other part. .» 

A fractured leg set in the country by one pretending to tioke- 
setting. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Bo'nesetteu. n.s. [from boneset.] A clm'urgcon; 
one who particularly professes the art of restoring 
broken or luxated bones. 

At present my desire is to have a good bonesettcr. Denham. 
Bone'tta.# w. y. A sea fislt. 

Sharks, dolphins, bonettas, albicorcs, and Other sea-tyrants.. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 39. 
Bo'NFiHE.'f' «. s. [Sometimes written boone-fife, in¬ 
correctly ; frequently bone-fire, with reasojp; and • 
the etymology has been assigned by Lyqgto boon and 
jive, i. c. a fire made of materials obtained by beg- ,,, 
ging; and to the Fr. bon, good, and fre, by >: 
Skinner and Dr. Johnson. But our old literature will 
confirm, I think, the orthography of bone-fire, suid 
shdto that its primitive meaning is a j'rc mtfdc of 
hours. Sax. bael-pyp, the fire which consume^ the 
• dead, matte by a change of letters of the same drgan 
baen-pyp, whence out bone-fre. Hickcs. “ Bonc- 
fyre: it was sometimes used as a ceremony (o but n 
dead men’s bones ; in manner of an exequienow . 
it is otherwise.” Huloet. “ In worship of 
St.John, the people waked at home, and made i 
throe manner of fires: One was of clean bones, and 
no wood ; and that is called u bone-fire. Another 
is clcan#wood, and no bones,; aud jhat is called a 
wood-fire, for people to sit and wake thereby. The; 
third is made of wood and bones, and is called, 
St. John’s fire.” Qttalmr Sermones, 1499, fol. cAlf 
The primitive use of the word gradually sunk into ite v. 
present meaning, a great fire, or blaze.] A firemade 
for some publics cause of triumph or exultation. 

This city would make‘a marvellous banc-Jirc: ■' . 

’Tis old dry timber, and such wood has no fellow. .. " ' 

Beaum. and Ft. Loyal Subject. 

Ring yc tlic bells to moke it wear away, 

And bonfires make all day. Spenser. 
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How came so many bonfires to he made in Queen Mary’s 
days? Why, she hail abused and deceived her peopft. .Sfauth. 

’Full soon by bonfire, and by .bell ,' '*■ 

We learnt our liege was pass) tig well. Gay. 

Bo'nukace. ]' h. s. [ bonne grace, Fr.] A forehead- 
cloth, or covering fo& the forehead, Dr. Johnson 
snjfa, from Skinner. It seems to have resembled 
what is now called a parasol: “ A bongrace, or 

such like, to keep axoay the sun” Barret’s Alv. 1580.' 
Anil, in this sense, our old poets use it. 

[My face] was spoiled for want of a bongrace when ! was 
youn g, ^ JBeaum. ana Ft. The Captain. 

1 seen her beset all over with emeralds and pearls, 
rangrfSFIttrows about her cawl, her peruke of hair, her bon¬ 
er ace, and chaplet. HakcloUt on Providence. 

EQUNHOMMES.* 71. s. [Fr. bans homines, from the 
Lat. hour homines, good men.] A religious order, 
]J#of which there were two convents or houses in this 
country; one at Ashridgi!, iti Bucks; the other at 
Ediugdon, in Wilts. Tanner and Kennel. 

To, Bonify.* i\ U. [old Fr. bonifier, Cotgrnvc; from 
the Lat. bonus and J'ario, whence the low Lnt .boni- 
■ feitm, enjoying good; and an old Engl, word, not 
worthy of revival, “ bonifatc, having good luck,” 
Coles’s Diet. 1677.] To convert into good. 

This must be acknowledged to be the greatest of all arts, to 
bo to fie evils, or tincture them with good. Cudworth. 

Bo'niTy.* n. s. [Lat. bonitas, Fri bontc.] Goodness. 

Not in use. Ash from Scot. 

’BON MOT.'* n. $. yfr.] A jest; a witty reply. 

The jokes, bon molt, the little adventures, which may do very 
well in one company, will seem flat and tedious when related 
in another. *■ Cheste field. 

BO'NNET. n.s. [bonnet, Fr.] A covering for the 
bead; a hat ; a cap. 

Go to them with this bonnyt in thy hand, 

And thus far having stretch’d it, here be with them. 

Thy knee bussing the stones ; for, in such business, 

Action is eloquence.- Shakspearr , CoriolaAus. 

They had not probably the ceremony of vailing the bonnet in 
their salutations; for, in medals, they still have it on their 
Ill-art^ Addison. 

Bo nnf.t. On fortification.] A kind of little ravelin, 
without any ditch, having a parapet three feet high, 

. anciently placed before the points of the saliant 
■ angles of the glacis. 

Bo nnet d prestre, or priest’s cap, is an outwork, 
haying at the head three saliant angles, and two iu- 
' w^ds. 

[Fr. bonnette, fern. gen. lout, lionctf] 
•' In the sea language, small sails set on the courses 
* on the mizzen, mainsail, and foresail of a ship, 
when these are too narrow or shallow to clothe the 
mast, or in order to make more way in calm weather. 

Chambers. 

To Bo'nnet.* v. n. [old Fr. bonnetcr , “ to put bis 
cap unto,” Cotgrave.] To pull off the bonnet; to 

make obeisan.ee, _ , 

His ascent is not by such easy degrees as those, who, having 
beep supple and courteous to the people, bonneted without any 
. further deed to heave them at all into their estimation and 
report. Shalespctire, Variola nut. 

Bo'nnibf.i..* n. s. [Fr. bonne and belle.'] A fair or 

handsome jrirl. 

„ < > 

, 1 saw the bouncing, bellibonc; 

„■ llcy ( ,ho, bouihcU! Spenser, Shep. Cal. August. 

Trust her not, you bnntiybell; 

She will forty leasings tell. It. Jonson, Entertainments. 

Bo'NNtLASS.# n. s. [from bonny and lass.'] A beautiful 
maid. n 
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As thebonnifosse paes'd fiy, ;v ' 

She rov’d at me with glauncing eye. *• ,, ■ 

s ® ■ Spenser, Shep. Cal. August. 

N Homely spoken for a fair maid or bonni/asse. , 

ffc & K. K. tpenser's Pastorals’. 

q Bo'nnii.v. adv. [front bonny.] Gayly ; handsomely ; 
plumply. V; - 

Bo nniness. n. s. '[from bonny.] Gnyety phahdsome- - 
ness; plumpness. 

BO'NNY.-J' adj. [from Ion , bonne, Fr. It is a word 
now almost confined t« the Scottish dialrct, 
Dr. Johnson says; but it is certainly still very 
common in the North of England for pretty; anti 
is sbincthncs used, like the Welsh bonrdd , boneddig, 
for gt’nhel and for unaffected, pleasing.] 

1. Handsome; beautiful. 

Mali h to (natch 1 have encounter’d "him. 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

liv’n of the bonny beast lie iov’ii so well. Shakspeare. 

Thus wail’d tile louts in melancholy strain, 

'rill bonny Susan sped across the plain. Gay. 

2. Gay; merry; frolicksome; cheerful; blithe. 

Then sigh not so, but let them go," 

And be you blithe and bonny. ShaksjpSare. 

3. It seems to be generally used in conversation for 

plump. „ 

Bonny-i labuek.'I’ u. s. [Irish baine, milk, aud clabar, 
mire.] A word used in Ireland for sour buttermilk. 

*It is against my freehold, my inheritance, 

To drink such balderdash, or bonny-clabber. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 3. 

We scorn for want of talk, to jabber “7 , 

Of parlies o’er our bonny-clabber; . - 

Nor ate we studious to enquire, *• 

Who votes for manors, who for hire. . ,-W ■ - Swift. 

BO'NUM MAGNUM, n. s. A species of plum. 
Bo'NY.'f* adj. [from bone.] 

1. Consisting of bones. 

Or think this ragged bony name to be 
My ruinous anatomy. Donne, Poems, p. to. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, fastened to a round 
bony limb, and stretched like the head of a drum j and there¬ 
fore, by anatomists, called tympanum. Ray ,, 

2. Full of bones. 

3. Strong; having large bones. 

Burning for blood, bony, and gliaunt, and grim. 

Assembling wolves in raging troops descend. k % 

Thomson , Winter, v. 394. 
WINZES.* n. s. Priests of Japan, Tonquin, and 
China. 

This temple was of more than ordinary structure, and the 
bonzes numerous. Sir T. Herbert, TWHfrp. J 74 . 

Bo'ouy.'T n.s. [a word of no certain etymology; 

I letishaw thinks it a corruption of mill-beef ridicu¬ 
lously ; Skinner imagines it to be derived from bobo, 
foolish, Span. .Junius finds bombard to be an old* 
Scottish word for a coxeard, a contemptible fellers) 
fVom which he naturally deduces booby; but the 
original of bowbard is not known. Such is 
Dr. Johnson’s statement. Others derive it from the 
Gr. ■«{,•.. The Gorm.j jfmbc, however, scents to 
be the original; which, according to Wachter, 
signified first a boy, then & servant, and at length a 
worthless fellow; bobby, axi aukward boy.] 

1. A dull, heavy, stupid fellow; alubbej. 

Btlt one exception to this fact we find, 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, _ ’ ’ 

An ill-bred boatman,-rough as waves and wind. . Prior, 

Young master next must rise to fill him wine, ,.. 

And stag® himself to sec the booby diue.. - 4 . iKing. 

a. A himnnrnllnl. 
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Some boobies perolied upon thtf’yard^ifm of oaf s 
suffered owr^ep to take them; an animal so verj*- 
becoines a provCTb. Sir T: Herbert, Traoee 

BOOK.-f* n. j. [iofot, Gotlt. or boc, Sa^u* supgos 
from doc, a beech; because fihey wrote ^on bcechen 
boards, Iks liber in Latin, from tne rind of a tree.] 

1. A volume' in which we read or write. 

See a book of prayer in his hand ; 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakspeare. 

Receive the sentence of the law for sins, 

Sttfh as by God’s look are adjudgM to death. Shakspeare. 
’ In the coffin that had the books, they were found as fresh as if 
they had been but newly written; Sf;ing written on parchment, 
and covered over with watch candles of wax. J}acov. 

Books are a sort of dumb teachers i they cannot answer sud¬ 
den questions, or expluin present doubts: this is properly the 
work of a living instructor. ‘ watts. 

2. A particular paiTof a work. * 

The first book we divide ^nto sections; whereof the firbt 
is these chapters past. Burnet’s Theory. 

3. The register in which a trader Jtccps an account of 
his debts. 

This life 

II nobler than attending for a bauble; 

Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk; # 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncross’d. Shakspeare. 

X>he good old way among the gentry of England, to maintain 
thltr pre-eminence over the lower rank, was by their bounty, 
munificence, and hospitality; and it is a very unhappy change, 
if, at present, by themselves or their agents, the luxury of die 
gentry is supported by the credit of the trader. This is what 
my correspondent pretends to prove out of hid own books, and 
those of bis whole neighbourhood. Taller, No. 180. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. • 

I was *b tfiuch in his books, that, at. his decease, he left me 
the lamp by which he used to write his lucubrations. Addison. 

5. Without book. By memory; by repetition; with¬ 
out reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church ; but sermons with¬ 
out book, sermons which spend their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once. Hooker. 

To Book.'}- v. a. [Sax. bocian.] 

1. To register in a book. 

I beseech your grace, let it lie booked with the rest of this 
day’sjjeeds; or l will have it in a particular ballad else, with 
liiine'Swn picture on the top of it. • Shakspeare. 

He made wilful murder high treason; he caused the march¬ 
ers to book their men, for whom they should make answer. 

Daeies on Ireland. 

2 . To have a knowledge of books. Obsolete. 

She Ms well kepte, she was well loked, * 

She was well tuuglyt, she was well baked, (lower, Con/. Am. b.8. 

Book-keeper. s. [from book ami keep.] He 
who holds a book, into width others may look. It 
js now used only for the man wbo enters in a book 
the names of persons or parcels to be conveyed to 
particular places. • 

Here, brother, you shall bo the book-keeper; 

This is the argument of that they shew. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. 

Book-keeping, n. s. [from book and keep.] The art 
of keeping accounts, or Recording pecuniary trans¬ 
actions, in such a manner, that at any time a man 
ruav thereby know- the trite state of the whole, or 
any part, of his affairs, with clearness and ox pod i- " 
tion. * Harris. 

Bq / OKBiNDi;n.'}' n. s. [from book and bind.] A man 
whose profession it is to cover books. 

Hftne [manuscripts] they soldo to the grossers and sope- 
scllen, and some tney sent over sea to the bokebyndgjf. 

•y Bale's Pref. to Lelasurr Journey. 
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F’ormerly, 


L Bo'okca^.# ' s. [frombook apd case.]' 

a rtsfercncc to case# luled jj^Taw. V. Huleet, Now, 

merely a case for holding bpoks. 

Bo'okful. adj. [from book and full.] Full ibf notions 
* gleaned from books; crossed with uncHgqsipd 
knowledge. ” T 

The baok/ull blockhead, ignorantly read, /- ■% 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

' With his own tongue still edifies his cars,. *' 

And always list’ning to himself appears. Pope, 

Bo'oKiSH.’f' adj. [from book.] Given to hooks; ac¬ 
quainted only with books. It is generally used con- ’ 
temptnously, jDr. Johnson Says ; bht there are ex¬ 
ceptions of good authority. 

I’ll make him yield the crown, if 

Whose bookish rule hath pull’d fair England down. Shakspeare. 

I’m n«t bookish, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the*,- 
’scape. * Shakspeare, ll’int. Tale. 

Xantippe follows her namesake; being married to a bookish ' 
man, who has no knowledge of the world. Sjmetator, 

Tl lose that have had all the adtantages of bookish echioatiozt* 
Goodmaiiy lVint. Kv. Con/. p.M. 

This bookish disease, let it make me as much poor as it will, - 
it shall never make me the less just. 

.1 lore, 1 ‘rc/. to his Philosophical Poems. 

Bo'okisht.Y.# nth. [from bookish.] In a way devoted 
to books. 


_ VVliile she [Christina,*Queen of Sweden] was more bookishly 
given, she had it in her thoughts to institute, an order of Pars 
liassus. Thvrlmds State-Papers, ii. 104. 

Bo'okishkE ss.*J” w. s. [from bookish.] Much appli¬ 
cation to books; over studiousness. 

Do you not see, say they, how threadbare, slighted, con¬ 
temned, and almost starved their [scholars] bookishness keepeth 
them? Whitlock's .1 fanners 0/the English, p 180. 

There are some with whom bookishness is a disease: for by 
overmuch reading they surcharge?' their minds, and so digest 
nothing. (lootkmun’s H int. He. Con/, p. 4S. 

Bo'okland.* n.s. [Sax. bockmh, Dutch boecltland.] 
Book land, or chaiTer-lmul, wliich was held by deed' 
under certain rent* and services, in ellect differ’d 
nothing from free socage lands. litacktitbnc. 

Bo'oKt.KAHKEn. adj. (from /jon/rand hartleys] Versed 
in books, or literature: a term implying some slight 
contempt. 

Whate’er these bnoUearn’d blockheads say, 

Solon’s the veri’st fool in all the play. Drj|(pg,‘ 

He trill quote passages out of Pluto and I’indnr, at his pwiT 
table, to some book!earned eoinpanion, without blushing. Sivt/t. 

Bo*oki.earning. 71. s. [from book and learning.] Skill 
in literature; acquaintance with books: a term of 
some contempt. 

They might talk of book-learning what tiler would; hut he i 
never saw more nnfeaty fellows than great clerk-.' StJnn/. 

Neither does it so nmeli require booklmruing and .cholnr-hip, 
as good natural sense, to distinguish true and ftil-e, an.l 10 dis¬ 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Theory. 


Bo'oki.kss.# adj. [_hook and fr.w.J Not given to 
books; uifliookish; disdaining the' lisc of books; v ‘ 
wanting books. 4 

Why with the cit, ; "" 

Or bookless churl, with each ignoble name, ^ 

Each earthly nature, deign’st thou to reside? 

Shenslone, Economy, P. i. ,: ' 

See how inpnn, how low ‘ , 

The bookless, saunt’ring youth, proud of the scut “ r. 

That dignifies his cap, nis fjorish’d belt * ".a 

And rusty couples gingling by his side. Somerville, Chaee, B. i. 

Bo'okmaking.* n. s. [from book and make.] The 
.» art of making books. 
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He [A<iain Smltto had bookmakmg to muchin Us thought*, 
and wns so chary of what might he turnedto ac&mnt in that 
way, that lie once said tolar Josmta Reynolds, thtflie rfiade" 
it a rule, when in company, never to talk of what he under¬ 
stood. ^ Boswell, Life of Jbhnton, iv. 34. 

[Mjjm book and man.] A man 
#li»se profession is tne studv of books. *** 

* This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Nuvurrc and his bookmen; for here ’tis abus’d. Shaktpcarc, 
fhe things we tolk of all this while, how like soever they 
may look to a boomtian't business, yet are such of themselves 
as kings and princes have found their states concerned in. 

_ , * „ Gregori/'t Fotthuma, p..i28. 

Bo ospATE. [fropi book and mate.] School¬ 
fellow. ' * « 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 
phantasm, a monarch, and one that makes sport 
To the prince and his bookmates. , Shaktpcarc. 

Io'okoatii.# n. s. [ivom^ook and oath.] The oath 

» made on the book; a word yet used among the vulgar. 

Jput thee now to thy book-path; deny it, if thou ennst. 

Shakipeare, K. lien. IV. P. II. 

Bo'okseli.ek. n. s. [from book and sell.] He whose 
profession it is to sell books. 

He went to the bookseller , and told him in anger, he had sold 
a book in which there was false divinity. Walton. 

Bo'o kworm. n.s. [from book and worn.] 

-I. A worm or mite that cats holes in books, chiefly 
when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm, feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I shall beg of them to diet him with wholesome and 
substantial food. Guardian. 

2. A student too closely given to books; a reader 
without judgement.’* 

Among those venerable galleries and solitary scenes of the 
university, I wanted but a black gown, and a salary, to be ns 
mere a bookworm as any there. Pope, Letters. 

Bo'oly. n.s. [An Irish 1 term.] 

All the Tartarian*, niitl the people about the Caspian Sea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live m hordes; — being the very 
shine that the Irish boolics arc, driving their cattle with them, 
■pd feeding only on their milk and ’• liite meats. 

’ Spenser on Ireland. 

BOOM.-J* n. s. [from boom, a tree, Dutch; which is 
front the old Goth, bom.] 

I. [In sea language.] A long pole used to spread 
out the clue of the studding sail; and sometimes 
j£ie clues of the mainsail sum foresail are boomed 
Chit. 

2., A pole with bushes or baskets, set up as a mark to 
shew the sailors how to steer in the channel, when 
a country is overflown. Sea Dictionary. 

”3. A bar of wood laid across a harbour, to keep off 
the enemy. 

As his heroick worth struck envy dumb, 

Who took tbefiptchman, and who cut the boom. Drydcn. 

To Boom. tvwb'[front the noun. A sea term.] 

1. To rush with violence; as a ship is said to come 
booming , when she makes all the sail she can. Diet. 

2. To swell ftml fall together. * 

Booming o’er his head 

The billows clos’d; he’s number’d with the dead. Young. 

•>'. . Forsook by thee, in vain I sought thy aid. 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope. 

Bo'omkin.% n. s. See Bumkin. 

BooN.-f- n. s . [from bene. Sax. a petition; baen, 
boon, Iceland.] A gift; a grant; a benefaction; a 
present. 

Vouchsafe me for my meed but one fair look: 

A smaller boon thaititHil cannot beg. 

And less than tbis.jHkJlbre, you cannot give. Shaktpcarc . 
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!Xhaf courtier, whp«l „ __ .. _ ^emperor, drat he 

mlght every morning whisperhim iij thtfe & 1 say nothing, 

mked no unprofitable suit for himself. > Bacon. 

■'# The blurring fool has tatisfy’d his wllf, $ 

His toon ijyjiv’n; his knight has gain’df ibe'day, * . 

. But lost the prize. |j pyien, Fable*. 

What rhetorick didst thou use, ” 

To gain this mighty boon 9 she pities me! dMIbon, Cato. 

BooN.-f - adj. [Ibm, Fr.] 

1. Gay; merry: as, a boon companion. This ,is 

rather a low sense of the word, and is the onlybhe 
which Dr. Johnson gives?. * - 

Satiate at length, 

And heighten'd as with wine, jocund and boon, 

Thus to ncrself she pleasingly liegan. Milton, P. L. ' 

1 know the infirmity*t>f our family; we play the boon com¬ 
panion, and tlirow our money away in our cups. Arbuilam. 

At 11 ofyhc clock every day they dined together at a cook’s 
house within the tower, and sometimes had Jennings, a boon 
blade, among them. , Life of A. Wood, p.joy. 

2 . Kind; bountiful. 

Flowtrs worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Milton, P. L. a. 

All that boon Nature could luxurious pour 
Of high luateiials. Thomson’* Liberty, P. ii,' 

BOOR.-f- n. s. [beer, Dutch; ,,3ebupc. Sax.; Goth. 
bur, a cottage; burr, a country fellow.] A plough¬ 
man ; a country fellow; a lout; a clown. **• 

' The bjre sense of a calamity is culled gnunbjing; andl if a 
man docs but make a face upou the boor, he is presently a male- 
content. L’Estrange. 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, wh'abe cares of 
growing still richer waste his life. I' Temple. 

To one well-born, th’ affront is worse and more, ‘j 
When he’s abus’d and baffl'd by u Imor. •- Jga ' Ihyden. 

Bo'oRisa.'f' adj. [from boor.] Clownisn; rustick; 
untaught; uncivilized. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in the vulgar, 
leave the society, which, in the boorish, is, company of this 
female. Shakspearc, As you like it. 

A gross and boorish opinion. 

Milton, Iloct. and Dit. of Diuorce, L 9. 

No lusty neatherd thither drove his kine, 

No boorish hogherd fed bis rooting swine. Bronm, Brit. Past. ii. 1. 

Bo'oiushey. adv. [from boorish.] In a boorish man¬ 
ner ; after a clownish manner. 

Bo'oiushness.h. s. [from boorish.] Clownishness ; 
rusticity; coarseness of manners. 

Boost:.T n.s. [bopj, Sax.; baas, Su.] A stall for 
a cow or an ox. 

To BOOT.*f~ v. a. [ boeten, to profit, Dutch in 

Saxon; is recompence, repentance, or fine paid by 
way of expiation ; but the Goth t $otjan, or botan , 
to profit, is the parent, of our word, from hot, repar¬ 
ation.] 

1. To profit; to advantage: it is commonly used in 
ithesc modes, it boots, or what boots it. 

It shall not boot them, who derogate from reading, to excuse 
it, when they see no other remedy j as if their intent were 
only to deny that aliens and strangers from the family of God 
are won, or that belief doth^use to be wrought at the first in 
them, without sermons. Hooker. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it boots npf fo complain, Shaktpeare. 

If we shun 

The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 

What boots it us these wars to have begun? * Fairfax, 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

•• That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope. 

2. To enrich; to benefit. 

Anikj will boot thee with wbat gift beside. 

That modesty can beg. Shaktpcarc , Ant. and Cleopatra. 
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t,* Pfpfit; gainj*Advantagesomething giverf^tgi 
mind the exchange. , f $g$ #* * 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 

Could I, If&h bool, change an idle pluiag. 

Which the air beat* for vain. W Shaktpeare. 

Is it any boot tb bid a man hold fast our once recovered 
liberty ? . Bp. Halt, Rem. p. *8." 

2. ffo boot. With advantage; over and above; bc- 
ft sides. But Dr. Johnson Wight have ifotcd, that this 

is rather the infinitive of the Verb. 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose w • 

To the wet seaboy, in an hour so rudi; 

•And, in the calmest and the stillest night, , 

With Ml appliances, and matins to boot. 

Deny it to a king? 

Man is God’s image; but a poor man is 
Christ’s stamp to boot: both images regard. 

He might have his mind and manners formed, a®d be in¬ 
structed to boot in several sciences. • Locke. 

3. It seems, in the following lines of Shakspearc, used 
forffooty, or plunder, Dr. Johnson says; which in- 

, d^ed was not an unusual signification of it; and in 
feet means, according to Dr. Johnson's second de¬ 
finition of the verb, an unlawful way of enriching or 
'ting. 


* Shaktpeare. 
Herbert, 


‘ ” Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings 
Malic boot upon the summer’s velvet buds. $ hakspcarc. 

The cry whereof entring the hollow cave 
Eftsoones brought fort the villaine, as they ment, 

With hope of lier some wislifull boot to have. 

’, . ' ■ Sprite r, F. Q. V. ix. 10. 

Their chiefest boot is th’ adversary’s head; * 

Tlicy end n# war till th’ enemy l>e dead. 

Mir.for Magistrates, p. *75. 
I11 that accursed forest, 

Set. on by villains that make boot of all men, 

The peers of France sure pillage there, they shot at ns. 

Beau >11. and FI. Lover's Progress. 

BOOT.*f" n. s. \bottas, Armorick ; 

Welsh; botte, French.] 

1. A covering for the leg, used hv horsemen. 

That my leg is too long— 

— No; that it is too little. — 

— I’ll wear a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. Shakspearc. 
SheW’d him his room, where he must lodge that night, 

Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 

Bishop Wilkins says, he docs not question but it will be as 
usual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour¬ 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots. Addison, Guardian. 

2. A of rack for the leg, formerly u?ed in Scot¬ 
land for torturing criminals. 

He was put to rat torture, which, in Scotland, they call the 
byots ; for they put a pair of iron boots close on the' leg, and 
drive wedges between these and the leg. 

.Burnet, Hitt, of hit own Time, an. 1666. 

Boot of a Coach.^p The space between the coachman 
and the coach. 

The horses, being young, took some nffdghtment, and run¬ 
ning away so furiously, that one of thefll tore all his belly 
open upon the comer of a been-cart; my nephew,swho in this 
mean while adventured to leap out, [of the coach,] seemeth 
to have hung on one of the pjiu of the hoot. 

■ '.'Sir If. Wot ton, Rem. p, 417. 

To Boot. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. 
Boot, boot, uftster Shallow; I know the young king is sick 
for me: let us take any man’s horses. Shaktpeare. 

Bo’ot-catcher. n. s. [from boot and catch.'] The 
person whose business at an inn is to pull off the 
boots of passengers. A 

The ostler and the boot-catcher ought to partake. w Swift. 


IBs fecquey with a linen atoeSfoh one leg, .njada igob-tate 
on the other, gartered with a remand blue mtt Shaktpeare. 

Boot-tree. n. s. [from boot mm] Ireft^ Two pjeCfesof 
* $wood, shaped like a,leg, tirfre driven Into bobt$^>r 
stretching and widening them. ^ 

Bo'oTED.'j- adj. [old Fr. boter, to put boots on.] In 
boots; in a horseman’s habit. 

The ill man ride* through all confidently; he is coated and 
booted for it. _ B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

A booted judge shall sit to try his cause,,,, if. 

Not by the statute, but by martial laws. *■*.’ Drydcn. 

BOOTH.'f' ». s. [ boed, Dutch; bwth, Welsh ; buth, -* 
Gael, a hut; both, Irish.] A house built of boards, 
or boughs, to be,used for a short time. ^ 

The clbtliiers found means u> have all the quest made of hr 
the northern men, such as had tlieir booths in the fuir. Camden. . 

Much mischief will be done at Bartholomew fair, tig the 
foil of a booth. Sha ft. 

Bo'oti.ess.'J- adj. [Sax. bocleaj - .] 

1 . Useless; unprofitable; unavailing; 
vantage. 

When those accursed messengers of hell 
Came to their wicked mun, and gan to tell 
Their bootless pains, and ill succeeding night. 

God did not suffer him, being desirous of the light of wis¬ 
dom, with bootless expenee of travel, to wander in darkness. 

Hooker. 

Bootless speed, , K 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flics. 

Let him atone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bool/es.*pr»y’rs : 

He seeks my life. 

2. Without success. 

Doth not Brutus bootless kneel?. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And sandy bottom’ll Severn, have 5 ! sent 
Him bootless home, and weather beaten back. 
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Spentcr. 


Shakspcare. 

Shnkspeare. 

Shakspcare. 


Shakspearc. 


, , Bo'otlessly.* adv. [from bootless.] Uselessly, to no 

votes, a snoe, 
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purpose. 

Good nymph, no morn; why dost thou bootlcs/y 
Stay thus tormenting both thyself and me? 

Fanshawe, Past. Fid. 

Bo'otv. n. s. [buyt, Dutch ; bid in, Fr.] 

1. Plunder; pillage; spoils gained from the enemy. 

One wav a band select from forage drives v, 

A hereof beeves, fair oxen, and fair kinc, v " 

Their booty. Milton. 

His conscience is the hue and cry that pursues lam ; and 
when he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught 
a T artnr. 7 / list rouge. 

For, should you to extortion be inclin’d, 

Your cruel guilt will little hw-ty fmJ. Dryden. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mivnl to be honest, I see, Fortune would nwl siifKr 
me; she drops booties in my mouth. ■ _ Shnhjware. 

3. To play booty. To play dishonestly, with an intent 

to lose. The French use, Jc sitis bolte, when they 
mean to sax, I trill not go. m _ , 

We understand what we ought to do; but when we deli- a 
berate, we play booty against ourselves: our consciences direct >*» 
us one way, our corruptions burry us another. If F.strati^e,^ 

I have set this nrgumeiit in the best light, that the lqihpst 
may not think that 1 write booty. Drya&n. 

Bove'ep. n. s. [from bo and peep. See Bo.] The 
act of looking out, and drawing back as if frighted,,, 
or with the purpose to fright some other. - ' J 
Then they for sudden joy did weep, 

And I lor sorrow sung, 

That such n king should play bopeep, ti . 

And go the fool* aaong. t Shakspcare. 
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That sen e instead of peaceful barriers, >y 
To part tli’ engagement*’6f their warrioursj 
Where both £rpm side to wde may skip, 

And only encounter at bopeep, ' 3 $ Hudibras. 

jTlwrc the 4 dri B >lav ria ^ojBwp, puts out Ills horns to do 
Mischief, then sfinnkstHem hack fpr safety. Dryt 

ItQRA 1 ClHO.f 11. s. [ borrncha , Span, bouracho, 

Fr. “ The Spanish boraclioc, or bottle commonly 
of a pig’s skui, with the hair inward, dressed 
inwardly wit*rosin and pitch to keep wine or 
liquour sweet. Fr. bor&che .” Minsheu. Dr. John- 
so(pexplain|^it a drunkard, by an example front 
Congreve; which, However, serves only to shew 
' that the cask was what the speaker alludes to. 

Other writers confirm this meaning.] A bottle, 
, or cask. % 

Dead wine, that stinks ofitfie borrachio. * 

Dry den, Pert. Sat. 5. 

As soon as the servant had done speaking, she made haste, 
(says the text,and took two hundred loaves, and two bottles, 
(that is, two skins or borachiot,) of wine. 

Dclany, Life of David, i. 18. 

How you stink of wine! D’ye think my niece will ever 
endure such a borachio! you’re an absolute borarhio. Congreve. 
Bo'rable. adj. [from bored] That may be bored. 
Bo'rage. n. s. [from borago, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

■* liO’RAMEZ. n. s. The Scyjhian lamb, generally 
known by the name of Agnus Scythicus. 

Much wonder is made of the boramez, that strange plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delight 
to feed on ; which hath the shape of a lamb, allbrdeth a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth 'while the plants be consumed 
about it. ’• Drown, Vntg. Jirr, 

BCYRAX. n. s. [borax, low Lat.] An artificial salt, 
prepared from Sal ammoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, 
sea salt, and alum, dissolved in wine. It is prin¬ 
cipally used to solder metals, and sometimes an 
uterine ingredient in medicine. Qttincy. 

Bo'rborygm.# n. s. [old Fr. borborignie, Cotgrave. 
( 3 of( 3 ofJy^of.] A term- in medicine, for a 
ibling noise in the guts. 

Gloss. Anglic. Nov. (1707.) 
Bo'rdage.* n.s. T Lat. bordagium.] The tenure of 
bard-lands , which sec. Com /. 

Bord-halfpknny.# n. s. Money paid for setting 
Up boards or a stall in a fair or market. Bum. 
Bolin-LANns.# 11. s. Demesnes formerly appro¬ 

priated by the owners of lands, for the maintenance 
of their hard [board], or table; termed bardagiuih or 
bordage. Cowl. 

BC/RDEL. ? n. s. [horded, Teut. bordd, Armorick.] 
Bo'hdello. 3 A brothel; a bawdy-house. 

From the bordello it might come as well, 

The spital, or^plcthatcb. li. Jonson. 

Making even his own house a stew, a horde!, and a school 
of lewdness, to instil vice into the unwary cars of his poor 

children. ___ f South. 

Bo'rdeller.* n.s. [from bordd : a word used 
both by Chaucer and Gower for a keeper of a 
.j)<mdy house. Chaucer also uses burdcl-women for 
strumpets.] The keeper of a brothel- Obsolete. 

Thais out of his barge he hent. 

And to the bordr/er her sold. Gower , Corf. Am. b. 8. 

BORDER.'^' n.s. [bard, Germ, hard, Fr. bopb, 

Sax.] 

I. (The outer part or edge of any thing. 

Tltey have looking-glasses, bordered with Inroad boriert of 
crystal,, and gtpat counterfeit precious stones. Bacon, 
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The ljghtmflit strike 

clearness on tne princi|>ol Arinas; dir I 
Iteoines nearer and nearer iff-the borders. 

% The n; 

If a prf 


extehditJ greatest 
degrees, at 

--- . Dryden. 

fob or edgeof a counti^%h«..cOiTfin*» " 
keep his resilience on the of.hisdominions, 


the remote parts will rebel; but if he make tlt)$«ntre his sent,' 
he shall easily keep them in obedience, . ^ '"l/jjK!; Spenser. 

Those outlaw^, as I may calrSihem, whcr'WRpH yjsSfl the 
borders. ' Patrick, Commcnfyjgi Genesis; xlvL 3 4. 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned 
with needle-work, or ornaments. 

4. A bank raised round a ghrden, and set with floweri; 
a narxpw rank of herbs or flowers. 

‘1'here‘lie arriving, found about doth fly 
From bed to bed. Iron* one to other border. 

And takes survey, with curious busy eye, 


Of every flower and herb there 'iet in order. 
All with a border of rich fruit-trceJ drown’d, 




tpenser. 


Whose loaded branches bide the lofty mound: 

Such various ways the spacious alleys lead, 

My doubtful muse knows not what path to tread. Waller. 

Tlie place was covered with a wonderful profusion of flowers, 
that without being disposed into regular borders, and parterres, 
grew promiscuously. 'Patter, J^o'. 161. 

5. [In heraldry.] Written also bordure. Fortfterly 
the mark of distinguishing one part of a family from 
the other, descended of one, family and li'om tlie 
same parents. 

To Bo'uder. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To ccflifine upon ; to touch something else at the 

side or edge: with upon. , * 

It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, whfeb, in time 
past, had continual wars with the Turks garrism^t ■, - J^tolles. 

Virtue and honour hail their temples botdefhfyr on each 
other, and arc sometimes both on the suiuc i -. Addison. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon profaneness, and makes bold 
with those things to which the greatest reverence is due, de¬ 
serves to be branded with folly. TiUotsun. 

To Bo'ruer.'!' v. a. See To Disorder. 

1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. [Old Fr. 
brudez, bordered, edged.] 

Rivulets, bordered with the softest gras* enamelled with 
various flowers. Warlou, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, i. 371. 

2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; to be con¬ 
tiguous to. 

Sheba nnd Raamah are those parts of Arabia, which border 
the sea called the Persian gulf. Ralegh, 

3. To keep within bounds. 

That nature, which contemns its origin, cannoi 

certain in itself. Shakspeb 

Bo'r derer. -J~ v. s. [from border.] ^. 

1. lie that dwells on the borders,' Kftfeme parts, 
confines; he that dwells next to any place. 

They of those marches, gracious sovereign ! 

Shall lie a wall sufficient to defend 

•Our inland from the pilfering borderers. S/iakspeare. 

An ordinaryfiorse will carry two sacks of sand; and, of 
such, the borderers on the sea uo bestow sixty at least in every 
acre; but moat Husbands double that number. Carew. 

'r- The easiest to be drawn 
To our society, and to aid the war: 

The rather for their seat, t>eing.next bord'rers 

On Italy; and that they with horse. _ _ B. Jonson. 

The king of Scots in perso#,s witli Pcrkin in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly consisted of 
borderers, being raised somewhat suddenly. Bacon. 

Volga’s stream 

Sends opposite, in shaggy armour clad, 

Her borderers ; on mutual slaughter bent, •</ 

They tend their countries. Philips, 

2. HeTnat approaches near to another, 


border’d 
Lear. 


or 
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The-poeJ Is to# upon th* orator, and ex-* 

presseth aU>»'flatties, thntgb he be tied more toi-mnnbers. 

■ ; . B. Jonson, Disco stcgics. 

A poet is the toy next borderer unto an orator. 

. , Is . EMherby'x Atlicdj&lstix, p. 19 T. 

Bo RQBAuijfgOw# n. s. [Probnbly from border and 
mgeyi.e^ to make^furious incursion on tlie bor- * 
def* 6f if” country .^wSphis word Dr. Johnson has 
cited as an Simple of the verb neuter, to bordrage, 

J in. the following lines of Spenser; where it is 
evidently a verbal noui»; and Mr. Mason has cited 
bordr&g from the verb. *Of t^ie verb bordrage proof 
is yet to be sought.]] An incursion on tljye borders 
of a country. • 

Who [Constantine]— 

Longtime in peace his rc^n established, * 

Yet oft annoyd withuandry bordragings # • 

Of neighbour Scots, ami fimrein scatterlings 
With which the world did ufcthose dayes abound. 

Spenser, F.Q. ii. x. 6 j. 

To BOliE. v. a. [bojuan, Sax.]. * 

1. To pierce in a hole. 

I’ll believe as soon, 

This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 

May through the centre creep. . Shakspcare. 

Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thrust, into the places bored, wedges of some hot 
trees. Bacon. 

But Capys, and the graver sort, thought fit 
The Creeks suspected present to commit . 

To teas or flames; at least, to search and bore * 

The sides, and what that space contains t’ explore. Denham. 

a,. To hollow. 

Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly bored, and set it 
upright, and take a bullet exactly fit for it; and tlieifif you 
suck at the^nouth of the barrel never so gently, the bullet will 
come up so forcibly, that it will hazard the striking out your 
teeth. Digby. 

3. To make by piercing. 

These diminutive caterpillars are able,by degrees, to pierce 
or bore their way into a tree, with very small holes; which, 
after they are fully entered, grow' together. Bay. 

4. To pierce; to break through. 

Cou .ider, reader, what fatigues I’ve known, 

What riots seen, what bustling crouds I bor'd. 

How oft I cross’d where carts and coaches roar’d. Gay. 

To Boa e. v. ?/. 

1. To make a hole. 

A man may make an instrument to bore a hole ail inch wide, 
or half an inch, not to bore a hole of a foot. Wilkins. 

2. To push forward towards a certain point. 

Those milk paps. 

That tlujpugh the window bars bore at men’s cy*i, 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakspcarc. 

Nor southward, ljO the raining regions run; 

But boring to thtf'wfcst, and hovering there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryden. 

To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.] Is when a horse 
carries his nose near the ground. Diet. 

Bore. n. s. [from the verb.] * 

1. The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and roundest 
Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton, P. L. 

2. The instrument with which a hole is bored. 

So shall that hole be fit foir thefile, or square bore. Moron. 

3. The size of any hole; the cavity; the hollow. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glass, whose bore was about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 

Our careful monarch stands in person by. 

This new-cast cannon’s firmness to explore j 
The strength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, - 

And ball and cartridge sorts for every bore. _ • * Dryden. 

It will best appear in the bores of wind instruments ; tnere- 
VOL. I. ■# 
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" fore cause pip^S to be rtade with a siOgle^dpublei Snd soon, te 
a sextuple bore;#, nd' mark what tone every one giveth. Ancon. 
Bore.Wm. s. [jifobably from 3T» bear , bore brlior&e.] 
A tide swelling above another tide, y * 

The victorious tenth wave shall ride, tike vifl&iouf 

over all the rest. f.Rurke * Regicide Peace. 

Bb re. The prcterileni bear. * 

The father bore it with undaunted soul, WF 

- Like one who durst bis destiny controul; 

• Yet with becoming grief he bore his part. 

Resign’d his son, but not resign’d his hewt. Dryden. 

,’Twas my fate 

To kill my father and pollute his bed. 

By marrying her who bore me. Dryden. 

Bo'real. adj. [borealis, Lat.] Tforthern; septentrional. 
Crete’s ample fiehls diminish to our eye; 

Before the boreal blasts the vessels fly. Pope. 

IKYItEdS. n. s. [Lat.] The north wind. 

Borerts, and Citems, iuid Algesias loud. 

And Thruscias, rend the woods, and seas upturn. Mill on, P. 1 ,. 
Bo'recole.# 71. s. A species of the brassica, or., cab¬ 
bage. Sec Carraoe. • 

Bo'uke.'}~ ti. s. A kind of dance, said to be brought 
from Biscay. 

Dirk could neatly dance a jig, 

But Tom was best at bones. Swift. 

From hence came all those monstrous stories. 

That to his lays wild beasts danc’d borees. 

. Swift, Ovuhana, Ed. Darrel , No. ii. 
Bo'rer. 17. s. [from bore.] A piercer; an instru¬ 
ment to make holes with. 

The master-bricklayer must try all the foundations, with a 
borer, such as well-diggers use, to try the ground. Moron. 
To be Bohn. v. n. pass, [derived from the word to 
bear, in the sense of bringing forth ; as, my mother 
bone me twenty years ago; or, I was born twenty 
years ago.] 

1. To come into life. 

When we arc born, we cry, thaPwe are come 
To this great stage of fools. Shakspenre. 

The new born babe, by nurses overlaid. Dryden. 

Nor nature's law wit's fruitless sorrow mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou wast born. \ jfjtivr. 

All that are born into the world, arc surrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diversely afleet them. Locke'. 

2. It is usually spoken with regard to circumstances; 
as, he was born a prince; he was born to empire; 
he was bom for greatness; that is, formed at the 
birth. 

The stranger that dwelled! with you, shall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou blial; love him as thyself. 

Leviticus, xix. 34. 

“Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward. Job,\. 7. 

A friend lovetll at all rimes, and a brother is born for adver¬ 
sity. Piorerbs, xvii. 17. 

Either of you knights may well deserve 
A princess born ; and such is she you serve. Dryden. 

Two rising crests his royal head adorn, 

Born from a god, himself to godhead bom. Dryden. 

Both must alike from heaven derive their light; 

These born to judge, as well as those to write. Pope. 

For all mankind alike require their grace: _ 

All born to slant; a miserable race ! * Pope. 

I was born to a good estate, although it now turnedi to little 
account. Swift, Story of an Injured Lady. 

Their lands are let to lords, who, never designed to be ,te¬ 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a subser¬ 
viency they were not born to. Swift. 

3. It has usually the particle of before the mother. 

Be bloody, bold, and resolute, laugh to scorn 

The power of man ; for none of woman bom 

Shall harm Macbeth. _ Skaktprare. 

I being born of my father’s first wife, and she <j his third, 
she converses with me rather like a daughter than a sister. 

Taller. 
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Bornb.'J 5 ’ The participle passive oHiearC Pronounced ’ 
with o long, and therefore more correctly jfritten 
borne, to tfistiaguish flLfrom bom. [Wax. bopenj, 

Their charm was alwtiyifyorn by the queen; apt) duly paid 
out of the excbeqger. Bacon. 

The great men were enabled to oppress their inferionrs; and 
t|gir followers were born out and countenanced'in wicked ae- 
dSus. v lirirics. 

Upon some occasions, Clodiut may lie bold: and insolent, 
bom away by his passion. Smj't. 

BCyROUGH.-j* n. s. [bophoe, Saxon.}. 

t. It signified anciently a surety, or a man bound for 
others. See Borrow. 

A borogh, as I hci% use it, and, as the old laws 

» still use, is not a borough town, that is, a franchised 
town; but a main pledge of a hundred free persons, 
therefore called a free borough, or, as you say \Jrun- 
a-p!<gium. For both, rin old Saxon, signifioth a 
pledge or surety ; and yet it is so used with us in 
seme speeches, as Chaucer saitli, St. John to borrow,- 
that is, for assurance and warranty. 

Sjtcnscr on Ireland. 

2. A town with a corporation. [Goth, banrgs, a city; 
Sax. bttpj.] 

And, if n borough choose him not, undone. Pope. 

Bo'kougu English, is a customary descent of lands 
or tenements, whereby, in ;rll places where this 
custom holds, lands and tenements descend to the 
youngest son; or, if the owner have no issue, to 
Jus youngest" brother. Once/. 

Bo'roi/gii-holdeh.* n. s. A lieadborough. See 
Borsiiolder. 

Bo , rrel.'|' adj. [from the Goth, bare, a clown : Sax. 
bupe. See Boor. Dr. Johnson defines it from 
Junius, without etytpology, *• a mean fellow,” and 
calls it a substantive, 'inis adjective is written 
bur el, in the Visions of Pierce Plowman, 1550. 
Gower and Chaucer write it hotel, \'u. hot el clerk, 
and hotel men.] Unstick; rude; coarse. Ob¬ 
solete. 

How be I am but rude and bum /, 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenser, Shop. Cut. July. 

To BO'RROW. f" v. a. [borgen, Dutch; bojijian, 
Saxon; burga, Iceland.] 

1. To take something from another upon credit: op¬ 
posed to lend. 

He borrowed a box of the car of the Englishman, and swore 
he would pay him again when he was able. Shatopdttrr. 

We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neht mirth, v. 4. 

2. To ask of another the use of something fora time. 

Then he said, go, borrow thee vessels abroad, of all thy 
neighbours. 1 A‘i>g#,iv. 3. 

Where darkness and surprize made conquest cheap ! 

Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 

And struck a random Wow ! 1 Drpden. 

3. To take something belonging to another. 

A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear;* 

Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king? Shakspearr. 

They may lurrout something of instruction, even from their 
past guilt. Decup of l-'irtp. 

si was engaged, in the translation of Virgil, from whom I 
hsjm borrowed only two months. Drpdet. 

licse verbid signs they sometimes borrow from others, ami 
SomBtimes make themselves; as one may observe among the 
new fcuiirs children give to things. Locke. 

Ho®e persons ol bright parts nave narrow remembrance; for 
ynches ol their own, they are not solicitous to borrow. 

Watts. 

4 * TPd use as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 
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Unkind and cruel, to deceive your soo, * ' 

In bttrntufd shapes, tuid his ombtace to shut?. pg Drpden. 
5. To relieve; to psqiject; to redeem; Obsolete; 
but tliis-jneauing is «tost agrecnljte to the original 
northern’Void, borgdf to be asiif 
It [conlrition] is a garment of. sorowe.- 
Fro payne it will you borowe. -m*. 

Htuvm s, Orit 

Borrow.'}? it. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The tlfhig borrowed. " 

Yet of your roy id presence I’ll adventure • 

Tlie borrow ot a week. ' Sla.tr/jaorft. 

2 . A pledge; a suretj-. [Sax. bojij, bojth. See To 
15 o» now, and Borough, which, however, is' a 
false spelling; the 'word being, in our old author^ 
usually bm nr, borrow, or ftgrrre.] Obsolete^ 

•This was the first source of shepheada’ sorow. 

That now nill be quitt with bailq nor borow. 

Spenser, Skep. Cal. Map. 

Bo’it Rowe u. n. s. [from borrow.'} 

1. He that, borrows-; he that takes money upon trust; 

opposed to lender. - 

His talk is of nothing but of bis poverty, for ftsir belike lest 
I should have proved a young borrower. Sidneu'. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. Shakspearr. 

(Jo not my horse the better, 

1 must become a borrower of the night 

For a diujv hour or twain. Shakspearr. 

Llwf you invert the covenants of her trust. 

Ami harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms. Milton, Com. 

2. He that takes what is another’s, and uses'it as his 
own. 


Some say, that I am a great borrower; hoWtver, none of 
my creditors have challenged me. for it. Pope. 

Bo'rrowing.% 11. s. [from borrow .] The act of 

borrowing: the tiling borrowed. 

Borrowing dulls the cdite of husbandry, Shaksjteare, Hamlet, 

Borrowing, if it be not bettered by the borrower, among good 
authors is accounted plagiaric. Mi/Ion, Kkonoelastts. 

Yet are not these thefts, but borrowings; not impious 
falsities, but elegant flowers of speech. 

Bp. 'Captor, Artif. Handsomeness, p. i(ij. 

Bo'rshoi.df.r.* n. s. [from bornreo and hold old Fr. 
barisaldrr, Kell 111111.] 

Tenne tythings make an hundred ; and five wade a lathe or 
wapentake; of which teune, each 0110 was bound for mint her ; 
and the eldest or l>est of them, whom they called the tvthiiiginnn 
or borwldn, that is, the eldest pledge, became btireiy for all 
the rest. u Spenser Ireland. 

Bo'scage. n. s. [boscage, Fr.] ’’ 

1 . Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent our course thither, where wc saw the appearance 
of land; and the next day, we might plainly discern that it 
was a land 1! it to our sight, and lull ol’ boscage, wliich made it 
sin u the more dm k. Baron. 

2 . •'Flic 1 representation of woods. 

(Ihearlid paintings in feasting and tmnqucting rooms; graver 
stories in galleries; lundskips and boscage, and such wild works, 
in open terraces, OT summer-houses. H'otlon. 

Bosh.* n. $. Tliis is a provincial word of Norfolk, 
in wliich “ to cut a bosk” js, to make a figure. It 
seems to have a simiUm meaning in the following 
passage. 1 

A man who has learned but the bosh of an argument, that 
has only seen the shadow of a syllogism, and but barely heard 
talk of rhetoriek and poetry, may by the use of this science, 
and a little modern effrontery, baffle one of real learning, 
silence genius itself, and put the most exalted merit out of 
countenance. Student, ii. 487. 

Bo'sky. atlj^ [bosqm, Fr.] Woody. 
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And will) each etd of thy blue boar do ; stbcrown 
bosky awes, 'and my unshfubb’d down. Shfkspeare. 

/ S know each lane, and every alley green, 

Djjp^e, «r Iriishy dell, of this wood, 

And {piery&at^gbourn from to side. W'MiUon, Com. 

BO'SOM.^H. s. [bopne, bopom, Sax.] 

„ ith^prms holding any thing to the 
' ■ flbroast. 

2. The breasf^the liea#. ^ 

: .f * ^ Gur good old friend, 

Lay CMnforts toyour bosom*; and bestow 
' Your nfecdful counsel to our businesses. Shalespeare. 

3. Hie folds of the dress that cover the breast. 

Put now thy hand into thy bosom* and he’uut his hatid into 
r‘"\His bosom; and when he took it Twit, behold his hand was 
leprous as snow. Exodus, iv. 6. 

4. Inclosure; compass; embrace. t 

Unto laws thus rceeiveAby a whole church, they which live 
within the bosom of that cnft'ch, must not think it a matter in¬ 
different, either to yield, or not to yield, obedience. Hooker. 

5. The breast, as the scat of t lit* passions. 

Auger resteth in the bosoms of fools. Jiccles. vii. 9. 

From jealousy’s tormenting strife 
For ever be thy baton freed. Prior. 

Unfortunate Tallarrl! O, who can name § 

'Hie pangs of rage, of sorrow, and of shame; 

That with mix’d tumult in thy bosom swell’d. 

When first thou saw’st thy bravest troops repell’d ! Adtlison. 

Here acting bosoms wear a visage gay. 

And stifled groans fmpient the ball and play. Vying. 

6 . The breast, ns the scat of tenderness. * 

Their sou! was poured out into their mothers bosom. 

Lamentations, ii. 1 1. 

No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; » 

There they alike in trembling hone repose, 

The bosom'of his father and his (rod. Cray. 

7. The breast, as the receptacle of secrets. 

If I covered my transgression as Adam, by hiding my iniquity 
in my bosom. Job, xxxi. jj. 

8. Any receptacle close or secret; as, the bosom of the 
earth ; the bosom of the deep. 

9. The tender affections; kindness; favour. 

Whose age. has charms in it, whose title more, 


Shat, spcari 
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Milton, V. I,.- 


To pluck the common bosoms on his side. 

To whom the great Creator thus reply’d: 

O Son, in whom mv soul hath chief delight; 

Son of my bosom, Son who art alone. . 

My word, my wisdom, and effectual might. 

10. Inclination; desire. Not used. 

• If you ran pare your wisdom 

In that; ? n<), l P 111 * 1 that I could wish it go, 

YowjSbaU have your bosom on this wretch. Shakspeare. 

Bosom, in composition, implies intimacy; confidence ; 
fondness, $*.<£ . 

No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom-interest ; go, pronounce his death. Sbakspcarc. 

This Antonio, 

Being the bosom-lover of my lord, 

Must needs Ik? like my lord. Shakspeare. 

Those domestirk traitors, hosom-lhicrrs y 
Whom custom hath call’d wives; the readiest helps 
To betray the heady husbands, rob the easy. 11 . Jonson. 

He sent, for bis bosom-friends, with whom he most confidently 
consulted, and shewed the paper to them; the contents where¬ 
of he could not conceive. Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendship is that which is here spe¬ 
cified in the text, a communication of secrets. A bosom-see ret, 
and a bosom-friend, are usually put together. South, Scrm. ii. 64. 

She who was a bosom-friend of her royal mistress, he culls a% 
insolent woman, the worst of her sex. Addison. 

To Bo'som. j>. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclose in the bosom. 

Bosom up my counsel; 

You’ll find it wholesome. Shakspeare. 
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* I do not think my sister so to'Sfek, 'i « 

Or ap unprincipled in virtue’s l>ook. 

Ami the sweet peace that goodneaviwom ever. MUtodfCom. 
2. To cojapcal in privacy. 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow’rs,, " 

That opeh now their choicest bosom’d smelts)' 

Reserv’d for night, andrkept for thee in store. Milton, f. L. 

Towers and battlements it sees. 

Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps sonic beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. Milton, L’Al. 

To happy convents, bosom’d deep in vines. 

Where slumber abbots, purple as their wirffc. Pope. 

Bo'son. n. s. [corrupted from boatswain.'] 

The harks upon the billows ride. 

The master will not stay; 

The merry boson from his side 
His whistle takes, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad’s delay. Dryden. 

Bo'sguF.T.* n. s. See BiIsket. 

BO.SS. f~ n. s . [busse. Tout, and bosse, Fr.] 

1. A stud; an ornament raised above the rest of the 
work; a shining prominence. 

What signifies beauty, strength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy bosses ? I.’ Estrange, 

This ivory, intended for the bosses of a bridle, was luid up 
for a prince, and a woman of Curia or Maeonia dyed it. Pope. 

2. The part rising in the midst of any thing. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
bosses of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A boss made of wood, with an iron hook, to lmng on the 
laths, or 011 a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxon. 

If a close appulsc be made by the lips, then is framed M; if 
by the boss of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then 
K. Holder. 

Bo'ssed.# aeJJ. [Fr. bosse. Bosen out, strutting, or 
swelling out. Unguium, Pfompt. Parv.] Studded. 
Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with gold. 

Shakspcurc, Tam. of the Shrew. 


Bo'ssace. n. s. [in Architecture.] > 

1. Any stone that has a projccturc, and is laid in a 
place in a building to be afterwards carved. 

2. Rusliek work, which consists of stones, which seem 

to advance beyond the naked of a building, by 
reason of indentures or channel, left, in the joinings : 
these are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and called 
rusliek quoins. Bui/tier’s Diet. 

BoWe.* ad}. [Fr. bosse, bumped out, knobby, 

* Cotgrave.J Crooked; deformed. 

Wives do worse than miscarry, that go their full time of a 
fool with a bt ssiuc birth. Osborne, Ado. to a Son, (ibyit,) p. ; j 

Bossy.# at/j. [Fr. bosse.] Prominent; »t added; 
swelling out. See Bossed. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze, with bossy sculptures graven. 

Milton, P. L.i. 716. 

The «atry juices of the bossy root, [the turnip.] 

• —- . Dyer’s Fleece. 

Bo'svr.j.. if. s. A species of ennefuot. 

Botv'nk .vi..-f ~7 "dj. [Fr. hu! a tuque, from Per am, an 

Bota'ntck. 3 herb.] Relating to herbs; skilled in 
herbs. 

The botanical artist meets every where with vegetables. 

Sir T. Brown's Tracts, p. 6 . 

Some botanical rritieks tell us, the poets have not rightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphosing tho 
sisters of Phaeton into poplars. Addison. 

Some observations concerning plant*, Arc. of his own 5 some 
from his companions in those botaniek studies. 

Worthington to Harliib, If. to. 

3 12 
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Ami to bolaniek land the flowers of health. 

Thomson's Liberty, P. ji, 

Bota'nically.* adv, tjp’om botanical .] After the 
manner of botanists?**' Ash. 

Bota n 5. [from ^ic adj.] He who is skilled 

in plants. ** 

43 ’hat tliere is such an herb, which for some kind of re¬ 
splendency may be calMM aglaophotis, is by all bolanicks or 
herbarists, I have seen, acknowledged. 

M. Camubon, Of Credulity, <$r. p. 80. 
Bo'tanist. n^. [from botany .] One skilled in 
plants; one who studies the various species of 
plants. .* 

The uliginous lacteous matter, taken'notice of by that 
diligent botanist, was only a collection of corals. Woodward. 

Then spring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes. Thomson. 

Botano'logy. n. s. [jSorsHjAoyia.] A discourse upon 
plants. Diet. 

BO'TANY. n. s. [from ( 3 oroin, an herb.] The 
science of plants; that part of natural history 
which relates to vegetables. 

BOTA'JIGO. n. s. [ botarga , Span.] A relishing 
sort of food, made of the rocs of the mullet fish; 
much used on the coasts of the Mediterranean, as 
ait incentive to drink. Chambers. 

BOTCH, n. s. [ boxza , pronounced lotza , Ital.] 

1. A swelling or eruptive discoloration of the skin. 
Time, which rots all, and makes botches pox. 

And, plodding on, must make a calf an ox. 

Hath made a lawyer. v Donne. 

hatches and blains must all his flesh imboss, 

And all his people. Milton, P. L. 

It proves for more incommodious, which, if it were propelled 
in boils, botches, or ulcers, as in the scurvy, would rather 
conduce to health. Harvey. 

2 . A part in any work 111 finished, so as to appear 
worse than the rest. See To Botch. 

With him, 

TO leave no rubs or botches in the wdrk, 

Fleahee, his son, must embrace the fate. Shakspcarc. 

3. An adscititious, adventitious part clumsily added. 

If both those words are not notorious botches, 1 am deceived, 
though the French translator thinks otherwise. Drydcn. 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any British name; 

Yet, making here a perfect hatch. 

Thrusts your poor vowel from his notch. •* Swift. 

To Botch.'}' v. a. [from the old Goth, loci a, to re¬ 
pair, Serenius.] 

1. To mend or patch clothes clumsily. 

Their coats, from botching ni wly brought, are torn. Drydcn, 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had tom and rent. 

Religion and the government. lhuhbras. 

V To put together unsuitably, or unskilfully; to make 
up of unsuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my house, 

And hear thon.t*'""#. how many fruitless pranks. 

This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby ( 

May smile at this. Shakspeare. 

Her speech i» nothing. 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection; they turn at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. Shahspearc. 

For treason botch’d in rhime will be thy bane; 

Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. Dry den. 

Our professor, besides his botching in the words, has sullied 
even the sense. Dent ley’s Lett. p. a 15. 

4. To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, botch’d with stains too foul to name, 

In cradle here renews bis youthful frame. Garth, 
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Bo'tcjieti.'}” n. s. [from botch.] A mender of old 
clothes; the same 'to, a taylor as a cobforto a shoe¬ 
maker. 

No man'Will put his sorjnp to a botche&o r [ere] he bindc 
him prentisc to a taylor. wSir T. Klyol's Xrocemnut, fol.ys. 

He was a botcher's prentice in Paris, from, whence he was 
whipt for getting the sheriff's fool with chi)jlk' Shahspearc. 

hoteliers left old clothes in the lurch, ‘ 

And fell to turn and patch the church. lludihras. 

Botchy. "adj. [from botch.] “ Marked with patches. 
And those boils did run—say so—Did not the ge jerahrun? 
Were not that a botchy core ? Shahtpeare, TrJnnd Cress'. 

Bote. n. s. [bote, Sax. a word now out of use.] 

1. A' compensation of amends for a man slain, which 

is bound to another. Cowel. 

2. It was used for any payment. 

BOTH.-}' adj. [Goth, ba, bajofhs ; Sax. ba, both; ba 
tpa, both two, i. e. two '''together. So Chaucer, 
“ On- bo/he labour,” Tr. and Cress, i. 973. The 
labour of ns both together. In old Eng. bathe, 
beath, and baith, are found for both; the two last 
of which are still northern pronunciations.] The 
two; as we,11 the one as the other. Et F un~S,- 
V autre , Fr. It. is used only of two. • 

And the next day, both morning and afternoon, lie was kept 
by our party. Sidney, b. n. 

Moses and the prophets, Christ and his apostles, were in 
their times all preachers of God’s truth; some by word, sonic 
by writing; some by both. Hooker, v. ^ 19. 

Which of them shall I take ? 
hath? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive. Shakspeare. 

Two lovers cannot share a single lied; 

As therefore both are equal in degree, 

The lot of both he left to destiny. Drydcn. 

A Venus and a Helen have been seen, 
hath perjur’d wives, the goddess and the queen. Granville. 

Both. conj. [from the adjective.] As well: it lias flic 
conjunction and to correspond with it. 

A great multitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks 
believed. Acts,*, iv. 1. 

Power to judge both quick and dead. MiUon, P. L. 

hath tile Roy was worthy to lie prais’d. 

And .Stimichoii has often made me long - ■. 

To hear, like him, so sweet a song. Drydcn. 

7 o Bo'thek.* r. a. [This word Mr. Malone believes 
to have been first used in Ireland. It is also a Cor¬ 
nish word. It is not found in serious writing. The 
substantive bother is sometimes used in common con¬ 
versation.], To perplex and confound by senseless 
loquacity; to tenze by constant solicitation; td make 
a stunning noise. 

With the din of which tube my head you so bother, 

That I scarce can distinguish my right ear from t’other. Swift. 
Bo'tkyoid. adj. [( 3 oIfvonl»f.] Having the form of a 
bunch of grapes. 

‘The outside is thick set with botryoiil efflorescenries, or small 
knobs, yellow, bluish, and purple; all of a shining mctallick 
hue. Woodward. 

Bots. n. s. [without a singular.] A species of small 
worms in the entrails of horses; answering, perhaps, 
to the ascarides in human bodies. 

Pease and beans are as dank, here as a dog, and that is die 
next way to give poor jades the bots. Shakspcm-e. 

BO'TTLE.-f - n. s. [Fr .bouteille; Span, bntella ; Ital. 
botteglia; low Lat. butellus s Graeco-Barb. ( 3 £fh{, 
a cup or flagon, Gloss. Vet. V. Meursii Lexic. 
{3». : tivo>.] 

1. A small vessel of glass, or other matter with a 
narrow mouth, to put liquqgf in. 
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The shepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold f|in drink out of his leather bottle. 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicate** ,, Shakspeare. 

. ,,, Many have a manner, afte*. other men’s speech, to shake 
their heads.' A great officer wbuld say, it watfSs men shake a 
bottle, to sce if there was any Wit in their heads, or no. Baron, 
Then ifthvplc in glass thou wouldst confine, 

, Let thy ctmaoottle be entirely dry. Bin". 

He threw into the enemy’s ships earthen bottles filled with 
serpents, whidftput the crew in disorder. Arbuthnpt on Coins. 

2, A quantity of winc**usually put into a bottle; a 

• quart. • 

Shyyou shall stay, and taltc t’other bottle. Spert. No. 46*. 

3. A quantity of hay or grass bundled up. [Fr. botte 

. de ptiille.~] • 

Methinks I have a great desire to*a bottle of hay; good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no fellow. Shdkspcarc. 

But I should withgrjn one day, and pass 
To a lock of hay, that^hui bottle of grass. Donne. 

To Bo'ttjle. t». a. [fronSthe noun.] To inclose in 
bottles. , 

You may have it a most.cxcellent cyder royal, to drink or 
to bottle. ' Mortimer. 

, Wlien wine is to be bottled off, wash your bottles imme¬ 
diately before you begin; but be sure not to drain them. Swift. 
BoVfLE is often compounded with otly>r words; its, 
bottle-friend) a drinking-friend ; bottle-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion, has been the di¬ 
version of his friends. Addison. 

Bo'ttled. V- adj. [from bottle. 4 ] Having a belly pro¬ 
tuberant like a bottle. 

Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled spider ? 

Shakspeare, K, Rich. Til. 
Bo'ttte-ale.-* v. s. [from bottle and alej] What we 
now Call bottled-ale. * 

7 'he Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses. 

Shakspeare, T'w. Slight. 

Selling cheese and prunes, 

And retail’d bottle-ale. Bcaiint. and Ft. Captain. 

BoVile-fi.oweu. n. .s'. Ict/nnns, Lai.] A plant. 
Bo'ttlesckew. n. s. [from bottle, and seme.] A screw 
to pull out the cork. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of bis boUleserew 
in two days, by trying which is hardest, the point of the screw, 
or the neck ot the bottle. Swift. VI 

Bo'ttunv..# n. s. [from bo/llc.’] The operation of 
putting liquors into bottles. 

Around the common room 
I puff’d my daily pipe’s perfume; 

Rode for a stomach, and inspected, 

At annual boitlings, corks selected. 

T\ lt'arton, Progr. of Discontent. 

BO / TTOM.'j~ n. $. [borm, Saxon; bodern. Germ.] 

1. The lowest part of any thing. 

The vail of the, temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom. St. Matt, xxvii. 51. 

2 . The ground under the water. 

Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it, and covcrcth the 
bottom of the sea. Job, xxx\i. yo. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d so clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dry den. 

3. The foundation; the ground-work. 

On this supposition my reasonings proceed, and cannot he 
affected by objections which arc far from being built on the 
same bottom. Atterbury. 

4. A dulc; a valley; a low ground. 

He stood among the myrtle trees that were in the bottom. 

Zeeh. i. 8. 

In the purlieus stands a shccp-cote, 

West of tnis place: down in the neighbour bottom. Shakspeare. 

On both the shores of that fruitful bottom, are still to tie 
seen the marks of ancient edifices. Addison on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be seen: the inhabitants of 
such an earth could have o^jf the prospect of a little circular 
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plain, which would appear to have an acclivity on ail sides; 
so tiiat every man would fancy himself the lowest, and that he 
always dwelt and moved in a bottom. TfesUley. 

5. 'Flic part most remote worn the view; the deepest 
P ar .t- 

llis proposals and arguments should with freedom be exa¬ 
mined to flic bottom, that, if jherc Be any mistake in thenu no¬ 
body may be misted by his reputation. VSOcke. 

6. Bound; limit. 

But there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness. Shakspeare. 

7. The utmost extent or profundity of any man’s ca¬ 
pacity, whether deep or shallow. 

I will fetch off these justices: 1 do see the bottom of Justice 
Shallow: how subject we old men arc to lying! Shakspeare. 

8. The last resort; the remotest cause; first motion. 

He wrote many things which arc not published in his name; 
and way at the bottom of many excellent counsels, in which he 
did not appear. t Addison. 

9. A ship; a vessel for navigation. <s 

A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 

With which, such seathful grapple did he make 

With the most noble bottom of our fleet. Shakspeare. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted; 

Nor to one place. Shakspeare. 

We have memory, not of one ship that ever returned, and 
but of thirteen persons only, at several times, that chose to 
return in our bottoms. Bacon. 

He’s a foolish seaman, 

Thai when his ship is Jinking, will not 

Unlade his hopes mto another bottom. Denham. 

He [Hits to sea upon his own bottom; holds the stern himself; 
mid now, if ever, we may expect new discoveries. Norris. 

He spreads his canvas, with his pole lie steers, 

The freights of flitting ghosts in his jliin bottom bears. Dryden. 

10. A chance; an adventure; slate of hazard. 

He begun to say, that himself’and the prince were too much 
to venture in oil a bottom. Clarendon. 

We are embarked with them on the same bottom, and must 
be partakers of their happiness ormiisery. Spectator, No. 17.;. 

11. A ball of (bread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of thread, close 
wound up. . Bacon, 

Silkworms finish their bottoms in about fifteen da\ s, Mortimer, 
Encli Christmas they accounts did clear, 

And wound their bottom round the jear. Prior, 

12. Bottom of a lane. The lowest end. 

13. Bottom if brer . The grounds, or dregs. 

To Bo'ttom. v. ti. [front the noun.] 

1. To build upon to fix upon as a support: with 
011. * 

They may have something of obscurity, as being bottom'd 
ay on, and fetched from the true nature of the things. llalc. 
l’ride lias a eery strong foundation in the mind; it is W- 
ijfowed upon sell-love. Collier. 

The grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning, are but 
apart; something is left out, which should go into the reck¬ 
oning. Tonic. 

Action is supposed to be bottomed upon principle. Athrbury. 

2 . To wind upon something; to twist thread round 
something. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love forjiin). 

Lest it shonlil ravel, and be good to none, * 

You must prcniilc to bottom it on me. Shakspeare. 

To Bo'ttom. r. n. To rest upon as its ultimate sup- 
porf. 

Vinci out upon what foundation any proposition, advanced, 
bottoms; and observe the intermediate ideas, by which it ii 
joined to that foundation upon which it is erected. Locke. 

Bo'ttomed. adj. [from bottom .] Having a bottom; 

it is usually compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats, to 
transport the land-forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Bacon. 
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Bo'ttomi.es». adj. [from bottom.'] Without a bbt- 
lom; fathomless. r* ,r 

Wickedness may wclFbe. compared to a bottomless pit, into 
■which it is easier ti» keep Ohe’s self from fullmjjj I, than being 
fallen, to give one’s self any stajrfrnm falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my sorrow deep, having no-bottom ? 

Tktt be my passions Wriwi/fl« with them. Shakspearc. 

Him the Ahmghty Power 
Hurl’d headlong, flaming from the etherial sky, 1 
To bottomless perdition. Milton, 1 ’. T. 

Bo'ttomky. n. s. [in navigation anti commerce.] 
The act of borrowing money on a ship’s bottom : 
that is, by engaging the vessel for the repayment of 
it, so ns that, if the ship miscarry,.the lender loses 
the money advanced; but if it arrives safe at the 
end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with it certain premium or interest agreed on ; and 
this oil pain of forfeiting' the ship. Harris. 

Boncju:.* n. s. See Hough. 

Bob’ ate.# 7 i. s. [I. at. bavata.] A bovate (oxgang) of 
laud is as much as one yoke of oxen can reasonably 
cultivate in a year. Hum, Hist. of'Cumb. Gloss. 
TiO'UCHET. it. s. [French.] A sort of pear. 

Boud. n. s. An insert which breeds in malt; called 
also a xveevil. Dirt. 

To Bough, v. n. {bouge, Fr.] To swell out. 

Bough.# v. s. fa corruption of the French louche. 
Jimtgc of court is an expression of our okl language 
for the “ allowance to the officers of the court,” 
Jiouch ait corn', allowance of diet at the king’s table, 
lvelliam. Avoir boin hc ii cow, to eat and drink scot- 
free ; to be in ordinary at court. Cotgravc.] Pro¬ 
visions; meat and drink. Not now in use. 

They knock’d hypocrisy o’ the pate, and made room Ibr a 
bombard-man that brought bouge for a country lady or two, 
that filiated, he said, with fasting for the. fine sight since seven 
o’clock in the morning. Ji.Jonson, Mnsijucsal Cant. 

Bough, n . s . [boj, Sax. the gftjs mute.] An arm or 
large shoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not 
always distinguished from it. 

A vine-labourer, finding a bough broken, took a branch of 
the same hough, and tied it about the place broken. Sidney. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 

And at his feet their laurel houghs did throw. Spenser, F. Q. 
From the hough 

She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Millai, P. L. 

As the dove’s Hi ;ht did guide JF.neas, now 
Mav thine, conduct me to the golden bough. Denlinm. 

Under some fav’rito myrtle’s shady houghs. 

They sneak their passions in repealed vows. Roscommon. 

See now, on every bough, the birds express, 

In their sweet notes, their happiness. Drydrn. 

’Tvvas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 

And see the boughs with happy burdens bend. Pope. 

Bought.T [Sax. bolite.] peter, and participle of To 
buy; winch see. 

The chief were these who not for empire fought, 

But with tbuicAlfil'd their country’s safety bought. Pope. 

BOUGHT.'}* n. s. [Tout, bocht, buclit , <.n inclosure, a 
fence of stakes; from bogen. to bend, bow, or in¬ 
flect. Sax. bojehe, baaed.] 

I. A twist; a link ; a knot. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds,— 

"Whose wreathed boughts whenever he unfolds, 

And thick entangled knots adown does slack. Spenser, F. Q. 
Immortal verse. 

Such as the inciting soul muy pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bought 

Of linked sweetness, long draw out. Milton, It Pens. 

a. A flexjre. 
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The flexure of the joints is not the same in elephants ns in 
other quadrupeds, but Bearer unto those of n n«in; the bought 
of the tbrc-lcgs not direcd^ .backward, but lathnmft|.«n«l some¬ 
what inward. a ’ ffr. Brown, Vulgrtr Errours. 

3. Thai putt of a sling miich contuins the slouP. 

The soult. of thine enemies, them shall He sting out as out of 
the middle of a sting: [In the margin,] in.the midst of the 
bought of u sling. ' 1 Sam. xxv. ii). 

Bo'ughty.# adj. [from bought.] Crocked; bending. 

Not in use. hjfrcnvood. 

IIOUTLI.ON. n.s. [French.] Broth; soup; any 
thing made to be supped: a term used in cookery. 
Bo'ulukic Walls, [in architecture.] Walls built of 
round flint-u or pebbles, laid in a strong mortar; 
used w here the sea has a beach cast up, or where 
there are plenty of flints. _____ ltuild. Did. 

To Boult, v.a. See To Bomb" 

To BUl'NCF.'J- v. n. [a vford formed, says Skinner, 
from the sound.] 

x. To fall or fly against any tiling with great force, so 
as to rebound. 

The fright awaken’d Areite with a start, 

Agtbnst Ins bqsom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dry dev. 

2. To spring; to make a sudden leap; a sudden ex¬ 
plosion. 

High nonsense is like beer in a bottle, which lias, in reality, 
no strength and spirit, hut frets, and Hies, and bounces, and 
imitates (he passions of a much colilur liquor. Addison. 

They bounce from their nest, 

Xo longer will tarrv. Stay?. 

Out bounc’d the mastiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double swiftness fled. S<eift. 

3. To make a sudden noise. 

Just, as I was putting out my light, another bounces as hard 
as he can knock. "Swift. 

4. To boast; to bully: a sense only used in familiar 
speech. 

He gives away countries, and disposes of kingdoms; and 
tanners, blusters, and swaggers, as if he were really sovereign, 
lord and sole master of the universe. , t 

Lowth's Letter In Wurburton , p. it. 

5. To lie bold, or strong. 

Forsooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your buskin’d mistress, and vour warriour love, 

To Theseus must be wedded. Shakspetrc , 

6 . In the preceding instance bound lift, applied to au; 
Amazon, may mean what Dr. Johnson asserts, to be 
bold or strong. But this word was often formerly 
applied to the fair sex merely to denote a super¬ 
abundance of excellence, or cause of admiration, in 
them; and was also applied to things. We use 
brave in a similar manner. 

I saw tlie bouncing hcllihone, 

Tripping over the dale alone;— 

She sweeter than the violet. Spenser, She;/. Cal, August. 

With lofty luring lookes, they, [ladies] bouncing brave, 
r T!ic highest place in all men’s sight imi-t lime. 

J\lir. Jor Magistrates, p. *17. 
We have had a merry and a lusty ordinary. 

And wine, and good meat, and a bouncing reckoning. 

Prawn, and Ft. Wild (loose Chore. 

Bounce,”!' n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. A strong sudden blow.. 

The bounce burst ope the door; the scornful fair # 
Kelentless look’d. Dryden. 

As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on a subject Ibr 
my next Spectator, I heard two or three irregular bounces at my 
landlady’s door; and upon the opening of it, a loud cheerful 
voice inquiring whether the philosopher was at home. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 383. 

2. A sudden crack or nois 
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Wlmt cannoneer begot this lusty blood? 

He speak* plain cmifton fire, arid woke, an i bounce; 

Hb gtveiKtbe bastinado’ with, his torntue. S/iuksprare. 

Two hted-ijuts I threw into (fcphnif, & 

And to each ifut I gave a sweetheart’s liaino; 

This with the loudest bounce me sore amaz’d, 

That in a flame of brightest colour blaz’d. flay. 

3. A boast; u threat: in low language. 

Bo'unceh. n.sc [from bounce.] A boaster; a bully; 

aa empty threatener : in colloquialspecdfi*’' 

BOUND . 1 "f 11. s. [Sax bunbe, from buiban, to bind , 
Old Fr. bundcs, limits. Kdliam.] 
t. A limit; a boundary; that by which any thing is 
terminated. ( 

Illimitable ocean ! without bound; , 

Without diinemion; where length, breadth,and hightli, 

And time, and place, ta^loM. • Milton, I'. L. 

Those vast Scythian i^sjons were separated by the natural 
bounds, of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marshes. Temple. 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’s bounds, , 

Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds. Dry den. 

Through all th’ infernal bounds. 

Which flaming I'hlegetlion surrounds, 

Sad.Oipliens sought his consort lost. Pope. 

2 . A limit by which any excursion is restrained. 

Until he set bounds between their love and me ? 

1 am their mother, who Shall liar me from them ? Shakspeare. 

Stronger and fiercer bv restraint lie roars, 

And knows no bound, but makes bis pow’r his shores. Denham. 

Am hound .1 made with body, even adamantine walls, art* far 
from putting a stop to the mind, in its progress in space. l.ockc. 

3. [from To bound, v. ;/.] A leap; a jump: a spring. 

, Do hut note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful ami uuhamlled colts, t 

fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 

Shakspeare. 

The horses started with a sudden bound. 

And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. Addison. 

Dextrous lie ’scapes if;, couch with nimble hounds, 

Whil t cv’rv honest tontrue St .p I'.ief resoe uls. day. 

4. A rebound ; the leap of something Hying back by 
the force of the blow. 

These inward disgusts are but flic first bound of this hall of 
contention. Decay of Pietyt 

To Bound, v. a. [from the noun.] ' 

r. To limit: to terminate. 

A loilv tow’r, and st rous: on every side, 
s With treble walls, which Phlegothon surrounds. 

Whose fierv flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden. 

2. To restrain; to coniine. 

Take but decree away, 

The bounded waters # 

Wftuldlill their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe. Shakspeare. 

3. Sometimes with/«. 

" My mother’s blood 

Huns on tho dexter check, and this sinister 

Pounds in my sire’s. Shakspeare. 

To BOUND, v. n. [fjoudir, Fr.] # 

1. To jump; to (spring; to move forward by leaps. 

Torrismuud appear’d. 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er, 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden. 

Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

Pan'ing with hope, he tries tne furrow’d grounds. Pope. 

When sudden through the woods a bounding stag 
ltfcsh’d headlong down, and plung'd amidst the river. Rowe. 

Warbling to the vary’d strain, advance 
Two sprightly youths, to form the bounding dapee, Pope. a ; 

2. To rebound; to fly back by repercussion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our English,'’ 

That beiug dead, like to the bullets grazing, 

Breaks out into a second course of mischief. Shakspeare. 

To Bouse. » a. To Make to bound. 


& & V 

If I might UiflH for my lore, or bound, my hone for her 
fuvotits, I would lay on like a butcher, and sit like a jackanapes, 
never ofti : Shakspeare. 

If lovc.wjnbitious, sought a match of birth, 

Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch,? Shakspeare. 
Bound.'}' pret. and paptieif.puss. of bind. [Sax. bohb.] 
Nay, said Pamela, nolle *h^L take that office from myself 
being so much hound osi am wmv education. Monty. 

This is Antonio, 

To whom 1 am so infinitely bound.— ■ yjy, 

— You should in all sense lie much bound to him ; 

For, as I'hear, lie was much bound for you. Shakspeare. 

The gentleman is learn’d, a most rare speaker, 

To nature none more bound. Shakspeare. 

The bishops of 'lungarv, being wonderfully rich, were bound 
to keep great numbers of horsemen, which they used to bring 
into tile field. JCnol/fi. 

They summoned the governor to deliver it to them, or else 
they would not leave one stone upon another. To which the 
governor made no other rcplf, than that he was not bound to 
repair it; Imt, however, he would, by God's help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon. 

Bound.-}' adj. [a word of doubtful etymology, Dr. 
Johnson says. lt,is a common word still in the 

North of Fngland for going, or ready, and is pro¬ 
nounced bovy/c ; “ where are you bovine to,” i. e. 
whither are you going ? or where are you bound 
to ? Bonn is used for ready by Chaucer, and other 
of our old writers.. So it is still employed in Scot¬ 
land. Ruddiman and Chalmers derive the word 
from the Sax. abunben, expedites, which, even if 
l ightly translated, Us l)r. Jamieson has observed, 
seems to bo an insulated term, not allied to any 
other words in that language; and therefore the 
origin, given by Dr. Jamieson, from the Su. Goth. 
boa, to prepare, to make ready, of which boen or 
boin is the participle, must bo preferred.] Destined ; 
intending to come to any place. 

His he tluit care, whom most it doth concern, 

Said he; but whither with such hasty flight 

Art thou now bound ? for well might I discern 

Great cause, that carries thee so swift and light. Spenser, F. Q. 

To lie bound for a port one desires extremely, and sail to it 
with a fair gate, is very pleasant. Temple. 

Willing we sought your shores, and hither bound. 

The port so long desir’d, at length we found. Dryden. 

Boh n da it v. n. s. [from bound.] Litnit; bound. 

He suffers the continence and clamours of the people to pass 
all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. 

Ring Charles. 

Sensation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts; 
beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
fible to advance. Locke. 

Grent'purt of our sins consist in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary pursuits of life; so that our reformation mux - 
appear, by pursuing them within the boundaries of duty. Reg < /■'. 
Bo UN den.*}* participle passive of bind. [Max. bunbcii.J 
Not n«)w miirli in use. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I «hail desire more love and knowledge of you.— 

— I rest much Imundeu to you : fare you well. Shakspeare. 
AVe also post humbl y besought him To ueec.pt ot us as his 

true servants, by as just a right as ever men on earth were 
bouuden. _ Bacon. 

To he careful for a provision of all necessaries for ourselves, 
and those who depend on us, is a buundan duty. Rogers. 
Bo'uniikni.v.* adv. [from buunden.] Inaboundcn 
or dutiful manner. Obsolete. 

Your ladishippcs daughter, most bovndenly obedient. 

Transl. of Ocitin's Sermons, (iy8j,) Epist. Dedicai. 

Bo'undek.# ». s. [from bound.’] 

1. A limiter ; he who imposes bounds. 

Now the bounder of all these, is only God himself; who is 
the bounder of ah things. Folherby’t Atheomastix, p. J74. 
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2. ,\ boundary. Sometimes written boundure. 

7 'he baumUirt' of Alexander's march into India being in the 
tract obscure, J Sir T. Herbert'! Travels, p. *54. 

Kingdoms arc bound within their bounders, a 1 )" it were in 
bauds; and shut up within their'limits, as it were in prison. 


Bo'kN'DINCS-STONF. 

Bound-stunk. 


*?7 

^ n. 
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Fotkerby's At/icumastjx, p. *74. 
'A stage to play with. 


da I ;«n post a l>o> ; •> 

A sSptrc’s but a play-tnhig, and a globe 
A bigger bounding- stone. Dryden. 

Bo'u NDUF.ss. adj. ffvom bound.} Unlimited; nn- 
confitiod; immeasurable; illimitable. 

Beyond rlie infinite and boundless reach ' 

Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death. 

Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shalcspenre. 

Ilea, hi has of right all victory design’d ; 

Whence boundless power dwell,!, in 11 will confin’d. r Dryden. 

..Man seems as boundless in his desires, as God is in his being; 
and therefore nothing hut God himself ran satisfy him. South. 

Though wo make duration boundless as it is, we cannot ex¬ 
tend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to 
find a reason, why any one should doubt that he fills immensity. 

Locke. 

Some guide the course of wand’ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. Pope. 

Bo'undlfss.yess. n. s. [from boundless.} Exemption 
from limits. 


God has corrected the boundlessness of his voluptuous desires, 
by stinting his strength, and contracting his capacities. South. 
Bo'untfous.'J' adj. [from bounty, old Fr, bountenouse .] 
Liberal; kind; generous; munificent; beneficent: 
a word used chiefly in poetry for bountiful. 
livery one. 

According to the gift, which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d. Shakspeare. 

Her sou! abhorring avarice. 

Bounteous ; but almost bounteous to a vice. Dryden. 

Bo'unteously. adr. ffroni bounteous .] Liberally * 
generously; largely. 

He bounteously bestow’d uncnvv’d good 
On me. * ' Dryden. 


Bo'uNTEousNESs.*f'«.ai.[from bounteous.} Munificence: 
liberality; kindness. Dr. Johnson cites a passage 
from the Psalms to illustrate this word, where the 
real word, however, is jdetileoitsness. “ Thou fillest 
all things living with plenteousncss.” Ps. cxlv. 16. 

’Bo'untiful. adj. [from bounty and full.} 

1. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India. Shakspcare. 

: , ;If you will be rich, you must live frugal; if you will be 
popular, you must be bountiful. Taylor. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
considering the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 

God, the bountiful author of our being. Locke. 

2. It has of before the thing given, and to before the 
person receiving. 

Our king spares nothing, to give them the share of that 
felicity, of which he is so bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden. 

Bo'untifuel, roue, [from bountiful.} liberally; in 
a bountiful manner; largely. 

*' And now tny alms is given, 

And thy poor starv’ling bountifully fed. Donne. 

It is ..affirm'd, that it never raincth in Egypt; the river 
bountifully requiting it in its inundation. Brmon, Vulg. Err. 

Bo'tWTiFUENESS. n. s. [from bountiful .] The quality 
of being bountiful; generosity. 

Enriched to all bountifulness. j Cor. ix. 11. 

Bo'w prjpEAO. 1 n, s. [from bounty ai«l head, or hood. 

BfitfspHEDE. > See Hood.] Goodiicss; virtue. It 
IIHood. j is now wholly out of g#e. 


Thi* goodlyjrmne of temperance. 

Formerly grounded, and jjpt settled a , 

On firm foundation of vdiibountikcad. ' Spdpst'r, F. < 2 , 

How shall frail pen, Wjtk^gar disparaged. 

Conceive stffch sovereign $8ry, and great bountihood? 

Spenser, F.Q. 

BO UNTY.']' n. s. [ bonte, Fr. lountee, old Fr. from 
the Lot. bunitas.} 

1. Generosity; liberality; munificence 

AVe do not so far magnify her exceeding bounty, at to affirm, 
that she bringeth into the wo{hl the sons of men, adorned 
with gorgeous attire. Hooker, iii.$ 4. 

If you knew to whom you shcW this honour, jf. 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

Thifu customary bountyf .an enforce you. Shahspeare. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

ThatUhou inay’st nothing give, that is not thine. Denham. 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtyc kind. 

Bounty welf plac’d preferr’d, and j' tu design’d. 

To all their titles. s’ Dryden. 

2. It seems distinguished from charity, as a present 
from an alms; be|ng used, when persons, not ab¬ 
solutely necessitous, receive gifts; or when gifts 
are given by great persons. 

Tell a miser of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
he will not ur ler.Und it. South. 

Her majesty did not see this assembly so proper to excite 
charity and compassion ; though I Question not but her royal 
bounty will extend itself to them. Addison. 

3. Simply, goodness; agreeably to the original of the 
word. Not now in u»e. Spenser has used the 
adjective bounteous in the same sense. 

I.ct not her fault your sweete affections marre, . 

Ne blott the bounty of all womankind 

’Mon^st thousands good, one wanton dame to find. 

Spenser, F. Q. ill, i. 49. 

Bo'ugUFT.# n. s. [Fr.] A nosegay. Sec Bucket. 

May-baskets; if busket be not there the French bouijiiet, now 
become English. IVarlon, Foies on Milton. 

To Bouiid.# t’. n. [Fr. boarder, from the low Lat. 
burdare, to joke, to jest; which is supposed to be 
adopted from bohotdie.nm , a kind of exercise or 
tilting with spears. V. Du Cange in BoHonwcOM. 
This is one of onr oldest words ; and is still used in 
the North of England, as the substantive also is,, 
for/c.s/.] To jest. liarret and Sherwood.' 

Brethren, quoth he, take kepe what I shal say; 

My wit is great, though that I bourdc and play. C/inucer, Pard,T. 

Boutin.# n. s. [old Fr. bourd, bord, a jest or story. 
V. Lacombe. Sec also To Bourd.] A jest 

They all agreed; so, turning all to game 
And plcasauict bord, they past forth on their way. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. iv. 13. 

Gramercy, Borrill, for thy company, , ,, 

For all thy jests, and all thy merry bourds. 

Drayton, Shej). Earl. p. 53. 

Bo'urder.# n. s. [Fr. hourdeur.} A jester. Huloet. 

Bo'urdinc.ly.# adv. [from bourd.} I11 sport. Huloet. 

'LV Bo'ukgeon.'I' v. n. Ibourgconner, Fr.] To 
sprout; to shoot into branches; to put forth buds. 

And tools to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting prime did inttke them burgein round. 

Spenser, F. Q. vii. vii. 43. 

I fear, I shall begin to grow in love 
With my dear self, and my mqst prosperous parts. 

They do so spring and burgeob. _ B. ./orison's Fox, a. 1. 

Long may the dew of heuven distil upon them, to make them 
bourgeon and propagate among themselves. Howell. 

1 . O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

. , That one miAi bourgeon where another fell! 

Still would Tgive ihee work ! Dryden. 

Bourn.'!' n. s. ffiorne, Fr.] 

Iv A bound; a limit. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vine^krd, none. Skakspesnre, Temp, 
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That undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns* - ’ - S/udspearc, Hamlet. 

False, ' 

As dice are to be wish’d, by one that fixes 

No bourn ’twixt his and mine. ■* S/iakspearc, Wint. Talc. 

2 . [ From bujm, Saxon; burn, Gael, water.] A 
brook; a torrent; whence many towns, seated 
near brooks, have names ending in bourn. It is not 
now used iriVillier sense, though the second con¬ 
tinues in the Scottis!i dialect, Dr. Johnson says. It 
is, however, used still iij the north of England for a 
brook, or small stream oV water. And Milton 
affords a beautiful instance of the wprd, which Ur. 
Johnson has misunderstood; the poet, in his 
landscape, meaning by “ bosky bourn” a rivulet 
skirted with tie-*,; not merely a bouyd or limit, 
sis Dr. Johnson hns^ptod. 

Nc swelling Neptune, lie loud thundering Jove, 

Cmi change my cheer, or make me ever mourn ; • 

My little boat can safely pass this peitlous bourn. Spenser, F.Q. 

And ere the sun had climb’d the eastern hills, 

To gild the. muttering bourns and pretty rills. 

Browne , Brit. Bust. p. 75. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, • 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 

And every bosky 6o«) »*froin side to side. 

Milton, Counts, ver, 31 j. 

Ilot: use.# n. s. See Hu USE. 

To HOUSE.-} ' v. 11. [bio/seil, Dutch.] To drink 
lavishly; to tope. 

As lie rode, lie ".onirwhat ‘■(ill did eat, 

And in his hand did hear a bousing can. 

Of which he sipt. Spenser, F. tl. 1. iv. 22 . 

Though be buitzr his belly full. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. y 81. 

A file of bousing comrades there. C/erelund’s I'ucms, ,(j e. p. 17. 

To House.# t\ a. To swallow. 

To restore and well flesh them, [hawks,] they commonly 
gave them hog’, flesh, with oil, blitter, and honey; and a 
decoction of cinufory to bonze. Sir T. Brown's Trails , p. iij, 

Hou'sv. at], [from house.] Drunken. 

With a long legend of roinantick things, ^ 

Which in his cups the bousy poet sings, JJryilen. | 

The guests upon the day appointed came, 

Each bousy farmer with his simp’ring dame. King. 

BOU r r. 11. s. \_botta, ltnh] A turn ; as much of an 
action as is performed at one time, without inter¬ 
ruption ; a single part of any action carried on by J 
successive intervals. 

The play began: Pas durst not Conns diner; 

But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sulney. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have a bout. Skrdspearr. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

As make your bouts more violent to that end. 

He calls for drink. Shnkspeare. 

If he chance to ’scape this dismal bout, • 

Theformcr legatees are blotted out. Dry den. 

A weasel seized a bat; the bat begged for life: says the 
weasel, I give no quarter to birds: says the hat, l am a 
mouse; look on my body: so she got off for that bout. 

L’ Estrange. 

We’ll see when ’tis enough, 

Vf* it. want the nice concluding bout. King. 

BOUTA'DE .# n. s. [Er.] A whim; a start of 
fancy; an act of caprice. 

Ilis [lord Peter’s] first bout ode was, to kick both their wives 
one morning out of doors, and his own too. 

^ % Tab of a tub. 

BOUTEFEU. n.s. [French.] An incendiary; ajy* 
who kindles feuds ao 4 discontents* Now disused. 1 
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Animated by a base fellow, called John 4 Chamber, a very 
bout,feu, who bora much sway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. ' 1 Bacon. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punish,,, 
the known boutefens, and open incendiaries. Tttur Charles. 

Besides the herd o (Jfostefeut, > " ' . 

We set on work within t^c house. ’Budibras. 

lin UTiSAi.K. ?i. s. [^suppose from bouty or booty, said 
sate.] A salcjjt a cheap rate, as booty or plunder 
is commonly sold. ■ 

To speak nothing of the great boufunle of colleges and 

IIOFTO otirrv , S,r .T.ltayward. 

llOl ll S 1MMEZ. [French.] The last words or 

rlinnes of a tf umber of verses given to be Idled up. 

7 b BOYV.t v. a. [bujnn, Saxon, bogy, S11.] 

1. I o bend, or inflect. It sounds as timo, or how. 

Bow thy heavens, O Lord, nnd come down. Psalm cx liv.t. 
A threepence bow'd would Jure me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. Shtdspeare. 

Orplieus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing. ShaLpcare. 

I can fly, or I can run, 

Quickly to the earth’s green end, 

Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend. Milton, Com. v.loic. 

Some bow the vines, which bury’d in the pluin. 

Their tops in distant arches rise again. Dryden. 

1 he mind has not been made obedient to discipline, when 
at first it was most t cutler and most easy to be bowed. Lorkc. 
2 ‘ ^.° ,^ >eu ^ the body in token of respect or sub¬ 
mission. 

•they came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the 
ground before him. % Kings, ii. I? . 

Is it to bote down his head as a hylrush, and to spread sack¬ 
cloth and ashes under him ? wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord? Isaiah, Iviii.j. 

3. 1 o bend, or incline, in condescension. 

Let it not grieve thee to how down thine ear to the poor, 
and give him a friendly answer. , Ecr/us. iv. g. 

4- To depress: to crush. 

Are you so gospell’d. 

To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 

\\ hose heavy hand hath bow'd vou to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever? ' Shtdspeare. 

Now wasting years my former strength confound. 

Anil added woes may bow me to the ground. Pope, 

lo How.-}* u. a. 1 

1. To bend; to suffer flexure. 

The everlasting mountains were scattered; the perpetual 
hills did Arne. Habakk. iii. 6 i 

1. lo make a reverence. 

Rather let uiy head 

Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any, 

Save to the God of licav’n, and to my king. ‘ Stud sprare. 
This is the great idol to which the world bows; to this v<e 
pay our devoutest homage. Unity oj piety 

Admir’d, ador’d hy all the circling crowd. 

For wheresoe'er she turn'd her face, they bow'd. IP ,/den. 

3. To stoop. 

The people bowed down upon their knees, to drink. 

Judges, vii. 6. 

4. To sink under pressure. 

They stoop, they how down together; they VnuM not de¬ 
liver the htirflen. Isaiah, xlvt; 2. 

Bow. n. s. [from the verb. It is pronounced, like 
the verb, as now, htw.] An act of reverence or sub¬ 
mission, by bending the hotly. *' 

Sonic clergy too she won’d allow, 

Nor quarrel'd at their awkward bow. Swig. 

Bow.-f ti. s. [Sax. boj, boh.] pronounced as grow', 
no, lo, without any regard to the to. 
t. An instrument of war, made by holding wood or 
metal bent with a string, which, by its spring, shoots 
arrows with great force. 

3 K 
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Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bom, 
and go out to the 4 pid, and take me tome vcnisbii. Genesis. 

The white faith of hiat’ry cannot allow. 

That e’er the musket yet could heat the bow. 

f&’i ’ Alleyne's Hen. VII. 

2. A rainbow. 

lio set my bom iri'ihc iud,Bt)d it shall be flflr a token of 
a covenant between me ai)$i$he 1 h .h. Gen. ix. it. 

3. The instrument with whicl ring •instruments are 
*uck. 

x Their instruments were various in their kind 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind : 

The sawtry, pipe, and hautlmy’s noisy band. 

And the soft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 

t Vryden, Fables. 

4. The doubling of n string in .1 slip-knot. This is 
perhaps corruptly used for bought. 

Make a knot, and let the second knot be with a bow. 

. r Wiseman. 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath his bow, sir^thc horse his curb, and the fnul- 
con higsbclls, so man hath his desire. Shahspcarc. 

6 . Bow of a saddle. The bows of a saddle are two 

pieces of wood laid archwise, to receive the upper 
part of a horse’s back, to give the saddle its due 
form, and to keep it tight. Farriers Did. 

7. Bow of a ship. That part of her which begins at 
the loof, and compassing ends of the stern, and 
ends at the sternmost parts of the forecastle. If a 
ship hath a broad bow, they call it a bold boro ; if 
a narrow thin bow, they say she hath a lean bore. 
The piece of ordnance that lies in this place, is 
called the bowpicce ,• and the anchors that hang 
here, are called her great and little bowers. 

8. Bow is also a mathematical instrument, made of 
wood, formerly used by seamen in taking the sun’s 
altitude* 

9. Brno is likewise a beam of wood or brass, with 

three long screws, that direct a lath of wood or steel 
to any arch; used commonly to draw draughts of 
ships, projections of the sphere, or wherever it is 
requisite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-beaked. 11. s. [from bore and bear.'] An under- 
officer of the forest. Cornel. < 

Bow-dent. adj. [from boro and bent.] Crooked. 

A sibyl old, bou-ftent with crooked age. 

That far events full wisely could presage. Milton, Vac. Kv. ' 

Bow-hand. n. s. [from bore and hand.] The hand 
’ ■* that draws the bow- 

Surely he shoots wide on tile bjio-htmd, ami very far from 
tile mark. Spenser on Ireland. 

Bow-leg.# n. s. [from bore and /eg.] A leg crooked 
as a bow. 

Who ffears to set straight, or hide, the unhandsome warping* 
of bow-legs? Up. Taylor, Attif. Handsomeness,,#, bo. 

,]tow-LKoqE4j^-«*y. [from bow and Isg .], Slaving 
‘•crooked legs. 1 

Bow-snof.'f' n. s. [from bow and shot. Sometimes 
' wriuei^Aote-s/nwf.] The space which an arrow may 
pawrn its flight from the bow. 
v ■ She went, and sat her dowu over against him, a good way 
' oft ai it were a bom-shot. • ., Gen. xxi. 16. '■ 

• About a bow-shoot hinctfto the southward, upon the plain 
' or lower ground ; is a high eolipim in perfection. 

. , Sir T. Herbert’s Travels , p. 148. 

Though Jpe were not then a bow shotplf, and made haste; 

' yet,- by that time he was come, the thing was no longer to be 
iee<l> , , , Boyle. 
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Bow-window.# n. s. bow and window.] v A 

wimlow projected^thrown outP'beyond the rest. But 
see Bay-window. / ,, 

Bo'wABi.fr. # adj. [from To iuu>.] Flexible of dispo¬ 
sition. 

If she be a virgin, she is pliable or bowuble. 

Wodrocphe’s Fr. Gram. (1613,) p.32,;. 

To Bo'wel.# v. a. [from the noun,;} To take forth 
the bowels. From this old unnoticed verb comes 
the modern disembowel, and also Shakspcarc’s 
embowel. Shcrwoojl remits bowdled by descnftaille. 

Huloet and Mmsheu. 

BobvKi.-LF.ss. S adj. [from bowel and less.] Without 
tenderness or compassion. 

Miserable men commiserate not themselves; bowd-Lss unto 
other.., aiyl merciless unto their own.bowels. 

s'^Jlrownc, Che. Mora’s, i. 7. 

BO'WEI.y. a. s. Jxnjaul, Fr.] 

1. Intestines; the vessels and organs within the body. 

He smote him therewith in the tilth rib, and shed out liis 
bowels. 1 Sam, xx. 10. 

z. The inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Ruifte, 

Like a bold Hood appear. Shahspcarc, 

liis soldiers spying his undaunted spirit, 

A Talbot! Talbot! cried out aumin, 

And rush’d into the bn wets of the battle. Shahspcarc. 

As lie saw drops of water distilling from the rock, by fol¬ 
lowing the veins, he has made himscif two or three fountains 
in I lie bonds of the mountain. Addison. 

3. The seat of pity, or kindness. 

His bowels tlitl j era upon him. Genesis, xliii. 30. 

4. Tenderness; compassion. 

lie had no other consideration of money, than for the sup¬ 
port of liis lustre; and whilst he could do that, he cared not 
for money ; having 110 bowels in the point of running, in debt, 
or borrowing all he could. Clarendon. 

5. This word seldom lias a singular , except in writers 
of anatomy. 

BO'WER.'f «• *• [not from bough or branch, or 
from the verb bow or bend, as Dr. Johnson asserts; 
but from the Sax. bup, a chamber. Our old lan¬ 
guage sometimes gives it burc; and in Cumberland, 
to this day, a back-room of chamber without a fire¬ 
place, or a little parlour, is called a boor. This 
word of northern origin is in the Goth, bur, a 
cottage;* Thootisc. buer, the same; Icel. bttr, a 
little dwelling, from bouan, to dwell; Dan. Suur, 
an inner room; Dutch, buer, a cottagq. The 
word, thus signifying a small or private abode, 
a place of shade or retirement, was easily trans¬ 
ferred to the place of shelter or retirement, called 

* an arbour. Sec Bun.] 

1. A chamber; a private retirement. 

Goe to my love, where she is earelesse laid, 

Yet in her winter’s bowse not well awake. Spenser, Sonn. Ixx. 

'Flic gyuunt selfc dismnied with that sownu, 

Where he with his Hticssa dalliaunce fownd. 

In haste came rushing forth from inner bowre. 

Spenser, F. Q, i. viii. 5. 

2. A cottage: Harington has so rendered the ex¬ 
pression of Arfosto, lugnrii, agreeably to the old 
usage of bttwer. 

Courtesie o fy-fon cs in simple bowre* 

Is found as grdPSis in the stately towres. 

1 i T-rgrul, of Ariosi, xiv. <S*. 

‘ 3. Any abode or residence^, . . . 
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Wasting' the eountrie with W*fd and with fire. 

Overturning town*, high castles, atul towers, 

Like Mitrif god of war, cnflamed with ire, 

I forced the Frcnchnujji.t’ abandon ^ii^omcir. ^ 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. *8*. 
But, 0 sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musanis from his bower. Milton, II Pent. 

Refresh'd, they wait them to the bower of state. 

Where, circled with his peers, Atridcs sate. Pope, II. 

4. A place covered with the branches of trees or 
plants; a shady recess. 

The pleach&l bower. 

Where honey-suckles, ripcoM 6y tin* sun, 

F orbid the sun to enter. Shakspcare, Much Ado. 

Hand in hand alone they past'd 
On to their blissful bower: — the root 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, » 

I.aurcl and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf? y Milton, P. L. 

lio'wETi.'j* 11. s. [Dr. Jolmson considers this word as 
signifying, in Spenser, a blow, a stroke, from the 
Fr. bourrer , to fall upon. Bty.li the etymology 
and definition are erroneous. The word is used 
- for the shoulder , Sax. boh, Dan. bau. The boaters, 
in anatomy, arc the musculi /lexorcs.] One of the 
muscles which bend the joints. * 

His raw lame urines, whose mighty brawned bowrs 
Were wont to rive stcelc plates, and helmets hew, 

Were eleue consum’d. Spenser, F. Q. i. viii. 41. 

Bo 'we it. 11. s. [from the boat of a ship.] Anchors s» 
called. See Bow. 

To Bo'weh. v. a. [from the noun.] To embower; to 
inclose. 

Thou didst bower the spirit, • 

In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh. Shakspcare. 

To Bo'weh.** z'. 11. To lodge. Obsolete. 

Amongst them all growes not a fi'yrer flowre 
Than is the hloosine of comely conrtesie; 

Which though it on a lowly stake doth bowrc, 

Yet brancheth forth in brat e nobilitic, 

And spreils itself through all civilitie. Spenser, F. < 2 . vi. i. 4. 
Bo'wEuy.^' adj. [from bower.] Imbowering; covering 
with shatle. 

Landslips how gay the bowery grotto yields, 

Which thought creates, and lavish fancy builds. Tiekell. 

Snatch’d through the verdant maze the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders: now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day * 

Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted sweeps. 

Thomson, Spring. 

To Bowge. See To Bouge. 

Bo'wingly.* adv. [from bote.} In a bending manner; 

like a bow, arcuatim. Huloet. 

BOWL.'I' n. s. [buelin, Welsh; which signifies, 
according to Junius, any thing made of horn, as 
drinking cups anciently were. It is pronounced 
bole. So £*r Junius and Dr. Johnson. But the 
word is of northern origin: Ooth. holla , a cup.. 
Sax. bolltu] 

1. A vessel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; 
distinguished from a cup, which is rather deep 
than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine; 

I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shnkspearc. 

If a piece of iron be fastened on the side of a hotel of water, 
a loadstone, in a boat of cork, will make unto it. Broum. 

The sacred priests, with ready knives, bereave , 

The beasts of life, and in full bowls receive 

The streaming blood. " Dryilcn. 

While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the soul, 

With spaftoing plenty crowns the bowl. 

And wit and touai mirth insures. Fenton to Lord Gower. 
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2. The hollow part pf Sisy tiling. ^ 

If you are affiJwed a large silver spoOjT for the Iptchen, let 
halfthefimc/of it be worn out with continual scrapjfig, . Swift. 

3. A basin, or fountain. ‘ , -■«, 

But the main matter is so to convey the water.'^aajit never 
stay cithcEjin the bowl or in the cistipjk. r^pcon. 

BOWL.'f n. s. [ brnle , If'ivH'perhaps from the Lat. 
bulla. It is generally pronounced as^m>, howl.'] 

A round mass,^which may bef rolled alon^Bthe 
ground. ' # 

Like to a bowl upon a subtile ground. 

I’ve tumbled past tne throw. Sltakspcare. 

How finely dost thou times and seasons spin ! 

And make a twist checker'd with night and day ! 

Which as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in,* 

As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 

Like him, who would lodge a bowl upon a precipice, either 
my praise falls hack, or stays not,on the top, but rowls over. 

* Dryden. 

Men may make a game at bowls iu the summer, and a game 
at whisk in the winter. Dennis'e. Letters. 

# Though that piece of wood, which is now a buuT, may lie 
made square, yet, if roundness be taken away, it is no longer a .• 
bowl. Walls, Logick. 

To BowL.'f' i>. a. [old Fr. b^uler.] 

1. To roll as a bowl. 

Break all the spokes and fellies of her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 

• Shakspearc, Hamlet. 

2. To pelt with any thing rolled. 

Alas! I had rather be set quick i’ th* earth. 

And bowl’d to death with turnips. 

Shakspcare, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

To Bowl. * v. 11. To play at boAls. 

Challenge her to bowl. Shakspcare, L. Lab. Lost. 

Bo'wling.# 11. s. [from bowl.] The art or act of 
throwing bowls. 

This wise game of bowling doth make the fathers surpassc 
their children in apish toyes and nio?t delicate dogtrigkes. As 
first for the postures. 1. handle your bowic: 2. advance 

yourbowle; 3. charge your bowle: 4. ayme your Ixiwle: 

5. discharge your bowle: . 6 . plyc your bowle: in whicli last 
posture of plying your bowle you shall perceive many varieties 
L and divisions, as wringing of the necke, lifting up of the 
|\ shoulders, clapping of the hands, lying downu of 0110 sidc-run-' 
ning after the bowle, making long dutifull scrapes and fepi&c. 

Wit and Mirth, by John Taylor, (16*9,) sign. D. S. It. 

In the preceding citation the origin of Addison’s 
exercise of the fan is plainly, I think, to be dis¬ 
covered. 


Many otiicr sports and recreations there be much in use, as 
ringing, bowling, shooting. Burton, Ana/, of Mel. p. 266. 

ij'lio can reasonably deny the lawfulness of many disport* 
and rccreatipus, as bowling or shooting? 

Bp. Sanderson, Serin, p. 11 7. 
Bo'wlder-stones. «. s. Lumps or fragments of 
stones or marble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, 
rounded by being tumbled to and aguin jjy the 
water; whence their name. J Toad ward on fossils., 

Bo'wleh.'J- n. s. [from bowl.] Ho tlmt plays at 
bowls. . + m 

Sisyphus busy left rolling the stone, and is grown a 
bowler. " Jl.Jonson, Masques. 

Who can reasonably think it to be a commendable callings, 
for any man to be a protest bowler, or archer, or ganjcster, ufld ' 
nothing else ? Bp. Sanderson, Scrm$b, liy. 

Bo'w i.iNE.'j- ? ft. s. [A sea term. Su. bogjlina , litre; 
Bt/wEiNG. 5 landiue, Fr. written also boulin and 
• bolin.] A rope fastened to the middle part of the 
outside of a sail; it is fastened in three or four parts 
of the sail, called the /fowling bridle. The use ofithc 
j. bowling is to make the sails stand sharp or close to 
a wind. ... Harris. 
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Slock the Mins there; thou wilfcjkot^, **' 

Wilt thou ? Blow, and split thyself. Shaktpeare, Pericles. 

As if a gentleman of Northamptonshirc, Warwickshire, or 
the Midland, should fetch all the illustrations tohis country- 
neighbours from shipping, and tell them of the main-sheet anti 
the boidin. ■■ B.Jonson, Discoveries. 

JBo'wmng-green. n. s. [fromAoKZ anti green.’f A level 
piece of ground, kept smooth for bowlers. 

A bowl eqiinlly poised, and thrown upon a plain bowthg- 
grrtjj^will run necessarily in a direct line. Bcnlfri /. 

B(#wt,ing-ground.# n. s. [from bowl and ground."] 
The same as bowling-green. 

That (for six of the nine acres) is counted the subtlest bowl¬ 
ing-ground in all Tartary. I/.Joiuvn, Masques. 

Bo'wman. n.s. [from bow and man.] An archer; he 
that shoots'with a ltow. 

Tfic whole city shall flee, for the noise of the horsemen and 
bowmen. > Jcrcm. iv. i<;. 

Bo'wnet.# n. s. [S.-.x. bo^ener.] A wecl, or nel 
made of twigs banned or incurvated, to catch fish. 

To Bowse.# v. n. A sea term, signifying to hale or 
pull together. Chambers. 

Bo'wspiut. n. s. [from the bow of the ship.] This 
word is also spelt bolt sprit; which see. 

To Bo'wssen. v. a. [probably of tbe same original 
with bouse, but found in no filter passage.] To 
drench; to soak. 

The water fell into a close walled plot; upon this wall was 
the frantick person set, and from thence tumbled headlong into 
the pond; where a strong fellow tossed him up and down, un¬ 
til the patient, by foregoing his strength, had somewhat forgot 
his fury: but it there ‘appeared small amendment, he was 
bowssened again and again, while there remained in him any hope 
of life, for recovery. Cnrcw, Sump of Cornwall. 

Bo'wsttung. v. s. [from bow and string.] The string 
by which the bow is Jcept bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowstring, and the little 
hangman dare not shoot at him. Shahspea re. 

Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by striking upon a bow. 
string, if the horn of the bow be held to the ear. Bacon. 

Bo'wYER."j* n. s. [from bow.] 

1. An archer; one that uses the bow. 

Caftfor vengeance from the bowycr king. Dry den. 

2. One whose trade is to make bows. 

Good bows and shafts shall be better known, to the com¬ 
modity of shooters; and good shooting may, perchance, be 
more occupied, to the profit of all howyevs and fletchgrs. 

Ascham, Toxophilus. 

BOX. n. s, [box, Saxon huaiis, Lat.] A tree. 

The leaves are pennated, and evergreen; it httth 
male flowers, that arc produced at remote distances 
from the fruit, on the same tree; the fruit is shaped 
liken porridge-pot, inverted, and is divided into 
three cells, containing two seeds in each, which, 
when ripe, are cast forth by the elasticity of the 
vessels. The wood is very useful for engravers, and 
mathematical instrument-makers; being so hard, 

' dose, and ponderous, as to sink in watfcr. Miller. 

Box, there are two sorts of it; the dwarf box, ami 
A taller sort. The dwarf box is very good for 
borders, and is easily kept in order, with one 
dipping in the year. It will increase of slips set in 
March, or about Bartholomew tide, and will pros¬ 
per on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky 
hills, where nothing else will grow. Mortimer. 
Boxl n. s. [box, 8hx. Imstc, Gehn.] 

I. A case made of wood, or other matter, to hold any 
thing. It is distinguished from chest, as the less 


BOX 

from the greater. IH* supposed to have its name 

from the Aar wood. - '■ 

A magnet, though but m »n ivory bar, will, through the box, 
send forth his embracing Virtue to a beloved needle. 

Sidney, Arc. b. ii. 

About his shelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shaktpeare. 

The lion’s head is to open a most wide voracious mouth, 
which shall take in letters and papers. There will be under it 
a box, of which the key will be kept in my custody, to re¬ 
ceive such papers as are dropped into it. 

, Steele, Guardian, Nos qS. 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, ./. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

2. The case of the mariners compass. 

3. Tl^jt* chest into which money given is put. 

Ho many more, so every one was used, 

That to give largely to the box refuyH.- Spenser. 

4. The scats in the playliy/fsc, where the ladies are 
placed. 

’Tis left to you, the boxes and the pit 
Are sovereign judges i 7 f this sort of wit. - Dryden. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 

To Box.-j' v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclose in a box. 

Box'd in a chair, the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits. 

Swift, City Shower. 

2 . hi naval language, to box the compass, is to re¬ 
hearse the several points of it in their proper order. 

BOX. n. s. [ bock, a check, Welsh.] A blow on the 
head given with the hand. 

For the box o’ th’ car that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

If one should take my hand perforce, and give another a box 
on the ear with it, the law pnnisheth the other. 

Bramhnll against Hobbes. 
There may happeu concussions of the brain from a box on 
tbe ear. IViscnusn, Surgery. 

Olphis, the fisherman, received a box on the ear from Thcs- 
tylis. Addison, Spectator, No. 333. 

, 7 b Box. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight with the 
fist. 

The ass very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themselves 
a-weary, and then left them fairly in the lurch. VEstrange. 

A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his forefeet, as a cat, 
doth her kitlins. Grew. 

The fighting with a man’s shadow consists in brandishing 
two sticks, louden with plugs of lead; this gives a man all the 
pleasure of boxing, without the blows. Spectator,' No. XIj. 

lie hath h ut six duels, and four and twenty boxing matches, 
in defence of his majesty’s title. Spectator, No. big. 

To Box.*j~ v. a. To strike with the fist. 

Let the boy get up ever so often, the other is obliged to box 
him again as often as he requires it. 

Misson's Travels ot er England, p. 304. 

Bo'xKN.'j" adj. [Formerly boxy, Lat. buxeus. Hu- 

Wt.3 

1. Made of box. 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to 
design upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden, Ditfresnoy. 

As lads and lasses stood around. 

To hear my boxen hautboy sound. Hay, Pastorale. 

2. Resembling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang’d to boxen hue, 

And in her eyes the tears arc ever ucw. Dryden , 

Bof'xER.'f n.s. [from box.] A man who fights with 
his fist. 

Castor a horseman, Pollux though 
A boxer was, 1 wist: , . , 

The one was fam’d for iron heel, 

Th* other for leaden fist. ■ Ballad of Si. George for England. 
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To Bo'xhaui,.# v. a. As^a-term. To torn about, 
to veer the ship by a particular method, when the 
swell of the sea renders tackimr impracticable. 

v” ® *(Mmbers. 

BOY. n. s. [bube, Germ. The etymology is not agreed 
on.] 

1. A male child j not a girl. 

Tlic streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing. 

* '/.cch. viii. 5- 

2. One in the state of adolescence; older than an 
initbt) yet not arrived at puberty or manhood. 

Speak thou, boy; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 

Than can our reasons. Shakspcare, Coriolanus. 

Sometimes forgotten things, long cast behind, • 

Hush forward in the brain, and come to mind. 

The nurse’s legends are li^truths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams hut whtt the boy believ’d. _ Drydcn. 

3. A word of contempt lbr young men, as noting their 

immaturity. , 

Men of worth and parts will not easily admit the familiarity 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. Jjocke. 

The pale boy senator yet tingling stands, 

And holds his breeches close with both his hands. Pope. 

To Boy. ^ v. a. [from the noun.] To treat ns a boy ; 
but the example, illicit Dr. Johnson brings from 
Shakspcare, is thought by the commentators to 
signify the acting of women’s characters on tjie 
stage by boys, f therefore odd an example, which 
clearly proves the meaning of treated as a boy, or 
despised. 

Anthony « 

Shall lie brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness, 

P the posture of a whore. Shakspcare, Ant. anil Clcop. 

I am tainted; 

The dearest twin to life, my credit’s murder’d, 

DafiSqd and boy'it. JBeaum. and Ft. Kn. of Malta. 

Bo'yBUND.* adj. [from boy and blind.'] Undisccrn- 
ing, like a boy. 

Put case he could he so boy-blind and foolish. 

JBeaum. and Ft. Loot 's Pilgrimage* 

Bo'yhood. n. s. [front boy.] The state of a boy ; the 
part of life in which we are boys. This is per¬ 
haps an arbitrary word. 

If you should look at him, in his boyhood, through the magni¬ 
fying end of a perspective, and, in iiis manhood, through the 
Other, it would he impossible to spy any difference; the same 
air, the same strut. Swift.. 

Bo'yisii.’j' adj. [from boy. Formerly boyly. “ Boylyox 
boyish: as, a boyly old lubber, that will still play the 
boy,/not chnunging his manners with his years.” 
Huiaet.] r 

' 1. Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e’en from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade roe tell it. , 

Shakspcare, Othello. 

2. Childish; trifling. 

This unhair’d sauemess, and boyish troops, 

The king doth smile at, and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

Shakspcare, K. John. 
Young men take up some English poet lor their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where he 
is boyish and trifling. Drydcn. 

Bo'YiSHi.Y.-f adv. [from boyish.] Childishly; triflingly., 

Sherwood. 

Bo'YJSUNESS.'f* m. s. [from boyish .] Childishness; 

trifling manner. Sherwood and Kersey. 

Bo'yism.'}' n%s. [from boy.] 
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1. Puerility; childishness. 

He had complained he was farther From wrisession, by 
being so near, and a' thousand such boyisms, whiclrChaueer re¬ 
jected as below the dignity of the subject. 

; Dryden, Fab, Preface. 

2. ’['he state of a boy. 

The r«l boyism of the brothers, which yet should have been 
forgotten by the poet, is to be taken iiito the account. 

IVartou, -Wes on Milton'si Smaller Poems, 

Boy’s-play.# n. s. [from boy and ploy.] The fiSiiuse- 
ment of a boy. 

Away, this is no boy's-play ! Beaum. and FI. Bonduca. 

Bp. An abbreviation of bishop. 

BRA'BBLE.'f' «. s. [ bmbbelett , Dutch.} A clamor¬ 
ous contest; a squabble; a broil. V 
Here in the streets, desperate in shame and state. 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

• Shakspcare, Tie. blight. 

If it be only some slight brabble, 

VVc think to compose it alone. Bp. Hall, Cases of Coruc. ii. 9. 

Tlu: practice being discovered hy a brahlc between the parties 
about the hiring money. Spclman, Hist, of Sacrilege, ch. 1. 

To Bha'bble.T »•». [from the noun.] To clamour; 
to contest noisily. 

Reason, in faith thou art well serv’d, that still 
Wouldst brabbling be with sense and love in me. 

Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 

If brabbling Makefrny, at each fair ana’size, 

Ticks quarrels for to shew his valiantiie. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, iv. 4. 

This is not a place 
To brabble in; Calianax, join hands. 

Beaun.i and FI. Maid’s Tragedy. 
We are not so contentious or brabbling, as you would have us. 

Moitntagu’s Appeal to Ceesar, p. 304. 

Bba'bblek.'J' v. s. [from brabble.] A clamorous, 
quarrelsome, noisy fellow. 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With ktirh a brahb/er. Shakspcare, K. John. 

To BRACE.-f- v. a. [embrasser, Fr. and its old sense in 
Eng. is embrace ; al, “ he braeyd her, — and made 
her gladly ebere,” Tale#at the close of Urry’s 
Chancer.] 

1. To bind; to lie close with bandages. 

The women of China, by bracing and binding them from their 
infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

2. To intend; to make tense; to strain up. ‘ 

The tympanum is not capable of tension that way, in such a 
manner as 11 drum is braced. Holder, EU m. of Speech. 

The diminution of the force of the pressure of the external 
4ir, in bracing the fibres, must create a debility in muscular mo¬ 
tion. , Ar/mlhnot on An . 

3. To surround ; to encompass. 

For big bulls of Busan brace them about. 

Spenser, Ship, Cal. Scpft mbt r. 

B n ace.'}- n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Cincture; bandage. 

That which holds anv thing tight. 

The little bones of the ear-drum do in straining mid relaxing 
it. as the br'tces of the war-drum do in that. • 

i Dcrham, Phy». Theol. 

3. Bit ace. [in architecture.] Is a piece of timber 
framed in with bevil joints used to keep the build¬ 
ing from swerving either way. Builder's Diet. 

4. Braces, [a sea. term.] Ropes belonging to all the 
yards, except the tnizen. They have a pendant to 
the yard-arm, two-foam to each yard; and, at the 
end of die pendant,- a block is seized, through which 
the rope called the brace is reeved. The braces 
serve to square and traverse the yards. Sea Diet. 
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5. Bracks of a coach. Thick, straps of leather on 

which it hangs. - . 

6. Harness; * 

7. Brace, [in printing.] A crooked line inclosing a 
passage, which ought to be taken together, anil Hot 
separately ; as in a triplet**' 

Charge Venus to command her * 0 B, 

Wherever else she lets him rove, 1 

To shun my house, and field, and grove; > 

Pence* caunot dwell with hate or love. 3 Prior. 

8. Warlike preparation; from bracing the armour; 
as wc say, girded for the battle. 

A* it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile question bear it 
For that it stands not in such warlike //raw, 

But altogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is dress’d in. Shakspcarr, Othello. 

9. The armour tor the arm. [Fr. bras. HciSce our 
word vant-Awcc also.] 

An armour, friends ! I pray you, let me sec it.— 

. ■ ■■ It hath been a shield 

’Twixt me and death; aiul pointed to this brace. 

Shakspcarc, Pericles, ii. 1. 

10. Tension; tightness. 

The most frequent dhu-.e of deafness is the laxness of the 
tympniuun, when it has lost its brace or tension. Holder. 

Brace. «. s. [of uncertain etymology, probably de¬ 
rived from two braced together.] 

1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in 
the plural. 

Down from a hill the beasts that reign in woods, 

First hunter then, pursu’d a gentle brace, 

Godlicst of all the forest, hart and hind. Milton, P. L. 

Ten brace and more ol greyhounds, snowy lair, 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and cours’d around his chair. 

Drydcn, Fables. 

2. It is used generally in conversation as a sportman’s 

word. , 

He is said, this summer, to have shot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheasants. Addison, Freeholder. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were i so minded, 

I here could pluck his liiglnifljfc’ frown upon you. 

Shakspcarc, Tempest. 

Bra'celet.'}' ii. s. [ bracelet , French, from the low 
Lat. braccllus .] 

1, An ormynent for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut olf, being known to have worn 
. bracelets of gold about his wrists. Sir J. Ilaj/ward. 

Tie about our tawny wrists 

Bracelets of the fairy twists. Ii. Jonsnn, Fairy Prince. 

A very ingenious lady used to wear, in rings and bracelet 4 
store of tROse gems. • Boyle. 

2. A piece of defensive armour for the arm. 

JBra , ceiu'|* w. s. [from brace.'] 

1. A cincture; a bandage. 

When they affeet the belly, they may be restrained by a 
bracer, Without much trouble. Wiseman's Surgery. 

2. A medicine of constringent power. 

3. Armour fo.* the arm. [Fr. brassar, Diet.; Trevoux, 
from has. See also Brac e. This is h very old 
Eng. substantive. The distinction of an archer's 
bracer is noticed by Sherwood.] 

■’ Upon his arme he bare a guie bracer. 

And by his side a sword and a bokeler. 

Chaucer, Prologue, C. T. 

BitACH.'f" n. s. [old Fr. bru'che : “ brachel, chien do 
cliasse,” Lacombc. Such a dog is still called in 
Scotland a brachcU. Gorin, bract-, low Lat. bracco, 
old Goth, racke , mid in our own-language rathe is 
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s. 

the dog-hound as bracks^ -the female. See Hie 
Gentleman’s Recrcalioji, -p; 28.]” A* bitch-hound. 
Burton’s illustration,of this woffepxhibiW a match 
for tht;.’ sporting sow.of i>i(*leroi.#t*nc9, which Mr. 
Daniel, in his Anecdotes of Rural Sports, has cele¬ 
brated. 

A sow-pig by chance sucked a brad/, and when she was 
grown would miraculously limit all manner of deer; and that 
11s well, or rather better than an ordinary liouqd. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p.142. 

Truth’s a dog that must to kennel; lie must be whipped dlut, 
when Lady, the Orach, may. stanu by the fire and stinky ^ f 

Shakspcarc, K. I^tar. 

BitA , cniAi..'f- adj. [Ft. brachial, from brachiitm, an 
arm, Lut.J Belonging to the arm. Blount. 

Bua'cjiman, or Bra'mix.* n.s. [called by the Por¬ 
tuguese brvman or brcincn; Jjy the English, most 
commonly, buae.in. The etymology is said to lie 
li'oin hr a nut, the secondary deity of the Hindoos; 
though "Mr. Bryant,, contends that brachmanef is the 
contraction of Bar-Achmancs , and that the persons 
were so denominated from Manes, the lunar deity 
whom they served. Analys. Anc. Mythol. vol, 3. 
p. 220.] A priest of India, of the first and princi¬ 
pal cast of the four grand divisions of Gentoos. 

The Indians have their brachmans, the Turks their muftis. 

Feal/ey, Dippers Dipl, p. 130. 
Bra^hy'urai'her.# n. s. [from bructjgraphy .j A 
short-hniid-writor. 

He beheld himself, and sermon-writer; mid did not know 
which most to wonder at, his own deafness, or the fellow’s 
acuteness. At last, he asked the hnwhygrapher, whether he 
wrote tne notes of that sermon, or something of his own con¬ 
ception? Gai/lon's Fates on D. (innate, i. 8. 

JBltACHY'GRAPHY.-j- n.s. [Fr. bran/graphie, from 
Gr. short, and yzatpa, to write.] The art 

or practice of writing in a short compass. 

lie is to take the whole dances from the foot by brachygraphy, 
and so make a memorial, if not a map of the business. 

It. Jonson, Masques. 

To grammar limy he referred the useful art of brackygruphy, 
or writing by short marks. HakewiU's Apology, p. 160.. 

All the certainty of those high pretenders, hating what they 
have of the first principles, and the word of God, may he cir¬ 
cumscribed by as small a circle as the creed.when brackygruphy 
had confined it within the compass of a penny. (IlauviUe. 

,litACK.'f' n.s. [from the Goth, braka, Sax. bpacan,. 
to break.] A breach; a broken part. 

The place was hut weak, and the bracks fair; but thCide- 
* fendants, liy resolution, supplied all the defects. Huyiadrd. 

Fortune cannot raise 
Any aloft, without some other’s wrackc; 

Floods drown no fields before they find a bracke. 

Mir.for Magistrates, p, 340, 

You may find time out in eternity, » • 

Deceit and violence in heavenly justice, 
l.ifc in the grave, and death among the blessed. 

Ere stain or brack in her sweet reputation. 

Beaum. and FI. Wife for a Months 

Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
schools, and If they* find in theirs many bracks and short ends, 
which cannot be spun into an even piece, and, in mine, a feir 
coherence throughout, I shall promise myself an acquiescence. 

Digby on the Soul, Dedic. 
Bracken.* n. s. [written also broken., and some¬ 
times pronounced breckin., in the north ot England; 
perhaps from break.] Fcni. 

Bra'ckkt.'}' n. s. [a term of carpentry, from the Lat. 
brachium, an arm.] A piece of wood fixed for the 
support of something. 

Let your shelves be laid upon brackets, bang about two feet 
wide, mul edged with a small lath. ; . Mortimer . 
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BRA'CKISH.*}* adf.fjbraclc, Dutch, from the Goth. 
brcke, the *ea.]*"Salt5 somewhat salt;,it is used 
particularly of th$wa1e'r of the sea. 

Pits upon toe •pS'’<sh'Ai'o> < |ui'n intgD fresh water, by^rcolation 
of the salt through the sand; but it is furt her noted, after a time, 
the water in such pits will become brackish again. Bacon. 

When I had gain’d the brow and top, 

A lake of brackish waters on the ground. 

Was all I found. , Herbert. 

The wise contriver, on his end intent, 

Mix’d them with salt, and season’d all the sea. 

Wbnt other caitic could this effect produce ? 

Tb gpfitekish tincture through thehnain diffuse ? lilnchmore. 
TltuiA&lsiiNfcss. n. s. [from brackish.] Snltncss in a 
small degree. | 

All the artificial strainings, hitherto leave a hrrukis/nicss in 
salt water, that makes it unfit for animal uses. 

■ ^ Chcyne, libit. Principles. 

Biia'cky.* adj. The‘same as brackish, whieh see. 
The bracky fountains. Drayton, Pt.lyolb. S. 1 r. 

The bracket/ marsh. /bid. S. 14. 

BRAD, being an initial, significif/brW, spacious, from 
the Sax. bpab, and the Goth, braid. 

Hibson's Camden. 

• Bit ad. v. s. A sort of nail to floor rooms with. They 
are about the size yf a tenpenny nail, but have not 
their heads made with a shoulder over their shank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick towards 
the upper end, that the very top may # be driven 
into, ami buried in the board they nail down; so 
that the tops of these brads will not catch the thrums 
of the mops, when the floor is washing. 

Moron's M r/t. Jircrciscs. 
To BRAG. v. 71. \Jmiggcren, Dutch.] 

1. To boast; to display ostentatiously; to tell boast¬ 
ful stories. 

Thou coward ! art thou biagging to the stars ? 

Tclung the bushes that thou look’st for wars, 

And wilt not conic ? Shaksprarc, Mi<ts. X. Hr. 

Mark tne, with what violence she first lot ed the Moor, hut 
for bragging, and telling her fantastical lies. Shaksprarc, Othello. 

In bragging out some of their private tenets, as if they were' 
the established doctrine of the church of England. 

Sanderson, Pax Ecclesitr. 
The rebels were grown so strong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come oxer and make this 
the seat of war. C/aiendon. 

Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon as desperate by all 
the men of art; hut there were those that bragged they had 
an infallible ointment. Arh.dhnot. ■ 

2 . It lias 0/before the tiling boasted. • 

Knowledge being the only tiling whereof we poor old men 
can. brag, we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidney. 
Verona brags of him, 

To ba a Virtuous and well govern’d y mth. Shaksprarc. 

Ev’ry busy little seriblcr now 
Swells with the praises which he gives himself. 

And taking sanctuary in the crowd, , 

Brags <f his impudence, and scorns to mend. Boscomnum. 

3. On is used, but improperly. 

Yet Iq 1 in me what authors have to brag on. 

Reduc'd at last" to hiss in my own dragon. Pope, Dunciad. 

Brag. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A boast; a proud expression. 

A kind of conquest 

Ctesar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and saw, and overcame. Simkspeare, CymbcKnex 
It was such a new thing for the Spaniards to receive so little 
hurt, upon dealing with the English, ns Avcllaneda made great 
brass of it, for ho greater matter than the waiting upon the { 
English afar off. <■ Bacon, War with Spain. 

The thing boafted. -*r 
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Beauty is nature’s brag, and must be shewn 
In courts,"at feasts, and nigh solemnities;*' ' 

Where most ^gyjronder. iMUtog, Gamut. 

BnAd.^cidf [from the verb.f*» Proud; boasting; 
'.insolent. Sp&istfr uses it adverbially,, - 

The jchicfe cause of this - bath bene the cruel contempt of 
holy wfedloeke, and the hragge hosting out of their nnholye 
chastity e. Buie's Aitgof king. Votaries, M. vii. b, 

Hcest how brag yond bullock beats. 

So smirke, so smoothe, his {‘ricked ears? 

Spenser, S/irp. Cal. Feb. *71. 
Much hath been laid in against that hragge prescription, to 
*thc which their confidence ami hope of silence on the contrary 
parte moved them. 

Shap/cton's Fortressc of the Faith, (1,565,) !bl. 68. 
Brag.# ti. s. A name given to a game at cards from 
the nature of it; the principal stuke being won by 
him vjjlio brags witli most confidence and address, 
i. e. who challenges the other gamesters to produce 
cards equal to his. Chambers. 

If they lumpen to rise above brag or whist, [they] Infallibly 
stop short of every thing either pleasing or instructive. 

Ld. Chesterfield,, ■ 

Braggadocio.*}' n. s. [from Mag, adopted from 
Spenser’s vain-glorious knight ,Braggadoccliio.~] A 
puffing, swelling, boasting fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the masque of 
men ot honour; but tlvcse braggadocios are easy to be detected. 

I’ F.strange. 

By the plot, you may guess much of the characters of the 
persons; a braggadocio captain, a parasite, and a lady of plea¬ 
sure. Dry den. 

Bn a'ggardisk.* 71. s. [old Fr, Jii'Ogerrdise.'] dona¬ 
tion ; a bragging. Minshett and Sherwood. 

Bra'ggaiidi.sm.*}' 71. s. [from braggardisci] Boast¬ 
fulness ; vain ostentation. 

Why, Valentine, what braggantisni is this ? 

S/iakspeare, Two Gent, of Ver. 
Bra'ggart.*}' 7 i. s. [sometimes written bretggard , as in 
Minsheu’s and Sherwood’s dictionaries; old Fr. 
bragard .] A boaster. 

..Who knows himself a braggart. 

Let him fear this; lor it will come to pass, j « 

Tha* every biaggart shall bo found an ass. *8? 

Shakspeare, All’s spell. 

Pox upon your women. 

And your half-11 >.111 there, court-sir Ambergris, 

A perfum’d braggart. 1 t.Aonson, Magnetick Lady. 

Bua'ggart. adj. [from the substantive.] Boastful; 
vainly ostentatious. 

t .Shall 1 , mine's slave, of high-born or rais’d men 

Fear frowns; and my r mistress, truth, betray thee 

To th’ huffing, braggart, puft nobility ? ' Donne 

Bra'ggek.*}' 7 ), s. [from brag, old Fr. bragurur, KeJ- 
hain.] A boaster; an ostentatious fellow. 

Many ydcll wvttcd hraggers, w hy eh judge 1 hem -ol\cs limed, 
and are nothing Jesse. Bale, in I.e/twd's New I’ nrcqfryfle. 

The loudest hraggers of Jews or Grecians arc Ibuna ginity 
of spiritnul ignorance. Hammond's Sermons, p. 617. 

Sueli as have had opportunity lo sound these /niggers tho¬ 
roughly, by Mating sometimes endured tin: pcnmicepf Chair 
sottish company, hate found them, in converse, empty aud 
insipid. Souths • 

B RATI GET.# ti. s. [Welsh, bragotfj brttgawd ; 
Cornish, bregawd; a very old Eng, word, and some¬ 
times written bracket, or braket. It is still in use 
in the north, as well a» ( in Wales, for a compound 
drink,] A sweet drinlt, usually made of the wort 
of ale, spice, and honey; a kind of mead. 

llir mouth was swete us braket or the meth. 

Or Iiord of apples* laid in hay or heth. Chaucer, 1 miters *Talc, 
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Armed all in ale, 

With the brown bowl, and charg’d in hraggal stale. 

^ Jf,Jonson, Masques. 

One that knows rtiit hcck-beeffrom a pheasanfo * r 
Nor cannot relish braggat from ambrosia.*- ** a 

lii'Utm'and Ff. Little Thief. 

Bra'ggi.nglv.# orfu. [from brag.] Boastingly; in 
an insulting inanijjpr. Huloct. 

BHa'gless. adj. [from brag.'] Without a boast; 
^without ostentation. 

The bruit is, Hector’s slain, and by Achilles.- 

-If it is so, bragless let it he, * 

Great Hector was as good a man as Iip. 

Shakspeare, Tr. and Crrns. 

Bra'gi.y. adv. [from brag.] Finely; so its it may be 
bragged. 

Seest not thilk same hawthorn stud, " 

How breig/y it begins to bud, 

And utter bis tender head ? 

‘ Flo*a now calleth forth each flower, 

And bills make ready Main’s bower. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

To BRAID.'f' v. a. [bpefcan, Saxon; often written 
brrde, in our t #‘ r language, agreeably to the ety¬ 
mology; and perhaps for another reason, which 
also has here escaped the notice of Dr. Johnson ; 
namely, that the verb to braid for upbraid, was once 
in use, and therefore the distinction of orthography 
might be nicely regarded. See Huloet in V. To 
Bkaio, exprobro, reprocher.] To weave together. 

She anointed herself with precious ointment, and braided the 
hair of her head. i Judith, \. 

Close the serpent sly, 

Insinuating, wove with gordinu twine 
Ills braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton , P. L. 

Osier wands, Ijing loosely, may each of them be easily dis¬ 
sociated from the rest; but when braided into a basket, they 
. cohere strongly. Hoyle. 

A ribband did the braided tresses bind, 

The rest was loose, and wanton’d hi the wind. Dryden. 

Since in braidxl gold her loot is'bound. 

And a long trailing mnnteau sweeps the ground. 

Her shoe disdains the street. OV/y, Trivia. 

BitAin. n. s. [from the verb.] A texture ; n knot, or 
complication of something woven together. , 

Listen where thou art sitting, )| 

Under the glossj, eool, translucent wave, \ 

, Ju twisted braids oflihes knitting 0 ! 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton, Camus. I 
No longer shall thy comely tresses break 
In flowing ringlets on thy snowy neck, < 

Or tjpeeniud thy head, an ample round, 

In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. Prior. 

BitAljj.'f’ adj. [from Sax. bpcb, deceit; perhaps from 
the Iceland, bragd, fraud or deceit. Mr. I Iorne 
Tooke gives the interpretation of beaten tip, as it 
'wtt’e, in a mortar, from bray, to pound, instead of 
the sense, which Johnson and other commentators 
on Shak peare had given the word, of deceitful ; and, 

' ridiculing them, he contends, that the expression 
alludes to Prov. xxvii. 20. “ Though thou shouldest 
bray a Ibol in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” The 
context of the poet, however, does not seem to 
warrant Mr. Tooke’s conclusion, that “ Diana does 1 
n6t coniine, herself merely to the craft and deceit of 
'Bertram, but includes also all the other bad qualities 
o f w hich she supposes him to be confounded, and 
fcwould not depart from him, though bray'd in 
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s mortar.” The allusion, throughout the Scene 
points merely at his, deceit.] Crafty; deceitful. 

My Mother told me just hbw'tieWtHgld Woo, - 
’ As ifsbc sat in his hetjrthe had fttgfg to marry me, 

When his wife’s dead*'thereto* l’llTO%itli him, 

When I urn buried. Since Ftetifchincn are so brant, 

Marry that will, I’ll live and die a maid : 

Only, in this disguise, 1 think’t no sin ^ 

To eozcu him, that would unjustly win. 

Shakspeaie, All's We^,Sce. iv. 1. 

Bhaid.* w. s. [from afraid, to gwake. See To 

- Abiiaio. “ At a fraide,” on a sudden,.Rt t|# : in- 
stant, Cliauc. ltom. 11 . 133d.] A st;irt. VbWfbtc. 

.O, what a ruthful, stedfast c\e, methought, ■st’**'®’ 
lie fix'd upon my 1 he if. which to tm death 
Wjil never part from tins! when v. itit a braid, 

A deep-let sigh he gave, anil then withal j 

Clasping bis hands, to heaven he y .t his sight. * : 

. Sack elite, Trap, of <lorbudue. 

To BRAID.# v. a. [*Stt. Goth, brigda ; IaeliUidick, 
bregda ; to reproach. This is the parent of our 
verb upbraid, though it lias fallen into disuse. 
Huloct’s old dictionary presents not ohly the verb, 
but also the substantive braider, as a rep roach cr.j 
'J’o upbraid; to reproach. Obsolete. 

Bit ails. u.s. [sea term.] Small ropes reeved through 
blocks, which are seized on either side the ties, a 
little off upon the yard; so that they come down 
before the sails of a ship, and are fastened at the 
skirt of the sail to the ercngles. Their use is when 
the sail is furled across, to hail up its hunt, that it 
may the more readily he taken up or let fall. 

Harris. 

BRAIN.'f' u.s. [bjuejen, Sax. breipir, Dutch.] 

1. That collection of vessels and organs in the head, 
from which sense and motion arise. 

The brain is divided into cerebrum arid cerebellum. 
Cerebrum is that part of the brain, which possescs all 
the upper and forepart ol’the cranium, being sepa¬ 
rated from the cerebellum by the second process of 
the dura mater , under whicli the cerebellum is situ¬ 
ated. The substance of the brain Is distinguished 
into outer and inner; the former is called corticalis, 
rinerra , or ghtndulasa ; the latter, mcduUaris, alba, 
or nervea. ChPsitlden. 

If I be served such another trick. I’ll have my brains ta’en 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shakspeare, Merry Wires <f Windsor. 

That man proportionality hath the largest brain, I did, I con¬ 
fess, somewhat doubt, and conceived it might, have failed in 
birds, especially such as having little bodies, have yet large 
cranics, and seem to contain much brain, as snipes and wood¬ 
cocks; but, upon trial, I find it very true. Jlroivk, Vulg. Mrr. 

2. That part in which the understanding is placed; 
therefore taken for the understanding. 

The force they are under is n real force, and that of. their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one; the one but in their brains, 
the other on their shoulders. Hammond on Funilimentals. 

A man is first a geometrician in his brain, befogs he be such 
in his hand. Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 

3. Sometimes the affections: this is not common, nor 
proper. 

My son Edgar! hail he a hand to write this, a heart and brain 
to breed it in V Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

’4. Fancy; imagination. 

God will be worshipped and served according to his prescript 
word, anil not according to the brain of man. 

A bp. Sandys, Sermons, fol. 128. b. 

Ladies that call themselves cullcgiotes, an order between 
furriers and country-madams, that Jitt from their husbands; 
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sundj 

as 1 


id tove ehtertamment to all the wit#, and braveries o’ the time, 

: they call ’em; cry down, or up, what'they like or dislike in 
' * . ,B or »sM6p, With most-masculine or rathmharmaphro- 
dmcBl attthority. jSjSk * cj ’ B. Jonson.MpUcoene. 

To Brain.-}- v. f.’^fn-on* the nOjun.] To dam out tlie 
brains; to kill by boating out the braiua. 

Why, as I told time, ’tisla custom with him i*‘th* afternoon. 

j there thou may’st brain him. Shakspearc, Tempest. 
They invent a slander—that the Jews were naturally to their 


wiv«the cruellest men in the world; would poison, brain, and 
rfd HI ow notVhat, if they might not divorce. 

i * Milton, Tctrachordou. 

Sj.. ( Outlaws of hattir*, m 

... .Jbe shot and brain'd, without a process, 

Tiffetop infection ; that’s tlicir proper death. Drydrn. 

Next seiz’d two wretches more, ilid headlong cast. 

Brain’d on the rock, his second dire repast. Pope, Odyssey. 

BitA'iNUiii. adj. [from brain.’] Hotheaded; forfeits; 
as cercbrosns in Lutfei, 

v,. V:‘ In his lawless fit, 

Benind the arras hearing something stir, 

lie whips his rapier out, and erics, a rat! * 

And, iabis brainisb apprehension, kills 

’I he unseen-good old man. Shnkspeare, Hamlet. 

Bha'ini.ess. adj. [from brain.'] Hilly; thoughtless; 
will ess; , 

Some brainless men have, hy great travel and labour, brought 
to pass, that the church is now ashamed of nothing more than 
o( saints. I looker, v. 20. 

If the dull brainless Ajax come safe off! 

We’ll dress him up in \ dices. Shakspearc, Tr. and Cress. 

The brainless stripling, who, cvpcll’d the town,* 

Damn’d the stiff college, arfil peduntiek gown, 

Aw’d by thy name, is dumb. Tiekr/f. 

Bua'inpan.-}- 11. s. [from brain and pan.] The skull 
.containing the brains. 

And a certain woman east a piece of milstooc on Abiincleeh, 
and all-to brake his brayne-ptmnr. 

Judges, ix. 5.5. ( Bible of Hen. VIII.) 
You are wise, 

Your honourable bra in-pan fall of crotchets. 

lira urn. and PI. Bonduca, v. 2. 
With those huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
NtfW fire into my head : my brainpan glows. Drydrn. 

Bra'insjck. adj. [from brain and mV/-.] Diseased i!^ 
the understanding; addlehcndcd; giddy; thought¬ 
less. 

Nor once deject the courage of our niin^s. 

Because Cassandra's mad; her brainsick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel. 

, .« Shakspearc, Tr. and Cress. 

- They were brainsick men, who could neither endure the 
- .goye foment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the nii- 
’ tliors of their deliverance. Kno/lcs, jt%t. of //.<■ Tints. 

Bra'insicki.y.-}- adv. [from brainsick.] Wcnldy; 
li^dily. 

" * -, : v Why, worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength to think 

» 5 o brainsick/y of things. Shakspearc , Jlacb< lb. 

•Ttt the question about iurltus, M. Parsons, venting his acer¬ 
bity, saith; “ M. Morton hath a shift to deceive his reader.” 
Bitterly and brainsickly too, by your leave; for afterwards he 
was compelled to confess, that the letters set down, for his di- 
rccaon, jp tliepiargin, were so dim, that he mistook them. 

Bp. Morton’s Discharge, p. 219. 
Bha'insickness. n.s. [from brainsick.] Indiscretion; 

giddiness. . f 

Bkait. n. s. Among jewellers for a rough diamond. 

v * * Diet. 

Brake. The preterite of break. 

He thought it sufficient to correct the multitude with sharp 
words, and irgjj^out into this cholcrick speech. Knottes. 

BRAKE.-}- n.\ [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A thicket of jumbles, or of thorns.,, 

voj.1. v- ^ r* i 
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A dog of tltis town used daily to fetch meat, and to carry the 
same unto a biftid mas riff, that lay in %bmtke without the town. 

"Carcw, Sfar.' of Cornwall. 

If I’m tradthjftfby tongues which thither know 
My faculties hoy person; let me sfty, ‘ 

’Ti6 but the fntwgfojfee, and the rough brdk^. 

That vijrtte miist ]jwthrougl|» Shakspearc, Hen. VIII. 

In eVwy bush and brake, where hap may find 
The serpent sleeping. Milton, P. L. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 

Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight; * 

In brakes ami brambles hid, and shunning mortal sight. 0 

Drudcn, Fables. 

A It is said originally to mean fern. Dr. Johnson says. 
It has still this meaning. See Bracken. 

In a canvas tltin lie was bedight. 

And girded with a belt of twisted brake. 

Spenser, P. Q. ii, xi. 22. 

Other [leaves] arc parted small, like our fern or brakes. 

• • Terry’s Voyage, p. ioj. 

Brake.-}- /?. s. 

1. An instrument for dressing horn]) or flax. 

2. The handle of a ship’s pump. 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. j 

4. A sharp bit or snaffle for horse's. A smith’s brake 
is a machine in which horses miwiiling to bo shod, 
are confined during that operation. Used figura¬ 
tively by our old poets. 

Who rules hi# rage with reason’s brake. Turbcnilc. 

Drest, sou still for man should take him. 

And not think he had eat a stake, 

Or were set up in a bratre. ll.Jonsov. 

Brake.# tt.s. [Fr. braquer un canon , to level or plant 
a cannon.] That which mows a military engine td 
any particular point. 

The) view the iron rums, the brakes, and slings. 

Fairfax, Tasso. 

Bua'ky.”}- adj. [from brake.] Thorny; prickly; 
rough. * - 4 t 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky seats. 


. - ■ tlic / 
lay hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open, tjpwflowcry 

light, where they may t^kcThe eye, and may be taken by the 
hand. B. Jansen, Discoveries. 

It" He lead us through braky thickets and deep sloughs, 
know, that lie knows this the nearer wav, though tgpre comber, 
some. Bp. Hull, Heaven upon Eastfl. 

BRA'MBUR-f- >1. s. [Sax. bpunnbel, formerly wakten 
bremble. ] 

1. The' blackberry hush; the raspberry bush, or hind- 

hertv. Miller- 

Content with food, which nature freely bred. 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed: 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the rest, 

And falling acorns furnish’d out a feast. Drjfcn, Grid. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough 
prickly shrub. 

The bush my bed, the bramble was my bower. 

The woods can witness nmnv a woful store. Spenser, Past . 

There is si muu haunts the forest, that abuses ouf young 
plants with carving Rosalind on their harks; bangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forsooth,‘deifying the 
nnme of Rosalind. Shakspearc, Js l oif Dike it. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are blit just awake, ./ f ■ » 

No throstles shrill the bramble bush forsake. firtfy, Past. 

Bra'mbleh.* adj. [from bramble.] Oyangrown with\ 
brambles or briers. 

Beneath yon tower’s unvaulted gate, , t 

Forlorn she sits upon the bramb/ed float, T. Warton ^ Otfcui. 

Bra'mbling. h. s. A. bird, called also a mountain 

• chaffinch. * . Did. 

Bra'mbey.# adj. [from bramble.] Full of brambles. 

a , SJiemood. 

Bra'min.# n. J» See Brachman. 

3 1 
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Brami'nicau# adj. [from bramin.] Relating to tlie 
office or character of the Bramins. 

The int red pre-eminence of the Iru/ninu-al tribe. 

Hoiked's Pnf. to Code Gey too Lairs. ■■ 

BRAN.'f n. $: [old Fr. bren, bnm;*J>as Bret, bren : 
lud. bienm.li The husks of corn ground; the 
refuse of the sieve. 

From me do bark reedve the flower of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakspeare, Corial. 

The citizens were driven to great distress for want of vie- 
traus; bread they made of the coarsest bran, moulded in cloaths; 
for otherwise it would not cleave together. Huywa.qj. 

In the sifting or fourteen years of power and favour, all that 
. came out, could not be pure meal, but uuisj have, among it. a 
certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of human 
fragility. H’olton. 

Then water him, and drinking what he can. 

Encourage him to thirst again with bran. Dry dm. 

Figuratively used, likf the Latin farina.' 

They add more particulars of the same bran. 

Up. Taylor, Diss. from Papery, eh. 

BnAV-NF.tv.* [Teut. brand-new; and so written and 
. > pronounced in some parts of the north of England.] 
This expression, styll common in colloquial language, 
might be perhaps originally brent-new, or bren-new, 
from the Sax. bjiennan, In burn; equivalent in mean¬ 
ing to s fircnrw, i. c. to any thing new from tlie forge; 
hence the secondary sense, jus'c finished, quite new. 
Kilian explains the Teut. expression by vier-nnus 

lilt A’ WAR I).*k n. s. [Fr. brancal and brancar. 

V. Colgrave in both.] A horse-litter; or any 
• thing that has a rink or outbearing side-beams, and 
is to lie carried by or between I tvo. 

The gentleman ■ — proposed, that he would either make use 
pf a boat to Newport or Osteml, or a brancard to St. Outer’s; 
cither of which he would cause to be provided against the next 
monijjg. ( Life of lord Clarendon, iii. 8<yi. 

BE j~ n. ,v. [ branch ', Fr. in Provence, brank 

chia, from the Lit. brack in in. ] 

1. ’fhe shout of a tree from one of the main houghs. 

Whv grow tin 1 brnndrs, when the root is gone ? 

Wh > wither not the leaves that want their sap '■ Stud \ju-are. 

2. Any member or part of the whole; any distinct 
-■ article; any section or subdivision. 

■ y Your oaths arc past, and now siih-.criiie your names, 

■ That his own hand may strike his honour down, , 

. J'lThat violates the smallest himvh licroin. 

Shahsprarr, Lore's Lab. Lout. 

■ • ’Jjbe belief of this was of special importance, to confirm pur 

hopes qf another life, on winch so many branches pf Christian 
piety jib immediately depend. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

In the several branches of justice and charity, comprehended 
in duM^ general rules, of loving our neighbour as ourselves, and 
of diflmr to others as we would have them do to us, there is 
. nothing but what is most fit and reasonable. Vi/lotsoii, 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, according 
,• to the nature of the various branches of it. lingers. 

3. Any part that shoots out from the rest. 

And six 'branches shall come out of the suit's of it; three 
branches of the candlestick out of the one fide, and three 
brah'heh of tlie candlestick out of the other side. 

t Exodus, XXV. .11. 

. which dispersed! itself by the branches of veins, 
lmiy lie re-emhled to, waters carried by brooks. Ralegh, Ilisl. 

4, A smaller river miming into, or proceeding from 
a larger. 

■ Jf, tiM ii a main river, any branch be separated and divided) 
.then, where that branch doth first hound itself with new banks, 
there is that purl of the river where the branch forsaketh the 
main stmt^ called the head of the river. Ralegh, Hist. 
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5. Any part of *a family descending in ti collatetal 

line. - - 

His fhthbr, a younger brppch o^thpwemicht stock, planted in 
Somersetshire, took tq; 4 iiufc the widqjjjyj. (farcin. Sure. 

6 . Thu'off spring; th© descendant; * 

(Ircat Anthony ! Spain’s wdj-heseeining pride, w 
Thou mighty branch of emperbiirs and kings ! Crashau/. 

7. The antlers or shoots of a stag’s horn. 

8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces oft landed 
iron, that bear the bit-mouth, the chains, fai'a the 
curb, in the interval between the one and the other. 

* t * Tamer'sJf^gl. 

i). [In architecture.] The arches of Gothick vaults : 
which arches tramf/ersing from one angle to ano- 
lliev, diagonal wise, form a cross between the other 
arches, which make the sides of the square, qf 
which tli# arches are diagonals. Harris. 

To Branch, v. n. [from the noun.] ■> 

1. To spread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them such an affection, which cannot choose 
but branch now. Shahspeare^ lVinl. Tale. 

The cause of scattering of the boughs is the hasty breaking 
forth of the sap; and therefore those trees rise not in a body 
of any height, hut branch near the ground. The cause of the 
pyraiiiis, is the keeping in of the sifp, long before it branch, 
and the spending of it when it heginnctli to branch, by equal 
degrees. JJncon, Xat. Ilisl. 

Plant it round with shade 

Of laurel cvcr-green, and branching palm. Milton, S. . 1 . 

Straight as a line in beauteous order stood, 

Of oaks unshorn a venerable wood ; 

Fresh was the grass beneath, and every tree. 

At distance planted in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air. with equal space, 

Stretch’d lo their neighbours with a long embrace. iJrydcn. 

One sees her thighs transform’d, another views 
Iler arms shot out, and branching into houghs. Addison, Odd. 

2. To spread into separate and distinct (tarts and suit- 
divisions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appcnines 
that passes through the body of it, branch out, on alt sides, in- 
t 10 several different divisions. Addison on Paly. . 

1 If we would weigh, ami keep in our minds, what, it is Wc are 
considering, that would best instruct 11s when we should, or 
should not, branch into further distinctions. Lode. 

’. To speak dillusively, or with the distinction of the 
parts of a discourse. ] 

1 have known a woman branch out into a long dissertation 
upon the cdsiug of 11 petticoat. Spectator, No. *47. 

4. To have |iorns shooting out into antlers. 

The swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton, P. L. 

To Branch.*}* v.a. _?■. 

1. To divide as into branches. 'U<' 

The spirit of things animate are all continued vijthin thrin- 
hdve.s, and are branched into canals as blood Is; and the spirits 
have not only brunches, but certain cells or seats where the 
principal spirits do reside. Huron i Xat. Hist. 

2. To adorn with needlework, representing, powers 

and sprigs. ■ 

In robe of lily white she was array’ll, 

That from her shoulder to her heel down ranglit. 

The train whCUCof loose facbehind her stray’d, 

]>ranchnl with gold and pferl jrapst richly wrought^ ^ 

May the moths branch their velvets. Jlcniun. and FI. Plutasl. 
Your branch'd cloth o£ bodkin. Ibid. 

Bra'ncher. 11. s. [from branch.'] , 

1. One that shoots out into branchqg. 

If their child be not such a speedy spjjeader end brancher. 
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like the vine', yet perchance he may yield* though with a little 
longer expectation, 1 as useful and more sober fruit than the 
other, , „ * Walton. 

a. llJrancJiier, YrA$ In falconry, a young hawk. 

I enlarge my dkcoiirsc tfy, the obsEhation oftHW-eires, the 
brancher, and the two sorts.of lentnera. Walton's Angler. 
Bra'nci¥i;ry.# ii. s. In the anatomy of vegetables, it 
denotes the vascular parts of divers fruits, as apples, 

-t pears, plums, anti berries. Chambers. 

Bra'nciiines*. j’ it. s. [front branch)/.'] Fulness of 
brnnehes. • Shcnmod. 

BjiA / jyCHLKSS.'f~ ad), [frdrti branch.] 

1. Without shoots or boughs. 

Branch fess wood, “ bois|dc fustec,” naked or 

polled trees. C</fgrave. 

Quite round the pile, a row of reverend elms, 

Coeval near with that^ll ragged shew, » 

Long lash’d by the rude winds: some rift half down 

Their 'branchless trunks. 11 . li/air. The Grave. 

2. Without any valuable product; naked. , 

Iff lose mine honour, 

1 lose ui) self; better I were not yonrs, 1 

Than yours so branchless. Shakspcarc, Ant. and drop. 

Bua'nchy.}' ad), [from branch. This adjective is a 
century older than the time of Popt, being found 
in Min.sheu’s dictionary.] Full of branches; 
spreading. 

Trees on tree, o’erthrown, 

Fall erackling round him, ami the forests groan ; • 

Sudden full tvveut} on the plain are -.trow’d, * 

And lopp'd, ami lighten’d of their branchy load. Tape. 

What carriage can hear away all the \arums, rude, and un- 
wieldv loppings of a branchy tree at wire ? Walls. 

BllANl).'!' n.s. [bjutud, Sax. from lipcnnan, folium.] 

1. A stick lighted, or fit to lie lighted in the fire. 

Have I caught tliec ? 

lie that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven. 

Ami fire us hence. Shnkspeare, K. Liar. 

Take it, she said, nnd when your needs require, 

This little brand will serve to light \our fire. Dryden, Tables. 

If, with double diligence, the} labour lo retrieve the hours 
they have lost, they shall he Saved ; though this is a service of 
...great difficulty, and like a brand plucked out of the fire, Rogers. 

2. A sword, [Iltinick, brandar ; Goth, and icclau^. 
brandur; old Fr . brande ; Kr. Thcotisc. brando ,■ 
Itnl. brando a sword. All, in allusion to tlu> 
brandy or flaming fire, which swords were cither 1 
made or supposed to represent.] 

They looking hack, all the eastern side beheld 
Of paradise, so late their happy seat! 

Wav’d over In that flaming brand ; the gate 1 

With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms? Milton, T. L. 

3. A thunderbolt. 

The sire omnipotent prepares the brand. 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. Granville. 

4. A'mark made by burning a criminal with a hot 
irony, to note him as infamous; a stignut. 

Clerks convict should lie burned in the hand, both because 
they might taste of some corporal punishment, and that they 
might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon, Hen. I’l l. 

■ The rules of good and evil are inverted, tthd a brand of in¬ 
famy passes for a badge of honour. L'Estrange. 

5. Any note of infamy. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And roil at arts he did not understand. C Dryden, Mac Fleck. 

To B n*y v. j r.a. [bra)ide»i Dutch.] 


1. To mark with a brand, or note of infamy. 

-Have I liv’d tints long a wife, a true one, • • 

Never yet branded with suspicion? Shnkspeare, Hen. Till. 

The" king was after branded, by Perkin’s proclamation, for 
nn execrable brmkrr of the rights of holy church. llaron. 

Brand not tfSBr actions with so foul a name ; 

Pity, at least, what wc arc forced to blame. Dryden. 
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Ha! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare not 
To brand the spotless virtue of ray prince. Rowe. 

Our Punick faith 

Is in famous ami branded tom proverb. '"Addison, Cato. 

The spreader of the pardons answered him an easier way, by 
branding him WtUi heresy. Atlerbury. 

2. To burn witfi i hot iron. _,See Brand. 

I was once taken upon suspicion of burglary, and was 
vvhipt through Thebes, and brandefl for iny pains. 

> lhyden, Amphitryon. 

Bra'ndgoose. n.s. A kind of wild fowl, less titan 
a common goose, having its breast and wings of 

0 a dark colour. Diet. 

Bra'ndiron.* 11. s. [Sax. bpanbijum.] A trivet to 
set a pot upon. Hutocl. In Scotland, brander is 
used for this word, and signifies a gridiron. But 
see Andiron. 

To Bra'n msH.'f' v. a. [from brand, a sword; which 
sec.] * 

1. To wave, or shako, or flourish as a weapon. 

I will make many people amazed at thee, and their kings 
shall be horribly afraid tor thee, when 1 shall brandish my 
sword before them. Ezrk. xxxii. 10; 

Brave Macbeth, 

Disdaining fortune with his brandish’d steel, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his passage. Shut ipcoie. 

He said, and brandishing at once his blade. 

With eager pace pursu’d the flaming shade. Dryden. 

Let me march their leader, not their print e; 

And at the hcail of }our renown’ll Cydoniaiis, 

Brandish this sword. Smith, Tfaedr, and Itippob. 

2 . To play with ; to flourish. 

He who shall employ all the force of his reason, only in 
brandishing of syllogisms, will discover >crv little. Locke, 

Bra'nojsh.* 11. s. [from the verb.] A flourish. 

I can wound with a brandish and never draw Ikivv for the 
matter. U. .liaison, Cynthia’s Bcerle. 

fShe) accompanied her discourse with motions of the body, 
tosses of tht: head, and brandishes of the fan. Taller, No. 1 57. 

To Bra'ndi.e.* v. n. [Fr. brand iller.] To stake; to 
wag; to totter. , Cofgrave . 

Princes cannot he top suspicious when their lives are sought; 
and subjects cannot be too curious when the state brandies. 

Ld. Xorlhampton, Trnrecd. against Garnet, sign. O g. b. 

Bra'nhuno. n. s. The name tor a particular worm. 

The dew-worm, which some call also the lob-worm, and the 
brandling, are the chief. Walton's Angler. 

BuaSdy.')' v. s. [contracted from brandcvcine, or 
buinl 'due. Skinner first notices the word brandy, 
Ktymol. 1671 ; South, in his application of it to 
shops, shews that it was then, however, common.] 
A strong liquour distilled from wine. 

Buy any brand wine, buy am brand wine. 

Bean in. and Ft. Beggar's Bus, 1 . 

That man’s work is done, and his name lies’ groveling up or.- 
the ground in all the taverns, brandy-shops, and coffer-houses 
about the town. South, Serin, vi. p. 109. 

If your master lodge!It at inns, every drain of dandy extra¬ 
ordinary that }ou drink, raiseth his character. 

Sn i/t, Dun t. to the Footman. 

Brandy-wine. n.s. The same with brandy. 

It has Ikcii a common saving, A hair of the same dog; and 
thought, that brandy-wine is a common relief to sttcli. 

Wiseman’s S 
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Visemau's Surgery, 

[unce rtainly derived, Dr. John¬ 


son says. It may be a corruption of wangle, 
which see.] Squabble; wratfglc; litigious contest. 

The ])y} meiit of tvthes is subject to many frauds, branglcs, 
and other difficulties, not only from papists and dissenters, but 
ev en from those who profess themselves protestants. Swiff. 

To lilt a'ngi.e.'J* v. 11. [from the noun.] To wrangle; 
to&quabblc. 
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Till-* is “ Jams sermo,” says some brangling parishioner tliat 
fetches up his poor minister every term for trifles. 

Bp. Hail, Rem. p. 81. 
When polite conversing shall be improved, company will be, 
no longer pestered with dull story-tellers, nor brangling dis- 
puters. Swift. 

Bua'nglement. m. «... ItjoiAbrangle.] The same with 
brangle. 

Bka'ngung.# n.i. Qfrotn brangle.] Quarrel, 

She doth not set business back by unquiet in-anglings ami 
find-faulting quarrels. Whitlock, Maun, of the Eng. p. 347. 

Brank. n. s. Buckwheat or brank, is a grain very 
useful and advantageous in dry barren lands. «. 

Mortimer. 

Bba'nlin.# n.s. An English name (or a species of 
fish of the salmon kind, called also in some places 
Jingenj. Chambris. 

Bra'n.nv.'}' adj. [from bran.'] 

1. Having the appearance 6f bran. 

It became serpiginous, and was, when I saw it, covered with 
white branHy scales, • Wiseman. 

2 . Consisting principally of bran. 

Bread used to be eaten with oysters, as commonly bread 
which is branny or coarse. Ihdoct, in I". Bread. 

Bra'nsle.# n.s. [Fr. bransle, from bruntrr, to shake.] 
A brawl or dance. Cotgravc. Sec Brawi,. Ob¬ 
solete. 

Now makiug lays of love anJ lovers .puinc, 

Branslcs, ballads, virelays, and verses vaine. 

Spenser, E. Q. iii. 8. 

Brant.# adj. Steep. Sec Brent. 

Bra'skx. adj. [from brass.'] Made of brass. It is 
> notv less properly written, according to the pronun¬ 
ciation, brazen. 

Bra'sier.'I' n.s. [from brass.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in brass. 

There is n fellow somewjiat near tin; floor, he should be a 
brazier by his face. S'uthprarr, lien. V lit. 

Brasters that turn andirons, pots, kettles, <$v. have their 
lathe made different from the common turners lathe. Moron. 

2 . A pan to hold coals, [probably from embraser , Fr. 
Dr. Johnson says; but it is rather from brasirr, a 
burning coal. V.' Cotgravc, in braisicr , and bra- 
tier. It is introduced as an aflbctaii wprd, and is 
said to have been made of jdlver, iff the Fop’s 
dictionary, at the end of Muiians Muliebris, pub¬ 
lished in i<%o.] 

It i&hought they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
. coals on brasierz. Arbathnot on Coins. 

BRi'sjm.'f* 7 n - s - An American wood, commonly 
Bra'sto. 3 supposed to have been thus deno¬ 
minated, because first brought from Brasilthough 
Huet shews it had been known by that name many 
years before the discovery of that country; and the 
best sort comes from Fernambuc. It is used by 
turners, and takes a good polish, but chiefly in dy¬ 
eing, though it gives but a spurious red. Chambers. 
The following passage of an English author 
proves also that the Brazil wood was lo'pg known 
by thatjiame, before the discovery of the country so 
called in America. 

He loketh as asparhauk with his eycn 
Him nedeth not his colour for to.dicn 
With Brasil, no with grain of Portingule. 

. Chattier, Nun's Pr. Talc. 

‘ ,1 n. s. [bpap, Sax. pi es, Welsh.] 

•r* A yellow metal, made by mixing copper with lapis 
' <ja]gminaris. It is used, in popular language, for 
* 4 und of metal in which copper has a part, f 
M 
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Brass is made of copper and calamingris. Paeon. 

" Men’s evil manners live in brass, theiSivirtues 

We write in water. , Shuhqtearc Hen, VIII. 

' Let others mold the running tpass 1 

Of metals, and inform the Weathjng wijMfc Dryiew, 

2. Impudence. Sec Brass-^saged." 

3. Used for copper. The Irislh now call copper money, 
brass ; and formerly we employed the same phrase. 

A land whoso stones arc iron ; and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass. Deut. viii. 9b 

Provide noithcr gold, nor silver, nor brass.ujL your purses. 

• " St. Matt. f.. 9. 

There were just four thousand brass half-pence. 

Drydcn, Amptmryon. 

Brasvi’avf.d.# adj. [from brass and paved.] Firm 
and durable as brass ; an expression warranted by 
classical authorities. Gr. -/aXypirtlw. 

, Slic f Junoj^Joes ride 

To Jove’s high house, through heaven's brass-pared way 

Spenser, E. < 1 . i. iv. 1 

Brass-vu’acki).# [from ftmssand w'sagc.] Hav¬ 
ing a face of brass f impudent. 

But I do hato him as I hale tile devil, ; 

Or that brass-risag'd monster Barbarism. 

B. Jenson, Every Man out of his Humour. 

Bra'ssica.# it. s. [Lat.] Cabbage. 

They adorned hint [the poet laurcat] with a new and elegant 
garland, composed of vine-leaves, laurel, and brassiea, a sort of 
cabbage ! Pope, of the Poet Laureat. 

Bra'ssiness. tt.s. [from brassy.] An appearance like 
brass; some quality of brass. 

Bh a'ssy, adj. [from brass.] 

j. Partaking of brass. 

The part in which they lie, is near black, with some sparks 
of a brassy pyrites ill it. Woodward. 

2 . Hard as brass. 


Losses, 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiseration of his state 

From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint. Shakspeare. 

3. Impudent. 

11 if ast. pa/lieip. adj. [from burst.] Burst; brokep. 
Obsolete. . 

There creature never past, ' * 

That hack returned without heavenly "race, 

Bui dreadful furies which their chains liuve brail. 

And damned sprigfits sent forth to make ill men agast. „ 

1 Spensrr, F. Q, 

BRAT.'j- n.s. [its etymology is uncertain; bp ate, in 
| Saxon, signifies a blanket .• from which, perhaps, 
the modern.signification may have come, Dr. John¬ 
son says. Bratt has a kindred meaning in the 
tf Welsh, viz. a rag, a clout. In Chaucer, (he word 
is used for a coarse mantle. So in the Gael, bpaf, 
is a mantle or covering. And, to this day, iACietea- 
bcrland and Westmorland, brat means » coarse 
apron. If the application of brat to a child be not 
owing to these terms, may wc not consider it as the 
past participle of breed, viz. bred, then so(len®<^intQ 
bret, and finally corrupted into brat ?] 

1. A child, so called in contempt. 

He leads them like a thing 
Made by some otlufr deity than juiture, 

That shapes man better; ao 4 they follow him, 

Against us brats, with no less confidence 

Than boys pursuing summer butterflies. Shakspeare, Corjol. 

This brat is none of mine: 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 

Commit them to the fire. Shaksiicstre, Wfnt, Tate. 

’ Tile friends that got the bratt, were pois'djjprd too; '' ■ 

In this sad case what could our vermin do? Roscommon. 
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Jupiter summoned, all the birds and beasts beftre him, with ; 
their brats and little’'ones, to soc -prhieh Of them had the pret¬ 
tiest children. ,* L' Mstrayge. 

I shall live to see tfwinvisiblei^idjvto whom I was obliged, 
and whom I never Mncld^auace BlwWas a brat iPliangmg- 
sleeves. Swift. 

1 give command to kill oiviave, 

Cun grant ten thousandpounds o-y car. 

And make a beggar’s brat a peer. Swift. 

2. The progeny; the offspring. 

The two late,Conspiracies were the bralt and offspring of two 
contrary factions. * South. 

Brava'bo.T n. [bravbda ,» Span.] A boast; a 
bra|. 4 

Let me advise our men to avoid tteedlcss bravadoes, and not 
contemn them [inhabitants] for their indefensive nakedness. 

Sir T. Herbal, Trav! p. 19. 
In a bravado to encounter death, and for i^small flash of 
honour to cast away himself. 

Burton, Anat. of Met. To the Reader. 
No, goodman glory, ’tis not your bravados. 

Your punctual honour! Vranm. and FI. Lore's Pilgrimage, 

BRAVE.*f* ttdj. [Goth, for////-,* bold, braf, lionest; 
Iceland, braf 1 Germ. brav. Hire considers brage, 
as the origin; Wachter, probus anil othe rs, he 
Gr. (i<>a(isiO'j, the prize of victory; wltencc the low 
Lat. hravitini.'] . 

t. Courageous; daring; bold; generous; high- 
spirited. 

An Egyptian soothsayer made Antonins believe, Jliut his ge¬ 
nius, which otherways was brine and confident, was, in the 
presence of Octavius Ciesar, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. falter. 

2. Gallant; having a noble mien; lofty; graceful. 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of tin: two, 

And wear my d/igger with a braver grace. Shakspeare. 

3. Magnificent; grand. 

Rings put upon his fingers, 

And brave attendants near lum when he wakes, 

Would not the beggar then forget himself? Shakspeare. 

But whosoe’er it was nature design’d 
First a brave place, and then as bruve a mind. Denham. 

4. Excellent; noble: it is an indeterminate word, used' 
to express the superabundance of any valuable qua¬ 
lity in men or things. 

Let not old age disgrace my high desire, , 

O heavenly soul in human shape contain’d; 

Old wood inflam'd doth yield the bravest fire, 

"When younger doth in smoke his virtue spend. Sublet/. 

If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave commodity 
where wood abmmdeth. ' Bacon. 

If u statesman has not this science, he must he subject to a 
braver man than himself, whose province it is to direct all his 
actions to this did. Digby, on the Soul, Jirdie. 

5. Fine 1, showy. See Bravery. 

.WMHwossoms brave bedecked daintily'. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. vii.31. 

Brave. *{ v 11. s. [brave, Fr.] , 

1. A hector; a man daring beyond decency or dis¬ 
cretion •% 

Happy times ! when braves and hacksters, the only con¬ 
tented mashers of his government, were thought the fittest 
and the fatHlfullest to defend his person. Milton, Fumi. ch. 3. 

Hot braves, like thee, may fight, hut know not well 
To manage this, die lust great stake. Dri/den. 

. Morat’stoo iusoleiiL too much a brave, 

lliS-couroge to his en* is a slhvc. lhyden % 

2. A boast; a challenge; a defiance. 

There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; ,, 

We grant thou const outsold us. Shakspeare. , 

He sent me a challenge (mixed winsome few braves) which! 
I restored, and in She wc met. , . 

B. Joiison, Every Man out of Mi Humour. 
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To Brave.*!* v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To defy; to challenge; to set at defiance. 

He upbraids logo, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shaktpcare. 

My nobles leaye me, and my state is brav’d. ■ 

Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreigd powers. Shakspeare. 

The ills of love, not those of fate I fear; 

These I can brave, but those I cannot bsjjlt. Dry den. 

Like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
The raging tempest and the rising waves. Drydeu. 

2. To carry a boasting appearance of. 1 

Both particular persons and factions are apt enough to flat¬ 
ter themselves, or, at least, to brave that which they believe not. 

Bacon, Essays, 

3. To make fine or splendid, in the sense of bravery 
for show. Not now in use. 

He [the sun] disdains to shine; for, by the book. 

He should have brav’d die cast an hour ago: 

A black day iv ill it be to somebody. Shakspeare, Rich. IIT. 

Bra'vej,y.' j* fidv. [from brave.'] , 

1. In a brave manner; courageously; gallantly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. 

Bacon. 

No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night. 

The Trojan hero did affright, 

Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. Denham. 

Your valour bravely did the assault sustain, 

And fill'd the motes aiyl ditches with the slain. Dryden. 

Plato corrupted ami spoilt the best philosophy in the world, 
by adding idolatry to tlmt worship, which he bad wisely and 
bravely before proved to lie due to the Creator of all things. 

Cldrke, Nat. and Rev. Religion. 

2. Finely; splendidly. ». 

She decked herself bravely, to allure the eyes of all men'that 

should sec her. Judith, x. 4. 

Bua'very.*!' 11. s. [from brave.] 

1. Courage; magnanimity: generosity; gallantry. 

It denotes no great braeciy otaiind, to do that out of a 
desire of fame, which we could not lie prompted to do by a ge¬ 
nerous passion for the glory of him that made us. 

Sperlnlor, No, 255. 

Juba, to all the braver ^ of a hero, 

Adds softest love, mid more than female sweetness. Addison. 

2. Splendour; magnificence; finery. 

Where all the Margery that eye may see, 

And all the heart desire, 

Is to be found. Spc'isi r, Jl f. llubb. Tate 

In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments. ' Isaiah , iii. 18. 

I .ik*- a stately ship-- 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill'd, ami streamers waving. Milton, S. A. v. 717. 

3. «Show; ostentation. 

Let princes choose ministers more sensible of duty than of 
$■ rising, and such as lot c business rather upon conscience than 
upon bravery. Bacon, Essays. 

4. Bravado; boast. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, use his 
tongue to her di-grace, which lately had sung sonnets ot her 
praises. Sidney, Arcadia. 

For a hraicry upon this occasion of power, they crowncir ’ 
their new king in the cathedral church ot Dublin. Bacon. 

There are/ Imse that make it a point of bravery, to bid de¬ 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelation. LEf£*t range. 

Bha'vincji.y.# udv. [from brave.] In a defying or 
insulting manner. 

Hrhriug/y, in your epistle to Sir Edward Hobby,—yon end 
thus. Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, pHg. 

Bua'vo. w. s. [bravo, Ital.] A man who murders for 
hire. 

For boldness, like the bravocs and bunditti, is seldom em¬ 
ployed, but upon desperate services. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Xtftoravocs here protess the bloody trade, 

Nor is the church the murderer’s refugs made. Cay, Trivia. 
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BRAVURA .# w. s. [ItaL] A word of modern ap¬ 
plication, in this country, to such songs as require 
or occasion great vocal ability in the singer. " \ 
To BRAWL.'!' t>. n. [brouiUer, or braider, Fr. or bra- 
gal, Welsh, to car out.] 
t. To quarrel noisily and indecently. 

Here comes ainan of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often still’dfny brawling discontent. Shakspcare. 

How now. Sir John 1 what, are you brawling here ? 

Ojoes this become your place, your tiiue, your business ? 

Shakspcare, Tien.If. 

“ In council she gives licence to her tongue, 

Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Drydcn, Fab. 

Leave all noisy contests, all immodest clamours, brawling 
language, and especially all personal scandal anti scurrility, to 
‘ the meanest part of the vulgar world. Walls. 

2. To speak loud and indecently. 

His divisions, ast the times do brawl, ' 

Are in three heads; one power against the French, 

And one against Glendower. Shakspcare, Ilm. IV. P. IT. 

3. To make a noise. This is little used, Dr. John¬ 
son says: but both the poets cited use it beauti¬ 
fully. 

As he lay along 

Uuder an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
. Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shakspcare. 
Up among the loose disjointed elitis, 

And fractur’d mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presngeful, send a hollow moan. 

Thomson, Winter, Ct). 

To Brawl. r. a. 

1. To drive away by noise. 

YoVir deep wit- 

Reason’d not brawl’d her (Truth] thence, and woo’d her hither. 

Verses prefixed In Dighy tin Sauls and Undies. 

2 . Figuratively, to beat down. 

By east and west let Franee and England mount 
Their battering cannon, Charged to the mouths; 

Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl'd down 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shakspcare, K.John. 

BitAwr-'f* ii. s. [from the vdrb.] 

1. Quarrel; noise; scurrility. 

He findeth, that controversies thereby nre made lint brawls ; 
and therefore wislieth, that, iu some, lawful assembly of 
churches, all these strifes may lie decided. 

Hanker, Err. Pol. Preface. 
Never since that middle summer’s spring 
Met we oh hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. < 

Shaskpeare, Mids. X. Dream. 

That bonttui is an animal. 

Made good with stout polemick brawl. Hudi'n-as. 

2. A dance. »S'ec Biianslk. - 

Tbeuec did Venus learn to lead * 

The Idnlian brawls, mid so to tread 

As if the wind, not she, did walk. li. Jmison, Man/urs. 

His usual songs are certain catehes and roundelays lie (the. 
nightingale] hath, mnrh after the manner of the French 
braules ; you would take him verily *0 be a monsieur of Paris 
straight, if you heard but bis prcludimns; for then indeed is he 
set on a merry pin. Parthencia Sacra , (i6.yp) p. 1.59. 

My grave lord-kecner led the brawls: 

The seal and maces danc’d before him. 

■ * Gray, Long Story, v. II. 

Bha'wi.ku.'|~ n. .1. [from brawl.'] A wrangler; a 
Ajuarrelsome, noisy fellow. 

Not a brawler, not covetous. 1 Tim. iii. 

To be no brawlers, but gentle. Tit. iii. 2. 

An advocate may incur the censure of the court, for being a 
brawler in court, on purpose to lengthen out the cause. 

Ay/ife. 

n. [from the verb.] Tltft act of 

> „ 
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Concerning prayer, who is more atfgrnst it than you, which 
have clearlye changed thy right use oPlt into a braudynge in 
the temple and a bletyugc in the stjxats, 'in a foren speechc 
and in tlic sight of rueir.lja 

Rale et a Course at me Romish Foxc, fob ( 5 y. 

She troubled wasyalas ! thlst Jtiniglit by, 

With tedious brawlings of ber pSrtnts dear. Sidney. 

Bra'wungi.y.# arfft [from'ftme/p/g.] Iti a quarrel¬ 
some manner. Hulocl. 

BKAWN.'J' n. s. [of uncertain etymology, Dr. 
Johnson says; which is •certainly tiot the case, as 
far as the fourth'find* fifth definitions art; con¬ 
cerned ; bap, Sax. a boar, prdhbunced baibr, and 
the pi. bapen, baf.iv, offering the explanation of 
bortrx-flcs/i ; bawrni or baaren flesh, and by trans¬ 
position brawn. And hence secondarily, perhaps, 
the application of brawn to any muscular and fleshy 
appearance or substance.] 

r. Tho fleshy or musculous part of the body. 

The but an of the arm must appear full, shadowed on one 
side, then shew the wrist -1 tone thereof. Peach am. 

But most their looks on the black monarch bgnil. 

His rising muscles and his brawn commend; 

Ilis double kiting ax, and beamy spear, 

Each asking a gigaritick force to rear. 

v Dry den, Pal. and .In itc. 

2 . The arm, so called from its being musculous. 

I’ll bide my silver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vuntbrace put ibis wither’d brawn. Shakspcare. 

1 bad purpose 

Once more to hew thy target from tliv brawn. Shakspran. 

3. Bulk; muscular strength. 

The boisterous hands are then of use, when 1 , 

With tliis directing bead, those hands apply; 

Brawn without brain is thine. Dry/It n. Fab. 

4. The flesh of a boar, prepared in a particular 
manner. 

The lies! age for the boar is from two to five years, at which 
time it is best to geld him, or sell him for brawn. Mortimer. 

Intending, us soon us it can be ready, to entertain you 
with a strange collar of brawn. 

Sir II. Wot ton's Letters, Rem. p.578. 

5. A boar. In the north of England a boar is still 
called a brawn. 

Her grace sits mumping, 

I.ike ail old ape eating a brawn. 

Beaiiw. and FI. Mad Laver, v. i. 

Bha'wn’kd.# aifj. [from brawn ; in our old diction¬ 
aries, defined “ well armed or legged,” and 
“ brttwngd like a boar.”] Strong ; brawny. 

Ilis rawbonc arms, whose mighty brawned bowrs * 

Were wont to rive steele plates, and helmets hew. 

Were clcne consum’d. Spenser, F. (L i. viii. 4 r. 

Ba a'w.xek. n. a. [lrom brawn.] A boar killed, for 
the tabic. 

At Christmas time be careful of your fame, 

• See the. old tenant’s table be the same; 

Then if you would send up the browner head, , \ 

Sweet roseinary and |piys around it spread. - King. 

Bn a'wnix icss.'j' n. s. [lrom brawny.] Strength ; 
hardness. &£;. 

Stalled np and fed to such a brawniness, thift neither the 
understanding nor the affection were capable.of any impres- 

llammond, Serm. p. 651. 

This brawniness and irtsensifillity dj mind, is the best armour 
, against the common evils and accidents of life. r \ Locke. 

Biia'wxy.'!' adj. [from brawn.] 
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Thtyiative energy j 

Turns all into the sHKtapce of the tree, „ " 1 

Starves and destroys the fruit, is only made _ » 

For brawny bulk, and for a barred shade. Dryden, Virg. 

2. Figuratively, hfcr<iP; unfeeling^ *_ 

Those who have a hard,*ni% Ar«icnjwtonscicnce, which hatli 
no feeling in it. . Medea Apostasy qfihe Latter Times, P. *> 

To BliAY.'f' v. a. [bnacan, Sax. brain-, Fr.] * 

i. To pound, or grind small. . “ 

»•' I’ll burst him: I will bray 

His bones as in A. mortar. Chapman, Iliad. 

Except yob wohld bray Christendom in a mortar, and mould 
it into a new paste, there is nt> possibility of a holy war. 

'J 'i#' liacon. 

a. To emit; to give vent to.» [Gr. ( 3 p«x«-] 'Hr. 
Johnson has citeil the passage of Milton lor an 
example of die verb neuter; and omits this usage 
of tlie word as a verb active. But it isaonc of our 
oldest actives, and is supported by the best 
authority. 

Not spotting, but, as a wihle bull, joaring and Maying out 
ivordcs ilespitenill and vcnyninus. 

Sir T. Klyol's Governour, fol. loo. 
Blasphemous words, which she doth bray out of her 
poisonous entrails frought with dire decay. 

Spenser,* F. Q. v. xi. ao. 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shakspcare , Hamlet. 

Arms oh armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord. Milton , P. L. vi. iog. 

To BliAY.'f' v. it. [bruire, Fr. barrio , Lat.J* 

1. To make a noise as an ass. 

Laugh, and they . 

llctuni it louder than mi ass can bray. Drydejj, Juv. 

’A;rad if lie should hear the lion roar, he’d cudgel him into 
an ass, mid to his primitive braying. I'ungrerr, Old Bachelor. 

a. To make an ollensive, harsh or disagreeable noise. 
[Gr. ppoixu.] 

As the hart pnnletli jin the margin, brnyithj after the water- 
brooks. . Pm/m xlii. x. 

What, shall our least be kept with sluiurlitcr’d men ? 

Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, 

Clamours of hell, be measures to our pomp ? Shakspcare. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray'd Gray , The Hard.\ 

Bray. n. s. [from the verb.] 
t. Voice of an ass. 

2. Harsh sound. 

Boisterous untun'd drums," 

And harsh resounding trumpets dreadful bray. Shakspean. 
Bn ay.* n. s. [probably from brow,- the upper pail 
of a hill being, in some places, called both brvo, 
and War. Welsh, bn- ; Gael, brigh, IVAm the Celt. 
briga, a mountain or high place.] Ground raised as 
a fortification; a bank of earth. 

: Ordcf was given that bulwarks, brays, and walls, should lie 
raised lit his castles and strong-holds on the sea-side. 

Ld. Herbert , Hist. K. Hen. VIII. p. 18. 
On that steep bray lord Gitelpho would not then 
Hazard his folk. Fuirfae, Tasso, ix. i/f>. 

Bn.\ / YKR.'f- it. s. [from bray.] 

1. Onti ifopt brays like an ass. * 

Hold 1 cry’d the queen j u cat-call each shall win; 

Espial yatjpHrrils, equal is your din ! 

But that tms well-disputed ginnctuay end, 

Sound fortlnny btmycrs ! and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2. [With printers; irom J To bray or heal.] An instru¬ 
ment tq temper tl* ink. « 

3. A brayer, [Fr. broycur .] is a pdnndcr or beater 
of thjpgs till tiiey be made small 

CotqjTiW' and Sherwood. * 
Bra'yijjg.# n. s. [fiNSm bitty. Claiif&fi;'; nojge.^. 
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Iq.f.a foughten field, where trumpets blow, the clarion* 
sound, the guns thunder, the noise of the strokes, the clashing 
of armour, lie clattering of harness, the braying of the horses, 
the groaning of men dying, and the gasping of the dead 
raachcth almost, to heaven. 

Sir T. Smith, Append, to his Life, p. 33. 
Angry, that none are frighted at their noises and loud bray 
ings under their asses skins. Jonson, Discoveries . 

To Braze. v. a. [from brass.] ' 

1. To solder with brass. 

If the nut be not to be cast in brass, but only hath n worm 
brazed into it, this niccness is not so absolutely necessary^ be¬ 
cause that worm is first turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the spindle, and you may try that before it is brazed in the 
nut. Moron. 

2. To harden ttf impudence. 

1 have so often blushed to acknowledge him, that now I am 
braz'd to it. Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

If damned custom hath not braz'd it so, 

That it ft proof and bulwark a|ainst sense. 

Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

Bjia'zen. adj. [from brass.] 

1. Made of brass. It* was anciently and pvopcrly 
written brasen. 

Get also a small pair of brazen compasses, and a fine ruler, 
for taking the distance. Penchant. • 

A bough his brazen helmet did sustain; 

His heavier arms lav scatter’d 011 the plain. Dryden, Virg. 

2. Proceeding from brass; a poetical use. 

•Trumpeters 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear, j 

Make mingle with your rattling tabouriiics. ■ Shakspcare. 

3. Impudent. 

Tn Bua'zkn. r. 11. To be impudent; to bully. 

When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he would talk saucilv, 
lye, anil brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amiss. 

Aehuthnot, Hist, of J. Bull. 
Bha'zkn uuowEn.* adj. [from brazen and brow.] 
.Shameless; impudent. # 

Noon-day vices, and brozen-browed iniquities. 

Browne , t'hr. Mor. i. 35. 
Bha'zentaci:. it. s. [IYoisp brazen nnd face.] An im¬ 
pudent wench ; in low language. 

You do, if you suspect me in any dishonesty. — Well said;’ 
brazeiijiiec ; hold it out. Shakspeure. 

Bjia'zkm At i:d. adj. [from brazotfacc .] Impudent; 
shameless. 

What a brazenfaced vnrlct urt thou, to deny thou knowest 
me? Is it two days ago, since I tript up thy necls, and beat 
thcc Iwlbre the king? Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

lynick-witted, brazenfae'd, with fluent tongues, 
l’atieut of labours, ami dissembling strongs. Dryden. 

Bi&'zenia.* adv. [from brazen.] In a bold, impu- 
>»., dent manner. 

Bha'zennens. «. s. [from brazen.] 

1. Appearance like brass. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'zier. n. s. See BiusiEn. 

The halfpence ami farthings in England, if you should sell • 
them to the luazier, you wotdd not lose abo.c a # penny in a 
shilling. ’ Swift, I)rap. Letters. 

Breach, it. S. [from break; bree/te, Fr.] 

1. The aet of breaking any tiling- 

This tempest 

Dashing the garment of this peace, ajjoded 

The sudden breach 011’t. " Shakspcare . 

2. The state of being broken. 

* O y ou kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature. Shakspcare. 

3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 

TIiowbII was blown up in two places; by which breach the 
f T#k*l (eking t%have entered, made Uuody fight. Jinodce, 
hb ? <1 

T. 
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Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir’d, 

Slew friends and foes, and in the smoke retir’d. 

4. The violation of a law or contract. 

Tliat oath would sure contain them greatly, or the breach of 
it bring them to shorter vengeance. Sjumscr on Irf&tkd. 

What arc those breaches of the law of nacuj’e and nations, 
which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern ? Bacon. 

Breach of dnty tov/Snls o\jy neighbours, still ituudves in it a 
breach of duty toM&tds God,. ” South. 

_ The laws of thefospel are the only standing rules of mora¬ 
lity j and the penalties affixed by God to the breach of those 
law, the only guards that can effectually restrain men within 
' ‘‘at true hounds of decency and virtue. Rogers. 

5. The opening in a coast. 

But th’ hcedlul boatman strongly forth did stretch 
, His brawny arms, and all his body strain, ' 

■ That th’ utmost sandy breach they shortly fetch, 

While the dread danger dues behind remain. Spenser, V. Q. 

6 . Difference; quarrel; separation of kindnyss. 

It would have been long ifftbre the jealousies and breaches 
between the armies, would have been composed. Clarendon. 

7. Infraction; injury. 

This breach upon kingly power was without precedent. 

. Clarendon, 

BREAD.-J* >i. s. [bpeoh, Saxon. Bread is brayed 
r grain, Mr. Tooke says; bread being the past part, 
of bray, Fr. braicr, to pound or boat to pieces. 
It is lull as probable, I think, that the Sax. bpeoO, 
whence our bread, is from ’ the verb bpeKui, to 
nourish .j 

1. Footl made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make grain into bread, 
the lightest and propercst aliment for human bodies. 

Arbiilhnnl. 

Bread, that decaying inan with strength supplies, 

And gen’rous wine, which thoughtful sorrow flies. Pope. 

2. Food in general, such as nature requires: to get 
bread, implies, to gA sullicient for support without 
J&xnry. 

In the sweat of thy face shall thou cut bread. 

Genesis, iii. 19. 

If pretenders wore nol supported by the simplicity of the 
inquisitive fools, the trade would not find them bread. 

I.' Estrange, 

This dowager on whom my tale I found, 

A simple sober life in patience led. 

And had but just enough to buy her bread. Dry den. 

When I submit to such indignities, 

Make me a citizen, a senator of Rome ; 1 

To sell mv country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 

I neither have been bred a scholar, a soldier, nor to any 
kind of business; this creates uneasiness in my mind, fearing I 
shall in time want bread. Spectator, No. 203. 

,3. Support of life at. largo. 

God is pleased to try our patience bv the ingratitude of those * 
' who, having eaten of our bread, have lift up themselves against 
- us. Sing Charles. 

But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed j 
What then ? is the, reward of virtue bn ad? Pope. 

, To Bread, or Breads. & p. a. [Sax. bpichan. See 
To Abroad.J To sprctul ; to make bjoad. A word 
used in the north of England. * Bay. 

BREAjipliipPEih w. s. [from bread and chip.'] One 
that chips bread; a baker’s servant; an under 
" butler. 

No abuse, Hal, on my honour; no abuse. ——Not to clis- 
■ praise me, and call me pantier, and bread-chipprr, and I know 
not what ? Shakspearc, lien. IV. P. II. 

BtiEAD-conw. n. s. [from bread and corn,] Com of 
v. liich biedd is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town; the.kgpad, and 
bretfoeptn, sufficed not fo» six day s. yflpytjpard.* 
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When k is ripe, they gather it, and, bruising it am one bread- 
com, they put it up into a veflel, and Jften it as food tor their 
. slaves. t Broome, Notes on the Odyssey. 

Bread-room. m. s, [Is * slup.], f\A part of the hold 
separated by a bu^t-heatif^rom fhe pcst, where the 
brcatl and biscui|*fbr tTieStjqet are kept. ‘ 

Bkeaden.# adj. Made of bread; applied by pro- 
testant divines to the Romish consecrated wafer. 

Antichristians, and priests of the breaden god. 

Rogers an the Ctsfed, (1585,) Pref. 

lie consulted with the oracle of his hrrdtfpi god, which, be- 
. cause it answered not, hit cast Into the fire. 

Bp. Halt, Honour of ttwjRlarriedjJferfjiy, iii. 8. 

The idolatry of the nvass, and adoration of the breaden god. 

Aledc, Apostacy of the Latter 2 'imcs, P. I. 

BRDADTH.'f' n. s. [Sax.bjueh, b> radth& bpab, broad, 
from thq, Cloth, braids. Formerly, breadth was 
written bride: “ A vising of the length and of the 
Ltrde , ami all the werke,” Chauc. 'Jty-. and Cress. V. 
1656. WiclilFe writes it breed, llev^Jcxi.] The 
measure of any plain superficies frorrfjfde to side. 

There it. in Ticimim, a church that hath windows only from 
above: it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and 
in height near fifty; having a door in the midst. 

Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

The riv.T (binges, according unjo later relations, if not in 
length, yet in breadth and depth, may excel it. Brown. 

Thru all approach the slain with vast surprize, 

Admire on what a breadth of earth lie lies. 7 ■ Dryden. 

in oar.Gotliick cathedrals, the narrowness of the arch mat e* 
it rise in height; the lowness opens it in breadth. Add;,or,. 

Buf/aotiii.kss.# adj. [from breadth and less.] 

The term of latitude is breadth/ess line. 

More, Song of the Soul, ii. ii. 2. 

To BREAK.*}- v. a. pret. I broke, or bdake ; part, 
pass, broke, or broken. [Goth, brikan, brak ; fciax. 
bpeccicn ; Gorin, brechcn.] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, how 
many baskets of fragments took ye up ? Mark, viii. 10. 

.Let ns break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords 

■ from us. Psalm ii. 3. 

A bruised reed shall he ni?t break. Isaiah. 

Sec, said the sire, how soon ’tis done; 

The sticks he then broke one by one: 

So strong you’ll be in friendship ty’d; 

So quickly broke, if you divide. Swift. 

2. To burst, or open by force. 

O could we break our way by force. Milton, P. L. 

Moses tells- us, that the fountains of the earth were broke 
open, or clqvc asunder. Burnet, Theory, 

Into my hund lie forc’d the tempting gold, 

While I with modest struggling broke his hold. Hay. 

3. To pierce; to divide, as light divides darkness. 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke ( . 

The gloomy vapour, he lay stretch’d along. - : _ Dry den. 

4. To destroy by violence. 

* This is the fabriek, which, when God breaketh down, none 
can build up again. Unmet, Theory % 

5. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. ' s 

I’d give bay Gurtal, and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were broken than these hoy 

And writ as little beard., ^ Shakqfffi^e, All's well. 

6 . To crush or destroy the strcngtlwof the body. 

0 father ubbot! , 

An old man, broken with the storms df state, 

Is come to lay his yveary hones among ye; * .,/z 

Give him a little earth tor charity. Shakspearc, Hen. VIII\ 
The totaling of thajymirliaraent 
Broke him; ns tlfiPwhonest vlipry 
At Clueroncoyattj fljfubcrty, 

Kill’d ^jth tepitfs that old man eloqEcnt. AliUon, Sonnet ; 
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Have not some < 3 f his vices weaken’d his body,''and broke his 
health ? have not $hcr« dissipated his estate, and reduced him 
■ to want ? » 'TiUotson , 

7. To sink or appal the-apints 4 

The defeat of that day<wfis miioBjji'grcntcr than it then ap- I 
peared to be ;'and it evetf ty-oke the'lwwt of his army. 

Clarendon. 

I’ll brave her to her face; ^ 

I’ll give oiy anger its free course against her: 

Thou shalt sei^ Phoenix, how I’ll break her prtdc. philips. 

3 . To crush j to shatter. # 

Thou rrrt the.Lord that brpake.il the battles. Judith, ix. 7. 

Your hopes without are vanish’d into smoke; 

Your captains taken, and your armies broke. Drydcn. 

9. To weaken the mental facii^ies. 

Opprcst nature sleeps: . 

This rest might yet have bahn’d thy broken senses. 

Which, if convoniency will not allow, • 

Stand in hard cure. Shakspeare. 

If any dahblqf in poetry dares venturajipon the experiment, 
he will only brtak his brains. Felton on the Classicks. 

10. To tame; to train to obedience; to enure to 
docility.. 

Wlmt Mots it to break a colt, and to let him straight run 
loose at random V Spenser on Ireland. 

Why, then, thou can’st not break her to til* lute.— 

— Why, no j for she hath broke the lute to me. Shakspeare. 

So led before lie’s br*kc, he'll hear 
Too great a stomach patiently to feed 

The Ushiug'whip, or chew the curbing steel. May's Virgil. 

That hoi-inouth’d beast that hears against the eyrb, * 

Hard to he broken even by lawful kings. Oryden. 

No sports hut what belong to war they know, 

To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow. Drydcn. 

Virtues like* these, , 

Make, human nature shine, rctorm the soul. 

And break our fit rce harlmrians into men. Addison, Cato. 

Behold young Juba, the Nmnidian prince. 

With how much care he forms himself to glory, 

And breaks the fierceness of his native temper. Addison. 

11. To make bankrupt. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shakspeare. 

For this few know themselves: for merchants broke. 

View their estate with discontent und pain. Darios. 

With urts like these, rich Matho, when lie speaks, I 

" Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Drydcn. 

A command or rail to lie liberal, all of a sudden impoverishes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and shuts up every private man’s 
exchequer. . South. 

J 2. To discard ; to dismiss. 

I see a great officer broken. Swift. 

13. To crack or open the skin, so as that the blood 

comes. t 

She could have run and waddled all about, even the day be¬ 
fore she broke her brow; and then my husband took up the 
child, Shakspeare. ^ 

Weak soul! and Mindly to destruction led: 

Shu hretik her heart! she’ll sooner break your head. Drydcn. 

14. To make a swelling or imposthumc open. 

15. To violate a contract or promise. • 

Go, break thy league with Boasha, king of Israel. 

2 C/iron. 

Lovers break not hours. 

Unless it be lo come before their time. 


Pardon thi; fault, find, by inv soul I swear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Did not our worthies of the house, 

Before they broke the peaec, break vows ?i 

16. To infringe a law. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s catigc. 

17. To stop; to make cease. 

Break their talk, inistritos Quid 

for himself. 

18. To intercept. 

VOL. 1. 
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Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare. 

lludibras. 

x 

Drydcn. 


kinsman shall speak 
Shakspeare. 


fBacan. 

Dryden. 

Drydcn. 

Dryden. 

% * 
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%irit of wine, mingled with copimon water, yet so as if the 
first fall b ^.broken, by means of a sop, or otherwise, it staycth 
above. 

Think not my-sense of virtue is so small; 

- I’-H rather leu down first, anil break your full. 

As one coraremn’d to leap a precipice. 

Who sees before his eyes the. depth below, 

Slops short, anil looks uliout for some kind shrub. 

To ire “his dreadful fall. 

Stie held my baud, the destin’d blow to break. 

Then from her rosy lips began to speak, 

19. To interrupt. *• 

Some solitary cloister will I choose. 

Coarse my attire, and short shall be my sleep. 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Drydcn. 

The father w’.c so moved, that lie could only command bis 
voice, broke witli sighs and sobbings, so fur as to bid her pro¬ 
ceed. Addison, Sped. No. 164. 

The poor shade shiv*ring stands, and must not break 
His puhiful silence, till the nvjrtal speak. Tickcll. 

Sometimes in broken words lie sigh’d his care, 

Look’d pale, and trembled when he view’d the fair. Hay. 

20. To separate company. .4^,. 

Did not Paul and llartiahas dispute with that vehemence, 
that they were forced to break company ? Atterbury. 

21. To dissolve any union. 

It is great folly, as well as injustice, to break off so noble a 
relation. Collier of Friendship. 

22 . To reform: with of. 

The French were npt quite broken of it, until some time after 
they became Christians. Grew, Cos in. Sacra. 

23. To open something new; to propound something 
by an overture, as if a seal were opened; to break 
ours mind. 

When any new thing shall lie propounded, no counsellor 
should suddenly deliver any positive opinion, lmt only hear it, 
and, at the most, hut to break it, at first, that it may be the 
better understood at the next meeting. Bacon. 

1, who much desir’d to know 
Of whence she was, yet fearful liojv to break 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to speak. Dryden. 

24. To break the back. To strain or dislocate the 
vertebra* with too beg,'-*, 1 burdens. 

I’d rather crack my sinews, break my hack. 

Than y ou should such dishonour undergo. 

Shakspeare, Tempest. 

25. Tv break the back. To disable one’s fortune. 

C). many. 

Have broke their bark.., with laying manors on ’em, 

l ; or this great journey. Shakspeare, lien. Fill. 

26. To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 

27. To break fast. To cat the first time in the day. 

28. To break ground. To plow. 

Whei\the price of corn fallrth, men generally give over sur¬ 
plus tillage, and break no more ground than will serve to supply 
their own turn. Carrie, Sure. 

The husbandman must first break the land, before it be made 
capable of good seed. Davit sou Ireland. 

29. To break ground. To open trendies. 

30. To break the heart. To destroy with grief. 

Good my lord, enter here.- 

—Will’t break my heart?— 

I’d rather bprak wine own. Shakspeare, K. Lear, . 

Should not all relations bear a part ? Mti . ' 

It w ere enough to break a single heart. 4 


iDrydcn. 

31. To break a jest. To utter a jest unexpected. 

This is the only modern way of running at tilt, with which 
great persons arc so delighted to sec then encounter 011c another, 
and breakfasts, ns they did lances heretofore. 

Butler’s Modern Politician. 

[He] brake villainous jests 

At thv undoing. Otway, Venice Preserved. 

lie’[Lord Oxford] now and then brake a jest, 

Whish savoured'of the Inns of Court. 

£ .1 ,. Balingbroke, Let. to \Vyrd>onn. 
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32. To break the neck. To lux, or put out thatJieck 
joints. ~ 

I had as lift’ than didst break hit neck, as his fingers. - 

,*> Shaksfgarc. 

13. To break off. To put a sudden slop; to inter¬ 
rupt. 

She ended here, or vehement despair rM . 

Broke off the rest. Milton, l\lL. x. 1008. 

34. 'To break off'. To preclude by sotne obstacle sud¬ 
denly interposctjL 

1 cheek the stara and sallies of the soul, 

ircak off nil its commerce with the tongue. Addison. 

35. v To break off'. To dissolve; to tear asunder. 

^ Let us break off, say they, by strength ofbnnd, 

^PTheir bonds; and cast from us, no more to wear. 

Their twisted cords. Milton, P.ta/m ii. 6. 

36. To break up. To dissolve; to put a sudden end 

to. (, 

Who cannot rest till he goo ft fellows find; 
lie breaks up house, turns out of doors his mind. Herbert. 

. He thraUcntd, that tile tradesmen would heat out his teeth, 
if ho did dot retire, and break up the meeting. 

Arbuthnot, Hist, of J. Bull. 

37. To break up. To open; to lay open. 

Say, hast thou (liv’d into the deeps below ?— 

Or boldly broken up the seals of hell. 

And seen the shadows which in darkness dwell ? 

(’■> Sandys.Jub.p.^b. 

Shells being lodged amongst mineral matter, when this 
comes to be broke up, it exhibits impressions of the shells. 

\ ' ‘ Woodward. 

38. To break up. To separate or disband. 

After taking the strong city of Belgrade, Solvman returning 
to Constantinople, brutes up his army, and there lay still the 
' whole year following. i Kindles. 

39. To break up. To force open. 

They have broken up, and have passed through, the gate. 

Mieah, ii. 13. 

The lusty KcntUluneii, hfpyngon more friends, brake up the 
gates of the King’s Bench and Mar-dialsea. 

* Hull’s Cbron. lien. VI. id 1 .78. b. 

He would lmvc watched, aiaLwould not have suffered his 
house to be brpken up. ” St. Mull. xxiv. 4.;. 

40. To break upon the wheel. To punish by stretch¬ 
ing a criminal upon the wheel, and breaking his 
bones with hats. 

41. To break wind. To give vent to wind in the 
body. 

• To Hiir.AK.'{' to. n. 

I. To part in two. 

Give sorrow words, the grief tlmt does not speak, 

■ Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakspcare. 

Z. T« burst. „ 

The clouds are still above; and, while I speak, 

A ttfond deluge o’er our heads may break. Tin/den. 

The Roman camp 

- ttangs o’er us black and thrcatning, like a storm 
Just breaking on our heads. Drydcn. 

3. To spread by dashing, as waves on a rock. 

At last a falling billow stops Ills breath, 

».Breaks o’er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden. 

He could compare the confusion of a multitude to that tu¬ 
mult hi the Icarian sea, dashing and breaking among its crowd 
of islaalinP Pope, Essay on Homer. 

4. To break as a swelling; to open, and discharge 
o matter. 

Sonic hidden abscess ifi the mesentery, breaking some few 
dttys after, was discovered to be an aposteme. Ilarocy. 

Ask one who bath subdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no less 
hapjpy than the ease of a broken impostumc, as the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

5/ To open as the morning. 

> e% 
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The day breaks not, it is my heart, , 

Because that I and you must part. Y 
Stay, or else my joys will die, 

Anil perish in their infunA. f Donne. 

When a man ihinlgt. or any thing in the .darkness of the 
night, whatever decmjpiprcssions jf mayrnihke in his mind, 
they are apt to vanisfifts the daybreaks about Win. 

Addison, Sped. No. 465. 

A To burst forth; to exclaim. 

Break forth into joy; sing together, y e waste plarcs of Jeru¬ 
salem. * Isaiah, lii. 9. 

Every man. 

After the hideous storm that follow’d, was ■*>’. 

A thing inspired; and, not consulting, btft&e 

Into a general prophecy. Shakspcare, Hen. Fill. 

The heart ot Adam, i:[st so sad, 

Greajh rejoic’d; and thus his joy broke forth. 

MilUm, P. L. xi. 869. 

7. To become bankrupt. 

I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; which, if, like 
an ill venture, it Often t* unluckily home, 1 break, and you, my 
gentle creditors, lose. Shakspcare, Hen. IF. P. H. Ep. 

He that puts all upor adventures, doth oftentimes break, and 
come to poverty. Bacon, Essays. 

Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall, > 

For very want he could not build a wall. Pope. 

8 . To decline in health and strength. 

Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak; 

" e how the dean begins to break: 

Poor gentleman! lie droops apace. Sir ft- 

9. To issue out with vehemence. 

Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody bunds he strook, 

While from his breast the dreadful accents broke. Pope. 

) o. To make way with some kind of suddenness, im¬ 
petuosity, or violence. 

Calamities may be nearest at hand, and readiest to break in 
suddenly upon 11s, which we, in regard of limes or circum¬ 
stances, may imagine to l)e farthest off. Hooker, v. ji.j 1. 

The three mighty men broke through the host of the Philis¬ 
tines. 2 Samuel, xxiji. 1(1. 

They came into Judah, and brake into it. 

2 Chronicles, xxi. 17. 
Or who shut up the sea within doors, when it brake forth, 
as if it had issued out of the womb? Job, xxxviii. 8. 

This, this is he; softly awhile, 

Let us not break in upon him. Milton, S. A. 

lie resolved, tlmt Balfour should use his utmost endeavour 
to break through with his whole body of horse. Clarendon. 

When the 1 hmmel of a river is overcharged with water, 
more than it can deliver, it necessarily breaks over the banks, 
to make itself room. Hate, Orig. of Mankind. 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all disguises, 

And spare* not gods nor men. Denham, Sophy. 

Till through those cloud, the sun of knowledge brake. 

Ami Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denham, 

0 ! could’st thou break through fate’s severe decree, 

A new Marcellus should arise in thee. Dryden. 

At length I’ve acted my severest part; 

I fed the woman briahiug in upon me, 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. Addison, Cat*. ' 
How docs the lustre of our father’s actions. 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
j/reak out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! 

Addison, 16 . 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing soul. Addison, 16 . 

There are some, who, struck with the usefulnaoj of these 
charities, break through all the difficulties and obstructions 
that now lie in the way towards advancing (Jl»etn. Atlerbury. 
Almighty pow’r, by whose most wise command, 
t»> Helpless, forlorn, imCerfain here I Standi 
Take this faint glimmering of thyself away, 

Or break into iny soul with perfect day! Arbuthnot. 

See heav’11 its spudding portals wide display. 

And break upon theiMU a flood of day! Pope, Messiah. 

I must pay her tMSTa^uty of fendship, wherever she is, 
though k 'break . du»u<PPth» whole plan of life which I have 
formed injwy’laHnflp 1 Swift’s Letters 
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n. To come to explanation. •' 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought 
fit to break with him thereof. f Sidney , Arc. b.r. 

Stay with me awhile,*' 

I am to break with thee of some aflStrs, 

That touch, me near. Shdtifjpeare, Two Gent, of Fcr. 

lire ale with them, gentle love-, 

About the drawing as many oftheir husbands .. 

Into the plot, as cun. ’ B. Jonton, Catiline. 

'i 2. To fall oyt; to be friends no longer. 

Be not afraid to break 
With murd’rocJ, and traitors^ for jhc saving 
A life so uear and necessary to you. 

As is your country^. B- Jonton, lb. 

' To break upon the score of dang*- or exponce, is to be mean 
and narrow-spirited. * Collier on Friendship. 

Sighing, he says, we must certainly break, 

And iny cruel unkiudiicss compels him to speak. Prior. 

13. To break from. To go away with some vehe¬ 
mence. 

How didst thou scorn life’s meaner charms, , 

Thou who couhi’st break from Laurafc arms ? ltoscommon. 

Thus radiant from the circling croud he broke; 

And thus witli manly modesty he spoke. Dryden. 

This custom makes bigots and scepticks; and those that 
break front it, are in danger of heresy. • Locke. 

14. To break in. To enter unexpectedly, without 
proper preparation. 

Th8 doctor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and n magis¬ 
terial air, breaks in upon conversation, and drives down nil 
before him. Aih/json on Bitty. 

i 5. To break hose. To escape from captivity. 

Wln> would not, finding way, break loose from hell, 

And boldly venture to whatever place, 

farthest from pain? Milan, P. L. 

16. To break louse. To shake off restraint. 

If we deal falsely in covenant with God, and break loose from 
all our engagements to him, we release God from all the pro¬ 
mises he has made to us Tillolsoti. 

17. To break off. To desist suddenly. 

I)o not peremptorily break off, in any business, in a fit ol 
anger; hut howsoever you shew bitterness, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. Bacon. 

Bins Quintus, at the very time when that memorable victor; 
was won by the Christians ut Lcpanto, h ing then hearing of 
causes in consistory, broke off suddenly, and said to those about 
him, It is now more time we should give thanks to God. 

Paeon. 

When you begin to consider, whether jbu may safely take 
one draught more, let that be accounted a sign late enough to 
break off. Op. Taylor, llnle of tiring holy. 

18. To break off from. To purt from with violence. 

I must from this enchanting queen break off. Shakspeare. 

Ip. Tq break out. To discover itself in sAddon clleets. 

Eet not one spark of filthy lustful fire 
Break out, that may her sacred peace molest. Spenser. 

They smother and keep down the flame of the mischief, so 
at it may not break oul in their time of government j what 
comes afterwards, they care not. Spenser on Ireland. 

Such a deal of wonder is broken out within this hour, that 
ballad-makers cannot he able to express it. Shah net are. 

As fire breaks out of flint by perensssion, so wisdom and truth 
issueth out by the agitatiou of argument. Howell. 

Fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks out. 

And hurries him to mighty mischiefs on. Dryden. 

All tura’d their sides, and to each other spoke; 

I saw their words break out in fire and smoke. Dryden. 

1 .ike a lull of fire, the further thrown, 

Still with a greater blaze she shone. 

And her bright soul brake out on ev’ry siild. Dryden. 

Thcre.can be no greater labour, than to be always dissent* 
bling j there being so many ways by whigh a smothered truth 
is apt to blaze,-and break out. I South. 

They are men of concealed fire, thgf doth not break out in 
the ordinary circumstances of life. .,e Addison, opfhe War. 

A violent fever broke out in the place, whieh swept away 
•rent multitudes, p Addison, Sped. 
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to. *To break oul. To have eruptions frOfti the body, 
as pustules or sores. p. 

J1. To break out. To become dissolute. 

lie broke uqt out into his |reat excesses, while he wm re¬ 
strained by the councils and authority of Seneca. Dryden. 

22. To break up. To cease; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that,- upon that very day, when the 
river-first riseth, great plagues in Cairo usd suddenly to break 
"?’■ t Bacon’, Nat. Hitt. 

23. To break up. To dissolve itself, 

these, and the like conceits, when men have clearfl&dheif * 
understanding, by the light of experience, will scatter utiBr/M 
up, like mist. Baron, NaWlfist. 

The speedy depredation of air upon watery moisture, and 
version of the same into air, appeareth in nothing more wil- 
ble than the sudden discharge or vanishing of a liltlet-cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from gluts, or any polished body; for the 
mistiness scattereth, and brraket/i up suddenly. ' 0 $ Bacon. 

Hut, ere lie came near it, Jie pillar and cross of light brake 
up, and cast itself abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 
stars. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

What we obtain by conversation, is oftrntimtfc lost again, 
as soon as the company breaks up, or, at least, when the day ■ 
vanishes. Walts. 

24. To break up. To begin holidays 5*40 be dis-*, 
missed from business. 

Our army is dispers’d already: • 

Like youthful steers unyok’d, they took theif.course 
Fast, west, north, south: or, like a school Sroke up, 

Each liurric- tow’rds his home and sporting-place. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV Pell. 

25. To break teilA. To part friendship withmiy.' 

There is a slave whom we have put in prison. 

Reports, the Volseians, with two several powers. 

Are entered in the Roman territories.— 

— Go see this rtunouter whipt. It cannot be. 

The Volseians dare brink with us. Shakspeare, Coriolanus. 

Can there be any thing of friendship in snares, lmoks,'and 
trepans ? Whosoever breaks with his friend upon such terms, 
has enough to warrant him in soloing, both before God and 
man. South. 

Invent some apt pretence, 

To break with Bertram ***■'* Dryden, Span. Friar. 

2(1. It is to bo observed of this extensive anti per- 
jilexed verb, that in all its significations, whether 
active or neutral, it has sonic reference to its pri¬ 
mitive meaning, by implying either detriment, 
suddenness, violence, or separation. It is used 
often with additional particles, up,, out, in, off, 
forth, to modify its signification. 

UiiEAK.-j- n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. State of being broken ; opening. 

* From the break of day until noon, the roaring of the 
camion never ceased. Knotlcs, Hist, of the Turks. 

For now, and since first break of day, the fiend. 

Mere serpent in appearance, forth was come. Milton, P. L. 

They inii-t he drawn from liir, and without breaks, to avoid 
the multiplicity of fines. Dryden . 

The sight of it would Ik* quite lost, did it not sometimes 
discover itself through the breaks and openings of the woods 
that grow about it. Addison. 

2. A pause; an interruption. m - 

The period is indeed very noble, but extended to an unusual 
length, and full of transpositions and breaks. 

Blackmail's Sacred Claim^f, ii.89. % 

3. A line drawn, noting that the sense is suspended. 

All modern trash is 

Set forth with numerous breaks and-'dashes. Sw\ft. 

4. Lund ploughed or broken up, Unit has long lnivj 
fallow or in sheep-walks, is, in some places,' so 
called during the first year after life alteration. 

* ’ Grose. 

y. In architecture, a recess or giving back of a part 
behind its ordinary range or projecture. Chambers. 
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Bre'akable.# adj. [from break."] Capable ofbeing I 
broken. Cotgrave and Sherwood. 

Bbe'akf.r.'J* it. s. [from break.] 
j. He that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal, .I’ll be no breaker of the law. Shakspeare. 

If the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
God’s law, tilery would be need of them, to be. prisons for 
the breakers of the laws of men. South. 

2. A wave broken by rocks or sandbanks: a term of 
navigation. 

Ji 4 $ breaker up of the ground. Sherwood. 

4. A destroyer. 

If he beget a son that is a robber, [in the margin, a breaker 
of an honsc,] a slieddcr of blood, &c. * lizck. xviii. 10. 
The breaker is come up before them: they have broken up, 
and have passed through, the gate. Micah, ii. 13. 

To Bui/aKFast. v.n. [from break and fast.] To oat 
the first meal in the dayj 
As soon as Phabus’ rays inspect us. 

First, sir, I read, and then I breakfast. Prior. 

Bre'akfast. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The first meal in the day. 

The duke was at breakfast, the lust of his repasts in this 
world. Wottan. 

2 . Tlie thing eaten at the first meal. 

Hope is a good breakfast , but it is 11 bad supper. Paeon. 

A good ptefce of bread would he often the best breakfast for 
my young master. ” Locke. 

3. A incal, or food in general. 

Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfast to the beast. Shaskpearr. 

I lay me down to gasp my latest hrcatli. 

The wolves will get a h eakfasl by my death, 

Yet scarce enough their hunger to supply. Ilri/ilcn. 

Brk'akfasting.# tt. .1. [from bt eakfasl.] A party 
assembled to breakfast together; a pnblick break¬ 
fast. 

No breakfasting! with tflem, which consume a great deal of 
time. Lord ChestcrJieUt. 

Bre'akixu.# v. s. [from break.] 

1. Bankruptcy. 

Thou art a merchant;—what tcllest thou me — of falsehood 
in trades, breaking of customers. Seasonable Scrm. p. 3c. 

2. Irruption; inroad. 

Obstructing the a\cnucs against all future breakings in of the 
great polluters. Jleeneeiwieil's Sermons, p. yoR. 

(,t ii hath broken in upon mine tueuiies by mine hand, like 
the breaking forth of waters. 1 Che-on. xiv. it. 

They came upon me as a wide bre-eekmg-in of water*. 

Job, xxx. 14. 

3. Dissolution. 

He shall break it as the breaking of the potter’s vessel, that 
is broken to pieces. Ism eh, xxx. 14. 

Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the interpreta¬ 
tion fin the margin, bre-akiug} thereof. Jteilge-s, vii. 15. 

4. A breaking up of the ground. Sherwood. 

5. The beginning of the school-boys’ holidays. 

In this peaceful spot with parents so affectionate, 1 was the 
■ happiest of beings in my breakings up from school. 

... Alt m. of It. Cieinberletud, i. 53. 

Brf/akneck. n. s. [from break and neck."] A fall in 
which, the neck is broken ; a steep place en¬ 
dangering the neck. 

I must 

Forsake the court; to do’For no, is certain 
To me a breakneck. Shakspeare, Wilt/. Pale. 

Bre'akpbomise. Tt. s. [from break and promise.] One 
that makes a practice of breaking his promise. 

1 will think you the most atheistical breakprowise, and the 
most hollow lover. Shakspeare, At you like it. 

Bke'aKvow. n. s. [from break and vow.] He that 
practiseth the*breach of vows. 
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That daily hredkoow, he that wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young mein, maids. 

Shakpeare, K.John. 

Bre'akwater.# n. s. [from break and sea^r.] The 
bulk of an old vessel sunk tit the entrance of an 
harbour to break^he ibree of the sea. Ash. 

BREAM, n. s. [ bramc , Fr . ct/p tnns latns.] The name 
of a fish. 

The bream being at full growth, is s) large fish ; lie 
will breed both in rivers ajid ponds, but loves best 
to live in ponds, lie is, by GcsneF, taken to be 
more elegant than wholesome, lie is long in 
growing, but break exceedingly in a water frmt 
pleases him, and iiTmany ponds, so fast as to over¬ 
stock them, and starve the other fish. lie is very 
broad, witlx a forked tail, and his scales set in 
excellent order. lie hath large eyes, and a narrow 
sucking mouth, two sets of teeth, and a lozing 
bone, in help his grinders. The male is observed 
to have two large melts, and the female two large 
bags of eggs or spawn. Walton, Angler. 

A broad bream, to please some curious taste, 

While yet alive in lioiling water cast. 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. Waller. 

To Bream.# See 'lo Broom. ' 

BREAST.'j* n. s. [bnts/s, Goth, bjieopt, Saxon.] 

1. The middle part of the human body, between the 
nock anil the belly. 

No, traytres.,, angry Love replies, 

Slie’s bid somewhere about thy breast, 

A place nor (foil nor man denies, 

For Venus’ dove the proper nest. Prior. 

2. The dugs or teats ol women which contain the milk. 

They pluck the fatherless from the breast. Job, xxiv. y. 

3. Breast was anciently taken lor the power of 
singing. 

Tlie better brat, the lesser rest, 

To serie (lie queer now there now hccre. 

'Passer ( of Singing Boys) Ilnsbandrie, p. 15j. 
An excellent song, anil a sweet songster; a fine breast of his 
own. _ B.fontem, Aleesque of Mel. Gypsies. 

4. The part of a breast tluvt is under the neck, between 
the fore-legs. 

5. The disposition of the mind. 

I not by wants, or fears, or ngc opprest. 

Stem the wild torrent with a dauntless breast. Drydcn. 

6 . The heart; the conscience. 

Needless was written law, where none opprest; 

The law of man was written in his breast. Drydcn, Ovid. 

7. The seat of the passions. 

Margarita first possess’d, 

If f remember well, my breast. Cawley. 

Each in his breast the secret sorrow kept. 

And thought it safe to laugh, though Ctcsar wept. ■ Rowe. 

To Breast, v. a. [from the noun.] To meet in 
front; to oppose breast to breast. 

The threaden sails 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 

Breasting the lofty surge. Shakspeare, lien. V. 

Tlie hardy Swiss 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes. Goldsmith. 

Breastbone, n. s. [from breast and bone.] The 
bone of the breast; the sternum. 

The belly shod be eminent by shadowing the flank, and 
under the breastbone. Pcaoham. 

‘Bhe'astcasket. n. s. [from breast and casket.] With 
mariners. The largest and longest caskets, which 
tire a sort of strings placed in the middle of the yard. 
Breastse'er# a# [from breast and deep.] Breast- 
high ; lip’to th.e breast. 
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Sot him hr east-deep in earth, and famish' him; 

There let him stand, and rave and cry for food. 

Titus Andron. v. 3. 

B he'a step.* adj. [from breast.] 

1. Jirond-biras/ed, or great-breasted. Thdoet. 

2. Having a fine voice, in allusibti to the old musical 
usage of the word breast. 

Singing men wcW-bretutcd. 

Fiddes, Life of Card. iVoltey, App. p. 118. 
Brk’asti'ast.* n. s. [from breast anti fast, in a ship. ] 
A rope fastened to sortie part of her forward on, to 
hold her head to a warp, or tilt; like. Harris. 
Bre'asthigh. adj. [from breast and high.'] Uj> to 
tilt; breast. • 

Tim river itself gave way unto her, so that slit; was»slraight 
hr oast high. Sidney. 

Lay madam Partlet basking in the sun, • 

Breasthigh in sand. Dry den. Fables. 

Brea'sthook.8 . 11. s. [from breast ami hook.'] With 
shipwrights. The coinpassing timbers before, that 
help to strengthen the stem, anil all the forepart of, 
the ship. Harris. 

Boe'astknot. n.s. [from breast anti knot.'] A knot 
or bunch of ribbands worn by women on the 
breast. m 

Our ladies have still faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the same atchievements from the influence of this 
breast knot. Addison, Freeholder. 

Bre'astplate. v. s. [from breast and plate ,] Armour 
for the breast. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quam-l just. Shaktpeare. 

’Gainst -hield, helm, breast plate, and, instead of thole, 

Five sharp smooth stones from the next brook he chose. Cowley. 

This venerable champion will come into the field, armed only 
with a pocket-pistol, before bis old rusty breastplate could lie 
scoured, and bis cracked headpiece mended. Swift. 

Brf/astI’I, Orion. n. s. [ from breast and plough.] A 
plough used for paring turf, driven by the breast. 

The breast plough which a man slioics before him. Morlmtei. 
Bue'astkoi'E.s. 11. s. [from breast ami rope.'] In a ship. 
Those ropes which fasten tlie voids to tin; parrel*, 
and, with the parrels hold the yards fast to the mast. 

1 larris. 

Bre'astwoiik. 11. s. [front breast and. work.] Works 
thrown up as high as the breast of the defendants;, 
the same with parajut. 

Sir John Astley cast up breastworks, and made a redoubt for 
the defence of bis men. Clarendon.. 

BREATH, n. s. [bpit'Se, Saxon.] • 

1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the body by 
living animals. 

Whither are they vanish’d ? 

Into the air: and what seem’d corporal 

Melted, us breath into the wind. Shakspearc, Macbeth. 

2. Life. 

No tnnn has more contempt than I of breath? * 

But whence hast thou thepow’r to give me death? Dryden. 

3. The state or power of breathing freely; opposed 
to the condition in which a man is breathless and 
spent. 

At other times, he casts to sue the chacc 
■Of swift wild beasts, or run on foot a race, 

T’ enlarge his breath, large breath in arms most needful. 

Or else, by wrestling, to wax strong and heedful. 

. . Spenser, F.f}. 9 

".What is your difference ? speak.— 

— I am scarce in breath, my lord. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

Spaniard, take breath; some respite I’ll afford; 

My cause is more advantage than your sword. , Dry den. 

Our swords ao wholly did the fates employs : H. j 
That they, at length, grew weary to destroy; . ' ’ -. 
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Refits’d the work wo brought, and out of breathy 
Made sorrow and despair attend far death. 

Dryden, Aurcngzcbe. 

4. Respite; pause; relaxation. 

Give me some breath, some little pause,Tlcar lord. 

Before I positively speak. Shaksjieare, Richard III. 

5. Breeze; moving air. 1 

. Vein all thy passion, and I’ll stand its shock, 

( aim and unruftled as a siitiiint-r’s sin, 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface. 

jlddison^ftato. 

6 . A single act; an instant. 

You menace me, ami court me in a breath, ^ 

Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryden. 

BitEATirABi-ic. *m//. [from breath.] That may be 
breathed ; as, breathable, air. oy, 

To Brf.atue. v. n. [from breath.] 

x. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs; to 
inspire and expire. * 

He safe return’d, the race of glory past, 

Now to his friends embrace, had breath'd his last. Pope. 

2. To live. 

Let him breathe, between the heavens and earth, 

A private man in Athens. Shuhspcan, Antony and Cleopatra. 

3. To take breath ; to rest. 

He presently follow’d tile victory so hot upon the Scots, that 
he sutlercd them not to breathe, or gather themselves together 
again. , Spenser fSt ale of Ireland. 

Three times they breath'd, ami three times did they drink. 
Upon agreement. Shakspearc, Henry IF. 

Rest, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 

And too inui h breathing put him out of breath. 

Mi/ton, F.p. on Hobson. 

When France had breath'd, after Attesting broils. 

And peace and conquest crown’d her foreign toils. 

Roscommon 

4. To pass as air. 

Shall 1 not then be stifled in the vault, 

To whose tool mouth no healtliAime air breathes in. 

And there he strangl’d ere my Romeo conics ? Shakspearc. 


To Bur. v it tic. v. a. 

i. To inspire, or inhale into one’s own body, and eject 
or expire out of it. 

They wish to live, 

Their pains and poverty desire to hear, 

To view the light of heuv’n, and breathe the vital air, 

Dryden. 

They here began to breathe a most delicious kind of tether, 
and saw all the fields about them covered with a kind of purple 
ligliA Tatter, No. 81. 


2. To inject by breathing: with into. 

, lie breathed into 11s the breath of life, a vital active spirit; 
whose motions, lie expects, should own the dignity of its ori¬ 
ginal. Decay if Piety. 

I would be young, be handsome, he. belov’d, 

Could 1 but brta/hr myself into Adrastus. Dryden. 

3. To expire; to eject by breathing: with out. 

She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth muse; and, by 
Plutarch, is compared to Cains, the son of Vulcan, who breathed 
out nothing but flame. Spectator, N’o. 223. 

4. To exercise; to keep in breath. 

Thv grcyioimds are as swift as breathed stags. Shakspeare. 

5. To inspire; to move or actuate by breath. 

The artful youth proceed to form the quire; 

They breathe t he flute, or strike the vocaf wire. Prior. 

6 . To exhale; to send out as breath. 

Ilis altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours, and ambrosial-flow’rs. Milton, P.L. 

7. To utter privately. 

J have toward heaven breath'd a secret vow, 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Shakspeare, Her. <f Pen. 

8. To give air or vent to. 
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The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
h underneath the foot to breathe a vein. Dryden, Virg. 

Breather. n, s. [from breathe.] 

1. One that breathes, or litres. 

She shows a body rather than a life, 

A stat ue titan a In father. Shakspcare, Antony and Cleopatra. 

I will chide no breather in the world but myself. 

Shakspcare. 

2. One that utters any thing. 

No particular scandal once etui touch, 
lh it confounds the breather. 

** Stmktpeare, Mcas.fer Measure. 

3. 'fcspirer ; one that animates or infuses by inspira¬ 
tion. 


8f The breather of all life does now expire: 

His iqUder father summont him away. Korns. 

Bnn'ATmxi..’* ndj. [front breath.] 

1. Full of breath. t • 

And eke the brralhfiil bclli'wes blew auiaine, 

Like to the northren winJc, tliat none could heart-. 

Spenser, /•’. Q. if. v. ;S. 

2 . Full of odour. 

Fresh cosluiarie, and brculbfid camomile. 

, Spenser, Muiopotnm, v. 19;. 

Buf/attu NG.'f- 11. s. [from breathe .] 

1. Aspiration.; secret prayer. 

Hu meals are hunger; his bicathings, sighs; his linen, hair¬ 
cloth. k* ( lip. Halt, IFor/i, ii. 329. 

While to high heaw-n his pious breathings turn’d, 

Weeping he hop'd, ami s.icrilieing mourn’d. Piior. 

2. Breathing place; vent. 

The warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourishment she takes, ltryii n. 

3. An accent; as, a rough breathing. 

Bn i^ath 1 n'O- pi, ac e.- if a. s. [from breathe and place.] 


; A pause. 


That eaispra, or brcalhiugyilace, in the midst of the verse, 
neither Italian nor Spanisle have, the French and we almost 
never fail of. Sidney, Defence of Pursy. 

BttF/.VTtiiNG-TiME.# n. s. [from breathe and lime.'] 
Relaxation; time for brcift! u>g; rest. 

Neither doth it a little conduce to our safety, that since 
marriage, once passed, is irreversible, we may have sonic 
breathing,-lime betwixt our promise and accomplishment. 

Up. Halt, Crises of Consnrnrr. 

Hi; docs not allow the poor devoted peer a moinenl’s 
breatmng-tbm. Dr. Il'ar/on, Essay on Cope, ii. 313. 

Breathless. utlj. [from bieath.] 

1. Out of breath; spout with labour. 

Well knew 


The prince, with patieni e and sufferance sly, 

So hasty heat soon cooled to subdue; 

Tho’ when he breathless wax, that battle 'gan renew. 

Spenser, E. Q. 

i remember, when the, fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 

Breathless, and faint, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord. Shakspcare, Henry [V. 

Many so stra'ued themselves in their race, that they fell down 
breathless and dead. Hayward. 

t , Breathless and tir’d, is all my fury spent ? 

' Or does my glutted spleen at length relent P , Dryden, JCn. 

2. Dead. , ‘ 1. 

Knotting before this ruin of sweet life. 

And breathing to this breathless excellence, 

The incense of a VOw, a holy vow. Shakspcare, King John. 

Yielding to the sentence, breathless thou 

And pale shall lie, as what thouhuriest now. ' Prior. 

Bef/athi.essness. - n. s. [from breathless.'] The 
state c# being out of breath. 

Molhinks I hear the soldiers and busie officers when they 
were foiling that other weighty stone ; (for such we probably 
conceit^) to the mouth of the vault with much toil and sweat 
<nd breathlessness, how they bragged of the sureness of the 
place. v - Bp. Hall, Works, ii. 376. 


Bred, parlitipipass, [from To breed.] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation would 
never lie changed. , Wisdom, xii. 10 

Buede. 11. s. Sec Bium. 

In a curious bredtyof needlework, one colour fells away by 
such just degrees, anil another rises so insensibly, that we see 
the variety without being able to distinguish tho total vanishing 
of the one, from the first appearance of the other. Dryden. 

BllEKCH.'f' n. s. [supposed froin / bjuecan, Sax. 
I)r. Johnson says. But ye Breeches.] 

1. 'l'lie lower part of the body; the back part. 

When the king’s pardon was ottered by a herauld, a lewd boy 
turned towards him hispuked breech, and used words suitable 
to that gesture. # Hayward. 

The storks devour snakes and other serpents; which when 
they begin to creep out at their breeches, they will presently 
clap them oPose to 11 wall, to keep them in. drew, Museum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah ! I lint thy father had been so resolv’d I — 

— That thou might still have worn the petticoat, 

And ne’er bad stol’n [lie breech from Lancaster. Shu’. :ai ,\ 

3. I'lii! hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vast pitches, 

Are tumbl'd kack upon tneir breeches. Anonym, 

.). The hinder part of any thing. 

To Breech.-}' v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breeches. 

2. To lit*any thing with a breech; as, to breech a 
tin. 

Their daggers 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore. Shakspcare, Macbeth, 

3. To whip on the breech, [breeched or jerked, 
fesse, fouelte. Sherwood.] 

Cry like a tn call'd boy, not eat a bit. 

licaiini. and El. Ilum. Lieutenant. 

Biti- j’ctiEs.'J' 11. s. [bjuee, Sax. from bracca , aH ojd- 
Gaulish word; so that Skinner imagines the name 
of the part covered with breeches, to be derived 
, from that of the garment. In this sense it hi|*no 
singular, Dr. Johnson says; and yet he has, in the 
preceding article, given it in the singular number, 
under tho second definition. Mr. Horne Toolce 
inclines to tho Sax. bjiyce, because, ho »ays, 
“ breeches cover those parts where the body is 
broken into two parts.” But, from this ludicrous 
refinement of etymology, 1 pass on to direct 
the reader to the Ccitick and Colhick languages; 
brek old Goth, the /cnee, brok , the covering or 
breeches; brag, Celt, whence the old Fr. bragues, 
and then brucchcs; Sax. bpec, whence also bracks, 
still a common word for breeches in the north of 
England; and sometimes found in our writings.] 

1. 'The garment worn by men over the lower part of 
the body. 

Petruehio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
pair of old breeches, thrice turned. 

Shakspcare, Taming of the Shrew. 
Rough satires, dy remarks, ill-natur’d speeches, 

Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. Prior. 

Give him u single coat to make, he’d ilo’t; 

A vest or breeches, singly; but the brute 
„ Cou’d ne’er contrive all three to make a suit. King. 

A parliament-man is one that hath turned his Icather-iwfa 
into the new fashion. Characters, written about] 661. 

2. To wear the breeches, is, in a wile, to usurp the au¬ 
thority,!# the husband. 

ChiUriofftle, old men goto school, women wear the breeches. 
>': Burton, Anat. of Mel. To the Reader, 
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The wife of Xantlius was domineering, a*‘ 4 f her fortune, and 
her extraction, bad entitled her to the breeches. VEstrange, 

Breeching.# n. s.{Trom the verb.] 

1. A whipping. Sherwood. 

Memorandum, that I owe Anamnesis* a breeching. 

-Jiretcrr's Lingua, hi. f • 

2. In naval language, the ropes witli which the great 

guns are lasllet 1 to the side of n ship are called 
breechings, l^cause brought about the breech of the 
pieee, in order to secure it. Chambers. 

To BRIO El), v. a. prefer, f bred, I have bred. 
[tout-ban, Sax,] 

1. To procreate; to generateto produce more of 

the species. * 

None fiercer in Numidin bred, 

With Carthage were in triumph led. « Roscommon. 

2 . To produce from one’s self. 

Children would breed their teeth with less danger. Locke. 

3. To occasion; to cause; to produce. 1 

Thereat he roared for exceeding paifi, 

That, to hare heard, great honour would have bred. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Our own hearts we know, but wc arc* not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have bred In the hearts of 
others. Honker. 

Wlml hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, brccdclh in 
youth ? Asehatn, Schoolmaster. 

Intemperance and lust breed infirmities and diseases, which, 
being propagated, spoil the strain of a nation. . Ti/lolson. 

4. To connive; to batch ; to plot. 

My son Edgar 1 had lie a hand to write this ! a heart and 
brain to /"■•<•/ it i.i ! Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

e. To give bin It to; to be* the native place: so,‘there 
are In ceding ponds, and feeding ponds. 

Mr. Hard it"', and the worthiest divine Christendom hath 
bird for the space of some hundreds of sears were brought up 
together in the same university. Jfooter. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom, certain thc.-o rough shades did never breed. 

ATtflon, Camus. 

d. To educate; to form by education. 

Whoe’er tlum art, whose forward ears are bent 
(111 state affairs to guide the government; 

1 tear first wlmt Socrates of old has said, 

To the lov’d youth, whom lie at Athens bred, Dr,/den. 

To breed up the ton to common sense, 

[s evermore the parent's least expence. " Drydcn, Juvenal. 

And left their pillagers, to rapine bred. 

Without eontroul, to strip and spoil the dead. lJryden. 

His farm limy not. remove lii» children too far from him, or 
the trade he breeds them up in. Locke. 

7, To bring up; to take care of from infancy. 

"■ Ah!. wretched me ! by fates as erse decreed 

To bring thee forth with pain, with earc to breed. Drydcn. 

8. To conduct through the first stages of life. 

Bred tip-in grief, can pleasure he our theme ? 

Our etuiless anguish, docs not nature claim ? 

Reason nod sorrow arc to us the same. Priuf. 

To Breed, v.tt. 

1. To bring young, 

Lucinn, it seems, was breeding, as she did nothing but enter¬ 
tain the company with a discourse upon the difficulty of reckon¬ 
ing to a day. Spectator, No. 431. 

2. To be cncreased by new production. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 

Had joys no date, ami age no need; 

Then these delights my mind might move 1 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Ralegh. 

3. To be produced; to nave birth. 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d. 

The air i s delicate. Shakspeitre,- Macbeth. 

There is a worm that breedeth in old snow, anddleth soon 
.after it conieth out 'of the snow. Bacon, Hat.’ Hist. 
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The caterpillar is one of the most general of worms, and 
breedeth of dew and leaves. ' Bacon. 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggot* 
and flies Arced in putrefied carcases. Bentley. 

4. To raise a breed. 

In the choice of swine choose such to breed pfos are of long 
large bodies. Mortimer. 

Breed, 11. n. [from the verb.] 

1. A cast; a kind; a subdivision of species. 

I bring you witnesses, 

'lYvice fifteen thousand heart- of England's breed. Shaksff BJtfc 
The horses were young and handsome, and of the best greed 
in the north. Shalspcarr, lien. rill. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals, and ordnance; ull this is but a 
sheep in a lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of the 
people he stout and warlike., ,,e. Bncjn^Mssays. 

Infection- streams of crowning sins began. 

And through the spurious brred and guilty nation ran. 

’ Roscommon. 

JR ode fair Ascanius on a fi’rv'steed. 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. DrydSen. 

2. A family; a generation: in contempt. 

A cousin of his last wife's was proposed; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot, Hist, of J. Btdl. 

3. Progeny; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? , r 

ShakspearMer. of Ven. 

4. A number produced at once; n hatch. 

She lays them in the sand, where they lie till they are 
hutched; sometimes above an hundred at a breed. ■ (drew. 

Bih/edhatl. 11. s. [from breed and bate.'] One that 
breeds quarrels; an incendiary. 

An honest, willing, kind fellow,as ever servant shall come in 
house withal; and, 1 warrant you, no telltale, nor no breedbate. 

Sht’/is/if are. Merry Wives of Windsor, 
BkeT.dek. 11. s. [from breed .J ** 

1. That which produces tiny tiling. 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. Shakspearc. 

2. The person which brings up another. 

Time was, when Ji.ih . iff Home have been the best breeders, 
and liringers up of the worthiest men. A,.chaw, Schoolmaster. 

3. A female that is proliiick. 

Gel thee to a nunnery ; why v.iudd’st thou be a breeder of 
sinners ? Shakspearc, Hamlet. 

Here is (lie babe, as loathsome as a toad. 

Amongst the fairest breeders of our time. Tit. AndronktUs. 

Let there Ik: an hundred persons in London, a« many in the 
country, we say, that if there be sixty of them bidders in 
London, there, are more than sixty in the country. (truant. 

Yet if a friend a night or two should need her. 

He’d recommend her as a special breeds r. Tapi. 

4. One thpt takes care to raise a breed. 

The breeders of English eottL; turned much to dairy, oj>pl-e 
kept their cattle to six or seven years old. /’< ntplc. 

Bke'kmxg. y. [from bieed .2 
t. Education; instruction: qualifications. 

She had her breeding :>t my father's charge, 

A poor physician’s ilniigbtir. S, ! . tkspearc, Alt’s Well. 

lam a gentleman of blood amt breeding. 

Shaks/ienre, A. Lear,’’* 

I hope to see it a piece of none of the meanest breeding, to be 
acquainted wifli the laws of nature. (i/unville, Scepsis, 1 ’ref. 
2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. ** 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wk, 

T’ avoid great errours, mu-t tlu: less commit. Pope. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, mid air, and decent pride. Swiff 

• 3. Nurture; care to bring up from the infant state.' 

Why ivas my breeding order’d and prescrib’d, 

As of a person separate to God, „ 

Design’d for great exploits ? S.. 1 . 

BREESE. n. s. [bjnoj n, Saxon.] A stinging fly ; the 
gadfly. 
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Cleopatra, 

The Irene upon her, like n cow In June, 

Hoists sail, mu! flicsi v Shakspearr, Ant. and Cleop. 

The learned write, the insect- breese 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. Hudihras. 

A fierce loud buzzing breese, their stings draw blood. 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dry den. 

BREEZE.*!* tit's. [ bresza , Itul. brise, Fr. a term in 
Provence for a fresh wind which blows upon that 
Cgast from nine in the morning till the evening.], A 
•geutle gale; a soft wind. 

We find, that these hottest regions of the world, seated 
under the equinoctial line, or near it, are so refreshed with a 
daily gale of easterly wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that 
doth ever more blow stronger in tile heat of the day. Ralegh. 

From land a gentle breeze artajtc by night, 

Serenely shone the stars, the mfton was bright. 

And the sea trembled with hew silver light. , Dry den. 

Gradual sinks the^mze 
Info a perfect calm; that not a breath 

Is heard to qimer through the closing wood. Thomson. 

Bre'iizeless.# adj. [from breeze and less.] Want¬ 
ing a breeze. 

Yet here no fiery ray inflames 

The brcezeless sky. IF. Richardson's Poems. 

A stugnatc breezeless air becalms my soul. Shenstonc’s Poems. 

Brf/ezy.” 1 ” adj. [from breeze.] 

1. Fanned with gales. 

The seer, while zephyrs curl the swelling deep, 

Basks on the breezy shore, in grateful sleep. 

His oozy.liinbs. Pope. 

2, Full of gales. 

The breezy call of intense-breathing morn. 

Gray, Elegy, st.y. 

Bbe'hon.*!” n. s. [An Irish word, from Inrath, judge¬ 
ment. The word was once in use in Scotland also. 
See Jamjftson’s Diet. In t h c example, from Spenser, 
given by Dr. Johnson, a curious errour occurs in 
all the editions of the dictionary, which presents a 
specimen of that pleasaij^niodo of blundering, so 
often attributed to the Irish f though Spenser does 
not warrant it; and therefore Spenser is now vindi¬ 
cated. Dr. Johnson’s reading is, “ the judge will 
compound between the murderer and the party 
murdered /”] 

'••In the case of murder, the brehon, that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer anil friends of the party mur¬ 
dered, which prosecute the action, that the malefactor shall give 
unto them, or to the child or wife of him that is slain, a reeom- 
pence, which they call an crutch. Spenser on Ireland. 

BftF.ME. j~ adj. [from bpemman, Sax. to rage or fume, 
often written brim and bryme in our old ■ language. 

■ Jfrim or fierce, tcrox, Prompt. Parv. Sti. Goth. 
brumma, to rage.] Cruel; sharp; severe. Not 
used. 


Thistles thieke, 

And breris brimme for to pricke. Chaucer, Rom. R. 1836. 

And wjien the shining sun laugheth once. 

You deemen the spring come at once: 

But eft, when you count, you freed front fear,* 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred lwows^. 

Full of wrinkles, and frosty furrows. Spenser, Shcp. Cal. 

Baleful shrieks of ghosts are heard most brim. 

SacMIe't Induction, Mir. for Mag. 

To BREN,* v.a. [Iceland, brenn, to burn; Goth. 
brinnan ; Sax. brennan. This verb, instead of burn, 
is usual in our old authors. It continued in use 
tifttfe reign of Elizabeth.] To burn. Obsolete, 
"j,the wicked flume his bowels brent. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. vii. 16. 
%part. adj. [from bren.] This word is given 
j Johnson merely as an adjective, without any 
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notice of the Verb, which formerly both as an active 
anti neuter verb was common.] Burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I theft present see 
In danger rather to be brent than drent? Spenser, F. Q. 

Brent, or Brant.# adj. [Su. Goth, bryn, the top of 
a hill.] Steep; high. A brent brow is yet dis¬ 
tinguished, in some places, as a high hill; in the 
north, it is brant or brunt; “ as brant as the side of 
a house.” Hay. 

The grapes grow on the brant rocks so wonderfully, that yo 
will niarvcil how men dart to climb up to them. 

Aseham, Lett, to Haven. 

Brest- ti. s. [in architecture.] That member of a 
column, called also the tarns, or tore. 

I 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the outward parts of 
any timber building, and in the middle floors, into 
which the girders arc framed. Harris. 

Bret. n. s. A fish of the turbot kind, also burl or 
brut. * , Did. 

Bre'tfuf.# adj. [Cockcram gives this word, and de¬ 
fines it topfull; but says, that thru (1622) it was ob¬ 
solete. The etymology is uncertain; but, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, the breeds of a liat arc said to ineau the 
brims of a hat, Grose’s Prov. Gloss. This may serve 
perhaps to confirm the meaning, in our old poets, 
of brimful, which this obsolete word exhibits.] 
Brimful. 

His wallet lay before him in his lappe, 

Rretful of pardons come from Rome all hote. 

Chaucer, Prol. C. T. 689. 

A frere on a bench— 

With a face so fat, as a ful bleddere, 

Blowcu bretful of breath. 

P. Plowman's Crrde, (ij 54,) sign. B. i. b. 

Bre / thuev.'|~ n. s. [the plural of brother, Goth, . 
brolhrahans.] See BuoTiiF.it. 

All these sects arc brethren to each other in faction, igno¬ 
rance, iniquity, perverseness, pride. Swift. 

I WE riC.jp 11. s. [in musick.] A note or character 
of time, equivalent to four minims. 

Breve.* n.s. [Lat. breve ; whence the Icolandick 
href a diploma; the Germ, and Dutch brief a let¬ 
ter; Sax. bpuve; anil our own word bnef, now 
used instead of breve, which however is found in 
good authors. Originally, “ breve, nihil aliud erat 
quant rescriptum quoddum principis, quo ordinario 
judici mandabat, ut dc querela ad cum del at a jus 
diceret brevitcr, ita ut amplius super ca querela.rex 
non molcstctur.” Cragii Jus Fcudale, lib. ii. tit.xvii.] 
An official writing; a letter of state. In the com¬ 
mon law, a writ or brief; in the civil, a short note 
or minute. 

, The breve rather than the bull should have larger dispensa¬ 
tion. lat. Herbert’s Ilitt. of Hen. Vtfs. p.127. 

Neither the popes themselves, nor those of the court, the 
sccrctiU'ies and dntarics, which pen their bulls and breyes, have 
any use or exercise in Holy Scripture. 

Bp. Bedell's Letters, &c. p.356. 

BREVET 1 # n. s. [Fr. from the low Lat. btevetum, 
of breve, short.] A military phrase of modem times. 
For Cotgrave renders brevet “ a brief, note, bre- 
viatc, little writing, short declaration, ticket, or bill 
of one’s hand.” But brevet now means appoint¬ 
ment in. the army, and rank above the spgcifick 
appointment for which pay is received; as, alieute- 
nnnt-ookmel, being made colonel by brevet, enjoys 
the pay only of the former, but the honour and pri- 
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vileges of the latter, station. A bretet is a warrant, 
without seal. 

BaE'viARY.'f* n. s. [brexnatre, Fr. breviartum , Lat.] 

x. An abridgement; epitome; a compendium. 

Cresconius, an African bishop, has given us an abridgement 
or breviary thereof. Asfiffe. 

Some few naked breviaries of their wars and leagues. 

Sprat, Hist, K. Soc. p.43> 

Peter Comcs^or’s Historia Scholastics, a sort of breviary of 
the Old and New Testament. 

Wart on, Hist, of Eng. Poetry , ii. 108. 

2 . The book containing the daily service of the church 
of llomc, as contradistinguished from the missal. 

The sermon of the martyrs, which is found among the homi¬ 
lies of St. Augustine and Leo, and in the Roman breviary is 
appointed to he read at the common festival days of many 
martyrs. Abp. Usher's Answer to the Jesuit Malone, p.333. 

If you say they were not saved, then your Roman martyro- 
logy, all your missals and breviaries are manifestly false. 

lip. Harlow's Itcmaiju, p. 460. 

Bre'viate. v {' v.s. [from brevis, ifrevio , Lat.] 

1. A -.hort compendium. 

He shall less need the help of breviates , or historical rhap¬ 
sodies. Milton, Animadv. Rem, Defence. 

It is obvious to t’nc shallowest discourser, Miat the whole 
counsel of God, as far uj it is incumbent for man to know, is 
comprised in one breviate of evangelical truth. Decay of Piety. 

2. A lawyer’s brief. 

First, he that led the cavalcade , 

Wore a sow-geldcr’s-flagcllet, • 

On which lie blew as strong a level. 

As weli-fee’d lawyer on his breviate. Iludibrai, P.ii. c.a. 

To Hke'viatf..* v. a. [Lat. brevio.] To abbreviate. 

Sherwood. 

Bre'viature. n. s. [from brevio, Lat.] An abbre¬ 
viation. 

Brf/vif.r. n. s. A particular size of letter used in 
printing; so called, probably, from being originally 
used in printing a breviary; as, 

Nor love illy life, nor hate, Inn what thou liv'st, 

Lite well; how long or short, permit to Hrnv’ii. Milton. # 

BrtE'mY.-{- v.s. [brevitas, Lat. brievete, Fr.] Con¬ 
ciseness ; shortness; contraction into few words. 

Virgil, studying brevity, and having the command of his 
own language, could bring those words into a narrow com¬ 
pass, which a translator cannot render without circumlocu¬ 
tions. Drydeu. 

To BREW.-f- v. a. [browcen, Dutch ; brawen, Ger¬ 
man; bpxpan, Saxon; brugga, Goth, bruer, old 
Fr.] • 

1. To make liqnours by mixing several ingredients. 

" We have drinks also brewed with several herbs, and roots, 
and spices. Bacon. 

Mercy guard me! 

Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver. 

Milton, Comtts. 

2. To put into preparation. * 

Here’s neither bush nor shrub to bear off any weather at all, 
and another storm brewing. Shakspearc, Tempest. 

3. To mingle. 

Take away these chalices; go, brew me a pottle of sack 
finely. Shakspeare, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

4. Pope seems to use the word indeterminately. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the watery main, 

Or o’er the globe distil the kindly rain. 

Pope, Rape of the Lock* 

5. To contrive; to plot. 

1 found it to be the most malicious and frantick surmise, and 
the most contrary to his nature, that, I think, had ever been 
brewed from the beginning of the world, howsoever counte¬ 
nanced by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phydman, even in 
Print. r Wot/on. 

VOE. J. _ 


To Brew. ft.«. To perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his house, and wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress 
meat, and make die beds, and do all myself. Shakspearc. 

Brew.'!’ n.s. [from the verb.] Maimer of brewing; 
or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potatoe roots, or 
burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nourishing 
meats. ' 1 Bacon, Eat. Hist 

Above the northern nests of feather’d snows. 

The brew of thunders, and the flaming forge 

That forms the crooked lightning. Young, Eight 2W. 5. 

BreVage.'J’ ». s. [front brew.] Mixture of various 
things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of sack finely. 

-With eggs, sir?- 

—-Simple of itself: I’ll no pullet-sperm in my brew ago. 

Shakspearc, Merry Wive* of Windsor. 

Afterjthe malmsey, or some well-spiced brewage. 

J Milton, Areopagittca. 

Biie'wer. m. 5. [from brew.] A man whose profes¬ 
sion it is to make beer. 

When brewers nmrr their malt with water. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Men every day cat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonstrate out of Euclid or Apollonius, that his baker, or 
brewer, or cook, has uot conveyed poison into his meat or 
drink. Tiltotson. 

Bre'wery.# n. s. [from brewer.] The place appro¬ 
priated to brewing! 

Over the bridge is u great poner-brewery. _ Pennant. 

I could not but be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson 
talk in a pompous manner of his new office, and particularly of 
the concerns of the brewery, which it was at last resolved 
should be sold. Roswell, Ljfe of Johnson. 

Bre'whouse. m. s. [from brew and home.] A house 
appropriated to brewing. 

In our hrrwhouses , bakehouses, and kitchens, arc made divers 
drinks, breads, and meats. Bacon, Atlantis. 

Bre'wing.# n.s. See To Br£w, 4th sense. In naval 
language, the appearance of black tempestuous 
clouds, arising gradin* 1 !/ from a particular part of 
the hemisphere, and indicating an approaching 
storm. Chambers. 


Bre'wing. n.s. [from forte.] Quantity of liquour 
brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, set by old beer, maketh it work 
again. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 

Brf/wis.^' n. s. [Sax. bjup, pi. bpipay, sops, or little 
picce% of meat. In Yorkshire) breau is the term for 
such brewis. In Welsh, briw is a morsel. Huloet 
•alls it “ browesse made with bread or fat meat.”] 
A pioefc of bread soaked in boiling fat pottage, 
made of salted meat. It seems anciently to have 
meant broth, with meat in it. 

Clerks of the kitchen, yeomen of the horse, to have a soup* 
[sup] at their maistcr’s broth and brewrs. 

Harmar's Tr. of Beza’s Sermons, p.3^4. 

He, going to their stately place, did find in every dish, 

Fat beef and breivis, and great store of dainty fowrund fish. 

• Warner's Albisn's England. 


He eating rascals, 

Whose gods are beef and brewis l Beautn. and FL JBonduca.^ 
What an ocean of brewis shall I swim in, 

Beaum. and FI. D : '. . 

Bri'ar. n.s. See Brier. .. 1S ,. .“ 

BRIBE.-f- w. s. [Bribe, in French, origina’. Jg 
lies a piece of bread, and is applied to ^ j n 
taken from the rest; it is therefore likely,* * ncw 
bribe originally signified, among us, a shar ti¬ 
thing unjustly got. This etymological des 
given by Dr. Johnson, is not complete. Bt 

j jg- ' m tftpedre* 
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pears to have formerly signified what is given to a 
beggar ; and in old Fr. i$, sometimes written briba, 
“ reste depaitl.d’un rbpats, morceau de telle chose 
que ce soitj^ 1 ■ Roqucf. Gloss, de la Lang. Rom. 
Bribeur is botli a beggar, and a greedy demurer, in 
old Fr. V. Cotgrave and Roquefort. Hence, from 
the latter acceptation, bribe is used by Chaucer for 
what is given to an extortioner, > Canterb. T. ver. 
6960, ed. Tyrwhitt. Brib is also a scrap or morsel 
tta Welsh. In the writers of the middle age, a 
"bribe given to a judge is called quota litis, anil the 
receiver campi or cambi particcps ; because the 
spoils of the field, i. e. the profits of the cause 
were thus shared with the giver. V. Chambers, 
* in V. Bribe. This obsolete meaning seems to 
have been assumed, in the time of Jumcs the 
l'irst, by the lord keeper Williams; for he can 
only mean fees (which word, by the way, is 
also used for pittance) in his letter to the Duke 
of Buckingham, where he says, “ my charge is ex¬ 
ceeding great, my bribes arc very little.” See 
Cabala, or Mysteries of State, 1654, p. 85.] A 
reward given to pervert the judgement or corrupt 
the conduct. 

You have condemn’d and noted T.ucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shakspcarc, Jut. Cics. 

Nor less may Jupiter to gold ascribe, 

When he hod turn'd himself into u bribe. Walter. 

If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
test. , t I? Estrange. 

There’s joy when to wild will you Ism <• prescribe. 

When you bnWortime carry buck her bribe. Dryden. 

To Bribe, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To gain by bribes; to give bribes, rewards, or hire, 
to bad purposes. 

The great, ’tis true, can still th’ electing tribe, 

The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

J . I' gue tv Good-natured Man. 

2. It is seldom, and not properly, used in a good 
sense. 


How pow’rful are chaste vows! the wind and tide 
You brib'd to combat on the English side. Dry den. 

Bri'ber.'J* m. s. [old Fr. bribeur. See Bribe.] One 
that pays for corrupt practices. 

Affection is still a briber of tile judgement; and it is hard for 
a iubu to admit a reason against the thing he l6ves; or to con¬ 
fess tile force of an argument against an interest. South. 

Biu'bery. m. s. [from bribe. - ] The crime of taking 
or giving rewards for bad practices. 

'"There was a law made by the Romans, against the bribery 
,, and extortion of the governonrs of provinces: before, says Cl- 
**. cero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as was 
sufficient for themselves; but now they bribe and extort as 

' much as may be enough not only for _ themselves, but for 
Judges, jurors, and magistrates. ‘ Bacon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the solid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryden,, Aurengz. Prrf. 

jBRICK. n. s. [brick, Dutch; briqtte , Fr. according 
BaleMenage, from imbrex, Lat. whence hrica .] 

mass of burnt clay, squared for the use of 
To BREi, rs . J 1 

briniiaii „}, a t S()ever Joth so alter a body, as it retumeth not 
IS usual > that it was, may be called alieratio major; as coals 
.mV 0 f wo od, or bricks of earth. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

_ generally gain enough by the rubbish and bricks, Which 

_ sent architects value much beyond those of a modern 

fo defray the charges of their search. Addison. 
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But spread, my sons, your glory thin or thick, 

On passive paper, or on solid 6 «V/ 5 . Pope, Dunciad. 

2. A loaf shaped like a brick. 

To BEirtf v. a. [from the noun,] To lay with 
bricks; to place as a brick. 

If I do not beat thee presently 
Into a sound belief, as sense cun give thee. 

Brick me into that wall there for a chimney-piece. 

Beauui. and FI. Buie a Wife. 
Tbe sexton comes to know where lie s to be laid, and 
whether his grave is to be plain, or bricked. Swift. 

Bri'ckbat. m. s. [from brick and bat.] A piece of 
brick. 

Earthen liottlcs, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a 
sweat more daintily than brickbats hot. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
BiuVkiiuilt.* part. adj. [from brick and build.] 
Built with bricks. 

Yet, enter’d in the brick-built town, lie Iry’d 
The tomb, and found the strait dimensions wide. 

Dryden, Jut). Sat. 10. 

Bni ckct.ay. n. s. [from brick and clay.] Clay used 
for making brick. 

I observed it in pits wrought for tile and brickday. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Bri'ckbust. n. s. [from brick and das/.] Dust made* 
by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus sharp set, got together 
a convenient quantity of brickdusl, and disposed of it into 
several papers. Spectator, No. 28.1. 

Bri'ckearth. n. s. [from brick and earth.] Earth 
used in making bricks. 

They grow very well both on the hazelly brkkcarlhs, and on 
gravel. Mortimer. 

Brick-kiln. n.s. [from brick and kiln.] A kiln; a 
place to burn bricks. 

Like the Israelites in the brick-kilns, thev multiplied the more 
for their oppression. ' Decay of Piety. 

Bricklayer, n. s. [from brick and lay.] A man 
whose twulo it is to build with bricks; a brick- 
mason. 

The elder of them, being put to nurse, 

And ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bricklayer when he came to age. Shahpcare. 

If you had liv’d, sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter 

To Babel’s bricklayers, sure the tow’r had stood. Donne. 

BRFCKLE.* adj. [Tout, broket , from broken, to 
break. Formerly written brokle by us. Sec IIu- 
loet in Brittle, “ brickie or brokle.” Huloet and 
Ban'et explain brycklc as “ soon broken, easy to be 
broken.” In Cheshire, brichoe is brittle.] Brittle; 
frail; apt to break. 

The altar, on the which this image staid, 

Was, O great pity ! built of bricktc clay. 

Spenit r. Ruins of Time. 
The brickie and variable dortrinc of John Calvin in his 
institutions. Stapleton's Portress of tbe Faith, (1365,) fol.a*. b. 

This man—of earthly matter maketh brickie vessels and 
graven images. Wisdom, xv. tj. 

Bri'cklf.ness.# n. s. [from brickie.] Fragility; apt¬ 
ness to break. Barret. 

Bri'ckmaker. n. s. [from brick and make.] One 
whose trade it is to make bricks. 

They are common in claypits; but the briebnakers pick 
them out of the clay. ■„ Woodward. 

' Bri'ckwork.# h. s. [from brick and work.] Laying 
of bricks. Sherwood. 

Bri'cky.# adj. [old Fr. briqueux. See Brickle.] 
Full of bricks; fit for bricks. 

i Cotgrave in V. Briqueux. 
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BRl'DAL.'f* «. $, [Sax. bpifeal, signifying both the 
wedding, and the wedding feast; eptdum nuptiak, 
nupliee. Lye, in V. Bpihal, eciit<> Manning. But 
Butler, in his English Grammar of 1634, says “ A 
bridcale [is] of bride and ale; the word signifying 
not the wedding, but the w edding feast, IncL a. 2. 
Some have asserted, that the bridal is so denomi¬ 
nated froni^the circumstance of the bride, in our 
northern counties, seljiiigufc on tlie wedding-day, 
for which she received handsome presents from her 
friends. The word bride-bush is attributed to the same 
custom, and is only another (repression for bride-ale; 
a busk at the end of a stake "being once the, usual 
sign in country places for the alehouse. A divine 
ot James the First’s time has published “ a bride- 
busk or wedding sermon ; compendiously describing 
the duties of married persons, &c.” 1st edit. 1617. 
A bride-wain , which in the nofth, means *a bidden 
wedding, i. e. a wedding to which guests are in¬ 
vited, is attended with presents also ibr the bride.] 
The nuptial festival. 

The bridalc was fulfill! with men sittynge a? the mete. 

Widiffe, St. Malt, xxii, 

I saw nuns and papists dance at a bridal. 

Aschani, Lett, to Raven. 

I .coke ! how the crowne, which Ariadne wore 
Upon her ivory forehead that same day . * 

Taut Theseus her unto his Indole bore. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. x. 13. 

Nav, we must think, men are not gods; 

■ Nor of them look for such observance always, • 

As fits the bridal. Shakspcarc, Othello. 

A man that’s bid to br'ule-ale, if lie ha’ cake 
And drink enough, lie need not year his stake. 

li. Jenson, Tate of a Tub. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal ot' the earth und sky, 

. Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night; * 

For thou must die. Herbert. 

In death’s dark how’rs our bridals we will keep, 

And his cold hand * 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to sleep. Dryden. 

Bit i'dal.'J' adj. [from the substantive.] Belonging 
to a wedding; nuptial; connubial. 

Our wedding cheer to a sad funeral feast*, 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse. Shakspcarc. 

Come, 1 will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Shakspcarc. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the cv’niug star, • 

On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Milton, P. L. 

' . Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies. Milton, S. A. 

When to iny arms thou brought’st thy virgin love. 

Fair angels sung our bridal hymn above. Dry den. 

With all the pomp of woe, and sorrow’s pride. 

Oh, early lost 1 oh, fitter to be led * 

In chearful splendour to the bridal bed ! IValsh. 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring. 

For her white virgins n^menmals sing. Pope, FI. to Abelard. 

Bm'dalty.# n. s. [from bridal.'] Celebration of the 
nuptial feast. 

At quintin he, 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d cither wide eountce. B.Jonton, Underwoods, 

BRIDE.-j* n. s. [bjiyb, Saxon; brudur, in Runick* 
signifies a beautiful woman, Dr. Johnson says. 
But the Goth, bruth is perhaps the original ; hruth, 
the daughter in law , St. Matt. x. 3$.. M. Goth. 
Vers. The Su. brud, a bride, is from this word.] 
A woman new married. 
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Help me mine own love’s praises to resound, 

Ne lct the fame of any be envy’ 4 ; ’ :«■ 

.So Orpheus did for his ovrhbrute. ^Spenser,. Bpithai. 

The day approach’d, when' fortune ijtsadd decide s 
Th’ important enterprise, und give the btilc. Dryieit, Fab. 

These are tributes due from pious brides, .... 

From a chaste matron, aiid a virtuous wife. 

Satfth, P/uvd. and Hip. 

Biu / dkbf.d.*)~ 7 i. s. [from bride and bed. Sax. bpibbeb.] 
Marriage-bed. 

" Now until the break of day, '* 

Through this house each fairy strny; 

To the best bridebed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed be. Shakspeare, Mils. N. Dr. 

Would David’s son, religious, just, and brave, 

To the first bridebed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and sfslave ? Prior. ■■ 

Bri'debush.# n. s. See Bridal. 

Bri'decake. n. s. [from tyride and cake.] A cake 
distributed to the guests at the wedding. 

With the phanl’sics of hcy-lroll, 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the bride’s stake. R. Jonson, Underwoods. 

The writer, resolved to try his fortune, fasted all day, and, 
that he might be sure of dreaming upon something at night, 
procured an handsome sLiee of bridecake, which he placed very 
conveniently under liis pillow. Spectator, No. 597. 

Biii'dech amber.* Jlrom bride arid chamber. Sax. 
bpibbupe, the hridc-Aowcr or chamber.] The nuptial 
chamber. 

Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn as long as the 
bridegroom is with them ? Sf. Malt. ix. ry. 

Bri'iikuroom.'}" n. s. [from bfidc and groom. Dr. 
Johnson says. The Saxon wort! is bjubjuina, the 
Tent, brmdigam, and the* Dutch bruydgom; the 
two latter of which Minsheu notices, and adds a 
very ancient German word, for it, viz. brutigomo ; 
the etymology of which he plausibly refers to the 
Germ, braut, a bridej and the Gr. yaptu, to 
many. Skinner, r.uticing the collateral words 
which want the r in groom, contends, however, 
that bridegroom is manifestly the groom or servant 
of the bride, he being so called on the wedding- 
dav. But the word means literally the bride's man, 
gumme being the old Gotliick for a man : gtma , 
the M. Gotliick; whence tlie Germ, gomo, and the 
Sax. 5111ml, a man. Gom was so used in our own 
language. Sec Gom. Mr. Ilorne Tooke, as 
jplausibly as Minsheu and Skinner, argues in sup¬ 
port ot an etymology which he offers, that groom 
is applied to the person by whom sometking is 
attended; and that notwithstanding the intro¬ 
duction of the letter r into it, for which, he says, 
he cannot account, he is persuaded that it is die 
past participle of the A. Sax. verb jyman, curare, 
regero, custodirc, caverc, attondcrc. But he Rad 
not considered the Gotliick word; or the; remark of 
another etymologist, that the Lat. homo is |>erhaps 
only another form of gomo or guma ; by which the 
omission .of the r is at once accounted for. See 
Whiter’s Etymolog. Magnum, p. 355. It is ob¬ 
vious, that our w ord yeoman (the original of which 
Dr. Johnson has not rightly explained) is to be 
found in this northern etymology. Coles, in his 
dictionary, has bridgume for bridegroom.] A new 
married man. 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, ' ' 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear. 

And summon him to marriage. Shakspedre. 

, 3 N 2 
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Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why (lost thou steal so soon away to bed? Dry den. 

Bni'DEMAin.'f- n. a. [from bride and maid.] She who 
attends upon the bride. 

In come the bridemaidt with a posset. 

Sir J. Suckling, Song on a Wedtling. 

The bride [among the Anglo-Saxons] was led by a matron, 
who was called the bride’s woman, followed by a company of 
young maidens, who were called the bride's’jnaids. 

Strutt, Manners and Customs of the Eng. i. 76. 

Bux'DEMAN.-f- n. s. [from bride and man.] He who 
t attends the bride and bridegroom at the nuptial 
ceremony; formerly called a bride-knight, and a 
bridc-squire ; as in Seklcn’s Uxor Ebraica, and 
9, B. Jonson’s Underwoods. 

My virtuous maid, this day I’ll be your brideman. 

Btaum. and l''l. Wife fo\ a Month. 

The friends [of persons ttf-bc married] may be understood 
such as the ancients called paranymphs or bridemcn. 

Wheatlyonthc Common Prayer. 

Biu'destake. n. s. [from bride and slake.] It seems 
to be a post set in the ground, to dance round, like 
a maypole. 

Round about the bridestake. li. Jonson, Underwoods. 


BRI'DEWELL. w.s. [The palace built by St. Bride’s, 
or Bridgets well, was turned into a workhouse.] A 
house of correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than all the work¬ 
houses ^nd Bridewells in Europe. Spectator, No. 157. 

BRIDGE.’f* n. s. [Su. Goth, brygga; Sax. bpycje, 
bjujj; old Fr. h ug, brttge, and brige; the com¬ 
mon word, in the north of England, for a bridge. 
Ihre states the Su. Goth. “ bro, stratum aliquod,” 
. as the root of brygga.] 

1. A building raised over water for the convenience 
of passage. 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood ? 

Shakspcare. 

Anti proud Araxcs, whom no "bridge could bind. Dryden. 

2. Tlie upper part of the nose. 

The raising gently the bridge of the nose, doth prevent the 
deformity of a saddle nose. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

3. The supporter of the strings in stringed instru- 
, ments of musick. 


To Bridge. - !* r. a. [from the noun.] Of this 
llnusua] word Dr. Johnson cites only the following 
example in the passage of Milton, whom a literary 
friend supposes to have coined this verb. But 
I find bridged in Sherwood’s dictionary of 1632, 
with the explanation, “ that hath a bridge over it.”] 
• To raise a bridge over any place. 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa, his Mcmnunian palace high. 

Came to the sea; and, over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d. 

Milton, P. L. x. 310. 

Bri'dgy.% adj. [from bridge.] Full of-bridges. 

< Sherwood. 


BRI'DLE.t n ' s - [old Fr. bridel, Sax. bpibl.] 

1. The headstall and reins by which a horse is re¬ 
strained and governed. 

They seiz'd at last 

His courser’s bridle and his feet embrac’d. Dryden, Fab. 

2. A restraint; a curb; a check. 

The king resolved to put that place, which some men fancied 
to be a bridle upon the city, into the hands of such a man as 
he Might rely upon. Clarendon. 

, A bright genius often betrays itself into many errours, with- 
OUt« con Usual bridle on the tongue. Watts. 

*4 


To BRi'DLE.yf* v. a. [Sax. bpiblian.] 

1. To restrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle iu my struggling muse with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain. Addison. 

2. To put a bridle on any thing. 

The queen of beauty stow’d her bridled doves; 

Approv’d the little labour Of the Loves. Prior. 

3. To restrain; to govern. 

The disposition of things is committed tor them, whom law 
may at all times bridle, and superiour power controul. 

( , Hooker, $ 9. 

With a strong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, anu ^ur hearts command. Waller. 

To Bri'di.e.*!* v. n. t To hold up the head. 

Ifljw the fool bridles ! how she twitters at him ! 

Beaum. and FI. Pilgrim. 

Biu'deehaivd. n. s. [from bridle and hand.] The 
hand which holds the bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the brtdtehand something 
gently &ir; but, indeed, so gently, as it did rather distil vir¬ 
tue than use violence. Sidney, b. ii. 

The heat of summer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affected his brid/ehand with great pain. Wiseman’s Surgery. 

Bri'di.er.# n. s. [from bridle.] He who directs or 
restrains as by a bridle. 

The prelates—boast themselves the only bridlers of schism. 

Milton, Beaton of Ch. Goo. B. i. ch. 7. 

A goose -bridter; a nick-namc for a lawyer. 

Colgrave, in V. Brydoye. 

BRIEF, hdj. {brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 

1. Short; concise. It is now seldom used but of 
words. 


A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 

Which is as brief as 1 have known a play; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 

Which makes it tedious. Shakspcare, Mids. N. Dr. 

I will lie mild and gentle in my words. — 

— And brief, good mother, for I am in haste. 

Shakspcare, Rich. III. 

I must begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach you gamut in a hrufer sort. 

More pleasant, pretty, and effectual. 

Shakspcare, Tam. qf Shrew. 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars, 

Shakspcare, Coriohmus 

The brief stile is that which expresseth much in little. 

, B. Jonson, Discoveries, 

If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 
ness; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reason to thank me for 
being brief. Collier, View of the Stage. 

2. Contracted; narrow. 

The shrinj of Venus, or straight pight Minerva, 

Postures beyond brief nature. Shakspcare, Cymhelinc. 

Brief.*!* n. s. [Icelandick, href, diploma; Dutch, 
brief. See Breve.] 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief, how many sports are ripe: . . 

Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

Shakspcare. 

The apostolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
viz. some are called briefs, because they are comprised in a 
short and compendious way of writing. AyBffc. 

2. A short extract, or epitome. 

But how you must begin this enterprize, 

! will your highness thus in brief advise. Spenser , F. Q. 

I doubt not but I shall make it plain, as far as a sum or brief 
can make a cause plain. Bacon, Holy War. 

The brief of this transaction is, these springs that arise here 

" are impregnated with vitriol. Woodward, on Fossils. 

3. [In law.] A writ whereby a man is summoned to 
answer to any action; or it is any precept of 
the king in writing, issuing out of any court, 
whereby he commands any thing to be done. 

Ctmel. 
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4. The writing given the pleaders, containing die 
case. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d. 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 

The young fellow had a very good air, and seemed to hold 
his brief in his hand rather tg help his action, than that 
he wanted notes for his further information. Tatler , No. 186. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable col¬ 
lection for any public or private loss. 

6. [In musiek.*] A measure pf quantity, which con¬ 

tains two strokes downm beating time, and as many 
up. * Hams. 

Briefly.'!' ado. [from brief] ^ 

1. Concisely; in few words. '• 

I will speak in that manner which the subject required; that 
is, probably, and moderately, and briefly. Jlacon, 

The modest queen a while, with downcast eyes. 

Ponder’d the speech; then br'ufiy thus replies. Dryden. 

2. Quickly. 

Ant. Go, put on thy defences. Er. Briefy, sir.# 

S/nttspeart :, Ant. and Cleop. 
Bai'cFNEss.'f' n. s. [from brief.] Conciseness ; 
shortness. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in smoothness and pro¬ 
priety, in quickness and brief not. Camden. 

As Quintilian saith, there is a brufness of tlic parts some¬ 
times that makes the whole long. V. Jansen's Discoveries. 

My lord, long wish’d for, welcome ! 

’Tib a sweet briefness ; yet in that short word # 

All pleasures, which I may call mine, begin; • 

And may they long increase, before they find 
A second period ! Beaum. and FI. Martial Maid. 

BRFER. n. s. [b)ia?)t. Sax.] A plant. The sweet 
and the wild sorts are both species of the rose. 

What subtle hole is this, 

Whose mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers ? 

Skakspcarc. 

Then thriee under a brier doth creep. 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, 

And over it three times doth leap; 

Her magick much availing. Drayton's Kymphid. 

Biu'ery.'I' adj. [from brier.] Rough; thorny; full 
of briers. Sherwood. 

Bri'ery.# m. s. [from brier ; so we say a shrubbery.] 
A place where briers grow. Iluloct. 

Brig, and possibly also Bitix, is derived from the 
Saxon, bjucj, a bridge; which, to this day, in the 
northern counties, is called a brigg, and not a 
' bridge. Gibson’s Camden. 

Brig.# b. s. [an abbreviation perhaps of brigantine, 
which see.] A light vessel with two iftasts. 
BRIGA'DE.-f* n. s. [ brigade, Fr. It is now gene¬ 
rally pronounced with the accent on the last 
syllable. Dr. Jbhnson says; but nothing more. 
Milton wrote it brigad in order to urge, perhaps, an 
accentuation opposite to that of the French on the 
second syllable. He was no friend to the French 
language. But, in his own time, and long before 
the publication of the Paradise Lost, brigade was 
so written, and also accented on the first syllabic. 
The etymology perhaps may bo traced to the 
Goth, brigd. See Brigue. But some deduce it 
from brigandine, armour, or brigand, an ill-dis¬ 
ciplined soldier.] A division of forces; a body of 
men, consisting of several squadrons of horse, or 
battalions of foot. 

Can Lesley’s regiment thus wheel about 
Hie brigade of our clergy ? put to rout 
Our bishops,, deans, sou doctors ? 

Rome for Canterbury , {1641,) p. 7. 
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Thither, wing’d with speed, 

A numerous brigad hasten’d. Milton, P. Z. i. 674. 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigade, form’d. Ibid. ii. $31. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades !eadp. 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. • •- Philips. 

To Buiga'de.* v. a. [old Fr. brigader, “ to associate, 
to troop together,” Cotgrave. That such * verb 
should escape especial notice in 1a Military Dic¬ 
tionary, is curious; but the reader will look for it in 
vain, at least in modern compilations of that kind.] 
To form into a brigade; to apportion a body.pf 
military forces. '' 

Briga'de Major. An officer appointed by the briga¬ 
dier [or general] to assist him in tho management 
and ordering of his brigade; and he there acts as a 
major docs in an army. Harris." 

Bri'gamer Generalfg An officer who commands a 
brigade of horse or foot fn an army; next in order 
below a major general. 

The Austrians have no brigadiers, and the French have no 
major-generals. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Bni gand. n. s. [brigand, Fr.] A robber; one that 
belongs to a bund of robbers. 

There might be a rout of such barbarous thievish brigands 
in some rocks; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
man, a political creature. Branthall against llobbet m 

Bri'gandage.# n.'s. [Fr. brigandage.] Theft; 
plunder. 

It was not at all for the pitblick good, to suffer peasants 
and mechanicks to run up and down the woods and forests, 
armed; which not only brings them^to neglect their proper 
trades and employments to the damage of the nublick and 
their families, but in time inevitably draws them on to 
robbery and brigandage. 

IVarburton, Alliance of Ch. and Slate, (ist. cd.) p. 129. 
Blu'uANDINI.'j' 11. S. 

1. A light vessel; such as haf been formerly used by 
corsairs or pirates, [old Fr. brigand in ; « brigantin, 
sort de vaisscau legcr.” Roquefort.] 

Like as a warlike brigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lavs forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them sad death do hide. Spenser. 

2. A coat of mail, [old Fr. brigandine.] 

Furbish the spears, and put on the brigandines. 

Jerem. xlvi. 4. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, 

Vanthrace, and groves. Milton, 9. A. 

Bri'ganT iNE.-f- n.s. [Fr. brigantin. See Brigandine.] 

A light vessel. 

* In your brigantine you sail’d to see 

The Adriatick wedded. Otuniy, Venice Preserved. 

The consul obliged him to deliver up his Sect, and restore the 
ships, reserving only to himself two brigantines. Arbuthnot. 

BRIGHT.'!' a, 0 - [Goth, bairht : Sax. beojiht, 
bpilir, splendid, clear. Sonic have thought the 
Welsh brith, painted, as the origin of our word.] 

1. Shining; full of light. 

. Through a cloud , 

Drawn round about tlice like a radiant shrine. 

Dark, with excessive bright, thy skirts appear. Milton, P. Z. 

Then shook the sacred shrine, ami sudden light 
Sprung through thereof, and made the temple bright. Dryden. 

2. Shilling as a body reflecting light. 

Bright brass, and brighter domes. 

'lliy eyes are seen in diamonds bright. 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike. 

3. Clear; transpicuous. 

From the brightest wines 
lie turn’d abhorrent. 

While the bright Seine t’cxalt the soul, 

With sparkling plenty crowns the bowl. 


Chapman. 
(ray. 
Pope. 


Thomson. 

Denton. 
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4. Clear; evident. 

He'must not proceed too swiftly, that he may with mole ease, 
with brighter evidence, and'with surer success, draw the learner 
on. Waltt, Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Resplendent With charms. 

Thy beauty appears, -* 

In its graces and airs, 

All bright as an angel ncw^roppM from the sky. Parnet. 

O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright. 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with'dclight! Addhon. 

Bright as the sun, and like the morning fair, 

’ Such Chloc is, and common as the air. . Granville. 

To-day black omens threat the brightest fair 
WThat e’er engag'd a watchful spirit’s care. Pope. 

Thou more dreaded foe, bright beauty, shine. Young. 

6 . Illuminated with science; sparkling with wit. 

Generous, gay, and gallant nation. 

Great in arms, and bright in art. Pope. 

If parts allure thee, think Aow Bacon shin’d, • 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. Pope. 

7. Illustrious; glorious. 

This is the worst, if not the only stain, 

P the brightest annals of a female reign. Cotton. 

To Bai'GUTEN.'f* v. a. [from bright, Goth, bairtjan , to 
make manifest.] 


1. To make bright; to make to shine. 

The purple morning rising with the year. 

Salutes the spring, as her celestial ejes 

Adorn the world, and brighten up tlv skies. lirmlen. 

2 . To make luminous by light from without. 

An ecstasy, that mothers only feel. 

Play* round my heart, and brightens all nn sorrow, 

Like gleams of sunshine in a louring sky. Philips. 

3. To inake.gay, ok. cheerful. 

Hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his crest. Milton, P. L. 

This makes Jack brighten up the room wherever he enters, 
and changes the severity of the company into that gaiety and 
good humour, into whiclthis conversation generally lends them. 

Toller, No. 106. 


4. To make illustrious. 


The present queen would '-rightm her character if she won hi 
exert her authnritv to instil virtues into her people. Swift. 

Yet time ennobles, or degrades each line; 

It brighten'd Craggs’s, and may darken thine. Pope. 

5. To make acute, or witty. 

To BitfcuTKN.*]' r. n. To grow bright; to clear up; 
as, the sky brightens. 

But lctu lord once own the huppy lines; 

How the stile brightens , how the sense refines. Pope. 

To look upon the soul as going on from strength to strength; 
to consider that she is to shine for ever in new accessions of glory, 
and brighten to all eternity ; that she will still he adding virtue 
to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it something 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the 
rfiind of man. Addison, Sped. No. m. 

BRi'GiiTBunNJNG.# atlj. [front bright ami burning.'} 

- ■ Burning brightly or briskly. 

What fi>ol hath added water to the sea. 

Or brought a faggotto bright-burning Troy? Titus Andr.Yu.i. 

Bm'ciHTEYED.* adj. [from bright and eye.} Having 
bright eyes. 

Brighiteyed science watches round. l'ray, Install. Ode. 


Bnt'atlTH aired.# adj. [frombright ant? hair.} Hav¬ 
ing hair of a bl ight colour. 

Thee, bright-link'd Vesta long of yore, 

To solitary Saturn bore. MUton, It Pens, ver. 23. 

Bai'miTiiAUNEssKn.* adj. [from bright and harness.} 
Having bright armour. See Harness. 

And all about the courtly stable 
Brif^khnntess’d angels sit m order serviceable. 

Mi/ton, Ode on the Nativity. 

Baf , Gtr^f,'[- adv. [Sax. bpihthce.] Splendidly; with 
lustre. 


(safely I slept ,JaUbrightly dawning shone . 

The morn conspicuous on her golden throne. Pope. 

Brightness, [from bright*} " 

1. Lustre; splendour; glitter. 

The blazing brightness of her beauty’s beam, 

And glorious light of her sun-shining face. 

To tell, were as to striyg against the. stream. Spenser, I'.Q. 

A sword, by long lymg. still, will contract a rust, which shall 
deface its brightness. South. 

The moon put on her veil of light, 6 

Mysterious veil of brightness mz.de, 

That’s both her lustre and her shade. Iludibras. 

Vex’d with the present moment’s heavy gloom, 

Why seek we brightnesslrom the years to come? Prior. 

2. Acuteness. . 

The brightness of his parts, the solidity of his judgement, and 
the eundour and generosity of his temper, distinguished him 
in an age of'great politeness. Prior. 

Bri' , ght.shining.* jiart.adj. [from bright and shine.} 
Shining brightly. 

'The 'ight of your bright shy ning starre. 

Spenser, Hymn in lion, of Beauty. 

In the midst of this bright-shining day, 

I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. 

Shnkspcarc, I fen. IT. P. III. 

Biuuo'se.# adj. [from the old Fr. Germ, or low Lat. 

briga, contention. See Biugue.] Quarrelsome; 
contentious. 

Which two words, as conscious that they were very brigose 
and severe, (if too generally taken, therefore) lie softens them 
in the next immediate words by an apology. 

Putter's Moderation of the Ch. of ling. p. 324. 

BRIGUE.# n. s. [Goth, brigd, Germ, briga, old Fr. 
briga, low Lat. briga. Cotgravc translates the Fr. 
word into “ a canvas, a private suit, an underhand 
labouring for an office.” In this softened sense 
both the verb and substantive are found in our mo¬ 
dern language. In our old language, the substan¬ 
tive implies open aiul violent contention.] Strife ; 
quarrel. 

Ye knowen wcl that mine adversaries han begonne this de- 
lmt and hrige by their outrage. Chaucer, Tate of Melihcus. 

The rise and decay of the papal power, the politicks of the 
court, the brignes of the cardinals, the tricks of the conclave. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 

To BttiGUE.# ?>. a. [Fr. briguer.} To canvas; to 
solicit. See Brigue. 

Though I think too justly of myself to believe I am qualified 
to enter into the former of these lists; you may conclude, if 
you please, that I ain too proud to hrigue for an admission into 
the latter. - Hurd, 

Bri'lijancy. n.s. [from brilliant.} Lustre; splen¬ 
dour. 

BRI'LLIANT.f «dj- [bril/ant, fr. briUer, old Fr. 
to glitter, from hril, a sparkle.] Shining ; spark¬ 
ling; splendid; full of lustre. 

1 So have 1 been in larder dark 

Of veal a lucid loin, , 

Replete with many a brilliant spark. 

As wise philosophers remark, 

At once both stink and shine. Dorset. 

Biii'm.iant. n. x. A diamond of the finest cut, formed 
into angles, so as to refract the light, and shine 
more. 

In deference to his virtues I forbear 
To shew you what the rest in orders were; 

This brill ui nl is so spotless and so bright, 

He needs not foil, but sluucs by his own proper light. 

Druden. 

Brilliantly.# adv. [from brilliant.} Splendidly- 

One of these [banners] is most brilliantly displayed, 

Horton's Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii.56. 
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Bri'lliantness. n, s. [from briHianlij} Splendour; 
lustre. , 

Brills, n. s. Tlic hair on the eyelids of a horse. 

$Dict. 

BRIM.'J' n.[brim, Icelandick, bpimni, Sax.] 

1. The edge of any thing. , s 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came down about the brim of it. Bacon. 

This cited pfttcc lies upon the very brim of another corrup¬ 
tion. • Milton, of Prelat. Episcopacy. 

2. The upper edge of any. vessel. 

How niy head in ointment swims ! 

How my cup o’crlooks her brims ! I Crgshaw. 

So when with crackling flames a wuildron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the lxittom rise, • 

Above the brims they force their fiery way. Dryden, Mn. 

Thus in a bason drop a shilling, • 

Then fill the vessel to the brim, 

You shall observe, as you are filling, 

The pond’rous metal seems to swim. 0 Swift. 

3. The top of any liquonr. • 

The feet of the priests, that hare the ark, were dipped in the 
brim of the water. Joshua, iii. 1;. 

4. The bank of a fountain, river, or the sea: the 

shore. • 

As the bright sunnr, what time his fiery temc 
Towards the western brim begins to draw, 

’Gins to abate the brightness of his he me. 

Spenser, F. Q. v. ix. 35. 

It [the fountain] told me it was Cynthia’s own, . * 

Within whose cheerful brims 

That curious nymph had oft been known 

To bathe her snowy limbs. Drayton, Quest.of Cynthia. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-f>W»i, • 

The wood-nymphs deck’d with daises trim, 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. Milton, Com. ver. 119. 

The sun- 

With wheels yet hovering o’er the ocean-Arb/i, 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray. Milton, P.L. v. 140. 

Brim.* adj. [Sax. bpyine, conspicuous. The adjec¬ 
tive brcnic, i. c . fierce, is often written by our old au- 
thors brim or bnjme. See Brkmk.J Publick’; well- 
known. Obsolete. 

That thou dost hold me in disdain. 

Is brim abroad, and made a gibe to all that keep this plain. 

Warner, Albion's England. 

To Brim. v. n. [from the noun] To dill to the top. 

May thy brimmed waves, for this. 

Their full tribute never miss, 

From a thousand petty rills. Milton, Com. ver. 924. 

This said, a double wreath Evander twin’d; 

• And poplars black and white bis temples bind:* 

Then brims his ample bowl; with like design 

The rest invoke the gods, with sprinkled wine. Dry den. 

To Brim. v. n. To be full to the brim. 

‘Now horrid frays 

Commence, the brimming glasses now arc hurl’d 
^ With dire intent. Philips. 

To Bri'mfill.* v. a. [from brim and Jill.} To fill 
to the top. 

By all (hy brim-fil’d bowls of fierce desire. 

Cra thaw’s Poems, p. 197. 

Bri'mfol. adj. [from brim and Jtdl.} Full to the top; 
overcharged. 

Measure my case, how by thy beauty’s filling, 

With seed of woes my heart brimful is charged. Sydney. 

Wc have try’d the utmost of our friends; 

Onr legions are brimful, our cause is ripe. Shahpearc, J.Cas* 

Her brimful eyes, that ready stood. 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 

Releas’d their watery store. Dryden, Fables. 

The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 

Hi* eyes brimful of tears, then sighing ery’d. 

Prithee, be careful of my son. Addison, Cato. 
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Brj'mfulness. n. s. [from brimful.’} Fulnes* to the 

to P- •*' * 

The Scot, on his unfumish’d kingdom. 

Came pouring like a tide into a beach, ;J 
■* ample nnd brimful ness of his force. Shakspedfag. Hen V. 
Bri'mless.* adj. [from brim and less.} ^Without 
an edge or brim. 

They [the Jews] wear little black brimless caps, at the Moors 
re d- L Addison, Stale of the Jews, p.io. 

Bhi mmeb. 7 i. s. [from brim.} A bowl full to the top. 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, ■ 

Till the fresh garlands on their foreheads glow. 

Dryden, lau rel, b. lfi. 

Bni mmikg. aaj. [from brim.} Full to the brim. 

And twice besides her brestings never fail. 

To store the dairy with a brimming pail. Drydenj 

BRI'MSTONE. u. s. [corrupted from brill or bren- 
stouc, that is, fiery stone. J Sulphur. See Sulphur. 

From bis infernal furnace, forth be threw 
Huge flumes that dimmed all the heavens’ light. 

Enroll’d in duskish smoke and brimstone blue. Spenser, F. Q. 

The vapour of the grotto del Cane is generally supposed to 
be sulphureous, though 1 can see no reason for such a suppo¬ 
sition : I put a whole bundle of lighted brimstone mutches to the 
smoke, they all went out in an instant. Addison on Italy. 
Biu'.MSTONY.'j' adj. [from brimstone.} Full of brim¬ 
stone; containing sulphur; sulphureous. 

The Ismaelite 

King of Thogarma, and his habergions 

Brimslony, blue, and fiery. B. .Ionian, Alchemist. 

BRl'NDED.'J- adj. [ brin , Fr. a branch, according to 
Dr. Johnson, who defines the word streaked, ortaobq. 
The Fr. brin, is indeed a little sprig, and generally 
any small substance. But it is hardly the etymology 
of brinded, which is only another form of breaded, 
from the Sax. bpcnnan, to burn ; and means a red¬ 
dish brasn colour, which, ill the north of England, 
is often applied to cattle; as, a branded cow. See 
Brown.] Of a brmvn colour, originally; thence, 
of a varied colour; streaked. 

Thrii c the bi mdrd oat hath mow’d. Shafcspeare, Mach. 

She turn’d the brmded lioness, 

And spotted mountain paid. Milton, Counts. 

My brinded heifer to the stake I lay, 

Two thriving calves she suckles twice’ a-day. Dryden. 

Dri'ndle. 71. s. [from brinded.} The state of being 
blinded. 

A natural b,indie. Clarissa. 

Bhi'ndlkd. adj. [from brindle.} Brinded; streaked. 
The hoar, my sisters ! aim the fatal dart, 

And strike the brindled monster to the heart. Addison, Ovid. 
BRINE.'f" 71. s. [Dr. Johnson offers no etymology. 
But the word is the Sax. bpyne, salt liquonr, per¬ 
haps from hpym, the sea, which is the old (loth. 
brim.} 

1. Water impregnated with salt. 

The cnoreasing of the weight of water, will oncretise its 
power of bearing; as we sec brine, when it is salt enough, will 
bear an egg, • Bacon, Xat. llisf. 

Dissob 0 sleeps dung in water, and add to it as much salt aa 
will make a strong brine, in this luftiour sleep your corn. 

. _ Mortimer. 

2. 'Hie sea, us it is salt. 

' All, but mariners. 

Plung’d in the foaming brine, did quit the vessel. 

Then all afire with me.’ Shaks-pcarc, Tempest. 

The air was calm, and, on the level brine. 

Sleek Punopc, with all her sisters, play’d. Milton, J^yridas. 

As when two adverse winds ' 

Engage with horrid shock, the ruffled brine 

Roars stormy. Philips. 

3. Tears, as they arc salt. 
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What a deal of brine 

Hath wash'd thy sallow checks ,for Rosaline ! Shakspcare. 
To Bn we.# v. a. Ia husbandry, to brine corn is an 
operation performed on the wheat seed, by a 
liquour prepared for the purpose, to prevent thtf 
smut. Chambers. 

Biu'nepit. n. s. [from ffiinc and pit."] Pit of salt 
water. 

Then I lov’d thee, 

And shew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 

The fresh springs, brinrpit), barren plaee, and fertile. 

£■ . r Shakspcare, Tempest. 

To BRING*'!' v ' a ‘ [Goth, briggan, bpin^an, Sax. 
preter. I brought part. pass, brought; brahta, Goth, 
bpohe, Sax. ) 

1. To fetch from another place; distinguished lroxn 
to carry, or convey, to Another place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Shakspcare. 

And as she was going to fetch it, lie called to her, and said. 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thy hand. 

i Kings, xvii. II. 

A registry of lands may furnish easy securities of money, that 
shall be brought over by strangers. Temple. 

2. To convey, or carry to another place; the pre¬ 
ceding distinction not being always observed, which 
Dr. Johnson has not noticed. *This sense, however, 
is rarely used. 

Thou shalt go unto my country, and to my kindred, and 
take a wife unto my son Isaac. And the servant said unto 
him, Pyrudventure the woman will not be willing to follow me 
unto this land : must I needs bring thy son again unto the land 
from whence thou earnest ? Genesis, xxiv. 4, 5. 

“ Must I needs bring thy son again, &c.” llis doubt was, 
whether, if a woman would not come with him into Canaan, 
he should be bound to go again, a second time, and earn/ Isaac 
to her. Bp. Patrick on Genesis. 

The steward demanded, whether, if he could not persuade 
the person, whom Isaac was to marry, to come and dwell with 
Isaac in Canaan, lie might rar*y him to her, into that country 
which Abraham had forsaken. Pyle on Genesis. 

3. To convoy in one’s own hand; not to send by an¬ 
other. 

And if my wish’d alliaucc please your king, 

Tell him he should not send the peace, but bring. Drj/den. 

4. To produce; to procure, as a cause. 

There is nothing will bring you more honour, and more 
ease, than to do what right in justice you may. Bacon. 

5. To reduce; to recal. « 

Biing back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they should pursue, without any rebuke. 

LtUe. 

Nathan’s ftlile had so good an effect, as to Wing the man 
after Cod’s own heart to a right sense of his guilt. 

Spectator, No. 83. 

6 . To attract; to draw along. 

In distillation, the water ascends difficultly, and brings over 
with it some part of the oil of vitriol. Newton, Optieks. 

7. To put into any particular state or circumstances, 
to make liable to any thing. 

Having ‘fcot the way of reasoning, which thrft study necessa¬ 
rily brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge, as they shall have occasion. _ Locke. 

The question for bringing the king to justice wps immediately 
put, and carried without any opposition, that I can find. 

Swift, Presbyterian Plea. 

8. To lead by degrees. 

A due consideration of the vanities of the world, will natu¬ 
rally bring us to the contempt of it; and the contempt of the 
world will as certainly bring us home to ourselves. 

. _ L'Estrange. 

Tne understanding should be brought to the difficult end 
dwotty parts of knowledge, by insensible degrees. Locke. 

$. To recal; to summons. 
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Hut those, and. rno/e than ! to mind can bring, 

Mfenalcas has not yet forgot to sing. . Oryien. 

10. To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in those words, would 
not suffer him to think otherwise, how, or whensoever, he in 
brought to reflect on them. Locke. 

It seems so preposterous a thing to men, tb make themselves 
unhappy in order to happiness, that they do not easily bring 
themselves to it. Locke. 

Profitable employments would be no less a 'diversion than any 
of the idle sports in fashion, if men could but be brought to de¬ 
light in them. • . Locke . 

11. To attend ; to accompany. 

. Yet, fcivc leave, my lord, 

That we may bring you Something on the way. 

8 Shakspcare, Meat.for Meat. 

Honey-sweet husband, let me bring tnec to Staines. 

' Shakspcare, K. lien. V, 

12. To bring about. [See About.] To bring to pass; 
to effect. 

This ke conceives i>ot hard to bring about. 

If all of you would join to help him out. llryden, Tnd. Emp. 

This turn of mind threw off the oppositions of envy and com¬ 
petition ; it enabled him to gain the most vain and impracticable 
into his designs, and to bring about several great events, for the 
advantage of the publick. Addison, Freeholder. 

13. To bring forth. To give birth to; to produce. 

The good queen. 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter: 

Here ’tis: commends it to your blessing. Shakspcare . 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, first brought forth 

Light out of darkness! Milton, P. L. 

Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives. Milton, S. A. 

Be Ilona leads thee to thy lover’s hand, 

Another queen brings forth another brand, 

To liurn with foreign fires her native land ! Tin/den, JEncid. 

Idleness and luxury bring forth poverty and want; and this 
tempts men to injustice; and that causeth enmity and animosity. 

Tillutsvn. 

, The value ofland is raised, when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable product. Locke. 

14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to light. 

Job, xxxviii. 11. 

15. To bring in. To place in any condition. 

He protests he loves you, 

And needs no other suitor, but his liking. 

To bring you in again. Shakspcare, Othello. 

16. To bring in. To reduce. 

■ Send over into that realm such a strong power of men, as 
should perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loose 
people. Spenser on Ireland. 

17. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The sole measure of ail his courtesies is, what return they 
will make him, nml what revenue they will bring him in. South. 
Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locke. ^ 

if. To bring in. To introduce. •» * 

Entertain no long discourse with any; but, if you Con, bring 
in something to season it with religion. ' Taylor. 

There is but one God, who made heaven and ehrth, tm sea 
and winds; but the folly and madness of mankind brought in 
the images of gods. StUSngfleet. 

The fruitfulness of Italy, and the like, are not brought lit by 
force, but naturally rise out of the argument. Addison. 

Since he could not have a seat among them himself,, he 
would bring in one who had more merit. Toiler. 

Quotations arc best brought in, to confirm some opinion 
controverted. Swift. 

19. To bring of. To clear; to procure to be ac¬ 
quitted ; to cause to escape. 

I trusted to my head, that has betrayed me; and I found 
fault with my legs, that would otherwise have brought me of. 

L'Estrange. 



* 

Set a kite upon the bench, and if h, forty to one he'll bring 
off* crow at the bar. '* ’-ii ' L’Eslrmge. 

The best way to'avoid this imputation, and to brineqgrthe 
credit of our understanding, is to be truly*religious. Ttuolton, 

20. To bring on. To engage in action. ** 

If there be any that would reign, and take up all'the time, 
let him find means to take thejn t ’J) and bring othen on. 

i ^5 „ Bacon. 

21. To bring on. To produce as an occasional cause. 
The fouutaifls of the great deep being broke open, so as a 

general destruction and devastation Was brought upon the earth, 
and all things in it. . * Burnet, Theory. 

Sqon as midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence. * Milton, P. L. v. 607. 

The great question, which, in aU ages, has disturbed man¬ 
kind, and brought on them those mischiefs. •Locke. 


22. To bring*over. To convert; to draw to a new 

party. , • 

This Jjberty should be made use of upon few occasions, of 
small importance, and only with a view of bringing over his own 
side, another time, to something of greater and mere publick 
moment. Swift on the Sentiments jf a Church of Engl. man. 

The protestant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat¬ 
ter to bring great numbers over to the church. Swift. 

23. To bring out. To exhibit; to shew. 

If I make not this cheat bring out another, knd the shearers 
prove sheep, let me be enrolled. Shakspcare, Winter's Tate. 

Which he could bring out, where he had. 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibras. 

These shake his soul, and, as they boldly press, 

Bring put his crimes, and force him to confess. • Dry den. 

Auother way made use of, to find the weight of the dena¬ 
rii, was by the weight of Greek coins; but those experiments 
bring oat the denarius heavier. Arbulhnot. 

To bring iu. In naval language, to check the 
course of a ship, when she is advancing, by arrang¬ 
ing the sails in such a manner, as that they shall 
counteract each other, and prevent her either from 
retreating or moving fonvurd. In this situation, 
the ship is said to lie-lnj, or to lie-to. Chambers. 

24. To bring to pass. To effect. 

The thing is established by God, and God will bring it lof 
pass. ' _ Genesis, xli. 

[She] in time's long and dark prospective glass. 

Foresaw what future days should bring to pass. 

Milton, Vac. Exere. v. 7 a. 


25. To bring under. To subdue; to repress. 

That sharp course which you have set down, for the bringing 
under of those rebels of Ulster, and preparing a way for their 
perpetual reformation. Spenser on Ireland. 

To say, that the more capable, or the better deserver, hath 
ouch right to govern, as he may compulsorily^mg under the 
lbs worthy, is idle. Bacon, Holy War. 

26. * To bring up. To educate; to instruct; to form. 

The wc. 

to hold ! 


ingiug up of the people, serves as a most sure bond 
m. _ Sidney, b. i. 

He’ that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 
men,.especially young gentlemen, should have something more 
juniin than Luti n. Locke. 

4nntey frequently conversed with this lovely virgin, who Had 
betel brought up by her father in knowledge. 

_ Addison, Guardian, 

up. To introduce to general practice. 


Several obliging deferences, condescensions, and submissions, 
wjth many outward forms and ceremonies, were first of all 
brought up among the politer port of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities. Spectator, No. 119, 

3$. To bring up. To cause to advance. 

up your army ; but, I think, you’ll find, • 

fltkey’ve not prepar’d for us. Shahspeare, Canal. 

29. To bring tip. To bring back. v 

' I will go down with thee into Egypt, and will also bring thee 
up ■gain. _ Genesis, mi. 4. 

30. To bring up. To introduce; to occasion. 

?ol. 1. 


■ 

And the men which Moses sent, tb seorch the land, who re* 
turned, and made all the congregation to murmur agoipst him' 
by bringing up a slander upon the land; ev« those men that 
did bring up the evil report upoifthe land, died % the plague 
before the Lord. lumbers, sir. 36* 37. 

V* Bring retains in all its senses the idea o{^n agent, 
or cause producing a real or metaphorical motion 
of something towards sotSetliing *, for it is oft saitfe 
that he brought his companion out. The meaning 
is, that he was brought to something that was like¬ 
wise without. ■ 

BRi'NOEB.*f* n. s. [from bring."] The person that 
brings any tlyng. * 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office: and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a dead friend. Shakspcare. 

* Best you see safe tflc bringer 
Out of the host: I must attedli mine office. Shakspcare. 

The good king adores the books; feasts the bringer*, who 
after fall to the business, and translated it out of the Hebrew 
into the Greek. 

Donne, Hist, of the Sept. Ejiistle to the Header. 

Bri'nger in.# n. s. The person who introduces any. 
thing. 

Lucifer is a bringer in of light; and therefore the harbinger 
of the day. Sandys, Christ’s Passion, Notes, p. 79. 

Bri'nger uivf* n. s. 

1. Instructor; educator. 

Itnly and Rome have been breeders and bringers ujfcof the 
worthiest men. Ascham, Sckgtmaster. 

The elders also, and the bringers up of the children, sent to 
Jehu. - % Kings, x. y. 

The bird bringrr-up is a knight, . B. Jonson, Masques. 

2. In military language, bringers-up arc the whole 

last rank of men in a battalion, or the hindmost 
man in every file. Chambers. 

Ba 1 'n<; 1 tm forth. # n. s. [froift bring.] Production. 

Let him be but testimonied in his own bringings forth, and 
he shall appear to the envious a scholar, a statesman, and a 
soldier. Shakspeare, Meas.for Meas. 

Bm , Ni$H.'f~ adj. [from brine.] Having the taste of 
brine; salt. 

Nero would be tainted with remorse 
To bear and see her plaints, her brinish tears. Shakspeare. 

For now I stand, as one upon a rock, ‘ 

Environ’d with a wilderness of sen, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 

Expcjting ever when some envious surge » 

Will, in his brinish bowels, swallow him. 

Shakspeare, Titus Andron. 

, Which saltness, [of the sea,) Aristotle says, is caused by the 
sun’s exhaling the thinner and fresher parts thereout, leaving 
behind what is thick and bijnish. 

Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p. f M. 

Bri'nishness. n. s. [from brinish.] Saitness; tendency 
to saitness. 


BRINK, n. s. [brink, Danish.] The edge of any 
place, as of a precipice 6r a river. 

Th’ amazed flames stand gather’d in a heap, 

And from the precipice’s brink retire. 

Afraid to venture on so large a leap. Drydeh. t 

We stand therefore on the brinks and confines of those state*' 


at the day |f doom. 

So have f seen, from Severn's brink, 

A flock of geese jump down together; 
Swim where the bird of Jove Vfipuld sink. 
And, swimming, uevet wet a (rather. 
Bbi'ny. adj. [from brine,] Salt. 
He, who first the passage try’d. 

In harden’d oak bis heart did nmei 
Or his, at least, in hoUow wood. 

Who tempted first the briny flood. 


‘Atbcrbury. 






Orudeis. 
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Then, briny seas, and tasteful *p$n#*,futewel. 

Where fountain nymphs, confus’d with Nereids, dwell. 

‘ J ■' ' Addison ort Italy. 
A muriatick or briny thata seems to he produced by a mix¬ 
ture of mi acid and alkaline salt; for spirit of salt, mid salt of 
tartar, mixed, produce a salt like sea salt. ;l«; 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Bri'ony. See Brtont^. 

BRISK.'f' at U‘ [brusque, French, brastm, Su. and 
Goth, to carry it highly or pertly.] 
t. Lively; vivacious; gay; sprightly: applied to 
,men. 

Pr’ythee, die, and set me free. 

Or else be . 

Kind and brisk, and gay like mo. Denham. 

y A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony 
with a brisk gamesome Jass, was so altered in u few days, that 
he was liker a skeleton than a living man. 

\VJn shuii’d all honour th^n be ta’cn 
from lower parts, to load the brain : 

When other limlw we plainly see. 

Each in his way, as brisk as he? 

2. Powerful; .spirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 

Some sorts, when old, continue brisk and line. 

Under ground, the rude Riphican race 
Mimick brisk cyder, with the brake’s product wild, 

Sloes pounded, hips, and servis’ harshest juice. Philips. 

It ftiust needs be sonic exteriour cause, and the brisk acting of 
some objects without me, whose efficacy I cannot resist. Locke. 

3. Vivid 5 bright. This is not used. 

Objects appeared much darker, because my instrument a as 
ovcrcfiirgeil; bid it magnified thirty or twenty-five times, it 
had maf|e the object qppear more brisk and pleasant. Newton. 

To Biu.sK up. v. in To coinc up briskly. 

To Brisk up.* v. a. To enliven ; to make sprightly. 

I will suppose that these things are lawful, and sometimes 
useful and necessary for the relief of our natures; for the 
brisking up our spirits; aid rendering 11s more fit for con¬ 
versation anil business. Kdlingbcek's Sermons, p. 

Bri'sket.’J' m. s. [ brichct Fr. or rather bryced, 
Welsh.] The breast of an animal. 

See that none of the wool be wanting, that their gums hr 
red, teeth white ami even, and the brisket skin red. Martian r. 
Biu'ski.y. ttdv. [from brisk.] Actively; vigorously. 
We have seen the air in the bladder suddenly expand 
itself so milch, and so briskly, that it manifestly lilted up some 
light hollies that leaned upon it. Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to suck in many of the 
niosfwuimtc uiiiumlcula, that were sunning briskly about in 
the water. Bay on the L'rcution . 

Bri'skness. n. s. [from brisk.] 

1. Liveliness;, vigour; quickness. 

>j Some remains of corruption, though they do riot conquer 
and extinguish, yet will slack At anil allay the vigour and 
' briskness of the renewed principle. South. 

*2. Grnyety/ 

But the most distinguishing part of his character seems to 
me, to be his briskness, his jollity, and his good humour. 

•> Dryden. 

BRI'STLE. n. s. [bpij-tl, Sax.] Tlie stiff liair of 
swine. * 

I will not open my lips so. wide as a bristle may enter. 

Shakspeare. 

He is covered with hair, and not as the boar, with 
bristles, which probably spend more upon thcr same matter, 
which, in other creatures, makes the'horns; for bristles seem 
to be nothing else but a horn split into a multitude of little 
hues. '■ • Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws, 
h Witting brirttes, and with frothy ja\v 9 , 

. k ^^ erSU ^ rt ai,ts w l t ** ttt “ks oblique they wound. Dryden. 
'To IfhrfrtxE. v. a. [from the noun.] To erect In 
- bhVtlfih. 


L* Estrange. 

Prior. 

Denham. 
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Now for the bar&^Lt bone of majesty, 

(loth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 

' And snarleth in the gentle eves of peace. Shakspeare. 

Which makes him plume liiinBelf, and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity. Shakspeare. 

To Brittle, v. n. To stand erect as bristles. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 

In thy eye that shall appear, 

When thou wak’st, it is thy dear. Shakspeare, Midi. N. Dr. 

Stood Theoddrt surpriz'd in, deadly fright, 

With chutt'ring teeth, aqd bristling hair upright; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth. Dryden, Fab. 

Thy hair so bristles with unmanly fears, 

As/ields of corn that rite in bearded ears. Dryden, Perseus. 
To Qki'sti.e a thread 1 . To fix a bristle to it. 
Bki'stlelike.* atlj. [from bristle and like.] Stiff as 
a bristle/ 

His crooked shoiddcr, brislkhke, set up. 

Mir./or Magistrates, p. 417. 
Bristly. adj. [from bristle.] Thick set with 
bristles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are somewhat bristly, 
which may help to preserve the dew. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

If the eye were so acute as to rival the finest microscope, 
the sight of itnr own selves would affright us; the smoothest 
skin would be beset with rugged scales and bristly hairs. 

Bentley, 

Thus mastiul beech the bristly rliesnut bears, 

^nd the wild ash is white with bloomy pears. Dryden, Virg. 

The easeful master of the swine, 

Forth hasted he to tend his bristly care. Pope, Odyssey. 

Bristol stone. A kind of soft diamond found in 
a rt>ck near the city of Bristol. 

Of this kind of crystal are the better and larger sort of 
Bmlotstones, and the Kmy-stoncs of Ireland. Woodward. 

Brit. n. s. The name of a fish. 

The pilchards were wont to pursue the brit, upon which 
they feed, into the havens. Carew, Survey of Carnival/. 

To Bum:. r. «. Barley, wheat, or hops, are said 
To Biikiht. 5 to bite, when they grow' over-ripe. 
(BRITISH.# adj. [Sax. Bpytrij'C.] 

1. What relates to the land we live in, “ our 
not-fearing Britain,” as Shakspeare describes this 
country. 

Imploring Divjne assistance, that it may redound to his glory, 
and the good of the British nation, 1 now begin. 

Milton, Hist, of England, B. I. 
The British cannon formidably roars; 

While, starting from his oozy bed. 

The asserted ocean rears his reverend head; 

To view and‘recognize his ancient lord again ; 

And, with a willing hand, restores . , * 

The fasces of the main. Dryden, ITtrenod.' August alls. 

2. Applied to language, it means the Welsh. • 

What 1 here offer to the publick, is an explication of ftfiT- 
antient British tongue, once the common language of Britain, 
pnd still preserved in the principality of Wales. ‘. 

* Richards's Brit. Diet. Preface. 

Bri'ton.# n. s. [Sax. Bpycon.} A native of Biroun. 

This was my master, ,, 1 

A very valiant Briton, anil a good. Shakspeare, Cyimeline. 
Bri'ton.* adj. What relates to Britain; British. 

So shall the Briton blood their crown again reclaim. 7 

Spenser , F. Q. iii. ni. 48. 
I’ll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
' As does a Briton peasant. Shakspeare, GymbeUng t „ 

BRITTLE.*!" adj. [Sax. bp^tan, Su. and Goth. 
bryta, to break. Written also brickie. $ee 
Brickle. And by Chaucer brotel .] Fragile; opt 
to break; not tough. 
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The woqd of viaetfk very durably though aotree hath the 
twig*, white they ere green, so brittle, fttwthe wood dried is 
extremely tougiu Bacon, NaU ftut. 

From earth all came, to earth must all return. 

Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. , Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, 

What does the busy world conclude at best. 

But brittle goods, tnat break like glass ? ’Granville. 

If the stone is brittle, it will often crumble, and pass in the 
form of gravel. Arbuthnot. 

Bhi / tixei,y.# adv. [from brittle. ] In a fragile state 
or manner. . « Sherwood. 

Bri'ttleness. n. s. [from brittle .] Aptness to break; 
fragility. • • 

A wit quick without brightness, sharp without brittleness. 

Ascham, Schoolmaster, 

Artificers, in the tempering of steel, by hiding it but a 
minute or two longer or lesser in the flame, give it very 
differing tempers, as to brittleness or toughness. Boyle. 

BRIZE.-f- n. s. [Cotgravc writes it tlic J/rizsc or 
gadbre. It is the brcczc-fly. • Sec Bhef.se. Sax, 
bpioj-a. In heraldry, this fly is termed a brimseij. 
So in the Tent, brmsc , a gad-fly.] The gad-fly. 

A brize, a scornciMittle creature, 

Through his faire hide his angry sting did threaten. 

• Spenser, Visions of the IVorUCs Vanity. 

The herd hath more annoyance by the brize, 

Than by the tiger. Shakspeare, Tr. and Crest. 

1 can hold no longer; 

This brize hits prick’d my patience. B. Jimton, Poetaster, in. r. 


BROACII.*f* n. s. [broche, French, low Lat. broca, 
from verucidum, a little spit. Mr. Horne Tookc 
pronounces broach to be the past participle of 
break. But the etymology, which I have given, 
is more probable. V. Du Cange and Roquefort.] 

1. A spit. 

He was taken into service to a base office in his kitchen; so 
that he turned n broach, that had worn a crown. 

Bacon, lien. VII. 

Whose offered entrails shall his crime reproach. 

And drip their fatness from the haale brmu-h. Dry den, Virgf 

2. A musical instrument, the sounds of which are 

made by turning round a handle. Diet. 

3. [With hunters.] A start of the head of a young 
stag, growing shurp like the end of a spit. Diet. 


To Broach.*!* v. a. [Fr. brocher, to spit.] 

1. To spit; to pierce as with a spit. 

Were now the general of our gracious empress. 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and sometimes 
broached a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry little birds spitted upon a stick. Hake will on Providence. 

2. To pierce a vessel in order to draw the liquour; to 
tap. 

. Through the flowery lands 

Of fairEngaddi, honey-sweating fountains * 

With tnauna, milk, and balm, new broach the mountains. 
j Crashaw, Poems, p. 38. 

When his rod [the rod of Moses] had ceased to broach the 
rocks, and divide the seas. Pearson on the Creed, Art. i. 

3. To open any store. 

I will notably provide, that you shall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid; I will open the old armouries, I will broach 
my store, and bring forth my stores. Knolles. 

4. To kt out any thing. • , 

And now the field of death, the lists. 

Were enter’d by antagonists, ^ * 

And blood was read}’ to be broach'd, 

• When Hudibras in haste approach'd. ffudibras. 

5. To give out, or tgter any thing. 
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This errour, that Pison was Ganges, was first broached by 
Josephus. , . . Ralegh. 

Those who were the chief instruments of nosing the noise, 
ma^le pse of thoSb very opinions themselves ^ad broached, for 
arguments to prove, that the change of mpistera was dange¬ 
rous, “ Swift'sJtSxamincr. 

To Broach to.% Tn naval language, to tunfWddenly 
to wiudwanl, so as to be in danger of oversetting. 

Chambers. 


Bro'acher. n . $. [from broach .'} 

1. A spit. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and, as it buttl’d, 

On five sharp brvachers rank’d, the roast they turn’d; 

These morsels s^y’d their stomachs. Dry den. 

2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; thfc first 
author. 

There is much pride nnd vanity in the affectation of being 
the firs irbroacher of an heretical opinion. V Estrange. 

Numerous parties denominate themselves, not fWtm die 
grand Author and Finisher of our faith, but from die first 
broachcr of their idolized opinions. Decay 0/Piety, 

This opinion is commonly, but falsely, ascribed to Aristotle, 
not us its first broachcr, but as its ablest patron. Ckcyne, 

BltOAI).*f“ adj . [Celt . brat / d , vast; Goth, braid , 

Sax. bpab; Su. bred , broach] 

r. Wide; extended in breadth; distinguished from 
length; not narrow. 

The weeds that his broad spreading leaves did shelter 
Are pull’d up root and all. Shakspeare. 

The top may be justly said to grow broader, as the bottom 
narrower. _ Temple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 

To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. Drydvn. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, “ 

With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below, 

The bottom was full twenty fathoms broad. Drydcn , ■ 

He launch’d the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 

Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roil. Pape. 

2. Large. • 

To keep him at a distance from falsehood and cunning, 
which has always a broad mixture of falsehood; this is the fit¬ 
test preparation of a child foilrisdom. I.ocke. 

3. Clear; open; not sheltered, not affording con¬ 
cealment. 

In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this front others, himself bore 
In broad house, with the wooers us before. 

Chapman, Odyssey. 

It no longer seeks the shelter of night and darkness, but up. 
pears in the broadest light. Decay iff Piety. 

If Children were left alone in the dark, they would be 110 
more afraid than in broad sunshine. Locke. 


4. Gross; coarse. 

The reeve and the miller are distinguished from each other, 
as much as the lady prioress and the broad speaking gap- 
toothed wife of Bath. ' Drydcn, Fab. Pref. 

Love nude him doubt his broad barbarian sound ; 

By love, his want of words and w’it he found. " D/yden, 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name so broad will ne’er connive at. Drydm. 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears. Pope. 

Room for. my lord 1 three jockeys in his train j 
Six huntsmen with a shout precede bis chair; 

He grins, dful looks broad nonsense with a stare. Pope. " 

j. Obscene; fulsome; tending to obscenity. 

As chastL and modest as he is esteemed, it cannot be denied 
but in some places he is broad and fulsome. 

Drydcn, Juv. Dtd. ■ 

Though now arraign’d, he read with some delight; 

Because he seems to chew the cud again. 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden.' p 
6 . Bold; not delicate; note reserved. . ,/v. 

Who can speak broader than he that has no lpuetAput his 
head in ? Such may rail against great buildings.' ' Shakspeare. 

3®i 
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From broad words, and ’cause &e fail’d ^ ' g 

IB* presence at the tyrant's feast, In ear, 

Macduff lives in disgrace. v , v Shakspeare. 

Bboau as long . Eouulupon the whSle. p & 

The mobile are still for levelling; that is to say, for advanc¬ 
ing thertwclves: for it is as broad at long*, whether they rise t/b 
others, or bring others down to them. f L’Estrange. 

Bro'adaxe.# n. s. [Siyj.. bpais-oex.] Formerly a 
military weapon. 

He [the Galloglass, or Irish foot-soldier ,1 being sp armed in 
a long shirt of m&ylc down to the calfe of his leg, with a long 
broad-are in hit band. Spenser on Ireland. 

Broad-blow.# part. adj. [from broad and blown.] 
Full blowh. 

With all lus crimes brood-blown , as fresh hs May. 

Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

JBroad-breasted.# adj. [from broad and breast .] 
Having a broad breast. Uuloet. 

Bro a {kbr i mm ed. # adj. ‘[from broad andf brim.] 
Having a broad border, brim, or edge. 

What enemies were some ministers to pcniqnes, to high- 
crowned orbroad-biimmed hats! Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hands, n, 119. 

A broad-brimmed flat silver 'plate for sugar with Rhenish 
wine. Tatlcr, No. 145. 

Broad-cast.# n. s. The method of cultivating com, 
turnips, pulse, clover, &e. by sowing them with 
the hand at large. It is called the old husbandly, 
to distinguish it from the drill, horse-hoeing, or 
new husbandry. Chambers. 

Broad-cloth, n. s. [from broad and cloth.] A fine 
kind of cloth. 

Thus, a wise taylor is not pinching; 

Blit turiflraf ev’ry scant an inch in : 

Or else, lie sure, your broad-cloth breeches 

Will ne’er be smooth, nor bold their stitches. Swift. 

Broad-eyed. adj. [from broad and eye.] Having a 
wide survey. 

In despite of broait-ey'd Watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts: 

But, ah! I will not. _ Shakspeare, K. John, 

Broad-fronted.# part. adj. [from broad and front.] 
Having a broad front; a proper word as applied to 
cattle; applied by Shakspeare to a man. 

A heifer most select, 

That never yet was tam’d with yoke, broad-fronted. 

Chapman, Iliad to. 

Broad-fronted C:esar. Shakspeare, Ant. and Clcop. 

Bkoad^hohned.# adj. [from broad ami horned.] 
Having large horns; as, a broad-horned beast. 

lluloet. 

Broad-leaved.'!' adj. [from broad and leaf. Written 

„ • broad-leafed in Huloet’s old dictionary.] * Having 
broad leaves. 

The broaifdeav'd sycamores, destroy’d with frost. 

Sandys, Psalms, Ps. j8. 

Narrow afid broad-leaved cyprus-grass. Woodward on Fossils. 

To Bro'aden.'I' v. n. [from broad.] To grow broad. 
I know not whether this word occurs, but in the 
following passage, viz. in Thomson’s Summer, 
Dr. Johnson says. It occurs again in the Winter 
of the same poet. 

Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, . 

Just o’er the verge of day. Thornton, Summer. 

With broaden'd nostrils, to the sky upturn’d, 

The conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale. 

.' Thomson, Winter. 

Bro'adish.# adj. [front broad.] Rather broad. 

The under part of the tail is singularly variegated white 
and black* the black in long, brandish, streaks. 

V RusseWt Ace. of Indian Serpents, p. »7. 

Buo'ADLf.'f adv, [from broad.] In a broad manner. 

• * ■> 12 > 




Little was Ut^affBini|^nadrthat diaStteshoukloeme when 
die world, awaUbaft by the cries of a friar*' di&tf look so 

•jpmd/j about, and search so narrowly alf. the sleights and 

1 hid comers of the papacy. Sir E. Sandys, Slate of JtcHgm. 

BRo'ADNESs.'f" n. s. [Sax. bpabnejre.] 

1. Breadth; extent from side to side. V 

London — cannot be discerned by the fairness of the ways, 

though a little perhaps by-thc broadness of them, from a village. 

Bacon, Charge at the Sessions of the Verge. 

The jollity of the company made him overlook the broadness 
and danger of theitoay. , South, Serm. viii. 17 1. 

2. Coarseness; fulsomcncss. 

I have used the cleanest metaphor I could find, to palliato •> 
the broadness of the meaning. Dryden. 

Broad-piece.# n.s. ‘[from broad and piece.] The 
denomination of one of our gold coins. 

When the^twenty shilling pieces, coimponly called guineas, 
were coined m the reigns of Charles II, wen the unites of the 
Commonwealth, Charles I., and James I., received the name of 
broads or broad-pieces. Snclling's View of the Qold Coin, p. *8. 

Broad-sEal.# n. s.. [from broad and seal.] The 
great or broad seal of England. 

Is not this to deny the king’s broad-seal? 

Sheldon's Miracles of Antichrist, p. fix. , 

Under whose [the chancellor’s] hauds pass ull charters, ’ 
commissions, and grants of the king, corroborated or strength-' 
ened with the broad-seal : without which seal all such instru¬ 
ments, by law, are of no foree. Jus. Sigilli, p. 3. 

To Broad-seal.# v. a. To stamp or sanction, as it 
were, with the broad seal. 

Thy presence broad-seals our delights for pure; 

What’s done in Cynthia’s sight, is done secure. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels. 

Buo'AbsHOULDEREi). adj. [from broad and shoulder.] 
Having a large space between the shoulders. 

Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 
Broadshou/der’d, and his arms were round and long. Dryden. 

I am a tall, broadshonlder’d, impudent, black, fellow; and, as 
1 thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Spectator. 

Bn o 'a Dsioc.'j' n. s. [from broad and side.] 

1. The side of a ship, distinct from the head or 

* stem. 

From vaster hopes than this he seem’d to fall. 

That durst attempt the British admiral: 

From her broadsides a ruder flame Is thrown. 

Than from the fiery chariot of the sun. Waller. 


2. The volley of shot fired at once from the side of a 
ship. 

He used in his prayers to send the king, the ministers of 
state, the officers of tnc army, with all the soldiers and the 
' episcopal cler»y, all broadside to hell, but particularly the 
general himself. Swift, Memoirs of Capt. Creighton. 

She has given you a broadside, captain. Southern, Oroonoko, 

3. [In printing.] A sheet of paper contstsln# on&f* 

large page. , / 


Broad-spreading.# part. adj. [from broad and 
spread.] Spreading widely. , '*#' 

The weeds that his broad-spreading leave* did sfreltfir, j. : 
Are pluck’d up, root and all. Shakspeare, K. BkR tl. 

Bro'adsword. n. s. [from broad and sword.] A 
cutting sword, with a broad blade. 

lie, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh witfra 
broadsword. Wiseman. 

Bro'adtailed.# adj. [from broad and tail.] Having 
a brood tail. The agriculturists will be thankfiu 

< for this expression, as well as for broadhorned. 

Seven thousand broad-tail'd sheep graz’d on his downs. 

' * Sandys, Job. p. r. 

Bro'adwise. adv. [from broad and tefre.] According 
to the direction of the breadt|, j 
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.If oftqityoaM, with M«#tand» feon head. 

amr agafefe ihe flat deling of Ms cSiawer;- jjp ^n" wq^ld. 
Bot fWSftts long aa the force of the hand pertevcres tstpn&s 
against it. Boyle. 

BROCA'DE. n. $. [ brocado , Span.] A silken stuff, 
variolated with colours of gold or silver. ■■*># 

I have the convcnicncy of buying and importing'rich bro¬ 
cades. . Spectator, No. *88. 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade. 

Forget her pr^y’rs, or miss a masquerade,;. Pope. 

Broca'ded. adj. [from brocade.] 


T. I)rust in brocade. , • 

. a. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should yon the rich brocaded smt unfold, 4 

Where rising flow’rs grow stiff witk frosted gold. * Gay. 

Bro'cag*.*!* n. s. [from broke. Written frequently 


brokng:.] , 

f. The gain gotten by promoting base bargains. 

Yet sure his honesty 

Got him small gains, but shameless flattery, 

And filthy brocage, and unseemly shifts, * 

And borrow base, and sonic good ladies gifts. 

Spenser, M. Ilubb. Talc. 

It served well Pandar’s purpose for the bolstering of his 
bawdy brocage. Epist. prefix, to Spenser’s Shep. Cal. 

t. The hire given for any unlawful offi<*c. 

As for the politick and wholesome laws, they were inter¬ 
preted to be but brocage of an usurer, thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the people. Baron, Hen. VII. 

Many in this city grow exceeding wealthy by unlawful 
means; usury, brokage, bribery. • 

Dr. J, Whilds Sermons, (1615,) p. 59. 

When ’tis said that merchandize is the Jews’ general pro¬ 
fession in Barbary, it is not to exclude their darling brokage 
and usury, in which they are very serviceable both to*Christ- 
ians ami Moors. L. Addison’s State of the Jews, p. 10. 


}. The trade of dealing in old things; the trade of a 
broker. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought onr chief. 

Whose works are e’en the frippery of wit. 

From brocage is become so bold a thief, 

A* we, the robh’d, leave rage, and pity it. B. Jonson. 

Unless we do so, our charity is mercenary, and our friend-/ 
s’nips arc direct merchandize, and onr gifts are brokage. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 8. 

4. 'Hie transaction of business for other men. 

So much as the quantity of money is lessened, so much must 
the share of every one that has a right to this money be the less, 
whether, he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for his 
hire, or merchant, for his brocage. Locke. 

BliO'CVOLI. n. s. [Italian.] A species of cabbage. 

Content with little, I can piddle here. 

On broccoli and mutton round the year; • < 

■ But ancient friends, though poor or out of play. 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 

To Rroche. »• a. See To Bboach. 
f i So Geoffiry of Boulloigne, at one draught of his bow, shoot- 
Ihg against David’s tower in Jerusalem, broched three fectless 
J birds. ‘ Camden’s Remains. 


Bnock.’J' n. s. [bpoc, Saxon: hoc, Irish; brqph, 
Welsh and Cqfnish.] A badger. 

' That n brock or badger hath the legs on one side 
shorter‘than of the. Other, though an opinion perhaps not 
very'ancient, is yet .very general. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Or with pretence of chasing thence the brock, 

{id in a cur to worry the whole flock. 

* B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 

BRo'cKET.-f“ n. s. A red deer, two years old. 

‘ What with us is termed a brocket, or a pricket, the whole 
space of the second year of his age. 

KnatchbulT* Annot. Tfi. p. 9. 

To Bro'ggle.# v. n. To fish for cfcls. This is, in 
some places, the word for sniggle, better known to 
angleli in general**# See To Sniggle. 
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BRosmc.'f-' n. gi [brog, y Irish, and Brag, GaeL a 
shoe.] 

1. kind of p shoe. 

I thought he slept; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeusb . 

’ r Answer’d my steps- too loud. iShnksprord. 

Sometimes it is^given out, that we must either take these 
halfpence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 

2 . A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or manner of 
pronunciation. 

His brogue will detect mine. > Farquhar. 

What we call the Irish brogue, is no sooner discovered, than 
it makes the deliverer, in the last degree, .ridiculous and 
despised; and from such a mouth, an Englishman expects 
nothing but hulls, blunders, and follies ! 

Swift, on Barb. Denom. in Ireland. 

Brogue-maker.# n. s. [from brogue and make.'] A 
maker of brogues; a shoemaker. 

I supposed that the husbancjmade brogues as the wife made 
an apron, till next day it was told me, that a brogue-maker 
was a trade, and that a pair would cost half a crown. 

Johnson, Journ. H'estem Islands. 


Bko'dekin.# n. s. [Fr. brodequiti, Dutch, broseken.] 
A buskin, or lmli’-boot. 

It [K. Charles the Second’s apparel] was strait Spanish 
breeches; instead of a doublet, a long vest down to the mid¬ 
leg ; and aliove that a loose coat, after the Muscovite or Polish 
wav ; the sword girt over the vest; and, instead of shoes and 
stockings, a pair of bufkin* or brodekins. 

Erhard, Hist, of Eng. ii. 836. 

To Broid.# v. a. [The old word for braid or bread, 
i. c. to plait; which Burret gives in his old 
dictionary, and which is found in our eady trans¬ 
lations of the Mew Testament j'and had long before 
. been used by Chaucer. Our last authorized trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament gives broidard, not 
accurately, for braided ; but in the margin, plaited.] 
To braid or weave together# 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tresse. Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 

Likewise also the women, that they arruy themselves in 
comely apparel, with slianiclbwjdness and modesty, not with 
braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly apparel. 

r Tim. ii. 9. (Transl. of 1578.) 

To BIlO'IDER.'j' v. a. [ brodir , Fr.] To adorn 
with figures of needle work. 

A robe, and a braider’d coat, and a girdle. 

Exodus, xxviii. 4. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles braider'd o’er with gorgeous pride. Tickell. 

Bito'tflERER.# n. [from hoi dir ; sometimes written 
brodrrer ; as hotter is for braider. V. Barret and 
.Sherwood. So the Fr. bordvur tor hodetir. V. Mo¬ 
rin, Diet. Etym. Fr. and Gr.] An embroiderer. 

Hvloel. 

Bro'idery. 11. s. [from braider.] Embroidery ; flower- 
work ; additional ornaments wrought upon cloth. v 

The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 

The breast to Kenna sacred, and to love. 

Lie rent and mangled. Tickell. 

BROIL, v. s. [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; a quarrel. 

Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil. 

As thou didst leave it. / Shakspeare. . 

He has sent the sword both of civil broils,’ and publick war, 
amongst usl f Wake. 

Rude wire their revels, and obscene their joys. 

The broils of drunkards, and the lust of) Boys. Granville. 

2 b BROIL.-f *>. a. [bruler, Fr.] To dress or cook 
by laying on the coals, or before the fire. 

They gave him a piece of a broiled fish. Luke,} txiv. 4s. 

Some strip the skuy some portion out the spoil, *--.? 

Some on the fire the teeking entrails brad. ' Dryden. 

To Broil. v. n. To be in the heat. - 
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Wherehav« you been broiling ?— , A 

Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger ' 
Could not be wedged in more. - Shakspeare. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiling 
in the sun, had the world lasted from all eternity. Cheync. 
Bro'iler.# n.s. 

i. One wlio would excite a broil or quarrel. 

What doth he lmt turn broiler and bouteteu, make new libels 
against the church, &c. Hammond, Serin, p, 544. 

j. That which dresses by cookery; “ a broiler, gril, 

Fr.” ■ ■' Sherwood. 

To BROK&’t" v - n ‘ [of uncertain etymology, Dr. 
Johnson says. Skinner seems inclined to derive it 
from To break, because broken meif turn factors or 
..makers. Casaubon front zjfarht. Skinner thinks, 
' again, that it may be contracted from procurer. 
Mr. Lye more probably deduces it from.bpuean, 
Sax. to be busy; to discharge an office; whence 
bpeac, St. Luke, i. 8.] To transact business for 
others, or by others. It is used, generally, in re¬ 
proach, Dr. Johnson says; he should have said, 
occasionally. 

He docs, indeed; 

And brakes with all that cun, in such a suit, 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakspeare, All’s IVell. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men should wait upon others necessity; broke by servants and 
instruments to draw them on. ’ Baron. 

Mr. Egerton and he [Dr. Field] being acquainted, ami Mr. 
Egerton’s mind being troubled with the ill success of this busi¬ 
ness, ventured it to this divine, who, contrary to his profession, 
took upfft him to broke for him in such a manner, as was never 
prccedented by any. He made Egerton to acknowledge a re¬ 
cognizance of 1000I. with a defeasance, &c. 

Proceedings in the II. of Com. against Ld. Bacon, p. 6. 

Bro'king. part. adj. Practised by brokers. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 

Wipe off the dust that kidfe our sceptre’s gilt. Shakspeare. 

Bro'ken.T pari.pass, of break. [Sax. bpoeen.] 

Preserve men’s wits from being broken with the very bent of 
so long attention. Hooker. 

Bro'ken-beeLied.# adj. [from broken and belly.] 
Having a ruptured belly. Used also figuratively. 

Such is our broken-bellied age, that this astulia is turned in¬ 
to vcrsul'm ; and wc term those most astute which are most 
versute. Sir M. Sandyt, Essays, p. 168. 

Bho'ken meat. Fragments; meat that has been cut. 
Get three or four chair-women to attend you constantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at small charge’s; only with the 
brokers meal, a few coals, and all the cinders. Swift, 

Brokenhearted, adj. [from broken and heark] 
Having the spirits crushed by grief or fen#. 

He hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted. Isaiah, Ixi.i. 

Bro'kknly.T «/»• [from broken .] Without any re¬ 
gular series. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done somewhat of this kind, hut 
brokenly and glancingly; intending chiefly a discourse of his 
own voyage. Hakcwill. 

■ sj’he mind of a man distracted amongst many things, must 
needs'SPteTUun them brokenly and uoperfectly. 

\ . HaleiyHem. p. *19. 

Bro’kennessV n - [ from took”'] the state of 
being broken unevenness. f 

Those infirdiiti- t * lat Bre * nc *J ent t0 them [the teeth] whe¬ 
ther loosened ho jvness, rottenness, brokenness. 

j Smith, Old Age, p. 85. 

it is th dbrokctmeshn t,lc angrammatical position, the total 
charms ine. 

, Cray, Letter to Mason, 

BrOkenWjnokd.% adj. [fronTir. 6 ^ “ nd V>inds for " 
inerJy written broke-winded.] short breath. 
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And in thahmrid Rave were Ward affonce, , 
v BroknaUndtd rouiimft, howling*, and sad groifeiti * 

- May's Lucan, bl V. 

Bno'KEn.'j" n. s. [front To broke. Brokers in old Fr. 
are termed broggottrs ; and brokage, broggage. V. 
Kelham’s Normau Diet. Hence perhaps our low 
word, to prog .] 

1. A factor; one that does business for another; one 
that makes bargains for another. * 

Brokers, who, having no stork of their own, set up and 
trade with that of other men; buying here, and selling there, 
and commonly abusing both sides, to make out a little paultry 
gain. Temple. 

Same South-Sea broker, from the city, 

Will^purcliasc me, the mbre’s the pity; 

Lay all my fine plantations waste, 

To fit them to his vulgar taste. Swift 

2. One whd deals in old household goods. A seller 
of old apparel, &c. “ because he buyeth old and 
broken apparel, &c.” Minsheu. Sherwood calls the 
broker of this kind/ “ a Jrippercr.” 

3. A pimp; a match-maker. 

A goodly broker! 

Dare you presume, to liurlwur wanton lines; 

To whisper and conspire against my youth? Shakspeare. 

In chasing for yourself, you sheu’d your judgement; 

Which being shallow, you shall give Ine leave 
To pluv the broker in mine own behalf. Shakspeare. 

Bro'kekage. n.s. [from broker.'] 'Hie pay or re¬ 
ward of a broker. See Brocage. 

Bro'keiu.v.* adj. [from broker.] Partaking of the 
character of a broker; mean; servile. 

Wc hail determin’d that thou shouldst lia’ come. 

In a Spanish suit, and ha’ carried her so; and he, 

A hroker'y slave, goes, puts it on himself. B. Jonson, Alehem. 
Bro'kery.% n. s. [from broker.'] The business of a 
broker. 

Let them that meane by bookish busincsse 
To earne their bread, or bopen to professc 
Their bard-got skill, let them alone for me, 

Bnsie their brains with deeper brokcrie. Bp. Hall, Sal. ii, j, 
\ More knavery, and usury, 

And foolery and brokery, than dog’s-ditch. 

Bcaum. and FI. Tamer tamed. 
Bro'nciioceee. w. s. [,Spoy*oxtjz>i.] A tumour of that 
part of the aspera artcria, called the bronchus. 

‘ Quincy. 

Bro'nchial.'J'? adj. [Fr . bronchique, from the Or. 
Hko'nciiick. y Belonging to the throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen cither in the bran- 
I chinl nr pulmonary vessels, anil may soon be communicated 
• from one to the other, when the inflammation, affects both the 
lobes. Arbulhnoi. 

Broncho'tomy.T »• s. [Fr. bronchotomie, from the 
Or. HfiynZy and v/piw.] That operation which 
opens the windpipe by incision, to prevent suffoca^ 
tion in a quinscy. Quincy. 

«The operation of broncholomy is an incision into the aspera 
artcria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when reipira. 
tion is obstructed by any tumour compressing the larynx. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

Brond-T n.s. [Sax. bponb.] See Brand. A sword. 

Foolish old man, said then the pagan wroth, - „. 

That wcenest words or charms may iorce withstand, 

Soon siialt thou see, mid then believe for troth, 

'That 1 can carve with this enchanted brond. Spenser 

t Hroxto'logy. [n.r. fyovn) and Aoj'/a.] A dissertation 
upon thunder. Bid. 

BUONZIi.'f- «. r. [bronze, Fr. bronzo, Ital.] 

1. Brass. 

Iuibrown’J with native bronze, lo! Henley stands, 

Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope, Dunciad. 
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x. Relief, or statue, cast in brass and copper mixed. 

I view witjf'Anger and disdain, ' " *< * 

How little gives dice joy or pain; 

. A print, a bronze, a flower, a root. 

A shell,, a butterfly can do’t. Prior. 

3. in chemistry, a factitious metal compounded of 
copper and tin, to which sometimes other mctallick 
substances are added, particularly zinc. Chambers. 
To Bronze.* v. a. [old Fr. bronzcr t to braze. Cot- 
grave.] To harden a? brass. 

Art, cursed art, wipes off'the indebted blush 
From nature’s cheek, and bronzet every shame. 

, loung, Night Th. 5. 
BltOOCII.'f” n. s. {broke, Dujch, Dr. Johnson 1 says. 
But it is the Fr. broche, a spit. Sec Broach. * The 
ornament called a brooch was, in elder times, a 
buckle to fasten girdles, mantles, and tRc like; with 
a little pin, or spit, by which it was fixed to the re¬ 
spective part of the dress; and sometimes a twisted 
pin, with a jewel at the top of it, worn upon the hat J 
or cap.] 

1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 

With gold rings upon their ringers, with brnchrs and aiglets 
.. of gold upon their caps, which glistered fuff of pearls and 
precious stones, Bobinson’s Tr. of Sir T. Mon's Utopia, ii. 6. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels.— 

■Your brooches, pearls, and owehes. Shahspeare. 

Richly suited, but unseasonable; just like the brooch and the 
toothpick, which wo wear not now. . Shahspcarc. 

I know him well; he is the brooch, indeed, 

And gem of all the nation. Shahspcarc. 

2. [With painters.] A painting all of one colour. Diet. 
To Brooch. v. a. [from the noun.] To ndorA with 

jewels. 

Not th’ imperious shew 
Of the full-fort lin’d Citsar, ever shall 

l)e brooch'll with me. Shahspcarc. 

To BROOD.'J' v ‘ ,1 ‘ [Sax. bpob, from bpae&ui,; old 
Fr. broth’.'} 

1. To sit, ns on eggs; to hatch them. 

Thou from the first ' 

Wast present, ami, with mighty wings outspread. 

Dove-like snt’st brooding on the last abyss, 

Ami mnd’st it pregnant. Milton, P.L. 

Here nature spreads her fruitful sweetness round, 

Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. Dryden. 

2. To cover chickens under the wing. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with secret joy, 

Their young succession all their cares employ; 

They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate. 

And make provision for the future state. # Dryden. 

Find out some uncouth ceil, ■ 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

. 'And the iyght raven sings. Milton. 

3. To remain long in anxiety, or solicitous thought. 

’ Defraud their clients, and, to lucre sold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 

As rejoicing misers 

Brood o’er their precious stores of secret gold. * 

1 ’■* Smith, Pha:d. and Hip, 

4. To mature any thing by care. 

Rrwas the opinion of Clinias, as if there were ever amongst 
nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no sure league 
, feat impuissance to do hurt. Bacon, War with Spain. 

Tb Brood.*!' v. a. To cherish by care. 

Mark the boy well; 

If we 1 could take or kill him- 

‘ *-See how he broods the boy. 9 

jicanm. and Ft. Bondtica, iv. a. 
Of crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

You’ll sit and brood your sorrows on u throne. Dryden. 

He nor heaps his brooded stores, 

Nor or all profusely pours. Cray, Ode x. 
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Brood.*!* n. s. [Sax. bpob, old Fr. brode.} 

1. Offspring; pyogeny; it is now hardly used of hu¬ 
man beings,, but in contempt. 

The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul infection of so great a vice." ** Fairfax. 

With terrours arid with clamours compass’d round. 

Of mine own brood; that on my bowels feed. Mitton, P, t. 

Or any other of that heavenly brood. 

Let down in cloudy throne, to do the world some good. 

Milton, Ode. 

JElian discourses of storks, and thciraflection toward their 
brood whom they instruct to fly. Brown, I'ulg. Err. 

2. Thing bred; species generated. 

Have you forgotten Libya’s burning wastes. 

Its barren rocks, parch’d earth, and hills of sand. 

Its tainted air, and all its broods of poison ? Addison, Cato 

3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 

I waj wonderfully pleased Jo sec the different workings of 
instinct in a hen followed by a. f rood of ducks. • % 

Spectator, No. izx. 

4. Something brought forth; & production. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Shahspeare. 

5. The act of covering the eggs. 

Something’s in his soul. 

O’er which lus melancholy sits on brood; 

And, I do doubt, the hutch and the disclose 
Will be some danger. Shahspcarc, Hamlet, 

Bro'ody.*!' <rl ik [Bax. bpobije henne, a brnoth/ hert; 
A term for a hen that sits on eggs, Holland’s 
Transl. of Pliny’s Nat. Hist, p.301. edit. 1601.] 
In a state of sitting on the eggs; inclined to sit. 

The common hen, all the while sne is broody, sits, and leads 
her chickens, and uses a voice which vje call clocking. Bay. 

Brook.*!' n - s ‘ [bpoc bpoca, Sax. from the Goth. 
brikan, to burst forth; to break out, i. c. where a 
river breaks into lesser streams, and the broken parts 
become brooks and rivulets. The old orthography, 
as Mr. Horne Tooke has alko observed, was broke; 
and an example which lie brings from Fletcher’s 
Faithful .Shepherdess, confirms die etymology and 
explanation given.] A running water, less than a 
river. 

A substitute shines brightly as a king. 

Until a king he by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, us doth an inland brooh 

Into the main of waters. Shahspeare, Merch. of Vcn. 

Underneath the ground. 

In si long hollow, the dear spring is bound; 

Till you side, where the morn’s sun doth look. 

The struggling water breaks out in a brooh. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 
• Or many grateful altars I would rear, 

Of grassy*turf; ami pile up every stone. 

Of lustre, from the brook in memory. 

Of mouumenl to ages. Milton, 1'. T., 

And to Cephisus’ brooh their wav pursue : 

The stream was troubled, but the lord they knpw. Dryden. 

Springs make little rivulets; those united, makeAwdr; and 
those coming together, moke rivers, which empty themselves 
into the sea. Locke. 

To BROOK, tj. u. [bjuican, Sax.] To bear; to en¬ 
dure ; to support. 

Even thc£ which brooh it worst, that men should tell them 
of their duties, w hen they tire told the same by a law, think 
very well ai\l reasonably of it. Hooker. 

A thousand more mischances than this one. 

Have learned me to brook this patiently. Shahspeare. 

llow use doth hrecd,a habit in 11 man ! 

This shadowy desart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopl’d towns. Shahspeare. 
Hcav’11, the seat of bliss, 

Brooks not the works of violence, and wur. Mdtosg P. L. 

Most men can much rather iroo* their being rejmtedxnaves, 
than for their honesty be accounted fools. South. 

It 
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Restraint thou wilt not brook; but think it hard) 

Your prudence is not trusted os youfguard. Drffdcn. 

To Brook. v. k. To endure; to btf'content. 

He, in these wars, had flatly refused Ids aid: becadse he 
could not brook, thw the worthy prince Plamgus wa^ -hy hit 
chosen Tiridates, preferred before Wn. * SvHw. 

Bito'oJtLiME. [becabunga, Latt] A sort of water 
speedwell, very common in ditches. 


Bro'okmint.# n. s. [Sax. bnoemynte.] The water- 
mint, which ggms on the brinks of rivers. 
Bro'oky.# ^[from brook."] Abounding with 
brooks. 

Lcmstpr’s brook// tract. Doer. 

B*Ot>M. «. s. [genista bpom, Saxon.] 

A small tree. 

. Even humble broom, ami osiers, have their use, 

Aiu^iadc for sheep, and Coed for flocks, produce. » Drydat. 
a. A besom; so calletl front the matter of which it is 
sontetinies made. 

Not a mouse 

Shall disturb this hallow’d house ; 

I am sent with brown before. 

To sweep the dust behind the door. Shidcspcarc. 

If they came into the best apartment, to set any thing in 
order, they were saluted with a broom. Arbulhnot. 

To Broom, or Bream.# v. a. [from the noun.] In 
naval language, to clean the ship; burning off the 
filth she has contracted on her sides, with straw, 
reeds, broom , or the like, when she is on a careen, 


or on the ground. -See Coles, Blount, and Cham¬ 
bers. See also ?b Careen. 

■Bho'omland. n. s. [broom and land.] Land that bears 


broom. 


I have known sheep rured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, by being put into brouvdands. Mortimer. 

Bro'omstaff. «. s. [from broom and staff'.] The 
staff to which the broom is bound; the handle of a 
besom. , 

They fell on ; I made good my place: at length they came 
to the breomfl/fjff' with me; I defied ’em still. Shaksjtearc. 
From the age. 

That children tread this worldly stage, 

Broomslujf, or poker, they, bestride. 

And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at something behind the door, which I 
found to he ail old broumstaff. Spectator , No. 117. 

Biio'omstick. it. s. The same as hroonistaif. 

Wlfcn I beheld this, I sighed mid said within myself. Surely 
XORTAt Man is a Broomstick ! 

Swift, Meditation on a Broomstick. 

Bro'omy.'}' ailj. [from broom.] 

1. Full of broom. 

If land grow mossy or broomy, then break it up again. 

Mortimer. 

2. ^Consisting of broom. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift. 


BROTH.-f n. 4. [bjioti, Sax. probably from bpip, 
whence‘our northern word bream, spoon meat. 
See Brewis.] Liquour in which flesh Vs boiled. 

Yon may make the broth for two days, and tak* the one half 
every day. Bacln, Phys. Rem. 

Instead of light deserts and luscious froth. 

Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth. Soulbeme. 

If a nurse, after being sucked dry, eats broth, the infant will 
suck the broth almost unaltered. Arbuthnol. 


BROTHEL. ■) n. s. [bordel, Fr.] A house of 
Bno tru^house, 5 lewd entertainment; a bawdy- 
house. 
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Pcrphanse ' 

I saw hfm enter fticlra house of sale, 1 f 

•Videlicet, a broffiel. SiuAspenrc. 

Then courts.of kings Were held in high renown, 

F.re made the common brothels of the town 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chaste as maids in monasteries liv’d. Drydctt', Fub. 

From its old ruins brothelhoutes rise. 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. 

Dry den, Mac. Fled. 

The libertine ifetires to the stews, and to tl.c brothel. Rogers. 

Brotuelleu.# 77. s. jTroni brothel .] He who fre¬ 

quents a brothcl-house. Gower uses brothel for 
such a person, Con[. Am. (15 ) fol. clvi. col. 2. 

Buoji-HELRY.# n. s. [front brothel.] 

1. Whoredom. Unlock. 

Ye bnstaijd poets, see your pedigree 

From common trulls, and loath* omtSprolhelry! ’ 

Bp. Hall, smires, i. 2. 

Shall Ptiria brook her sister s modesty. 

And prostitute her soul to brothclry ? 

Atari ton’s Scourge of Vilt. i. 3. 

2. Obscenity. 

So hold prolepscs, so racked metaphors, with brothclry, able 
to violate the ear of a pagan. B. Jonson’s Fox, Dedication. 

BROTHER.']' 77. s. [Goth, brothr , from bru, Celt, 
the womb; Sax. bpoSeji; Bret, hr cm. The Persian 
word also is broth r.] Plural, brothers or brethren; 
Goth, brolhrahans. 

1. One bdrn of the same father and mother. 

Be sad, good brothers: 

Sorrow so royally in you appears, 

Tim* I will deeply put the fashion 011. Shaktpcare. 

Whilst kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 

Like ensigns all, against like ensigns bend. Daniel. 

These two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton, P. L. 

Comparing two inen, in reference to one common parent, 
it is very easy to form the ideas of brothers. l.ocke. 

2. Any one closely united; associate; and hence the 
old phrase sworn brothers , i. e. persons who, in the 
days of adventure, swore to share in each other’s 
fortune, anil to divide what they gained. 

Thou wolcst well thou art my sworeu brother. 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Pale. 

lie hath every month a new sworn brother. 

Sh okspeare, Miioh Ado. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For lie, to-day that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be iny brother. Shahspeare. 

3. Any one resembling another in manner, fortn, or 
. professiom 

He also that is slothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
a great waster. Proverbs, xviii, y. 

4. Brother is used, in theological language, for- plan 

in general. ' 1 

I will cat no meat while the world standeth, lest I make my/ 
brother to offend. I Cof.'Ym. 

* »• 

Bro'therhood. 77. s. [from brother and hood.] ", 

1. The state or quality of being a brother. ; . 

This deep disgrace of brotherhood^ ,, 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? Shaktpiare, 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it supreme A p 
therhood, or supreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided 
we know who has it. 1 f-X/oahe. 

3. An association of men for any purpose; a frater¬ 
nity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brother¬ 
hood of St. George, erected by parliament, consisting of thir¬ 
teen the most pohle and worthy person# > Davies on Ireland. 

3. A class of men of the same kind.* 
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He was sometimes so engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared; at other times,.he became as 
conspicuous as any of tlic brotherhood. Addison, Guardian. 

Bro'therless.# adj. [from brother aneftes.] With¬ 
out a brother. 

The brnthrrltss Ileliodcs 

Molt in such amber trees as these. Andrew Marvel. 

Bro'tjieuuke.# adj. [Sax. bpcScphce.] Becoming 
a brother. 

Welcome, good Clarence ; this is brotherlike. 

• Shaktpearr, K. Hen. VI. P. III. 
Nor can any sever 

His love, but brotherlike affects* them ever. 

* Browne, Bril. Pad. ii. 2 . 

Bro'therlove.* n. s. [from bfolher anti /out’.] .Bro¬ 
therly affection. 

With a true heart, . 

And broker-lone, I do it. Shakspcarc, K. Him. VIJl. 

Bno / 'nrfiiu.Y.'f“ adj. [Sax. bpotiephee.] Natural; such 
as becomes or beseems a brother. • 

He w as a priest, and looked for a priest’s reward ; which was 
our brotherly love, and the good of our souls and bodies. Bacon. 

Though more our money than our cause. 

Their brothcrln assistance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follew them; obey - 
]ti<r their superiors, and embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord. • Addison, Freeholder. 

Biu/thekly. adv. After the manner of a brother; 
with kindness and affection. 

I spctik but brotherly of him ; but should I anatomize, him to 
thee as he is, f must blush and weep. Shaktpearr. 

Brought. [ participle passive of bring.'] 

The Turks forsook the walls, and could not be. brought on 
again to the assault. Knotles. 

The instances brought by our author ere but slender proofs. 

Locke. 

BROW-t "• v. [Sax. bpcep, pi. bpaepaj’, Ihc hr trees.] 

I. The arch of hair over the eye. 

’Tis now the hour which all forest allow, 

And sleep sits heavy upon every brow. Drydrn, Ind. Emp. 
a. The Ibrehead. 

She could have run and waddled about; __ ‘ 

Tor even the day before she broke her brow. Shakspcarc. 

So we some antique hero’s strength, 

Learn by bis launce’s weight ami length; 

As these vast'beams express the beast. 

Whose shady brows alive they drest. ^ Waller. 

3. The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our presence, face to face, 

And frowning brow to brow. Shukspcare, Rich. II. 

Though all things foul would hear the brows of grace. 

Yet grace must look Still SO. Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

4. The edge of any high place. [Gael, we; Welsh, 
bre, a hill; and in our northern dialect, broo, the 
upper part of a hill. See Bray.] 

The carl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that night, upon 
the brow or banging of a bill. Bacon. 

On tbe brow of the hill beyond that city, they were some¬ 
what perplexed by espying the french embassador, with the 
king’s coach, and others, attending him. Watt on. 

Them with fire, and hostile arms, 

Fearlessjflssault; and, to the brow of heav’n 
Pursuing drive them out from God and bliss. Milton, P.L. 
To Brow. v. a. [from the noun.] To bound; to 
limit; to be at the edge of. 

Tending my flocks hard by i’th’hilly crofts, 

That brout this bottom glade. Milton, Camas. 

To Bko'wbeat.'J' v. a. [from Irena and beat.] let* 
depress with severe brows, and stern or lofty looks. 

Young men, prentices, servants, tile common sort, arc so far 
from hiding themselves, or rising up, that I have often seen the 
magistrate faced, arid almost browbeaten, ns he hath p;tsscd by. 

Dr. J. White, Sermons, (1615.) P-;*- 
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It is not for a magistrate to frown upon, and browbeat those 
who are hearty, and exact in their ministry; and, with a grave 
noil, to call a resolved zbal, want of prudence. SoaM. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while hi; 
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adversaries. Arbuthnol and Pope, Mart. Serib. 

Bro'wbeatino.# n. s. [front brow anil beat,.] The 
act of depressing by stern or lofty looks. 

What t.un will voluntarily expose, himself to the imperious 
browbeatn.gs and scorns of great men ? ‘ " I!Estrange. 

Buo'whou vn. adj. [from b> aw and bound .] Crowned: 
having the head encircled as with a diadept. 

Vi that, day’s feats, j: 

He prov’d the best man i’ the field, and, for his meed, 

Was brow-bound with the oak. Shakspcarc, Coriolanus. 

Bro'wt.^ss.# adj. [from bjow and less."] Without 
shuttle; frontless. • *? 

So browless was this herctick, [Mahomet,] that he was not 
ashamed to tell the world, That all he preached was sent lmn 
immediately from heaven. L. Addisons Life oj Mahomet, p.84. 

BroVsick. adj. [from brow and sic/:.] Dejected ; 
hanging the head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you, 

May alter nature in our browsick crew. Suckling. 

BROWN.-jr- adj. [Sax. bpun, from bpennan, to burn. 
tin: colour oi a lyirnl object being brawn. The 
Germ, braun is burnt. Bret, brun Su. bruit, from 
brenna, Sercnins.] The name ot a colour, com¬ 
pounded of black and any other colour. 

Brawn, in High Dutch, is galled braun s in the 
Netherlands, brut/un : in French, cauleur brunc in 
Italian, bruno. Peacham- 

I like the new lire within excellently, if the hair were n 
little browner. Shakspcarc. 

From whence high Ithaca o’erljoks the Hoods, 

Brown with o’crcharging shades and pendent woods. Pope. 

Lung untravell’d heaths; 

Willi desolation brown, he waqjers waste. _ Phomson. 

Bun'u'Mjni.L.'f' n. s. [from brawn and bill.] line 

ancient weapon of the English foot; why it is called 
brawn, I have not discovered, but wc now say brown 
musket from it, l)r. Johnson says. It is probably 
so called, as Mr. Malone observes, from the weapons 
being sanguined or rubbed over with blood, to pre¬ 
serve them from rust, which gave them a brown 
coheir. 1. 

Anil broumbitls, levied in the city. 

Made hills to pass the grand committee. Hudibras. 

BroVnisu. adj. [from brown.] Somewhat brown. 

A brownish grey iron-stone, lving in thin strata, is poor, hut 
us freeh. * Headward. 


rUMS iiu n . _ 

Bro'wnis-m.# 11. s. 'JTlie heresy of those who adopted 
the opinions of Robert Brown. See Brownest. 

That schism would he the sorest schism to you; that would 
he Hrownism and Aiiabnptism indeed. 

Milton, Reason ofCh. Gov. B.l. 

Bro'wnist.# n. s. One of (he sect ol Hubert Brown, 
a noted seetarisl in the time of Queen "Elizabeth, 
whose options w#re very licentious. 

These seriuiies are called Browmsts from one master Robert 
Brown, a Northamptonshire man, who was schoolmaster of the 
tree-school If St. (Male’s in Southwark.—The Brownists con¬ 
fine the church of God to their conventicles, excluding all 
other Christinas out of the pale of the church that are not of 
their sect- Pagin's Uercsiography, p. 5 1 —S 3 ’ 

1 had as lief be a Brownist as a politician. 

Shakr.praie, Tw. Night. 
The word Puritan seems to lie quashed, and all that hereto¬ 
fore were counted such, are now Brownists. 

Milton, Reason of Ch, dor. i. b. 
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Bbo'wnness. n. s. [from brawn."] A brown colour. 
She would confess the contention in her own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed most lovely, broumneu of Alusidorus’s face, 
and this colour of mine. Sidney, B. ii. 

Bbo'wnstudy. n. s. [from brawn anti stuffy."] Gloomy 
meditations; study in which we- direct'our thoughts 
to no certain point. 

They live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowsiness and brownstudies ; or, if brisk and active, they lay 
themselves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 
BRo'wNwoBa.#%n. a. [Sax. bpunepypt.] In botany, 
the fig-wm. ' 

BR O' 1 VNIE .# n. s. A spirit, till of late years sup- 
rBQded to haiiiit old houses in Scotland; and con- 
. jectnml by Ruddiniun to be so called from its pre- 
' tended swarthy or tawny colour, in contradistinction 
to fairy from its fairing. -The northern ipythology 
exhibits, in the Kdda,»thc sxartaljiv, i. e. swarthy 
or black elves, corresponding nearly, as Dr. Jamie¬ 
son has observed, to tin; Brrnvnir. Milton certainly 
adverted to this distinction, in mentioning the 
“ stoat! fairy” in his Masque of Conius. This 
spirit is saiil to have been very friendly and service¬ 
able to the family where lie fixed his abode. In 
Iceland, almost every family bad familiar spirits. 
See Burton’s Anut. of Mclptu holy, p. 47. The 
Brownie seems to have belonged to that class, which 
Burton represents a* frequentingj'urlornc houses, and 
for the most part innoxious. 

DjtoVnv.* at/j. Brown. 

llts. brawny lurks did hang in crooked curR 

Shakspearc , Lover’s Complaint. 

7 h BHOWSJ*]. e. a. {bronscr, l'V.] To cat branches, 
or shrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the dnrt 
Of cattle, and bn,used, nitd sorely hurt. Spenser, She/). Cat. Feb. 

Thy pulutc then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge: 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets. 

The harks oc trees thou brousrilst. Shakspearc. 

To Browse, v. n. To feed : il is used with the par¬ 
ticle on. 

They have scar ail away two of my best sheep; if any where 
I have them, ’tii by the sea-side, browsing on ivy. Shakspearc. 

A goat, hard pressed, took sanetiiary in a vineyard; so soon 
as he thought the danger over, he fell presently a browsing upon 
the leaves. I’Estrange. 

Could eat. the tender plant, and, by degrees, 1 
Browse on the shrubs, and crop the building trees, Black mare. 

The Crocks were the descendants of savages, ignorant of 
agriculture, and browsing on herbage, like cattle. , A rb ut thiol. 

Browse, n. s. [from the verb.] Branches, or shrubs, 
fit for the food of goats, or other animals. 

!Ric greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browse. Drydeu. 

On that cloud-piercing hill, 

Tlinliintnon, from afar the traveller kens. 

Astonish’d, how the goats their shrubby browse 

Gnaw pepaent. Philips. 

Bro'wsinc..*- n. s. [from fcratwr.] Food which deer 
find in young coppices, continually spiWting anew. 

The stables butt upon the park, which for a) heertul rising 
ground, for groves and browsings for the deer.lfor rivulets of 
water, may compare with any for its highness in the whole 
land. Howell, Lett. i. ii. 8. 

To BlttJISE.-p v. a. [Sax. bpjj’nn, to bruise,- an- J 
ciently written brisc, and brese; Fr. briser, old Fr. j 
bracer, broyer, to pound, or bruise, from the Lit. 
brachium .] To crush or mangle with the heavy blow 
of something not edged or pointed; to cruslf by any 
: r* 
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weight; to beat into gross powder; to beat together 
coarsely. 

It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 

Gen. iii. iy. 

Fellows in arms, and my most loving friends, 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny. 

Shakspearc, Rich. III. 
And fix fur deeper in his head their stings. 

Than temporal death shall bruise the victor’s heel, 

Or theirs whom he redeems. o Milton, P, L, 

As in old chaos hcav’n with earth confus’d, 

And stars with rocks together crush’d and bruis’d. Waller. 

They beat their breasts with many a bruising blow, 

Till they turn livid, and corrupt the snow. Dryden. 

Bnu'isK.'f* n. s. [front the verb.] A hurt with some¬ 
thing blunt and beflvy. 

There is no healing of thy bruise; thy wound is grievous. 

Nahum, iii. 19. 

One arm <1 with metal, th’ other with wood, 

This fit for bruise, and that for blood. fhtdibras. 

I since have labour’d 
To hind the bruises of a civil war. 

Ami stop the issues 01 their wasting blood. Dryden. 

Bru'isek.# m. s. [from bruise.'] 

1. In mechanicks, a concave tool used for grinding 
and polishing the specula of telescopes. Chambers. 

2 . In vulgar language, a boxer. 

Bru'isf.wort. n.s. An herb} the same with Com- 

FREY. 

BRUIT.t a. s. [old Goth, brut, report, from bridda, 
to declare; Fr. bruit, from the old l'r. bru.] Ru¬ 
mour; noise; report. 

A bruit run from one to the other, that the king was slain. 

Sidney. 

Upon some bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 
to send to Sir William Herbert to remain bis friend. Hayward. 

I am not 

One lliat rejoices in the common wreck, 

As common bruit doth put it. Shakspearc. 

To Bruit, v.a. [from the 1101m.] To report; to 
noise abroad; to rumour. Neither the verb nor 
the noun are now much in use. 

His death, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 

From the best temper’d courage in bis troops. Shakspearc. 

It was bruited, that I mennt nothing less than to go to 
Guiana. Ralegh. 

Bru'mac.'J* adj. [old Fr. brumal, from brumalis, Lat.] 
Belonging to the winter. 

About the brumal solstice, it hath been observed, even unto 
a proverb, that the sea is calm, and the winds do cease, till the 
young ones are excluded, and forsake their nests. Brown. 
The brumal quarter, they fast from food. 

Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p.364. 

Brum, Biun, Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived 
from the Sax. bojm, botijm, bpunna, bujina; all sig¬ 
nifying a river or brook. Gibson’s Camden , 

Brunf/tt. n. s. [brunette, French.] A woman with 
*a brown complexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this fashion, to insult 
the olives and the brunettes. Addison, Guardian, 

Bru'nion. n.s. [brugnon, Fr.] A sort of;fruit be¬ 
tween a plum and a peach. Trevoux. 

Brunt. -f' n. s. [brunst, Dutch, Dr. Johnson says; 
which means heat. It may be, however, the parti¬ 
ciple of the Sax. bpennan, to bum ; brunt implying 
heat in the sense of violent action ; as, “ the brunt 
of war.”] 

1. Shock; violence. 

Erona chose rather to bide the SridRkjpf war, than venture 
him. Sidney, 
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God, who earn'd a fountain, at thy prayer, 

From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst t’ allay 

After the brunt of battle. Milton, S. A. 

Faithful ministers are to stand and eitttifre the brunt: a 
common soldier may fly, when it is the duty ofhinr-that holds 
the standard to die upon the place. South. 

2. Blow'; stroke. 

A wicked ambush, which lay hidden long 
In the close covert of her guileful eycn, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 

Too feeble 1 1’’abide the brunt so strong. Spenser, Sunn. 

The friendly rug preserv’d the ground. 

And headlong knight, from bjuise’or wound, 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall 

And heavy brunt of cannon-ball. • Hudibras. 

3. A brief and sudden effort. • * 

A brunt of holiness, and away ! lip. Ilall, Hem. p. 153. 

BRUSH.'f" n.s. [brosse, Fr. iron) brvscus, Lat.] 

1. An instrument to clean any thing, by rubbing off 

the clirt or soil. It is generally made of bristles set 
in wood. . 

2. It is used for the larger and stronger pencils used 
by painters. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming all the pen¬ 
cils and brushes of the tow n against me ? Slitting'fleet. 

With a small brush you must smear tile gliA; well upon the 
Joint of each piece. , Moxan. 

3. A rude assault; a shock; rough treatment; which, 
by the same metaphor, we call a scouring. 

Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong, • 

Ami tempt not j ct the brushes of the war. * Shaktpeare. 

It could not be possible, that, upon so little a brush as Waller 
had sustained, lie could not be able to follow and disturb the 
king. C/iyeiiihi'i. 

Else when we put it tv) the push, 

They bad not giv’11 us such a biush. lludibras. 

j\. A thicket. See Bduskkt. 

All suddenly out of the thickest brush,— 

A goodly l.uly did foreby them rush. Spenser, P. Q. iii. i. ij. 

To Buchu. '.a. [from the noun. - ] 

1. To sweep or rub with it brush. 

Il he be not in love with some woman, there is no believing. 
ol<l vigils; lie brushes his hat o’ morning; vvliat should that 
bode? Shuts] ware. 

2. To strike with quickness, as in brushing. 

The wrathful beast about hint turned light. 

And him so rudely passing by, did brush 

WiLh his long tail, tii.it horse and man to ground did rush. 

Spenser, I'\ Q. 

Has Somnus brush’d thy ey clids with his rod ? Dry den. 

Ilis son Cttpavo brush’d the briny flood. 

Upon ltis stern a brawny centaur stood. Diyden. 

High o’er the billows flew the massy load, a t 

And near the ship came thund’ring on the flood, 

It almost brush’d the helm. Pope. 

3. To paint with a brush. 

You have commissioned me to paint your shop, and I have 
done my best to brush you up like your neighbours. Pope. 

4. To carry away, by an act like that of brushing; to 

sweep. t 

And from the boughs brush off the evil dew. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue. 

Milton, Arcades. 

The receptacle of waters, into which the months of all river# 
must empty themselves, ought to have so spacious a surface, 
that as much water may lie continually brushed off by the winds, 
■and exhaled by the suit, as, besides what falls again, is brought 
into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

5. To move as the brush. 

A thousand nights have brush'd their balmy wings * • 

Over these eyes. Drydcn. 

To Brush, v. n. 

1. To move wit$%a$te: a ludicrous word, applied to 
men. 
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Nor wept bis fate, nor cast a pitying eye, 

Nor took him down, but brush'd regardless by. JDryden. 

The French had gather’d all their force. 

And William met them in their way ; 

Yet off they brush'd, both foot and horse. Prior. 

1. To fly ovfer; to skim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 5 

Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul. 

And, brushing o’er, adds motion to the pool. Drydcn, Wat. 
Bru'siif.r. 11. s. [from brush.'] lie that uses a brush. 
Sir Henry Wotton used to say, that, trunks were like 
brushers of noblemen’s cloaths. " Bacon, Apophthegms. 

Bru'khet.# 11. s. See Brusret. 

Brushwood, ft. s. [from brush and ‘wood. I kuow 
not whether it may not he corrupted from brtf&sc- 
trood.] Rough, low, close, shrubby thickets; small 
wood jit for fire. 

It smokes, and then with troubling breath she blovtfy 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames aro.,c. 

With brushwood, and with chips, site strengthens these, 

And adds at last the boughs of rotten trees. Hryden, Pub. 

Biuj'shy. adj. [liotn brush.'] Rough or shaggy, like 
a brush. 

I suspected, that it might have proceeded from sonic small 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped oft by the brushy substance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

Bhusk.# adj. [ Fr. brusque, uncivil, harsh, Cotgravc.] 
Iiude. 

We are sorry to hear, that the Scottish gentleman, who ha* 
been lately sent to that kit';;, found (as they say) blit a brush 
welcome. Sir It. fl'at ton's Leilas, Rem. p. 58;. 

To BRU'STLE.T v.». [bpajtrhan, Saxon, from 
bpajrl, a a adding or bunting. In the north of Eng¬ 
land, “ the sun brush's the liny,” i. e. dn/s it, is yet a 
common phrase. And meat too much broiled is 
said to be bruzz/ed. The old Fr. brnslcr, to burn, 
(now written bruhr,) may vv*ith the Saxon be traced 
to the Icelandick bnjs, a burning heat.] To 
crackle; to make a smulhioisc. Skinner. 

Right as a ship against the streme, 

He routclh with a slepie ttoysc; 

And hrousth lh .as a lnonkes froyse, 

When it i- thrown into the panne. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 
Break ’em more, they are but knotted yet. 

Bcttum. and PI. Wife for a Month. 
Bru'tai.. adj. [Initial, French ; from brute.] 

1. That which belongs to a brute; that which we have 
in common with brutes. 

There is no opposing brutal force to the stratagems of 
Jmman reason. II Estrange. 

2. Savagv; cruel; inhuman. 

The brutal bus’ncss of the war 

Is manag'd bv thy dreadful servants care. Dryden. 

Bruta'mty. 11. s. [brutalite, Fr.] Savagcnos; chur¬ 
lishness, inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred uiaa, lias the air, and escapes not 
the opinion of brutality. hot he. 

To Bri/tauze. v. u. [Initialiser, I f.] To grow 
brutal or savage. 

Upon btfng carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind f transport, with his country nun, brutalised, with 
them in tliVir habit and manners, and would never again return 
to ltis forc«;n acquaintance. Addison, Freeholder. 

To Biu/tauze.T v. a. To make brutal or savage. 

Strange ! that a creature rational, and cast 
In human mould, should brutalise by Choice 
His nature. Compel’ s Sifu, B. 1. 

Bku'tai.i.y. adv. [from brutal.] Churlishly; in¬ 
humanly; cruelly. 
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Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a 
bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbufknot. 

BltUTK.'f* atlj. [brutus, Latin.] 

1. Senseless; unconscious. 

But when at bar beneath we catnc to plead our (“aie, 

Our wits were in the wane, our pleading very brute. 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. 277. 

Nor yet are we so low and base as their atheism would de¬ 
press ns; not walking statues of day, not the sons of brute 
earth, whose final inheritance is death and corruption. Bcuttri/. 

2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 

_ Even brute animals make use of this artificial way of making 
divers motions, to have several significations to call, warn, 
chide, cherish, threaten. Nobler. 

Q the promulgation of the Mosaick law, if so much as a 
le beast touched the mountain, it was to be struck through 
with a dart. South. 

3. Bestial; in common with beasts. 

' Then to subdue, and ((licit, through all the earth* 

Brute violence, and proud tyranniek power. Milton, V. It. 

4. Rough; ferocious; uncivilized. 

Th e brute philosopher, who ne’er has prov’d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 

Bkiit£. 11. s. [from the adjective.] An irrational 
creature; a creature without reason ; a savage. 

What may this mean ? Language of mail pronounc'd 
By tongue of brute, and human sense express'd ! Milton, P. L. 

To those three present impulses, of sense, memory, and 
instinct, most, if not all, the sagacities of brutes may lie re¬ 
duced. Nn! \ (trig, of blank nut. 

Brutes may be considered as either aerial, terrestrial, aqua- 
tick, or amphibious. I call those aerial which hare wings, 
wherewith they can support themselves in the air; terrestrial 
are those, whose only place of rest is upon tile earth; uquatick 
are those, whose constant abode is upon the water. Locke. 

Heav’n from all ert atures hides the hook of fate. 

All hut the page prescrib’d, this present state; 

Prom brutes what men, from men wluit spirits know; 

Or who could surfer being here below ? Pop<, Ess. on Man. 

To Brute. v. a. [written ill for bruit.'] To report. 

This, once bailed through the army, filled them all with 
heaviness. Kunites. 

BmfTEJ.Y.# adv. [from Unite.] In :i rough, un¬ 
civilized manner. 

The vulgar expositor rushes brute/y and impetuously against 
all the principles both of nature, piety, and moral goodness; 
ami in the fury of his literal expounding overturns them all. 

Milton, Telruehordon. 

Bn u'teness. n. s. [from Untie.] Brutality: a word 
not now used. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy bruteness sheud’st thy comely age. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. viii. 12 . 

7 b Bitu'TiFY.'f' r>. a. [from Untie.] 

1. To make a man a brute. 

O thou salacious woman 1 am T then bru/ijied? Ay; feel 
it here; I sprout, I bud, 1 am ripe horn mud. 

Congrcee, Utd Bachelor. 

2. To render the mind brutal. 

Success in some petty sport and pastime can yield but a very 
thin and transitory satisfaction to a man not quite brultficd, 
and void of?sense. Barrow, Serm. iii. 50. 

Drunkenness besots a nation, and brvtifies even the bravest 
spirits. Fcltham, Ptesulves, i. 84. 

Bau'Tisii.'f' adj. [from Unite.] l* 

1. Bestial; resembling a beast. A 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 1 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abus’d 
Fnnatick Egypt, and her priests, to sack 
Their wandering gods disguis’d in brutish forms. Milton, P. L. 

2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; savage; 
ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutish men, are commonly more able to bear 
pain than oiliest. Grew, Com. Sacra, 


3. Gross; carogl. ’ 

For thou thyself bhst been a libertine, 

As sensual us the brutish sting itself Shakspearc, As you Like it. 

After lie lias slept himself into some use of himself, by 
much ado he staggers to In’s tabic again, and there acts over 
the same brutish scene. South. 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not so brutish, that they could he ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. Hooker, v. { 35. 

5. Unconscious; insignificant. [Lat. b'ntumfuhncn.] 

Thou great Director of the rolling stars. 

Unless thou iillely look’s! on men’s affairs. 

And vainly we thy brutish thunder fear; 

Why should thy land so dire a monster bear? 

, Jiulas, in Sandy s's Christ’s Passion, p. 29. 

The philosophers will have two sorts of lightning; calling 
the one fatal, that is, pre-appointed and mortal; the other 
brutish, that is, accidental and flying at random. 

4 Sandys's Christ’s Passion, Note*; p. too. 

Bku'tisiily. adv. [from brutish.] In the manner of 
a brute, savagely; irrationally; grossly. 

1 am not so diffident of myself, as brutishly to submit to any 
man’s dictates. King Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a disputable 
principle, is brutishly to outrun his reason. South. 

Bri/tisunkss.-J- n. s. [from brutish.] Brutality; 
savagencss. 

All other courage, besides that; is not true valour, hut 
brutishness. Spratt. 

Who would not presently discern the perfect brntishness of 
this kind of reasoning? tip. Putt’s Works, iii.urtz. 

[The] message, through the negligence of the person em¬ 
ployed, was not delivered till lie that sent it was in the last 
agonies of death : the doctor was very much atILrtcd at it, 
pasc-malely roiupl.iiniu.' of the brntishness of those that had so 
little sen-e (if ,1 soul 111 that sail state. 

FetFs Life of Hammond, Sect. 2. 

To BltlJT, or BRUTTE. & v.n. [not from the Sax. 
bpytciiui, to eujoi/, as Mr. Mason thinks in the 
additions to his Supplement; but from the l’r. 
brouter , to browse, to nibble; and that from the 
Gr. [jfiirleiv, to eat. V. Hcsychius. To brulte is 
a common expression still in Kent.] To browse. 

W hat the goats so easily bridle<t upon. 

Evelyn's Aeelaria, after sect. 82. 

Bru'ttjnc:.^ 11. s. [from the verb.] Browsing. 

Of all the foresters, this [horn-beamj preserves itself best 
from the brultuigs of the deer. Evelyn, i. vi. 2. 

Biiy'on y.-}~ n. s. [biytmia, Latin, fyudvia, vitis alba : 
vox Grtrco-barbara. V. C’ritopuli Emend. et 
Animadv. in Meursii Gloss, p. 24.] A plant. 

The blue bindweed doth itself infold 
’ With honeysuckle, and both these intwine 
Themselves with bryony and jessamine. B. Jonson, Masques. 

Bun. 11. .s. [a cant word.] Strong malt liquour. 

Or if it he his late to meet 
With folks who luive more wealth than wit. 

He loves cheap port, ami double bub, 

And settles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

To Bum# s’, rt. [An old English word for bubble. 
Mr. 1 Iorne Tooke, who considers lie as an un¬ 
necessary addition lo our present word, would have 
been glad to meet w ith the following proof of the 
curtsiiled object of his approbations] To throw 
out in bubbles. Obsolete. 

Rude Acheron, a loathsome lake to tell, 

That boils and bubs up swelth as black us hell. 

Saehvi/le, Induct. Mir. for Magistrates. 

BU'BBLE.-f- n. s. Ibobbel, Dutch; a corruption of 
the Latin bulla.] 

1. A small bladder of Water; a ffijp of water filled 
with wind. 
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Bubbles are in the form of a hemisphere; air within* end a 
little skin of water without; and it scemeth somewhat strange, 
that the air should rise so swiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it eometh to the top, should be stayed % go weak a cover 
as that of the bubble is, - • Bacon, 

The colours of bubbles , with which children . play, are 
various, and change their situation variously, without any 
respect to confine or shadow. Newton. 

2. Any thing which wants solidity and firmness; any 
thing that i.^more specious than real. 

The carl of Lincoln was juduced to participate, not lightly 
upon the strength of the proceedings there, which was but a 
bubble, but upon letters from she lady Margaret. 

Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

Then a soldier, * 

Seeking the bubble reputation, • 

Even in the cannon’s month. Shakspcare, As you Like it. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble. 

Honour but an empty bubble, • 

Fighting still, and still destroying. Hryden. 

3. A cheat; a false show. 

The nation then too late will find • 

Directors promises but wind, • 

South-sea at best a mighty bubble. Swift. 


4. The person cheated. 

Cease, dearest mother, cease to chide; 

Gunny’s a cheat, and I’m a bubble; * 

Yet why this great excess of trouble? Prior. 

He has been my btihbfh these twenty years, and, to my cer¬ 
tain knowledge, understands no more of his own attains, than 
a child in swaddling clothes. Arbulhnot, John Bull. 

To Bu'bble. v. v. [from the noun.] . * 


1. To rise in bubbles. 

Alas! a crimson river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain stiir’d with wind. 

Doth rise and fail. Titus. Andron. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing: 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble. 

Like a hellbroth boil ami bubble. Shakspcare, Macbeth. 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. Dri/dm. 

The same spring slitters at some times a very manifest remis¬ 
sion of its heat: at others, as manifest an increase of it; yea, 
sometimes to that excess, as to make it boil and bubble with 
extreme heat. Woodward, A .it. Hist. 

2. I’o run with a gentle noise. 

For thee the bubbling springs appear’d to mourn. 

And whispering pines made vows tor thv return. Dryden. 

Not buobimg fountains to the thirsty swain, 

Not show’rs to larks, or sunshine to the bee, 

Are half so charming as thy sight to me. Pope. 

To Bt/nuWf. r. «• To cheat: a cam word. 

He tells tnc, with great passion, that she has bubbled him 
out of his youth; and has drilled him on to five and fifty. 

Addison t Sped. No. 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young heau better with 
g joy. Arhuthnol, John Bull. 

Bi/bbcer. «• 4 ’- [from bubble.] A cheat. 

What wools can suffice to express, how infinitely I esteem 
you, above 911 the great ones in this part of the world; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers ! Highy to Pope. 

Bu'hbly.# adj. [from bubble; an adjective yet in use 
in the North of England; as, “ the bairn lms* a 
bubbly nose.” Grose.] Consisting of bubbles or 


froth. 

They would no more live under the yoke of the sea, or have 
their heads washed with this bubbly .spume. 

Nashc's lenten Slujfe, (1.599,) p. 8. 

Bu'BBY.'f' n. s. [No etymology lias been offered. It 
may have been adopted from the old Fr. Irnbbe 
or bube a push, or bump. Cotgrave. Bubcron is » 
sucking-bottle.] A woman’s breast. 

Foh! say they, to see’ a handsome, brisk, genteel, young 
fellow, so much goVWneJ by a doating old woman ; why don’t 
you go ami suck tYmoulmy F Arbulhnot, JvbtiButt. 

Bt/no. n. s. [Lat. from j 3 a£«V* the groin.] That part 


• of the groin from Ihe llending of the thigh to the 
scrotum; and therefore all tumours in that part are 
called buboes. Quinci/. 

I suppurated it after the manner of a bubo, opened it, and en¬ 
deavoured detersion. Wiseman. 

Bi bonoce'lk. 71. s. [Lat. from jSaffwv, the groin, and 
at!*)?, a rupture.] A particular kind of rupture, 
when the intestines break down into- the groin. 

(luitfty. 

When the intestine, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal muscles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
tis, or, if into the scrotum, scrotalis: these two, though the first 
only is properly so called, are know n by the name of bubonocele. 

• Sharp’s Surgery. 

BuTsl’kle. 11. s. A ml pimple. 

His face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and flames of 
fire. Shakspcare. 

BtcANi , HBs.-j~ n. s. A cant word lor the privateers, 
or pirates, of America, Df. Johnson says. The men 
may have been so denominated from their manner 
of living; the first settlers in Hispaniola being said 
to be called buccaneers from their custom of assem¬ 
bling themselves after a clause, in order to regale 
themselves with broiling the flesh of (lie cattle they 
had killed, and buccauiug, that is, drying the rest: 
many of these afterwards turneil pirates. Hist, of 
America, P. U. p..i8, Cotgrave gives the Fr. verb 
boticnncr, which he rentiers “ to imitate the goat, 
also to brovle or scorch on a wooden gridiron.” 
This old verb hottcaner, from bone, certainly illus¬ 
trates the character of these men. 

Whether gold will not cause either industry or vice to 
flourish ? And whether a country, where it flowed ip without 
labour, must not be wretched and dissolute like an island iu- 
bahit.flb) buccaneers Y Bp. Berkeley, Querist. 

BrccEi.i.ATtoN. «. s. [buccetla, a mouthful, Lat.] 

In some cbymical authors, 'signifies a dividing into 
large pieces. Harris. 

BUCK. l 11. s. [bfii/rJic, G^An. suds, or lye; Su. byke, 
from Goth, buel ti , to boat. See Batlet. Ital. bu- 
ca/a, “ lye to wash a buck with,” Florio, Ital. Diet. 
H98-1 

1. The litjuour in which clothes arc washed. 

Buck! t would I could wash myself of the buck: 1 warrant 
you, buck, and of the season too it shall appear. Shakspcare. 

2. The clothes washed in the liejuour. 

Of Jate, not able to travel with her furred pack, she washes 
bin fa here at home. Shakspcare. 

Buck.* n.s. A cant word tor a bold, ostentations, 

*>r forward person ; a blood; whom Johnson calls a 
man of fire! From this word come the modern 
phrases buckish and buckism, applied both to the 
person and to the science which constitutes a man 
of such importance! Serenius has observed that 
the Gotliick burke, is a great man.' Who is a greater, 
one may add, in his own estimation, than a buck ? 

Remember, lifeless drone, 

1 carry bucks and blobds alone! * 

T. Wur ton’x Phaeton to the One-llorse Chair. 

BlTCK.f } I M'h, Wei sh; bock, Dutch; bouc, 

Fr.: bucip, Sax.; hecco, Ital. The Iceland, lekre is 
a rum.'] IThc male of the fallow deer; the male of 
rabbits, and other animals. 

Bucks, goats, and the like are said to be tripping or saliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Penchant. * 

To lk tK.'J' v. a. [Goth, bucka, Ital. bucarc. See 
Buck.] To wash clothes. 

Here is a basket; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it Were going to bucking. Shakspcare. 
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75> Buck. »>. n. [from the noun.] To copuhte as 
bucks and docs. „ ' 

The chief time of setting trapes in their bucking time. 

. "sMortimer. 

Bu'ckrasket. «. s. The basket in which clothes arc 
carried to the wash. 

They conveyed me into a buckbiuket ; rammed me in with 
foul skirts, foul stockings, and greasy napkins. Shakspeure. 

Bu'ckbean. ii. s. [boclsbooucn, Dutch.] A plant; a 
sort of trefoil. 

The bitter nauseous plants, as centaury, buekbane, gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infusion. Floycr. 

BU'CKET.-f n. s. [baqnet, French, Dr. Johnson says. 
US* our original word is bottk, Sak. buc, a kind of 
vessel i low Lat. banco Gr. | 3 aux>j. Bank is the 
present word, in Staffordshire and Cheshire, For a 
pail to hold water. . Hence bouket, and bucket. 
Ch&uccr writes it boket.' jj 

I. The vessel in which water is drawn out of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, filling one another; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air. 

The other down unseen, and full of water. Shakspcare. 

Is the sea ever likely to be evaporated by the sun, or to be 
emptied with buckets? Bentley. 

t. The vessels in which water is carried, particularly 
to qucncli a fire. 

Now streets grow throng’d, and, busy as by day, 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire; 

Some eut the pipes, and some the engines play; 

And some, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. Drydcn. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung nigh, and made a glitt'ring show, 

To a lfess noble substance chang’d. 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 

Bucki'ngstool.# n. s. [from buck and stool.] A 
low expression, of the same value as its modern 
synonyme, a washing block. 

He lo’okt about, and saw under him (though afar i.!f) his lord 
upon Rosinantc, no higgerst^an a toad upon a bucking-stool. 

Gaytan's Xotcs on 1 ). Quixote, 15 . 3. ell. J. 

BU'CKLE. it. s. [Incrcl, Welsh, and the same in the 
Armorick; boucle, French.] 

I. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch made to 
fasten one thing to another. 

Fair lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles ol the purest gold. Shakspcare. 

The chlatnys was a sort of short cloak tied with a buckle, 

’ commonly to the right shoulder. Arbuthnok on Coins. 

Three seal-rings; which alter, melted down, 

. ,, Form’d a vast buckle for his widow’s gown, Pope. 

alTiic state of the hair crisped and curlct], by bfring 
kept long in the same state. 

The greatest beau was dressed in a flaxen periwig: the wearer 
pf it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle 
for a whole half year. Spectator, 0.119. 

That live long wig, which Gorgon’ self might own, 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone. Pope. 

To Bu'cKi.E.'f' v. a. [from the noun, and old IT. 
boucle iff". 

1. To fasten with a buckle. 

Like saphtre, pearl, and rich embroidery, f 
Suckled below fair knighthood’s bending fence.* 

Shakspcare, A ferrs IV. of Windsor. 
France, whose armour conscience buckl'd 01$ 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Shakspcare. 

Thus, ever, when I buckle on my Itplmct, 

Thy fears afflict ther. Phillips. c 

When y on carry your master’s riding coat, wrap your own in 
h, and buckle them up close with a strap. Swift. 

“ To prepare to do any thing: theftnetaphor is taken 
front buckling on the armour. 

io 
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The Saracen, this hearing, rose amain. 

And catching up in haste his three-square shield. 

And shining helmet, soon him buckled to the field. 

Spenser , F. Q. 

3. To join in battle. 

The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden to 
charge, until the foot of the avantguard were buckled with them 
in front. Hayward. 

4. To confine. 

How brief the life of man . 

Runs his erring pilgrimage! 

That the stretching of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age. ‘ Shakspcare. 

5. A technical word among barbers; as, to buckle a 
wig, i. e. to put it into curl. [Germ, buckcn. Sax. 
bftjun, to bend.'] See Buckle. 

To Bu'ckle. v. n. [bucketi, Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

The wretch, whose fever-wcaken’il joints, 

Like strengthless hinges, biu-k/e under life 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakspcare. 

2. To truckle to. To apply to; to attend. See the 
active, second sense. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of niglu, shall raise his son, and erv. 

Turn out, you rogue; how like a beast you lie; 

Go buckle to the law. Drydcn. 

This is to he done in children, by try ing them, when they are 
,by laziness unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and en¬ 
deavouring to make them buckle to the thing proposed. Locke. 

3. To buckle icil/t. To engage with ; to encounter; 
to join in a close fight, like men locked or buckled 
together. 

For single combat, thou shall buckle with me. Shakspcare. 

Yet thou, they say, for marriage dost provide; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Drydcn, Jurrnaf. 

BU'CKLEli.-f* it. s. (/needed, Welsh; boucles- r, 
Armorick; bonclier, Fr.] A shield; a defensive 
weapon buckled on the arm. 

lie took my arms, and while I forc’d my way. 

Through troops of foes, which did our pusMigi stay; 

My buckler o’er my need father cast, 

Soil fighting, still defending as I past. Drydcn, Aureugzche. 

This medal compliments the emperor as the Homans did dic¬ 
tator Putins, when they called him the buck ler of Home. 

Addison On Medals. 

To Br'cKr.ER.' v.a. [from the noun.J To support ; 
to defend. 

Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not toucb*the(VKate ; 

I’ll buckler thee against, a million. Shakspcare. 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree? Shakspcare. 

Bu'ckle r-tjhirn. it. s. Christ’s-thorn. 

Bu'ckmast. n. s. The fruit or mast of rite beech 
tree. 

BUCKRAM, it. a. [ bougrant , Fr.] A sort of strong 
linen cloth, stiffened with gum, used by taylors arid 
staymakers. 

I have peppered two of them; two, I am sure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram suits. Shakspcare. 

Bu'ckham.* adj. [in allusion to the stiffness of buck- 
ram.] Stiff'; precise; formal, ^ 

A few buckram bishops of Italy, and some other epicurean 
prelates of other countries. Ftdkc against Allen, p. 301. 

One, that not long since was doc. buckram scribe. 

That would run on men’s errands for-un asper. 

Bcmm. and FI. Span. Curate. 

Bu'ckrams. n. s. The same.,with r did garliclc. 

BufoKsnoRN Plantain, n. a, fcbronojtus, Bat. from 
the form of the leal’.] A pfeut.* Miller. 
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Bu'ckskin.# adj. [from buck and sfo'i*,] Made of 
the skin of a buck. * 

Mr. Humphry Trelooby, wearing his own heir, a pair of buck¬ 
skin breeches, a hunting whip, witli a new pair of spurs. 

i Tatter, No. 4» 

Bu'ckstau..# n. s. [from buck andstaJ/.] A net to. 
catch deer. Huloet. 

A service in the forest in attending at a certain 
station to watch deer in hunting. 

* Burni Gloss. Ilist. of Cumberland. 

Bu'cktiiorn. n. s. [rhamnus, Lat. supposed to be so 
called from bucc, Saxon, the belly.] A tree that 
bears a purging berry. « 

Bu'ckwheat. ii. s. [ buchsoeiPz , Germ, fagopjpum, 
Lat.] A plant. Milh r. 

BUCCTLICAL.# adj. [Lat. bucolicus; Ft. bucolirjuc ; 
from the Gr. ( 3 s* o\oc, a cowherd. This adjective is 
of high antiquity in our language; though hitherto 
unnoticed.] Pastoral. • 

Old Quintilian with his declamations, 

Theocritus with his bucolical relations. Skelton's Poems, p. 19. 

Buco'ucK.-f - adj. [Fr. bucolh/ue. See Bucoi.icai..] 
Pastoral. . 

The pastoral form is a fault of the poet’s times: it contains 
also some passages, whirfi wander far beyond the bounds of 
bncolick song. Warton, Hotrs on Milton's Smaller Poems. 

Buco'lick.# 11 . S. 

1. A writer of bucolicks or pastorals. • 

Spenser is erroneously ranked as onr earliest English bncolick. 

War/on, Uisl. of Eng. Poetry, iii. 51. 

2. A bncolick poem. . 

I look upon this hucoHek as an inestimable treasure of the 
most ancient science. Ar/mlhuot anil Pope, Marl. Scrib. 

The first modern Latin hue oink, are those of Petrarch, in 
number twelve. Warlon, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii. 25 

Theocritus and Mosrhus had respectively written a bucolic/. 
on the deaths of Daphnis and Bion. 

lb. .Voter on Milton's Smaller Poems. 

BUI). >1. s. [ bouton , Fr.] The first shoot of a plant; J 
a gent. 

Be as thou was wont to be. 

See as thou wast wont to see: 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath such force nnd blessed power. Shakspeare, Mids. N. l)r. 

Writers sav, as the most torward bud, . 

Is eaten by the ranker ere it blow. 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d toTolly, blasting in the bud 
Losing bis verdure even in the prime. 

Shakspeare, Two Gent, of Vcr. 

When you the flow’rs for Chloc twine, * 

Why do you to her garland join 

The meanest bud that falls from mine? Prior. 

Insects wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
deposit an egg in the hole, with a sharp corroding liijuour, that 
causcth a swelling in the leaf, and closelh the orifice. Bentley, 

To Bud. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To put forth young shoots or gems. * 

Bud forth us a rose growing by the brook of the field. 

Ecrlus. xxxix, 13. 

2. To rise as a gem from the stalk. 

There the fruit, that was to be gathered from such a conflux, 
quickly buddetLmt. Clarendon. 

Heaven gavtrmm all at once, then snatch’d away, 

Ere mortals all his beauties could survey; 

Just tike that flower tlmt buds and withers in a day. Dryden. 

Tho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, • 

And felt for budding horri& on their smooth foreheads rear’d. 

. -jjge Dryden, ftoknus. 

3. To be in thq blow;n, or growing. A 

Young budding vjwin. Air and^Wefh and sweet, ® 

Whither away, or where »thy abode ? ^ Shaktpcgre. 
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To lljun. v. a. To inoculate; to graff by inserting a 
bud into the rind of another tree. 

Ofapricocks»'Uic largest is much improved by budding upon 
a peach stock. Temple. 

Bu’ddle.# v. s. In mineralogy, a sort of frame so 
called by the English dressers of the Ores of metals, 
made to receive the ore after its first separation 
from its grossest foulness. Phil. Transact. N6. 69. 

* Chambers. 

To BUDGE/f* v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To stir; to move 
off the place: a low word, Dr. Johnson says. Sir 
T. Herbert uses it not as such. 

All your prisoners are 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell. 

They cannot budge till you release. Shakspeare, Tempest, 

The mouse ne’er slinnn’d the cat, as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. • Shakspeare, Coriol. 

When one is struck down, the residue budge not. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p, 385. 

I thought th’ liadst scorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudibrat. 

Budge.'!' adj. [of uncertain etymology, Dr. Johnson 
says. He cites only the passage in Milton, and 
assigns to the word the meaning of si iff or su/ly ; 
while others consider it as an academical phrase, 
denoting the seholastick habit, which was trimmed 
with budge or fur, [bouge Jurre, Fr. Palsgrave;] 
and Dr. Farmer has mentioned an order of the 
university of Cambridge in 1414, directing the 
bachelors of arts to be habited “ tantutn futruris 
bitggeis ant agninisand Mr. Warton applies the 
word to this meaning; observing, however, that 
“ the poet explains the obsolete budge , in which 
there is a tincture of ridicule, by the very awkward 
tautology of fur. See tlje substantive Budge. 
But Milton is perhaps equivocating. He is at 
least supporttal in the usage of the word as an 
adjective, in the sense oT stiff, big , or pompous, 
by his friend Ellwood; and the etymology may 
then be referred to big, which see. He looks 
very bug of itlor big ; “ a bog or bogge feljow,” 
lor bold or stain/. The old substantive budgeness 
supports also this sense of the adjective; though 
another old adjective, budgy , countenances the 
academical application. See Budgeness and 
Budgy.] 

O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
'ifo those budge doctors of the stoick fur. 

■ Milton, Camus, ver. 707. 

The warden was a butlgc old man; and 1 looked somewhat 
big too. EUivood's Life, (written by Himself,J jd edit. p. 6o- 

This was a budge fellow, and talked high. Ibid. p. 119. 

Budge.'!' 11. s. [Bouge June, rotnmenis, peaux de 
Lombiirdie. Palsgrave .] The dressed skirt or fur 
of lambs; and, in some countries, of kids. 

Miusheu ant Cockemm. 

lie’s nought but budge, old guards, brown fox-lur face, 

He hath no Jowl. Marsten’s Scourge of Pill. ii. j. 

They are Jerome so liberal, ns to part freely with their own 
btidgc-goumti from off their backs, and bestow them cn the 
magistrate. | Milton, on the Art. of Peace with thelrisk. 

Bu'dgenkss.* ».s. [from budge f\ Sternness; severity. 

A Sara for goodness*, a great Belkina for budgenesse. 

For myklnessc Anna, for chastitye godlve Susanna. 

Slany hurst,aged by War lay. Hist. Eng. Pott. lii. fd. 

Bif DUEit. 11. s. [worn the verb,] Ope that moves or 
stirs from his place, 
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Let the first budger die the other’s slave, •*. 

And the gods doom him after. Shakifeare, Coriot. 

Bu'ntiET.-f" n. s. C bogette, French; formerly written 
bouget, which originally .signified “ a little cotter 
or ifrimke of wood, covered with leather, wherewith 
the women: of ohl time car rial their jewelsf aimres, 
atid trinket%. ; at their saddle bowes, when they rid 
inth the couritrey.* Sec Cotgrnve in V.JJouoet*A 
It njay be from the Goth, balgs »• but the Welsh 
have balgan for u budget or mail of leather; 
»nd the Armorick, boidchct; low Lat. btdga. V. 
% Cange.] 

1. bag,‘such as may be easily carried. 

With that out of his bvnget forth he drew 

Otcat store of treasure, therewith him to tempt. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. x. 29. 

If tinker* may have leave toHive, ‘ 

And bear the sowskiu budget; 

Then my account 1 'welt may give, 

And in the stocks avouch it. Shakyu-are, Wild. Tate. 

Sir Robert Clifford, in whose bosom or budget, most of Per¬ 
kin's secrets were laid up, was come into England. Huron. 

His budget with corruptions cranim’d, 

The contributions of the damn’d. Swift. 

2 . It is used for a store, or stock. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the 
fox’s whole budget of inventions failed him. /,’ list run ge. 

3. The statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the House of Commons, on a certain 
day in each session, of the finances of the kingdom, 
ami of the ways and means of raising the revenue 
wanted for the ensuing year. 

Bu'dgy.# ndj. [from budge.'] Consisting of fur. 
The- example, like that from Milton, presents a 
tautology. 

On whose furr’d chin did hang a budgie fleece. 

Thule, or Virtue's Hutorir , (>} F. R, 1598. sign. B. 2. b. 

Buff.-J- n. s. [from ^uffala. Dr. Johnson says; 
noticing only the skin of the animal, or leather. 
It is the bn (fit- or wild ox itself, Lat. bujulns, for 
bubalus , from the Gr. ( 3 « 3 »Aof. See Buffi,e. 
Huloet, Barret, and Cotgrave, all mentioning the 
buffi with the variation of bn [fie or bugle , and with 
the definition of wild ox.] 

1. A buffalo. 

2. A sort of leather prepared from the skin,, of the 
buffalo; used for waist hells, pouches, and military 
.accoutrements. 

■, A ropy chain of rheums, a visage rough, , 11 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d, und a skirl of buff. Dry tint, Juv. 

3. The skins of elks and oxen dressed in oil, and 
prepared after the same manner as that of the 
buffalo. 

4. A military coat made of thick leather, so that a 
blow cannot easily pierce it. 

, A fkmty-n fairy, pitiless and roughj 
' A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

5. The colour of the leather, of a very jrght yellow. 

6 . In medicine^ the sizy, viscid, tough I nass, which 
forms on the upper surface of the/blood; what 
physicians call the coagtdable lymph. * Chambers. 

To BUFF. r>. «. [ bnffe , Fr.] To strike: it is a word 
not in use. 

There was a shock. 

To have buff'd out the hfood 

From ought but a block,. " JB.Jonttm. 

Bi?FJF/ILO. n. s. [Ital.] A kind wiki ox. 

2? H 
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Become the unworthy browse 

Of buffaloes, salt gohts, and hungry cows. Dry den. 

Bu'FFKT.'f' n. if. {buffeto, Ital. buffet, Fr. from the 
old Fr. biffe, which Barbazan,derives from boater , 
to strike, by the change of toe t into f ; others, 
from the Dan. puff, a stroke or blow. Su. Goth. 
bacjiva, Iceland, bi/a, to move.] A blow with the 
fist; a box on the ear. 

They gavon to him buffetis. Wietiffe, St. John, xix. 

O, I could divide nn self, and go to buffets, for moving such 
a dish of skimmed milk with so honourable an action. 

' Shakspeare. 

A man that fortune’s tpiffets ami rewards 
Hast ta’cn with equal thanks. Shakspeare. 

\Vhat a manly body f'methinks, she looks • 

As though she’d pilch the bar, or go to buffets. 

liftmw. and FI. Loyal Subject. 
Go, baffled coward, lest I run upon thee, •> 

And with one huff-t lay thv structure low. Milton, S. A. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 

His buckler heats; the sun of Neptune stunn’d 

With these repeated luffcts, quits the ground. Drudcn. 

None knows what it is to be pursued and worried with the 
restless buff Is of an impure spirit, but he who lias endured 
the same terrible conflict hiiu»clf. South, Sermons, vi. 180. 
BuiteT-. n. [ buffclte, Fr.] A kind of cupboard; 

or set of shelves, where plate is set out to shew, in 
a room of entertainment. 

The rich buffet well-eolour’d serpents grace, 

And gaping Tritons spew to wash your fare. Pope, Moral Ess. 
To Bc / FFCT.'f' a. [old Fr. huffier , Ital. bnfettare. 
See Buffet.] To strike with the hand; to box; 
to beat. Wicliflc uses buffate. 

An aungel of Sathanas is given to me that he buffate we. 

Wuliffe, 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
Whv, woman, your husband is in his old luncs again; he so 
buffets himself on the forehead, crying, Peer out,'peer out! that 
aiiy madness I ever yet beheld, seemed but tameness. 

Shakspeare, K. John. 
Our ears arc cudgell’d; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fist of France. Shakspeare, lien. V. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside. Shakspeare, Jul.Cus. 
St. Paul tells us, he was buffeted. South, Seim. vi. 29.;. 
Instantly I plung’d into the sea. 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue, 

Redeem’d her life, with half the loss of mine. Otway. 

2. A term applied to the mournful peal, off funeral 
peal, as it is called, of bells. 

Buffeting the bells, that is, by tying pieces of leather, old 
hat, or any other thing that is pretty thick, roijftd the ball of 
the clapper of each bell, and then, ringing them, they make 
a most-doleful and mournful sound. 

The Art of Ringing, (1753,) p. 200. 

To Bi/ffet. v. tt. To play a boxing-match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a hhtcher. 

Shakspeare, Henry V. 

Bu'FFETF.K.-f' it. s. [from Imffct.] A boxer; one that 
buffets. Shcmvod. 

B.u'fff.tinc;.# n. s, [from buffet.'] Stroke. 

From the head these hysterics, buffetings descended, and 
were plentifully bestowed upon the members. 

iVarburton, Duct, of Grace, i. 122. 

Bu'FFLE.-f- n. s. [Germ, buffrl, Fr. baffle. The Buff.] 
The same with tmffnlo a wild ox. * 

Buffoles big-boned, fat, and camel-backdvw 

Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. 23. 
To Bu'ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to 
< be at a loss. /y 

This was the utter ruin of that pSdf, anpy, baffling, well- 
meaning moftal, Pistorides, whgSjJjes jsqually under: the con¬ 
tempt of both parties. , ^ V Swift. 

Butfleh EADEO.-f- qfff. [frojd' btffU and head.] A 
mark with a hifjge Eead, liken buffalo; dull; stupid: 
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foolish. Dr. Johnson gives no example. Dr. 
Jamieson lias produced the Scottish bluffleheaded , 
as the synonyme, viz. having a, large head, accom¬ 
panied with the appearance of dulnese bfjntdlect; 
perhaps, he adds, from the English bluff. - Our 
English of nearly two centuries back presents, 
however, bufficheaded. 

So fell this buMc-hcadrd giant by the hand of Don Quixote, 
* Gaytan's Notes on J). Quixote, iii. 3. 

BUFFOON.'^' n ‘ s ‘ C biejjfon, French; and btffon in 
old English. Tout, beffe, derision, and borf, a 
knave; but the word is perhaps from the Fr. bouffer , 
to puff.] • : 

t. A man whose profession is to make sport, by low 
jests and antick postures; a jackpndtling. 

And when such buffntu ball, [bawl,] and cornets sound, 
(The guests loud-laughing,) who can then be heard ? 

Davie*, Wittes Pilgrimage, sign. V.ii. 
No prince would think himself grtattly honoured? to have 
liis proclamation canvassed on a public! stage, and become the 
sport of buffoon*. Watts. 

2 . A man that practises indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to be insolent to those, 
that will bear it, and slavish to others. ■ L'Estrange. 

The bold buffoon, whene'er they tread the green, 

Their motion miriiicks, but with jest obscene. Garth. 

To Buffo'on.* t>. a. [from the noun, and Fr. 
baufiimner, Cotgrave.] To laugh at; <:o make 
ridiculous. 

Oppression, and all the deadly sins; whatever is contrary 
to sound religion and true doctrine; reign, triumph, braids the 
sun, arc fashionable, and almost creditable: — But virtue, 
sobriety, religion; religion, matter of the best, highest, truest, 
honour, despised, buffooned, exposed as ridiculous! 

Gtanville, Semi. ix. 343. 
Let not so mean a style your muse debase. 

But learn from Butler the buffooning grace. 

Sir W. Sonme’s and Dryden's Art of Poetry. 

Bui’fo'onkky. >1. s. [from buffoon.'] 

1. The practice or art of a biilfbon. 

Courage in an ill-Ured man, has the air, and escapes not the 
opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and wit buf¬ 
foonery. Lathe on Education. 

2 . Low, jests; ridiculous pranks; scurrilc mirth. 
Dryden places the accent, improperly, on the first 
syllable. 

Where pUbliqk ministers encourage buffoonery, it is no won¬ 
der if buffoons set up for publick ministers. L’Estrange. 

And whilst it lasts, let buffoonery succeed. 

To make us laugh; for never was more need. • 

Dryden, Ep. to Sonthernc. 

Buffo'oning.# m. $. [from the verb.] Buffoonery: 
low jesting. 

Leave your buffooning and lying; lam not. in humour to 
bear it. _ Dryden, Amphitryon. 

These whifflers, who have neither learning nor good manners, 
are neither afraid nor ashamed, by tlft-ir rude drolling arid 
buffooning, to expose to contempt all that which the wisest 
and best men in the wotld have always had the greatest 
veneration for. ItallywelCs Discourses, p.36. 

Bu ffo'on ism.# n. s. [from luffoonize.] Jesting. 

#. Mins/ieu, and Cotgrave. 

To Buffs^ize.# v. n. [from imffbon .] To buf- 
foonize iff to play the fool, jester, or buffoon; to 
get a living by jesjp.,, Mimhcu , and Co/grave. 

BuFFo'oNiijyE.# [from buffoon and 1 ‘li.e.] 

Resembling a .tyuffcon. 1 ' . » ShertOOod. 

Bukfo'oNly.# qcfjt [frbm buff&tu] Scurrilc; ridi¬ 
culous. „ Jf. * 'C V 
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_So6!i men become fit only for. toy* and trifles, for apish 
tricks and buffoonly discourse. 

Goodman’* Wint. En. Conference, P. 1 . 

BUG.'}*’#. $. A sticking insect bred m old house¬ 
hold stgff; or, as in sonic places bug is used, any 
insect of the senrabau kind. •* ’ $0. 

et let me flap this bug with gilded wfrig», *" . 

pitintcdj^liild of dirt, which stinks and stings, a.*' ’Pape. 

BUG.'f ’7 n. s. [It is derived by some from big, by 

Bi/gbkar. y others from png ; fneg, in Welsh, has 
the same meaning, Dr. Johnson says. Pug was 
an old term for the devil. See Puck,^ But bug 
is the Celtick bug, a goblin; whence also bogle, 
which see. Bugbear was formerly written bearing,, 
in order, I suppose, to be represented as a fit ^pna-, 
panion»for another “ wotd of fear,” buUbeggar : 
“ As children be afraid* of bearings and bul- 
beggers,” Sir T. Smith, Append, to his Life, 
p. 34.] A frightful object; a walking spectre,' 
imagined to be seen ; generally now used tot a false 
terrour to frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whistling wind they hear. 

As ghastly hug, does greatly them affear: 

Yet both doth strive their feurftllness to feign. 

Spenser, F. Q.. ii. iii. *0. 

Sir, span?your threats; ■ 

The bug which you would fright me with, I seek. Shakspeare. 

Hast not slept to-night? would lie not, naughty man, let 
it sleep ? a bugbear take him. Shakspeare. 

Indeed ! these are bug-words. 

Beaum. and FI. Tamer tamed. 

We might guess them weary of the* present discipline, a* 
offensive to their state, which is the bug we fear. 

• Milton, Of Rtf. in England, B. 2. 

We have a horrour for uncouth monster*; but, upon expe¬ 
rience, all these bugs grow familia^ and easy to ns. 

U Estrange. 

Sueli bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
children, sink deep, so as not casi’j, if ever, to be got ottagain. 

Locke, 

To the world, no bugbear is so great. 

As want of figure, and a small estate. Pope. 

Bu'gginuss. n. s. [from buggy.] 'flic state erf being 
infected with bugs. 

Bu'ggy. adj. [from bug.] Abounding with bugs, 

Bu'ole.*!* 7 n. s. [from bujen,l Sax. to bend, 

Bc'cLEfioitK. 5 Junius; from buada , Lat. a heifer, 
Skinner: from bugle, the bonasus, Lye. It is very 
nutnral that the term of the beast should be applied 
to the horn. See Bugi.e.] A hunting Iiorn. 

Then took that squire an horny bugle small. 

Which hung adown his side in twisted gold. 

And tassels gay. Spenser, F. < 1 - 

I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or Inmg my 
bugle in an invisible haldrick. Shaktpeerc. 

He gave his bugUhorn a blast, 

That through the woodland echo’d fai and wide.,- Ticket/. 

Bu'gue.-}' 11. s. [old* Fr. bugle, bos. Lacombc. A 
bull, in Hampshire, is called a bugle. See also 
Uufflk.],/ A sort of wild ox. . t 

The hart, and the roebucke, and the bugle, and the wilde 
goate. I Dcuteron. xiv, ;. (Trausl. of 1378.) 

Bu'gle. n. s. A shining bead of black glass. . 

1 Fugle bracelets, ncclflace amber, ' •" 

Perfumed for 11 lady’s chamber. . Shahs peat r. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs; hor your cheek of crcajh, 

, That can entumc my spirits to yourworihip. Shakspeare. 

Bu'oufi. n. s. [from bugukt. Lot] A plant. Miller. 
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Bu'gloss. h. s. [from buglossupu Lat.] The herb 


ox-tongue. 


t 


To BUILD.'}" v. a. prcter. I built, I have built; 
and formerly buildc<L(bilden, Butch; tol^an^ Sax. 
to co>yirm. The Su. Goth, hot, a city* .f*v perhaps 
the original.] * . 

i. Xo ^ aise hr®® fhajground; to. make a fabrick, pl¬ 
an edifice. $ 

Thou shift not build an house unto my name. 

I Chron. xxii. 8. 

The high places — which Solomon, the king of Israel, hud 
budded for Ashtoretli, the abomination of the Zidoniaus. 

. i Tings; xxiii. 13. 

vaPVhpn Usurers tell their gold in the field, 

. And whores and bawds do churches build. Shakspcare. 

^To raise in any laboured form. 

When the brad-dress up in a couple of cones and 

spires, which stood mi excessively high on the side of the head, 
that a woman, who was but a pigmy without her head dress, 

• appeared liken colossus upon putting it on. Spectator, No. 98. 

3. To raise any tiling on if. support or foundation. 

T<f build, with lex ell oi’iny loftie style, 

Thatjvhieh no hands can evermore rompylc. 

Spenser, Ruins of Rome, st. jt. 

He knew 

ffimself to sing, and build tlig lofty rhyme. 

Milton, Lund. v. 11. 

Love built on beauty, soon as beujitv, dies; 

Choose this face, chang’d by no deformities. Donne. 

I would endeavour to destroy those curious, but groundless 
structures, that men have built up of opinions alone. Boyle. 

To Build, v. n. 

1. 'To play the architect. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Po/u. 

2. To depend on; lo rest on. 

. By« man’s authority, we here understand the force vvhiih 
)i!s word hath for the assurance of another’s mind, that lui!doth 
upon it Hooter. 

Some build rather upon the abusing of others, and putting 
triclcntpon them, than upffu soundness of their own proceed • 
mgs,',; Racon, Essays. 

liven those who had not tasted of jour favours,yet built so 
much 011 tile fume of jour beneficence, that they bemoaned the 
loss of their expectations. Dryden, Tub. l)cd. 

This is certainly a much surer way, than to but/d on the in¬ 
terpretations of an author, who does not consider how the an¬ 
cients used to think. Addison on Medals. 

Buj'ldeb. 11. s. [from build.] He that builds; an 
architect. ‘ 

But.fore-accounting oft makes builders miss; 

.'They found, they felt, they had no lease of bliss. Sidney. 
* When they, which had seen the beauty of the first temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the second. Which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

Hooker. 

> Mark’d out for such an use, as if ’twere meant 
'V invite the builder, ami his choice prevent. Denham. 

blow ewings with lengthen’d honour let her spread, 

A fiend/ ar. greatness, shew her builder’s fame. Prior. 

A won, bay Sl [from build.] A fnbrick; an edifice. 

5. The colour 01s buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 

6. In medicine, t’nf pubkek treasury. p Shakspeare 

forms on t} lc frebymeasure giv’n ' 

physicians call tlv gh as hrav . n> 

To BUFF. v. a. [6i>°“ stands. 

not in use tiricty of ancidnt coins which I saw at 

There was*a shock 1 tak ’° P artif “ lar sucb 03 rclate 

To have buff’d out the t° r stat,,cs tbat •" 31,11 extant ’ 

From ought but a block , 
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As is the Built, so different is the fight; 

Their mounting shot is on our sails design’d ; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding plunks a passage find. 

Druden, Ann. Mir. st. 60. 
The built of our ships, and courage; of our soamen, is more 
proper and ab(p'to' maintain a close fight, than any other 
nation of the vvbrld. Temple's Works, ii. 377. 

2 . Species of building. 

There is hardly any country, which has so little shipping as 
Ireland; the reason must bo, the scarcity ot timber proper for 
this built. ' Temple. 

But,.# n. j. In icthyology, an English name for the 
common flounder, r Chambers. 

BULB. n. 5. [from bulbus , Lat.] A round body, or 
root. 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, if you will 
remove tllcSn. Tee/yu's Kalendar. 

If we consider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exterionr 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or strong, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. 

*» Ray on the Creation. 

To Bulb ok/.# r. n. To project; to swell out. 

A stone— 

... ..wherein arc all 

The mouldir »s of a round-turn’d pedestal. 

When cc bulbing out in figure of a sphere, 

The whole above is lini-h’d in a sufntl 
Pellucid spire, crown’d with a crystal ball. 

Cotton, Wonders of the Peake, (l 68.1,) p. II. 
Iki.uA'uF^us. adj. [bulbaceous, Lat.] The Same 
with bulbous. Diet. 

Bu lbed.# adj. [from bulb.] Hound-headed, like an 
onion. Cotgravc in V. Bulbcatu. 

Bu'mous.'f- adj. [Fr. bulbeux , Cotgravc.] Contain¬ 
ing bulbs; consisting of bulbs; having round or 
roundish knobs. 

There arc of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirsute 
roots. And t take it, in the bulbous, the sup hasteneth most to 
the air and snn. Rerun, Nut. Hist. 

Set up your traps for vermin, especially amongst your bulbous 
roots. T.vt-lnn’s Kulcudnr. 

Their leaves, after they are swelled out, like a bulbous root, 
to. make the bottle, bend inward, or come again close to the 
stalk. Ray on the Creetion- 

Bulge.# h.s. [Welsh, bxdch, a gap. But^see also 
To Bulge.] The sea term for a leak, the breach 
which lets in water. Sec 7 o Bilge. 

7 b Bui.r.E.'f-1>.». [It was originally jvfitten bilge ; 
bilge was the lower part of the ship, where it swelled 
out; from bilt^, Sax. a bladder, Dr. Johnson says. 

It may be rather from the Goth, bulgia , to swell, 
from balgsi] 

1. To take in water; to founder. 

To save our shatter’d ships- 

To weigh them out, that else had bulg’d themselves in sand. 

Mir.for Magistrates, p. 133. 

• Th%g round the ship was tost, 

Then bulg'd at once, and in thg deep was lost. Dryden. 

2. To jut out. 

The side, or part of the side of a wall, dr any timber that 
bulges from its bottom or foundation, is said to batter, or bang 
over the foundation. Moron, Mpcftaitial Exercises. 

Bu'i.imy.'|~ n. s. [old Fr. boulimie ,' frffln Gy. jSeJ&agi'sc, 
from ( 3 hj, an ox, and Aipwj, hunger.] Jpj/enormous 
appetite, attended with fsunting, anticoldness of 
the extremities. Diet. 

liyLK.-f n. s. [bukke, Dut$b, the breast, or largest 
part of a mat), I)r. Johnson Tp this may be 

added the Goth, hfflgs, and the] £b'uce, the belly. 
Chaucer Writes bouke^eox buUf. In Sussex, buck is v 
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the body or trunk of the body; whence the buck of 
a cart. But the Su. Goth, bolt, bulk*, which Ihre 
derives from bol, great, ia probably «tc original of 
our word. 

1. Magnitude; of material’’substance 5 niriaSs- 

Against these forces there were prepared near one ml wired 
ships; not so great of bulk indeed, hut of a more nimble mo¬ 
tion, and more serviceable. Baton, War with Spain. 

The Spaniards and .Portuguese have ships of great bulk, lmt 
fitter for the merchant than the man of warj for burden than 
for tattle. * . Ralegh, Essays. 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth, at a certain age, 
perhaps it never comes to its full bulk till the last period of life. 

* Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

2 . Size; quantity. • 

Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind, as they sub¬ 
sist in themselves, and by tbeir own natural bulk, pass into the 
apprehension; but they are taken in by their idAs. South. 

3. The gross; the majority; the main mass. 

Those very points, in which these wise men disagreed from 
the bulk of the people, are point, in which they agreed with the 
received doctrines of our nature. • Addison, Freeholder. 

Change in proper tv, through the bulk of a nation, makes 
slow marches, ami its due power always attends it. Swift. 

The bulk of the debt must he lessened gradually. Swift. 

4. Main fabrick; the body itself. • 

He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, * 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 

And end his being. Shakspeare, llnmft l. 

Her heart 

Beating her bull, that his hand shakes withal. . * 

Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 

My liver leapt within tny bulck. 

Turberrile, Songs and Sonets, (1570.) 

Their bulks and souls arc bound on foi tune’s wheel. • 

It. Jonson, Srjanus. 

5. The main part of a ship’s cargo; as, to break bulk, 
is to open the cargo. [Goth, balke, portio mercium 
in navi. iSercnius.J 

Bui.K.'f* n. .c. [from bideke , Dan. a beam.] A part 
of a building jutting out. 

Here stand behind this bulk. Straight will he come: 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. 

Shakspeare, Othello. 

He found » country fellow dead-drunk, snorting on a bu/ke. 

Burton, Anal, if Met. p. *74. 

The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him j he 
took down the body, anil laid it on a bit/k, and brought out 
the rope to the company. Arbulhnot, History of J. Bull. 

Bu'lkhkAD. «. .*• A partition made across a ship, 
with hoards, whereby one part is divided from 
another. . Harris. 

Bu'lriness. n. s. [from bulky.'} Greatness of stature, 
or size. 

Wheat, or any other graiu, cannot serve instead of money, 
because of its bulkiness, and change of its quantity. hoeke. 

Bu'j.ky. adj. [from bulk.} Of great size or stature. 

Latrcus, the bulkiest of the doublerace. 

Whom the spoil’d arms of slain Hakims grace. Dryden. 

Huge Telepbus, a formidable page, 1 

Cries vengeance; and Orestes’ bulky rage, 

Unsatisfy’d with margins closely writ, 

Foams o’er the covers. Dryden. 

The manner of sea engagements, which was to bore and sink 
the enemy’s ships with the rostra, gave bulky and high ships a 
great aifoant age. Arbulhnot on Coins. 

BULL.'f «. s. llmtte, Dutch.] 

1. The mule of black cattle; the male to a cow. • 

A gentlewoman, sir, hod a kinswoman of my master’s.— 
Even atfch' kin as the parish heifers arc to the town 6 uU.sM f 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV, 

Bulls are mow; $ 3 sp upon the forehead than cows Bacon. 

Best age to go tobuU, orcalve, we hold,. y 

Begins at fu, and ends at ten years old. May's Virgil. 
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а. In tic scriptural sense; an enemy powerful, fierce, 
and violent* 

Many bulls have, compassed me: strong bulls. dF'Bsshan have 
beset me round. , Ptaint xxii. is. 

3. One q£’thc twelve signs of the zodiack* 

At lait from Aries rolls the bmmteousiun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomson, Spring. 

4. A lctterpublished by popes and empcrouift.*:’ ; [Fr. 
bullc ; ami written Indie by some of our opri \vriters, 
to distinguish it, as by Lowth and T. Warton; 

(India, sigillum,) vox Gncco-barb. V.Metursii 
Gloss, in voce.] 

A bull is letters called a|>ostoHck by the canonists, strength¬ 
ened with a leaden seal, and containing in them the decrees 
and commandments of the pope or bishop of Rome. AyBjffe. 

There was another sort of ornament wore by-the young 
nobility, called bulla•; round, or of the figure ofa kcagti hung 
about rticir necks like dionidhd crosses. Those bulks came 
afterwards to he hung to tin? tfiplomas of the emperpurs and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arlktthnot, 

It was not till after a fresh bull of Leo’s had declared how 
inflexible the court of Rome was in the point of abuses. 

' Attcrbnry, 

5. A blunder; a contradiction. 4 

Mr. Bngxhaw thinks this phrase might take its 
rise among Protestants in allusion to the constant 
incongruity in the pope’s bulls, where he styles 
himself servant la the servants erf God, and . yet 
dictates and decrees with dcspotick authority. The 
example, which L bring from Milton, seems to 
countenance this supposition; a bidl being described 
as taking away the essence of that w luck it calls 
itself. 

That such a poem should he toothless, J still affirm it to be 

• a bull, taking away the essence of that which it clllsfiuelf. 

Milton, ApoLfor Smecfym. 

Never did [ see such a eoufuscg! heap of false grammar, im¬ 
proper English, and downright bulls. 

Dryden, Prcf. to Kates on Emp. if Morocco. 

T confess il is what the Engr 4 t call a bnll, in the expression, 
though the sense be manifest enough. Pope, Letters, 

б . A stock-jobber. See Bear. 

Bi i.i., in composition, generally notes the largfe size 
of any thing, us, bull-head , bull-rush, hyUrtfdid and 
is therefore only an augmentative pliable; With¬ 
out much reference to its original signification. 

Bii.l-baitikg. 7 i. s. [from bull ami bail.} The sport 
of Muting bulls with dogs. 

What tun I tho wiser for knowing that Trajan was in tho 
fifth year of his tribuneship, when he entertained the people 
wkh a burse-race or bull-baiting ? Addisoii on Medals. 

BbSx-beev. n. s. [from bull and betf.} Coarse beef; 
the flesh of bulls. 

They want their porridge and their fat bull-beeves. 

Shakspeare, 

BuLi.-BEr.c;AR.i~ n. s. [This word probably Chine 
from the insolence of those who begged, or raised 
money by the pope’s bull; or if may be n corrup¬ 
tion of bold-beggar.} Something terrible; some- 
filing to yiglit children with. 

As childmi be utruid of headings and bnlbeggcrs. 

v Sir T. South, Append, to his Life, p. 34. 

These fimnimitions from tbc Vatican were tomtit into ridi¬ 
cule ; anil, as they were culled bull-beggars, they were used at 
words of scorn and cdhtcuipt. & Ayliffe. 

This is the greatest butlbeggcr they seem to object against 
such c.omcrtMl-s come from them. 

Sheldon, Miraclcs if Antichrist, p. i,j 

This was certainly an ass, in a lion’s skin; a harmless butt- 
beggar, who delights to frighten rattocent people, ami set them 
a galloping. “ , * Toiler, So. m. 
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Bull-calf- n.s. [from bull and calf.] A lie cajf ; 
used Idr a stupid fellow: a term of reproach. 

Ami, I'alstiil); you curried yqur Bits away as nimbly, and 
roared for mercy, and still ran and roared, as ever I heard - a 
bull-calf. 4 Shaksjicare. 

Bull-dog. m. s. [from bull and dbg.] AHBog of a 
particular form, remarkable for liis courage. He 
is used in hatting the bull; and this species is so 
peculiar ,to Britain, that they are said to degenerate 
when they are carried to other countries. 

All the harmless part of him is that of a bull-do/>; they arc 

■ Bmie no longer than they are not offended. Addison, Spirt. 

Byt.L-TACF.D.* adj. [from bull and face.] Having 
the face, as it were, of a bull, a large lace. 

■■Not bull-facd Jonas, who could statutes draw 
To mcamtebctlion, and make treason law. 

" «. Drydcn , Abs. and Achitophcl. 

Bull-finch. 7 i. s. [rubicilki.'] A small bird, that lias 
neither song nor whistle of its own, yet is very apt 
to learn, if taught by the mouth. 

, Phillips’s World of Holds. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake. 

The mellow bull-finch answers from the groves. Thomson. 

Bull-fly. ") w. s. An insect. 

Bull-bee. 5 Phillips's World of Words. 

Bull-head. n.s. [from bull and^tmd.] 

1. A stupid fellow; a blockhead. 

2. The name of a fish. 

The miller’s thumb, or bull-head, is a fish of no 
pleasing shape; it lias a head big and flat, much 
greater*than suitable to its body; a mouth very 
wide, and usually gaping; he is without teeth, but 
his lip* five very rough, much like a tile: he hath 
two finsnear to his gills, which are roundish or 
crested ; two fin> uiultT bis belly, two on the back, 
one below the vent, and the lin of his tail is round. 
Nature hath painted aihe body of this fish with 
whitish, blackish, brownish spots. They are usually 
full of,spawn all the summer, which swells their 
vents ih the form of a dug. The bull-head begins 
to spawn in April; in winter we know no more 
what beebfhcs of them than of eels or swallows. 

Walton's Angler. 

3. A little black water vermin. 

Phillips’s World of Wor ds. 


Bull-trout, n. s. A large kind of trout. 

There is, in Northumberland, a trout called* a 
hdl-trotll , of a much greater length and bigfejsss 
them Any in these souther/i parts. Walton’s Angler. 

Bull-weed. n. s. The same with knapweed. 

Bull-wort, or Bisiiops-weed. n. s. [ ammi, Lat.] A 
plant. ^ 

Bu'llace. n. $. A wild sour plum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, come services, 
medlars, bullaces ; roses cut or removed, to come late j holy- 
oaks, and such like. Bacon, Essays. 

Bu'llauy.# n. s. [Lat. hdlarium .] A abllcction of 
papistical bulls. I 

, The whole bull is extant in the bullary of Llertius Chcrn- 
binus. South, Sermons, v. 224. 


Bv'llkt. n. s. [btodel, Fr.] A found ball of meta 
usually shot out of guns. 

As when the* devilish iron engine wrought ^ 

In deepest hell, and fram'd by furies skill. 

With windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught, *- 

Ana rammed with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. Spottier, F.( 
J 2 > 


Giaffer, their leader, desperately fighting amongst the fine - 
most of the janwaries, was at once shot with two bullets, and 
slain. , Kholles. 

And as the built, so different is the fight; 

Their mounting shot is on our sails design’d: 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

AntFthmugh the Vicraing planks a passage find. Dry dr a, 

BULLETIN.* n. s. l’r. “ a bill, ticket, or cocket ; 
a billet in a lottery,” Cotgruve in V. Bulletin. 
Our language, of late years, hats adopted this word 
for an official account of publick news, usually of 
no great length. 

Bu'luon. n.s. [billon, Fr.] Gold or silver in tho 
lump, unwrought, uncoined. 

The balance of trade must of necessity be returned in coin or 
bullion. Bacon, Advice to ViHiets. 

A second multitude, 

With wondrous art, found out the massy ore, , 

Severing each kind, and senmm’d the bullion dross. 

Milton, P. L. 

Bid/urn is silver whose workmanship lias no value. And 
thus foreign coin hath* 110 value here for its stamp, and otir coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every vessel there is stowage for immense treasures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addison on the War. 

To Bu/llirab.* v. a. [See To Bai.larag. This is 
the northern pronunciation apt! waiting of ballarag , 
which Lye imagines to be derived from the Iceland. 
haul, a curse, and rargia, to reproach. Others con¬ 
sider it piercly as a vulgarism, from bully, or from 
bawd.] To insult in a bullying manner. 

Bu'lhsi!.* adj. [from bull.] Partaking of the na¬ 
ture of a bull or blunder. 

A toothless satire is as improper as a toothed sleek-stone, 
and as bullish. Milton, Animadv. Item. Defence. 

Bu'llist.’# n.s. [Fr. bull isle, a writer or maker of 
papal bulls, Cotgrave.] 

As for the ancients and elders, they are become peniten¬ 
tiaries, proctors in the court ecclesiastical, dataries, bvflufs, 
copyists. Harmar’s Tr. of Beza’s Sermons, p. 1,14. 

v Bulli'tion. n.s. [from bullio, Lat.] The act or state 
of boiling. 

There is to bo observed in these dissolutions, which will not 
easily incorporate, what the effects arc, as the bullition, the 
precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, 
the suspension iq the midst, and the like, llacon, Phyt. Bern. 

Bu'Lt.ocK.'f- n.s. [Sax. bulluca.] A young bull. 

Why, that’s spoken like an honest drover:' so they sell 
bullock; . Skakspeare , Much Ado. 

Some drive the herds; here the fierce bullock scorns 
Th’ appointed way, and runs with threat’ning horns. Cowley. 

Until the transportation of cattle into England was prolti- 
bited, the quickest trade of ready money here was driven by the 
sale of young bullocks. Temple. 

BUTLY. n.s. [Skinner derives this word from burly, 
as a corruption in the pronunciation; which is very 
probably right: or from Initky, or bull-eyed; which 
are loss probable.*!'May it not come from bull, tho 
pope’s letter, implying the insolence of those who 
came invested with authority from the papal court?] 
A noisy, blustering, quarrelling fellow : it is gene¬ 
rally taken for a man that has only the appearance 
of courage. 

Mine host of the garter 1 — What says tiiy buUyrto ck ? Speak 
scholarly and wisely. Skakspeare, Merry fK if Windsor. 

• A 1 J on a sudden the doors flew open, and in OOmei a crew 
of roaring bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their 
bottles. ’ ■ L'Estrange, Fab. 

*Tis so ridic’lous, but so true withal^fe . 

A bttlfy cannot sleep without a brawl. 7 % f Dryden, Juvenal. 

. A scolding jpero is, at the worst, a. jnorCtolerable character 

’ than a bully in petticoats. Addison, Freeholder. 
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The little man is a butty in his nature, but, when he grows 

■ cholerick, I confine him till his wrath is over. Addison, Sped. 

To Bu'u.v. 7 >. a. [from the noun.] To overbear with 
noise or menaces. 

Prentice-., parish clerks, mid hectors meet, ‘ 

Ho that is drunk, or hutty'd, pays the tftat. King?8 Qphkery. _ 

To Bu'u.v.'f* v. n. To bo noisy and 'quarrelsome. 

So Britain’s monarch once uncover’d snt, 

While Bruddiuw bullied in 11 broail-hriniin’d hat. Bramslon. 

Ui/i.iiusii. n.S. [from bull and rush.'] A large rush, 
sucli as grows in rivers, without knots; though 
Drydon has given it, the epithet knotty, confound¬ 
ing it,qirobably, with the read. 

To make fine cages for the nightingale, » 

And baskets of bulrushes, was my wont. S/Jeusn. 

All my praises are but as a bulrush cast upon a stream ; they 
arc born by the strength of the current. , Dry,ten. 

j The edges were with bending osiers crown’d; 

The knotty hut rush next in order stood, 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Jlryden. 

Bu'i.KUshv.# atij. [from but rush.] Made of bul¬ 
rushes, or full of bulrushes. Jluloel, 

Bu'i.tki..* n.s. [low Lat. but If tins.'] 

1. The bran or refuse of meal alter dressing. See To 

Boi.t. • Chambers. 

2. The bag wherein nrtgil is dressed; a bolter-cloth. 

V. Du Cange. 

BU'LWAIlK.-f* n.s. [bokceteke, Dutch; probably 
only from its strength and largeness ; so Germ, bol- 
■civt /c from the Iceland, but, large.] 

j. Whut is- now called a bastion. 

But bin. the squire made quickly to retreat, 

Encountering tierce with single sword in hand. 

And ’twixt him and his lord did tike a bulwark stand. 


Spenser, F. Q. 

They oft repair 

Their earthern bulwarks ’gainst the ocean flood. 

Fair/iir, Tussu. 

We have bulwarks round us; 

Within oar stalls are troops enur’d to toil. Addison, Cato. 


1. A fortification. 


To make liii smug girl bear a bumming sound 

■In a young merchant’s car. Murston’t Scourge of Vill. B.i. S.4. 

Bt MBA'ti.'A'F.'^’. n.s. [This is a corruption of bound 
baililf, pronounced by, gradual corruption, boun, 
bun, bum bailiff, Dr. Johnson says. ; Bfotckstone 
also says, that it whs.6e«w</-bailiff. Bui this origin 
of the word bum is questionable. The term may 
have arisen from the person being pursued, anjl.tlie 
bailiff of 5 pursuer catching him by the hinder })art 
of his garment; and the vulgar, who are no ad¬ 
mirers of this sort of gentry, might affix the con¬ 
temptuous name to such of bum-bailiff'. A literary 
friend proposes bump, as the etymology; the bailiff 
giving the party to be arrested a bump on ! lhe 
shoulder. But my own remark i» supported by a 
laughable writer of nearly two centuries’rafo.] A 
bailiff of the meanest kind*; one that is citfpToyed in 
arrests. * 

Go, Sir Andrew, scout 111c for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumbmtiff. Shakspeare, Tw. Night, 

(loiivtiihlcs, lithing-incn, bailiffs, human- or •.boulder-marshals, 
and the like dreadful appearances, which make stop of suspi¬ 
cions persons. Cay toil's Notes on 11 . Quixote, B.’tf. ch. 2. 

Bi/aihaud. n.s. [wrong written for bombard ; which 
see.] A great gun; it black jack; a leathern 
pitcher. 

Yond same black clotul, yond huge one looks, . 

Like a foul bumbard, that would slic'd his liqtiotir. 

Slinks pen re, Tt • in pest. 

Bu / MBAST.-j~ n. s. [falsely written for bombast; bombast 
and bombasine being mentioned, with great proba¬ 
bility, by Junius, as coming from boom, a tree, and 
setn, silk; the silk or cotton of a tree. Mr. 
S tee veils, with much more probability? deduces 
them all from bonibycitius, Dr. Johnson says. But 
see Bust u ast.] • 

t. A cloth made by sewing one stuff upon another; 
patchwork. • 

The usual bnmbast of black bits sewed into ermine, our Eng¬ 
lish women are made to think veri fine. Crew. 


Taking away needless bulwarks, divers were demolished upon 
the sea coasts. Hayward. 

Our naval strength is a bulwark to the nation. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

3. A security ; a screen ; a shelter. 

Some making the wars (heir bulwark, that have before gored 
the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and robbery. 

Shakspeare. 

To Bu'i.wauk. v. a. [from the noun.] .To fortify; 
to strengthen with bulwarks. 

And yet no bulwark'll town, or distant coast, 

Preserves the beauteous youth from being seen. Addison, Orid. 

BUM/f* n.s. [ bomme , Dutch; bun, Gael, and Ice¬ 
land. the bottom of- any thing.'] The buttocks; the 
part on which we sit. 

The wisest aunt telling the saddest t&lo, • 

Sometime for threefoot stool niistaketli me, 

Then slip 1 from Her bum, down topples she. Shakspeare. 

This said, hefgentiy rais’d the knight, 

And set him on his bum upright. lludibrai. 

’From dusty shops neglected authors come. 

Martyrs of pics, and relicks of the bum. Jlryden. 

The learattl Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profourta thought will bring the gout; 

And th&t with bum cm couch wo lie, , 

Because out 1 reason’s soar’d too high. IV——n. 

To Bom.# v. n. [Dutch bomvnen, to resound; f$pm 
bomme, a driBh.^ To make a noise or report* 

Fox-furr’d Me^ho-- v . 

Hath rak’d together sonic four thousand jw^nd, A ' 


2. Linen stuffed with cotton; stalling; wadding. 

We have received your letters full of love. 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
A- courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 

As bumbast, and as lining to the time. Shakspeare. 

Uit’.mui.kjiem.# n.s. [from (nimble and bee. Chaucer 
uses jhe verb bumble to describe the noise made by 
the bittern. The bumble or bunrnle lice is a com¬ 
mon word in the north of England; and is, no 
doubt, so culled from the bumming, or humming, 
noise which it makes. See To IH .u and To lb Mb] 
The wild bee, or, as we now call it, tile humble 
bee; which makes a great noise. 

Bu'mboat.# n.s. [from bnm and boat; or | whops 
from bump, y .See Hump.] A large clumsy boat, 
used in carrying vegetables and liqueurs to a ship 
lying at some distance from the shore. , . 

BuMi-.'f- n.s. [perhaps from bum, as being promi¬ 
nent, Dr. Johnson says. It is from the cloth, invcl 
Iceland, bomps, a stroke or blow, j A swelling; a 
protuberance. 

It had upon its brow a bump as big as a young cockrci’s 
Stone; a perilous knock, arid it cried bittejflv. 

Shukipeare, ttom. and Jtd. 

Not thoinrhJus teetii are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang by a string, in bumps his forehead rise.’. Jlryden 

To Bu.Mi’.'f t. it, [Dutch bom men, Teut; bomme, Lai. 
bombus . See ,Jb Bomb. It‘is applied, perhaps, 
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only to the bittern; which, in some places, is called 
the butter-bump. Chaucer employs bumble , in 
describing the noise made by this bird, C. T. Ver. 
"J 540 To make a loud noise, or bomb.. 

Then ta the water’s brink she laid her head, 

Ami as a bittour bumps within a reed, 

l n thee alone, 0 lake, she said- Dryden. Fable,. 

t mp.w n. s, [from tho verb.] The mugient noise 
made fy the bittern. 

The bitter with hi s bump, 

J he ersme with his trump, 

J he swim of Menander, 

e goose and the gander. Skelton's Poems, p.227. 

ooMPER/f” n.s. [from hump, Dr. Johnson says, which 
he conceives to be from bum, as lioing prominent. 
But this is a far-fotchcd explanation of bumper. 
Others consider it as a corruption of bumbard or 
bombard, a drinking vessel. In Spence’s Anecdotes, 
another corruption is proposed, viz. of are bon pete; 
the hnglish, when they were good catholicks, being 
accustomed to drink the pope’s health in a full glass, 
evenr day after dinner, “ au bon pere!”] A cup 
hik'd till the Honour swells over the brims. 


,. . Places his delight 

All day in playing bumpers, and at night 
JlccUAo the bawds. Dryden, Juvenal. 

1 i i* avt: 110 0 P' , “ 0n of jour Aawyir/vpntriots. Home eat, some 
urink, some quarrel for their country ! 

, Bp. Berkeley on Patrldism, ij 21. 

r»u AfPKix.^* 11. [This word is of uncertain etvmo- 
togy; Ilensbaw derives it from pntmkin, a kind of 
worthless gourd, or melon. This seems harsh; yet 
,,s< ; ^ ,c ' vort * cabbage-head in the same sense. 
Hump is used amongst us for a knob, or lump; may 
not bumpkin he much the same with clodpatc, log¬ 
gerheadblock, and blockhead . Such is the etymo¬ 
logical explanation given by Dr. Johnson. The 
word is of no great age, in this sense, in our lan¬ 
guage. But bumkin, naval word, is of higher an¬ 
tiquity. It is found in Sherwood's Dictionary of 
• 632, and is rendered into French chicambault, 
which C’ntgrave defines “ the lullc-block, a long 
mid thick piece of wood, whereunto the foresayle 
and spritsayle are fastened, when a ship goes by the 
wind;” and this word bumkin, meaning a boom or liar 
•>1 limber, is still in our sea-language. May not, 
then, this block of wood have given rise to the con¬ 
temptuous application of bumpkin to a man ? Ker¬ 
sey’s-Dictionary of 1707 gives bumkin, a country 
down, without the />. The Dutch have boomken 
for a little tree.] Ail awkward heavy nistick; a 
country lout. 

The poor bumpkin, that had never heard of such delights 
befofej blessed herself at the ehauge of her condition. 

! I' list range. 

A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care. 

Can never dance three steps with a becoming air. Dryden. 

In his white cloak the magistrate appears. 

The country bumpkin the same liv’ry wears. , 1 Dryden. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; ihey might he 
ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if they pleased. ’ Locke. 

Bu'mvkinly. adj. [liom bumpkin .] Slaving the 
manners or appearance of a clown; clownish. 

He is a simple, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 
aiming at description, and the rustick wonderful, gives an air 1 
of bumpkinly romance to alt he tells. Clarissa. 

BUNCH.i~ u. s. [bunckcr, Danish, ml crags of the 
mountains, bunke, Goth, an heap.] 

r. A hard lump; a knob. 
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They will carry their treasures upon the bunches of camels 
to a people that shall not profit them. Isaiah, xxx. 6. 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and 
soft, to he grown hard with little round balls or hunches, like 
hard boiled eggs. • lioyle. 

2 . A cluster; many of the same kind growing 
together. 

Vines, with clust’ring bunches growing. Shakspcare. 

Titian said, that he knew no better rule for the distribution 
of the lights and shadows, than his observation drawn from a 
bunch of grapes. " Dry den. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine. 

And the last blessings of the year arc thine. Dryden. 

3. A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. Spenser, F. Q. 

AH ‘t I know not Vvhat ye call all; hut if I fought not 
with fifty of them, I am a bufich of raddish. Shakspcare. 

Ancient Janus, with his double face, 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden. 

The mother’s "bunch of keys, or any thing they cannot hurt* 
tliemselyes with, serves to divert little children. ’ Locke. 


4. Any. thing bound into a knot: as, a bunch of 
ribbon; a tuft. ' 

Upon the top of all his lofty crest, 

A bioirk of hairs discover’tl diversly. 

With sprinkled pearl and gold full’richly drest. Spenser, F. Q. 
To Bunch, r. 11. [from the noun.] To swell out in 
a bunch ; to grow out in protuberances. 

It lins the resemblance of a champignon before it is opened, 
btmehmg out into a large round knob at one end. 

/ Woodward, on Fossils. 

Bu'nchiuckeu. adj. [from bunch and back.] Having 
bunches on the back; crookbacked. 

The day shall come, that thou shalt wish for me. 

To help thee curse this pois’nous bunchback’d toad. Shakspcare. 
Bu / NCiiiNKSs.-f' n.s. [from bunchy.'] The quality of 
being bunchy, or growing in bunches. Sheivood, 
Bu'nciiy. adj. [from bunch!] Growing in bunches; 
having tufts. 


He is more especially distinguished from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the shortness of his legs. Crew’s Museum. 

BU'NDLE. tt. s. [bynble, Sax. l’roin bynb.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, for 
the most part, petitions of private persons. I I ale, Law of ling. 

Try, lails, can \ on this bundle break; — 

Then bids the youngest of the six 

Take up a well-bound heap of sticks. Swift. 

2. A roil; any thing rolled up. 

She carried a great bundle of Premiers lace under her arm ; 
but finding herself overlonden, she dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. Spectator, No. 491;. 

To Bu'nm,.:. v. a. [from the noun.] To tio in a 
bundle; to tie together: with up. 

We ought to put tilings together, as well as wc can, doc¬ 
trinal causa; but, after all, several things will not be bvndlen 
up together, under our terms and ways of speaking. Locke. 

See how the double nation lies, 

I-ike a rich coat with skirts of frize; 

-A« if a man, in making posies, 

Should bundle thistles up with roses. Swift. 

BUNG. n. s. [bwng, Welsh.] A stopple for a barrel. 

After three nights arc expired, the next ntfrning ptiM out 
the bung stick, or plug. Mortimer. 

To Bung.*}* v. a. [from the noun.] To stop; to 
close up. Kersey. 

Bi/ngiioue. n. s. [from bung and holdi} The hole 
at which tho barrel is filled, and which is afterwards 
stopped up. * 

Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexan¬ 
der; till he find it stopping a bnnehotc >j| v Shakspcare. 

To BU'NGLE. v. n. [See BunoI^iU} To perform 
clumsily, ■ 
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When men want light, « 

They make but bungling work. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

Letten to me are not seldom opened, and then sealed in a 
bungling manuer before they come to my hands. Swift. 

To Bi/ngle. v. a. To botch; to, manage clumsily; 
to conduct awkwardly: with up. * 

Other devils, that suggest by treasons. 

Do botch and bungle up damnation, 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 

From glist’ring ^pmblances of piety. Shttkspcare, Hen. V. 

They make lame mischief^tnough they mean it well: 

Their int’rest is not finely drawn, und hid, 

But seams are coarsely bungled, up, mid seen. 

Dryden, Don. Scbtul. 

Bu'nole. n. s. [from die verb.] A botch ; t an 
awkwardness; an inaccuracy; a clumsy performance. 

Errours and bungles are committed, when the mutter is in¬ 
apt or contumacious. Hat/ nr^ the Creation, 

s i/noi.EH. ». s. [Irwngler, Welsh ; <j. bon y pier, i. c. 
the last or lowest of the profession. Davies.'] A 
bad workman; a clumsy performer; a mainwithout 
skill. • 

Painters at the first, were such bunglers, and so rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write 
over the head what it was; otherwise the beholder knew not 
what to make of it. Peaeham on Drawing. 

Hard feat tires every bungler can command f 
To draw true beauts sliefcs a master’s band. Dry den. 

A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can hit. 

With driving wrong will make the panne! split. Swift. 

Bu'noumc.i.y. a dr. [from bungling.] Clumsily ; 
awkwardly. 

To denominate them even monsters, they must have had 
some system of parts, compounded of solids and fluid that 
executed, though hut bungtiagly, their peculiar motions and 
functions. Bentley, Serin, p. i8i. 

Bi nn.'J' n. s. [bttnelo, Span. bunna, Irish, a cake.] 
A kind of sweet bread. 

Thy songs are sweeter to mine ear. 

Than to the thirsty cattle rivers clear; 

Or winter porridge to the lah’ring youth, 

Or hiutns and sugar to the damse l’s tooth. (lay. Pastorale. 
BuNT.'j' n. s. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from 
brut. Boxen, however, is sxsolleu, in Norfolk.] 
j. A swelling part; an enereasing cavity. 

The wear is a frith, reaching slope wise through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an eye-hook, where the fish entering, upon the com¬ 
ing back with the ebb, are stooped from issuing out again, for¬ 
saken by the water, and left dry on the ooze, Carew. 

2 . The middle part of a sail, purposely formed into a 
sort of bag, that it may receive the more wind. It 
is also called the bent. * 

The use of the brails is, when the sail is furled across, to 
hale up its bunt. Harris. 

To Bust. r. n. [from the noun.] To swell out, as 
the sail hunts out. 

Bu'ntkk.'}' ii. s. A cant word for a woman who 
picks up rags about the street; and used, by wav 
of contempt, for any low vulgar woman. 

Her two marriageable daughters, like hunters, in stuff gowns, 
are now tukiSgjrixpeimy worths of tea at the White-conduit 
House. Goldsmith's Essays, Ess. 15. 

Bi/nTiNG.'f” n. s. [einberiza alba.] The»name of a 
bird. 

I took this lark for a bunting. Shuts genre. All’s Well. 

A gonhawk beats not a bunting. ltay, Proverbs. 

Bu'nting. «. s. The stuffcf which a ship’s colours 1 
are made. 

BUOV."s. fioift or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] A 
piece of cofkWwood floating on the \rator, - tied 
to a weight at the bottom. 
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The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her coek ; her cock a buoy. 

Almost too small for sight. Shakspeare, K> Lear. 

Like buoys, that never sink into the flood, &f 

On learning’s surface we but He and nod. Pope, Dunciad. 
To Buoyry r. a. [front the noun: the u is mute in 
both, I)r. Johnson says;" but a correct gpcaker 
leaves not the u mute in either. It is pronounced 
bxsioy.] To keep afloat; to bear up. 

All art is used to sink episcopacy, and launch presbytery in 
England; which was lately buoyed up in Scotland, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. A. Charter. • 

The water which rises out of the abyss, for the supply of 
springs and rivers? would not have stopped at the surface of the 
earth, hut marched directly up into the atmosphere, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to continue its accent, and 
buoy it up. Woodward'Hat. Ilist. 

To Buovt v.n. To float ;»to rise by specinck light¬ 
ness. • 

Rising merit will buoy up at last. Pope, Essay on Crit. 
Buo'yancy. n. s. [from buoyant .] The quality of 
floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and buoyancy to it. 

Derhain, Physieo-Theolvgy. 

Bio'yant. ndj. [from buoy.] Floating; light; that 
which will not sink. Dry den uses the word, per¬ 
haps improperly, for something that has density 
enough to hinder a floating body from sinking. 

I sworn with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dryden. 

His once so vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirit, now 110 more 

Inspire the course. Thomson, Autumn. 

Bun, Boun, Boh,'}” come front the Sax. blip, an 
inner-chamber, or place of shade and retirement. 
See Bowf.k. Gibson’s Camden. 

Bur. n. s. [lappa ; bourn-, Fr.*is doxvn : the bur being 
filled with a soft tomentum, or down.] A rough 
head of a plant, called a burdock, which sticks to 
the hair or clothes. 

Nothing teems 

Ifni hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 

Losing both beauty and utility. Shalspearc , Hen. 1 \ 

Hang oil; thou cat, thou bur; vile thing, let loose; 

Or I will shake thee from me. like a serpent. Skaksp< are. 

Dependents and suitors are always the burs, and sometimes 
the briers of favourites. U'otion. 

t Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amongst rude burs and thistles. 

Milton, P. J.. 

• And where the vales with violets once were crown’J, 

Now knotty burs ami thorns disgrace the ground. ' Dryden. 
A fellow stuck like a bur, that there was no shaking him of]'. 

Arbuthiwt, ltist. of John Jti.ll. 

Bt 'mjoT.'j* n. s. A fish full of prickles, Dr. Johnson 
says. It is the English name of’ the mustelujlusialis ; 
a fish common in the Trent, and many other of our 
rivers; and, called, itt other places, the eel-pout. 

. .Chambers. 

Bl , Ri)Ei.Ais."j' n. s. [perhaps Bourdclais, from Bor¬ 
deaux.] A sort of grape. 

BU'IlDEN.'f* 11. s. [hyphen, Sax. and therefore 
properly Written burthen, Dr. Johnson says; which 
he might have supported by noticing that burthen 
is probably a contraction from bmpun and ihnje, i. e. 
to bear any thing. But he nnlv observes, that it is 
supposed 0 conic from the Lat. burdo, a mule. 
Bypbcn is another form also of the Sax. substantive. 
Sec Burthen.] 
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1. A load: something to be earned. "* 

Camels have their provehSlcr 
Onlv fni- bearing burdens, and sore Mows ■■ 

For sinking uikIit them. .» * Shaktpcarr, Ctmolanns. 

It is of use In lading of ships, ami may help to shew what 
burden in tfie several kinds they ^11 bear. Itaeon, l’liys. Rem. 

2. .Something grieVous, or waearisoine. 

Couldst thou support 

That burden, heavier than the earth to hear ? Milton, P. L. 

None of the things they are to learn, should user be made 
a burden to them, or imposed on them as a task. Lurie. 

Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone. 

To all my friends a burden grown. Swift. 

3. A birth: now obsolete. 

Thou liadst a wife once, call’d -/Emilia, • 

That bore thee at a burden two fair sons. Shnkspearr. 

4. The verse repeated in a song; the hob; the 
chorus; [low Eat. bttrdo, a humming noise; Fr. 
bourdon, the drone 'of a bagpipe. Cockcram 
renders “ a deep bake ” by the Fr. hurdon ; and 
the Welsh biprdou is also used lor (he bass in 
musick. 'Fhe commentators on Chaucer consider 
the sompuer, u bearing a stiff burdoun,” as singing 
the bass part of a well-known song, which the par¬ 
doner was singing; but it might he the churns. 
However, the latter is the present meaning.] 

At livery close, she made, the intending throng 
Reply M, cUi'l bore the harden of tluwmif. l)n/drn t Fables. 

5. The ipmntity that a ship will carry; or the capacity 
of a ship: as, a ship of a hundred tons burden. 

6 . A club, [Fr. bourdon, a pilgrim's staff, (lotgrave; 
Jtni. burdonc. Chancer describes the giant Danger 
with a great bourdouu in his hand,” Horn. It. 340i.J 

The villain- 

Let drive at him so dreadfully auiainr, 

That for his safety he did him constraint* 

To give him ground, mid shift <m every side, 

Rather than once his but den to sustaine. 

Spenser, T\ Q. vi. vii. 4A- 
To Bt/iiOKN. v.n. [fry 11 the noun.] To load; lo 
incumber. 

Burden not thyself above thy power. Rectus. \iii. 2. 

I mean nut that other men be eased and you burdened. 

z Corinthians, viii. 13. 
With meats and drinks they had sufficed. 

Not bnrdni'd nature. Mitt,m, P. L. 

Bu'rdenlk. n. s. [front burden.'] A loader; an op¬ 
pressor. 

Bu'kuenoijs. adj. [from burden.'] , 

I. Grievous; oppressive; wearisome. 

Make 110 jest of that which hath so earnestly pierced me 
throug^jpor let that he light to thee, which toijic is so ttur- 
• dtifvus. Sidney, li. i. 

%. ^Useless;* cumbersome. 

To what can I he useful, wherein serve, 

Bttt to sit idle on the household hearth, ■ 

A fttfrd’nous drone; to visitants a gaze. Milton, S. , 1 . 

Bt/WfeNSOME. adj. [from burden.] Grievous ; trou¬ 
blesome to be boru. 

His leisure told him That his time w.^s come, 

And lack ’of load made his life burdensome. 

-* '*« Milton, Iipit. on Hobson. 

Could I but live till burdensome they prove. 

My life, would he immortal as my love. JJryden, Ind. R.mp. 

Assistances always attending us, upon the e»>y condition of 
our prayers', and by which the most burdensome duty will be¬ 
come light,jmd easy. Rogers. 

Bti RdemUomeness. v.s. [from lAirdcusomc.] Weight; . 
heaviness; uneasiness to be born. -•-< 
rt Bujuhickv «. ,v. ipe,r i solafa.'] A plant^ 

W. s. [bureau, Fr, a thick and coarse 
•Wfof ft brown, russet, or dark mingled colour; 
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also the table that is within a court of audience; be¬ 
like, because ’tis usually covered with a carpet of 
that cloth. Cotgrave in V. Buheau. Hence, our 
table, with drayvers.] A chest of drawers with a 
writing board. It is pronounced as if it were spelt 
bum. 

For not the desk with silver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor st an dish well japann’d, avails, 

'I'o writing of good sense. , Swift. 

Buiui.'f' n. s. See Burton, and Burrow. 

Tame, a burg or fort of some note. 

, I Vartan, Ilist. of Kiddmglou, p. 4R. 

Bu'itOAGE.-j' tt. s. [„Fr. bourgage, from bourg ; low' 
L'at . burgagium. See Bunr.it. J A tenure proper 
to cities and towns, whereby men of cities or bur¬ 
rows hefid their lands or tenements of the king, or 
other lord, for a certain yearly rent. Coxcel. 

The gross of the borough is surveyed together in the begin¬ 
ning of tile county ; lint there are some other particular bur¬ 
gages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular men’s 
possessions. ltate, Orig. of Mankind. 

Bu'hgamot. v. s. [bergamottr, Fr.] 

1. A sjiecies of pear. 

2. A kind of perfume. 

Bu'iitiANE t. 7 u. s. [from hourginotc, Fr.] A kind 
Be'into net. 3 of helmet. 

Upon his head his glistering burganct. 

The wliith was wrought by womlcrousdevice, 

Ami curiously engraven, lie did fit. Spenser, Muiopolmot, 
This day I’ll wear aloft mv burgonet. 

Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 

Shakspeare, lien. ST. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
burganrt. HakcwiU on Providence. 

ItlfllG F.OIS. n. s. [burgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen; a burgess. 

It is a repulilick itself, under the protection of the eight an¬ 
cient cantons. There are iu it an hundred burgeois, and abou: 
a thousand souls. Addison on Italy. 

2. A type of a particular sort, probably so called from 

him who first used il: such is the type, in which 
the examples to words are, in the present work, 
given. ' 

To Bu'hueon.# See To Bourgeon. Often written 
burgeon by our old authors. 

Bu'hgkon. 6 n. s. In gardening, a knot or button put 
forth by the branch of a tree in the spring. Chambers. 

BITltGESS.-J~ it. s. [1 bourgeois , Fr. burgess, old Fr. 
Roquefort, Gloss, de la Lang. Rom.] 

1. A citizen; ti freeman of a city or corporate town. 

Twenty years have 1 lived 
A burgess of the sea, and have been present 
At many a desperate fight. Rertum. and Ft. Cast, of the Country. 

Almost a constant burgess of the groves. 
c Sir It. Raiuhaw, Tr. of Pastor Fide, p. 18. 

2. A representative of a town corporate. 

The whole case was dispersed by the kiiiabts of shires, and 
burgesses of towns through all the veins of tlnmiid. IVotttm. 

Bu'rgess-shii\# 71. s. The state and quality of a 
burgess. 

One of our burgess-ships is vacant by the promotion of Sir 
Heneagc Finch, "T 

South, Lett, to Rathurst, Wartou’s Life of BathuHt, p. 174. 

' BURGII-T n. s. [Sax. bun;, from the Goth, baurgs, 
a city; old Fr. bourg ,• Germ, bourg ; low Eat. bur- 
gits; Or. nvgyof, in the Macedonian dialect, /StJjyoj, 
a, towft. V. Morin, Diet. Fr. et Or. 

Wackier derives tli# Gertn»6(wrg, from bergen, to 
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cover, to protect, or fortify. See Bubo, and Bo¬ 
rough.] A corporate town or borough. 

Many towns in Cornwall, when they were first allowed to 
send liiirgesses to the parliament, bore another proportion to 
London than now ; for several of these burghs seita two bur¬ 
gesses, nhcreas London itself sends but four. v ' Grunvt. 

Bu'rgiier. n. s. [frdtti burgh.') One who has a right 
to certain privileges in this or that place. Locke. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native furghers of this desart city, 

.Should in their own confutes, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gqr’d. Shakspeare, As you like if. 

After the multitude of the common people «as dismissed, 
and the chief of the burghers sent for, the imperious letter was 
read before the better, sbrt o f citizen s. , 

Kiwlles, Hist, of the *T inks. 

Bu'rghehship. n. s. [from burgher.) The privilege 
of a burgher. • 

Bu'RGi.Ait.-f' n.s. [written also burglarrr or burglerer, 
anti burglnyrr. The former agrees with its deriva¬ 
tion from burglars/; but the lajter would sftggestan 
etymology from burgh and tut/, which is not in¬ 
telligible.] One guilty of the crime of house¬ 
breaking. 

Sir William Brian was sent to the tower, oAly for procuring 
the pope’s hull against certain burglcrcn that robbed his own 
house. Tut. Korl/ininptim , Fror. against (larnet, Og. i. 

If in this resistance the thief, or burglaycr , miscarry, his 
blood will be upon his own head. 

Bp. Jin!I, Coses of Cause, it. r. 

Burula'iiious.# adj. [from burglar.) Relating to 

the crime of housebreaking. Ash. 

BU'RGLAIIY. n.s. [from burg, a house, and lurron, 
a thief.] In the natural signification, is nothing but. 
the robbing of a house: but as it is a term of art, our 
common lawyers restrain it to robbing a house by 
night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or do 
some other felony. The like offence committed by- 
day, they call house-robbing, l>v a peculiar name. 

' * ‘ / Cove/. 

What say you, father? Burglar)/ is but a venial sin among 
joldicrs. IJryden, S/inrush Fryar. 

B'urgmastek. See Burgomaster. 

Bu'rgmote.# n. s. [from burgh ami mote. See Mote.] 

A borough court. * 

The king sent a notification of these proceedings to each 
burgmote, where the people of that rourt also swore to the 
observance of them. Burke, Abriilg. Eng. I list. ii. 7. 

Bu'ugomasteh. 11. tt. [from burg and master.) One 
employed in the government of a city.* 

They chase their councils and burgomasters out of the bur¬ 
geon, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addison. 

Bu'rgraVE.# n. s. [from bourg, anti grttf or grave. 
Germ, a count..] An hereditary governour of a 
castle, or fortified town. 

Pourc marquesses, foure landgraves, foure burgraret, fopre 
carles, &c. Bale, Arts of ling. Votaries. P. ii. sign.B. 8. b. 

Bu'rgund^! v. s. Wine that is made in Bur¬ 
gundy. 

The mcllow-tasted burgundy, Thomson, Auliin./i, ver, 703. 
BuitH, is a tower; ami from that, a defence or pro¬ 
tection ; so. Civenburh is a woman ready to assist; 
Cuifibur, eminent for assistance. Xiibson’s Cahuftn. 
Bu'iuai.. j*..?. [from .To bury.) • 

■I. The act of burying j gCpulturc; interment 

Nor. Woulji weyjekn him burial of his men. Shakspeare. 
tiec iny,yvealwy -jjjbdrcw dock’d in sand, 

Vailing her high'ibp'lowcr $un her fibs, 

' To kiss heritirtV. > , . Shakspeare, Merck, of Venire. 
VOL. J. 
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Your body I sought, and had I found. 

Design’d for burial in your native ground. Dryden, sr,neat. 

2. The act of pacing any tiring under earth or 

water. ' 

We liave great lakes, botli Silt and fresh ; we usft them lor 
burials of some natural bodies: for we find a -difference 01 
things buried in cufth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church service for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the parish priest, 
at the time of interment, if not prohibited unto persons ex.- 
commmiieated, and laving violent hands on themselves, by fl 
rubrick of the burin! service. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Bu'ri.vl-place.# 11. s. [from burial and /dace.) A 
place set apart for burial. 

These are tlie*souIs of wicked, not of virtuous men, which 
ate thus forced to wander amidst bnrial-plaees, suffering the 
punishment of an impious life. ‘ 

Warton, Notes 011 Milton’s Seller Poems. 

Bu'rier'T n. s. [from btfi i/.) He that puries; he 
that performs the act of ihtennent. 

And the passengers that pass through the land, when any 
seeth a man’s bone, then shall he set up a sign by it, till the 
butters have buried it. Ezek. xxxix, 15. 

Let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end. 

And darkness be the busier of the dead. Shakspeare , Hen. IV. 

Birman. u. s. [French.] A graving tool; a 
graver. * 

Wit is like the graver’s burine upon copper, or the corrod- 
ings of aquafortis, which engrave and indent the characters, that 
they can never be defaced. Government of the Tongue. 

To BL’RL.'j' r. a. To dress cloth as fullers do. 

I11 the manufacturing of white cloths for dying, 
the process of clearing it of the knots, ends ol 
thread, and the like, with little iron nippers called 
in our old lexicography burling- irons, is termed 
burling. Whence this word is derived, I know 
not; but it is curious to observe, that in a Scottish 
act of parliament (in i-jy) “ money bur/if and 
rlippil ” occurs: which is analogous to our technical 
word. 

Bu'm.KR. & u. s. [from the verb.] A dresser of cloth ; 
lie wlio clips off the ends and thread*. 

Soon rhe clothier’s sheers, 

Ami bur/n 's thistle, shim the surface keen. Hyeds Fleece. 

Bu'iilace. ii. s. [corruptly written for hurdclais.) A 
sovt,of grape. 

Bl'RLB'SQUE.'j- adj. [ 1 -Y .burlesque, Ital. bmlrsro, 
/mm bi/rlaie, to jest; which may be frojgj the lor 
Lat. burtiaie, that is, to lottrd, or joke. .See i Boi’K».J 
Jocular; tending to raise laughter, by unnatural 
or unsuitable language or images. 

Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Tlltrsites, in ins 
storv of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Inis, aipl in 
other passages, lies been observed to have lapsed into the bur- 
Icst/tie character, and to have departed from that serious air, 
essential to the niuguincem-eof an epick poem. Addison, Sped. 

Bunr.v/spt r-.'j' 11. s. Ludicrous language,* or ideas'; 
ridicule. 

Who mal e bn! » jest of it at the be-1; if not a subject pf* 
burlesk and drollery. , Uidbs's Sermons, (xbSz.) 

When a man hi;.' out u Uu lvvmmgh on tli,e spot* in,the. 
sun, however noble his spCtiiLtioiis may he,-they ujjpA’tiry.ajpt 
to fall into hitr’i u/uc. Ad/lisou.un Aitfient'JSfcdsUs. 

To Buiti.R , sGL’E.*f v r. a. [from the rfdjoctivc.] To turn 
to ridicule. # ■ 

’Tis foppish to speak of religion lmt raillery*; or to men- 
tion such a thiog. as Scripture, exv-•rtit hero burlesque anil 
deride it. Serin. iv. 194. 
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Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a modern swine¬ 
herd? if not, it is an evidence, that £unuBus was n man of 
consequence, otherwise Homer would burlesque his own poetry. 

... Broome, Notes bn the Odyssey. 

Bi/RLE'agUKn.# n. s. [freim burlesque.'} He who turns 
a circumstance into ridicule. 


BURLN TTA.Sf n. s. [Ital. from bwlare, to jest.] 
A word of late introduction into our language, 
meaning generally a musical farce. 

Bu'nuNESS.-|' n. s. [from burly.} Bulk; bluster. 

Into n lesser room thy burliness to bring. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 8. 

BU'RLY.-f* adj. [Junius has no etymology; Skinner 
imagines it to come from boorlike , clownish. Dr. 
Johnson says. Sir T. More, I may add, in liis 
Life of King Richard III. writes boorely, for boor¬ 
like, which countenahces Skinner’s conjecture. 
Mr. Malone is also of this opinion.] 

1. Great of stature; great of size; bulky; tumid. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the hurty boned 

clown, in cljines of beef, ere thou sleep in thy sheath, I bcscecli 
Jove that thou mayest be turned into hobnails. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. 11 . 
It was the orator’s own hurley way of nonsense. Cowley. 
Away with all your Carthaginian state. 

Let vanquish’d Hannibal without doors wait. 

Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gate. Dry den. 

Her husband being a very burly man, she thought it would 
be less trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 

Addison, Sped. 

2 . Replete; full; without vacuity. 

’Twixt their burly sacks, and full stuff'd barns, they stand. 

Drayton, Potyolbion, S. 14. 

3. Boisterous; loud. [Teut. borlen, to make a noise. 
This sense is unnoticed by our lexicographers. 
The example presents a very fine specimen of our 
old and forgotten poetry.] 

So when a burly tempest rolls his pride 
About the world; though mighty cedars bow, 

Though seas give way untft his greater tide. 

Though mountains lay their proudest heads full low 
Before his feet; yet still he roars amain, 

And rusheth on in blustering disdain. 

Beaumont, Psyche, v. st. *24. 

To BURN.'I' v. a. preterite and participle, burned, 
or burnt, [beyttan, byjuan, Sax.] 

I. To consume with fire. 


They burnt Jericho with fire. Joshua, vi. 24. 

The fire burncth the wood. Psalm lxkxiii. 14. 

Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious offerings. Milton, P^L. 

That-where she fed his amorous desires ■ 

With soft complaints, and felt his hottest fires, 

TTiere other flames might waste his earthly part. 

And bum his limbs where love hod burn’d his heart. 

hr Dry den. 

excrescence, becoming exceeding hard, is supposed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, or 
amputating. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 


Hand Ibr hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe. Exodus, xxi. *5. 

3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by drying or 
scorching; to communicate heat as to horn wine. 
See Burnt. * I 

O that 1 could but weep, to vent my passion! 

But this dty sorrow bums up all my/ears. Dryden. 

To Bubn. v. n. 


1. To be on fire; to be kindled. 

A foe devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 
' burneth ,• the land is as the garden of Edewbefwc them, and 
. benma ncm a desolate wild*jne«s. Joel, ii. j . 
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The mount burned with fire. Deut.ix. 1 5. 

O coward conscience! how dost thou afflict me I 
The light bums blue — Is it not dfeod lnhlnight ? 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. Shakspeare. 

2. To shine; to sparkle. . 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. 1 • v Shakspeare. 

Oh! prince, oh! wherefore burn your eyes ? and why 
Is your sweet temper turn’d to fury r , k Botee. 

3. To be inflamed with passion, or desire. 

When I burnt in desire to question them flrther, they made 
themselves air, into which they vanished. Shakspeare. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perish, Trnnio, 

If I atchieve not this young modest girl! Shakspeare. 

In Ralegh mark their every glory mix’d; 

Ttalpgh, the scourge of Spain ! whose breast with all 

The sage, the patriot, and the hero burn'd. Thomson. 

4. To act with destructive violence, used of the 
passions. • 

Shall thy wrath burn like fire? Psalm lxxxix.46. 

5. To be in a state of destructive commotion. 

The nations bleed where’er her steps she turns, 

The groan still deepens and the combat burns. Pope. 

6 . It is used particularly of love. 

She burns, she raves, she dies, ’tis true. 

But burns, and raves and dies for you. Addison. 

Burn.'!' w - & [Sax. bypn.] A hurt caused by fire. 

We see the phlegm of vitriol .•» a very effectual remedy 
against burns. Boy/r. 

Bu'knabli:.# adj. [from burn.} That which may be 
burnt up; adustiblc. Cot-grave in V. Adusliblc. 

Bu'uner.'I* si. s. [from burn.} A person that burns 
any thing. 

They [Pagans] were great burners and destroyers of lloly 
Scriptures. It mint's Said and Samuel at Endar, p. y;(>, 

Bu'rnet. 71. s. [ \pitnpi71ella , Lat.] The name of » 
plant. ’ 

The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth. 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, anil green clover. Shakspeare, 

Bu'rning.'!' «. s. [Sax. bsepnmj.] 

1. Fire; flame; state of inflammation. 

The mind, surely, of itself, can feel none of the burnings of 
a fever. ’ South. 

In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell. 

Is all the sad variety of hell. Dryden, 

2. The thing to be burned. 

Thou shaTt die in peace; and with the burnings of thy 
fathers, the former kings which were before thee, so shall 
they burn odours for tlicc. Jcrem. xxxiv. 5. 

3. The act of burning. 

The persecutions in the Thyatirian interval were usually 
burnings, and rackings, and wasting away their lives in misera¬ 
ble imprisonments. More’s Seven Churches, ch. 6. 

Bu'hning. adj. [from tlic participle.] Vehement; 

powerful. 

These things sting him 

Ho venomously, that burning shame detains him 

Prom his Cordelia. Shakspeare. 

I hud a glimpse of him; but he shot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning scent. Dryden. 

Bu’rni ng-ouass. Tt. s. [from burning and glass.} A 
glass which collects the rays of the sunsfeto a narrow 
compass, and so increases their force. 

The appetite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like a 
burning-glass. Shakspeare. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glass, which, kept still in 
one place, fireth;■ changed often, it noth nothing; . Suckling. 

O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 1 > 

‘ Where all its different lines arc reconciled, 

As if thou wert the buming-gklss of glory ! Dryden. 

To BU'RNISH.t v. a. [burnir, ^Fr, , Formerly, 
brunir s Ital. brmire / ^Span. Irtmif; probably 
from the low Lat. h’uma, % coat" of mail, which 
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waa in old times highly polished. *It was formerly 
written by the English born or bum. Chaucer’s 
temple of Mars is w wrought all of burnt# steel,” 
Knight’s Tale; and Gower^has “ bonptiA gold,” 
Conf. Am. B. I. Coles, in his dictionary, notices 
the verb born fop burnish.] To polish * to give a 
gloss to. 

Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow’ddivery of the burnish'd sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shakspcare. 

Make a plate of them, and burnish it as they do iron. Bacon. 

The frame of burnish'd stefil, that cast a glare 
From far, and seem’d fo thaw th^freezing air. Dry den. 

To Bu'knish. v. n. To grow,bright or glossy. 

I’ve seen a snake in human form, ’ 

All stain’d with infamy and vice. 

Leap from the dunghill in a triee. 

Burnish , and make a gawdy show. 

Become a general, peer, and beau. Swift. 

To Bu'rnish. v. n. [of uncertain etymology.] To 
grow; to spread out. . * 

This they could do, while Saturn fill’d the throne, * 

Ere Juno burnish'd, or young Jove was grown. Dryden. 

To shoot, and spread, and burnish into man. Dryden. 

Mrs. Primley’s great belly she may lace clown before, but 
it burnishes on her hips. Congreve, iYay of the World. • 

Bo'knish.# it. s. [faom the verb.] A gloss. 

Blushes, that bin 
Hie burnish of no sin. 

Nor flames of aught too hot within. Crashaw’s Poems, p.,126. 

Bv'knisiikk. n. s. [from burnish.'] 

1. The person that burnishes or polishes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a gloss to 
the leaves of books: it is commonly a dog’s* tooth 
set in a stick. 

Burnt, particip. pass, of burn: applied tb liquours, 
it means made hot. 

I find it very diifieult to know, 

Who, to refresh th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret first, or Naples biscuit gave. King's Cookery. 

Burnt.# n. s. Used, in many places, for the sweet- • 
bread. 

Burr. n. s. ITie lobe or lap of the ear. Diet. 

Burr Pump. [In n ship.] A pump by the side of a 
ship, into which a staff seven or eight feet long 
is put; having a burr or knob*of wood at the 
end, which is drawn up by a rope fastened to the 
middle pf it, called also a bilge pump. Harris. 

Bo'rhas Pipe. [With surgeons.] An instrument or 
vessel used to keep corroding powerful, as vitriol, 
precipitate. Harris* 

Blf RREi.. n. s. A sort of pear, otherwise called the 
red duller pear , from its smooth, delicious, and soft 
pul]). , Phillips. 

Bu'rrei. Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to execute, to 
torture.] An insect, called also oxfly, gadbec. or 
breeze. Did. 

Bu'rrel Shot, [from bourreler, to execute, and shot.] 
In gunnery, small bullets, nails, stones, pieces of 
old iron, &c. put into cases, to be discharged out 
of the ordnance; a sort of casoshot. Harris. 

Bu'brock,: n. s. A small wear or dam, where wecls 
are laid in a river for catching fish. Phillips. 

BU'RROW, BERG, BURG, BURGH, f «/sj» 
[derived from the Saxon bupj, bypj, a city, tower, 
or castle* (Upson's Camden. See also Burgh.] 

I. A corporate town, that is not a city, but such as 
sends burgesses to the parliament. All places that, 


in former days, were called boroughs, were such as 
were fenced or fortified. - Cowel. 

King of .England sfealt thou be proclaim’d 
In every burrow, as we pass along. Shttkspeare. 

Possession of land was the Original right of eieetljMl among 
the commons; and burrows were entitled to, jH a* they were 
possessed of certain tract*. Tempi*. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. [Teut. 
Bergen, to cover. Sec To Bury.] 

When they shall see his crest up again, and tho man in 
blood, they will out of their burrows, like conies after rain, 
and revel all witli him. SknkspeS*. 

3. The improper word for barrow , a mount. See 
Barrow. 

Upon a single view, and outward observation, they [tumuli, 
or artificial hills] may he the monuments of any of these three 
nations; although the greatest number, not improbably, of 
the Saxons; who fought many battles with the Britaines and 
Danes,*and also between their own nations; and left the 
proper name of burrows for these hills, still retained in many 
of them, as the seven burrows upon Salisbury plain, end ia 
many other parts of England. Sir T. Brown's Tracis, p. 154, 

To Bu'khow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make holes 
in the ground; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 

Some strew sand among their corn, which they say, pre¬ 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it; because of its tailing into 
their cars. Mortimer. 

Little sinuses would form, and burrow underneath. Sharp. 

BU'RSAR.-j- 71. s. [bursarius, Lat. boursicr, Fr. from 
bourse, a purse. The purser of a ship is the 
bursar.] 

1. The treasurer of a college. 

Knyins, or ypx/tfsxnlf, was the burser, who kept tho account* 
and registered all the receipts and expences of the ship. 

Potter, Antiq of Greece, ii. 148. 

To offices I’d hid adieu. 

Of dean, vice-pres, of bursar too. 

T. Warlon, Progr. of Discontent. 

2. Students sent as exhibitioners to the universities 
in Scotland by each presbytery, from whom, they 
have a small yearly allowance for four years. 

Bl'rsahsihf.# v. s. [from bursar.] The office of 
bursar. 

Not the plotting for an headship, (for that is now become a 
court-business,) but the contriving of a bursership of twenty 
nobles a vew, is many times done with as great 8’ portion of 
suing, siding. See. Hales, Rem. p, 276. 

Bu'rsary.* 71. s. [from bursar.] 

1. The treasury of a college. 

2. l» Scotland, an exhibition. 


Burse.- f" w. s. [bourse, Fr. bursa, Lat. a purse; or, 

• from byrsa, Lat. the exchange of Carthage.] At 
exchange where merchants meet, and shops art 
kept; so called, because the sign of the purse was 
anciently set over such a place; the Exchange in 
the Strand was termed Britain’s Burse by James I. 

Phillips. 

Fraternities and companies I approve of. such as merchant*’ 
burses, colleges of druggers, physician*, musicians, See. 

• Burton, Ana/, of Mel. fo the Header. . 

Tattelius, the new-come traveller. 

With his disguised coat and ringed ear, ... . 

Trampling the bourse’s marble twice a day, ' "" 

Tells notliing but stark truths I dare well «ay! -x 

Jgp. Ilag, Satires, vi. t. 

Whether the Britainc burse did fill apace, . 

And likely were to give the Exchange disgrace. 

■ 'Donne’s Pocma, p. 94. 
To BURST.-f - v. n. I burst I haye burst, or burden. 
[bujijran, Saxon.] 

1. To break, or fly open; to'differ a violent dis¬ 
ruption. . ^ 


Jin 
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So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, nnd thy presses shall 
birat out with new wine. ’ Pros). lii. JTo. 

It is ready to burst like new bottles. Job, xxxii. 19. 

The egg that soon . 

Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos'd 4 

The callow young. Milton, P. L. 

2.*To fly asunder. 


Yet am 1 thankful; if my heart were great, 
’Twould burst at this. 


Shakspeare. 


To break stray; to spring. 

You burst, ah cruel! from my arms. 

And swiftly shoot along the Mall, 

Or softly glide by the Canal. Pope. 

4. To coma suddenly. 

A resolved villain, • 

Whose bowels suddenly burst out; the king 

Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. Shakspeare. 

•. If the worlds 

In worlds inclos’d shou’d on kis senses burst, , 

He wou’d abhorrent turn. # Thomson, Summer 


5. To come with violence. 

Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voi c; 

For had the passions of thy heart burst out,’ 

I fear, we should have seen deeypher'd there 

More rancorous spite. Shakspeare. 

Where is the notable passage over the river Euphrates, burst¬ 
ing out by the vallies of the mountain Antituuru.; from whence 
the plains of .Mesopotamia, then part of the Persian kingdom, 
begin to open themselves. KnM s. 

[They] bursting forth • 

Afresh with conscious terrours vex me round. 

Milton, P. I.. ii. 800. 
Young soring protrudes the bursting gems. Thomson. 


6 . To begin an action violently or suddenly. 

Thrice lie assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. Milton, l'. L. i. bio. 
She burst into tears, and wrung her hands. Arbuthiwt. 


To BURST, v. n. To break suddenly; to make a quick 
and violent disruption. 

My breast I’ll burst with straining of my courage, 

Anil Iroin my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 

Rut I will chastise this high-minded strumpet. Shakspeare. 

He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out, 

As it lie would burst heaven. Shaksprare. 

1 will break his joke from off thy neck, and will burst thy 
bonds. J,r, xxx. 8. 

Moses saith also, tile fountains of the great abyss wer v burst 
asunder, ro make the deluge; and what means this abyss, and 
the bursting ol it, if restrained to Judea? what appearance is 
there of this disruption there? Burnet’s Theory. 

It tile juices of an animal body were, so ashy the mixture of 
the opposites, to cause an ebullition, they would btu ,v/ the vessels, 

Aibulhnot. 


I?, u It ST. n. s. [from the verb.] A sudden disruption; 
a sudden and violent action of any kind. . ' 

Since I was man. 

Such sheets of lire, such burst of horrid thunder, 

" Shell groans of roaring wind and rein, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder. 

Upon the heads of all. Milton, S. A. 

Imprison’d fires, in the close dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loose, and struggle for a vent; 

Fating their way, and undermining all, 

till with a mighty burst whole mountains fall. Addison. 

BuitsT.-f' 1 particip. adj. [Sox. bujijTon.] Diseased 
Bn hstun. 5 with 9 hernia, or rupture. 

He was horn bursten ; and your worship knows, that is a 
pretty step to men’s compassions. t 

Beaumont and FI. Scornful Lady. 
Bu nsTi.NjfEss.'J“ n. s. [from burst.] A rupture, or 
hernia. Sherwood. 

Bu kster.# 77. ,v. [fro burst.] A breaker or beater 
in pieces. Cot grate in V. Hriscur. 


Bt/itSTWOHT. n. s. [from burst and wort / her maria, 
Lat.J An herb good against ruptures. ’ Diet. 
1 Burt. ii.s. A flat fish of the turbot kind. 

1 Bu'iiTiiEN.'f' 7 i. s. 1 See Burden. Burthen is the 
■ To Bu'rthen. v. a. 5 right spelling of the common 
acceptation of the word ; though the example, .which 
Dr. Johnson brings from Pope, belongs to the sense 
and orthography of burden, which require, on ac¬ 
count of its French origin, the d instead of the th. 
Drayton uses the burden of the song in the same 
manner. 

Some roundelays do sing; the rest the burthen bear. 

• a Drayton’s I’olyolbien, S. 14. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burthen of some merry song. Pope. 

Burton. n.j. [In a ship.] A small tackle to be 
fastened any where at pleasure, consisting of two 
single jiullies, for hoisting small things in or out. 

• Phillips. 

•Bu'ry. n. s. [from hup;. Sax.] A dwelling-place; 
a termination still added to the names of several 
places; as, Altlermanbury, St. Edmond's bury ; some- 
limes written bery. . Phillips. 

Bu'ry. u. s. [corrupted from borough.] 

It is his nature to dig himself buries, as the coney doth; which 
he doth with very great celerity. " Grew. 

Bu ]t v Pear .# [Fr. Bet tree.] The name of a very tender 
and delicate pear. L'otgrave. 

To BU'RY.'j” t>. a. [Sax. biji^an, byjujjan, bquan, 
from bypij or bcojtj, a mound; derived from the 
Uolii, berga, to cover; and Iceland, birgian. 

“ Among our Saxon ancestors, the dead bodies of 
such as were slain in the field were not laitl in 
graves; but, lying upon the ground, were covered 
with turves or clods of earth ; and the more in re¬ 
putation the persons had been, the greater and 
, higher were the turves mised over their bodies; 
This some used to call dit toing , some beorghig of 
the dead; all being one thing, though differently 
pronounced, and from whence we yet retain our 
speech of burying the dead, that is, hiding the dead.” 
Vorstogan.] 

1, To inter; to put into a grave. 

When lie lies along. 

After your way his tide pronounc’d, shall bury 

Ills reasons with his body. Shnk :peare, Coriolaitus. 

z. To inter, whh the rites and ceremonies of sepulture. 

' Slave, thou hast slain me ! 

If ever tliou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakspeare, A', Lear. 

If you have kindness lelt, there see me laid ; 

To hurt/ decently the injur’d maid, 

Is all the favour. Waller. 

3. To conceal; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 

AH bury all, which yet distinctly ranges, 

I11 heaps and piles ol ruin. Shakspeare, Coriolanut. 

4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break *" 

The name of Antony; it was divided 
Re tween her heart and lips; she render’d life, 

Tliy name so burg'd in her. Shakspeare, Ant. and ClcOp. 

Bu rying.# ti. s. [from bury.] Burial; the solem¬ 
nity of a funeral. ■ 

1 Against the day of my burying hath she kept this. 

St.John, xii, 7. 

Who finds her, give her burying'/' 

She was the daughter of a king. Shakspeare, Pericles. 

Bu'itvi ng-i’Laci;.'J' tt. s. A place appointed for the 
sepulture of dead bodies. 
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They buried him, between Zorah and Eshtaof, in theiury- 
vl 8&* ace of Manoah hi* father. Judges, xvi. 3 1. 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has still several 
marks in it of graves and burying-jilaces. Spectator, No. tio. 

BUSII.-f- n. s. [Tent. busch ; Dan. busk old Fr. 

bussuns, Imissons, bushes, Kclham; now bois.] » 

1 • A thick shrub. 

Eft throbgh the thick they heard one rudely rush. 

With noise whereof, he from his lofty steed, 

Down fell to ground, and crqit into a bush. 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Spenser, F. Q. 

The poller, and exactor of Cues, justifies the resemblance of 
the courts of justice to the bush, w hereunto while the sheep 
flics for defence from the weather, hi is sure to lose part of the 
fleece. • Uncoil, Etpays. 

Her heart was that strange bush, whose sacred lire. 

Religion did not consume, but inspire 

Such piety, so chaste use of God’s day, , 

That what we turn to feast, she turn’d to pray. Donne. 

With such a care. 

As roses from their stalks we tear. 

When we would still prefer them new, * 

And fresh ns on the bush they grew. Waller. 

The sacred ground 

Shall weeds anil pois’nous plants refuse to hear; 

Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear? Dryden , Virgil. 

2. A bough of u tree fixed up at a door* to shew that 
liquours are sold there. 

If it be true, that good wine needs 110 bush, 'tis true that a 
good plav needs no epilogue. Shukspearr, As ,/on bike it. 

Twenty to one yon find him at the bush ; , 

There’s the best ale. Jieauvi. ami Ft. Tbmer tamed. 

3. The tail of a fox. Coles. 

To Ih\s) t. v. 11. [from the noun.] To grow thick. 

The roses bushing round * 

About her glow’d, half stooping to support 
Each flow’r of tender stalk. 

A gushing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 

The hushing alders form’d a shudy scene. 

Bu suer..'}' 11. s. [old Fr . buschel; “ bush: 1 , measure 
appellee hoiscau Roquefort; low Lat. bussellus. J 

1. A measure containing eight gallons ; a strike. 

liis reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them; and when you 
have them, they are not worth the search. Shakspeare. 

2 . It is used, in common language, indefinitely lor a 

largo quantity. • 

Thu worthies of antiquity bought the rarest pictures with 
bushels of gold, without counting the weight or the number of 
pieces. Dryden, Dufr.snoy. 

3. Bus/11 Is of a carl-ii'hnl. Irons within the hole of 

the nave, to preserve it from wearing. [ from bi niche, 
Fr. a mouth.] Did. 

Bu-shet.* it, s. See Busket. 

Bu'shelage.# 11. x. [from bushel .'] Duty payable on 
every bushel of mensurable commodities. 

Bu'siiiness. n.s. [from bushy.] The quality of being 
bushy. 

Bu'shment. m. s. [front bush.'] 
of bushes. 

Princes thought how they might 
woods, briars, bushmenls, and waters, to make it more habitable 
and fertile. Ralegh, Ills!, of the World. 

Bu'shy. arfj, [from bush.] 

1. Thick-; full of small branches, not high. 

The gentle shepherd sat beside a spring. 

All in tile shadow of » bushy brier. Spenser, Shcp.Cal. Dee. 

Generally the cutting away .of boughs uml suckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high; and, contrariwise, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them spread and grow 
bushy. ’ *■'” Huron, Xaf. Hist. 

2. Thick like a bush. 

*3 


JMiltou, P. L. 


Pope, Odyssey. 


A thicket; a cluster 
discharge the earth of 
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fitatuea of this god, with a thick bushy beard, are (till many 
of them extant in Rome. Addison on Italy. 

3. Full of bushes. 

Hie kid* with pleasure browse the bushy plain; 

The show’rs arc grateful to the swelling grain. ’ Dryden, 
Bu'sii.ess. adj. [from busy.] At leisure; without 
business; unemployed. 1 *' 

The sweet thoughts do even refresh my labour. 

Most busiless when I do it. SheJcspedre. 

Bu'sir.Y.-j- adv. [from busy.] 

1. With an air of importance; with an air of hurry. 

2. Curiously; importunately. 

Or if too busily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we disdain. 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire, 

Before the patron saint of injur’d Spain. Dryden. 

3. Earnestly. Jntcnte, obnixe. Huloet. 

Bu'nineso.' j' 11. s. fold Vr.lusoignes. But see Busy., 

This substantive was formerly Imsyship: “ What 
hast thou tiune of besiship to love ?” Gower, Conf. 

, A111. B.3.] 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 

Must business tlice from hence remove? 

Oh ! that’s the worst disea.c of love. Donne. 

2. An affair. In this sense it lias the plural. 

Bestow 

Your needful counsel to our businesses. 

Which crave the instanausc. Shakspeare. 

3. 'J'he subject of business; the affair or object that 
engages the care. 

You are so much the business of our souls, that while you 
are in sight we can neither look nor think on any else ; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. Dryden. 

Tlic great business of the senses, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. burke. 

4. Serious engagement, in opposition to trivial trans¬ 
actions. 

I never knew one, who made it Iris business to lash the faults 
, of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himself. 

Addison. 

He had business enough upon hi?hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. Prior, Pref. 

When diversion is made the business and study of life, though 
the actions chosen he in themselves innocent, the excess will 
render them criminal. Rogers. 

5. Right of action. 

What business has a tortoise among the clouds? 

L' Estrange. 

6 . A point: a matter of question; something to be 
examined or considered. 

Film ss to govern, i> a perplexed business; some men, some 
nations excel in the one ability, some in the other. line 1 v. 

7. Something to be transacted. 

They were far from the /.idomuns, and had no badness with 
any one. Judges, xwii. ;. 

8. Something required to be done. 

To those people that dwell under or near the equator, tlii* 
spring would he most pestilent; as for those countries that 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our own, anil the 
most considerable nations of the world, a perpetual spring will 
not do their business; they must have longer dais, a nearer 
approach of the sun. * • Bentley. 

9. To do one's business. To kill, destroy, or ruin 
him. 

Busk. n.s. [busqur, Fr.] A piece of steel or whale¬ 
bone, worji by women to strength#! their stays. 

Off with that happy busk which I envy. 

That still tan lie, and srill can stand so nigh. Donne. 

BUSK.* n. s. [Dan. busk. See Bush and Busket. 
Chaucer uses bilske for bush repeatedly; and it is 
yet used in the north of England.] A bush. 

And range nmid the busket thy selfe to feede. 

Davison's Poetical Rapsodie, (i6ii,)p- 39- 
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To BysK.# v. a. To make ready; a word still in 
use in the north-of England. In Scotland it' also 
signifies to dress, probably bom the old, Jr. toque, 
part of the fcma^attirfe. See Busk, \ A, byhpy 
, bnde j s «*» biiskt,” Scotch Proverb. Our’s is a 
■ secondary sense like that of dress, to prepare for anv 

purpose, as well as to clothe. 

The nobl^aron whet his courage hot, 

And busht him boldly to the dreadful fight. 

Fairfax, Tasso. {1600.) 
Bu'sket.# 71. s. [A diminutive of busk, the old com- 
Wntator on Spenser says; a little bush of haw¬ 
thorn. Old Fr. boschet, and In the ancient 
P*oven<j. host at 1 Ital. bo$chelto y bosco; low Lnt. 
boscus, wood.] 

1. A sprig or small bush. It is bushet in tl;e English 
Olossography of r 707* 

•; Youth folke now flockcu in every where, 

To gather Mny-buskcts and smelling brerc. 

. . Spenser, Skrji. Cat. May. 

2 . A small compartment of gardens, formed of trees, 
shrubs, and trill flowering plants, set in quarters, 
and either placed regular ly in rows, or disposed in 
a more regular manner. See Miller’s (lard. Diet. 
But this meaning ol the word disdains the uiiglicism 
of Spenser, and is written bosyuct. Ray uses bushet, 
like a true Englishman, for a little wood, Remains, 


p.251. 

DU'S KIN. n. s. [ brosikm , Dutch.] 

1. A kind of halt boot; a shoe which comes to the 
lnidlcg. 

The foot was dressed in a short pair of velvet buskins; in 
some places open, to shew the thirties of the skin. Sidney. 

Sometimes Diana lie Iter takes to lie. 

But misseth bow, anil shifts, and buskins to her knee. 

.,,1 • 1 . , , ... Spenser, F. Q. 

I here ts a kind ol rusticity in all those pompous verses , 
somewhat of a holiday shepherd strutting in his country bus¬ 
s'1 ■ 1 e , • . , Dr,,den. 

2 . A kind ot high shoe worn by the ancient actors of 
tragedy, to raise their stature. 

ttreat Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 

No greater Jonson dares in sinks appear. 

In III r best light the cumick muse appears. 

When she, with borrow'd pride, the buskin wears. 

Bi/sKiNED.-f- ad), i front buskin.) 

I. Dressed in buskins. 

Or what, though rare, of later :i-*c. 

Ennobl’d hath tile buskin'd stage ? ° 

Herd, arm’d witli silver bows, in early dawn, . 

filer buskin'd virgins trac’d the dew y lawn. , 

a'. Relating to tragedy as represented on tbe stage. 

Next, in a buskin' it strain, 

Sang how himself he bore upon Damascus' pluin. 

Draytons Polyolbion, S. 1. 

Tn buskin'd measures move 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain. Gray, The Sard. 

Bu'hky. (idj. [written more property by Milton, bosk y. 
See Bosky.] Woody; shaded with woods; over¬ 
grown with trees. 

How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busty hill! Shakspearc, Hen. IT. P. I. 

BUSS.'(~ «. the mouth, Irislf; louche, Fr. 

Dr. Johnson says. He mighj have added the Span. 
bus. But, in fuct, the etymology is the Lat. 1 
basium, from basiare, to kiss; and our oldest 
dictionaries give the English word bass for the kiss; 

“ the «aother allto basselh her cliylde,” Vulg. 
Ifomanm, 153°, s>ign. Y. iii,; and even basser for 


Dryden. 

Smith. 


Milton. 

t 

/’ope. 
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the kissdr. ! Y. Huloet. Chaucer and Skelton both 
use basse ; and Cole, in his dictionary towards the 
- close of the 17th century, gives bass for bust, and 
•. also to bastate.} 

1. A kiss; a salute witl^the’lips. 

Thou dost give nte flattering busses. —By mv troth, I kb* 
thee with a most coustnnt heart. Shaksjmarc, Hens. lie. P. D. 

Some squire perhaps you take dcligbtHjb rack, ^ - 

Who visits with a gun, presents with birtjis, 

Then gives a smacking buss. ' Pope. 

2. A boat for fishing. [bussc, German.] , 

If the king would enter towards building such a number of 
bouts and busses, us eprh company could easily manage, it 
would be an encouragement both ol honour and advantage, 

' t Tcmp!t\ 

To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] To kiss; to.salute 
with thejips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yoitd towers, wltosc wanton tops do buss the clouds. 

Must kiss their feet. Shakspearc, Tr. and. Cress. 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee bussing the stones; for in such business, 

Action is eloquence. Shakspearc, Collet. 

Bust.'I' «. s. [bustc, old Fr. busto, I ltd.] A statue 
representing a man to his breast. See Busto. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra¬ 
ordinary bust; and a Tiberius, a ri*rc coin, but a common bust. 

Addison an Italy. 

Ambition sigh’d : she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, and the crumbling bust. Pope. 

Bustard, n. s. 1 bistarde, Fr.] A wild turkey. 

llis sacrifices were phcnicoptcrs, peacocks, bustards, turkeys, 
pheasants; and ull these were daily ottered. llakcwUl. 

To BU'ISTLE.'f- v.n. [ofmicertiyn etymology; perhaps 
from busy ; or from brustle, by dropping tbe r just 
tis buskin is from broseken. See To Buustlk.] To 
be busy ; to stir; to be active. 

Come, bustle, bustle — caparison my horse. 

Shakspearc, Itieh. HI. 

God take king Edward to his mercy, 

And leave the world for tile to bustle in. Skahpeare, lb. 

Sir Henry Vane was a busy and bustling man, who had credit 
enough to do his business in all places. Clarendon. 

A poor abject worm. 

That crawl’d awhile upon a bustling world. 

Anil now am trampled to my dust again. Souiherne, Oroouoho. 

Ye sov’reigu lords, who sit like gods in state, 

Awing the world, and bustling to be great ! Granville. 

Bustle, n. s. [from the verb.] A tumult; hurry; 11 
combustion. 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude; 

Where, witli Iter best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That, in the various bustle of resort. 

Were all-to ruffled. Milton, Conus. 

This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes such a noise and bustle for opinions. Granville, Scepsis. 
Huch a doctrine made a strange bustle and disturbance in the 
„ world, which then sate warm and easy in a free enjoyment of 
their lusts. South. 

If the count had given them a pot of ale after it, ull would 
have been well, without any of tins bustle. Spectator, No. 481. 
Bu'stuer.'I" n. s. [from bustle.} A11 active stirring 
man. 

Forgive him, then, that bustler ip concerns 
Of little worth. Coteper*s Tdfjt, b. 6 . 

Bi/sro.* ti. s. [ItaU butio.} A statue.' See Bust. 

The entrance to theroyal apartment is through a vestibulo 
supported with pillars, with some antick bustoes in the nielics. 

Ashmolc, Berk, iii, 115. 

Worn on the edge of days, the brass consumes, 

Thu busto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 

Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge* 

R. Blair, The Grave. 



B U T 

BU'SY.*f“ atjj. [Sax. b?ji, bypj, from bfrjiab, which 
may be perhaps from the Goth, anabusm, .a com¬ 
mand ;' Dutch, besigh old Fr. busoin, or busoign ;. 
modern, besogne. See Business. It is pronounced 
bizzy.-] ,, 

i. Employed with earncsttiiss. 

My mistress send^yoil wont, thi»t she is busy, and cannot 
COme. Shakspeare, Tam. of Shrew, 

a. Bustling; active; meddling. 

The next, thing which she yaking looks upon. 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She shnll puirsuc it with the sotil of love. Shaksjiettrr. 

Thus busu pow’r is working day iqvd night; 

For when the outward senses rebt do take, 

A thousand dreams, fantastical and Tight, 1 

With flutt’ring wings, do keep her still awake. Davies. 

The coming spring would first appear, 

And till this place with roses strow, • 

If busy feet would let them grow. Waller. 

All written since that time, seem to have little more than 
events we are glad to know, or the controversy of.opinions, 
wherein the busy world has been so much employed. Temple. 

Religious motives and instincts are so busy in the heart of 
every reasonable creature, that no man would hope to govern 
a society, without regard to those principles. 

Addifon, Freeholder. 

3. Troublesome; vcxatiouslv importunate or intensive. 

The Christians, sometimes valiantly receiving the enemy, and 
sometimes charging them again, repulsed the proud enemy, 
still busy with them. Kindles, History of the Turks. 

To Bu'sv. v. a. [from the noun.] To eijiploy; *to 
engage; to make or keep busy. 

He in great passion all this while did dwell, 

More busying his quick eyes her face to view, 

Than his dull ears to hear what she did tell. Spenser,*F. Q. 

The pleasure which I took at my friend’s pleasure herein, 
idly busied me thus to express the same. Carew, Survey. 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign qUarrels. Shakspearr, Hen. IV. P. II. 

While they werc iastcrf to lay the foundations, their build¬ 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thousands 
of the Jews were overwhelmed. liatcgh. 

The points which busied the devotion of the first ages, and 
the curiosity of the hitter. Decay of Piety. 

l'he ideas it is busied nlxiut, should be natural and congenial 
ones, which it had in itself. Locke. 

The learning and disputes of the schools have been much 
busied about genus and species. Locke. 

For the rest, it must be owned, lie does nut busy himself, by 
entering deep into any party, but lather spends his time in acts 
of hospitality. Swift, 

Bu'syuody. n. s. [from busy ami bothj.~] A vain, 
meddling, fantastical person. 

doing from house to house, tatlcrs ami busyhpdirt, arc the 
Canker and rust of idleness, as idleness is the rust of time. 

Up. Taylor, Holy Living. 

Busybddies and intermcddlcrs are a dangerous sort of people 
• to have to do withal. L’Estrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite servants, busy- 
bodies, dependants, and poor relations of all persons of condi¬ 
tion in the whole town. Spectator, No. 43 7. 

BUT.'j" conjunct, [bute, butan, Saxon; ibrmeiiy 
written bot, td distinguish it from the preposition 
but. Dr. Johnson considers but only as a con¬ 
junction ; whereas It is, in fact, a conjunction, 
preposition, adverb, and interjection; as Dr. Adam 
Smith long since ingeniously proved. His examples, 
assigned to, the conjunction, sometimes illustrate the 
word a$ a preposition and adverb; and are there¬ 
fore now separated. Nor has lie given every* 
meaning of the conjunction. ' f: Mr. Tooke contends, 
that but is the imperative of file Sax. beon-utan, 
to be out ; and^dol, of the £ax. bocati, to boot. But 
the Swi. verb n betau. However the word may 


BUT 

be derived, it has hitlrerto, in our dtetiohark*, been 
very inaccurately explained. . It is ptottOundcd 
bout in our ndythcru counties.! 

1. Except, y 

An emission of immatermte virtues we are a little doubtful 
to propound, it is so prodigious; but that it is *0 cOnsta’nti«r 
avouched by many. Bacon. 

2. Except then; had it not been that: in this sense 
we now write but that. See sense 8. ' 

And but infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times, hath something seix’d 
1 bs wish’d ability, he had himself 

The lands ami waters measur’d. Shakspenre, 

3. Yet; nevertheless. It sometimes only enforces 

■J'f: 

Then let him speak, and anv that slmll stnnd without shall 
hear his voice plainly; but yet made extreme sharp and exilsi 
like the unice of puppets: and yX*t the articulate sounds iff the 
words will not he confounded. • Bacon, Eat, Hist. 

Our wants arc many, and grievous to bo born, but quite of r 
another kind. Swift. " 

4. The particle which introduces the minor of a 
syllogism; now. 

If there be n liberty and possibility for a man to kill himself 
to-day, then it is not absolutely necessary that he shall live till 
to-morrow ; but there is such a liberty, therefore no such 
necessity. Bp. It rumba// against llnbhr:. 

Cod will one time or another make a ditFrrir.cc between the 
good and the evil, liitl there is little or 110 ditlersncc made 
in this world: therefore there must be another world, v,herein 
this dillerencc shall he made. H'atls, Lngi-k, 

5. Than, or that; according as the particles of nega- . 
lion 110 or riot are placed or understood in the 
sentence: when preceding but, implying than; 
when following it, that: as, the full moon was no 
sooner up, than he privately opened the gate of 
paradise; i. c. but he opened: There is no question, 

/ that the king of Spain will itol reform most of the 

f abuses, i. e. but he will reform. 

The full moon was no sooner up?and shining in all its bright¬ 
ness, but he privately opened the gate of Paradise. 

Guardian, No. 167. 

There is no question but the king of Spain will reform ntost 
of the abuses. Addison on Roly. 

6. But that; without Iliis consequence that. 

Frosts that constrain the ground. 

Do seldom their usurping power withdraw, 

But raging floods pursue their hasty luiud. Dryilcn. 

7. Otherwise than that. 

It ilmnot lie but nature hath some director, of infinite 
power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker, i. 6 3. 

Who shull believe, 

lint you misuse the reverence of your place ? Shakspcarc. 

8 . If it were not tor this; if it were not that. Ob¬ 
solete. iich 

Believe me, 1 had rather have lost my purse ail Id* 

Full of cruzados. And, hut my noble Moor .iirow, lie 

Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness, . Fret holder. 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough with the bit- 

To put him to ill-thinking. 

1 here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which but thou hast already, with all in;,] A pfullt used ill 
I would keep from thee. o^ut plenty by the 


. However 
ucction. 


howbeit; a word 


Miller. 


I do not *nbt but I have ‘ yellow flower with Much the 
But, to pursue the eml month of May. 

Unite your subjects butlcrjtoufr* appear. 

Aud pour their coiatl ot daises, hemlock Dear Guy. 

to. It is used. n . s , [butrepplc^e, Saxon.] A bcauti- 
words, and f RO namfcd bcetuiseit fust appears in the 
They made , 0 j' t J lc wafMU f or butter, 
master of the l 

3 *» 
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I fancied to myself a kind of ease in the change of die 
paroxysm; never suspecting M that the humour would have 
wasted itself. Drydcn. 

11. That. 'This seems no proper sen-c ip, thUpface. 
It is not therefore impossible, but 1 may alter^e complexion 

of mv play, to restore myself into the good graces of my fair 
criticss. . Drydcn, Anrenfig. Pnf. 

12. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing 
sentence j[s bounded or restrained'; only; Dr. John¬ 
son says* - Dr. Adam Smith, in the same example, 
explains it only. But it is apparently except s 
formidable to all, except his friends. 

Thus fights Ulysses, thus his fame extends, 

A formidable man, but to his friends. , Drydcn. 

*A particle of objection; yet it may be objected : it 
•' - has sometimes yet with it. 
ft. But fet, mndaiii — 

I do not lit v bul i/rt; it door allay , 

The good precedeiuc ; fie ijnon but net! 

. But pel is as a jnilour, to bring forth 

Sorin' monstrous nialeliictor. ShaLtpeaec, Ant. and drop. 

Must the heart.then have been formed and constituted, be¬ 
fore the blood was in being? Hut here again, the substance of 
the heart itself is most certainly made and nourished by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. 

ltentlcij. 

14. A particle of addition, or affirmation. 

Courage is the greatest security ; for it does most commonly 
safeguard the man, but alway. rescues the condition from an 
intolerable evil. Bp. 'Baylor, Holy Dying, iii. S. 

1$. Unless. 

All me ! said Paridell, the signs he sad: 

'■ And, /ml Cod turn the same to good soothsay, 

That lady’s safctic is sore to he dead. 

’, Spcitsi r, F. Q. iii. \iii. 50. 

1 must wait 

And watch withal; for, but T he deceit M, 

Our fine musician groweth amorous. 

Shnhtpmrc, Tam. of the Shrew. 

16. But for { without ;‘liad not this boon. 

Hash man ! forbear, but for some unbelief, ( 

My jov had been as final,/* my grief. IV nl!c: . 

Her hi .id was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

Which in a simple knot wa, ty’d above. Drydcn, Fab. 

- When tin: fair boy'receiv’d the gift of right. 

And, but for mischief, y on bail dy’d for spight. Dryilru. 

17. Bui if; unless. Obsolete, ft is common in our 
old writers, mul especially in Spenser. 

J woi breake thy head bul i/tlmu get thee lienee. 

l’itu/ 1 , F/ourrxfrom l inline, (iryy.) 

Xo living aide for her 011 earth appeares, • 

But yftlie heavens lielpe redresse her wrong. 

Sparser, F. (i. iv. vii. jy. 


But.-a- prep. [Sax. butan In and titan, ly and tc ilh 
Wing often synoniin.nis.j Without; except; as 
San^he Lat. pud a, and the Fr. hors. This also was 
‘ f ten hot, Without regard of the distinction 
fn bush11,. nameti. Bot drcitl, without dread,” 
Pale Grief m<t, os8> t() Kd . „ f Anc . J V ,ctry. 

Uir SKY. fi'ij. [V*V, ye gods, but perjur’d Lycon ? 

Sec Bosky.] Ynch storms of rage, fat Lv eon? 
grown with trees. 1 left one so black, but Lycon? 

How bloodily the sun lit Sm<!h ' " mt Bippoly/its. 

Above yon busty hill 1 6 ”>riiUed, and we June no objection 
Ulivixi-l. . i r , " . ‘issages, by our ignorance in fads 

It Vt s - J,m ' the 1110 Swift. 

r. Johnson says. He might j.enrly synohimous with 

s. lint, i n f uct> t j J(j ct y ni( ]j K j, A . Sniith. 


B. Jontun. 


BUT 

Botoebut now I left. v Drydcn. 

A genius so elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley’s was but 
necessary to make Finder speak English. " Drydcn. 

Did but men consider the true 'notion of God, he would 
appear to be full of goodness. Tillolion. 

The mischiefs or Harms that gome byplay, inadvertency, or 
ignorance, are not at all, qyjjw! very gently,’ to be taken notice 
of . Locke on Education. 

It is evident m the instance T gave bid now. , Locke. 
If a reader examines Horace’s Art ofFOetry, he will find but 
very few precepts in it, which lie may not metjt.with in Aristotle. 

Adduon, Spcrl. 

Bur.# inter j. An exclamation of surprise or admira¬ 
tion. 

Good heavens, but sins is handsome! Admn Smith. 

BUir.f n. s. [Cell, but, a bound; old Fr. bot; 
piodern, bout..') A boundary. 

But, il I uskVou what 1 mean by that word, you will answer, 

I mean tlit, or that thing, you cannot tell which: but if I job! 
it with the words in construction and sen-e, as, but I will not, 
a but of wine, b„t and boundary, the ram will but, shoot at but’ 
the meaning of it w ill he as ready to j 011 as anv other word. ’ 
„ r . f. ' Ilolda. 

Hut. V. V. rin soa language.] Tlu: end of any plunk 
which joins to another on (lie outside of a ship, 
under water. Harris. 

To But.# a. [old Fr. buter.) 

1. To touch at the one end. ! Cotgnny. 

-• To utter an exception, [from the conjunction.] 

Lieut. Do you think 1 may live? 

Plats. Yes, you may live; hut —.- 

b‘"". finely built it, doctor. Bautm. mul Ft. Hum. lAcutrnnu>. 
Bui'-knd. II. s [from but and end.) 'I’he blunt end of 
any thing; the end upon which it rests. 

The reserve of fool galled their foot with several vollics, and 
then fell 011 them with the biit-nulx of their muskets. 

Clarendon. 

Illy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, lmt the but- 
end remains in my hands. ArhuSmot, John Bull. 

Some of the soldiers accordingly pushed them forwards with 
the but-ends of their pikes, into my rearli. 

. . Swift. (iuUiocrs I'tt/v. 

BUTOIfEH.-f «• s. [ boufiur , hr, derived by 

Menage from buccca, by others, from the Gr.MiHrj, 
a slay a of rattle.) 

1. One that kills animals to sell their flesh. 

'Hie shepherd and the butcher both may look upon one sheep 
with pleasing conceits. Sidney. 

I ienee he learnt the butcher 's guile. 

How to cut your thro.it, and smite; 

I .ike a htilchtr doom’d lor life 

in his month to wear Ilia knife. Swiff. 

2. One thul^is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are bestowed on conquerors, who, for 
the most part, are but the great butcher u of mankind. Locke. 

To Iju'lchkr. v. a. [from the noun.] To kill; to 
murder. 

In suticring tlms thy brother to be slaughter’d, 

Thou shcwcat the naked pathway to thy life, 

J caching stern murder how to butcher thee. 

... . , 1 Shahpcarc, Rich. II. 

uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And shamefully by you my hopes are butcher’d. Maktpcare. 

The poison and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wants brains to save him. Drydcn, Don Seiba- t. 
Bu'tchuii-iuhd.# 11. s. [from butcher ant) bird.) 

In ornithology, the English name of .the lanius, 
the smallest of all theJ£uropeuu birds of prey, yet 
1 very fierce and destructive. Chambers. 

Birirctiiiii-rov.# n. s % [from butcher and row.) The 
place where butej^fe sell their meat; the row of 
shamble--. - *' *' 

As beef, that bt{/cher-ro0%ust see.? 

* Mir.for Magutratet, p. jiy. \ 



BUT 


B U T 


IIow large a shambles and butvher-rbw would such make 1 

IVhiUork, Manner* ofme'Kngtish |>. 97. , 

Bu'tchers-broom, or Km:TMoti.x.'n.<t. fruscus, Lpt.] 
The roots 41-0’sometimes used in medicine, anti 
the green shoots are ejjit and bound into bundle*, 
and sold to the butcj nn^ who use it as besoms, to 
sweep their blocks; fromwhcnce it had- the name 
/of butclurs-broCfs. Miller. 

Bu'TCUEtiuttJjps. n. s. [from butcherly .] A brutal, 

cruel, savage, butcherly manner. 

B u'tc H e nLv^ s 'ttdj. [from butcher .] Cruel; bloody; 

grossly and clumsily barbarous. 

There is a way which, bronghP into schools, would take 
away this butcherly fear in making at Latin. 4 

Aseham, Schoolmaster. 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! a Shakspeare. 

Bi/tchehy.'I' n. t. [hr. bottcherie.'\ 

1. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, so ignorant in modern butchery, Jias cut up 
half an hundred heroes, and quart (Ved five or six miserable 
lovers, iu every tragedy lie has written. J’ujjc. 

t. Murder; cruelty; slaughter. 

If thou delight to \ iew thy heinous deeds, 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shatmpearr , Rich. J t. 

Sir Jolmllei'lon replied, that such intentioits a ere bloody and 
butchery, far unfitting sd noble a personage, who should desire 
to bleed for reputation, not lor lite. 

Sir H. Sackeille's Letter, Guardian, No. i;v . 

The .butchery, and the breach of hospitality, is represented iu 
this fable under the mask of friendship. 1.' list range. 

Can he a son to soft remorse incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery dcliclit ? Dn/den. 

3. The place where animals are killed; where blood 
is shotl. 

This is no place, this house is but a butchery; 

Abhor it, feqr it, do not enter it. Shakspeare, As you Like it. 

IHJ'TLKR.-f* v. s. \Jmiteillcr, Fr. Low Lat. 
bnticidariiK, formed from bulta ; bolder, or boli/rr, 
old English, liotn bottle.; he that is employed in 
the care of bottling liqueurs.] A servant in a ■ 
family employed in furnishing the table. 

ltuth es target to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 

Bu'ti.euage. /i. s. [from butler .] The duty upon 

wine imported, claimed by the king’s butler. 

Those, ordinary finances are casual or uncertain, as he the 
escheats, the customs, butternge, and impost. Bacim. 

Bu / TT,ERsnii>.'j~ n. s. [from butler .] The office of a 
butler. 

lie restored the chief butler unto his butfcrshiji again. 

Genesis, xl. 41. 

As my deserts could wish, and more, the truth to tell, * 
Chief fndlership of Normandy unto me fell. 

Mir.fur Magistrates, p. 4X4. 

Bu'tment. n. s. [aboutement , Fr.] That part of the 
arch which joins it to the upright pier. 

The supporters or hutments of the said arch cannot sutler so 
much violence, as in the precedent flat posture. H utton. 

Bt/'ISHAFT. n. s. [from but and shaft.1 An arrow*. 

The blind boy’s tmtshaft. Shaks/uare. 

BUTT™, r. [but, Fr.] 

r. The place on which the mark to be shot at is 
placets 

lie calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize ; 

The groom his. fellow groom at butts defies. 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. Dryden. 

2. The point tit which the endeavour is directed. # 

Be not afraid though you do see me wcapon’d; • 

Here is my journey’s end; here is my butt, 

The very sea-mark of my journey’s end. Shakspeare, Othello. 

3. The object of aim j the tiling against which any 
attack is dipetted. 

vol. r. 


V 


The papists were the most common-place, and the butt against 
whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. 

4. A man u$ou whom the company breaks their 

jest*. ■- v, " 

I pluyett'h sentence or two at my l&tt, which I thought very 
smart, wheu iny ill genius suggested to hun such a reply a> 
got all the laughter on his side. Spectator, No. 1 jj. 

5. A blow' given by a horned animal. 1 

6 . A stroke given in fencing. 

n ... j- - n .-j. 

if disputes arise ' 

Among the champions Ibrtlie prize: 

To prove who gave the fairer butt 

John shews tile chalk on Robert’s coat. Prior. 

BUTT. n. $. [hntc, Saxon.] A vessel; a barrel con¬ 
taining one hundred and twenty six gallons of wine; 
a butt contains one hundred tind eight gallons of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty-two' hundred 
weight is a butt of curraiTts. 

1 escaped upon a butt of sJck, which the sailors heaved 
overboard. Shakspeare. 

To Burr. v. a. [hotten, Dutch.] Tp strike with the 
head, as horned animals. 

Conic, leave your tears: a brief farcwcl: the beast 
with mam heads butts me away. Shakspeare, Coriolamis. 

Nor wars are seen. 

Unless, 11)1011 the green. 

Two harmless lambs are hutting one the other. Wotton. 

A snow-white steer,* 1 >efore thy altar led, 0 

Butts with his threatening brows, and bellowing stand*. 

Dryden, ,/Cneid. 

A ram will butt with his head, though he be brought up 
tame, and net er saw that manner of fighting. 

Hay, on the Creation, 

BUTTER. 11. [butcejic, Sax. butyrum,^ at.] 

1. An unctuous substance made by agiluling^hc cream 
of milk till the oil separates from the w hey. 

And he took butter and milk^ and the calf which lie had 
dressed, and set before them. Genesis, wiii. 8. 

Butter of Antimony. A chymical preparation, 
made by uniting the acid Spirits of sublimate cor¬ 
rosive with rogulus of antimony. It is u great 
ctmsiick. Ilqtpis. 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and sublimate Cor¬ 
rosive. This preparation continually emits turtles. 

Harris. 

To Bt 'tier. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To smear or oil with butter. 

’Tfcns her brother, that, iu pure kindness to his Itorsi, 
buttered his hay. Shukspcare, K. Liar. 

Words butter no parsnips. L'Estinnye. 

2. To cncrcitse the stakes every throw, or every game; 
it emit term among gamesters. 

It isa fine simile, in one of Mr. Congreve’s prologues,winch 
compares a writer to a buttering g.mnj^tcr, timt stuki- all his 
whining upon one cast; so that if he loses the last iluow, lie 
is sure to lie undone. Addison, J’lieh older. 

BuViEitiu Jtp. n. s. Afinvl; the tainc with the bit¬ 
tern. 

BirYrERiiUH. n. s. [ peta sites, Lai.] A plant used iu 
medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the 
sides of ditches. Miller. 

Bu'tterflow er. ». s. A yellow flower withwfiich the 
fields abound in tin* month of May. 

Let weeds instendof butlcrjlain'ri appear. 

And meads, instead of daises, hemlock bear Gay, 

Br'nTHi-LY. n. s. [buctopj-lejc, Saxon.] A beauti¬ 
ful insect, so naafed bccouse^t first apjgartj iu the 
beginning of the season for butter. 
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El Moon - that damsel, In her heavenly might. 

She turn’d into a winged hvdterfly, • «... 

In the wide air to make Iter wandering flights 

■' ’ Spenser, Afuiopolmot. 

Toll old tales; and laugh - - 
At gilded hutferfliet s and hear poor rogues ’ ' 

Talk of court news. ' Shahjmrc, K. Lear. 

And to hotel that as he east his eye 
Among the colworts on a butterfly. 

He saw false Reynard. Dn/den, Fables. 

That which seems to be a powder upon the wings of a but- 
hrfly, is an Innumerable company of extreme small feathers, 
not to be discerned without u microscope. their. 

Bl" l^T.R is. v. s. Alt instrument of steel, set in a 
wootlen handle, u-etl in paring; the foot, or cutting 
the hool, oi a horse. ’ Farrier's Did. 

BuSrPKium.il. v. s. [from baiter and mill.'] The whey 
that is separated from the cream when butter is 
' ■ Itiude. ' 

A young man, fallen into *1 ulcerous consumption, devoted 
liiiaselito buttenuib I, by which sole diet he recovered. 

liarrcif on < ons/nnnf/oi/s. 
The scurvy ofmanner, is t.nvd In acids;’ as, fruits lemons, 
oranges, bu/terim/t,') and alkaline spirits hurt them. 

Arhutfntat on Du f. 

Tii'VrnrtPlti.vr. //. s. [from batter and print .] A piece 
ol carved wood, used to mark butter. 

A biilterpnnt, in which were engraven figures of all nts 
and -bes, applied to the lump of hntter, left on it the figure. 

* JsOfI r, 

Bu'n'rnfooTH. a. s. [from butler and tooth .J The 
groat broad foreteeth. 

BitVyt.tnvij'T.# n.s. [from butter and tvi/'e.] A wo- 
jnttti that prejtares or sells butler; an expression 
yet in us*in the north of England. 

Divers it>f the (|ueen’s and the said duchess’s kindred and 
servants, and a bitthrmfe, were indicted of misprision of trea¬ 
son, a. concealing this fact. 

let. limber/, Jhst. of K. Hen. VllJ. p.4; ,. 

Bi.'Vmtwo.'rvx. a. s. [ from batter and ivtnuan.] a\| 
woman that sells butter. \| 

'longue, I must put v«ft into a huHrewnm/m'^ mouth, and 
buy mvselt another of ilajazet’s mute, if j on prill tie me into 
thc-e pi l’d-. Shntspenre, All's ire!:. 

BtiVrr.nvvoiiT. a. s. A plant: the .same wills sn,’>eh . 
UlAieuv. ei!j. | from ba.ller.'] Having the appearanee 
or tjit;:’.it’is* of blitter. 

nnnv i omcrtiMi* into hot cliolorlck liuinoinx than 
its button} jT.m. I [art (if on ( 'uimunjitions. 

Hit' k*s! oi!>, thick*, nod hy onld, luivo a white colour ; and 
milk has 't> wliitene^ Ironi the cjuseui^ fibres,*and its 

bntlciy oil. FA*//<r, on the I Jinn on/s. 

Bi/ttErv.'^ >1. s. [from butter .- or, according to 
Skinner, from boater, Fr. to place or lay ftp.] The 
room where provisions are laid.up. 

fio, sirrah, take them to the batten/. 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shtikspearc. 

All that need a cool and fresh temper, as 1 cllars, punti ie 
and butteries, to the north. IVo/tu, 1, 

1 prav you bring your hand to the buttery-bar, and let it 
tlrink. Sbakspeare, Tw. Xiobt. 

1 know you were one could keep 
The Indtefy-hateh still lock’d, and save the drippings. 

, it. Joiisnn , Alchemist. 

Every person, failing or neglecting then to perform the said 
exercise,, shall thereon have his name struck out of the but' 
tciy-bonk of the college on hall whereof he is a member. 

Life of Dr. Humph. Trficdujc, p. *17. 
My guts ne’er suiter’ll from a college cook, 
nl v name ne’er enter’d in a buUcry-huhk. 

, Drainsh»i, Jjfan of Taste. 

Lu rrucK. n. s. [supposed by Skinner to come from 
aboutie, hr. inserted by Junius without etymology.] 
The romp; the part near the tail. 

* ■' 10 
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It is like a barber’s choir,' that fits all buttocks Shakspenre. 
Such as were'hot able, to stay‘themselves, should be lioldcn 
up hy others of more strength, ruling behind them upon the 
buttocks of the horse. Ku/dtcs, Hist of the Turks. 

The tail of a fox was never made for ttac/<«nuet*of:m ajfe. 

L’ Kstrnnge, Fables. 

BUTTON. n. s. [/tof&ifcWelsh ; bouton , Fr,] 

1. A cateh, or small ball,T>y which the dress of matt 
is fastened. 

Pray you, undo this button. SlinUpeiirc, K. Lear. 

I mention those ornaments, because of the inupUcity ol the 
shape, want of ornaments, but tuns, loops, goldUtnd silver lace, 
they must have been cheaper than ours. A mil I him! uu Coins. 

2. Any knob or ball, fastened to a smaller body. 

We fastened to the marble certain wires ami a button. Boyle. 
rVrir from its humble Sod I rear’d this flower,^ 

Suckled and cheer’d, with air, and sun, and shower; 

Soft on the paper rnll'its leaves 1 spread, 

Bright with tile gilded button tipt its head. V'epe. Dime or!. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the sprue:. 

Too oft ‘before their buttons be disclos’d. Studs pea re, Hamlet. 

13iAto\. 11 . s. [eel/ iaas marinas.] The sea urchin, 
which is a kind of crnbfisli that lias prickles instead 
of feet. /lias-.cor/li. 

To Bl Vion.'I' v. a. [from the noun. Fr. also bout011 tier, 
to bud or open out; also to button or clasp. Cot- 
grave.J 

1. To dress; to clothe. 

. One vv ho,e kird heart is button'd up with steel. Shiiksprar <. 

lie gave his legs, arm, ami breast, to his ordinary servant, to 
but ton and dress him. iloifon. 

2. To fasten with buttons; ns, be buttons his coat. 
BiVtvon jioi.i;. n.s. [from button and bole.] The loop 

in which the button of the clothes is caught. 

H l,ct me take you u buttimbute lower. 

Sfutl sf erne, Love's L Lost. 
I’ll please the maids of honour, if I ran ; 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 

1 will my skill in hnltonholes display, 

And brag how oft f shift inc every day. 

llramsion, Man of Taste. 
Hi An in.maker.'* a. s. [from ballon arid tiia/ur.] Ho 
who makes or sells buttons. 

It was tricked up with agre.it many long ropes ol vv Linden 
bead, hanging upon it, and somewhat resembling tlu: furniture 
of a ii’it/oii-iJi/iker'i shop. Mouiidrell's Travels, p. 13. 

Bl ITTIIESS.’//. s. [from abrntir, Fr.] 

1. A prop; a wall built to support another wftll, and 
stiiudino out. 

11 , m 

No jutting In re, 

Jluttrfss, not coigne of vantage, but this bird ; 

Hath made his pendant bed,and procrcant cradle. Sbaksprure. 

Fruit trees, set upon a wall against the sun, between elbows 
or buttresses of stone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. 

Bacon. 

But wc inhabit a weak city here, 

Which buttresses and props hut scarcely bear. Drydcn, Jvv. 

2. A prop; a support. 

• It will concern 11s to examine the force of this plea, which 
our adversaries are still setting up against us, as the ground 
pillar and buttress of the good old cause of non-conformity. 

South. 

To BiAtress. v. a. [from the noun.] To prop ; 
to support. 

Bi'twink. n.s. The name of a bird. Diet. 

ButyraTxous. cttlj. [butymm, Lai. butter.] Having 
t the qualities of butter. 

Chyle has the same principles us milk; a viscidity from the 
caseous parts, and an oilincss from the butyraccous parts. 

Flayer. 

Bu'tyrous. cttlj. [butgrwn, Lnt.J Having the pro¬ 
perties of butter. *:•* 



BUY 

ItJ oily red part is front the bniyroys, partjbof chyle. 

F/oyer, on lbe Humours. 

BU'XOM.f ad/. . [boepnn, Sax. frotri lmj an > to 
bend. Tt originally signified obedient , as John pc 
Trevisn, a clergyman, tells his patron that he is 
4< obedient and buxom tS^fjjtTl his commands.” In an 
. old form of marriage, used before the reformation, 
the bride promised to be “ obedient and buxom , in 
bed •aud.afeboard from which expression, not well 
understood, its prosedt meaning seems to be de¬ 
rived. Spenser connects it with its original ben/, 
and thus exhibits the fore* of the expression* as 
strongly as that in the form vf marriage, or rptlier 
more strouglv ; for the words in the old form are 
t; bonnir and buxom,” which J)r. Johnson has not 
noticed. .See Bovaih. Spenser describes many 
falling into mischief, all for they noulde be bn.tome 
and bent." Shcp. Cal. Sept. ver. 149 ; where his con¬ 
temporary commentator explains the words “ jnccke 
and obedient.”] 

I. Obedient: obsequious; yielding. 

lie (lid treat I down am) disgrace all the Jinglidi, and set up 
and countenance the Irish; thinking thereby to make thim 
more tractable and buxtpi to his government. 

Spenser, on Ireland. 

Then with quirk fail 

Winnows the buxom a ; r. Milton, P. T.. 

a. Cay ; lively; brisk, . 

I’m born 

Again a Irish child of the bn vow morn, 

lleir of tin- fir-t beams. Cinskiiiu, /‘onus, ji.iot. 

y.ephjr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her one.- a eiaying. 

Till’d her with thee, 11 daughter fair, * 

So h::x,mi, blithe, and ileliomi.iir. Milton , L'Allegro. 

Sturdy swa'iii, 

In 1 lei.11 array, for rustick dam e prepare, 

Mivt with the ho..out damsel, liand in hand. Phillips. 

3. Wanton; jolly. 

Almighty Jove descends, and pours 
l..io Ids h.ixioe bride bis fruitful showers. Dryden , l ug. 

fcihe lei,giu d the rites of Karelins ! its’ d aloud. 

And to the liitrum god the virgin soss’d. Dri/din, It,. 

Bu'xo.vu.v.'j’ mix. I from bierom.] 

1. Dutifully: obediently. Of this olil. meaning of the 
adverb Dr. Johnson has taken no notice. 

1 , without noise or rrie, 

M\ plaint make all biixoni/y. 

To piitton all wrath awaie. Gower, Con/. Am. B, 2. 

2. Wantonly; amorously. , 

Bu'xojtNEss.'j' ». s. [Sax. bucj'umneppo.] Written 

formerly bughsomeness, Inthsommess, and bou'somcncss; 
alt referriblc to btijan, to bend or bow. See Ver- 
stegan, llestit. of Antiij. p.231. Dr. Johnson has 
denned this word by svanlonnrss and amorousness ; 
of which meaning, however, he produces no exam¬ 
ple. Our old language presents the word in the 
sense of meekness anti obedience. 

That thee is -ente, rereyve in buxumnt use. 

Chancer , Good Counsel. 
Pliablemss or huimomcitess, to wit, humbly stooping or bow¬ 
ing do a 11, in sign of obedience. Verstegan. 

Whom the divine bnxunmcs for his ineffable justice hath now 
late taken to his grace. Arnold's Chronicle, Sign. L. iii. b. 
lb BUY.'{' v. a. prelev. I bought; I have bought.* 
[Goth, bugian, to buy, bau/il, particip. Sax. btjau.] 

1. To purchase; to aequire by paying a price; to 
obtain for money, or something equivalent; to pro¬ 
cure by sale, not gift or theft. 


BUZ 

They must thy up no corn growing within twelve miles of 
Geneva, that so the filling of their magazine* may not preju¬ 
dice their martlet. ^ Addison on Italy. 

2. To pay. dearly for, in the sense of abij. Sec To 

Any, Dr. Johnson thinks tliat Shakspcure, in tho 
following passage, wrote, the word Viy, us’a contrac¬ 
tion of ttbif. But see To Bv. 1 

Nn), then lliou mock’st me. T’liou shall buy this dear, 

If ever 1 thy face by daylight see. Shahspcnre, Mids. .V. Dr. 

3. To procure some advantage by something that de¬ 
serves it, or at some price. 

1 have bought 

Golden opiniors from all sorts of people. 

• _ Shakspcure, Macbeth. 

Pent to linger 

Bur with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakspearr, Coriot. 

I'lea-nre with praise, and dagger they would buy, 

And with a foe that would not^only fly. Denham. 

4. To regulate by money; in this sense it has parti¬ 
cles annexed. 

You, anil all the kings of Christendom, 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 

Dreading the curse that money may buy 01,t. 

Shukspr nrr, K. John. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetoriik, or riche:, when 
they would terrify, disMiudc, or buy off roust inure ? South. 

I'u Uirv. v. tt. To treat about tt purchase. 

I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following. S/iats/uuic, Mcrrh. of renter. 

Bi/vi;ii. n. s. [from To buy.] I te that buys; a pur¬ 
chaser. 

When a piece of art i> set In lore us, let the first caution he, 
not to ask who made if, lest the fame ol tile author do cjpti- 
\.ite the fancy of tile buyer. fl'ollou’s Arrhdrrtuie. 

Buz.'X : interject. [The etymology and origin of this 
phrase is uncertain,] An exclamation, often used, 
in modern times, when a person begins to relate 
wind was generally known Indore; and is by some 
of the commentators on Skkkspi are supposed to, bo 
the meaning of Hamlet. 

Col. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Ilniii. Urn, bun! Shukspearc, 

lb BUZZ. v.n. [hizzeit, Tcitt. to growl. Junius.] 

1. To hum ; to make a noise like bees, (lies, or wasps. 

And all the chamber filled was with Hies, 

Which buzzed all about, anti made such sound. 

That they encumber'd all men’s ears and eyes, 

Like At any swarms of bees assembled round. Spenser. I'. <1 

There he more wasps, that buzz about Ids nose. 

Will make this sting the sooner. Shuhspcure, Hen. I III. 
For stiH the (lowers ready stand. 

One buzzes round about, 

One light one tastet, gets in, gets out. Such/,in; 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 

Xor on your lips distill’d their golden dew; 

Yet have we oft discover'd, in their stead, 

A swarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. J'opc. 

We join, like flies and wasps, in buzzing about wit Swift, 

2. To wliisper: to prate to. 

There is such confusion in my pnw’rs. 

As after some oration fairly spolyg 
Bv a beloved prince, there doth appear 

Among the buzzing multitude. Shakspcure, Mcrcfi. tif Prince. 

3. To sound heavy and low. 

Herewith *arose a bu-.zmg noise among them, as if fj had 
been the rustling sound of the sea afar ofK Hayward. 

To Buzz. v. tt. To whisper; to spread secretly. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, 

That is not quickly buzz'd into hi* cars? Shukspcare, llich. II. 

I will buzz abroad such prophecies, 

That Edward shall be tearful of his life. Shakspeare, II(tt. PI. 
»3 8 2 . 




Did you not hour 
A buzzing of a separation 

Between the king niul Catherine? Sbalcspearc; Hen. VIII. 

They might Auzz and whisper it one to another, and, silently 
u itlidrnvving from the presence of the apostles, .they then lift 
up their voices, and noised it about the city. 5 ' 

Bentley, Serm. p.uo. 

Bu/z.'f' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The noise of a bee or fly. 

What a noise and a buz does the pitiful little gnat make, and 
how sharply, does it sting ! South, Smuons, viii. ioj. 

2. A hunt; a whisper; a talk. 

The hive of a city or kingdom is in best condition when 
there is least noise or buzz in it. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

"Where I found the whole outward room in a buzz of poli¬ 
tick. Addison, Sprit. 

Ilu'zzAJti).'!" 71. s. [old Fr. hazard; modern, bnaard.'] 
jjj, A degenerate or mean species of hawk. 

More pity that the englezhould be umwlM, < 

While kites and buzzards pfpy at liberty. 

Shakspcarc, Rich. II /. 
lire noble buzzard ever pleas’d me be-t; 

Of small renown, true : for, not to lie, 

W'c call him but a hawk by courtesy. 

Dryden, Ilind and Panther. 

2. A blockhead ; a dunce. 

Those blind buzzards, who, in late years, of wilful malicious¬ 
ness, w onld neither learn themselves, nor could teach other- any¬ 
thing at all. Asrham, Schoolmaster. 

Bv'zz^ftn.# (til), [from the substantive.] Senseless; 
stupid; mulisccrning. 

Those who thought no heucr of the living God, than of a 
buzzard idol. Mdton, Eieouor/asles , oil. t. 

Thus J reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where 1 choose. 

• Donne, Poems, p. 47. 

Bt.’ zznt. n.s. [from buzz.'] A secret whisperer. 

Her brother is in secret come from l'ranee, 

And wants not buzzer, to infest, hi- ear 
With petulant speeches of liis father’s death. 

Shahsprare, Haiidei 

BY.-f- prep. [bi, bi£, fiaxon, from the Ciotli. hi. l'r.^ 
T'heotisc. bi. But Mr. Tooke thinks that the word 
owes its origin to the Sax. byb, tin* imperative of 
boon, to be. This preposition, he observes, is fre¬ 
quently, but not always, u«ed with ail abbreviation 
of construction; the instrument, cause, or agent, 
being understood, Div. of Parley, vol. i. p. 402.] 
j. It notes the agent. 

Tlie Moor is with child by sou, I.-iuncelot. Sha/ spia. e. 
The grammar of a language is sometimes to bcV.irefully 
sludlCd by a grow-11 man. I.-, hr. 

Death’, what the guiltv fear, the pious crate. 

Sought by the wretch, and vanquish’d by the braCe. UarUt. 

2. It notes the instrument, uiyd is eonmonly used 
after a verb neuter, where wvV/i would be put alter 
an active; its, he killed her isith tt sword; she died b\j 
a sword. 

But by Pelides’ arms wlicn Hector fell. 

He t hose iEneas, and he chose as well. Dryden, 1 'irg. 

3. It notes the cause of any eflec^. 

I viuwt, by no presumption led. 

Your revels of the night. m Band. 

Ilu woe the soul to daring action steals, 

By woe in plaint less patience it excels. Savage. 

q. It notes the means by which any tiling is performed, 
or obtained. 

You must think, if we give you aiW thing, wc hope to gain 
G/ you. _ Shnkspearr, Cortot. 

__ Happier ! had 11 suffic'd hint to have known 
Good by itsi if. and evil not at all. Milton, P.L. 

The heart knows that by itself, wtiich nothing in the florid 
besides can give it any knowledge of. “ South. 


We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of proposition* by 
sensation and reflection. Watts, Logick. 

5. It shews the manner of an action. 

t have not patience; she consumes the time 
I11 idle talk, and owns - her false belief: 

Seize her Ay force, and bear her hence unheard. 

y ; Dryden , Dan Silas f. 

l’his right had more weijffit with him, as by good luck not 
above two of that venerable body were fallen asleep. Addison. 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 

He saw Ids branching horns, and alter’d lodiff i Addison. 

6 . It has a signification, noting the method in which 
any successive action is, performed, with regard to 
time or quantity. , 

The best for you, is to re-examine the cause, and to try it 
cvVn point Appoint, argument by argument, with all the exact¬ 
ness you can. 1 looker, Pref. 

We are not to stav all together, but to come by him where 
lie stands, tty ones, by twos, and by threes. Shahspeare , ( 'wiol. 

He calleth them forth Ay one, and Ay one, by the mime, us he 
pleasetli. though seldom the order lie inverted. Bacon. 

Tlio,captains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, 
and so by pieces to c» rry it away, that the enemy should not gel 
so great a spoil. K miles. 

Common prudence would direct me to take them all out, 
and examine them one Ay one. Route. 

Others wijl soon take pattern and encouragement by tour 
building; and so house by house, street by street, there will at. 
lust be finished a magnificent city.* Spruit. 

Explor’d her, limb by limb, ami fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden, Fab. 

Thus year Ay year they pass, and day by day , 

Till omc ’twas 011 the morn of chearlitl May, 

The young Avniilia- Dryden, Hi. 

I’ll gaze for ever on t‘iy godlike father. 

Transplanting one Ay one into my life, 

Hi- bright perfections, till I shine like him. Addison, ('a/a. 

Tn't the blows bo Ay pauses laid on. Loche, 

*7. It notes the quantity had sit one time. 

Bullion will sell Ay the ounce for six shillings and five-pence 
undipped money. Lotte. 

What we take daily Ay pound', is at least of as much impor¬ 
tance as what we take seldom, and only Ay grains and spoon¬ 
fuls. Arbuthnot on At. Pref. 

The North, by myriads, pours her mighty sons; 

(ireat nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of linns. Pope. 

8. At, or in; Holing place: it is now perhaps only 
used before the words ara, or t cater, and land. 
Thi- gins a remnant of a meaning now little 
know n. Ih) once expressed situation; as, by ueft, 
westward. 

We see the great effects of battles by sea; the battle of Ac¬ 
tinia decided the empire of the world. Bacon, Essays. 

Ame, and the man, I sing, who, forc’d by fate, 

Expell'd, at d exil'd, left the Trojan shore; 

hung labours both Ay sen ami laud he Imre. Dryden, Virgit. 

I would‘have fought by land, where I was stronger: 

You hinder’d it; yet, when 1 fought at sea, 
forsook me fighting. Dryden, Ail Jar Lore. 

By Itiiul, Ay water, they rent w their charge. Pope. 

9. According to; noting permission. 

It is lawful, both by the laws of nature and nations, and by 
•the law divine, which is the perfection of tin* other two. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

ic. According to; noting proofl 

The present, or like, system of the world cannot possibly 
have been eternal, by the first proposition; and, Without Gou, 
it could not naturally, nor fortuitously, emerge out of chaos, 
by the third proposition. Bentley. 

The faculty, or desire, being infinite, by the preceding pio- 
position, may contain or receive both these. Chrync. 

* n. After; according to; noting imitation or coulbr- 
mity. 

The gospel gives us such taws, as every man, that under¬ 
stands himself, would chnsc to live by. Pillolson, 

lu the divisions I hav.c nu de, I luve endeavoured, the best I 
could, to govern my self % the diversity of matter. Locke. 



This ship, by good lock, fell into their hands at last, and - 
served as a model to build others by. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

12. From; noting ground of judgement; or compa¬ 
rison. 

Tims, hi/ the musick, we may know. 

When noble wits a limning go,’ 

Through groves that on Pnntwnis grow. Waller. 

Jiy what he has done, before the war in which he was en¬ 
gaged, we may expert what he will do after a peace. Dry den. 

The son of Hercules he justly seems, 

Jiy his broad'sAouldcrs a .I g'gantic limbs. Drydcn. 

Who’s that stranger Ill/ Ins warlike port, 

His fieressdemeunor, and erected look, 

■ lie’s of no vulgar note. Dry den. At/, for Lore. 

Judge the ev?nt 

Ily what has pass’d. • Drydcn, S/j. JFrinr. 

The punishment is not to be measured by the greatness or 
smalbiC'S of the matter, but by the opposition it carries and 
stands in, to that respect and submission that.is due to the 
father. I. 

By your description or the town, I imagine it to lie under 
some great enchantment. J’oyc, J.cll. 

By wli.it I have always heard and yrad, I take tl*c strength 
or a nation — Sn ;/'/. 

13. It notes tlic* sum of the difference between two 
things compared. 

Meantime die stands provided of a Lains, * 

More young and vigorous two by twenty sprhlgs. Drydin. 
lift- brother Hirers, 

Ere this, lies shorter by tne head at Pumfrct. 

Howe, Jane Sboir. 

Bv giving the denomination to lev, quantities of elver bi/Hne 
twentieth, you take from them their due. ’ i.mii. 

1 .), It notes e.-i-operation. 

By her iie had two children . t one birth. 

■S s/ieare, /feu. IT. 

15. i'or : noting eontimuincc of time. 1 his sense is 
md now in use. * 

Ferdinand and IsaivIJa recovered the king loin of Grnn.id.i 
from the Moors; having been in possession thereof by tile spec 
of seven hundred wars. ISneoii, /ten. i'll. 

1 6- As soon :is ; not later than ; noting time. 

lit/ this, the son - of Constantine which lied, 

Ambrisf* and Uther, did ripe years attain. Sp.nsee, r. a. 

Ileetor, by the filth hour of the sun, 

Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 

To morrow mormug call some knight to arms. 

Sbnlspenre, Tr. and I'rc* . 
He err’il not; for, by this, the lieav’nly (Kinds 
Down from a sky of juspur lighted now 

In paradise. Milieu. 

These lias e their course to finish round the earth 
By morrow ev hiing. Milton, 1\ L. 

The angeliek guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man : Ibr, of his state by this they knew. * Milton, V. I.. 

lty that time a siege is carried on two or three days, 1 mnsil- 
together lost and bewildered in it. Addison, S/irel. 

By this time, the very foundation was removed. Swi/I. 
By the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded so far, as to accuse and fine the 
consuls. ,N \rijt. 

I7. Beside; noting passage. , 

Many beautiful places standing along the sea-shore, make 
the town appear longer than it is, to those that sail by it. 

Addison, on I/ah/. 

lS. Beside; near to; in presence; noting proximity 
of place. 

So thou niay’st say, the kins lies by a beggar, if a beggar 
dwell near him ; or the church stands by thy labour, if thy 
tuhotir stand by the church. Sbukspenre. 

Here lie comes liinajself; * 

If he he w orth miy man’s good voice. 

That good man sit dow 11 by him. H. ./orison, Cnhlinc. 

A spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by some,, were herds 
Of cattle gracing. . Mi.'lon, P. L. 

II 


Stay by,net; thou art resolute and faithful; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden^ Don. Sebast. 

19. Before himself, herself of themselves, it notes the 
absence of all others. 

Sitting in some place, by himself, let him translate into En¬ 
glish his former lesson. Asrhnm, Schoolmaster. 

Sojymmi rvVtlvcd to assault the breach, after he had, by him¬ 
self, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 

Kindles, History of the Turks. 

I know not whether he will annex his discourse to hisappen- 
dix, or publish it by itself, or at all. Boyle, Spring off he Air. 

He will imagine, that the king, and lus ministers,-sat down 
and made then by themselves , and then sent them to their al¬ 
lies, to sign. ' Swift. 

More plea >’d to keep it, till their friends could come. 

Than cat the sweetest by Iheinsclces at home. Pope. 

20. At hand. 

lie kept then some of the spirit by him, to verify what he 

believes. . , , * Bnf/le. 

The iherclinut is not forced to keep so much money by l«m, 

as in other places, where they have not se.ell a supply. I.oekr. 

21. It is the solemn form of swearing. 

His godhead I invoke, by him I swqg, Drydcn, Fab. 

22. It is usotl in forms of adjuring, or obtesting. 

Which, O ! avert by yon etherial light. 

Which I have lost ti >r this eternal night; 

Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won. 

By your dead sire, and by your living soil. Diyden, I'irg. 

Now by your joys on rarih, your hopes in he.iv’n, 

O spare tins great, th^s good, this aged king ! , , Drydcn. 

O, cruel youth ! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d soul ! 

By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O, cease ! at least, once more delude my sorrows. 

Smith, Clued, and Hip. 

23. It Minifies specification and particularity. 
Upbraiding lieav’n, from vi lienee Ids lineage came, 

And cruel calls the gods, and crnil thee, by name. Ihydci. 

2,p By proxy of; noting substitution. 

/ The gods were said 10 feast vTih Ethiopians; that is, they 
were present w itli then, by their statues. 

1 Broome, .Yn/cc on the Odyssey. 

/ 25. lit the same direction w;*h. 

They are also striated, or furrowed, by the length, and the 
sides curiously punched, or pricked. ' Grew. 

Bv. > a,tv. ' 

1. Near; at a small distance. 

And in it lies, the god of sleep; 

And, snorting by. 

We may descry 

fhe monsters of the deep. Drydcn, Albion 

My tenants by shall furnish thee with wains 
To Airry all thy stuff'within two hours. 

Hey wood. Woman kill'd with h/idm >>. 
, lie now retir’d 

Unto a neighbouring castle by. llti.hb or, in >.1. 

2. Beside; pursing.. 

Behold, the kinsman, of whom Boa/ spake, earner';// 

liirf,, iv. 1. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horse. Who w us’t came by ? 

Slinks/'.Mat belh. 
By y comes a priest, that is, first come the sacrifices of tIn? 
legal priesthood : — by conics a Levite, that is, the veremonres 
of the 1.cynical law. lughljout’s Miseedn.nes, p. t<y j. 

3. in presence. , 

The same words in my lady I’liihulia’s mouth, as from one 
woman to anothe , so as there was no other body by, might 
have had a better grace. Stditei/. 

I'll not Vo bn, the w i.ile: my liege, farewel; 

Wliat will become hereof, there’s none can tell. 

* S/nths/icare, Rich. Ill, 

There while I sing, if gentle youth be by. 

That limes my lute, and winds the.strings so lfgh. Wallet 

>*1 f l’ris’neis and witnesses were wafting hi/; 

The* bad been taught to swear, and those.to die. 

. v Jlosifojrni\ a» 
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You hare put a principle into him, whrtli will influence his 
action!,, when you are not by. .. h <f Locke. 

By i.vd J*v. fn n short time. 

He overtook Aiupliinlus, who hod been staid, here, and by 
anil by called him to fight with him. *' Sidney. 

The ndblc knight alighted by and by, , 

From lo% steed, and bad the lady stay, 

To see whftt end of fight should him befall that day. 

~ Spenser, I 1 '. Q. 

In the temple, by and by with us, 

Thcs$..eouple.s shall eternally be knit. Shahjietirc, Mute. X. Dr. 
O how this spring of love rescinbleth 

Xh e uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which now shews all the beauty of the sun, 

. Und by and by a cloud takes all away. , 

Sbakspeare, Tuv Ornl, of I'er. 
y , Now a sensible man, by aiul/iy a fool, and presently a beast. 

Shakspcart, (Hht Hu. 

fly.t »• .<• [from tlic proposition.] Something not 
the direct and iimnediptc object of regard. Now 
usually accompanied with the preposition by ; 
formerly, with on or upon. 

In this instance, There is It pun the by, to be noted, the per¬ 
colation of the verjuice through the wood. Huron, Xul. Hist. 

They who have saluted her [Poetry] on the by, and now and 
then tendered their visits, she hath done much for. 

H. Jnason’i . Discoveries. 

This wolf wa, forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 
sheep in private, Ay the Ay. I’ list i •auye. 

lloncg we may understand, to add that u/mn the by, that it 
is not Wcessarv. Hoy/e. 

So, whit- nn lov’d revenge is full and high, 

I’ll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Dri/den , Cony, of Ornnadu. 

To By. n. The same us 7 b Aby, which see. 
Not now in use. 

Thou, l’orrex, thou this damned deed hast wrought; 

Thou, Porrex, thou shalt dearly bye the same. 

Sark rifle's Ourlmdii', h. j. 

Bv, in composition, implies something out of the di¬ 
rect way; tuul, consequently, some obscurity, as ;t i 
by-road; something* irregular, as a by-end „■ or\ 
something collateral, as a by-concernment ; or pri¬ 
vate, as a by-law. This composition is used at 

’ pleasure, and will be understood by the examples 
following. 

By-cokfkkiiocisk. n. s. A coffeehouse in an obscure 


place. 

I afterwards entered a hy-cnjfci house, that stood at (he upper 
end of a narrow lane, where I met with a nonjuror. 

Addison, Sjicrl. 

BY-1oNcc.ii\-MK nT. H. s. An affair which is not the 
main business. 

Our plays, besides the main design, have underplots, or by- 
roneernnirn/s, or less considerable peuson-. and indfljgues, which 
are carried on with the motion of the main plot. Dn/di n. 

By-co rnf.h.# n.s. [from by and corner .] A private 


corner. 

In by-earners of 

' This sacred room, silver, in bags heap’d up. 

Alassiitgrr's City Madam. 
Neglected heaps we in by-corners lay. 

Sir IV. Sonmv’s and Drydcn's Art of poetry. 
By- dependence. n.s. An appendage; something 
accidentally depending on another. 

These, * 

And your three motives lo the battle, with < 
l know not how much more, should be demanded ; 

Amt all tile other by-dependencies, ’ 

From chance to chance. Sbakspeare. 

By-design, n. s. An incidental purpose. 

And if she miss the mouse-1 rap lines, ,afc. , 

They’ll •‘Serve tor other by-a'rsignr, Vl . 

And moke an artist understand. 


To copy out her seal or hand; , 

Or find void places in the paper. 

To steal in something to entrap her. Jludibras. 

By-drinking.# ‘n. s.-firom by and drink.'] Private 
drinking, not in company with others. 

You owe money here hefidcs, .Sir John, for your diet and 
by-drinkings. Sbakspeare, K. lien, IV. P. I. 

By-end. n.s. Private interest; secret advantage. 

All people that worship for fear, profit, or some other by- 
end, tall within the intendment of this tablet L' Ksirange. 
J?y-(;one. adj. [a Scotch word.] Past. 

Tell him, ytyu’re sure 
All in Bohemia’s well: this satisfaction 

The by-gone day proclaim'd. Sbakspeare. 

As we have a conceit»of motion coming, as well as by-gone; 
so have we of time, which depcndelh thereupon. Grew. 

By-interest, n.s. Interest distinct from that of the 
publiek. • 

Various factions and parties, all aiming at by-interest, with¬ 
out air. sincere regard to the publiek good. Atfcrburt/. 

By-lan".# //. s. [from by and lane.] A lane out of 
the usual road. ' 

She led me into a. by-lane, and told me there I should dw ell. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p.504. 

By-law.- j' n. s. [Sax. bila^e.] 

By-laws arc orders made in court-lects, or court- 
barons. by common assent, for the good of those 
that make them, liirther than the publiek law lunch. 
, ^ _ CoWrl. 

There .rax nho a law to restrain the by-laws and ordinanc es 
of corporations. Huron. 

In the beginning of this record is inserted the law or institu¬ 
tion ; to which are added two by-laws, as.u cominisil upon 
the general law, Addison. 

By-matter. n. s. Something incidental. 

I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, would put that 
which was most material into the postscript, as if it had been a 
by-matter. Banin, Jlsi. of (. 

By-name.'}' n.s. A nick-name; name of reproach, 
or accidental appellation. 

Whether it was the proper surname of the family, or a per¬ 
sonal by-name given him on account of his stature, — it is nei¬ 
ther material nor possible to determine. Lnwth, Life ufWykchaw. 
To By-name.# v. <t. [from the noun.] To give a 
nick-name. The following example had been placed 
bv Dr. Johnson under the subs/ant ire as nil illus¬ 
tration of it. 

Hubert, eldest son to the Ooiiqucrour, used short hose, and 
tlieieiipon was ha-waited Court lmse, and shewed first the use 
of them to the English, Camden. 

By-past.'}- adj. Past; a term of the Scotch dialect; 
l)r. Johnson says. Gilbert Burnet, in bis Vindica¬ 
tion of the authority, &c. of thu church and state 
of Scotland, (Glasgow, 1673,) uses it, p.234. But 
it is not uncommon Knglish; at least, in Yorkshire 
it is the usual word for past or ago. 

But ah ! who ever shiinn’d by precedent 
The destin’d ill she must herself assay '/ 

Or forc’d examples, ’gainst her own content. 

To put the by-pass'd perils in her way. 

Sbakspeare, Loner's Complaint. 
Wars, pestilence*, and diseases, have not been fewer for these 
three hundred years by-past, than ever they had been since wb 
have hud records. Chcyttc. 

By-path.'}- h. s. A private or obscure path. 

Heaven kftows, my son, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways, 

1 got this crown. Sbakspeare. 

Your petitioner it a general lover, who for some months 
last past has made it his whole business to frequent the by-jiaths 
mid roads near his dwelling, for no other purpose but to band 
sm li of the fair sex as *jrc obliged to pass through them. 

Taller, No. aig. 
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By-respect. n. s. Private end or view. 

It may be that some upon bu-retpccls, fmd’Somewhat friend¬ 
ly usage in usance, nt some of their hands, Carew. 

The archbishops and bishops, next under the kirt& liave the 
government of the church : henot yon the mean to'prefcr aiiy 
to those places, for any by-retpeGk, bat only for thtir learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon. 

Augustus, who was not nltogether so good as he was wise, 
had some by-rrspevtx in the enacting of this law; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not his. maxim. Dryden. 

By-road. n. s.» An obscure unfrequented path. 

Through slipp’ry hy-roadf, ilark and deep. 

They often cluub, and often qyeep. Swift. 

By-room. ii. s. A private roqm within another. 

I pr’ythee, do thou stand in some by-roam , while I question 
my puny drawer to what end he gafe the sugar. S/ialspcai c. 
By-speech, n. s. An incidental or casual speech, not 
directly relating to the point. s 

When they come to allege what word and what law they 
meant, their common ordinary practice is to quote by-speerhrs, 
in some historical narration or other, and to use them as if they 
were written in most exact form of law. * Iloo/.rr. 

Bv- standeh. n. s. A looker on ; one unconcerned. 

Jsltc broke bee feathers, and, falling to the ground, was 
taken lip In the bystanders. L' Kstrnnnr. 

The bystanders asked him, why he. ran away, his bread brim! 
weight? _ Ltiihi 

By-mtieet. ii. s. An obscure sheet. 

The broker lure his spacious hoaxer wears, 

Upon his Inow sit jealousies ami cares: 

llent on some mortgage, to avoid reproach, , 

He seeks by- I reels. and saves the expensive roach. (inn. 

Bv-teknino.# ii. s. [from by mid turn.} An obscure 
road. 

The main 1 i.y-htrnines that may divert yon from \ourWay. 

S.dmy, Defence of Docsy. 

Bx-viexv. n. x. Ih-ivate self-interested purpose. 

No by-virus of his own shall mislead him. Atterbiny. 

By-walk. ii. x. A jmvatc walk; not the main road. 

He moves afterwards in by-walls. or tinder plots, as diver¬ 
sions to the main design, lest it should grow tedious; though 
tlicx are still naturally joined. Dryden. 

The chief avenue ought to he the most ample and noble; 
hill tlx ic should be by-,calls, to retire into sometimes, for ease 
and refreshment. Broome. 

By-way. n. x. A private and obscure way. 

Night stealths are commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, unused of am lint such like. >N ’patter, on b elaud. 

Other by-wai/s he himself betook, ‘ 

Where never loot of living wight did tread. Spenser. 

Wholly abstain, or wed; thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take wo by-ways. 

But gladly welcome what he doth afford; 

Not grudging that thy lust hath bounds ami stays. Herbert. 

A servant, or a favourite, if he he iu want, and no other 
apparent cause of esteem, is commonly t honghtvlmt a by-way 
to close corruption. Bacon. 
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This is wotiderfully diverting to the understanding, thus to 
receive a pretept, as it were, through a by-way, and to nppre- 
’ lien ii a 4 idea that draws a whole train after it. Adauon. 

By-west. ii. s. Westward ; to the .west of. 

•' Whereupon grew that by-word, used by the Irish, that they 
dwelt by-west tin* law, which dwelt beyond til*; ^iver. <jf the 
Barrow. < t > David- on Ireland. 

By-wipe.# ii. s. [from by and rape.] A seer Ctftrdkc 
or sarcasm. 

Wherefore that conceit of Legion with a bii-vnpr? 

Mdlon, Anun/iiiv. Item. Defence. 
By-wohd.'|~ 7i. s. [Sax. Inpopb.] A saying: ; a proverb. 

Bashful Henry be deposed; whose cowardice 
Hath made its by-words to our enemies. Sh/iBkieare. 

I knew a wise man, that had it for a by-word, when fie saw 
men hasten to a conclusion, Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner. Bacon. 

We are become a by-word among the nations for our ridi¬ 
culous feuds and animosities. Addison. 

It vvil>be his lot often, to lofik singular, in loose and licen¬ 
tious times, mul to become a by-woril and a reproach, among 
the men of wit and pleasure. Att/rbury. 

By'ass. it. s. Sec Bias. 

livery inordinate lust i< a false byass Upon men’s understand¬ 
ings, which naturally draws towards atheism. Tillotson. 

Bye, or Bee, come immediately from the Saxon, by, 
byuij, i- « dwelling. Gibson. 

Byre.# ii. s. A common word in Cumberland for a 
cow-house, as In nr is for the same in Ireland, 'the 
Irish hnar means* oxen or kine, anti also what 
relates to cattle. The Welsh and leelaildlck hu 
mean a eow ; and the Welsh buarih is a cow-yard, 
from bu and garth. 

By'spf.i..# ii. s. [Sax. hipped.] A proverb. Cotes, 
Byssl.# 1 it. s. [Gr. S - / t-joc, fine Hunt. Lat. and 
By'ssin, >• Goth, bi/xtiix , Fr. bi/xsr, “ soile d’ etofle 
Bv'sscs. 3 de soie,” Roquefort,] The word, in none 
f of its forms, is now used; lmt was formerly common. 

/ In Scotland buss in is still used for a linen hood or cap. 

He Wits eke so delicate 
Of his ilothyng, that every daic • 

Of purpre anil bysse he made him gaie. (tower, Conf. Am. B. 6. 

1 was once, though now a i'eatherde vaile 
Case in, wrong’d bodic, qiieenlike clad; 

This ilowne about my neck was carst a mile 

Of hissc inihroiler’d. The An! and Xipltinpa/e, (1604). 

And it in "iicii to hir. that site cover hint with wlivte byssin 
sliynvnge; for win hns\nn is justify ingi, of soyntis. 

Wiclifl'r, Krec/al. six. 

Not .-ilk, — nor common linen ; but that whiJi the ancients 
called Jiyssux; n sort, of linen very pure and soft, and very dear. 

Bp. I’alrid- on (leu. xli 4a. 
By'ssine.# atlj. [from bijssr.] Made of silk. Coirs. 
By’zantime. See Biz anti ne. Jlijzan/inr is the (rue 
orthography. 
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C 'l The third letter of the alphabet, has two 
j ^ sounds ; one like /■, as, call, clue!.-, Tra/’l, caul , 
companion, cuneiform the other as s, as, 
Ctesar, cessation , cinder. It sounds like lc before 
a, o, ii, or a consonant; and like s, before c, i, 
and if. 

C.# The numeral letter of tin; Romans, which we 
use, to denote an hundred. 

C.# A note or key in inusick. 

Cab. n. s. [^p.] A Hebrew measure, containing 
about three pints English, or the eighteenth part of 
tlie epliall. 

CABA'L.'f" n. s. [cahalc, Fr. n* 73 pi tradition.] 

1 . The secret science of the Hebrew rabbins. 

The childish faneirs nod failles of die Jewish rabbins i»i 
their talmud anil rabat. Hakcnn/I, Apology, p. 319, 

2 . A body of men uiijted in some close design. A.^j 
cabal (lifters from a party, as feia from main/. \ 
This junto, together with the Duke of Buckingham, being 
called the cabal, it was observed, th; t cabal proved a technical 
word, every letter in it being the first letter of those ti\r, 
Clifford,' Ashly, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 

tinnal. Hist, ftns Oiru Time, 1(173. 
She often interposed her royal authority, to break tbe cabals 
which were forming against her first ministers. Addison. 

3..Intrigue; something less than conspiracy. 

When each, by curs’d calmls of women, strove. 

To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dry den. 

To Caba'l. v. >1. [cabaler , Fr.] To form close in¬ 
trigues; to intrigue; to unite in small parties. 

His mournful friends, .summon’d Uptake their leave' 

Are throng’d about bis coueh, and sit in council: 

What those caballing captains may design, 

1 must prevent, by living first in action. Dryden. 

Ga'isala .#».«. See Cab At.. 'Hie secret science of 
the Jewish doctors; any secret science. 

They [the modern rablmis] started a grammatical cabbala 
to serve their ambition upon. Spencer on Prodigies, p. 322. 

You merchants, — who know your rahahi so well to make 
\otir profit rather by sellingYor time, than for ready money. 

Jhinnar, Tr. of Jicxa's Sermons, p. 372. 

It" 1 wholly mistake not tile cabbala of bis sect. • 

liiuthy,flat. Lips. 1} 9. 
The laudicr-. gave out, that the gnomes and sy Iphs, disguised 
tike ruiUans, lead shot him, as a^makliiiient for revealing the 
scents lit the calia/a. lh\ Wat tun, liss. on Pope. 

CVhalist.'}- n. t. [from cabal. 2 One skilled ill the 

traditions oi die Hebrews. % 


Fa a rniltitude ol" verses they delivered what they taught, 
not suffering it to he Committed to writing, so imitating both 
aibahsls, Pythagoreans,mid ancient clirisliaiis. 

Sc/den on Drayton’s Po/yo/b. S, 9. 

Their talmudists and ca/uihsls, their Scribes and Pharisees, 

Unlcicill, Apology, p. 231. 

The prnfouivlcst of the Hebrew divines, w bom they now call 
rnhha/isls. ftp. Pallid on licctes. Prof. 

Persons, which begin their inquiries where all wise men make 
an end; cabbu/isls, pretenders to revelations, to an understand¬ 
ing of signs and mysterious prophecies. 

' Spencer on Prodigies, p. 403. 

Which gave occasion to that renowned ndndi.il, Buiiibastns, 
of placing the body of man in due position to the lour cardinal 
poipts. SnQt't, Talc of a Tab. 

Then Jove thus spake: with care and pain 
We form’d this name, renown’d in rhiinc. 

Not thine, immortal Ncufgermaiii! 

Cost studious cabidisl.i more time. Swift. 

(VuAi-isM.* in s. [from cabal.’] A part of the 
science of the cabal. 

Vigorous impressions of spirit, extasics, pretty allegories, 
parables, rabbahsms. Spencer on Prodigies, p. 287. 


Cabai/sticai,.'}' 7 a< U- [from cabalht .] Something 
Cabai.i'stk k. 5 that has an occult meaning. 

.Spells, cabidi.it ical words, charms, characters, images, amulets. 

Jlurlnn, Anal, oj Ate/, p. 219. 

That less calculation in eaba/lislick concordance of identities 
ill dillcrent words. Set den on Drayton's Po/yo/b. S. 9. 

The holy Apostle well understood that rnba/istwal theology 
of the Jews. ' Up. Balt's Worts, ii. 40a. 

The let ters are cabalHslirat, and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addison. 

He taught him to repeat two cabal it, tick words, in pronoun¬ 
cing of which the whole secret consisted. Spectator. 

C a ba u Vi-iCa i.i.y . # ailv. [from cabalistic/:.] In a 
Cuba listick manner. 

lFnbbi Llias — from the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, where the letter aleph is six times found, caba/mtical/y 
concludes that the world shall endure just six thousand years; 
#leph in imputation standing for a thousand. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 113. 


CAnVu.uit.'f' a. m [from cabal.] He that engages 
with others in close designs; an intriguer. 

Factious and rich, hold at the council board, 

But cautious in the field, he shimn’d the sword; 

A dose ei dialler, and tongue-valiant lord. Drydcn. 

I looked oil that sermon [Dr. Price’s] as the publick declar¬ 
ation of a man much connected with literary eabatlcrs and 
intriguing philosophers. Burke on the l ? r. Revolution. 

(Vn.u.1.1 xe.*}~ adj. fifr. cabalin, from cabal Him, Lat.] 
Belonging to a horse; us, cuballinc aloes, or horse 
allies. Col grave. 
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A'BjptET.f n^. CRwdS.f'Xl pern. ; 

Supposoftjusscroint passin»|jfwine'g2iSrcf, Mr tennis-court; 
mere hi,« djfeirBales were drimung or pitying, shodU stay trith 
them, and wink op play audphis raoncy.V ™ 

« ntinamhalhlfriirut Hobbes. 

3 Xhep durst not so mueftas enter Into n cabaret, 

WlMln Greeks were alloVfe to sell wine. 

*< * Smith, Mann, of the Turin, p. 6j. 

'A^BAGE.-f- n. s. [ cabtts, Fr. probably from cab, 
did Fr^tlie head, top, or extremity. Ital. cfoxtccio; 
flfotchj|*fr«ft«ys; all From caput, tlie head. The 
Fr. raSSme^ also Is <Jte he<stf. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Horne Tooke strangely thinks that Habbage 
■ from.the Gr. x«/ 3 tj, food. But the form of 

’ tW*Wbbage, resembling a head, shews caput to be 
the orte^al.] A plant. 

TheWavcs are large, fleshy, iffl 0 of a glaucous 
colour; the flowers consist of four leaves, which 
«£e succeeded by long taper pods, containing 
several round acrid seeds. The species are, cab¬ 
bage . Savoy cabbage. Broccoli. The cauliflower. 
The musk cabbage. Branching tree cabbage , from 
the sea-coast. Colewrt. Perennial, Alpine colc- 
wort. Perfoliated wild cabbage , &c. • Miller. 

Good worts ! good cabbage. 

Shakspeare, Merry W. of Windsor. 

Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, are soft anti demulcent, with¬ 
out any acidity; the jelly, bjjguice, of red cabbage, baked in* an 
oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectorhl. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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[Mr. Brand thinks that this cant 


word is adopted from cablish , wind-fallen or Brush 
wood. Pop. Antiq. Sec Cowcl in V. Cablish? A 
learned triend observes, that he has read oCl^fimily 
in Savoy, who bore for their arms a savoy cabbage 
proper, with the motto, “ tout n’est qu' aim 
A cant word for the shreds and patches made by 
taylors in cutting out clothes. 

For as tailortyprescrvc their cabbage, 

So squires take care of bag and baggnge. 

Second part of Hudibras, (spurious,) 1663. p. j6. 

To CA'BBAGE.-f* v. n. [old Fr. cabusser, to grow 
. headed as a cabbage. Cotgravc and Sherwood.] 
To form a head; as, the plants begirt to cabbage. 
nfeCA'BBAfiE.-J~ v. a^|> cant word among taylors, 
Johnson says. ^But Mr. Bagshaw considers it 
also as a general word for stealing; and that it 
frtaight arise from the frequent encroachments of 
j^cottagers on commons by taking in mrt of them 
fofcyA,garden to raise cabbages in.] i*o steal in 
j clothes, 2 

■ taylor, instead of sbreads, cabbages whole yards of 

Arbuthnot. 

n. s. A species of palm-tree. 

It is very common in the Caribbee islands, whcVe 
it grows to a prodigious height The leaves of this 
tree envelope each other, so that those which are 
inclosed, being deprived of the air, arc blanched; 
Tyqrliieh is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits for 
.’flats, and the young shoots-are pickled; but when¬ 
ever tMs part is cut out, Jbe trees are destroyed; 
•^por do they rise again from ihc old roots; so that, 
there are very few trees left rqMjnujing near planta¬ 
tion!; ^ Miller. 

^ATBBAdfe-wpRM. n. s. An insect. 

DA^BISb^ n. s. [ cabane , Fr. cabfln, Welsh, a cottage,. 

Span,<w 5 apa; (aL qgpama; low lit. 

•YOB.'!.» Jto. w IS . .* . 



capannafl from the fir. uamin, a stable, according 
tosdtnc; from the »Lat. cavea, a.hple of den, ac- 
« ^ * ceding to others. Our^elder authors. write it 
§ . caban ;*and Hqkat denominates “ gtfyanfcQfdark 
lodging.” . Qfe wdj “ Stye Iaie in • caban , cloge,” 
Conf. Am. b. 8.] 

1. A small room. 

So long in secret ertiin there he held 

Her captive to his sensual desire, . 

■ Till that with timely fruit her belly swell’d, - 

And bore a boy unto that savage sire. Spatter. F. (J. 

When Jeremiah was entered into the dungeon, and f$to the 
cabins, [in the margin, cells.] s4 ^ Jeremixsjgu. jS. 

2. A small chamber in a ship. 

Give thanks you have lived so long, and make yourself 

ready, in your cabin, for the mischance of the hour, if it so 
happen. , Shakspeare. 

Men ftiay not expect the use of many cabins, and safety'nt 
oace, in the sea service. ^ Satceh. 

The chessboard, we say, is in the same place it wigirit 
remain ii^hc same part of the cabin, though the ship Mm all 
the while. Lodfc. 

3. A cottage, or small house. 

Come from marble bowers, many times the gay'harbour of 

anguish, v 

Unto a silly cabin , though weak, jet stronger against woes. & fl 

Sidney!. 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed, of flaying ofi 
the green surface of the ground, to cover their cabieBtbr make 
up their ditches. w SiBlft. 

4. A tent, or temporary habitation. 

Some of green boughs their slender cabins frame, 

Some lodged were Tortosa’s streets about. Fairfax, 

Contenting ourselves with our smalnesse, let us oppose unto 
all diis statelic inasquerada, with which the world ieedeth it? 
self] the lodgings and cabins of the ancient true pastors. 

Harmar, Tr. of Bezar’s Sermons, p. iyj. 

’Ifo CA'BtN.-f- v. n. [from thc # noun.] To Ipe in a 
. cabiai 

I’ll make yoy, feed on berries and on roots, 

1 And feed on cims and whey, and flick the goat. 

And cabin in olflftc. f Shakspeare. 

They two have cabin’d , 4 

In many as dangerou^as poor a comet;” * -4 *" 

' Beaum. and FI. TfimHsUg, Kitwncn 

To Ca'bin.'I' v. a. To confine in a cabin, 

Fleance is ’scap’d, I had else been perfect; 

As broad nnd gen’rnl as the casing air; 

But now I’m eaiiVrf.cribb’d, confin’d, bound in, ^ 

To saucy doubts and&ar. Shakspeare. 

They feel thcmsoMfes in a state of thraldom, they imagine 
that their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
some man or some body of men dependent on their mercy. 

• Burke, Speeds at Bristol in 17 go. 

Ca'bin-boy.# si. s. The boy who waits in the cabin 
on board a ship. The Welsh have the similar 
term, cabitt-xcas. 

Ca'bin-mate^ n. s. He who occupies the sad 
cabin with another. 

His cabin-mate. I’ll fssure ye. Beaum. and F/ { Sea-Voyage. 

Ca'bined. atfj. [from cabin .] Belonging: A* cabin. 
The nice morn, on the Indinn’stecp, * 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton, Camus, 

CA'BINBT.f n. s. {cabinet, Fr.] 

1. A closet; k small room. ‘ *-i 

jWkt.both corners of the farther side, let thifa be two delicti 
.or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed wit! 

crystalline glass, and a rich cupola in the midst, ettdhall othft 
elegancy that nu$ be thought on. 'v ' * ‘ Bqdijj) 

2. A hut or •roatf' httUte; a cot or tent. % 

Ilearkfin ^wbSe.Trom thy green cabinet, 19 * 

Spenser, Skep: Cat. flee 
%X ~m. * 


*" * Tlucyurtd sdbg of cttdful f^ounet. 
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Their grove* he fell’d; their garden* did deface ; 

Their arbours spojle; their cabinets mippressfi. . . 

, - Spenser, F. Q.' xii. 73, 

Cool cabinets of fresh- ereenc laurel 1 bough* nhould^adow « # 
BarneficlW 1 ,- Affect. Sjupherd, (1594,) signJB. 1. ” 

3. A private room in which coimitactions are held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards practjM in 
the camp. firfyden. 

4. A set ofboxes or drawers^for curiosities; a private 

bo}$? 4 k- * 

Who sees a soul in such a body set, 

Might love the tre|Burc for the cabinet. B. Jonson. 

In vain the workman shew'd hi* wit, 

• With rififer. and lunges counterfeit. 

To mak^t seem^n this disguise, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 

5. Any place in which things of value are hidden. 

Thy breast hath ever been,the cabinet, 

If hem f have lock’d my secrets. ‘ Denham. 

We cannot discourse of secret, but by tiescribing our 

* but so much duty musMieeds open a cabinet of mysteries. 

£ Taylor. 

Ca'bi net-council. n. s. 

t. A council held in a private manner, with unusual 
privity and confidence. 

, The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in some kings 
itimej, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon, Ess. xx. 

‘2. A select number of privy counsellors supposed to 
particularly trusted. 

From the highest to the lowest it is universally read; from 
the cabinet-council to the nursery. (Jay to Swift. 

Cabinet-maker, n. s. [from cabinet anti make.'] 

* One that makes small nice drawers or boxes. 

The root of an old whitethorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs; so that they would be of great use for the cabinet¬ 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

To Ca'mnet.# v. a. [from the noun.] To enclose^ 
This is the frame of most men’s spirits in the world ; to adore, 
the casket, and contemn the jewel that is cabinctted in it. 

* m Houiyt, Scrm. p. 87. 

CA'BLE.'f' «. s. \cabl, Welsh; cahct, Dutch; low 
Tat. caplum Barb. Greet:. K uir^iov ; a rope. 

V. Meursii Gloss.] The great rope of a ship to 
which the anchor is fastened. 

, What though the mast be now blown overboard. 

The cable broke, the holding anchor lost. 

And half our sailors swallow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot still? Shakspcare. 

The length of the cable is the life of the ship in all extremi¬ 
ties; and the reason is, because it makes so many bemungs and 
waves, a* the ship, riding at that length, is not able to stretch 
it; and nothing breaks that is not stretched. < Uule^h. 
The cables crack, the sailors fearful cries 

* Ascend; and sable night involves the skies. Dryden. 

Ca'bled.* atlj. [from cable.] Fastened with a cable. 

While they, her flattering creeks and opening bowers 
^Cautious approaching, in Myrina’s port 

H^Cast out the cabled stone upon the strand. ^ Dyer. 

Ca'blEt.# «. s. [Fr. cablot .] A tow-rope. 

To Cabo'b.# v. a. [in the Persian language, cobbob 
is roast meat. See Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, p. 316.] 

, In cookery, often applied to a loin of mutton, pre¬ 
pared with seasoning, and roasted at a*quick fire. 
Cah^sheu, or Cabo'ched.* adj. [froii^ the old Fr. 

„ ’ cabochc, the Jjcad; cabosso, i. e. cabochc, Languedoc. 

Dial. In our old language, written cabaged. “ The 
m bukkes heade must be eabaged [in the margin, ca- 
f “ bossed] with the whole face and ears.” > Coucher- 
Book the Hon. of Tutburye, in Blount’s Anc. 

169.] A term in heraldry; xfheljt tlte 


an occasional cover for the head. 
Ca'burns. 71. s. Small ropes used in ships. 
Ga'cao. See Chocolate *nut. 
Cache'cticai..'}' 7 ' 4 tdj. [from cachexy, aiid 
Cache^tick. 5 ckcctique, Cotgrave.] 
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head of an onintt is cut dlose, having no Beck left 
to it. , S .,. 

Ca'brioi^.# ihJcj&Cttbiroio s i. e. cd hr dig, captiiole, 
Langued. DiaLJ; Th§, same as Capriole, which 
see. , c- * 

Cabriolet.* n.s. [Fr.] An open carriage, fitting 

Diet. 

It 

Fr. ca- 
Having 

an ill habit of body; shewing an ill habit. - 

Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and caehc/mal. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

The crude chyle swims in the blood, and appear* as milk in 
the blood, of some persons who are raehectiek. Flayer. 

CACIIE'XY.'f* 7 >. s. *[Fr. cachexie, from the Gr. 
xa^efjV, and formerly written by us cachexia # as 
by Burton in his Auat. of Mel.] A general word 
to express a great variety of symptoms; most com¬ 
monly it denotes such a distemperature of the hu¬ 
mours, as hinders nutrition, and weakens the vital 
and animal functions, proceeding from weakness of 
the fibres, anil an abuse of flu- non-naturals, and 
often from severe acute distempers. 

ArbnlJinot on Diet. 

The defects of digestion arc the principal cause of scurvy 
and cachexy. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 

CACHiNNA / TroN.'f' 7 i. s. [ cac/tiipialio,, Lpl.] A loud 
laughter. This substantive is in oiir*lcxicogmphy 
of James the First’s time. 

Haste what they could, this long-legged spectre was still 1 
before them, moving her body with a vehement eachinnation, a 
great unmeasurable laughter. "* 

Satan's Invisible World discovered ,(T 4. 

CA / CKEiiEi..*f' 71. s. [Fr. caqucrel.] A fish, said to 
make those who eat it laxative. 

Fish, whose ordinary abode is in salt waters, namely por¬ 
poise,— cackrel, skate, soles, &e. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 187. 

To CA'CKLE.-f- v. 7 i. [kaeckelctt, Dutch; from the . 
Lat. gramlus , a jackdaw.] 

1. To make a noise as a goose. 

The nightingale, if she should si im by day. 

When every goose is rackKng, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. Shahsprare. 

Or rob the Homan geese of all their glories, 

And save the state, by cackling to the tories. Pope. 

2. Sometime? it is used for the noise of a hen. * 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry with horrour heard, • ' 

Of those distracted damsel* in the yard. Djyfdcp. 

3. To laugh ; to giggle.,* 

Nic. grinned, cackled, anu laughed, till he was like to kill 
himself, and fell a frisking and dancing about the room. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ca'ckle. 7 t. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a goose or fowl. 

The silver goose before the shining gate#* 

There flew, and, by her cackle, sav’d the st&te. Drydin. 

2. Idle talk; prattle. 

CA'ckxer. n. .1. [from cackle.] 

, 1. A fowl that cackles. * 

2. A telltale; a taHer. 

Gacochy'mical. ? acfj. [from cacochymy.] Having 

Cacochy'mick. 5 the humours corrupted. e " 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick, to tlurify 
. his blood with a laxative. Haney on Connections. 
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If the tody be cacochytmcal, the tumfRirs ere apt ti& dejjenc- 
jspte into wry venomous and malignant abscesses. Wiseman. 

*• The ancient writers distinguished putrid fevers, to putrefac¬ 
tion of blood, choler, melancholy, und-pfkl^in ; sHW this is to “ 
y be explained by an effervescence happening in n particular 
•Macuchymical blood. Flayer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY.f «. s. [Fr. cacochipnie, from tlie 

* Gr. K«x«^oft»se.] A depravation of the Bbmours 
frtim a soutjjd state, to what the physicians call by 
^Sjgencial name of a cjitochymy. Spots, and disq|r 
lo unit ions of the skin, are signs'of weak fibres; for 
the lateral vessels, which lie out of the road of cir- 

.. culation, let gross humours’pass, which coftld not, 

• iig&e vessels had their due degree of stricture. 

Arbutknot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the half of its ill qua¬ 
lities to the hops, consisting of an acrimonious n.-ry nature, sets 
the blood, upon the least cacochymy, into an orgastmis. 

Harvey. 

Ca&DDF.'mon.# ii. s. [Gr. xaxoj.and An old 

substantive in our language, which Bnllokar no¬ 
tices. Skelton uses cucodcmonial , Poems, p.164.] 

An evil spirit; a devil. 

If the vultur pick out his right eye first, tjihn they conclude 
that he is in paradise; if the left, then a cncodccmon vexes him. 

Sir '/’. Herbert's Travels, p. 16S. 

Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave this world, 

Thou cacodemmi. Shakipearc, Rich. II. 

The prim e of darkness himself, and all the cqcndcmont, by 
an historical faith, believe there is a God. Howell’s Lett, ii. 10. 

Nor was the dog a eavmhuiiwn. 

But n true dog, tluit would shew tricks 

For the emplrour, and leap o’er sticks. Hudibrds, ii. 3. 

Cacoe'tuks.-* n. s. [Fr. cacoethe, Cotgrave;'’from 
the Gr. xaxoij'Seia, which is from nxnonSry.] ‘In me¬ 
dicine, an incurable ulcer; generally, a bad custom; 
a bad habit. 

Caco'urai’iiy.* m. s. [Gr. x»xo$ and y§£$ai.~] Bad 
spelling. 

The orthography or cacography, style and manner, of the 
English language in the reigns of Henry V. and VI. arc very 
remote from the mock Saxon of Rowley. Walpoliana, i. mv. 

CACo'pHONY.-f* ». s. [Fr. cacophonic, Cotgrave; from 
the Gr. xaexopaiv/*.] A bad sound pf words. 

These things shall lie by, till you come to carp at them, and 
alter rhiincs, grammar^riplcts, and cacojihonies of all kinds. 

Po-pe to Swift. 

To Cacu'minate. v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] To make 
sharp or pyramidal. » Did . 

CADAVERn.s. [Lat.] A corpse^ # 

. Who ever came 

"From death to life? Who can cadavers raise?— 

Thus their blasphemous tongues deride the truth. 

« ‘ ^ Davies, Wit’s Pilgrimage, v. a. b. 

Ca»a'verous.'|* adj. [Fr. eadavreux, Cotgrave; from 
cadaver , Lat.] Having the appearance of a dead 
carcase; having the qualities of a dead carcase. 

In vain do they scruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
■re cadaverous, lor fear of any outward pollution whose temper 
pollutes themaWres. Brown, Vttlg. F.rr. 

*• The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glass, 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous, and alkaline- The case is the 
same with the stagnant waters of bydropical persons. f 

Arbutknot 01% Aliments. 

CA / DD!8.'f 11. s. [This word is^pKji in Erse for the 
variegated cloaths of the Highlanders. The Gael. 
caefas is cotton. Caddis properly means worsted 
galloon.] 

i. A kind of tape or ribbon.„ 


CAD 

He hath ribhpns of all the colours of the ralntW*} Inkles, 
enddim, cambrieks, lawns; why, he sings then* over-as if they 
were gods and goddesses. * m fihakspeare. 

2. A^ind of worm or grub |$und in a at Se of straw, 
‘He loves the mnyfe which is bred of the codgfOrva, or 
caddis; and theft-make the trout bold and lusty. 

■y'i Walton’s , Angler. 

Ca'ddow.*«. s. A chough, or jackdaw.^ Huloet. 
A caddmv, a jackditw; Norf. In Cornwall they 
call the guilliam a kid dais. <v ^ Ray. 

Cade.'J' adj. [It is dcduccil, by Skiupr, from cadcler, 
Fr. an old word, which signifies To breed up ten¬ 
derly.] Taipe; soft; delicate; a^, a ariflriamb, a 
lamb bred at home, Dr. Johnson says. Some have | 
thought it, with less reason, adopted from the Lat. 
cado, to fall; meaning a dropped or fallen lamb, 
the than of which dying, Tthe lamb is brought upc^y 
hand, in the house. 1 lit? cade lamb is u tame lamb 
in Norfolk and Suffolk; in Cumberland, a pet iggipb, ? 
?i. e. a lffmb that is made much of. 

He brought Ills cade lamb with him to mass. 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p.jJ4. 

To Cade. v. a. [from the noun.] To breakup ih 
softness. s ^ 

Cade. n. s. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. , 

\Vc John Cade, so xermed of our supposed lathy.-Or 

rather of stealing a catlc of herrings. makspearf. 

Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of close press’d husks is freed, thou must refrain 
Thy thirsty soul; let none persuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholesome, undigested cades. Philips. 

Cade-worm. h. s. The same with caddis. 

CA'DENCE.f' 

Ca'dency. 

|. Fall; state of sinking; decline. 

Now was the sun in western (whence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours. 

To fan the earth, now wak’d. * Milton. 

2. The fall oftlie voice; sometimes the general modu¬ 
lation of the voice. 

The sliding, in the close or cadence, hath an agreement with 
the figure, in rhetorick, which they call prader expectation ; for 
there is a pleasure even in being deceived. Bacon. 

There be words not made with lungs. 

Sententious showers! 0 ! let them fell, t 

Their cadence is rhetorical. trashaw. 

I never heard a better [song,] why, there’s a cadence able to 
ravish tlie dullest Stoick. Breweds Lingua, (1657,) m. 7. 

3. 'Hie flow of verses, or periods. 

• The words, the versification, and all the oilier elegancies 01 
sound, as cadences, and turns of words upon the thought, 
perform exactly the same office both in dramalick und^ epu^' 


| n. s. [cadence, Fr.] 


poetry, 


The cadency of one line must be a rule to that of I he next 
as the sound of the former must slide gently into that which 
follows. , .. U> 

4. The toni^or sound. 

Hollow rocks retain 

The sound of blustering winds, which all night lops 
Had rous’d the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 1 

Sea-faring men, oVrwatcli’d. • , . , ,/.?'• 

lie hatha confused remembrance of words since be left then 
university; he hath lost half their meaning, and puts them to- < 
gether with no regard, except to their cadence. 

5. In horsemanship. . / 

Cadence is an equal measure or proportion, which* 
a horse observes in alj his motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed. Tarrieds Dm#* 

6 . In heraldry, cadency means distinction]^ houses or * 
iamifrest , 



CAD 

To Ca'pence.# v . a . [from the nout^] To regulate 
by musical measure or proportion. 

A rerUurt* measured, eadenced step, commonly called a 
Japein» step, which keep^&jjme witli, and ns it were heats the** 
measure o(, the musick which accompanies and directsm, is 
the essential characteristick which distinguish^ a ilancfeJrom 
every other sort of motion. A. Smith on the Imitanqjftdrls. 
Ca'iient.^ adj. Jqfitdens, Lat.] Falling down. 

Let it Stamp wrinkles in herferow of youth; 

Wi^j cadent teaR fret channels in her checks; 

Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt. Shhkspeare, A". Lear. 

CADE'NZA .# n. s. [Ital.] The iiill or modulation 
of tM&JVoice* in singing. See Cadence, in the 
second sense. 

Cade / t.' 1 ' n. s. [cadet, Fr. It was anciently capdet 
“ capdet, cadet , puine, par opposition a cap-d'ostul 
d»r capdal] l’aine, le chef de la maison,’ : Roque¬ 
fort. The eldest of the family was also called cap- 
mas , i. o. chef demaisan, chief or head of the family ; 
and the ; younger capdet, from capitetum, a litoc 
head or chief. Diet. Trev.] 

i. The voungcr brother. 

Waiter Buck was a cadet of the house of Flanders. 

, . Sir C. Puck, Jliit. of Rich. IIJ. p.68. 

These rambling lettets of mine—are nought else than a 
' legend of the cumbersome life and various fortunes of a cadet. 

■ . Howells Lett. ii. 61. 

jffiw- The youngest brother. 

Joseph was they oungest of the twelve, and David the eleventh 
son, and the cadet of Jesse. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

3. A volunteer in the army, who serves in expecta¬ 
tion of a commission. 

The royal apartments are now occupied by a college of 
young gentlemen cadets, educated ut the king’s expeuce in all 
the sciences requisite for forming an engineer. , 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Lett.44! 

CifrjEw. n. s. A straw worm. See Caddis. Diet. 
To CADGE.# v. a. [perhaps from the Teut. katsen, 
ketseti, to run about; and certainly the parent of 
cadger, which Dr. Johnson has given, and which he 
derives from cadge , or cage , a panier; but I know 
of no instance in which cadge is used directly for 
cage, though it has been indeed the term for a round 
frame of wood, on which felconers carry their 
hawks, when they exposed them to sale. Cadge is 
a common verb for carry in the north of England.] 
To carry a burthen; to carry on the back. Hay. 

Cadging the belly; to stuff the belly; also to 
bind or tie a thing. Lancashire. ‘ Grose. 

Ch? DGElt.-f" n. s. [from cadge.’]' A huckster; one 
who brings butter, eggs, and poultry, from the 
cowtfry to market; a cadger to a mill, a loader. 
.Northiqnb. & Grose. 

CA'DI.If n. s. A magistrate among th6 Turks and 
Persians, whose office seems nt^rly to answer to 
that of a‘justice of peace. 

In Persia, the cadi passes sentence fur a round sum of money. 

]g(l. Lyttelton. 

CadiTlack. n. s. A sort of pear. , . 

^ adu%ty.# a. j. [old Fr. caducite, frajjty, weak- 
• less; from ttyy, Lut. caducus.] Frailty; tendency 
* full. * 

u« heterogeneous jumble of (youth and caducity. 

OOSSeu^ L j Chesterfield. 

Book fys^adj. [old Fr. caduc, “ qui a perdu ses 
Tenures, pt}ue|art; from the Lat. caducus . This 
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is an old EngfRh adjective, which Cotgrave and 
Sherwood use: “ Trail, caduke, ^cble, jSfc” 

In later tijaps, »Dr! Scot and Dr. Ash have gwu 
the word definition of crqgff. But fleeting 

or frail is the'proper definition; and thojyord iawo ’ 
used in Scotland also.] 

Albtheir happiness was but caduke and unlusting. 

^tirkes's Llteian. 

CA? Cl AS. n. s. [Lat.] A wind from oie north cast. . 

$r Now, from the north’, 

Boreas and Cceeias dtad Argcstes loud 

And Thrascias rend the woods, and seas upturn. Milton, P. L. 

C.esa'rean. See Cesarian. 

(L'ESU’liA.f 71. s. [Lut.] * 

1. A figure in poetry, by which a short syllable after 
a complete foot is made long. 

2. The natural pause or rest, of the voice, which, 
falling upon some pfikt of a verse, divides it into two 
unequal parte. t 

C.f/suhai..# adj. [from cevsuru .] Relating to the 

poetical figure, or to the pause of the voice. 

C/e'rui.e.# V. Ceroi.e, and Cerulean. 

CAFTAN, lies. [Pcrsick.] A Persian or Turkish 
vest or garment. * 

Cag. n.s. A barrel or wooden vessel, containing 
four or five gallons. .Sometimes keg. 

CAGE. nis. [cage, Fr. from cavca, Lat.] 

1. An inclosure of twigs or wire, in which birds are 

kept. jm 

Hie whether a rage can please a bird ? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying? Sidney. 

lie taught me how to know a man in love; in whiclvjfwgr < 
of rushes, I am sure, you arc not a prisoner. Shakspcare., ’ 

Though slaves, like birds that sing not in a cage, •« , 

They lost their genius, and poctick rage j V 
Homers again and Pindars may be found. 

And his great actions with their numbers crown’d. Walter. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And singing birds in silver eases hung; 

And cv’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green. 

Were sorted well, with? lumps of amber laid between. I)ryden. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
a beast, bird, or fish, by the cage, or court-yard, or cistern, 
wherein it was kept. Watts on the Mind. 

The reason why so few marriages arc happy, is, because 
young ladies spend their time in inaljgng nets, not in making 
cages. ’ Swift. 

2. A place for wild beasts, inclosed with pjdisadoes. 

3. A prison fyr petty malefactors. 

•To Caoe.'J- v. a. [from the noun.] To inclose in a 
cage. 

lie swoln, and pamper’d with high fare, 

1; Sits down and snorts, rag’d in his basket-chaw. thunc. 

And now she would the caged cloister Ay. 

_ V Shakspcare, Lover's Complaint. 
yhough yon close anchorite’s contracted shrowd ' 

Made his innarrow’d carcass seem a crowd, 

Yet the cag’d votary did wider dwell a 

Than thou in thy huge roof, and spreading cell. 

Verses prefixed to Gregorys Posthuma, 1650. 
The Scots — treacherously sold him [KWharlcs 1.1 to the 
goodly members sitting at Westminster, wno after they had 
cagfd him awhile, at last set up a mock court of justice, in 
wjtoch they formally arraigned and condemned him. 

” IJr. Matt. Griffith, Serin. 1660, p. ig. 

Chic, Caique, Cai4<X.# ». s. [Fr. caic, caique, a- 
galley boat.] A skiff or sloop belonging to a gal¬ 
ley. Chambers says, that th# Cossacks give the 
same name, caic, to a small kind of bark used in 
the navigation of the Black Sea. 
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Cail.# n. s. See Kail* * 

CMMAN?‘n. s. The "American name af'^ JSiro- 
cOctile. » % 1 

JTo C A J(TLE.*|~%*r. a. [cageoller, Cajeoler signi- 
Res to;fgrute like a bird in a cage; to babble to little 
purpose; and is not perhaps from graculus,£& Mr.. 
Whiter in Jiis Etyinologicon Magnum affirms, but 
from the ofRjT' r. gaiole, whence geollc, jaiole , and 
a cage or prison; Lat. cave a, cavrola lov# 
list, gabia , gojola. V. lloijuefort^jEiloss. The word 
now means, as l)r. Johnson sjys, to flatter, or,coax; 
but this is far removed from the original sense. In 
the Pref. to the King’s Cabinet opened, 410. 1645, 

* it appears that this word was introduced about that 
time; but it is mentioned by Heylin, eleven years 
after that time, as an unusual word.] To flatter; 
to sooth; to coax: a low wdfd. 

^thought he, ’ti» no mean part of civil * 

State-prudence, to cajole the devil. * ' Hmiibras. 

The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him ; 

, takes up his quarrel, shakes his head at it, clasps his hand upon 
his breast, and then protests am! protests. IS Estrange. 

My tongue, that wanted to cajole * 

I try’d, but not a word would troll. * Bymer. 

Ca.k/i.kh.-{' n. s. [eageolew, Fr. a great and idle 
prater; one that (like a jay in a cage) jangles much 
to no purpose. Cotgrave.] A flatterer; a.whcedler. 

Cajo'ucky.'I” 11. s. [ cajolcrie ,• Fr.] Flattery. 

Even if tjic lord-mayor and speaker mean to insinuate, that 
thi«influcnce he obtained and held by Mattering theispeo- 
ple, &e. such cajoleries perhaps would he more prudentlvprac- 
tised than professed. liurke, Letter to It. Jfkrkc. 

CA ISSON, n. s. [French.] 

1, A chest of bombs or powder, laid in the enemy’s 
way, to be fired at their approach. 

2. A wooden case, in which the piers of bridges are 
built within the water. 

Cai'iist.}" n.s. [ caltivo , Ital. a slave; whence it came 
to signify a bad man, with some implication of 
meanness; as knave in English, and fur in Latin; 
so certainly does slavery destroy virtue. A slave 
and a scoundrel are signified by the same words 
in many languages. So far I)r. Johnson; who 
also, in support §f his moral assertion, inge¬ 
niously introduces a Greek line formed from two 
in Homer, Odyss. xvii. 322. But the .word is not 
directly from cattivo, as he asserts. It is from 

' the old Fr. chetiff, chaitiff, wretched; caitiu, Lan- 
gued. Dial. Chaitif, caiiif, caiptif; Lat. raptivus. 
pur *caitif is used by Wickliftc, Isaiah, Ixi. Chau¬ 
cer has the substantive cait&icss, Test, of L. And 

.. Wicliflc: “He that IcadeUi into caitiftec, schai go 
into caitiftee.” Apoc.xxiv.] A mean villain; a despi¬ 
cable knave: it often implies a mixture of wicked¬ 
ness and misery. 

Vile caitiff, vasg|) of dread und despair. 

Unworthy of the common breathed air; 

Why livest thou, dead dog, a longer day. 

And dost not unto death thyself prepare ? Spcn\ 

’Tis not impossible, 

But one, the wkkcd’st caitiff on the ground. 

May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as idfcolute. 

As Angelo. Shakspeare. 

The wretched caitiff, all alone, 

As he believ’d, began to moan, 

And tell his story to himself. Hudihras. 

I see him, who was once the object of my contempt and 
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scorn, a despisetUteggar, an ulcerous caitiff, *1 lonthsdtae spec- 
hiclb of mortality, now Msking himself in Abraham’s bosom. 
(The rich man's Soliloq. of Lazarus.) KilUngbetlk/Serih.p. 178. 

’t'Ai'xiFF, or Cai'tive.* adjf [from the Fr. ehet\f.] 
Base; servile. 

raise ont^s mind above the starrie sky, 

ArfffCuust; a raititv courage to aspire. 

Spent**, Shep. Gal. 0 <Ho 6 cr. 

Huge mirifbers lav ■W 6 

Of cailivc wretched thralls, that wailed niglSt and day. 1 % 

Spenter, F. Q. i.V.45. 

Start not, Dervise, 

Tinge not thy caitiff cheek with reddening honour, Thornton. 

Cairn.* n.s. # [Gael. Ir. Welsh, earn; ^heap of 
stones.] A heap of stones, from the ancieut custom 
of throwing stones on the dead.. 

A cairne is a heap of stones thrown upon the grave of one 
eminent for dignity of birth, or splendour of achievements. 

Johnson,^lonrn. to the Western IsllfaWt. 

CAKE.*}' n. s. [cttch, Teutonick; Welsh cuccen , 
Arab. caacJ] ® 

litk kind of delicate bread. •; 

You must be seeing christenings ! do you took for ale and 
cakes here, you rude rascals ? Shttkspcare. 

My rake is dough, but I’ll in among the rest, wfe 
Out of hope of ail, but my share of the feast. Shakspeare. 

The dismal day was conic, tlr‘ priests prepure 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Drt/den. 

2. Any thing of si form rather flat tlmn high; b; 
which it is sometimes distinguished from a loaf. 

There is 11 cake that groweth upon the side of a dead tree, 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chcsmtt co¬ 
lour, and hard and pithy. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

3. Concreted matter; coagulated matter. 

Yet when I meet again those sorcerers eyes, 

Their beams my hardest resolutions thaw. 

As if that cakes of ice and July met. 

I Bra urn. and Ft. Martial Maid. 

Then when the fleecy skies new (loath the wood, 

And cakes of rustling icc come rolling dowu the flood. Dry Arm. 

To Cake. v. n. [from the noun.] To harden, as dough 
in the oven. 

This burning matter, as it sunk very leisurely, had time to 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the 1 mouth 
of that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addison on Italy. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night, 

Ami cakes the clfloeks in foul sluttish hairs, Shakspeare. 

He rins’d the wound, 

And wash’d away the strings and clotted blood. 

That ctl'd within. Addison. 

To Cake.* v. n. [from ] To cackle as 

jY'cse. In the north of England, geese are said to 
cake, hens to cackle. Bat/ and Grose. 

Calaba'sh Tret. 

It hath a flower consisting of one leaf, divided at 
the brim into several parts; from whose cup rises 
the pointalj^n the hinder part of the flower; which? 
afterwards becomes a fleshy fruit, having an hard 
shell. They rise, to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the West Indies, where they grow na¬ 
turally. The shells are Used by the negroes for 
cups, as also for making instruments of niusick, by 
making *a hole in the shell, and putting in small 
stones, with which they make a sort of rattle. 

* 3 Mt Miller. 

Cai.ama'nco. n. s. [a woriL Je rivcd probably by *some 
accident from calamancusffLax. which, in the middle 
ages, signified a hat.] A kind of woollen/tuff. 

He was of a bulk and stature larger thanordin*fl£hada red 
coat, flung open to shew a calamanco waistcoat. Tatter. 
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tJALAMi'i'EHous.# ailj. [from calamus and fero, Lat.] A 
term applied bysome to thoseplant®otherwise1?alled 
cdmift-rodi ; also bearing a smooth stalk knotted, 
and generally hollow * Chambers and^tsh. 

Ca'lamine. or Lapis Calaminaris. M ji. s. A kind of# 
fSssile bituminous earth, which, being inixo*j>-Vith 
copper, change it into brass. 

We mist not omit those, which, though not of so much 
beauty, yet are Irf^reuter use, viz. loadstones, whetstones of 
all Winds, limestones, calamine, of tapis calaminaris. Lode. 

Ca'lamint.'I' n. n [Fr . cal tuncnt, Irony the Gr. naKx- 
The qamc of a pmnt. 

To Ca^Iii'htrate.# v.a. [old Fr. r/ilamistrer, “ka- 
lamistrayer, -iriser, crisparo contain,” Lacombo: 
low Lat. calamistrnre, from calamus; probably 
from twisting the lmir into various shapes by pipes 
«K similar means of art! The hair-torturCrs of mo¬ 
dern times may bo glad of the word; especially 
when I add that a “ calamist,” in James the First’s 
time, ijps “ one having fus hair ty/rned npxmrdd^' 
(See Cockcnun’s Diet.) u definition* that will suit 
those who have recently studied how, in this respect, 
to M their hair on end! ] To curl or frizzle the hair. 

Col grave. 

Which belike uiuktp our Venetian ladie!!, at this day, to 
counterfeit yellow hair so much; great women to ca/amisfratc 
s. and curl it up, to adorn their heads with spangles, pearls, and 
“ made-flowers; and all courtiers to affect a pleasing grace in 
this kind. Barton, Anal, of Alrl. p. 461/. 

Cai.amistk a'tion.* n. s. [from the verb.] The act of 
curling the hair. Obsolete. 

T^Ose curious nccdlc-works, variety of colours, jewels, — 
embroideries, calamistralions, ointments, Sic. will make, the 
veriest dowdy otherwise, a goddess. 

Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 47 c. 
Cai.a'mitous. adj. [calamitosus, Lat.] 

1. '^Miserablc; involved in distress; oppressed with 
infelicity; unhappy ;«wretched: applied to men. 

This is a gracious provision God Almighty hath made in fa¬ 
vour of the necessitous and calamitous; the state of some in 
this life, being so extremely wretched nud deplorable, if com¬ 
pared with others. Calamy. 

2. Full of misery; distressful; applied to external 
circumstances. . 

What calamitous effects the air of this city wrought upon us 
the last year, you may read in my discourse of the plague. 

Itarvry on Consumptions. „ 
Strict necessity .. 

ftabdues me, and calamitous constraint 1 
test on my head both sin and punishment, 

However insupportable, be nil 

Devolv’d. Milton. 

Much rather I shall chuse * 

To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest, 

AndJje in that calamitous prison left. Milton. 

JrTthis sad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an op- 
. pressour would have even revived them. South. 

Cai.a'mitoUsness. n. s. [from ealamitem.] Misery; 
distress. 

CALA'MITY.'J* n. s. [ calamity)?\\ Cotgrave, from 
calamitas, Lat.] *- 

1. Misfortune; cause of misery ; distress. 

Another ill accident is drought, and the spindling, of the 
corniy?jwhich with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; 

, insomuch us thwword calamity was first derived from calamus, 
when the corn ifmld not gflfcout of the stalk. Bacon. 

2. Misery; distress. 

/This infinite calamity shalfWise 
,To human life, and household peace confound. Milton. 

from adverse shores in safety let her hear 
. Foreign calamity and distant war; 

Of which, great heaven, let her no portion bear. Prior. 
.14 
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CALAMUS. nSk. JjLnt.] A sort of fised, or sweet- 
tfceortcl wood, mentioned* in Scripture with* the 
ritHer ingredients ofothc sacred perfumes? It is a 
knotty rot$^*tId!s1i without mid white within, 

* gpicli put* forth long and nipw leaves, and 
bfdiight from the Indies. The jfrophewtspeak of 
it a*.a foreign commodity of great value. These 
sweet reeds have no smell when thttgfere green, but 
r when they are dry only. Their form diffegs^not 
from other reeds, and their smell is pcrceivedpipon 
entering the marshes. Cahnet. 

Take thou also unto tlicc principal spices of pure myrrh, of 
sweet cinnamon, and of sweet calamus. Iisodus, xxx, 13. 

Cala'sh.-|- n. s. [ctdecke, Fr. Dryden and Butler 1 
wrote it calrchel\ 

1. A small‘carriage of pleasure. 

Sir Matthew is gone abroad, I suspect a wooeingj nnd his 
catcchc is gone with hin^ Dryden's Lett. edit. Malode, p. *9. 
Ladies hurried in catertics. lludibrbs,iu. ii. 

Daniel, a sprightly Swain, that us’d to slash , , 

The vigorous steeds that drew his lord’s calash. I Bing'. 

The ancients used eataihrs, the figures of several Of'them 
being to be seen on ancient monuments. They are very simple, 
light, and drove by the traveller himself. Arbulhnot on Coins. 

2. A covering to protect the head of a lady full 
dressed; generally made of silk, and projecting 
considerably over the face; being supported with’ 
hoops of cane. 

Calca'heous.* adj. [from the Lat. calx.'] Partaking 
of the nature or qualities of calx or lime. 

On the east side is a stratum of bones of aU sites, belonging 
to various animals and fowls, enehused in Mrincrustation of a 
reddish calcariout rock. , 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spoilt, I£tt. 2>., 
Soils consist of different combinations of two or flf the,, 
four primitive earths; namely, the calcareous, whicpgfy some¬ 
times call mild calx; magnesia; argil; and tife silicioys, * * 

Kir wan on Manurcs,‘\. § 1. 
CALCAFA'LLA .# n. s. A superiour kind of Lisbon 
wine. 

Ca'lceated. adj. [calcealus, Lat.] Shod; fitted with 
shoes. 

CALCEDCTNIUS. n. s. [Lat] A kind of precious 
stone. Calcedouius is of the agate kind, and of a * 
misty grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
Ca'i.cedony,# n. s. The calcedonius. 

The first foundation was a jasper; the second, a sapphire; 
the third, a falccdmy. Ber. xxi. 19. 

Ca'j.cinable.# adj. [from calcine.] That which may 
he calcined. ' 

Mot fermenting with acids, and imperfectly calcinable in a 
great fire. Hill on Fossils, Of Granite", 

To Ca'lcinatf.. Sec To Calcine. * 

In hardening, by baking dtthout melting, the heat hath these 
degrees; first, it indurateth, then maketh fragile, and, lastly,it 
cloth calcinate. Bacon, Bat, Hist. 

Calcina'tion. n. s. [from calcine ,• calcination^Er.] 
Such a management of bodies by fire, as renders 
them reducible to-powder; wherefore it is called 
chemical pulverization. This is^ne next degree 
of the power of fire beyond that of fusion; for when 
Vision is longer continued, not only the more sub¬ 
tile particles oft the body itself fly oflj but the par- 
ticles of fire likewise insinuate themselves in such 
multitudes, and are so blended through its'whole 
substance, that the fluidity, first catised by the fire, 
can no longer subsist. From this union arises a 
third kind body, which, being very porous and 
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brittle, i^'^hsily reduced to^pq^er; fotote fire . 
having penetrated cverjr where into thejSoHM B fc^* 
body, the particles are botf^ipdeyedLptoin mreuiil 
contact, and dueled into minute ltpms? Qiifflc iig 
-I)ivcM.»gsiJcn^pytfJodies are thrown away, ns soojffihhe* 
distilliitio»rmr cakpidl'ton of the body that yielded ttdBl is 
ended. Boyle. 

This may ^effected, but not without a calcination, or re- , 
during it by dKynto a subtile powder. Brown, Vulg. Errjfc 
CAigtt'NATORY.'l' n. s. [I;r. calcinatoire, Cot grave.] 
vessel used in calcination. ' s? 

To CALCrNE.*f* v. a. [cdkiner, Fr. from cal r, Lat.] 

i. To burifi in the fire to a calk, or friable substance. 

^ See Calcination. • 

He put up the ashes into several glasses, sealed hermetically, 
and written upon with the several names of the calcined herbs. 

Gregory, Posthumu, p. 70. 
The,solids seem to be earth, bound together with some oil; 
for if’about! be calcined, so as thej&ast force will crumble it, 
being- emersed in oil, it will grow firm again. . , 

» Arh&tknot on Aliments. 


1 . To burn up. 

It fa fever] doth not only melt him, but calcine him, reduce 
him to ashes and to atoms. IJonne, Devotions, p. 23. 

Fiery disputes that union have calcin'd, > 

Almost as many minds as men wo find. • Denham. 

To Calci'ne. v. n. To become a calx by beat. 

This crystal is a pellucid fissile stone, clear as water, ami 
without colour, enduring a red heat without losing its transpa¬ 
rency, and, in a very strong heat, calcining without; fusion. 

Newton's Optic/,s. 

To Ca'lcituate.# r. n. [Fr. cakitrer. j To kick; to 
spurn; to abitf. Cotgrave and Cocktram. 

Calco'gRapiiy.# n. s. [Fr. calcographie, from 

anjl yga/w.] The art of engraving on brass. See 
-' Chalcography. 

; Tn«$tfstori&> of refining; of malting copperas; of making 
alum J —of cMcogruphy ; of enamelling. 

Sprat, Hist, of II. Soc. p. 2? ft. 

Calculable.# adj. [from calcule.] That which may 
be estimated or computed. 

To CA'LCULATE. v. a. [cabidcr, Fr. from cal¬ 
culus, Lat. a little stone or bead, used in opera¬ 
tions of numbers.] 

1. lb compute; to reckon: as, he calculates his 


expences. 

2. To compute thtMjjtuntion of the planets at any 
certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate nty birth, 

And told pi v, that by water I should die. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Who'were there then in the world, to observe the births of , 
those first men, anti calculate their nativities, as they sprujyled 
out of ditches ? Bentley, 

3. To.ndjust; to project for any certain end. 

The reasonabfcness of religion clearly appears, as it tends*' 
$0 directly to the happiness of^pen, and is, upon all accounts, - - 
calculated for our benefit. Tdlotson. 

To CaLculate.*^; v. n. To make a computation.* 

,iyby all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate ? 

Why all those things change from tfceir ordinance ? 

■ "#» 4 Shakspeare, Jnl. Cas. 

Calcula'tion.-Ij. s. [from calculate.] 

1. A practice, or manner of reckoning; the art of 
./lumbering. # 

Cypher, that great friend to ralmdation ; or rather ;*>which, 
changcth calculation, into easy computation. Holder on Time, 
is‘A reckoning; the result of arithmetical operation. 

If then theirccalculation be true; for so they reckon. 

. + Hooker. 

Being different from calculation* of the ancients, their ob- 
■ smasions confirm not ours. .Stvwn, Vtdg. Err. 
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Ca'lcujlative.^ adj. [from calculate.] Belonging tS 
calculation. 

■ Persons bred in trade have in general a mueff totter idea, by 
long habits of ca/culalive dealings, of the propriety of expend¬ 
ing in order to acquire. - -Burke, on the Popery Law*. 
* Ca ’w- .\Toiu*^ 4 t. s. [from calculate.] A compiler; 
a reckoner. 

Let him make an epluunoridcs, read Strisset til (^calculator't 
'' works, Scaligcr, and Pctuvnf) hi^tidver^Ety. 

Burton, Mint, of MeKp. *8*. 

The calculators of after chances seldom'.' hit right. 

* Fuller, Holy War, p. 154. 

Fortune-tellers, or pretcritiing calculators of nativities. 

t Sir T. Hi rierl's Trtgiek, p. 414. 

Ambition is no exact calculator. ' 

Burke, on the Duration if Parliament!. 
Ca'i.cui. itory.'I' adj. [Fr. calculatin'.] Belonging 
to calculation. , Sherwood. 

CaLculiI. n. s. [calculus, fait.] Reckoning; dgm- 
pute: obsolete. 

The general ca/adr, which was made in the last pernmbiila- 
/tion, exceeded might millions. IIoweljMocal Forest. 

To (Ja'lcule.# v. a. The old English verb for 
calculate. Obsolete. 

Full snbtilly he ealetded all this. Chaucer, I'tdQjfl. Tide. 
Ca'lci'lose. 7 adj. [from calculus, Lat.] Stony; 
CaLculois. 3 gritty. 

The volatile salt of urine will coagulate spirits of wine; and 
thus, perhaps, the stones, or ■ calculate concretions in thc,- 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Brown, VidgClirrm 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous perspii, 
that the stone is formed earlier than I have suggested. Sharp. 

CALCULUS, n. s. [Latin.] The stone in the 
bladder. ■■■,, 

(Vi.duov. 71. s. [chauldron, Fr. from calidmj Lat.] 

A pot; a boiler; a keltic. 

1 In tli" midst of all 

There placed was a caldron wide Snd tall. 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Spenser, Pt-Q. 

Some strip the skin, soaic portion out the spoil; 

The limbs, jet trembling, in the caldrons boil; 

Some 011 the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dri/dcn, JEn. . 

In tile late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vast 
caldron, filled with glowing mid melted mutter, which, as it 
boiled over in any pari, ran down the sides of the mountain. 

Addison. 

Cm.eVme, The same with Calash. 

Caledonian.# adj. [from Caledonia, an ancient 
, name of Scotland.] Relating to Scotland. 

Milton supposes that, the naked bosoms of these three 
nymphs were tinged with Caledonian or I’ictisli woud. ii*\. 

If 'arton, Note on Milton's Silv. Lil. jp 

C vi.efa'ction.'J' 7 t. s. [from cakfacio, Lat.] 

1. The act of hcatiiig any thing. 

2. The state of being heated. 

Every /fatuous adcfacLian of the brain, whencesoever it 
arise, is apt to make ii man ccstatical. ^ . 

«, Spenser, Vanity of Vidg. l'roph. p. toy. 

As [if] thncmciiibnuicc of califaclion can warm u man in 
a cold frosty night. Moore, Philos. Pot-m, Pref. C. 2. 

Calefa'ctive.^* adj. [calfactif, Fr. Cotgrave; from 
cakfacio, Lat.] That which makes any thing hot; 
heating. 

Calefa'ctory. adj. [front cakfacio , Lat/] That 
which heats. ^ 

To CA'LEFY. v. n. [caleji*, Lat.]* , To grow hot; 
to be heated. • *• . . *" 

Crystal will calefy untojlectricity; thafas, a pbwer to 
attract straws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely 
placed. . - Brbwn, Vula. Err. 

To CA'LEFY.'f v. a. To make warm. $•* Bmohtr. 
CA'LEEDAR. n. s. ^calendttrium, Lat.] A register of 
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* the year, in which the: months, jnd stated time, 
me marked, ns festivals and holidays. -.*?• 

What hath-tliis day Reserv’d ? what hath it done, 

Tlmt it in golden letter should be set ajj 

Among the high tides, in the calendar? Shakspeare, Khjfyh , 
,Wc compute frftin calendars differing from one anotBerjthe' 
compute ol the one anticipating that of the other. Ithown. 

Curs’d lie the dwuvhen first I did appear; 

Let it be-ISlbtted ftjpn the calendar, 

Lest it pollute t heJBto th P* riyden, Fablet. 

To CMUKi>OAii. ! ^t a. [frona^die nouivl To cuter in 
a calendar. 

Ortqumartyred names, as weft as men, are eakndarod. 

« 9 & v .•**.* Whit lack i Mann, of the En%. p. 21. 

To CAflHSNDEIl.-f* v. a. [ calendrer , Fr. Skinner 
Some derive this word from the I$|. cylindrus, or 
Gr. xuA<va'f«f; or rather from the low Lat. cclendra, 
whence mendre; the vdiole effect of tho, machine 
iPpendii% upon ^cylinder.] To dress cloth; to 
lay the nap of cloth smooth. 

CaLenD)£ flkrf~ «. s. [from the verb.] , 


3. %::gay rgproa . ¥l 

~ ; a ; a stupid wretch. 1 - 


led to as* 


*? 6 r 


1. A hot press; a press 


in 


which ejefthiers smooth 

their cloth. 

i. The workman wits manages the machine. 

I am a lincn-drapgp Wd, 

As all the world doe^Bbw, 

And my good frieud/H* calender, r 

Will lend his horse to go. r Cowper's John Gilpin. 

Bh'tENDER, or KA'LENWit.# n. s. The name of a 
iprt of dervises, spread through Turkey and Persia. 
They derive the appellation from Calender/, their 
founder. They are not in much esteem ; uml their 
m«|MK are said to be not correct, in Languedoc, 
,u $Bpnindrcs” mean “ droles, bon companions, 
goinfres.” 

Thirty nobles in the habit of pilgriin-t-<ffiWrej. ’ ' 

Sir 7\ Herbert's Travels , p. 70. 

jA^RNDRF.n. n. s. [from calender.'] The person who 
calenders. * # 

3 aTesds. n. St. [calender, Let. It has no singular.] 
^Thn. first day of every month among the Romans. 
^A'^EiijfuRE. n. s. [from cako, Lat.j A distemper 
peculiar to sailors, in hot climates; wherein they 
fhiagine the sea to be green fields, and will throw 
themselves into it. 

And for that lethargy was there uo cure, 

But to be cast into a calenture. 

calenture misled, 

-Tic mariner with rapture sees, 

.On the smooth ocean’s azure bed, . 

Enamcll’d fields, and verdant trees; 

With eager haste, he longs to rove • 

In that lantastiek scene, and thinks 


Quincy. 
Her,ham. 


Swift. 

[ceulp, Saxon; 


It raujljbe some enchanted grove; 

An ape leaps, and down he sinks. 

>ALF.y n. s. calves in the plural, 
kaif, Dutch.] 

. The young of a cow. 

The cott r hath about foorvears of gWwfch; and so the fawn, 
and so the calf. 1 Bacon, Nat. Hint. 

Acosta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called cbndore, which 
will kill and cat uo a whole calf at g time. Wilkins. 

' Ah ! Stouzelind, I love thee more by half, * 

Thaiv does their fawns, or cows the ncw-fall’n caff. Gay. 

5» Calves of thjjflips, mentioned by Hosca, signify 
sacrifices ofi^mise and prayers," which the captives 
of. fijitjylotPmhfressed toypd, .being %o longer in 
A CQhdttion to Offer sacrifices infcis temple. Calmet. 
’ ,/ w Tnrn to the Lord, anst^py until him, Take away all iniquity, 
andfeceivc us. graciously sorwill we reader the calves, ol our 
’ * Hosed, xiv. 2. 

■? 
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Taylor. 


, Ivetli not, 
silly doallhg braimcss.eatf, . 
t understands things by the half, 

’ Says, that the,fmry left the oaf, 

' , Aiid took avfiy fne other. tosjfaprayton, A r ym. 

’4. The thick, plump, bulbous part oF<nie leg. dtaIf, 
Dutch ; Goth, calf, kalve, the calf of the^leg. 
Serenius.] ’ '* „ 

Into her legs I’d have love's issues fall, ^ 

And all her calf into a gouty small. Suckling. 

The calf of that leg blistered. Wiseman’s Surgeru. 

Ca'i.fjlikk.# adj. RcSbmbling a calf. * ? 

So I charm’d their ears, Jt 

That, calftiRb, they my lowing followed. Shakspcant, Tempest, 
CVi.mEK.'f" n. s. [calibre, Fr.] The borc H‘~ 
meter of the barr^l^f a gun; the dianfef 
I111I let. 

It is easy for an ingenious philosopher to fit th&fi 
these empty tubes to the diameter of the purticles <n 
as they shall require no grosser kind of matter. Reid’s fttymry. 
Ca'i.ibre.# ,n. s. [Fr. calilne , a quality, state, or 
degree; as qualibrr. Cotgrave.] A sort or kind. 

Coming from men of their caliBre, they were highly mis- * 
chicvous. • hiurkedk* 

Ca'uce. n.s. [calix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice. See* 
I’lIAUCfy 

There & 8 natural analogy between the ablution of the body 
and the purification of the soul; between ertjng the holy 
bread ami drinking the sacred calice, and a pjktictpution of the 
body and blood of Christ. ™ . „ 

CA'aco.-f- n. s. [from Calecnt in India.] 
stuff made of cotton ; sometimes stained^ 
and beautiful colours. This was the or: 
plication of the word. The manufiUfturi 
own country, of making impressions upon 
with beauty equal to that of the Indianjy*ha 
plctely anglicised the word. ° 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and ant all in calicoft, when the 
finest are in silks, Addison, Spectator. 

Calico-printer.* n.s. The manufacturer of printed 
linens. 

Suppose an ingenious gentleman should write a poem of 
advice to a calico-printer; do you thitjk there is a girl in' ! . 
England, that would wear any thuacAutithc taking of Lisle, or 
the buttle of Oudcnardc ? Toiler, No. 5. 

CaLid. adj. [ralidus, Lat.] Hot; burning; fervent. 
CAi.i / nrTY.+*-«. «. [Fr. calidile.] Heat. Jife; 

' Ice will dissolve in anyway of heat; fon.it will tSWlve with 
fidfc it will eolliquate in water, or warm on}' nor doth, it only • 
submit into an actual heat, but not endure the potential , 
'Stolidity of many waters. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

- tULiDUCT.* n. s. [from calidtis and ductus, Lat.] 
y . ^That which conveys he®; a stove. Odes. 

, .Since the subterranean caliducts have’ been introduced^ 

Ca / xjf .*(*7 m * s - khalifa, Arab, un heij or sucejjp^p 
CaLifh. 5 A title 1 ‘ ! " 

Mahomet among t:_ 
whit absolute power'in affairs, botl 
civil. 

■%!!y, son-in-law to Mahomet, for pretending to the caliphthfp, 

, was by this restless caliph every where pursued.' 

r Sir T. Herbert, Travels, n. add. 

CALiGA'Tirfs. n. s. [from caligo, Lat. to be aaj^] 
Darkness p. cloudiness. ** fc ‘ttr. - ’ 

Instead of a JupnUon, or , imperfect vision, in thi' mde, 
we affirm an abSlirfon, or total privation; instead of ce/jMpn, 
or dissdess, we ^(plude a cedti^ or bUmlnes*. _ Bfowh. 



med by <lif dr successors ’’of 
Saracens, whwtperc^ -rested 
jtflPlreligioTffl mid 



CALrGlNOUS.-f” adj. [Fr. caltgineus, from tatigU 
nosus, Lat.] Obscure; dini; full of dartajp«Y‘ 
Their punishment (that of thezebellious angels] twfeftheir 
dejection and detrusion into the eaRtjhtoiu regions of th.fi jur. 

• •’» - Hmywett, MelatnprmttSt rfV 

It is 4Ptp<I with «uch a thick and caliginous aur, tSaffc, the 
ground ednnot M '•ecu. lliraufi Greek Church, p, 65. 

'Cali'ginousness. n. s. [from caliginous .] Darkness 5 
obscurity, „ 

Ca'ltgrapiiy. n. s. [xstAiy^softa.] Beautiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligrajihy. Pridcaux. 

Caui-a'su.* ") n. s. Terms of cookery in dressing a 

Campe'e. 5 turtle; meaning as well the shell of 
the animal, as the flesh; and written also calla- 
pash and callapce. Modern luxury, which intro¬ 
duced the words, may settle the orthography. 
Instead of rich sirloins wc sec 

Greetl calipash and yellow calipee. Prologue to the Dramatist. 

CVliPERS. See Callipers. 

Ca'liphate.# 7t. s. The government of the caliph. 
The former part of this period may be culled the era of the 
grandeur and magnificence of the caliphate. 

Harris, Philolog. Ituj. 

CaTiphsiup.# 11. s. The state and* office of the 
caliph. See the wdrd in the example to Caliph. 
The more modern word is Caliphate, which see. 

Ca'uver.+ n. s. [corrupted from caliber.'] A hand¬ 
gun; a Iiarquebuse; a musket of a particular size 
or bore. 

Come, manage me your ntlircr. Shakspcare, Hen. IV, 
He is so hu% with pikes, halberds, petronels, ciilivcrl, and 
muskets, that he looks like a justice of peace’s hall. 

If. Jenson, Epicoenc. 

CAtLlX. n. s. [Latin.] A cup; a word used in 
botany; as, the calix of a flower. 

'To CALK. r. a. [from ealage, Fr. hemp, with which 
leaks are stopped; or from cade, Sax. the keel. 
Si-inner.] To stop the leaks of a ship. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 
his majesty’s ships; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the cause they are leaky. Ralegh, Essays. 

Ca'lker. it. s. [from calk.] The workman that 
stops the leaks of a ship. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wise men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers ; all the ships of the sea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Ezck. xxvii. 9. 

Ca'lkin.# n. s» A part prominent from a horse¬ 
shoe, turned up and pointed to secure the horse 
from Maling. Ash. 

Ca'lkino. 71. s. A term in painting, used where the 
backside is covered with black lead, or red chalk, 
and the lines traced through on a waxed plate, 
wall, or other matter, by passing lightly over each 
stroke of the design with a point, which leaves an 
impression of the colour on the plate or wall. 

Chambers. 

Ca'lking-Iron.* n. s. A kind of c^issel used in 
calking a ship. 

So here some pick out bullets from the side; 

Some drive old oakum through each seam and rift; 

Their left-hand docs the calktng-ircn guide, .» 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryacn. 

To CALL.'f* v. a. [ calo, Lat. kalder, Danish;' Dr.* 
Johnson says. It is rather from the* Su; kalla ,• 
though the Gr. xaA*» may be also s^ntionqd; and 
tho Heb. col, the voice. Lye’s A-Sfe. Diet, gives 
calb, as the participle called, ah Maiming.] 
vol. 1. •>, .. »* '■ . • 


1. To name; to denominate. 

And God called the light day, and the darkness he called 
night. Gen. i. y. 

i. To summon, or invite, to or from anyplace, thing, 
or person. It is'often used with, local particles; 
as, uj>, drrxn, in, out, off. 

Be not amazed, cat! all your senses tauyou, defend my repu¬ 
tation, or bid larewel to your good life for evefe'# Shakspcare. 
Why came not the slave back to me, when I called him ? 

Shttispcare, Xhg Lear. 

Are you call’d forth from out a w orld of men, ^ 

To slay the innocent ? Shdkspearr, Richard III. 

LoJronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told by 
his servants, that the general was fled. K nodes, History. 

Or call up hint, that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. Milton. 

Drunkenness calls off the watchmen from their towers ; and 
then evils proceed from a loose heart, ami an untied tongue. 

Taylor, Holy Living. 
The soul makes use of her memonr, to call to mind what she 
is to treat of. Duppa, Rules to Devotion. 

Such fine employments our whole days divide. 

The salutations of the morning tide 

Call up the sun ;i those ended, to the hall ' 

Wc wait the pattpn, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryden. 

Then, by consent, abstain from further toils. 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the spoils. Addison. 

By the pleasures of the imagination or fancy, I mean such us 
arise from visible objects, when we eqll up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, statues, or dcsurijjlRoiis. Addison, Sped. 

Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ! 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. Addison, Cato. 

I am called off from pubtick dissertations, by a domestick af¬ 
fair of great importance. Taller. 

JEschylus has a tragedy, entitled Pens®, in which the shade 
of Darius is called tip. Broome on the Odyssey, 

The passions call away the thoughts, with incessant impor¬ 
tunity, toward the object that excited them. Watts, 

3. To convoke; to summon together. 

/ Now call we our high court of parliament. Shakspcare. 

The king being Informed of muoh that had passed that night, 
sent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediately. 

Clarendon. 

4. To summon judicially. 

The king bad sent for the earl to return home, where hfr 
should be catted to account for all his miscarriages. Clarendon, 
Once a day, especially in the early years of life and study, 
call yourselves to an account, what new ideas, what Hew pro¬ 
position or truth, you have gained. JVails. 

5. To summon by command. 

In that day dkl the Lord God of Hosts call to weeping, and 
to mourning, and to baldness, and to girding with sackcloth. 

Isaiah, xxiLiz. 

6. In the theological sense, to inspire with ardours of 
piety; or to summon into the church. 

Paul a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, sepal 
rated unto the gospel of God. Ilotn.i. j. 

7. To invoke; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my soul, that, to spare you, I 
came not as yet unto Corinth. ' 2 Cor. i. 

8. To appeal to. 

When that lord perplexed their counsels and designs, with 
inconvenient objections in law, the authority of the lord Man¬ 
chester, who had trod the same paths, was still railed upon. 

’ Clarendon. 

9. To proclaim ; to publish. Thus, in the north of 
England, it means to give notice by the publjck 
cryer; its, I had it called, i . e. cried. s* 

Nor ballad-singer, plac’d above tho croud, 

Bings with a'note so shrilling, sweat, and loudy- 

Nor parish-clerk, who r olls the psalm so cl$r. Gay. 

10. To excite $ to put in action ; to bring into view. 

' He swells with angry pride. 

And calls forth all liis spots on every side. Cowley. 

See Dionysius Homer’s thought&ri&ne. 

And call new beauties forth front ev’ry line. Pope. 

3 V 
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11. To stigmatize with some opprobrious denomina¬ 
tion. ' J 

Deafness unqualifies men for nil company, except friends; 
whom 1 can call names, if they do not speak loud enough. 

, Swift to Pope. 

12. To call back': To revoke; to retracj:. * 

He also is wise, and will bring evil, anil will not call back 
his words / hut will rise against the house of the evil doers, 
and against',the help of them that work iniquity. 

■/ Isaiah, xxxi. 2. 

13. fjtitfalljor. To demand; to require; to claim. 

Madam, his nBtfdWjr doth call for you, 

And/oavyour grace, 'and you, iny noble lord. Shaktpcarc. 

You 4 iie, how men of merit are sought ufter; the undc- 
•erverijuqjr sleep, when the mini of action is called for. 

Shakspeare. 

Among them he a spirit of phrensy sent, 

Who hurt their minds. 

And urg’d you 011, with maikdesirc, 

TScrcaU iu Baste for their destroyer. Milton, S. A. 

For master, or for servant, here to call , 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden, Fab. 

He eontmits every sin that his appetite calls for, 01 perhaps 
his constitution or fortune can bear. Rog< is. 

14. To call in. To resume money at interest. „ 

Horace describes an old usurer, as so charmed with the 

I ileasurcs of a country life, that, in order to make a purchase, 
ic called in all his money; hut what was the event ot it ? why 
in a very few days after, he put it out again. 

,+ " , Addison, Spectator. 

15. To call in. To resume any thing that is in other 
hands. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and stopped from 
passing by weight, 1 fear it will stop trade. Locke. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppressive in the French 
government, than their practice of calling m their money, after 
they have sunk it very low, and then coining it anew, at a 
hignfef value. Swift. 

1 6. To call in. To summon together ; to invite. ^ 

The heat is past, follow^ no farther now; 

Call in the pow’rs, good cousin, Westmoreland. Shakspcarc. 
He fears my subjects loyalty. 

And now must call in strangers. Denham. Sophy. 

17. To call over. To read aloud a list or muster- 
roll. 

18. To call out. To challenge; to summon to fight. 

When their sov’reign’s quarrel calls ’em out, 

IDs foes to mortal combat they defy. Dry den, Virgil. 

To Call. v. n. 

l. To stop without intention of staying. This 
meaning probably rose from the custom of denoting 
one’s presence at the door by a rail ; but it is now 
^feed with great latitude. This sense is well enough 
preserved by the particles on or at s but is for¬ 
gotten, and the expression made barbarous by in. 
1 . To make a short visit. 

as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And p>ay him, with the tribunes, to come to itic. I). Jon.um. 

He ordered her to call at his house once a-week, which she 
did for some time after, when he heard no more of her. 

Temple. 

That 1 might liegin as near the founSuu-hcari as possible, 1 
first of all catted in at St. James’s. Addison, Spectator. 

We called in at Morgc, where there is an artificial port. 

Addison on Italy, 

3. To call on. To solicit for A favour, or a> debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day; wjuit need I he 
so forward with Him, thatWli not on me ? 

1 ’ v . • Shqkspeare, Henry IV. 

4. Tq coll on. To repeat solemnly. *. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breast. 

And hail me thrice to everlasting rest. • Dryden. 

The Athenian, when they lost any wen at rca, went to the 


shores, and, callingfhnee, on. their names, raised a cenotaph 
or empty monument, to their memories. 

lirobme on the Odyssry. 

5. To rail upon. - Ip implore; to pray to. 

... Call upon me in tftiwluy of trouble;, I will deliver thee, and 
lho«-slmlt glorify me. ’ JWnii.tr. 

Call. t "• *. [from the verb.]' , ’ J S 

1. A vocal address of summons, or invitation.. 

But death comes not at call; justice diving - 
Mends not her slowest pace, for pvay’rs or firies.' Milton. 

But would you sing, and rival.Orpheus’ strain. 

The wond’riug forests soon should dunce again: 

The moving mountains hear the pow’rfu! call. 

And headlong streams hung list’ll ingin their fall. Pope. 

2 . Requisition authoritative and publick. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would contentedly 
suffer themselves lo be always at the call, and to stand to the 
sentence of a number of mean persons. Hooker's Preface. 

3. Divine vacation ; summons to true religion. 

Yet he at length, time to himself best known, 

Rememb’ring Abraham, by some w.md’roiis call. 

May brifig them hack repentant and sincere. - Milton. 

4. A summons from heaven ; an impulse. 

How justly then will impious mortals full, 

Whose pride would soar to licav’n without a call? 

Roscommon . 

Those who r tp empire by dark paths aspire. 

Still plead a call to what they most desire. Dryden. 

St. Paul himself believed lie did well, and that lie had a call 
to it, when he persecuted the Christians whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong : but vet it was he, and not they, who 
w f ere mistaken. Locke. 

5. Authority; command. 

Oh ! Sir, I wish he were within my call, or your'-. 

, ^ Denham 

6 . A demand; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call Upon humanity, and it greater 
im itement to tenderness and pity, than any other motive what¬ 
soever. Addison, Spectator. 

7. An instrument to call birds. 


For those birds or beasts were made frotn such pipes or cults, 
as may express the several tones of those creatures, which are 
represented. IVilkins, Mathemel. Afagick. 

8. In naval language, a sort of pipe or whistle used 
by the boatswain and his mates to summon the 
sailors to their several employments. 

9. Calling; vocation; employment. 

Now, through the laud, his cure of souls he stretch’d. 

And, like a primitive apostle, preach'd : 

Mill eliearful, ever constant to his call; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by most, admir'd by nil. Dryden. 

10. A nomination. .. 

Upon the sixteenth was held the serjcnnts&Mtat Ely place, 
there being cine serjeants of that call. M' Rnnm. 

'it. Call of the. House. In parliamentary language; 
to discover what members arc absent without leave 
of the house or just cause; and to ensure their at¬ 
tendance, at the discussion of some eminently im¬ 
portant question. 

Ca'li.eu.% n. s. [.from call, Fr. appelleur .] He who 
calls. Shcivxtod. 

CA / LLET.'f v n. s. [It is said by Urry^Dr. Grey,'and 
others to be derived from the Ff. calotte, a sort of 


cap or head-dress worn by country jgirls. -But the 
calotte is not a cap confined to those maidens; and 
if it were, why derive so opprobrious a word from 
*fhat circumstance ? It is probably one of the cant 
* words of elder days. It appears from an entry in 
the StatiofFers’ Books in 1563, that there was “ an 
order of drtdts or collets. Our old poet Skelton 
treats flieitt of scolds, in which sense the verb collet is 
used in the tfonh of England] A trull, or a scold. 

■ s# 
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Then Elmour sayd.ye eaUeUes, 

Ishull brfttke your palettes, 
without ye now cease ; 

■ rr *“ s®* 1 * ‘ he dronkea Poem, p.133. 

He call’d b*rmn>: a beggar, iujlls drink*. 1 X % 
Could Mpweltf .fUCh terms upon liis- collet. Shmipeare. 

,' Ca'kCet.# tew. [from the noun, A calleling 
housewife, in the north of England, is a scold. 
R-iy.] To fail; to scold. 

To hear her in her spleci} 

Collet like a buttcr-quean. 

Itrath wait, 'Care's Cure in Pancdone, ( 1621.) 
CVu.iNG.'f* n. s. [from call .] » 
t. Vocation; profession; tradtv 

It God has interwoven such a pleasure with our ordinary 
•wWng, how much superiour must that be, which arises from 
the survey of a pious life? Surely, as much n< Christianity is 
nobler than a trade, South. 

We find ourselves obliged to go on in honest industry in our 

L . 

i cannot forbear warning you against endeavourin'!; at wit in 
your sermons; because many of yotirVa/h/m hove made them¬ 
selves ridiculous by attempting it. Swift. 

i I left no railing for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no.fathcr disobey’d. Pope. 

2. Proper station or employment. • 

I he Gauls found til® Homan senators ready to die with 
honour 111 their callings. Swift. 

3. Class of persons united by the same employment 
or profession. 

It may lie a caution to all Christian churches antf magistrates, 
not to impose celibacy 011 whole railings, and great multitudes 
of men or women, who cannot be supposable to have the gift 
of commence.;: ... Hammond. 

4. Divine vocation; invitation or impulse to the truo 

religion. 

Give all diligence to make your calling and election sure. 

, „ y, 1 Peter, i. 10. 

ot. Peter was ignorant of the calling of I he Gentiles. 

If nice will on Procidcnc/. 

5.. Appellation. Not now in use. 

I am more proud to be Sir Howland’s son, 
lli< youngest son j and would not change that calling. 

To be adopted heir of Frederick. Shahspatrr, As you Lif e it. 
CVu.tco.* See Calico. 

Calli'oity.# h. s. [Ltit. rati id Has.'] Craftiness, 


Cock tram. 

CVluguatmiv.* n. s. See Caligraphv. 

My calligraphy, a fojr hand. 

Fit for a secretary. 1 ). Junson, Magn. Lady. 

CAi.LiGRA'vHldK.,# atlj. [front calligraphy.'] Relat¬ 
ing tg-benutiful writing. • 

At the end i» an inscription importing the writer’s name,* 
and his excellence in tile calligraphiciI art. 

JVarloti, lfisl. of E. P. 

CA'i.upF.Hs.'f' n. s. [Of this word I know not the 
etymology, nor does any thing more probable* 
occur, than that, perhaps the word is corrupted 
from clippers, instruments with which any thing is 
Clipped , inclosed or embraced. Dr. Johnson says; 
but it is surely from caliber, (Fr. qualibrc , the bore 
of a gun or any cylinder,) and indeed they are called 
ealibcr-comptfsses.] Compasses with bowed shanks. 

Callipers measure the distance of any round, cylindrick, 
conical body, so that, when workmen use them, they open the 
two points to their described width, and turn so much stuff off 
the intended place, till the two points of the callipers fit just 
over their work. Maxon’s Mechanical Exercises. • 

Callo'sity. ft. s. [callosite, Fr.] A kind of swelling 
without pain, like that of the skin, byjjailjslahpur; 
and therefore, jvlien wounds, oi thewJges of twicers, 
grow so, they are sieffd to be callous. , ,, ({fancy. 
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The surgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, as he finds 
the fibres loosen too much, are too flaccid, and produce fun¬ 
guses, or as they harden and produce calhsilics; in the first 
case, w'inc and spirituous liqueurs are useful, in the last hurtful. 
,■ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Ca'liAt.# gee Calotte. 

CA'LLOUS. adj. [ callus , Lat.] - * ’ 

1. Indurated; hardened; buying the j tores «hut up. 

* In progress of time, the ulcers became sinuous an 9 ‘vallous, 
with induration of the glands. , •>. man, 

2 . Hardened in mind; insensible^ 

Licentiousness has so long passed for sharpness of wit, and 

greatness oftnind^ that the conscience is grown callous. 

UMslrangr. 

The wretch is drench’d too deep. 

His soul is stupid, and his heart asleep: 

Fatten’d in vice, so callous and so gross. 

He sins, ynu sees not, senseless bf Ins loss. Dryfeu. 

Ca'llously.* adv. I11 a tallotis or hardened man¬ 
ner. 

Ca'llousness. n. s. [from callous.] 

1. Hardness; induration of the fibres. 

The oftner we use the organs of touching, the more of these 
scales are formed, and the skin becomes the thicker, and so a 
callousness grows upon it. Cheyne. 

2 . Insensibility. 

If they let go their hope of everlasting life with willingness, 
.and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
lie esteemed destitute of common sense, and abandoned to a 
callousness and numbness of soul. Bentley. 

Ca'li.ow.'J* adj. [Dr. Johnson offers no etymology. 
It is the Sax. culo, coin, bald, without hairs Lat. 
calms.] Unfledged; naked; without feathci*.. 
Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos’d ■ 

t Their callow young. Milton, P. L. 

Then a. an eagle, who, with pious care, 

Was heating widely 011 the wing fflr prey, 

To her now silent airy does repair, 

And finds her callow infants fore <A,away. Dry den. 

How in small flights they know to try their young, 

And teach the callow child her parent’s song. Prior. 

CA'LLUS. n.s. [Latin.] 

1. An induration of the fibres. ... ' 

2. The hard substance by which broken bones arc 
united. 

C’ALM.'f- adj. [ calinc , Fr.; halm, Dutch; Dr. John¬ 
son says. Cal me is derived, according to Covar- 

ruvias from xa Spa, heal, the heat being greatest 
# whcn there is no wind stirring. Iiuet deduces it 
from flaAxxof, soft ; whence the Latins formed 
malacia in the sense of calm, which is in Ca>ar’s 
Commentaries. From malacia they made malacus, 
and by transposition of letters came columns, then 
calm us, anti so cal me, Fr. V. Morin. Ely in. Diet 
Fr. et Gr.] 

1. Quiet; serene; not stormy; not tempestuous: 
applied to the elements. 

Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air, 

Sw'Cet breathing y.eplnrus dicPsoftly play 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did allay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glister fair. ^ Spenseu, 
So shall the sea he calm unto us. Jonah. 

2. Undisturbed; unruffled: Applied 1 ft' the passiotis. 

We are calm av peace. Jleaum. auct'Fj. Island Princess. 

It is^toways congruous, that God should he.frightening inert 

into truth, who werO*tnado to be wrought, upon by calm evi¬ 
dence, and gentle methods ofpersuasion, ' Atlerbary. 

The queen her speech with calm attention hears, 

Her eye* rertruiu t£e silver-streaming tears, P> , p n 
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Calm. n. s. " * 

1. Serenity; stillness; freedom from violent motion: 
used of the elements. 

It sccmcth most agreeable to reason, that the waters rather 
stood in n quiet I, than that they moved with anv raping or 
overbearing violence. . " * Malegh. 

Every pilot 

C§n steer the ship in calm*; but he performs 

The skil&J part, cao manage it in storms. Denham. 

Nor Go4 alone in the ithll calm we find, 

Hemot»nt|,the storm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 

2. Freedom fronpdisiurbancc; quiet; repose: ap¬ 
plied to the passions. 

Great and strange calms usually portend the most violent 
. storm* i and therefore, since storms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the storm first, and the calm afterwards: since a calm 
before a storm is commonly a peace of a man’s Own making; 
but a calm after a storm, a peace of God’s. J South. 

To Calm. v. a. [from thfi noun.] 

1. To still; to quiet. 

Neptune we find busy in the beginning of the JEncis, to calm 
the tempest raised by j. liolus. ' Drydcn. 

2. To pacify; to appease. v 

Jesus, whose bare word checked the sea, as much exerts him¬ 
self in silencing the tempests, and calming the intestine storms 
within onr breasts. Decay of Piety. 

Those passions which seem somewhat calmed, may be entirely 
. laid asleep, and never more awakened Atterbury. 

He will'd to stay, . 

The sacred rites and hecatombs to pay. 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. ’ Pope. 

Ca'lmer. n. s. [from calm.'] The person or tiling 
. which has the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, a cheercr 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness. Walton. 
Calmly, adv. [from calm.] 

1. Without storms, or violence; serenely. 

In nature, things move violently to their place, and calmly in 
their place; so virtue in ambition is violent, in authority settled 
and calm. ’ Bacon. 

His curled brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly /lows. Denham. 

2 . Without passions; quietly. 

The nymph did like the scene appear, 

Serenely pleasant, calmy fair; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. Prior. 


Ca'lmness. n. s. [from calm.] 

1. Tranquillity; serenity; not storm incus. 

While the steep horrid roughness of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmness of the flood. DaJiam. 

2. Mildness; freedom from passion. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have strong party, or defend yousself 
By calmness, or by absence: all’s m anger. Shakspeare. 

1 beg the grace, 

Yonwtttildlay by those terrours of your face; 

TUI cdtthnets to your eyes you first restore, 

I am afraid, and 1 can beg no more. Dry den. 

Ca / lmy.+ adj. [from calm.] Calm ; peaceful. Not 
used; Dr. Johnson says. It is admirably used by 
other poets, as well as Spenser, from whom alone 
Dr. Johnson has given an example; and is worthy 
of general use. . 

will poacc her halcyon nett venture to build 
Upon a shore with ahipwresks fill’d ? ' 

And trust that seh, where, she can hardjy say, 

She’ haa known these twenty ycars^one calMy day ? 

Cowley, Ode Bettor of K. Ch. 11 . st. 3. 
.Her calmy sight *’ 

■ Tb»u think'st thy heaven, and in her smiling eyes 
Read’tt all the sweets of thy fool’s paradise. 

Beaumont's Psyche, xvi. jy. 
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And now they aigh approached to the sted, 

Where os those mermaides dwelt; it was a Mill 

And calmy bay, ou the one side sheltered 

With the'broad shadow «f On hoary hill. fyenttr, F. Q. 

Ca'lomel.'J' 7i. s. [caiomclas, a phymjcal word; from 
x*Xflg good and Mack, imul^ion tq its colour 
and properties.] Mercury six thin'es sublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three or 
four days. Wiseman, Surgery, 

Calori'fick. adj. [ cabrificus , Lat.]* That which 
has the quality of producing heat; heating. 

A adorijU h principle is either excited within the heated body, 
or transferred to it, though any medium, from some other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the hquour it contains. Grew. 

CALO’TTE.f v. s.'[French.] 

1. A cap or coif, w orn as an ecclesiastical ornament in 
France. 

But we. 

That tread the path of publick businesses. 

Know what a tacit shrug is, or a shrink ; 

The wearing the caUnl, the politick hood, 

And twenty other par?rga, o’ the bye. 

You seculars understand not. B. Jonsou , Alagh. D&cly. 

2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or depressure, 

in form of a cap or cup, lathed ami plaistcred, used 
to diminish the rise or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove, &c. ' ■ Harris. 

CA'LO YERS. n. s. [xa\©'.] Monks of the Greek 
church. 

Tcmp’rfite as caloyers in their secret cells. 

A fwiden on Boulter. 

Ca'ltuop, or Ca'ltiirov.'I' m. s. [Sax, colrjiaeppp. 
It is called in Fr. chaussc-trape, and chcval-uttrappc. 
See Cotgravc, and Ktym. Diet. 1691.] . -*■' 

1. An instrument made with three spikes, so that 
which way soever it falls to the ground, one of them 
points upright, to wound horses loot. 

A calthrop, anciently used in war. Blount's Tenures, p. 30. 

The ground about was thick sown with calirujjt, which very 
much incommoded the shoeless Moors. 

L. Addison, Account of Tangiert. 

2. A plant common in France, Spain, and Italy, 

where it grows among corn, and is very trouble¬ 
some; for tlic fruit being armed with strong 
prickles, run into the feet of the cattle. This is 
certainly the plant mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, 
under the name of fribulm. Miller. 


To Ca'lvf..'}~ v. n. [Sax. calpan.] 
t. To bring a calf: spoken of a cow. 

When she has calv'd, then set the dam aside,' 

• And for the tender progeny provide. ' Dry den. 

2. It is used metaphorically ior any act of bringing 

forth; and sometimes of men, by way of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, 

# Though in Rome litter’d; not Romans: as they are not; 

Though calved in the porch o’ th’ enpito). Shakspeare. 

The grassy clods now calv'd, now half appear’d 
Tlic tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts. . Milton, P. L. 

To Ca'lver.# v. a. [In the Prompt. Parv. “ to calwr, 
as 6amon or other fishes.’’] To cot in slices; 
applied to salmon, which bears the Knife itffthout 
breaking, which is fresh, collar, as the word still is 
used in the north of England; formerly, perhaps, to 
collar or pickle; 

My foot-boy shall cat pheasants, catver’d salmons, knots, 
god wits, lampreys. B. Jotison, Alchemist. 

Provide me then chines fried, and the salmon calver'd. 

" ™ Kiltigrew, Parson's Wedding, 1664. 

To Culver.#*;, n. To Shrink, by cutting, and not 
fall ttf pieee* 
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Iiis flesh, [the grayling’s,] even in his wont season, is so firm, 
and will so easily calver, that in plain. truth he is very good 
meat at all times. Cation, Complete Angler, 

Calves-snout. [ antirrhinum .3 A plant. Snap-dragon. 
CALVTLL 1 S. n. s. [French.] A sort of apple. 

Ca'LVimsM.^ n.j^The doctrine of Calvin; the gene¬ 
ral doctrine, says Dr. Ash, laid down in the Article's 
of the Church of England. Let those who may 
have been misled by this partial definition, or 
those who may still 'choose to avow it, read a 
masterly and successful* “ Attempt to illustrate 
those Articles of the Church\>f England, which the 
Calvinists improperly consider,as Calvinistical ,” in a 
Series of Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford by the Rev. Richard Lawrence, 8vo. 
Ox. 1805. ’ 

Most unhappy for the church of England, that so great a 
party in' the English court should be still addicted to Calvinism. 

Dean Martin's Letters, (dated i860,) p. 68. 

The delights arising from these objects were to be sacrificed 
to the cold and philosophical spirit of Calvinism, which fur¬ 
nished no pleasures to the imagiiuttinn. 

Wurton, Note on Milton's II Pcnseroso. 

Ca'lvinist.* w. s. lie who holds tljd doctrine of 
Calvin. . 

The Camnist is tempted to a false security, and sloth ; and 
the Arminiun may be tempted to trust too much to himself, 
and too little to God. Burnet on the Articles, Art. 37. 

Calvini'sticai..* j adj. [from Calvinist .] * Relating 

Calvini'stick. 5 to Calvinism. 

These divines brought back with them into England those 
narrow principles concerning church-government and ccfemo- 
nies, which they had imbibed in the petty states and repub- 
licks abroad, where the cahinhtick discipline was adopted. 

IParton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii. 458. 

Ca'lvish.=X : adj. [from calf.'] Like a cal£ 

You seem like to Waltham’s calf, that went nine miles to 
suck a cow; and when he came thither, the cow proved a hull: 
perhaps inyour calvish meditation you thought, for your pains 
in advertising the picture-mother, to have sucked her dug, as 
vonr Fulbert is reported by your Baronius to have done; but 
1x1 are mistaken, for you have ligiited upon a bull, which witli 
is horns will shake in pieces the mount of jour holy father’s 
supremacy. Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p. 141. 

Ca'i.vity.* n. s. [Fr. calvilie, from the Lat. ealvitics.] 
Baldness. * Cockoam. 

To CALUMNIATE.’^’r. ti. [ calwnnior , Lat. old Fr. 
caltmpnier. Calumniate is among the words in the 
llhemish translation of the N. 'lest, which Fulkc 
in his retmgfks on it in 1617 considers as not 
familiar to the vulgar reader, and therefore says: 

“ By this wtjfed is signified violent oppression by 
word or deed.”] To accuse falsely; to charge with¬ 
out just ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, desert in service, * 

I.uve, friendship, charity, are subject all 

To envious an a calumniating time. Shalespeafe. 

He mixes truth with falsehood, and 1 ms not forgotten the 
rule of calumniating strongly, that something may remain. 

Dry den, Eables, Preface. 

Do. I calumniate! thou ungrateful Vanoe! — 

Perfidious prince! —Is it a calumny 
To say, that Gwendolen betroth’d to Yver, 

Was by her father first assur’d to Valens V A. Philips. 

7b CAiu'MNiATE.'f- v. a. To slander. 

He fulls again to his old trade of downWright calumniating , 
our doctrine. Bp. Patrick, Ansui. to the Touchstone,^. p. 199. 

One trade or art, even those that should be the most liberal, 
make it their business to disdain and calumniate another. . 

^Sffottt. 

Calumnia'tion.*!” n. s. [ffom calumniate.'] That 
which we call caliamiation, is a malicious and false I 
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representation of an enemy’s words or actions, to 
nn offensive purpose. Ayliffc. 

Some faulto you must fynde, where none is, partly to kcepe 
in use your oldq custome ot'ralumniacion. '* 

Ahp. Cranmcr (6 Bp. Gardiner, p. 388. 

Inveighing sharply against these close, hick-biting calumnia¬ 
tions. ' Jij, IXnH, Cases of Consaiehce, ii. 8. 

These descriptions-are here delivered dispassionately, 

and not thrown out in the heat of controversy* and caluntnia- 
tion. Wart on. Note on Afi&tm’s Silo. LA. 

Calu'mni ator.'T n.s. [from calumniate, nndt^FV. ca- 
lomniateur.] A forger of accusation ; a slanderer. 

The foul enemy and calumniator —whose name is the slan¬ 
derous accuser of his brethren. 

Sir E. Sandys. Slate of Religion. 

Tile devil, the father of all calumniators and liars. 

Ahp. Usher, Answer to a Jesuit, <j*c. p. 98. 

When all these calumniators shall have spit their venom, it 
will be fjund that an unspotted life will lie to them both a 
confutation and revenge. » ■*. . South, Scrm. vil. 74. 

He that would live clear of the envy and hatred of potent 
calumniators, must lay his finger upon Ins mouth, and keep hi* 
hand out of the ink pot. JL* Estrange. 

At the same time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, we 
know that Bavius and Muivius were his declared foes and 
calumniators. Addison. 

C-alu'mniatory.# adj. [from calumniator.] False; 
slanderous. 

Upon admission of [his passage, as you yourselves have re¬ 
lated it in jour calumniatory information. 

Mountain, Appeal to Crrsar, p. 17. 

Calu'mn ious.'l' adj. [from calumny, and Fr. calom- 
nieux, Cotgrave.] Slanderous: falsely reproachful. 

Virtue itself Neapes not calumnious strokes. Shakspeare. 

With calumnious art 

Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milton, P. L. 

Other calumnious and false taxations have been discovered in 
my answer. Up. Morton, Discharge of Imputations, fte. p. 159. 
I Whose overspreading barbarism — hath rendered the pure 
and solid law ot God unhenefieinl ft> us by their calumnious dun- 
eeri es. Milton, Doct. and Du. of Divorce, ii. 22. 

Calu'mniol-si.y.# adv. [inm^calumnious.] In a slan¬ 
derous manner. 

Dealing in the ease so insincerely, and ealumniousty, in their 
informations. Mmmtagu, Appeal to Ctesar, p. afi. 

Like a flood, you cuhimniously overflow, in the petty preface 
to your six reasons. Shc/don, Miracles of Antichrist, p. 45. 

Calu'mniousness.* 11. s. [from calumnious.] Sland¬ 
erous accusation. 

The bitterness of my stile was plainness, not calumniousnrss. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imputations, Sfc, p. 217. 

CA'LUMNY.'f' n. s. [old Fr. calompnie , culomnie; 
from calnmnia , Lat.] Slander; false charge: 
groundless accusation: with against, or sometimes 
upon, before the person accused. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 

Thou shall not escape calumny. Shakt/irnrr. 

It is a very hard calumny upon our soil or climate, to affirm, 
that so excellent a fruit will not grow here. fTcmple. 

CALX. n. s. [Latin.] Any thing that is rendered 
reducible to powder by burning. 

Gold, that is more dense than lead, resists peremptorily all 
the dividing power of fire; and will not la* reduced into a calx, 
or lime, by such operation as rc.Juces lead into it. Digby. 

Ca'lvcle. n. s. [ calycttlus, Lat.] A small bud ot a 
plant. . Diet. 

Caljso'ons.# n. s. [Span, calzones; Fr. calfons, close 
linen breeches, Cotgrave. ’ Dr. Asl^has given, for 
this word, calsounils.]^ Drawers. 1 

The better sort of that 'sex here wear litltltn drawers or 
calzoons. Sir T. Herbert, True. p. 115. 

Cama'ieu-T w * 5 * [from eamachuia, which name is 
given by the orientals to the onyx, Mien, in pre¬ 
paring it, they find another colour. Fr. carntu u ,* 
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low Lut. cumahutui; Itnl. cattimeo; and we novf so 
pronounce the word,-and write it cameo.'] 

1. A Mono with various figures and representations of 

landskips, formed by nature. dj 

Each nicer mould a softer feature drinks, 

The Iwlil cameo Speaks, the soft intaglio thinks. 

Dfinrw, linlnn. Garden, P. i. 

2 . [In painting.] A town used where there is only 

one colour, and wh&c the lights and shadows are 
of gold, wrought on a golden or azure ground. 
This kind of wdtk is chiefly used to represent basso 
relievos. Chambers. 

<5 * 

Ca'mber. t. [See Cambering.] ' A term among 
workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, so as a 
weight considerable beifig set ujion it, it mn\, in 
length of time, be mdqpcd to a straight. 

Melon's Mechanical Ex'. rehes. 
Ca'mbekino. a. s. A word mentioned by .Skinner, as 
peculiar to shipbuilders who say, that a place is 
cumbering, when they mean arched, [from chumbrc, 
French.] 

Ca'mbist.# n. s. [I.at. rambio, to exchange: old 
Fr. cambi, change, cambia, to change. Lucombc.] 
A name, which lias been giveo in France to those 
who trade in notes and bills of exchange. The 
word cambist, though a term of antiquity, is even 
now a technical word of some use among merchants, 
traders, and hankers. Chambers. 

Ca'mblet.# See Cam i. lot. It, is often written 

camblet. - So the Italians write it ciambelotlo. 
Ca'muiuck. a. s. [from Cambray , a city in Flanders, 
where it was principally made.] A kind of lira- 
linen, used for ruffle?, women’s sleeves and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of tlu- rainbow ; inkle*, 
caddises, cambrieks, and tra ils. Shakspcarr. 

Hebt-cca had, bv the use of a looking-glass, and by the fur¬ 
ther use of certain attire, made of cambric!., upon her bead, 
attained to an evil art. Tatter. 

ConfoiFratc in the cheat, they draw the throng, 

And cambric/. handkerchiefs reward the song. Gat/. 

Came. The preterite of To come. 

Till all the pack ranir up, and ov’ry hound 
Tore the sad huntsman, grovTmg on the ground. Addison. 
CYmkl. n. .s. [cumehts. J,at.] An animal very com¬ 
mon in Arabia, Judea, and the neighbouring coun¬ 
ties. One sort is large, and full of flesh, and fit to 
carry burdens of a thousand pounds weight, having 
one bunch upon its back. Another have two 
bunches upon their backs, like a natural saddle, 
and are fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. 
ATlfeird kind is leaner, aud of a smaller size, 
Called dromedaries, because of their swiftness; which 
are generally used tor riding by men of quality. 

Camels have large solid feet, but not hard. 
Camels will continue ten or twelve days without 
eating or drinking, and keep water a long time in 
their stomach, for their refreshment. Cahnrt. 

Patient of thirst and toil, , 

Son of the desart! men the camel feels, 

Shot through his wither’d heart, the fiery blast.’ Thomson. 

Ca'm el-backed.# adj, Having a back like a camel; 
a htincli-back. , 

Not that he was crook-shouldered, or camel-backed. 

■ t Batter, Unit/ War, p. aij. 

Ca MKJ.oPAni). n. s. [from ramclus and pardus, Lat.] 
An Abyssitiian animal, taller than an elephant, but 
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not so thick. He is so named, because lie has a nock 
and head like a camel; he is spotted like a paid, 
but his spots are white upon a red ground.- The 
Italians call him giartrffa. .? - > Trevoux. 

CYj!Elot.'| v ? n. s. [Fr. cameUfl, ItftJ. cavieloito from 

Ca'mi.kt. y l ^ le Cir- xa/tijAaiTif, tlic ? skin of the 
camel. 

1. A kind of stuff originally made by ajbixture of silk , 
ami camels hair; it is now anode with wool and silk. 

This habit was not of camels skin, nor any course texture of 
its hair, but rather sonic finer'weave of cam lot, grogrnin, or 
the like ; in as much as tfiese stalls are supposed to he made of 
tile hair of that animal. „ Brown, Vutg. Err. 

The best camlets are made at Brussels. Ld. Chesterfield, 

2. Ilair cloth. 

Mcnntimy the pastor shears their hoary beards, 

And eases, of their hair, the loailcn herds: 

Their camrtots warm in tents the soldier hold. 

And shield the shiv’riug mariner from cold. Jiryden. 

CA':wu: rrEi).# adj. /from camlet.} 

A piece of cloth of gold, fastened with a silken string, with a 
stump of Artihiek letters curiously gilded upon paper, and 
ehaink tied with red and blue, agreeable to the mode of Persia. 

Sir T. Uerbeit, 'True. p. 114. 
Thcpapor fajeomes sleek and chainlet till or veined in suoh sort, 
as it resembles agat or porphvrj. ,SV T. Herbert, Trap. p. 294. 

CA'ME It A OBSCU/U.f [Latin.] Aifoptical ma¬ 
chine used in a darkened chamber, so that the light 
'coming only through a double convex glass, objects 
exposed to daylight, and opposite to the glass, are 
represented inverted upon any white matter placed 
in, the focus of the glass. Martin. 

He there saw the moral scenes of life passing in renew be¬ 
fore his uiind, as exactly as the beautiful objecti on his river 
Thames from his camera vbscura. 

Ti/crs, Hist, Ithapsndy on Pope, p. 16. 
Thai thownjeets of sight are all painted in the bottom of tile 
eye, upon a membrane called the retina, prctl) much ill the 
same manner as the like objects arc painted in a camera ohm urn, 
is well known to whoever has the slightest tincture of the 
science of upticks. A. Smith or. the External Senses. 

Cam e it a dk.*|” n. s. [Fr. camarade, from the Or. xap.ufu; 
and camera, a chamber, Lat.] One that lodges in 
the sumo chamber; a bosom companion, liy cor¬ 
ruption we now' use comrade. 

Cameradcs with him, and confederates in his design. liymer. 

To Ca'mkuate.# f. «. [Lat. camera.} To del or 
mu lit. Codec ram. 

Ca'merated.'J- adj. [earner at us, Lat.] Atchcd; 

roofed slqpcwise. * Coles. 

Camkiia'tion. «. s. [ camcratin , Lat.] A vaulting or 
arching. 

Ca'mis.# m. s. [Ital. camisc ; Fr. chemise ■ Lat. cami- 
sia ; Oncco-Ilarb. xagiorov. V. Mcursii Ciloss. This 
is the true word, which Spenser also writes, without 
reason, camus. See Camus.] A thin transparent 
’dress. 

All in a eamis light of purple silke. Spenser, Q. v. v. 2. 

Camisa'uo.'J' n. s. [camisa, a shirt, ital. camisium, 
low Lat.] An attack made by soldiers in the dark ; 
on which occasion they put their shirts outward, to 
be seen by each other; also, the dress itself. 

They had appointed the same night, whose darkness would 
have enereased the fear, to have.given a camisado upon the 
English, Hayward. 

Their armours and camisadocs: I mean the shirts that 
covered their armours. 

V Sir It. Williams, Actions if the Ldtv Countries, (1618,) p. 83. 

After midnight, we dislodged from our quarter some two 
thousand of our best men, ml m camisadoes with scaling ladders. 

Sir H. Williams, &c. p. 82. 
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, T^e townc and cloyster, having intelligence, sallied out from 
both quarters some eight hundred footmen, with all their 
horsemen, to give a camisado under the conduct of Monsieur 
de Rovcrcs. : Sir R. Willimns, &c. p. 41. 

Ca'misated. adj. [from camisa, a shirt.] Dressyd 
with the shirt outward. 

Oa'mi.kt. .See Came lot. <: 

He had on him a gown with wide sleeves, of a kind of water 
, camlet, of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 

Ca'mmock. w . s. [camnioc, Saxon; ononis.'] An 
herb ; the same with petty whin, or restharrtm. 

Ca m o m i r.E. 'f* 11 . s. [ L''r. camomile ; Gr. ^agaigijAov, 
from x a ! xai 16 l errc i <-’• wijXsaj pontmirr, quasi jioni- 
mier naih, parcc <ju’ elle s’ eluve pen, ot qu* elle a 
unc forte odour tic poinme.” V. Morin, Ktym. 
Diet. Fr. nnd Gr.] A (lower. It is now more 
usually written chamomile. 

The scent-full camomile, the verdurous costmary. 

Drayton, PolyJh. S. 15. 

CA'MOUS, or CAMO'YS.-f- adj.'[ramus, Fr.written 
cainous or camus by most of our elder writers. Cthnm 
in Welsh is crooked, and camiiiu, to bend or crookcn; 
and in Lancashire cam is awry. Cam, Ci'oA. crooked.] 
Flat; level; depressed. It is only used of the nose. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the ramoys nose unto 
this day. Brown , Villi’. Err. 

The most or all of these dogs were white little layouts, with 
erooked noses, called minuses. 

Sir B. Williams, Actions 0/ the Low Countries, (1618,) p. 49. 

C.v'mouskd.# part. adj. [from cainous.] Crooked. 

Huloet. 

And though my nose be can, us'd, my lips thick. 

And my chin bristled. Van, great Pan, was such. 

IS. Jims, hi, .Sad Shepherd. 

(.VstoiTSEV.# adv. [from cainous.] Awryv 

Her nose some dele hoked. 

And cammtAy crokcd. Slcelton, Poems, p. 124. 

CAM!’, n. s. [ramp, Fr. eantp, Sax. from campus. 
La?.j The order of tents, placed by armies when 
they ktep the field. We use the phrase to pitch a 
camp, to encamp. 

From lump to ramp, through the foul womb of night. 

The hunt of either army stilly sounds. * S/iakspcarr. 

Ne\t, to secure our camp, and naval povv’rs, 

Raise an embattel’d wall, with lofty tower.. Pope. 

To Cami’.'J' r. a. [Stix. campian, Fr. camper, to pitch 
a camp. Cot grave.] 

j . To encamp, to lodge in tents, for hostile pur¬ 
poses. qK- - i 

II:nl our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we would all sup together. Shalspcarc. 

1. To camp; to pitch a camp; to fix tents. 

To Camp.# t>. n. To camp ; to pitch a camp ; to fix 
tents. 

And there Israel camped before the mount. E.rod. \ix. il 

t will camp against thee round about. Isaiah, x\ix. ;. 

The great grashoppers, which camp in the hedges in the cold 
day. -Vtf/iuw, iii. 17. 

I hope a philosophical dinner may be furnished with wine; 
otherwise, I will tell you plainly, 1 had rather be at a ramping 
dinner than at yoitr’s. 

Bryskett, Discourse of Civil Life, p, 94. 

Ravished, like some young Cephalus or Hylas, by a troop of 
camping housewifes in Virngmca. Milton, Apol.for Smectym. 

Camp-fight. 11. s. An old word for combat. 

For their trial by eantp fight, tl)e accuser was, with the peril 
of bis own body, to prove the (roused guilty; and, by offering 
him his glove or gauntlet, to challenge him to this trial. ... 

HakewiU. 
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Campa'va.# #• s. [Lot.] The pasque-flower. 

< ’ampuiia here he crops, accounted wondrous good. 

{ Drayton, Fotyolb. S. 13. 

CampaNui a.# 11. s. [Lat.] Tlie bell-flftwer; tlio 
flower is of one leaf, shaped like a bell, spreading at 
(he b.ise. " , 

CAM PA IGN. 7 «• s. [ campaignc, , French; campa- 

C. /MPA Nf. 4 . 5 n,, h Ilal. The word campaign 

’ not used probably till after the restoration; for 
the Life of Fuller in 1661 we find “ during the 
cumpagniu, and while tlic army continued in the 
field, lie perform'd the duty of his holy function,”] 

i. A large, open, level tract of ground, without hills. 

In countries thinly inhabited, mid especially in vast campa¬ 
nils, there arc few cities, besides what grow by the residence of 
king'. _ 1 Temple. 

Those jjratcful groves, that shade the plain, 

Where Tiber rolls majestick to tlic inffiif- 

And fattens, as lie run., the fair campaign. Garth. 

• 2. The time for which any army keeps the field,' 
without entering into quarters. 

This might have hastened his march, which would have 
made a fair conclusion of the campaign. Clarendon. 

An Iliad rising out of one campaign. Addison. 

To Campaign.# v. //. [from the noun.] To serve in 
a campaign. 

I hate received the Inost flattering assurances from the 
officers, who campaigned in the late rebellion, that the military 
transactions have been accurately described. 

Sir B. Atusgrare, Jtist. of the Ir. Rebellion, p. vi. 

Campa'igner.* 11. s. [from campaign.] He who 
serves throughout a campaign; thus we say of a 
soldier. “ lie is an ok! campaigner.'' 

Campano'i.ogy.# n. s. [Lat. campanu, and Gr. 
Aoyos .] The art or science of ringing bells. 

Campa'nifoiim. adj. [of campanu, a bell, and forma, 
Lat.] A term used of flowers, which are in the 
shape of a bell. Harris. 

Campa'nm.atc. adj. The same with campaniform. 

Cam pe'strae. adj. [atmpcslris, Lat.] Growing in 
fields. 

The mountain beech is the whitest; lint the campestral, or 
wild beech, is blacker and more durable. Mortimer. 

Cvmpe'stiuanv# adj. [old Fr. campcslrc, from the 
Lat. campcstris.] Relating to the field; cam¬ 
pestral. 

Ca'mpii 1 re-tree. 11. s. [ compliant, Lat.] 

There are two sorts of this tree; one is a native 
of the isle of Borneo, from which fin? best sam¬ 
phire is taken, which is supposed to be a natural 
exsudation from the tree, produced in such places 
» where the bark of the tree has been wounded* dr 
cut. '('lie other sort is a native of Japan, which 
I)r. Kempfer describes to be a kind of bay, bearing 
black or purple berries, and from whence the 
inhabitants prepare their cam phi re , by making a 
sifhple decoction of the root and wood of this tree, 
cut into small pieces; but this sort of camphir is, 
in value, eighty or an hundred times less than the 
true Bornean camp/tirc. Miller. 

It is oftener used for the gum of this tree. 

To Ca'm Pill RE.* v. a. [dkl Fr. camphrer." J. To im¬ 
pregnate or wash with camphire. 

Does every proud and self-affecting dame 
Camphire her face for this ? 

Tourneur, the Revenger's Tragedy. 
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Wash-balls perfumed, cantphjred, arid plain, shall restore 
complexions to that degree, that a country foxhunter, who 
uses them, shall, in a week’s .time, look with a courtly and 
affable paleness! , * »- Taller, No. jot. 

Ca'.M MIGRATE, Of CA'SIPItORATEO.-f* aJj. [from Cam* 
phora, Lat.] Impregnated with Samphire; as, 
spirits of wine camphorated. 

By shaking the saline anil camphorate liquours together, we 
easily confounded themjUnto one high-coloured liquour. 

Boyljj$). 

Ca'mpfng.# Hi s. The act of playing at loot-ball 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, and perhaps in other 
COuftties.'; The Welsh camp is a• game; and also 
the prize, given to the winner in any game of 
wrestling, running, and the like. 

In our island, the exhibition of those manly sports in vogue 
among country people is called camping ; and th* enclosures 
for that purpose, wjiore they wrestle and contend, are called 
■camping closes. Bryant’s Anc. Mythology. 

Ca'mpion. n. s. [ lychnis , Lat.] A plant. 

Ca'mus. n. s. [probably from camisa, Lat.] A thin 
dress, mentioned by Spenser. 

And was yclad, for heat of scorching air, 

AB fa a silken ramus, Lilly white, 

Purflcd upon with many a folded plight. Spenser, F. Q. 

Can.* Often used for gan, or began , in our old 
poetry. 

CAN.*f- n. s. [canne, Sax. tlic Dutch lean, is a quart.] 

A cup; generally a cup made of metal, or some 
Other matter than earth. 

I bate it as an uufill’d can. Shakspeare. 

For his discourse, ’twas ever 
About his business, war, or mirth, to make us 
Relish a can of wine well. Beaum. and Ft. Love's Pilgrimage. 

One tree, the coco, affordeth stuff for housing, clothing, 
shipping, meat, drink, and ran. Grew. 

His empty can, with cars half worn away. 

Was hung on high, to boast the triumph of the day. Dryden. 

To CAN.'f' v. n. [fconnen, Dutch; Sax. cunnun; 
Iceland, kitnna ; Goth, human ; to know, and to 
be able. It is sometimes, though rarely, used 
alone; but is in constant use as an expression of 
the potential mood; as, I can do, thou cans! do, 

I could do, thou cmddcst do. It has no other ter- 
. munitions.] 

>1. To be able; to have power. 

- In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof 
flle latter is a curse; for, in evil, the best condition is not to 
vdll; the second not to can. Bacon, Ess. xi. 

O, there’s the wonder! . • i 

Mccsenas and Agrippo, who can most 
With Caesar, are his foes. * Dryden. 

He can away with no company, whose discourse goes beyond 
claret and dissoluteness inspires. Locke. 

2. R.expresses the potential mood ; as, I can (lo it. 

If she can make me blest 1 She only can: 

Empire.and wealth, and all she brings beside, 

Are but the train and trappings of hjr love. Dryden. 

3. It is distinguished from may, as power from per¬ 

mission : I can do it it is in my power: I may do 
it; it is allowed me: but, in poetry, they are con¬ 
founded. , 

4. Can is used of the person with the verb^ active, where 
may is used; of the thing, with the verb passives as, 

1 tan do it 5 it may or can be done. * 

To Can.* v. a. To know ; to understand. Frequent 
ip Chaucer, 

Seeibcth thy ffockc thy counsell can. 

' ? Spenser, Shep.Cal. Feb. v. 77. 
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And can you these tongues perfectly? 

Beaum. and Ft. The Coxcombc. 

CANA'ILLE-ip n. s. [French.] The,lowest people; 
the dregs; the lees; the oflscouriug of the people: 
a French term of reproach, Dr. Johnson says. 
The Italians have the sameexpre&ipn, “ canaglia, 
gente vile c abbietta.” Diet, della Crusca. 

To keep the sovereign canaille from intruding on the retire¬ 
ment of the poor king of the French. v Burke. 

Ca'nakin.* n. s. [diminutive of can.] A small cup. 

And let me the canakin clink. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Cana'i,.*!' n. s. [candlis, Lat. Kaiw'xs, Graeco-barb. 
an aqueduct. V. Critop. Emend, in Meursii 
Gloss, p. 42. old Fr. and Languedoc Dial, canal.] 

1. A bason of water in a garden. 

The walfts and long canals reply. Pope. 

2 . Any tract or course of water made by art: $$ (he 

canals in Holland, and the celebrated canaw in. thus 
country. ... 

flic flood-compelling arch; tile long canal. 

Through mountains piercing, and uniting seas. 

Thomson, Liberty, P. v 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or passage through 
which any ‘of the juices of the body flow. 

Ca'nal-coal.'J' n. s. A fine fund of dug up in 
England, Dr. Johnson says. The best is found 
- near Wigan in Lancashire. As it soon lights, and 
emits a clear bright flame, it may be deduced per¬ 
haps from the Lat. candela , or the Welsh canwyll, 
ftoCnndle; or from the Sax. cene, quick, and telan, 
to kindle. It is also written cannel-coal. 

Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign Jht. 

Woodward. 

Canai.i'culated. adj. [from canaliculatus, Lat.] 
Channelled; made like a pipe or gutter. Diet. 

CANA'KY.'f* v. s. [from the Canary islands.] 

1. Wine brought from the Canaries; now called 
sack. 

I will to my honest knight Falstaff, and drink canary with 

him.-1 think I shall dnnk in pipe wine first with him ; I’ll 

make him dance. Shakspeare, M. Wives of Windsor. 

2 . An old dance. It is known in the Canary Isles by 
the name of canario. 

They [the inhabitants of the Canary Islands] were and are 
at this day delighted with a kind of dance which they use also 
in Spain, and in other places 5 and because it took originall 
from thence, it is culled the Canaries. 

1 Trunsl. of Leo's Dcscrijgt, of Afifta, i6otx 

I have seen a medicine, ,,, , 

That’s able to breathe life into a stone;' * 

Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary 

With spritely fire and motion. Shakspeare, All’s Well, &c. 

To CANA'itY.'f'” v. a. A cant word, Dr. Johnson 
says, which seems to signify to dance; to frolick. 

« It is hardly a cant word, but adopted from the name 
of the dunce, which Dr. Johnson dismisses with no 
other notice than that of “ an old dance,” and 
therefore probably guarded his definition of the 
verb with cant and seems. ■ * 

Master, will you win your love with a French brawl ? —— 

IIow mean’st thou, biawling in French?-No, ray com- 

pleat master; but to iigg off a tune at the tongue’s cnd ? canary 
to it with your feet, humour it with turning up your fiyelrds. 

Shakspeare, L. Labour Lost. 

Cana'ry-bird. An excellent singing bird, formerly 
bred in the Canarfak and* nowhere else, but 

* 119.W bred in several prffts of -Europe, particularly 
Germany. 
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Of singing birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, 
eanary birds, blackbirds, thrushes, and divers other, 

Carcw, Sum. of Cornwall. 

To CA'NCEL.-f' v. a. [canceller, Fr. from cancellis 
nature, to mark with cross lines, somewhat re¬ 
sembling canccUi , or lattice-work.] 

t. To cross a writing. 

A chancellor is he, whose office is to look into, and peruse, 
the writings and answers of the emperour; to cancel what is 
written amissc, And to signe that which is well. 

■hut SigiUi, (167.5,) p. 8. 

2 . To efface; to obliterate jn general. 

Now welcome night, thou night *0 long expected. 

That long day’s labour doth at last defray, 

And afi my cares which cruel love collected. 

Has Mimm’d in one, and cancelled for aye. Sperucr, Epithal. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs. 

Cancel all grudge; repeal thee home again. ■ 

Shakspcare, Two Gent. 0/ Vcr. 

Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, ’ , 

Before the sad accounting day. , Roscommon. 

I pass the bills, my lords. 

For cancelling your debts. Soiit/icrne, Spartan Dame. 

To Ca'ncel.# v. n. 

In spite of our worst enemies, our kindred, , 

And a rush oath that cancell'd in the making, • 

We will pqnue our love#to the last point. Cowley. 

Ca'nceixatbp. partirip. adj. [from cancel.] Cross- 
barred; marked with lines crossing each other. 

The tail of the castor is almost bald, though tjic beast *is 
very hairy; and cancellated, with some resemblance to the 
scales of fishes. (1 reals Museum. 

CANt'icu.A / TioN.'f' n.s. [old l'r. cancellation, ‘* 1 ’action 
de biffer les ecritures on les clauses d’un act*'.” 
Lncombc.] According to Bartolus, is an expunging 

- or wiping out of the contents of an instrument, by 
two lines drawn in the manner of a cross. 

Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

CA NCER.']' n. s. [cancer, Lat. cnucepe, Sax.] 

1. A crabfish. 

a. The sign of the summer solstice. 

When now no more th’ alternate Twins are fir’d, 

And Cancer reddens with the solar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomson. 

j. A virulent swelling, or sore, not to be cured. 

Any of these three may degenerate into unchirrus, and that 
schirrus into a cancer. IViscman. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds, 

Aud gradual death from limb to limb proceeds; 

So does the dullness to each vital part. 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addison , Ovid. 

To Ca'ncjskate. w. n. [from cancer."] * To grow 
cancerous; to become a cancer. 

But striking his fist upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand canceratcd, he fell into a fever, and soon after died on’t. 

. L' Estrange, Fab. 

Canceha'tion. «. s. [from cancer ate.] A growing 
cancerous. 

Ca'ncerous. adj. [from cancer .] Having the viru¬ 
lence and qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they arc strumous, schir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may see in their proper places. 

Wiseman. 

Ca'ncerousness. n. s. [from cancerous.] The state 
of being cancerous. 

Ca'ncrjform.# adj. [Lat. cancriformis.] The same 
as cancerous; as, a caticriform tumour. 

Ca'ncrwe. adj. [from cancer.] Having the qualities 
of a crab. * ,*• 

Ca'ndent. adj. [candetts, Lat.] Hot; in the highest 
degree of heat, next to fusion. 

VOL. 1. 
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Tf a wire bo heated only at one end, according as that is 
cooled upward or downward, it respectively acquires averti- 
city, as we have declared in wires totally, candent. 

Brountf Vtdg. Err. 

Ca'nimcamt. adj. [candicam, Lat.] Growing white; 

whitish. . Did. 

CA'NDID.f adj. [Candidas, Lot.] 

1. White. This sense is certainly not common, as 

> Hr. Johnson has obsevvctl, citing only Dryden. 

#• jj, > The box receives 'ill black: but, p.,m’d from thence, 

The stoncr. came candid forth, tlm hue of innocence. Dryden. 

Ah ! mild mid gall-lts, dove, 

Which dost the pure and candid dwellings love, 

Camt thou in Albion still delight ? 

Still const thou think it white? 

Cowley, ihlr Rcs'or. E.Ch. II.il. 3. 

2. Free from malice; not desirous to find faults; liur; 

open; ingenuous. * 

The import of the discourse 'sill, for the most part, if there 
be no deigned fallacy, sufficiently lend *candid and intelligent 
^ readers into tiie true meaning of it. Locke. 

• A candid judge will lead cadi piece of wit, 

With the same spirit that it. ami.or writ. Pope, 

CA NinnATi;.']' n. s. [ cundidafus , Lat. candidal, Fr. 
which C'otgravc nearly two handled years sincehaa 
rendered, in terms very suitable to a certain'sort of 
candidates ill modern tint.“ a i.,iiU-rer, a soother, 
a smoother; one that ever makes it lair weather !” 
The Romans denominated the suitor or com¬ 
petitor candidahts, from the xihi/e guxen which lie 
was obliged to wear.] 

t. A competitor; 011c that solicits, or proposes him¬ 
self for something of advancement* 

So many candidates there stand for wit, 

A place at court is scarce so hard to gi t. Anonymous. 

* One would be surprised to see so muity candidates for glory. 

Addis.ot, Sped. No. 256. 

2. It has generally, for before the tiling sought. 

What could thus high thy rash ambition raise? 

Art thou, fond youth, a <undulateJor praise? Pope. 

3. Sometimes oft 

Thy firstfruits of poesy were giv’n. 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there, 

While vet a voting probationer, 

And candidate of beat’ll. Dryden. 

To Ca'ndidate.# v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make a candidate ; to render fit as a candidate. 

The soldier is not expert, without passing through several 
perils. — The workman boils his silver, before it fail be 
ready Air burnishing. Without quarrelling with Home, we 
can allow this purgatory, to purity aud cleanse us, that wo 
Hay be the better caiutidatcd for the court of Wcnum and 
glory. * Fcllhnm , Resolves, ii. t". 

Ca'nmdi.y. adv. [finm candid.] Fairly: without 
trick; without malice; ingenuously. 

We have often desired, they would deal candidly with us I 
for if the matter stuck only there, we would propose, 1 hat every 
man should swear, that lie is a member of the elmn.li ol fre- 
land. _ Swift. 

Ca'ndidnkss.']' n. tffrum candid.] Ingenuity; open¬ 
ness of tcmjier; purity of mind. 

• It (conscience] presently secs, the guilt of a sinful action; 
and, on the other side, observe, the raiutidncti of It man’s 
very principles, and the sincerity of his intentions. 

• ’ South, Scrm. if. 4jf4. 

No man, ijrenclieil in hate, can promise to himself the can* 
didacss of an upright judge. Fcltham, Resolves, ii. (it. 

‘ • To Ca'ndify. v.a. fcandifico, Lat.] To make white ; 
to whiten. Diet. 

CA'NDLE.'f' n.s. [candela, Lat. canbel, Sox. can- 
icyll, Welsh, which is supposed to be derived from 
eaiM, white, aud gxot/il, darkness, because it oeca- 
3 » 
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■ions darkness to be white. This, however, as well 
as the Lat. candela , refers us to the Lat. verb can- 
dco, as the origin.] 

I. A light made of wax or tallow, surrounding a wick 
of flax or cotton. , 

Hero barns my candle out, ay, here it dies. 

Which, while it lasted, gave King Henry tight. Shakspeare. 

We see that wax candle* last longer than tallow candles , be¬ 
cause wax is more firm and hard. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

_ Taken child, and, setting a candle before him, yon shall find i 
his pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightness whereof it would otherwise be dazzled. Bay. 

a. Light, or luminary. 

By these ble»sM candies of the night. 

Had you been there, I think you would have begg’d 

The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. *" Shakspcarc. 

Ca'ndeederry tree. Sec Sweet-willow.; of which 
it is a species. t • 

Can dee holder."^* it. s. [from candle and hold.'] Ho 
that holds the candle, Dr. Johnson says. It may 1 )#* 
further observed, that candles were formerly borne 
by servants, and not placed on the table. Not 
attending to this circumstance. Dr. Johnson has 
also distinguished the cundleholder, as “ him who 
remotely assist*;” when, in fact, the word in the 
passage which he has cited, means literally the 
holder of a torch or candle , as was common at the 
entertainments of our ancestors; which was a 
fashion borrowed from the French. Some think 
that the proverbial scoffi You arc not Jit to hold a 
candle to him, hence took its rise. 

A torch for me t let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the senseless radios with her heels; 

For I am proverb’d with u grandsirc phrase, t 

To be a candUholtlcr, and look on. 

Shakspcarc, Horn, and Juliet. 

Ca'ndi.ei.ight.'I* n. s. [canbclleohc, Sax.] 

1. The light of a candle. 

In darkness, candlelight may serve to guide men’s steps, 
which, to use in the day, were madness. Hooker, ii. () 4. 

Before the day was done, her work she sped, 

Ami never went by candlelight to bed. Dryden, Fables. 

The lioding owl 

Steals from her private cell In night, 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently serve for 
dinners or suppers, only distinguishing between daylight and 
candlelight. ‘ Swift. 

2 . The necessary candles for use. 

I shall find him coals and candlelight. Molinptx to La ke. 
Ca / ndlemas.+ n. s. [canbelmiejye, Sax.] The feast 
of the purification of the Blessed Virgin, which was 
formerly celebrated with many lights in churches. 

The harvest dinners are held hy every wealthy man, or, as 
we term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can¬ 
dlemas. Carcw, Survey of Cornwall. 

There is a general tradition in most parts of Europe, that 
inferretlj the coldness of the succecdsig winter, upon shining 
of the sun upon Candlemas day. Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

Come Candlemas nine yoyrs ago she dy’d. 

And now lies bury’d by tfie yew-tree side. Hay. 

Ca'ndef.stick.*^' n. s. [canbeljticca, Sax.]. The in¬ 
strument that holds candles. 

The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, * 

With torch-staves in their hands; art! their poor jades , 

Lob down their heads. Shakspcarc. 

These countries were once Christian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlesticks did stand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the essays of a man of 
fiwbty, into a kind of fringe for his candlesticks.' Addison. 
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Ca^ndlestcff. n. s. [from candle and stuff.] Any 
thing of which candles may be made; kitchen stuff; 
grease; tallow. 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other catuIlestiijF, the 
flame may continue, and the wick not burn. ' Bacon. 

Ca'ndeewasteh.-|- rt. s. [frbm candle and ww*’.] 
One that consumes candles; a spendthrift, Dr. 
Johnson says. Mr. Malone thinks it may mean a 
drunkard, onewho passes the night in drinking, 
and thus wastes candles; and drunk is connected 
with the word in the example. The word appears 
to have been also a.contemptuous term for scholars. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candle wasters. Shakspcarc. 

A whoreson book-worm, a candle-waster. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels. 

CA'NDi-Es-fcNDS.^ n. s. [from candle and end.] A 
contemptuous term for scraps or fragments. 

Our lives are but our marches to our graves. 

How dost thou now. Lieutenant?—— 

Faith ’tis true. Sir, 

We are but spans, and candles ends. 

Bcaum. and FI. Hum. Lieutenant. 

Ca'ndock. v. s. A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let the pond lie dry six or twelve months, both to kill the 
water weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, reate*ahd bulrushes, 
and also, that as these die for want of water, 9<rgrass may grow 
on the pond’s bottom. nation. 

Ca'njkh’I!. n. s. [candor, Lat.] Sweetness of tem¬ 
per; purity of mind; openness; ingenuousness; 
kindness. 

•lie should have so much of a natural candour and sweetness, 
mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 
knowledge with a sort of gentle insinuation. Walt 's. 

To CA'NDY. i’.«. [probably from candare, a word 
used in later times, for lo xdtitrn.] 

1. To conserve with sugar, in such a msinner ns that 
the sugar lies in flakes, or breaks into spangles. 

Should the poor he flatter’d? 

No, let Umj randy'd tongue lick absurd pomp. 

And crooft the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakspcarc. 

They have in Turkey confections like to candied conserves, 
made of sugar and lemons, or sugar and citrous, or sugar and 
violet',, and some other flowers, and mixture ol’amber. Bacon. 

With candy'd plantancs, and the juicy pine. 

On choicest melons and sweet grapes they dine. Walter. 

2. To form into congelations. 

Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, cawdlc thy morning toast, 

To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit? **' Shakspeatr. 

3. To incrust with congelations. 

Since when those frosts that winter brings. 

Which candy every green, 

Itencw us like the teeming springs, 

And wc thus fresh are seen. Drayton 

To Ca'ndy. v. n. To grow congealed. 

Ca'ndy Lion's fool, [cat ana nee, Lat.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Ca'ndy Tuft-tree.* [iberis, Lat.] A plant. 

Chambers. 

CANE.-f- n.s. [canna, Lat.; came, Fr.; and 
xdvvij, Gr.; kaneh, Hcb. the river Kanah, the brook 
of reeds, Josh. xvii. 9.] 

1. A kind of strong reed, of which walking staffs are 
made; a walking staff. 

Shall I to please another wine sprung mind 
J.ose all mine own ? God ha^jfjgivon me a measure 
Short of Ills cane and body ifiltist I find 
A pain in that wherein he finds a pleasure ? Herbert. 
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The king thrust the captain from him with Ida ittu; where* 
upon he took his leave, and went home. Harvey. 

If the poker he out of the way, or broken, stir the fire with 
your master’s cane. Swift. 

a. The plant which yields the sugar. 

This cane or rectj grows plentifully both in the 
East and West Indies. Other reeds have their 
skin hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice; 
but the skin of the sugar cane is soft, and the 
spongy matter or pitl\ it contains very juicy'. It 
usually grows four or five feet high, and about half 
an inch in diameter. The stem or stalk is divided 
by knots a foot and a hulf’apart. At the top it 
puts forth a number of long green tufted leaves, 
from the middle of which arise the flower and the 
seed. There arc likewise leaves springing out from 
each knot; but these usually tall as thh cane fiscs. 
They usually plant them in pieces cut a foot and a 
half below the top of the flower, and they are 
ordinarily ripe in ten month*, though sometimes 
Hot till fifteen ; at which time they are found quite 
full of a white succulent marrow, whence is ex¬ 
pressed the liquour of which sugar is made. When 
ripe, they are cut, and carried in bundles to the 
mills, which consist of three wooden rollers, covered 
with steel plates. Chambers. 

Thou hast bought me no sweet cane with money. 

Isaiah, xliii.^4. 

To what purpose cometh there to me incense from fsheba V 
and the sweet cane from a far country ? Jcrem. vi. to. 

Arid the sweet liqueur on the cane bestow. 

From which prepar’d the luscious sugars flow. lUacitmarc. 

3. A lance; a dart made of cane; whence the Spanish 
hie go tie c annas. 

Abcnamar, thy youth these sports has known, 

OF which thy age is now spectator grown; 

Judge-like thou sitt’st, to praise or to arraign. 

The Hying skirmish of the darted cane. Dry Jett. 

4. A »vcd. 

Food may be afforded to bees, by small canes or troughs con¬ 
veyed into their hives. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

To Cam:.'}' r. a. [from the noun. - ] To heat with a 
walking staff, or cane. 

The great prince, who some years ago caned a general off co¬ 
at the head of his army, disgraced him irrecoverably. 

A. Smith, Thcor, of Mor. Sent. i. 1. 

Cani'culak. atlj. [ caniatlaris , Lat-1 Belonging to 
the dog-star; as, canicular or dog-days. 

In regard to different latitudes, unto some the canicular days 
•re in the winter; as unto such as arc under die equinoctial 
line; for, unto them, the dog-star nriseth, when the sun is ( 
about the tropick of Cancer, which season unto them is winter. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Ca'nicui.k.* n. s. Lnt. canicula, the dog-star; and 
figuratively, the dog-days. 

We are here quite burnt up. — But among all these incon¬ 
veniences, the greatest I suffer is from your departure, which is 
more afflicting to me than the canicule. 

Addison, Letter in the Student, ii. Sg. 

C-ANi , NE.'t* atfj. [old Fr .canin, from caninus , Lat.] 

I . Having the properties of a dog. 

A kind of women are made up of canine particles: these arc 
tcolds, who imitate the animals out of which they were taken, 
always busy and barking, and snarl at every one that comes in 
thdr way. Addison, Spec!. No. 209. 

*. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite which , 

• cannot be satisfied. 

It may occasion an exorbitant Bppctite of usual things, which 
they will take in such quantities, till they vomit them up like 
dogs, from whence it is called cpjwtie. _ Arbuthnot, 

Ca'nistkr.-J’. n s. [canister or canistrum, Lots] 


1. A small basket. 

White lilies in full canisters they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple spring. Dryden, Virgil. 

2. A small vessel in which any thing, iuch as tea or 
coffee, is laid up. So in has Bret, canastell, a little 
vessel; low.Lat. canastellus. 

CA'NKER.-^ «. s. [1 cancer , Lat. It seems to have the 
same menning and original with cancer , but to be 
accidentally written with a k, when it denotes bad 

J jualitics in a less degree; or, canker might come 
ram chancre , Fr. and cancer from the Latin. The 
Sax. cancepe. or ctuicpe is both the animal nnd the 
disease.] • 

r. A worm that preys upon, and destroys fruits. 

And loathful idleness he doth detest. 

The canker worm of every gentle breast. Spenser, F. Q, 

That which the locust hath left, hath the canker worm eaten. 

, Joel, I. 4* 

Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bad 
The eating canker dwells; so eating love 
Inhabits in the fines; wits of all. Shakspcare. 

A huffing, shining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 

A canker worm of peace, was rais'd above liim. Otway. 

2 . A fly that preys upon fruits. 

There be of flics, caterpillars, canker flies, and bear flies. 

Walton's Angler. 

3. Any thing that corrupts or consumes, lit the 
north of England ,'canker is the word for rust. 

It is the canker and ruin of many men’s estates, which, in 
process of time, breeds a puhlick poverty. Bacon 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a consuming moth, 
in the estate that we leave them. Attcrbury. 

No longer live the cankers of my court; 

All to your several states with speed resort; 

Waste in wild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early feast, and late carouse. Pope. 

4.' A kind of wild worthless rose; the dogrose. 

To nut down Richard, that swret lovely rose, 

And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. Shaktpeare, 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the shaft of a steeple, a single 
or canker rose. * Pcacham . 

5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaister by a contemn'd revolt. 

And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound. 


By making many. Shaktpeare. 

6 . Corrosion; virulence. 

As with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind witii cankers. Shakspcare. 

7. A disease in trees. Diet. 

The calf, the wind-shock, and the knot. 

Tile ranker, scab, scurf, sap and rot. Evelyn. 

8. *A poisonous fungus, resembling a mushroom. 

Gloucestershire. , Grose. 

To Ca'nklk. t>. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To grow corrupt; implying something venomous 
anti malignant. 

That cunning architect of canker’d guile, 

Whom princes late displeasure left in bunds. 

For fiilsed letters, and suborned wile. Spenser, F. Q. 

I will lift the down frod Mortimer , 

As high i’ th’ air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolihgbroke. Shakspcare. 

Or what the cross dire looking planet smites, 

Or hurtfulswonn with canker'd venom bites. Milton, Arcades. 

To some new clime, or to thy native sky, 

Oh ! friendless and forsaken virtue, fly: 

, The Indian air is deadly to thee grown; 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. 

Dryden, Aurengt. 

Let envious jealousy, and canker'd spight 
Produce my actions to severest light, 

And tax my open day, or secret night. Prior. 
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2. To decay by some corrosive or destructive principles 
Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding; winch, if 
it might he corrected with a little mixture of gold, will be pro¬ 
fitable. Bacon, Pkys. Hem. 

To (-Vnkeb.’J* v. a. 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. 

Your gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall 
lie a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh ns it were 
fire. lit. James, v. 3. 

Restore to God his due in tithe and time: 

A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole estate. Herbert. 

2 . To infect; to pollute. 

An honest man will enjoy himself better in a moderate for¬ 
tune, that is gained »ith honour and reputation, than in an 
overgrown estate, that is rw»Ae;<rfwitli the acquisitions of ra¬ 
pine and exaction. Addison, Spcct.H 0.469. 

Ca'nkekbit. prn/ia'p. adj. [Trout canker and bit .2 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth. 

Know tiiymame is lost; 

By treason’s tooth baregnawn and eankerhit. ' Shakspeare. 

Ca'nkered.# adj'. fold Fr. cant) c, “tin vilain avare, 
sordidus,” Lacombe. In the north of England, a 
cankered fellow is a cross, ill-conditioned person, 
llay.] Crabbed ; uncourteous ; uncivil. 

Therein a eanered crabbed carle does dwell, 

That has no skill of court, nor eourtesie. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. i.v. 3. 

Ca'nkeredi,y.# adv. ffrom cankered.'} Crossly; ad¬ 
versely. 

Our wealth through him w#xt many times the worse. 

So cankard/y he had our kin in hate. Mir. for Mug. p.401. 
Ca'nkeheike.* adj. [from canker iuul like.] De¬ 
structive as a canker. 

Above his cedars top it high doth shoot, 

And ranker-tike (levonres it to the root. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 704. 
Ca'nkeuous.# adj. [from canker .] Corroding like 
a canker. 

Another species of U Van nick rule, 

Unknown betore. whose cankerous shackles seiz’d 
The envenom’d soul. Thomson, Liberty, P. iv. 

Ca'nkery.# adj. [from ranker.] Rusty. 

It {the MS.] had the plain mark of age, the ink being 
turned hrown and runkry. 

Wognn, in Burton’s Genuineness of Ld. Clarendon's 1 list. P-140. 

Ca'nnahine. adj. [cunnabinus, Lai.] Hempen. Did. 
CA'NNiBAL.'f' n. s. [probably from the l.at. ranis, 
a dog; Fr. “ appotit tic chien a most unsatiate 
appetite, Cotgravc; and themotlcrn chien is used Ibr 
One of that kind.] An anthropophagite; a milli¬ 
on ter. 

The cannibals themselves cat no man’s flesh, of those that die 
of themselves, but of- uch as arc slain. Baron, Nat. ‘Hist. 

They were littie tletter than cannibals, who do hunt one 
another; and he that hath most strength and swiftness, doth 
eat and devour all lii» fellows. Davies, on Ireland. 

It was my hint to speak, 

Of the cannibals that each other eat; 

The anthropophagi. Shakspeare. 

The captive cannibal, opprest with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, disdains; 

Of nature fierce, untameahle, ami proud; 

He hidb defiance to the gaping croud ; 

And spent at last, and speechless as he lies, 

With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville. 

If an eleventh commandment had been given. Thou shuit 
not eat human flesh; would not these cannibals have esteemed 
it more difficult than all the rest ? ■ Bentley. 

CVnmbaeism.# n. s. [from cannibal.] The cha¬ 
racter or conduct of a cannibal. 

Unlr,s a warm opposition to the spirit of levelling, to the 
spirit <>t impiety, to the spirit of proscription, plunder, mur¬ 
der, and an,iubnhs.nl, be adverse to the true principles of free¬ 
dom. Burke. 
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Ca'unibaixv. ado. [from cannibal.] In the manner 
of a cannibal. 

Before Corioli, he scotcht him and notclit him like a carbi- 
rado. — Had he been cvnmbally given, he might have broiled, 
and eaten him too. Shakspeare. 

Ca'nnipeks. n. s. [corrupted from callipers , which 
sec.] 

The square is taken by a pair of cannipcrs, or two rulers 
clapped to the side of a tree, measuring the distance between 
them. M or timer’s Husbandry. 

CA'NNON. w. s. [cannon, Fr. front canna, Lat. a 
pipe, meaning a large tube. See Cane.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. 
Thev are of so many sizes, that they decrease in 
the tore from a ball of forly-eiglit pounds to a ball 
of five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. Shaksjicare. 

lie bad left all the cannon lie had taken ; and now lie sent all 
his great cannon to a garrison. Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of these gunpowder instruments, is 
extremely expensive, as may be easily judged by the weight of 
their materials; a whole rniinou weighing commonly eight 
thousand pounds; a half cannon, five thousand; a eulvtrin, 
lour thousand,five hundred ; a demi-culverin, three thousand ; 
which, whether it be in iron or. brass, must needs be very 
costly. Wilkins, Math. Mantel-. 

Cannon-baix. n. s. [from cannon, ball, hmlet. 

CanN r o n-but.I-.et. > and shot.] The balls which arc 
Cannon-shot. 3 shot from great guns. 

I le reckons those tor wounds that tire made by bullets, al¬ 
though it be a cannon-shot. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Ye! a eannini-bulli/ pass through a room, it must strike suc¬ 
cessively the two sides of the room. Locke. 

Ca'nnon-lmioof.# it. s. [from itimion and ptoof.] 
Proof against cannon ; safety. 

If I might stand still in minion*proof, and Have fume full 
upon nit*, I would refuse it. 

lit'fiuw. and /•’/. Hum and no Km<\. 
Ca'nnonjng.# n. f. I from camion.} The noise, as 
it worty of a cannon, 

Nav, the loud cannoning of thunderbolts, 

Screelking of wolves, howling of tortur’d ghosts. 

Pursue thee still, and fill thy amazed ears 
With cold astonishment anil horrid fears. 

Ureterr’s Lingua, i. 1. 

To Cannona'de. v. n. [from cannon.] To play 
the great guns : to batter or attack with great guns. 
Both armies cannonaded all the ensuing day. 

Tatter, No. 63. 

To Canno>;aT)E. v. a. To fire upon with caution. 
Cannone'er. n. s. [from cannon.] The engineer 
that manages the cannon. 

Give me the cups : 

And let the kettle to the trumpets speak, 

Tlic trumpets to the cannoneer without. 

The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to earth. 

Shakspeare. 

' A third was a most excellent cannoneer, whose good skill did 
much endamage the forces of the king. Hayivard. 

To Cannone'er.# v. a. [from the noun.] To fire 
upon with cannon. 

The present perfection of gunnery, camwneer/ng, bombard¬ 
ing, mining, and all these species of artificial, learned, and 
refined cruelty. Burke, Vipdic. of Nat. Society. 

Ca'nnot. A word compounded ' of can and not: 
’ noting inability. 

I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long before 
he has an idea of infinity at all. Locke. 

Ca'nny.# adj. In the north- of England, particu¬ 
larly in Cumberhpd A frequent expression for a 
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neat, nice, housewifely, or handsome woman; and 
sometimes for a clever or smart man. It may be 
referred perhaps to cunning , i. e. intelligent, know¬ 
ing; from the Sax. cunnau, whence onr old verb 
can, to now. Marston has “ all -canning wits,” 
Sat. i, 

Cano'a.'}' 1 «• s. A boat made by cutting the 

Cano'e. j trunk of a tree into a hollow vessel. 

It was formerly written cairntw. 

Others made rafts of wotid, others devised the boat of one 
tree, called the canon, which tile Gauls, upon the Rhone, used 
in assisting the transportation* of IJannibars army. 

Ralegh, Essays. 

A boat like the cannowcs of Indg. 

Broume, Brit. Past. B. i. S. 2. 

They hare abundance of monoxylos or cannowr, which pass 
through narrow channels; with these they carry all their 
goods to and from the town. ' * 

Randolph, State of the ? form, (rfi8<5.) p. 15. 

In a war against Scmiramis, they had four thousand 1110- 
noxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber. Arbuthdot on Coins. 

' C.VNON. j' n. s. [Gr. Kelvw; Lat! canon; Sax. canon.] 

1. A rule ; a law. 

the truth is, thev are rules and muons of that law, which is 
written in all ineifs hearts; the church had # for ever, no less 
than now, stood bound to observe them, whether the apostle 
had mentioned them, or no. Hooker, iii. $ 4. 

His books are almost the very canon to judge both doctrine 
ami discipline by. Hooker, Ecc. Pol. Pref. 

Keligious <-111(111,1, civil laws are cruel, 

Then what should war be ? • Shaktpcarc. 

Canons in logiek are such as these: every part of a division, 
singly taken, must contain less than the whole ; and a defini¬ 
tion must be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. JVatts. 

2. The laws made by ecclesiastical councils. 

Canon law is that, law, which is made and ordained in a ge¬ 
neral council, or provincial synod of the church. Aptiffc. 

These were looked on a. lapsed persons, and great severities 
of pen.1110* were prescribed them, by the muons of Ancyra. 

Stillingflnt. 

3. The books of Holy Scripture ; or the grout rule. 

Canon also denotes those books of Scripture, which are re- 
reived as inspired and canonical, to distinguish them from 
cither profane, apocryphal, or disputed books. Thus we say, 
that tSenesii is part of the sacred canon of the Scripture. 

Aptiffe. 

4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. [Sax. caunnitif, 
ramus. Canons [wore] so called from their having 
their shares out of a common stock, canon among the 
Homans signifying a certain payment. Stillingficet, 
Ecc. Cases, vol. ii. p. 561. 

For deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, 
they were of great use in the eliurch ; they* were to be of 
counsel with the bishop for his revenue, and for his govern-# 
men tin causes ecclesiastical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon ! tlmt’s a place too mean; 

No, doctor, you shall lie a dean. 

Two dozen canons round vour stall. 

And you the tyrant o’er them all. Sdift. 

5. Canons Regular. Such as are placed in monaste¬ 
ries. rlyliffe. 

6 . Canons Secular. Such as were placed in collegiate 
churches. Priests were called secular : and such 
as led a monastick life, regular. And so canons 
were both regular and secular. 

Wiener's Fun. Mon.% 

7. [Among chirurgeons.] An instrument used in 

sewing up wounds. Diet. 

8. A large sort of printing letter, probably so called 
from being first used in printing a book of canons; 
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or perhaps from its size, and therefore properly 
written cannon. - r r 1 

9 'tho nart 1C n| hC °J “ COm P°«d™> in which 
the parts follow each other; and aiso a method of 

determining the inton als of notes. 

horseWutt/* That ^ ° f Ule bit kt 1010 th * 

His stuUbora^twd’whb curl‘cd n 'S[/" r ’ 

Ca'xonVsu 7 s. 1 JowLat.] * Q * 

CanoS^ 

ganonicae. atlj. [carwmcus, low Lat.] 

1. According to the canon. 

2. C onstituting the canon. 

Riddick readings there are ,»f book.* and writings, not cairn. 
W, whereby the church dot], also preach, or Lcn?ynX 
known the doctrine of virtue,,? convention. P //,X 
No such book was found amongst those canonical scriptures! 
2 Krailni.. .I.1.H r IX Ralegh, HUt. of the World. 

3. Ke„ulai , stated; fixed by ecclesiastical lows. 

thUri.'fi, I' mCS 'L‘ 3 <Ju ' ‘ lo 1 l )raibB said David; from 

*"«**«* their pattern 

4 * Spmtual: ecclesiastical; relating to the church. 
York anciently had a metropolitan jurisdiction over ill thp 
-hops., Scotland, from whim they'had ti e r eonsccnuion 
and to w hom they swore canonical obedience. A,JZ' 

Cano nically.+ adv. [front canonical.-] In a manner 
agreeable to the canon. 

C (lastly c and cammiralb/r to do the trewe scryvee of God. 

,J“i- “ "i«y l J'2£kV s ;,”|: 

»Ins (upon be carp, and then very canonically eat it. S ’ ’ " 

c^ rvr ,f. ir™, 

quality of being canoiiical. # 

Ihcy Stood to the canon-col,,css of the former decision. 

Wins,.11. 1, . 11-1 1 Harrow ou the Pope’s Supremacy. 

Winston—has published „ Jar,.,: work in four volumes 
i^avo.jusmymg Ids doctrine, ami muimahdug thc Z‘ 
la/iuss tit tile apostolical constitutions. 

at Hornet, Hist, of his own Time, 1711. 

I avonw.u.s.# p l. A word applied to the full 
dross of a clergyman, from the adjective canonical. 

C ano nical;.* ,,. .*. [I,at. canonical,is.] The office 
and t dignity of a canon. 

cl ' u [- h ’ wil ! in « 10 tostifv the high opinion she enter- 
. X d | r l’ 'r p ,,1Cnt ’ l >rescntcd him with a mnmimte in the 
1 a hcdral of Pans. Bcr,ngl m> ’s Abelard, p. 18. 

Cano nick.* ad/. J canomque, IV. from cunonints, 

Dat.j Canonical. 

His Christian church—imposed the obligation of canon,.me 
nonrs, constituting thereby moral sabbaths every day. 
r\ , , ,,, Vonnc, Letters. 

C a nonist.'P 11.[ir. canon isle.] A man versed in 
the ecclesiastical Jaws; a professor 0 f the cation 
law. • 

John Fisher, hi shop of Rochester, when the king would have 
translated him from that poor bid,,,prick, he refused,saying, he 
would not forsake hispoor little old wife; thinking of the 
fifteenth yanon of the Nieene council, and that of the canonist, 
Matrtmomum inter epucopum <$-lectesian esse contractual, See. * 

Of whose strange crimes no canonist can Su**' 

In what commandment’s large coutents they dwell. Pone 

Canoni .stick.# adj. [from canonist.] With the 
knowledge of a canonist. 

They became the apt scholar# oithiscanonUtidt exposition. 

Atilt on, Ttlrachtn don. 
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Canoniz v'tion.-J- n. s. [canonisation, Fr.] The act 
of declaring any man a saint; the state of being 
sainted. 

Up that could call Heaven casamia, and whose canonization 
the cardinals thought fit to he talked of in his sickness. 

Bp. Hull, Hem. p. 178. 
Since the examination of Epicurus his late saintship, or 
canonization, tending to the undermining of all piety and god¬ 
liness; our chief business hath been, by sundry instances 
rationally discussed, to rectify the incredulity of many 

* M. Casauban, Of Credulity, Arc. p. 294. 

The persuasion of Humanists i>, that all such souls as de¬ 
serve their canonisation at Home, go up directly to heaven, Arc. 

L’rcr'mt, Sail/ and Smnpel at Endor, p. 71. 
It is very suspicious, that the interests of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a sway in canonizations. 

Addison on Italy, 

To (V.vomz v. a. [Fr. canonizci , from /•anon, to 
put into the canon, or„rule for observing festivals.] 
To declare any than a saint. 

The king, desirous to bring into the house of Lancaster ce¬ 
lestial honour, became suitor to pope Shims, to canonize King 
Henry VI. for a stunt. Bacon, K. Urn. VII. 

B\ those hymns all shall approve 
Us canoniz’d tor love. Donut ’s Bonus, p. To. 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the 
honour of saints. Sidling fleet. 

Ca'nontiy. ") "• s - [from canon."] An ecclesiastical 
Ca'nonsiiip. y benefice in some cathedral or colle- 

{ riatc church, which has a prebend, or a stated al- 
ovrance out of the revenues of such church, com¬ 
monly annexed to it. Ai/lijf'c. 

Ca^nopied.')' adj. [from canopy .] Covered with a 
canopy. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their light, 

And canopied in darkness,’sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Shakspeare, Hope of Lnerere. 
I sat me down to watch upon a bank, 

With ivy at no pit d, and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle. Afd/oit, Camus. 

CA'NOPY.'f" n. s. [Lat. canopeum , or cunopetm 
Gr. um-'.nwt, a net “ that hangclli about beds to 
keep away gnats;” as Barret, in his old dictionary 
rightly defines this word ; “ sometimes,” he adds, 
“ a tent or pavilion; and sometimes for a testern to 
hang over a bed.” It is from kmvouJ/, a gnat pr fly. 
Varro uses conojiettn 1 for a bed or couch, l)e Re 
Rust. Our translators of the Apocrypha employ 
the word in its original sense.] A covering of 
state over or round a throne br bed; a covering 
spread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green, 

Anil plac’d under a stately canopy, 

The warlike feats of both those knights to see. Spenser, F. Q. 

Now spread the night her spangled canopy. 

And summon’d every restless eye to sletyi. Fairfax. 

She smtitc twice upon his neck with all her might, and she 
took away his head from hint; and tumbled his body down 
from the bed, and pulled down the canojiy from the pillars. 

Judith, xiii. 9. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate, • 

With golden canopies, and beds of state. ^ Drydtn. 

To Ca'kopy.*^' r. a. [from the, noun.] To cover 
with a canopy. Dr. Johnson cites only Dryden, 
who has literally copied an elder poet. 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
it from beat did canopy the herd. 

Shakspeare, Sonnet. 
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And there large branches did display, 

To canopy the place. Drayton, Quell of Cynthia. 

The birch, the myrtle, and the bay. 

Like friends did ftll enibrace; 

And their large branches did display. 

To canopy the place. Dryden. 

Cano'kocs. adj. [canorus , Lat.] Musical; tuneful. 

Birds that are most canorous, and whose notes we most com¬ 
mend, are of little throats, and short. Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

Cano'kousness.# 11. s. [from canorous.] Musical- 
ness. ■ Scot. 

CANT.+ n. s. [probably’from cantus, Lat. implying 
the oild tone of voice Vseil by vagrants; but imagined 
by some to be corrupted from quaint. Or it may 
be from the Gael, cat til, discourse; cantcac/i, full of 
talk. But the old Fr. cant is “ chant, action de 
chanter.” p V. Roquefort, Gloss.] 

1. A corrupt dialect used by beggars and vagabonds. 

2. A particular form of speaking peculiar to some 
certain class or holly of men. 

I write not always in the proper terms of navigation, land 
service, or in the cant of any profession. Dryden. 

If we v mild trace out the original of that flagrant and avowed 
impiety,which has prevailed among us for some years, we should 
find, that it owes its rise to that rani and hypocrisy, which had 
taken possession of the people’s minils in the times of the great 
rebellion. Addison, Freeholder, No. 37. 

Astrologers, with an old paltry rant, and a few pot-hooks for 
planets, tQ amuse the vulgar, have too long been snfli red to 
abuse the world. Swift, Predictions for the Year 1701. 

A few general rules, with a certain rant of words, lias some¬ 
times set up an illiterate heavy writer, for u most judicious and 
forifiidable eriliek. Addison, Spectator, No. 291. 

3. A whining pretension to goodness, in formal and 
affected terms. 

Of promise prodigal, while power you want. 

And preaching in the self-denying cant. Dryden, Aurcngz. 

lie who diotihl he present at all their long cant, would shew 
a greater ability in watching, than ever they could pretend to 
in praying, if he could forbear sleeping,having so strong a pro- 
\ oration to it, and so fair an excuse for it. South, St rut, ii. 160. 
Barbarous jargon. 

The affectation of sonic late authors, to introduce and 
multiply rant words, is the most ruinous corruption in any 
language. Swift. 

5. Auction. [It might be supposed to be from the 
old Fr. cant, combien ; Lat. quantum, V. Roquefort, 
(.•loss. But the Italian incanto is literally an auc¬ 
tion ,■ “ vemlere all’ incanto,” being as common as 
ou,r phrase to be sold by auction; though it means that 
the sale is proclaimed by sound of trumpet. See 
Voeab. Della Crusca, itt V. Incantare.] 

Numbers of these tenants, or their descendants, arc now 
offering to sell their leases by cant, even those which were for 
lives. Swift. 

Cant.# 11. s. [bant, Dutch. See Cantle.] An 
tangle; a corner; a niche. In Kent, the corner of 
it field is termed a cant: in Pembrokeshire, a piece 
of cheese is so called. 

The first and principal person in the temple was Peace; she 
was placed aloft in a cant. B. Jansen, Coron. Entertainment. 

To Cant. v. n. [from the noun.] To talk in the 
jargon of particular professions, or in any kind of 
formal, affected language, or with a peculiar and 

* studied tone of voice. 

, Men cant about materia and forma f hunt,chimeras by rules 
of art, or dress up ignorance in words of bulk or sound, which 
may stop up the mouth of enquiry. GlanviUe, Seep. Scient. 

That uncouth affected garb of speech, or canting language 
rather, if I may so call it, which they have of late taken up, is 
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the signal distinction and chararteristical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they cal! the godly party. 

Bp. Sanderson. 

The busy, subtile serpents of the law, 

Did first my mind from true obedience draw; 

While I did limits to the king prescribe, 

And took for oracles that ranting tribe. Roscommon. 

Unskill’d in schemes by planets to foreshow. 

Like canting rascals, how the wars will go. Dry den, Juv. 

To Cant.* t>. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To sell by auction. 

Is it not the general method of landlords to wait the expi¬ 
ration of a lease, and then coat their land to the highest bidder '{ 
Swift, against the Rower of Bishops. 

a. To bid a price at an auction. 

When two monks were outvj in<? each other in canting the 
price of an abbey, he [William ltufusj observed a third at 
some distance, who said never a word: the king demanded why 
he would not offer; the monk said, he was pooj; and besides, 
would give nothing if he were ever so rich : the king replied, 
then you are the fittest person to have it, and immediately gave 
it him. Swift, Hist, of ling, ltcign of IF. II. 

CANTA'TA. y 7 i. s. [Ital.] A song, intermixed 
with recitatives and airs. 

Cante'en.* n. s. In military language, a vessel of 
tin, [and sometimes of wood,] in the form of square 
bottles, used for carrying liejuours to^tipply soldiers 
in camp. • Chambers. 

Canta'tion.'J’ n. s. [from canto, Lat.] The act of 
singing. Cor her am. 

Ca'ntkii.'J' 7t. s. [from rant.'} A term of reprodch 
liir hypocrites, who talk formally of religion, with¬ 
out obeying it; from the vagrants who cunt. 

A rogue, 

A very canter, sir, one that maunds 
Upon the pad. It. Jonson, Staple of Sews. 

Oh ’twill be 

An excellent age of crotchets, and of ranters. 

lira inn. and Ft. The Coronat ion. 

Ca'nter.# rt. s. An abbreviation of Canterburi/. Sec 
Cant r.ttuur >y Gallop; in the definition of which, 
Dr. Johnson uses this substantive; and he is con¬ 
firmed in the derivation by a passage in Sampson's 
Fair Maid of Clifton, (1633) where la*, who person¬ 
ates the hobby horse, speaks of his smooth ambles 
and Cauti iimrij paces. 

To CVnter.* r. 71. [from the nomi.] To gallop 
easily or gently. Now, a common expression; as, 
the horse canters in a fine style. 

Canterbury liELi.s. See Belklower. 

Canterbury gallop. [In horsemanship.] The 
hand gallop of an ambling horse, commonly called 
a canter; sail! to be derived from the pilgrims rid¬ 
ing to Canterbury on easy ambling horses. 
Canterbury tale.* n. s. An expression denoting 
any fabulous or overwrought narrative, adopted 
from the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. 
CANTHA'RIDESAp 11. s. plural. [Fr. caniharuft ; 
Gr. xav 9 <ww, ditnin. of kAB a(t>;, a beetle or chafer.] 
Spanish mes; used to raise blisters. 

The flies, rauiharidet, arc bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but 
peculiar lo certain fruit trees; us are the tig tree, the pine tree, 
and the wild brier; all which bear sweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of secret biting or sharpness: for the fig hath a 
’ milk in it that is sweet and corrosive; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is strong and abstersive. liacot t, Hal. Hist. J 

CA'NTJIUS. n.s. [Latin.] The comer of the eye. 
The internal is called the greater, the external the j 
lesser canthus. Qiiiticy. 
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Ca'xticle.'J- 71. s. [Sax. cantic, from the Lat. canto.'] 

1. A song; used generally lor a song in scripture. 
Bullokar calls it a sonnet. 

Tbis right of estate, in some nations, is yet more significantly 
expressed by Moses in his canticles, in the person of flodtotl’.e 
■* ,Us - _ , liacon, llv/y IVar. 

2. A division of a poem; a canto. 

Tin: end whereof, and dangerous event. 

Shall for another canto te be spared. Spenser, F. Q. iv. vi. 46. 
Cantili vers. 11. s. Pieces of wood framed into the 
trout or other sides of an house, to sustain the mould¬ 
ing and eaves over it. Mnxon's Mec/mi:. Exercises. 
CVntinglv.* adv. [from cant.'] In a canting man¬ 
ner. * 

I dread nothing more than the false zeal of my friends, in a 
suffering hour, as he [Whitfield] rantiiigty expresses it. 

Trial of Mr. Whitfield's Spirit,(1740,) p.40. 

CVntjon. 7 i. s. [rantin, Lat.] Song, verses. Not 
now in use. * 0 

In the eighth eclogue the same person was brought in singing 
a caution of Colin Yijpking. Spenser, Ship. Cat. Gloss. 

CA'NTLE.f [hunt, Dut. a corner; rschatitillon y 
Fr. a piece. Ho far Dr. Johnson. The Tout, or 
Dutch hantcel, from haul, must be also noticed; and 
flic Fr. chantrl, a fragment, a piece of any thing; 
from the Lat. quantulwn. The commentators on 
the passage in Sl.ttkspeare, which Dr. Johnson has 
cited as the only instance of this word, have de¬ 
rived am tie from the Fr. canton, and the Ital. canto, 
a corner. Ca/itlc is one of our oldest words; sig¬ 
nifying not merely a corner, but a portion of any 
thing; its a ean/lc or canlel of bread, cheese, and 
the like. Chaucer has “ no part no cant cl of a 
•thing.”] A fragment; a portion; a corner or 
piece of any thing. 

She brought her fees, 

A canlel of Essex cheese. Skelton's Poems, p. 735. 

Not these ennte/s and morsels ofacripturc, wnrbh-d—to give 
pleasure unto the ears. Hannar, Tr.of IS, za'x Serin, p. %(,j. 

Sec how* this river comes, me crankling in. 

And cut*, me from the best of all my fund, 

A huge hulfmoon,a monslrou. cant trout. 

Shahspenrc, lien. IV. 

Do yon remember 

The ranted of immortal cheese ye carried with ye? ' 

Tteaum. and Ft. Queen of Corinth. 
Ilis robe of state is a scarlet mantle, 

With eleven king’s beards bordered about. 

And tflere is room lefteyot in a frantic. 

For thine to stand, to make the twelfth out. 

, Enderbics Cnmb. Triumph, p. 

To CA'NTi.E.-f- t>. a. [from the noun.] To cut in 
pieces; to divide. * 

That this vast globe terrestrial should be rant led. 

Heeler's Whore of Haby/uii, ilcj. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That must be entitled , and the judge go snack. It widen, Juv. 

Ca'ntlet. n. s. [from rantle.] A piece ; a fragment. 

Nor shield, nor armour can their force oppose; 

Huge caitllcts of his buckler strew the ground. 

Anil no defence in his bor’d arms is found. Dryden. 

CA'NTO.'f n.s. [Ital.] 

1. A book* or section, of a poem. Dr. Johnson cites 
tt passage,,in proof of this definition, from Shaks- 
peare, where the rful word is cimton which was 
common, in Shakspcare’s time, for canto. The 
cantos of the poems by Spenser and Butler must be 
in the rcolloction of most men. 


A gentlewoman Was seized with an inflammation and tumour e . . 

in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. Hisemm. * 2. I he treble part of a song or musical composition. 
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CA'NTON.-f- n. s. |[old Fr. contain, quanton, and 
then canton; from the Lat. quantum. Cotgrave 
defines amton, “ a corner or cross-way in a street; 
also A hundred or canton, a precinct.] 

1. A small parcel or division ofland. 

Only that little canton of land, called the English pale, con¬ 
taining four small shires, did maintain a bordering war with the 
Irish, and retain the form of English government. Davies. 

2. A small community, or clan. 

The same is the case of rovers by land; such, at yet, arc 
some emtiotut in Arabia, and some petty kings of the mountains, 
adjacent to straits and ways. Bacon, Holy War. 

3. In heraldry, the canton is that which occupies only 
a comer of the shield. 

To Ca'nton.'|' v.a. [ Fr. cantonner.'J To divide into 
little parts. See Cantonment. 

Families shall quit alt subjection to him, and canton his em¬ 
pire into less governments lor themselves. Locke. 

It would certainly.be for the good of mankind, to have all 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world eaultnud out 
into petty states and principalities. Addison on Italy. 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it Sn indignity to have his 
territories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, during 
his own life, and without his consent, rather chose to bequeath 
the monarchy entire to a younger son of France. Swift. 

They canton out to themselves a little province in the intel¬ 
lectual world, where they fancy the light shines, and all the 
rest is in darkness. Watts on the Alirul. 

To Ca'ntonize. r. a. [from canton.'] To parcel out 
into small divisions. 

Thu3 was all Ireland rantonked among ten person of the 
English nation. Dacia on Ireland. 

The whole forest was in a manner runtonked among.-: a very 
few in number, of whom some had regal rights. Dowel. 

Canto'nment.# n. s. [I'V.] That distinct situation, 
which soldiers occupy, when quartered in different 
parts of a town; and to canton a town, is to divide 
it for such purpose. * 

There were no cities, 110 towns, no places of cantonment for 
soldiers. , Burke, Ahrid i>. of Hr,if. Hist. 

Ca'ntred. n. s. The same in Wales as mi hundred 
in England. For cant ref j in the British language, 
signified! an hundred. Covert. 

The king regrants to him all that produce, reserving only 
the city of Dublin, und the cant nth next adjoining, with the 
imirifuuc towns. Davies on Ireland. 

CVjsty.* adj. In the north of England, is cheerful, 
talkative, Grose. Perhaps from the Gael, canteuch. 
See ('ant. 

CA'NV ASS.«. s. [canevas, Fr. cannabis, Lat. 
hemp.] 

1. A kind ol linen cloth woven for several uses, as 
sails, painting cloths, tents. » 

The master commanded forthwith to set on all the canvass 


they, could, and fly homeward. Sidney. 

And eke the pens that did his pinions bind. 

Went like main yards with flying canvass lin'd. Spenser, F. Q. 

Their canvass castles up they quickly rear. 

And build ft city in 1111 hour’s space. Fairfax. 

Wherc-e’cr thy navy spreads her canvass wings. 

Homage to thee, ami peace to all she brings. Welter. 

With such kind passion bastes the prince to fight. 

And spreads his fly ing canvass to the Sound; 

Him whom no danger, were lie there, could friglit; 

Now absent, every little noise can wound. * Drydeu. 

Thou, Knelltr, long with noble pride, , 

The foremost of thy art, hast vv’d 
Wiili nature in a generous strife,. 

And touch’d the canvass into life. ", Addison. 


2. r l he act of sifting voices, or trying them previously 
to the decisive act of voting: [from canvass, as it 
signifies a sieve.] 
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There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot play well: so 
there are some that are good in canvasses and factions, that are 
otherwise weak men. Bacon, Ess. xx'ii. 

Bat why shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy canvas so to 
heart ? It may be thou art not fit. 

Burton, /mat. of Mel. p. 357. 

I deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of sober and 
considerate men. Afore, Pre-exist, of the Soul, Vref. 

To Ca'nvass.'{~ r. a. [Skinner derives it from caiui- 
basser, Fr. to beat hemp; which bejng a very la¬ 
borious employment, it is used to signify, to search 
diligently into. This is a verb in our language 
of much higher ipithurity than Woodward or 
L’Estrange, whom Dr. Johnson cites. Barret, in 
his old dictionary, "has “ ranvessed, much talked 
of;” and the word in Siiakspeare implies to examine 
narrowly,. So Cotgrave renders canabasscr, “ to 
canvass, 01 curion ly (o examine, or sift out, the 
depth of the matter.] 

1. To sift; to examine: from canvass, a straining 
cloth. 

Thou, that contriv’dst to murder our dead lord; 

Thou, that viv’st whores indulgences to sin : 

I’ll rar.ru »* thee in thy hri .nl cardinal’s hat. 

If thou proceed ia tie; thy insolence. 

Shakspearr, K. Urn. VI. P. I. 

1 lime made careful search on all hands, and canvassed the 
matter wim all possible diligence. Woodward. 

2 . To debate ; to discuss. 

The cirs discovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and. In".1 their heads together lio v to come at it: they canvassed 
the matter one way and t’other, and eoneludcd, that the way 
to get it, was to drink their way to it. I!Estrange. 

To Ca'nvaks. v. n. To solicit-; to try votes previ¬ 
ously to the decisive act. 

Elizabeth being to resolve upon an officer, and being by 
some that canvassed for others, put in sonic doubt of thnt per¬ 
son she meant to advance, -ai t, site was like one with a lan- 
thorn seeking a man. Bacon. 

This crime of ear, vassiug, or soliciting for cluireh preferment, 
is, by the canon law, called simony Ayliffe's Parer port. 

Ca'nvass-cumber.# «. s. [from canvass and climb.] 
He who climbs the mast to furl or unfurl the sail 
or canvass. 

A sea 

That almost burst the deck, and from the ladder-tackle 
Wash’d off a eitiuYiss-clindicr. S/takspeure, Pericles. 

Ca'nvasser.# n.s. [from I Ic who solicits 

favour or a vote. 

As real publiek counsellors, not as the canvassers at a per¬ 
petual election. Burke on the Duration of Parliaments. 

Ca'ny. adj. [from cane.] 

• 1. Full of canes. 

2. Consisting of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plain? 

Of Sericnna, where Chineses drive, 

With sails and wind, their cany waggons liglitt Milton, P. 71 . 
Ca'nzonet. n. s. [canzcmctta, Ital.] A little song, 
e Vccclii was most pleasing of all others, for bis conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Pracham. 

CAB.'f n.s. [cap, Welsh; cirppc, Sax. fpppe, Germ. 
cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital. cupa, Span, kuppe, Dan. and 
Dutch; caput, the head, Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the nap your worship did bespeak.— 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet dish. Shaktpeaie, Taming the Shrew. 

I have ever held my rap off to thy fortune.— 

—Thou hast serv’d me with much uitb. .;i 3 , Shaktpeare. 

First, lolling, sloth in woollen cap, * 

Taking her after-dinner nap. ,, Sutifl. 

The cap, the whip, the masculine attire, 

For which they roughen to the sense. Thomson, Autumn. 
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2. The ensign of the cardinalntc. 

Henry the Fifth did sometimes prophesy. 

If once he came to he a cardinal. 

He’d make his rap coequal with the crown. 

Shakspcare, Hrmy F I, 

3. The topmost; the 1 ugliest. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. Shakspcare, J’irHon. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 

They more and less, came in with rap and knee, 

Met Inin in boroughs, cities, villages. Shnhspeare, lira. IV. 

Should the want of a cap or a cringe so mortally discompose 
him, as we find afterwards it did, V Estrange. 

5. A vessel made like a cap. • 

It is observed, that a barrel or ray, whose cavity will contain 
eight rnbicul feet of air, Will not serve a diver above a quarter 
of an hour. H'ittm.s. 

< 5 . Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead Ujid over the 
touch-hole, to preserve the prime. 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia carried 

before the king at the coronation. * 

8. To set a man’s cap. This was a phrase of elder 
times, meaning to make a fool of a man. 

This manciple sctlc their idler cappc. 

Chaucer, Vgot. Cant. Tales. 

t). To set her rap at him. This is a plifnse of modern 
times, signifying that a woman considers herself 
worthy the notice of a particular person. 

To Cat.'}' r. a. [from the noun.] , 

1. To cover 011 the top. 

The bones next the joint arc capped with a smooth car¬ 
tilaginous substance, serving both to strength and motion. 

Di \hnnt. 

2. To deprive of the cap. 

If one, by another occasion, take any thing from another, 
as boys sometimes use to rap one another, the same is straight 
felony. Sprnstron Ireland. 

3. To cap wises. To name alternately verses begin¬ 
ning \\ ith a particular letter; to name in opposition 
or emulation; to name alternately in contest. To 
rap, is, in the Cumberland dialect, to surpass, to 
overcome in argument. Capping verses, is used 
by Dryden, though .Dr. Johnson has not noticed 
it. 

Now I have him under girdle, I’ll rap verses with him to the 
end of the chanter. ^ Dryden, Amphitryon. 

Where Henderson, and th* other masses, 

Were sent to cap texts, and put cases. Hndibrns. 

Sure it is fi pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that can be thus kept 
up, there being little need of any other faculty but memory, to 
lie able to rap texts. Governmental/' the Tongue. 

There is an author of ours, whom I would desire him to read, 
before he ventures at capping characters. AUrrbury. 

To Cap.* r. n. To uncover the head, by way of 
salutation or respect; a word still retained in our 
universities. 

Three great ones of the city, 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, , 

Oft rapp’d to him. Shakspcare, Othrlt■>. 

«till cappjuig, cringing, applauding; — waiting at men’s door, 
with all affability. JIurtnn, Anat.oJ Met. p.112. 

Cap a pc. ? [f ttp d pie, Fr.] From beat! to foot; ali 

Cap d pie. y over. 

A figure like your father, 

Arm’d at all points exactly, cap d pc. 

Appears before them, and, with solemn march, 

Goes slow anti stately bv them. Shakspcare, Hamlet.t 

There for ther two'eontending knights be sent, 

Arm’d cap d pne, With rcv’rence low they bent. Dryden, J'VfcF 
•A woodlouse. 

That folds up itself in itself for a house, 

As round as a ball, without head, without toil, 

Inclos’d rap d pc in a strong coat of mail. Swij't. 

VOL. 1. 
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Cap-papeil A sort of coarse brownish paper. No 
called from being formed into a kind of cap to hold 
commodities. 

Having, for trial sake, fibred it through eap-paper , there re¬ 
mained in the fibre a pmvdcr. lloytr. 

Capaiu'i.ity.^ n. s. [from capable .] Capacity; the 
quality of being capable. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before, and alter, gave us not ' 

That etspahiUty and godlike reason 

To rust in us umis’d. Shakspcare. 

There being a possibility of creating thing- alter sundry and 
manifold manners, nothing was yet determined, but this vast 
capability of things was unsettled, fluid, and of itself undeter¬ 
minable as water; But the Spirit of God, who was the vehicle 
of the Eternal Wisdom,—having hovered awhile over all the 
rapacities of this fluid possibility,— forthwith settled upon what 
was most perfect and exact. 4! Tare, Conjee! . Cabbalist. p. 

CA'PAB*LE. ndj. [capable, Fr.] 

1. Sufficient to contain; sufficiei capacious. 

When we consider so imieli of that space, as is equal to, or. 
capable to receive a ^odv of any assigned dimensions. Locke. 

2. Endued with powers equal to any particular thing. 
To say, that the more capable, or the better deserver, balk 

such right to govern, as he may compulsorily bring under the 
hss worthy, is idle. Bacon. 

When you hear any person give his judgement, consider with 
yourself whether he be a capable judge. Watte. 

j. Intelligent; able to understand. 

Look 1 on, how pale lie glares ; 

His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, 

Would make them capable. Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

• Intellectually capacious; able to receive. 

I am much bound to God, that he hath endued you with one 
capable of the best instructions, Dtghp. 

5 . /.Susceptible. 

/ The soul, immortal siib-tanee, to remain, 

Conscious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 

6 . Qualified for; without any*nalural impediment. 

There is no man that believes the goodness of God, but must 
be inclined to think, that he hath piadc some things for as long 
11 duration as they are mpabtc of. Tdlotson. 

7. Qualified for; without, legal impediment. 

Of my land. 

Loyal and natural hoy ! I’ll work the means 

To make, thro capable. Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

8. It lias the particle 0/'before a noun. 

VI hat secret springs their eager passions move. 

How capable of death for yijur’d love! Dryden, Virgil. 

9. 1 follow. Tin s sense is not now in use. 

n Lean but upon a rush, 

The cicatrice, and capable iinpressure, 

Thy p.dm some moments keeps. Shakspcare, As you Like it. 
C.VpABLK.VEss.'f’ 11. s. [from capable. J The quality or 
stale of being capable; knowledge; understanding; 
power of mind. 

The effieney of these does not depend upon the mere opus 
operation; but upon the capablencss of the subject, and tllC 
qualification, of the person they are applied to. 

Ktllingbcch’s Scrm. p. yav 

To Capacity.* x\a. [I.at. eapax ami J'acio.~\ To 
quality ; to make one capable. 

Wisdom rapaeifirt u-. to enjtsy pleasantly ami innocently all 
those good thing* the divine goodness hath provided for and 
consigned to 11s. Burrow, Scrm. i. 5, 

CAPACIOUS, ad}, [capux, Lat.] 

1. Wide: large; able to hold much. 

Beneath th’ ineessaftt weeping of those drains, 

1 see the rocky Siphons stretch’d immense. 

The mighty reservoirs of harden’d chalk. 

Or -tift'compacted clay, capacious found, Thomson, Autumn 

2. Extensive; equal to much knowledge, or great 
design. 
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Thorp are some persons of a good genius, and a capacious 
iniml, who write and --peak very obscurely. Watts. 

CapaViously.# adv. [from aqmcious.'] In a wide or 
capacious manner. 

Capa'ciousnes.*. n. s. [from capacious.] The power 
of holding or receiving; largeness. 1 

A concave measure, ot known and denominate capacity, 
serves to measure the capaciousness of any other vessel. In 
like manner, to a given weight, the weight of all other bodies 
may he reduced, and so found out. Holder on Time. 

Capacita'tion.# ii. s. [from the verb.] Capability. 

'To Capacitate, vi a. [from capacity.] To make 
capable; to enable; to qualify. 

By this instruction we may he capacitated to observe those 
errours. Drydcu. 

These sort of men were sycophants only, ami were endued 
with arts of life, to cqjiacitalg them for the conversation of the 
rich and great. Taller , No. 56. 

Capa'city. m. #. [cqpacitl, Fr.] 

1. The power of holding or containing any thing. 

Hat! our palace the cajuuHy , 

To camp tins host, we would all sup together. Studspear c. 

Notwithstanding thy capacity 
Rcceiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch soe’er, 

But falls into abatement and low price. 

Shakspcare, Tw. Wight. 

Por they that most and greatest thyigs embrace, 

Enlarge thereby their miners capacity. 

As streams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel’s space. Danes. 

Space, considered in length, breadth, and thickness, 1 think, 
may lie called capacity. Locke. 

a. Room; space. 

There remained, in the capacity of the exhausted cylinder, 
store of little rooms, or spaces, empty or devoid of air. Hoyle. 

3. The force or power of the mind. 1 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity, to do that 

which nature doth without capacity and knowledge. 

Hooker, i. jj j. 

Iri spiritual natures, so much as there is of desire, so much 
there is also of capacity •to receive. I do not say, there is 
always a capacity to receive the very thing they desire; for 
that may l»e impossible. South. 

An hcroick poem requires the accomplishment of some ex¬ 
traordinary undertaking; which requires the duty of a soldier, 
tutd the capacity and prudence of a general. 

JDrydcn , Jut'. Dedication. 

4. Power; ability. 

Since the world’s wide frame does not include 
A cause with such capacities endu’d. 

Some other cause o’er nature must preside. Hlarknmrc. 

State; condition; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of masons, smiths, 
and carpenters; that, in this capacity, they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had raided and defaced. South. 

.You desire my thoughts a« a friend, and not as a member of 
parliament j they are the same in both capacities. Swift. 

CAPA'RISON. II. s. [caparazon, a great rloke, 
Span.] A horsecloth, or a sort of cover for a 
horse, which is spread over his furniture. 

• Farrier’s Did. 

Tilting furniture, emblazon’d shields, 

Impresses quaint, caparisons, and steeds. 

Bases, and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knight*. 

At joust, and tournament. Mjfton, P. L. 

Some wore a breastplate, and a light juppon; 

Their horses doath’d with rich caparison. Drydcn, Fab. 

To Capa'rison.'J' v. a. [old Fr. caparasonner.] 

1. To dress in caparisons. 

The steeds, caparison'd with purple, stand; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryd.cn. 

2. To ihess pompouslv: in a ludicrous sense. 
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Don’t you tltink, though I am caparisoned like a man, I have 
a doublet and hose in my disposition ? 

Hhakspcarc, As you like it. 

Ca'pcase.# n. s. [from cap and case.] A covered 
i case; a chest. 

He asked his wife whether she shut the trunks and chests 
fast, whether the w/wuse lie sealed, and whether the hall-door 
be bolted. Hin ton, Anal, of Met. p. xi6. 

One cart will serve for all your furniture. 

With room enough behind to ease the footman, 

A capcase for your tiunen, and ytmrplate. 

Ucaum. and Ft. Woble Gentleman. 

CAl’E.-j- n.s. [cape, <Fr. capo, Ital. from the Lat. 
caput.] „ <[S 

1. Headland; promontory. 

Wlnit from the cape can vou discern at sea? — 

— Nothing, at all; it is a high wrought Hood. 

Shaltspcarc, Othello. 

The parting sun. 

Beyond the earth’s green cape, and verdant isles, 

Ilcsperiiin sets; my signal to depart. Mi/ton, V. L. 

The Romans made'war upon the Tarentines, ami obliged 
them hv treaty not to sail lteyoud the cape. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The neck-piece of a cl'oke. [Fr .cajrpc, Dan. kappe, 
a duke or riding-coat.] 

He was elouthed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 
sleeves and cape. Jincon. 

(MTKR. [from caper, Latin, a goat.j A leap ; 
a jump ; a skip. 

We that are true lovers, run into strange capers; lmt as all 
is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in follv. 

Shaksp, are, ,1syon like it. 

Elinmap, the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the strait 
rope, at least an inch higher than any other lord in the whole 
empire. Swift, Gulliver's Trurrh. 

Ca'pf.r. j~ n.s. [ Fr. capre ; Or . xuirnagif, the tree 
and the fruit.] An acid pickle. See Caper- 
busii. 

We invent new sauces and pickles, w inch resemble the animal 
ferment in taste ami virtue, its mangoes, olives, and capers. 

Flayer on the Humours. 

Ga'pku-hish. n.s. 

The fruit is fleshy, and shaped like u poor. 
This plant grows in the south of France, in Spain 
anti in Italy, .upon old walls and buildings; and ihe 
buds of the flowers, before thajyare open, are pickled 
for eating. Miller. 

Ca'peh-cutting.# n.s. [from caper and cut. To 
cut a ca/icr is a common phrase. See the citation 
I . from Swift under Caper. The Italians have a 
similar expression, fa "liar le capriole.] The act of 
dancing in a frolicksome manner. 

I am not gentle, sir, nor gentle will be. 

Till I have justice, my poor child restor’d. 

Your capcr-cuthng son has run away with. 

t ltcanm, and Ft. Lore’s Pilgrimage. 

To Ca'per. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dance frolicksomely. *' . 

The truth is, I tun only old in judgement; and he that will ca¬ 
per with me for a thousand marks, let him lend tnu the money, 
and have at him. Sbakspcare, lien. It'. 

2. To skip for merriment. 

Our master 

Capering to eye her. Sbakspcare, Tempest. 

a His nimble hand’s instinct then taught each string 

, A capering cheerfulness, and made thcm sWify- •. 

To their own dance. Crashdw's Poems, p. 8a, 

The family tript it about, and caper’d like hailstones bound¬ 
ing from a marble Hour. Arbuthnot, John Bulk 

3. To dance; spoken in contempt. 
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The stage would need no force, nor song, nor dance. 

Nor capering monsieur from active France. Howe. 

CaPeuer n. s. [from caper,'] A dancer: in con¬ 
tempt. 

The tumbler's gambols some delight afford i 
No less the nimble e apercr on the cord : > 

But these are still insipid stuff to tliec, ■; 

Coop’d in a ship, and loss’d upon the sen. Drydcn, Juv. 

CAPIAS. n. s. [Lat.] A writ of two sorts, one be¬ 
fore judgement, callcd«r<z/na.s ad respondendum , in an 
action personal, if the sheriff upon the first writ 
of distress, return that he liajj no efiects in his juris¬ 
diction. The other is a writ of execution after 
judgement. ♦ ^ • Cowel. 

Cai’ILla'ceous. adj. TFie same with capillary. 
Cavillai'he.# n.s. [Fr.J A strop extracted from 
maidenhair. 

Cai*i / u.ament.'}~ ii. s. [i rapil/amcntum , Lat.] Tho^e 
small threads or hairs which grow tip in tlft: middle 
of a flower, and adorned with little herbs at the top, 
are called capillamrnls. Quincy. 

The solid capiUaiucnts of the nerve'. 

Up. Bcrfuj/ty, Suit, $ 114. 

CA'PILT.AJtY.'f' r:<]j. [old Vx. rapillairc, from ca- 
pillus, hair, Lat.] 

t. Resembling hairs; small; minute: applied to 
plants. • 

Capillary, or cttpiUaeeous plants, are such as have no main 
stalk or stem, but grow to the. ground, as hairs on the head; 
and which bear their seeds in little tills or protuberances on 
the backside of their leaves. (Ininry. 

2. Applied to vessels of the body. Small: as the 
ramifications of the arteries. Quinn/. 

Ten capillary arteries in some parts of the body, as in the 
brain, are not equal to one hair; and the smallest lymplmlirk 
vessels arc an hundred times smaller than the smallest ca/nlhoy 
artery. Arbuthnot on A/mu-uls. 

CaPillary.# 11. i. [from the adj.] A small plant; or 
a small vessel. 

The hysvop — mu} tolerably be taken for some kind of 
minor capillary, which best makes out the antithesis with the 
Cedar, Sir ’ 1 \ Brown on the Plants in Scripture , p. X. 

Our common hyssop is not the least of vegetables, nor ob¬ 
served to grow upon walls; but, rather, some kind of capillaries 
which arc vtry small plants, and only grow upon walls and 
stony places. Ibid. Vn/g. Err. 

What remains, is received into the capillaries of the veins in 
the several parts. Smith’s Old Age, p. 2.1.1. 

Tar-water, by its active qualities, doth sty- the humours, 
entering the minutest capillaries, and dislodging obstructions. 

Bp. Berkeley on Tar-IVatci*. 

Capii.la'tion. n. s. [from rapillus, Lat.] A vessel 
like a hair; a small ramification of vessels. Not 
used. 

Nor is the humour contained in smaller veins, or oliscurer 
eapillations, but in a vesicle. Brouai, I'ulg. Xrrs. 

CA'PITAL. adj. [ capilalis , Lat.] 

1. Relating to the bend. 

Needs must the serpent now bis capita! bruise 
Expect with mortal pain. Milton, P.L. 

2. Criminal in the highest degree, so its to touch life. 

Edmund, 1 arrest thee 

On capital treason. Shakspearr, King Lear. 

Several cases deserve greater punishment than many crimes 
that are capital among us. Swift. * 

3. That whic^fFqcts life. 

In capital causes, wherein but one man’s life is in question, 
the evidence ought to be clear j much more in a judgment up¬ 
on a war, which is capital to thousands. Bacon. 

4. Chief; principal. 
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I will, out of that infinite number, reckon bat some that arc 
most capital, and commonly occurrent both in the file and 
conditions of private men. Spenser on Ireland. 

As to swerve in the least points, is errour; so the capital 
enemies thereof God hatetli, as his deadly foes, aliens, and, 
without repentance, children of endless perdition. Hooker. 

They do, in themselves, tend to confirm the truth o! a 
capital article in religion. Attcrbury. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. 

This had been 

Perhaps tl.y capital seat, from whence had spread 
All generations; and had hither come, 

From all the cuds of th’ earth, to celebrate 

And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Milton, P. L. 

6 . Applied to letters; large; such as are written at 
the beginnings or heads of books. 

Our most considerable actions arc always present, like capi¬ 
tal letters to an aged and dim eye. Bp. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

The fig>t is written in capital (ettesfc without chapters or 
verses. tl row’s Cosmologia Sacra. 

~. Capital slock. The principal Of original stock of a 
trader, or company. 

CaPital.*^ n. s. ffroin the adjective.] 
r. The upper part of a pillar. 

You see the volute of the Ionick, the foliage of the Corin¬ 
thian, and the uovali of the Dorick, mixed, without any re¬ 
gularity , on the same capital. Addison on Italy. 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

He could not leave ^ho improved society of the capital, or 
consent to exchange the exhilarating joys, and splendid deco¬ 
rations, of publiek life for the obscurity, insipidity, and 
uniformity of remote situations. BosuicIJ, Life of Johnson. 

3. The stock, with which a tradesman enters upon 
business, or by which he carries it tin; as, he is 
known to have a good capital. See Capitalist. 

.{. / A large letter; as, the word is printed in 
Icapitals. 

Capitalist.# n. s. [from capital.] lie who possesses 
a capital fund. * 

I take the expenditure of the capitalist , not the value of the 
capital, as nn standard. ‘Burke on a Regicide Peace. 

Ca'pitai.ly.'I' adv. [from capital.] In a capital 
manner. 

If any man swore by the king’s head, and was found to have 
sworn falsely, he was punished capitally. 

Bp. Patrick an (Scncsis, xlii. 15. 

OaPitalnf.ns.# n. s. [front capital.] A capital of¬ 
fence. Sherwood. 

Cai’ita'tion.'I’ n.s. [front caput, the head, Lat.] 

1. Numeration by heads. 

Hi- siifltred for not performing the commandment of God, 
•concerning capitation ; that, when the people were numbered, 
for every head they should pay unto God u shekel. 

* Brown, I'ulg. Err. 

2. Taxation on each individual. 

The Greeks pay a capitation tax lor the exercise of their 
religion. Guthrie. 

CA'PJTE. it. s. lea/ml, capitis , Lat.] 

A tenure which holdeth immediately of the king, 
as of his crown,*be it by knight’s service or socage, 
and not as of any honour, castle, or lhanour: and 
therefore it is otherwise (failed a tenure, that holdeth 
merely of the king; because, as the crown is a 
corporation and seigniory in gross, as the common 
lawyers »term it, so the king that possesseth the 
crown, is, in account of law, perpetually king, and 
never in his minority, nor ever dieth. Camel. 

CaPitol. # n. s. [Lat. capitoliwm .] The temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome. 

When you nave drawn your number, 

Repair to the Capitol. Shakspanr, t urt"I 
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Tin; mod celebrated [temples] on all accounts were the 
rnjii/ol will the pantheon. Kennel, Rom. Antiq. ii. ch. iii. 

CA lTTELAll. n. s. [from cajiitulum, Lut. an eccle¬ 
siastical chapter.] 

1. The hotly of the statutes of a chapter. 

That this practice continued to the time of Charlemain, ap¬ 
pears hy a constitution in his cajnttdar. ' lip. Taylor. 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canonists do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and sta¬ 
tutes, which shall hind the chapter itself, and all its members 
or capitulars. Ayltffcs Paragon. 

Capi'tm.ahly.^ adv. [from capitular.] In the form 
of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

The keeper. Sir Simon llnrcum-t, alleged you could do 
nothing but when all three were capitnlar/y met, as if you 
never open but like a parish-chest, with ail the three keys 
together. Swift, Lclt. to Air. SI. John. 

Capi'tui.ahy.* adj. [Fr. rapitulairc, from I he Lai. 
capituhnn .] Relating to the chapter of a ca¬ 
thedral. . ' s 

In (lie register of the capitulary acts of York cathedral, i( is 
ordered, &c. Horton, Jits/, of Eng. Poetry , iii. 502. 

To C’APFTULATE.'J' v. ». [old Fr. capilu/cr, 
from capitulum, Tail.] 

x. To draw tip any thing in heads or articles: to 
agree together in a charge; to confederate. 

Percy, Xorthuinherland, 

The archbishop’s grace of York, Dottglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us, and are up. Shtikspcarc , Hcmy IP. P. II. 
2 . To yield, or surrender up, 011 certain stipulations. 
The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves should 
ofler to capitulate with him as enemies. Hayward. 

I still pursued, and, about two o’clock this afternoon, she 
thought fit to capitulate. Sperlnloi, No. .5 66. 

Ca rm; 1. a'ti oN’."f~ 11. s. [Fr. capitulation.'] 

1. Stipulation; terms; conditions. i 

It was not a complete conquest, hut rather a dedition upon 

terms and capitulations , agreed between tile cont|ucrotir and the 
conquered; wherein, usually, the yielding party secured to 
themselves their law and religion. Hale. 

2. Reduction into heads or articles. 

Division and prosecution of the parts severally; sometimes 
with a capitulation of them first. 

Instructions fur Oiatory, (Oxford 1682,) p. 77. 

Caim'tii,atoi!.# ii. !.-. [from capitulate; Fr. capitu- 
Irur.] lie who capitulates. S/uncood. 

Ca'pituli:.# 11. s. { I.at. capitulum.] A summary; a 
recapitulation. Obsolete, 
but a capitle on those things that ben seiii. 

Wichffc , lit A.« viii. 1. 

Capi'xi TKF.E. n. s. [copaiba, Lat.] 

This tree grows near a village called Ayapcl, in 
the province of Antiochi, in the Spanish West 
Indies, about ten days journey from Cartliagcna. 
Some of them do not yield any of the balsam; those 
that do, are distinguished by a ridge, which runs 
along their trunks. These trees are wounded in 
their centre, and they apply vessels to the wounded 
part, to receive the balsam. One of these tree's 
will yield five or six gallons of balsam. Miller. 
Ca'pxomancy.* ». s. [old Fr. capmmanlie, from 
xflorves and ftam/a.] Divination by the flying of 
iinokc. 

Philosophy will very probably direct us to the <ruc original 
of divination by prodigies, and the t other species thereof, 
chiromancy, cnpnoniaticy, ike. Spencer on Prodigies, p. *96. 

I'o Capo'cii. v. a. I know not distinctly what this 
word means; perhaps to strip off the hood. 

Capuch'd your rabins ,.i’ the synod, 

And unapt the canons with a why not Undibra*. 
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Ca'po.v-T «• s. [Sax. capun, Fr. chapon, from capo, 
Lat.] A castrated cock. 

In good roast lieef my landlord sticks his knife; 

The capon fat delights his dainty wife. day's Pastoruls. 

To Ca'pon.# v. a. [from the noun.] To castrate; 
as, to castrate a cock. Rirch, Hist, of the Royal 
Society, vol. i. p.83. 

CAPON ST'ERE. n. s. [Fr. A term in fortifica¬ 
tion.] A covered lodgement, of about four or five 
feet broad, encompassed -with a little" parapet of 
about (wo feet high, serving to support planks 
laden with earth. This lodgement contains fifteen 
or twenty soldiers, and is^uj|iaily placed at the 
extremity of the comitc*$carp, having little em¬ 
brasures made in them, through which they fire. 

, Harris. 

CAPO"!', v. s. [French.] Is when one party wins 
all the I ricks of cards at the game of picquct. 

To C.U’rtT. i’. a. [from the noun.] When one party 
has won all the tricks of cards at picquct, he is said 
to have capoNcd. his antagonist. 

Cvno'ici!.'|- 11. s. [capucc, capttchon, French.] A 
monk’s liot.d ; the hood of a eloke. Sh,ood. 

He wore ;i little brown rapouch , girt very near to his bodr 
with a white towel. Shelton, Tr. of I). Qni.r. iv. 1. 

Ca'i'peii-T ". s. [from cap.] One who makes or sells 
caps. 

They h.wc their tailors, weavers, cappers, and workers us 
leather. Iticuut, (Ireek C/nri/t, p. 2; 6. 

C-Ai'Ti liViLATK. adj. [from c.tprroltts, a tendril of a 
vine, Lat.] 

Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along tho 
ground, by means of their tendrils,as gourds, melons, 
and encumbers, are termed, in botany, caprcolute 
plants. Harris. 

C Ai’RFCE.'f" 7 u. s. [caprice, Fr. capriclto , Span. 

CAPJirCHIO.$ probably from the Lat. caper, a 
goat.] Freak; limey; whim; sudden change of 
humour. 

Will the cuprichio hold intlirei' ail sure;' 

Shnksprt.r., All’s IVt.’l, Su¬ 
it is a pleasant spectacle to behold the shifts, windings, ami 
unexpected capn hio\ of distressed nature, when pursued hy 
close and well managed experiment. (Han,•die, S. rpsis, l'r.y. 

W’e are not to he guided iu the seme of that book, eilhii 
In the misreports of some ancients, or the 1 apn./.: >.* of one 
or two neoterics. Orea-. 

Quoth Hndibras, ’tis a cap rich 

Beyond the infliction of n witch. Huddiius. i.. t. 

, ilcav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice. 

That disappoints th’ eflect of cv’rv vice. Pope. 

If there be a single spot more barren, or more distant from 
the church, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bishop, to build. Se iji. 

Their passions move in lower spheres, 

Where’er caprice or folly steers. Smiff. 

All the various machines and utensils would now and then 
play old pranks and caprices, quite eontrary to their proper 
structures, and design of the artificers. Bentley. 

C.umu'cious.T adj. [caprieietuc, Fr.J Whimsical; 

fanciful; liumoursome. 

1 tun here with thee and thy goats; a* the most capricious 
poet, holiest Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Shakespeare, As yon like it. 

K Does it imply that our language is in its nature irregular and 
capricious? ■. ... Loicth. 

Capri'ctously.T adv. [from capricious.] Whim¬ 

sically ; in a manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Thou art so capriciously conceited now. 

B. Jenson, Every Man out of his Humour. 
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Act freely, carelessly, and capriciously, as if our veins ran 
With quicksilver. li.Jonson, Cynthia f Revets. 

To suppose the gifts of the Spirit to be so capriciously bc- 
stoweil, would look more like a mockery than an endowment. 

Warburton, Dort. of Grace , i. .13. 

Capri'cioi, 8 Ness.+ n. s. [from capricious-] The 
quality of being led by caprice, humour, whimsical¬ 
ness. Formerly written caprichioitsncss. 

It is no easie matter to satislic the caprichiousness of the 
latter of them. • 

„. . L< 1 - Keeper Wittiams, (1613,) in the Cabala, p. 80. 

A Juliject ought to suppose, that there are reasons, although 
he he not apprised of them; otherwise he must tax his prinec 
of caprichiututot, inconstancy, or ill design. Swift. 

CaVuicorx. n. s. ftoijsriconiust I,at.] One of the 
signs ol' the zodiaek; fte winter solstice. 

J.ct the longest night ill Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day consequently must lie of nine. AVo to Crcimb's Manillas. 

Ca'pki I'oi.E.-if /t. s. [old Fr. capt if bit:; Lat. capri- 
J'n/iinn.] Woodbine. 

And eglantine, and rapnfo/c , emotur, * 

Fashion'd above within their inmost part. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. vi. 44. 

C.UMtiKie./TjoN.^ 11. y. [Lnt. eaprijimtio.] A method 
of ripening the fruit's of ilo-trees. 

I he pro • os*, ot capn/iruUun bcinjr unknow r*to these savages, 
the figs Come to nothing? Unices Travels, iii. 74. 

CAPlUOLE.-y V. i [French.] 

1. In horsemanship. Caprioles are leaps, such as a 
horse makes in one and the same plactj, withtAtf 
advancing forwards, and in such a manner, that 
when he is in the air, and height ol' his leap, ho 
yerks or strikes out with his hinder legs, even ’and 
near. A captiolr is the most difficult of all the 
high manage, or raised airs. It is different from 
the croupade in this, that the horse does not show liis 
shoes; and from a bulolade, in that he does not york 
out in a balotude. Fun id's Did. 

The rnpiiolc is called by horsemen tile neat's leap. It uU el nr. 

i. A dance; sometimes written cabriole, inaccurately; 
[originally from the Lat. caper, a goat.] 

With lofty turns and caprio/s in the air. 

Sir J. Danes, Poem of Dancing, st. fiK. 

I.vion is loosed from his wheel, and turned dancer; does 
nothing but cut caprcals, fetch iriskals, and lend, lava lines 
with the Lamia 1 1 U. Jenson, Masip.es. 

CVesici'M.* it. s. In botany, Guinea or Bonnet 
pepper. Chumtn i s. 

(Vi’stan. it. s. [corruptly called capsfem ; cohesion, 
Fr.J A cylinder, with levers to wind yp any great 
weight, particularly to raise tike anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the capstan, is also new. 1 

Ha/rgh, Essays. 

Xo mure behold thee turn my watch’s key. 

As ,eamen at a capstan anchors weigh. Swift. 

('a'psi’I.i..# tt. s. [Lat. capsula, dimiu. of capsa, 
from the Gr. xaipa, a lit tie chest.] A cell in plants 
for the reception of seeds. 

On threshing 1 found the cars not filled, and 'ome of the 
capsules quite empty. Burke mi the Scarcity. 

(Vi’sm.Ait. ladj. [capsula, Lat.] Hollow like a 

Ca'psulary. 5 chest. 

It aseciiileth not directly unto the throat, but ascending first 
into a rapsnlnry reception of the breast-houe, it ascendeth again 
into the neck." Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Ca'psulati:. 7 at ti' [capsula, Lat.] Inclosed, or in* 

t Vi'suLATF.n. y , a box. 

Seeds, such ns are corrupted and stale, will swim ; and this 
agree! h unto the seeds of plants locked up and cupsidntcd in 
their husks. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The heart lies immured, or capsulatcd, in a cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the skull doth the brain. Dci-ham, 
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CATTAIN. 4 " n. s. [ enpilaiv, Fr. in Lat. capitaneitti 
being one of those who, by tenure in capite, were 
obliged to bring soldiers to the war, Dr. Johnson 
says; but the derivation is probably from caput , 
the head or chief, and thane, an ancient title of 
honour.] 


1. i\ cli ioI commander. 

As captain ot the host of the Lord am I now come. 

_ . Josh. V. t4. 

Dismay d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Uanquo? Sbnl.spent c, Macbeth. 

2. The chief of any number or body of men. 

Nashon — shullbc captain of the children of Judnii. 

Slumbers, ii. i. 

The king sent unto him a captain of fifty. j Rings, i. 9. 
The coptum of the guard gave him victuals. 

. , Jeremiah, xl. 9. 

3. A man skilled in war; 4 as, Marlborough was a 

great captain. r 


4. The commander of a company in a regiment. 

A captain ! these tillaius will make the name of captain a« 
odious us the word occupy; therefore captains had need look 
to U. ■ Shakspeare, llenryijlV. 

The grim captain, in a surly tone, 

Cries out. Pack up, ye rascals, and he gone ! Drydcn. 

5. The chief commander of a ship. 

The Ithodiun captain, relying on his knowledge, am! the 
lightness ot his vessel, passed, in open day, through all the 
guards. Arbuthiiot on Corns. 

6 . It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel rapttain 
Sought with his rascal routs t’ inclose them round. 

Spi user, F. Q. 

7. Cap/,tin (iennai. The general or commander in 
chief of an army. 

To procure side conduct for Ids person, of die magnanimous, 
•uni most ilhi'trious, siv-or-sevcV-timcs honoured captain- 
general of the Grecian army, Agamemnon. 

jtihukspearc, Tr. anil Cress. 

8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of 
the colonel’s troop or company, in every regiment. 
He commands as youngest captain. 

CaVi’aiv.# ad/, [from the subst.] Chief; valiant 
as a captain. 

More captain than the lion. Shakspeare, Tim. of Mens. 
Tike captain jewels in the curt .met. Shakspt are, Sonrnt. 

C t iT.WMiv.-j' n. s. [old Fr. capituincrie.] 'Hie 
powrr mer a certain district; the chieftainship. 

1 here should he no rewards taken lor eaptainn < > of eouu- 
ijc', no shares ofhishnpricks for nominating of bishops. 

, S P vrmr on Ireland 

(Vpt.vinship. n. s. »[from captain.] 

1. 'Hie condition or post of a chief commander. 

Therefore so please thee to return with u». 

Ami of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 

The captainship. Shakspeare, Timon. 

2. The rank, quality, or post of a captain. 

The lieutenant in tjir colonel’s company might well pretend 
to tlie nest vacant captainship in the same regiment. Wotlan. 

3. The chieftainship of a cirri, or the government of a 
certain district. 

To diminish the Irish lords, he did abolish their pretended 
and usurped captainships. Davies on Ireland. 

4. .Skill in flic military trade. 

CaptaTion. n.s. [old Fr. captation, ruse, artifice. 
Lacombe and Roquefort.] The practice of catch¬ 
ing favour or applause; courtship; flattery. 

1 am content my heart should lie discovered without any of 
those dresses, or popular captations, wluc ll some men Use in 
their speeches. jfmg Ctuo/cs. 
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CaVtion.'}' n. s. [from capio, Lat. to take.] The 
act of taking any persojv by a judicial process, 
Dr. Johnson says; it is also generally the act of 
taking any person unawares by some trick or cavil; 
[Lat. captio.] imposition. 

J beseech you, sir, to consider seriously With what strange 
captions j on have gone about, to delude your king and coun¬ 
try ; and if you he convinced they are so, give glory to God, 
ami let the world know it, by your deserting that religion which 
stands upon such deceitful foundations. 

Chit tillgworth, Selig. of Protestants. 

CA'PTIOUS. adj. [ capticux, Fr. captiosus, Lat.] 

i. Given to cavils; eager to object. 

If he shew a forwardness to be reasoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or mislead it by cap¬ 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him. I,ode. 

j. Insidious; ensnaring. 

She tauglUjJiim likewise' how to avoid sundry '.•options and 
tempting questions which were like to be asked of him. liacon. 
CaVtiousi.y. ad& [front captious.] In a captious 
manner; with an inclination to object. 

Use jour words sis captiously as you'ean, in your arguing on 
one side, and apply distinctions on the other. Locke. 

CVpriousNESS.'f' ». $. [from captious.] Inclination to 
find fault; inclination to object ; peevishness. 

The reader may sec how nature passeth arte, seeing here 
much more enptionsness in a subtyi sophistical wit, than in him 
that hath hut learned the sophistical art. 

Abp. Crannu r to lip. (tot (liner, p. 78. 
Whither would restless subtilty proceed, if it were not 
bounded : there is of captiousness 110 end. 

iVotlou, Panegyr. on A’, t li. I. 
Captionsnrss is a fault opposite to civility ; it often produces 
misbecoming and provoking expressions and carriage. Locke. 
To Ca'ptivatf. v. a. [raptiver, Fr. caplin), Lat.] 

1. To take prisoner; to bring into bondage. \ 

How ill beseeming is it in thy sex. 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their WOCS, whom fortune rapt miles. Shale:pi arr. 

He deserves to be a slave, that is content to hai e the rational 
sovereignly of his soul, ai.d the liberty of his will, so captivated. 

Khio Charles, 

They stand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would 
captivate or disturb them. Lode. 

2. To charm; to overpower with excellence; to sub¬ 
due. 

Wisdom enters the last, and so captivates him with her ap¬ 
pearance, that he gives himself up to her. Addison, Guardian. 

3. To enslave: with to. 

They lay a trap for themselves, and captivate their under¬ 
standings to mistake, falsehood and errour. • Locke. 

Ca'ptivate.* adj. [from the verb.] Made prisoner. 
This word l)r. Johnson hud placed .■ hi tier the 
verb. , 

I will chain these legs and arms of thine, 

That hast by tyranny, these many years. 

Wafted our country, slain our citizens, 

And sent our sons and husbands captivate. 

Shakspcare, K. lien. Yl. P. I. 

Captiva'tion.'I" n. s. [from captivate.'] The act of 
taking one captive. r 

No small part of our servitude lyes in the captivation of our 
understanding; such as, thill we cannot see ourselves captive. 

Bp. Jfall, Hem. p, 21. 

CA'FTIVE. n.s. [ captif, Fr. captious. La*.] 

1. One taken in war; a prisoner to an ei\ciny. 

You have the captives 

Who were the opposites of this day's" -trife ? Shakspcare. 

This is no other than that forced respect a captive pays to 
his conqueror, a slave to his lord. Rogers. 

Free from shame 

Thy captives : I ensure the penal claim. Pope, Odyssey. 

2. It is used with to before the captor. 


If thou say Antony lives, ’tis well, 

Or friends with Caesar, or not captive to him. Shakspcare . 

My mother, who the royal sceptre sway'd. 

Was captive to the cruel victor made. Drydcn. 

3. One charmed, or ensnared by beauty or excel¬ 
lence. „ 

' ■ My woman’s heart •, 

Grossly grew captive to his honey words. Shakspcare. 

Ca'ptive. adj. [captious, Lat.] Made prisoner in 
war; kept in bondage or confinement, by whatever 
means. * * 

But fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppose, •'■ 1 
And with nine circling streams the captive setglf iiiclose. 

Dryden. 

To Ca'ptive.'J- v. a‘. [from tli6 noun. It was used 
formerly with the accent on the last syllable, hut 
now it is on the first. The old accent scorns to 
have been discontinued in Milton’s time; for Dry - 
den, it appears, places the acceut on the first sylla¬ 
ble.] < To take prisoner; to bring into a condition 
of servitude. 

But being all defeated save a few, 

Rather than fiv, or lie raptiv'd, herself she slew. Spenser, F.Q. 

Thou lea vest them to hostile sword 
Of heathen iind profane, their carcasses 
To dogs anil fowls a prey, or else epptiv'd. Mi/ton, S. A. 

What further fear of danger can there be ? 

Beauty, which captives all tilings, sets me free. Drydcn. 

Still lay tin; god ; the nymph surpris’d. 

Yet, mistress of herself, devis’d, 

How she the vagrant might inthral, 

And captive him, who captives all. Prior. 

Capti'vity. n. s. [■ captivite, Fr. captivi/as, low Lat.] 

1. Subjection by the fate of war; bondage; servitude 
to enemies. 


This is the serjeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 

’Gainst my captivity. Shakspcare. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The space of seventy years; then brings them liaek; 
Uomcnib’ring mercy. Milton, P. L. 

The name of Ormond will he more celebrated in his capti¬ 
vity, than ill his great e-t triumphs. Drydcn, Fab. Dcdie. 

2. Slavery; servitude. 

For men to he tied, and led by authority, 11s it were with a 
kiml of captivity of judgement; and though there he reason to 
tlie contrary, not til listen unto it. Hooka. 

The apo-tle tells us, there is a way of bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ. Decay of Piety. 

When love’s well tim’d, ’tis not a fault to love; 

The strong, tlus brave, the virtuous, and the wise. 

Sink in the soft eujdivUy together. Addison, Cato. 

Ca'ptoti. tils, [from capio, to take, Lat,] He that 
takes a prisoner or a prize. 

Ca'pture. n. s. [capture, Fr. caplura, Lat.] 

1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 

The great sagacity, and many artifices used by birds in the 
investigation and capture of their prey. Dirham, Phys. Theof. 

2 . .The thing taken; a prize. 

To Ca'ptuiie.# v. a. [from the noun.] To take as a 
prize ; as, four sail of the line were captured, and 
two sunk. 


CAPU'CCIOM n. s. [Ital.] A capuchin, or hood. 

That at his hack a broad capuccio had. .Spenser, 2 -’. Q.iii, xii.io. 

Capu'ched. adj. [from cajruce , Fr. a hood.] Covered 
over as with a hood. 

They are differently cueullcted and capucfted upon the head 
and hack, and, in the cicada, the eyes are tnore prominent. 

Brown , Vtdg . Err . 

Cavuchi'n.-^ n. s. [Fr. cajruce, capuchou ; Ital. ca- 
jmccio .] 
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A female garment, consisting of a cloke and hood, 
made in imitation of the dress o( capuchin monks; 
whence its name is derived. 

2. A pigeon, whose head is.covered with feathers, as 
it were with a capouch. 

Capi'ciiiv.# n:$, [So called from the capuchon, or 
cowl, with which they covered their heads.] One 
of the otxler of St. Francis, in its strictest observ¬ 
ance. • , 

Behold ye t a new swarm of locusts, the order of the capit- 
rhivs'uniH^t those shameless companions which attribute uuto 
themselves' thtuname of the coinfmnie of Jesus; which aro 
within these fowy years crawled out of the bottomless pit. 

tfanmtr, Trans, of Meza’s Serm.{ 1587,) p. 14*. 

CAPUT MOJITUUM .4 [Lat.] In chemistry, the 
feces remaining of any body, after all the volatile 
and humid parts, as the phlegm, spirit, salt, &c. 
have been extracted from it by force of fire. Figu¬ 
ratively used. . 

Poetry is of so subtle a spirit, that* in pouring out of one 
language into another, it will all evaporate; and if a new spirit 
be not added in the transfusion, there v ill remain nothing but a 
caput martimm. Denham, Trans, of JEneid, Pnf. 

Cah, Chau, in the names of places, seen* to have re¬ 
lation to llie British core, a city. Gibson’s Camden. 

Cak.*}~ 11. s. [Cell, and old Fr. carr , a chariot; Welsh 
and Bret, car . Dutch, karre; Sax. qia;e: Lat. 
curnts.~) . 

1. A small carriage of burden, usually drawn by one 
horse or two. 


When a lady comes in a coach to our shops, it must lm fol¬ 
lowed by a car loaded with Wood’s money. Swift. 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of dignity or 
spleudour; a chariot of war, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never shall revive : 

Upon a wooilen coffin we attend. 

And death’s dishonourable victory. 

We with our stately presence glorifv, 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. S/iaktpcare. 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 

And w irli thy daring folly burn the world ? Shakspcarc. 

And the gilded car of day, 

J]is glowing axle doth alluy, 

In the steep Atlnntiek stream. Milton, Comas. 

Sec, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crowding round the gilded car ! Prior. 

3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear; a constellation. 

Every fixt and every wnnd'ring star, 

The Pleiads, llyads, and the Northern Car. Drydcn. 


CVltABlNE-t? n . ,, lrnruhine , 

Carbine. 3 

t. A small sort of fire arm, shorter than a fusil, and 
carrying a ball of twenty-four in the pound, hung 
by the light horse at a belt over the left shoulder. 
It is a kind of medium between the pistol an# 
tin; musket, having its barrel two loot anil a half 
long. 

2. He who is armed with a carabine or carbine. 

When he was taken, all the rest, they fled, 

And our carbines pursued them to the death. 

Kyd, Spanish Tragedy. 

Cauabine'i' n.-{“ n. s. [Germ, carabinicr .] A sort of 
light horse carrying longer carabines Than the rest, 
and used sometimes on toot. Chambers. 


(VRAtK.-f- «. sv [caraca , Spanish; Dr. Johnson says. 
The word is often written carrack, and carrick. So 
in old Fr. carraquc, and low Lat. carraca. But 
carrtke , or carrick, which is Chaucer’s word, and 
which is defined in our old dictionaries a great ship 


CAR 


of burthen, directs ns to the ItaJ. carico, or carco, 
which is a freight or lading, a burthen.] A large 
ship of burden; the same with those which are now 
called galleons. 

In which river, the greatest carack of Portugal, may ride 
afloat ten miles within the forts. Ralegh. 

The bigger whale, like some huge caraek lay. 

Which wnnteth sea-room with her foes to play. Walter. 

Ca'kacouc. n. s. [caracole, Fr. from caracal. Span, a 
snail.] An objique tread, traced out in semi-rounds, 
changing from one hand to another, without ob¬ 
serving a regular ground. 

When the horse advance to charge in battle, they 
ride sometimes in caracoles, to amuse the enemy, 
and put them in doubt, whether they are about to 
t barge them in the front ty in the flank, 

farrier's Did. 

To Ca'racoije. v. u. [from the ntvun.] To move in 
caracoles. 


CaTjat.'J* 1 n. s. [An al, Fr. The fruit of the tree 
Ca'ract. j called knar a is a red bean, which seems 

to have been in the earliest ages used for a weight 
of gold. Thin bean is called carat.” Bruce’s Tra¬ 
vels, v. 66 . Morin derives the word from the Arab. 
kiraU a weight.; which lie thinks is from the Ur. 
xegetTt’jv, a kind of small weights.] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are 
weighed. 

In digging, if a diamond exceed twenty car arts, (a raracl is 
four grains,) such by the law of that place are reserved for the 
king. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 88. 


2. manner of expressing the fineness of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce trov, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called carads, and each 
caract into four grains: by this weight is distin¬ 
guished the different fineness, of their gold; for, if 
to the finest of gold be put two carads of alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty- 
four carads, then this gold is said to be twenty-two 
carads fine. Cocker. 


Thou Iiest of gold, art worst of gold: 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious. Shakspcarc. 

3. A manner of expressing the value of any thing. 
They are men that set the caract and value upon things, as 
they love them; but science is not every man’s mistress. 

* B. Jenson, Discoveries. 

It is the most prevailing eloquence, and of the most exalted 
cut tut. Ibid. 

Here’s a gentleman 

(My pair of lofty vlerks)x>f that high raracl. 

As hardly hath the age produc’d his like. 

P. .fnnson. Masques. 


CARAV.VN. n.s. [caravanne, Fr. from the Arabick.] 
A trooji or hotly of merchants or pilgrims, as they 
travel in the East. 


They set forth 

Their airy enraran, high over seas 

Tlyiiig, and over lands, with annual wing 

Easing their flight. Milton, P. 

When Joseph, and the Blessed Virgin Mother, had lost 
their mosPholv Son, they sought him in the retinues of their 
kindred, and the caravans of {he Galilxan pilgrims. 

Bp. Taylor. 

CAttAvA / NS/VitY.'f- ft. s. [front dteammn. The cora- 
vans-lodgc, as Sir Thomas Herbert calls it; and he 
distinguishes the word, in writing it caravatis-raK. 
Trav. p. 206. Some derive it from the Arab. 
cairawan, or Pers. carotin, and serai, a large 
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house.] A house built in the Eastern countries for 
the reception of travellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Persia, and the 
Eastern countries, are called by the name of caravansaries. 

Spectator. 

The spacious mansion, like a Turkish caravansary, enter¬ 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. Pope’s Letters. 
Ca'have.l.'J- } n. s. [Span, caravcla ; Fr. caravellc ; 
C’a'kvel. 5 Basque, carabella; Tout, karevccl ■ 
Su. Goth, and Iceland, karj\ a kind of ship. It is 
usually written carve!, and soinetiitics canvil. See 
CaRVF.i..] A light, round, old fashioned ship, 
with a square poop, formerly ustjd in Spain anti 
Portugal. 

It did mo good 
To see the .Spanish ear eel! vail her top 
Unto my maiden flag. 

‘ Heyirood's Fair Maid of the tVest, ifijy. 

In an obstinate engagement with some Venetian carare/t, 
the vessel, on bonnf which he served, took fire. Robertson. 
CVraway. n. s. [ camrn, Lai.] A plant: sometimes ’ 
found wiki in rich moist pasfiiros, especially in 
Holland and Lincolnshire. The seeds arc used in 
medicine and confectionary. Miller. 

Ca'bbon.# n. s. [Fr. carbvnr, Lat. ear bo.'] In che¬ 
mistry, is a simple body, black, sonorous, and brit¬ 
tle ; and is obtained from varous substances in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, generally 
by volatilizing their other constituent parts. 

Parkinson. 

Caiibova'ceogs.# adj. [from carbon .] Containing 
carbon. 

The atmosphere deposits fixed air and carbonaceous ,sub- 
stancc on earth long exposed to it. Kirivan on Manures, i.\J I. 

CAUBONA'DO.'f* n. s. [Fr. carbonade, “ ragout 
dc gueux cn usage dans toute la Gascogne ct la 
Provence, fait avec des oignons, dc 1 'ail et des 
restes dc viande.” Lacomoc. From the Lat. 
carlo, a coal.] Meat cut across, to be broiled 
upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado of 
ine. Shnkspcarc. 

To Caurona'do.'J* v. a. [from the noun.] To cut, 
or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or I’ll so carbonado 
Your shanks Shnkspcarc. 

Camel’s flesh they sell in the buzzars roasted upon scuets, 
or cut in mammocks and carbonadoed. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. y io. 
Carbo'nick.# adj. [Fr. carbonique, from the Lot. 
carlo. Relating to carbon. 

Corn, and particularly wheat, contains more of the rarbo- 
nirk principle than grasses. Kirivan on Manures, i. $ i. 

CA'HBUNCLE. n. s. [carbunadns, Lat. a little 
coal.] 

1. A jewel shining in the dark, like a lighted coal or 
candle. 

A carlunclc entire, as big as thou art. 

Were not so rich a jewel. Shakspeare. 

His hohd 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his ejes, 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold. Milton, P. L. 

It is believed that a carbuncle docs shine in the dark like a 
burning coal; from whence it hath its name. 1 Wilkins. 

Carbuncle is a (.tone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. ’’’ *i Woodward , 

2 . l^ed spots or pimples breaking out upon the Ihcc 
of body. 

It was a pestilent fever, but there followed no carbuncle, no 
purple or livid spots, or the like, the mass of the blood not be¬ 
ing tainted. Baiyn. 
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Red blisters, rising on their pcips, appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noisome sweat. Dry den. 

Ca , rbun cijED. adj. [from carbuncle .] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

An armour all of gold; it was a king's. — 

— He has deserved it, were it earbuncled 

Like holy Phoebus’ car. Shakspeare. 

2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncles. 
Caubo'nculah. adj. [from carbuncle Belonging to 

a carbuncle; red like a carbuncle. ^ 

Carbuncula'tion. n. s. [ carbunculatio y Lift,] Th« 
blasting of the youqg bbds of trees,Qkpla^s, either 
by excessive heat or excessive cold, fsgt Harris. 
Ca'iu anet. n. s. [cafcan , Fr.] A chain or collar of 
jewels. 

Say, that I linger’d with you at yonr shop. 

To see the' making of her carcanct. Shakspeare. 

I have seen her beset and bedccktall over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanct about her neck. 

Hake unit on Providi ver. 
Ca'ucass.'F n. s. [ iarqiuisse , Fr. carcasso, ltal. car* 
ca. r, Span, carcaissum, low Lat.] 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot tlje honour of the dead. 

And with foul cowardice his carcass shame. 

Whose living (lands immortaliz'd his name. Spenser, 1’. Q 
Where cattle pastur’d late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcasses and arms the ensanguin’d field, 
jDescrted. Mill on, p. L 

If a man visits his sick friend, in hope of legacy, be is a vul¬ 
ture, and only waits for the carcass. Bp. Taylor. 

The scaly nations of the sea profound. 

Like shipwreck’d carcasses, aredriv’n aground. Dry den. 

2 . Body; in a ludicrous sense. 

To-day how many would have given their honours, 

To’ve sav’d their carcasses f Shakspeare. 

He that finds himself in any distress, either of carcass or of 
fortune should deliberate upon the matter, before he prays for 
a change. L’ listtangr. 

3. The decayed parts of any thing; the ruins; the 
remains. 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast. Shakspcarr. 

4. The main parts, naked, without completion or or¬ 
nament ; as, the walls of a house. 

W'hat could be thought a sufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcass of an universe, wherein the materials and posi¬ 
tions of it were eternally laid together ? 

Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb usually oblong, 
consisting of a shell or case, sometimes of iron, 
with holes, more commonly of a coarse strong stuff’, 
pitched over, and girt with iron hoops, filled with 
combustibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris. 

Ca'rcelage. n. s. [from career, Lat.] Prison fees. 

* Diet. 

Ca'rceuai..* adj. [from career, Lat. The, Saxons 
'used ceepcepn for a prison.] Belonging to a prison. 

Gloss. Ang. Nov. 1707. 
CARCING!MA. n. s. [from xagxiv©',, a crab.] A 
particular ulcer, called a cancer, very difficult to 
cure. A disorder likewise in the horny coat of the 
eye, is thus called. ^ Quincy. 

Carcino'matous. adj. [from carcinoma .] Cancerous; 
tending to a cancer. 

CARD.'f- n. s. [carte, Fb charta t Lat. Cards are 
mentioned in a statute of Henry the 7th, viz. in- 
14 1)6. Formerly written cartis or carts.] 

1. A paper painted with figures, used iu garnet o( 
chance or skill. 
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A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide! 

Yet I have fac’d it with a card of ten. Shakspeare, 

Soon as she spreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card / 

First, Arid perch’d upon a matadore. Pope. 

3. The paper on which jhc winds arc marked for the 
mariner’s compass. 

Upon his cardt and compass firms his ey«. 

The masters of his long experiment. Spenser. 

The very points they blow; 

All the quarters that they >.now, 

I’ thf.ahipjnan’* curd. Shakspeare. 

Hovf^bsolutc the knave is !" we must speak by the card, or 
equivofcatietlC^ili undo us. * Shakspeare. 

On life’s’WiSt ocean diversely we sail. 

Reason the card, but passion is thc*gale. Pope. 

3. [kaarde, Dutch.] The instrument with which 
wool is combed, or comminuted, or broken for 
spinning. 

7 b CAun.'f' v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To comb, or comminute wool with a piece of wood, 
thick set with crooked wires. * 

The while their wives do sit 

Beside them, curding wool. t May's Virgil. 

Go, card and spin. 

And leave the business of the war to ir.cn. * Dry den. 

2. To mingle together. 

It is an excellent drink for a consumption to be drunk either 
nlonc, or carded with some other beer. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

But mine is such a drench of balderdash, 

Such a strange carded cunningness. . * 

Beaum. and FI. Tamer lamed. 

3. To disentangle, as the carder separates what is 

coarse from the fine. • 

It is necessary that this book be carded and purged of certain 
base things. Shelton, Tr. of Dun Qiti.v. i. 6. 

To Card. v. v. To game; to play much at curds : 
as a carding wife, 

Card-Table.# n. s. [from card and table."] The 
table appropriated to those who play at cards. 

Whether there be not every year more cash circulated at 
the card-tables of Dublin, than at all the fairs of Ireland ? 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 55 j. 

Ca'rdamine.# n. s. [Fr. cardaminc , Or. nagdoty.iur,.] 
In botany, the plant lady’s smock; called also the 
cuckoo-llowcr, and meadow-cress. 

CARDAMO’MUM.df n. s. [Gr. x*agS a >“i aov, Fr. 
cardamomc. It is now usually written cardamom.] 
A medicinal seed, of the aromalick kind, con¬ 
tained in pods, and brought from the East Indies. 

, Chambers. 

Ca'rdet!.'^ n. s. [from card.] 

j. One that cards wool. # 

The clothiers all have [nit off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakspeare. 

2. One that plays much at cards. 

July carders. 

Oppresses of people, with many swearers, # 

1 ' Old Morality of llyckc Scomcr. 

So many adulterers, robbers, stealers, cutpurses, coggers, 
carders, dicers, sellers of lands, and bunk routs, issewc out of 
that lake and filthy portdeli. 

Walton's Christ. Manuel, (1576,) sign. I. vi. 

CARDj'ACAL.'f' 1 adj. [old Fr. cardiaque , from the 
Ca'iidiack. 5 Gr. *“ 5 &‘ a > the heart. See Cau- 
dialgy.] Cordial; having the quality of invigo¬ 
rating the spirits. * 

The stomachick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of this 
fountain somewhat resemble those of tar-water. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 64. 
CA'RDiALGY.*f" ». r. [Fr. cardialgie; Gr. xaglict, the 
heart, and pain. In our old language, it 

TOL. 1. 
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is written cardiacle and cardiac denoting pain 
in the heart, was the adjective.] The heart-burn ; 
a pain supposed to he felt in the heart, but more 
properly in the stomach, which sometimes rises all 
along from ^thence up to the (esophagus, occasioned 
by some acrimonious matter. Quincy. 

Coughs, and cardiaclcs, cramps, and tooth-aches. 

Plowman's Vision. 

llicopompus was struckon by the Divine Hand with per¬ 
turbation of his sense, and with a cardiack passion. 

Donne, Hist.of the Scpluagint, (i6.yn) p. 184. 

CA'RDINAL. adj. [cardinalis, Lai.] Principal; 
chief. 

The divisions *>f the year in frequent use with astronomers, 
according to the cardinal intersections of the zodiack; that is, 
the. two equinoctials, and both the solstitial points. Brown. 

His cardinal perfection was industry. Clarendon. 

CA , RDiNAl..'j~ n. s. [“ Sicut'a cardinc ostium regitur, 
sic Apostolic® sedis auctoritatc omnes ecclesiaj re- 
guntur !” Ordericus, lib. xiiVp. 862. Sax. cap- 
bmal.] 

1. One of the chief governouvs of the Romish church, 
by whom the pope is elected out of their own num¬ 
ber, which contains six bishops, fifty priests, and 
fourteen deacons, who constitute the sacred college, 
and are chosen by the pope. 

A cardinal is so«tiled, because serviceable to the 
apostolick see, as an axle or hinge on which the 
whole government of the church turns; or as they 
have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge and govern¬ 
ment of the Romish church. Jlylijj/e, 

You hold a lair assembly; 
you are a churchman, or I’ll tell von, cardinal, 

, should judge now unhappily. Shakspeare. ’ 

2. The name of a woman’s cloke; [cardinalisee, in a 
red or scarlet habit, su^h as cardinals wear.” 
Cotgrave.] 

Cahihxal’s flower, n. s. £. rapuntium , Lat.] A 
flower. 

The species are, 1. Greater rantpions, with a 
crimson spiked flower, commonly called the scarlet 
cardinal's Jfcncrr. 2. The bluet cardinal's /fewer. 
The first sort is greatly prized for the beauty of its 
rich crimson flowers, exceeding all flowers in deep¬ 
ness. MilltT. 

(VnuiNALATE.-jO w. s. [from cardinal.] The office 

(. VimiN.w.stiip. y and rank of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of Ins w.t* 
jidvanccd to a cardhio/atc, went to congratulate bis emineuc 
upon his m w honour. If Estrange. 

In bis cardinntship ?scorned ns a base friar; in his pnp.ny, 
re verent - * d as a prince of great worth and spirit. 

Sir E. Sundys, State of Bi/igiou. 

He dares pull off his red hat, and trample it on ihc Jloorc; 
denying his rardinafs/iip. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Married Clergy. 

Whether he should divest the eardhiatship, or rule with * 
double greatness. , Motion, Rem. p.145. 

To Ca'rdixai.izf..* v. a. [front cardinal.] ‘To make 
a cardinal. • 

He hath, above the wont of carnal popes, eardinalited di¬ 
vers, to Jhe bolstering up of the Borghesian faction. 

Sheldon, Mirar/es of Antichrist, p. 106 

Ca'hding.# n. s. [from card.] The act of playing 
at cards. • 

Carding and dicing have a soft of good fellows also going 
commonly in their company, as blind furtune, stumbling 
chance. See. Ascham's Toxophilus. 

Cardio'id.# n. s. An algebraick curve, so called 
from its resemblance to a heart. Chamber*. 
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Ca'rdmakeh. n. s. [from card and make.] A maker 

of cards. 

Aai not ( Christ ophero Slv, by occupation a cardmakcr, 

Shahspeare, Taming of the Shrew. 

Ca'rd.MATCH. n. s. [from curd and mutch.] A match 
made by dipping pieces of card in melted sulphur. 

Take care, that those ntnv not make the most noise who 
have the least to sell; which is very observable in the venders 
of card'mutchet. Addison. 

Cahdo'on.# u. s. [Span, canto, an artichoke.] A 
species of wild artichoke. Chambers. 

CA'RDUUS BRNEDICTUS f The herb called 
. Blessed Thistle. See Thistle. 

Get yon some of this distilled varduiu benedictus , and lav 
it to your heart; it is the only thins for a .purlin, 

Shakspeare, Much Ado, See. 

This berlie may worthily be called benedictus, or omni- 
morhia, that is, a salve for every sore. 

* Copan, Tfoi-u if Health, IC95. 

CARR. ?- n.s. [Odth. hir, kara ,- S.ix. cap, cape.] 

1. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind; con¬ 
cern. 

Or, if I would take rare, that care should be. 

For mt that scorn’d the world, and liv’d like me. Dryden. 

Nor Milieu discontent, nor auvious care, 

T.v’ti though brought thither, could inhabit there. Dn/rlcn. 

Raise in your soul the greatpt care of fulfilling the divine 
will. 11 Vrf-f, Preparation for Death. 

2. Caution; often in the phrase to have a cure. 

Well, sweet Jack, hare a care of thyself. Shahspeare. 

The foolish virgins had taken 110 core for a further supply, 
ni ter ill', 1 oil. which was at first put into their lamps, was spent, 
a. tin wise hail done. , Titlotson. 

Begone 1 the priest expects you at the altar.— 

Bit', tyrant, hare a can , 1 come not thither. A. Philips. 

3. Reo-tnl; charge; heed in order to protection af(d 
preservation. 

If we believe that thcie y-. a God, that takes rare of us. and 
we be careful to please linn, this cannot but be a mightv com¬ 
fort tons. Titlotson. 

4. It is a loose and vftguo word, implying attention 
or inclination, in any degree more or less: It is 
commonly u>ed in the phrase to take care. 

You come in such a time. 

As if propitious foitune tool, a . arc 

To swell nit tide of joys to their full height. Dryden. 

We take care to flatter ourselves with imaginary scenes and 
prospects of future happiness. Alterbury. 

5. The object of care, of caution, or of love. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows! 

When that my cure could not with-hold thy riots, 1 
What wilt tiio.i do, when riot is thyemvP Shahspeare. 

Flush’d were his checks, and glowing were his eyes: € 

Is she thy care? is she thy care A lie eric-.. ' Dryden. 

Your safety, more than none, was then my care: 

Lest of I he guide bereft, the rudder lost. 

Your ship should run against the rocky coast. Dryden. 

The wily fox. 

Who lately' filch’d the turkey’s callow r ore. Go;/, Trivia. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear. 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. Pope. 

To (’a«k..v. n. [from the noun.] * 

1. To be anxious or solicitous; to be in concern about 
any thing. 

She eared not what pain she put her bodjfto, since the better 
part, her i.iind, was hud under so imirh agony. • Sidney. 

As th" Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
from ill.- Hungarians, so were they always at Variance with 
them; and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 
suMuod. Knot/cs, Hid. of the Turks. 

n i ll, on u y ten v; thou wilt not be my heir; 

Tftliou ear's! littl., less shall k 1 iv mre. Dryden. 

2. To be iialinul ; t-, be disposed: with for before 
nouns, or to before t orbs. 

; n 
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Not caring to observe the wind, 

Or the new sea explore. Waller. 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment to the work* 
of an author, who, I am sure, would not care for being praised 
at. the cxpcnce of another’s reputation. Addison. 

Having k-cn now acquainted, the two sexes did not rare to 
part. „ “ Addison. 

Great masters in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fashion. Spectator. 

3. To be affected with; to have regard to: with for. 
You dote on her that cares not, for your love, 'f^saktpknrr. 
There was an ape that had twins; she doted ujstaq,/(*nc of 
them, and did not much care for t’other. JfijMtrange. 

Where few are rich, few rare for it; where nta$y are so, 
many desire it. Temple. 

Care-crazed. atlj. [from care and craze.] Broken 
with care and solicitude. 

Tin •so I»otJi put nflj a poor petitioner, 

A care-vraahl mother of a many c hildren. Shakspcrtrc. 

Carf.- n f.fy t n a .# adj. [from care and tbfo.] Bidding 
defiance to rare. 

That eare-iltfywg sonnet, which implies 
His debts discharg’d. * Shcnxton*, lirmwmy. F, iii. 

Care-tuned.# adj. [from rare and fane.] Tuned by 
care; mournful. 

More health and happiness k‘tidc iny liege, 

Than can my curc-hm'd tongue deliver him. 

* Shahspeare, K. Rich. 11 . 
When silence halh hushed the night into a dead sleep, she 
[the nightingale] then begins to carol nut her rare-tu.-.cd 
music's. Stafford's Niobc, 1 ’. II. p. it r. 

Care-wol'ndt.d.# adj. [from cure and 'wound.'] 
Wounded with care. 

,, Cornelia, his en re-won tided breast 
Clasping, from her averted husband seeks 
A loving Is is-. May's Lucan, B. j. 

Ca’rect.# 7t. s. A charm. See Chau act. 

To Care'ev.'I* v. a. [ eariurr , Rr. from rurina , Lat.] 
A term in flic sea language. To lay a vessel on 
one side, to calk, stop up leaks, refit, or trim the 
other side. Chambers. 

The fleet careen'd, the wind propitious fill’d 
The swelling sails. Shenstonc, Love and Honour. 

To Cahk'en. v. 11. To lie in the state of careening. 
CAMS'Elt. u. s. [r arricir, Rr.] 

1. The ground on which a race is run; the length of 
a course. 

They lead run themselves too far out of breath, to s o back 
again the same career. Sidney. 

2 . A course; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness. 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career? Shahspeare. 

tj. Height of speed; swift.motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when a 
horse is running in his full career, to stand upright on his back. 

Wi/hini, Mathematical Mu pick. 
Practise them now to curl) the turning steal. 

Mocking the foe; now to hi> rapid speed 
7 Vi give the rein, and, in the full career, 

To draw the certain sword, or send the pointed spear. ‘Prior. 
4. Course of action; uninterrupted procedure. 

Shall quips and sentences, and these paper bullets of the brain 
awe a man from the career of bis humour ? Shahspeare. 

The heir of a blasted family has rose up, and promised lair, 
and vet, at length, a ero; s event has certainly met anil _-H.pt 
him in the career of his fortune. South. 

Knights in knightly deeds should persevere, 

1 Anil still continue what at first they were; 

Continue, anil proceed in honour’s fair career. Diytien. 

To CAHis'ER.'t' v. n. [from the noun.] To run with 

swift motion. 

With eyes, the wheels 

Of beryl, aod careering fires between. Milton, P. L. 
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Nature’s king, who oft . ' 

Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, 

Ami on the wings of the careering wind 

Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm. Thomson, Winter. 

Ca'hevui.'}* calj. [Sax. cappull.] 

i. Anxious; solicitous; full ol‘ concern; sometimes 
vvitli/or. 

The piteous maiden careful, comfortless, 

Doe* tlircw out thrilling shrieks and shrieking cries. 

‘ s Spenser, F. Q. 

Martha, thou art rarcfnl and troubled about many things, 
art • Luke, x. a i. 

Be careful for nothing; but in Vvery thing l>y leaver and 
•unnlicutiorfwith thanksgiving let your requests he’ made known 
to Cod. * Phil. iv. 6. 

W’elcome, thou pleasing slumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden anus, 

AihI charm my careful thoughts. Dunham, Sophy. 

1. Provident; diligent: sometimes with of or for. 

Beliohl, thou hast been careful for u.« with all this cure; what 

is to he done for thee? 2 AiJSgt, iv. 13. 

11 dice get thee to bed, have rarrfuf looking to. 

And cat warm things, and trouble not me. 

lleaum. H/.il If Maid’s Tragedy. 

To euri their mad ambition,'they wire sent 
To rule u d'stant province, each alone: • 

What could u careful father more have, doneV Dry.it n. 

3 . Watchful; cautious: with of. 

It conedu.s us to he (artful of o ur conversations. Hay. 

4. Subject to perturbations: exposed to troubles; ip 11 
of anxiety: full of solicit title. 

15 y him tiiat rais’d me to this careful height, 
i'roin th.it coiitintcd hap, which 1 enjoy’d. Shakspearr. 

,CVi:-:i t;j.i J v.'|- tiJv. [ Sax. cappullice.] 

r. lit a Jiia.iiu r that shews care. 

Envy, how ran fully does it look? how meagre and ill-com- 
plexioiied? ’ Collier. 

2. Ileedfully; watchfully; vigilantly; attentively. 

Yon 1 ome most 1 urrjuily upon your hour. Shnhpearr. 

By considering him so carefully as I did before my attempt, I 
have made some faint resemblance of him. Dry den. 

Ail of them, ihirefore, studiously therished the memory of 
their honourable extraction, and carefully preserved the evi¬ 
dences of ii. ’ Allcrhury. 

3. Providently. 

4. Cautiously. 

CA'nrrM.xr.ss.^' n. s. [Sax. capptlncj j-e.] Vigilance; 
hoed fulness: caution. 

The death of Sely ulus was, with all carefulness, concealed by 
Ferhates. Knolles, llist.of the Tilths. 

CA'iucrxss.'j- adj. [Sax. cnjileap] * 

i. Having no care; feeling no solicitude; uncon- * 
corned; negligent; inattentive; heedless; regard¬ 
less; thoughtless; neglectful; unheeding; unthink¬ 
ing; unmindful: with o/'or about. 

Knowing that if I he worst iielal them, they shall lose nothing 
but themselves; ir/icrcof they seem very careless. , 

Spenser on In land. 


Nor lose thcgocid advantage of his grace. 

By seeming cold, or careless of Ins will, _ Shahs pc a re. 

A woman the more curious she is about her face, is com¬ 
monly tile more careless about her house. H. Joiison. 

A father, unnaturally careless of his child, sells or gives him 
to another man. Locke. 

2 . Cheerful; undisturbed. 

Thus wisely cureless,- iuuoeenlly gay, » 

Cheerful he play’d. _ Pope. 

In my cheerful morn of life. 

When nurs’d by rarelrss solitude I liv’d,' 


And sung of nature with unceasing joy, 

I’leas’d have I wander'd through your rough domain. 

Thomson. 
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3. Unheeded; thoughtless; tinconsidered. 

The freedom of saying as many careless things as other peo¬ 
ple, without being so severely remarked upon. Pope. 

4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 

'Tis no matter, Sweet, let her say what she will, thou art not 
worse to me, «iul therefore not at all; he careless. 

r lieu uni. and Ft Scornful Lady. 

Careless of thunder Imm the clouds that break. 

My only omens from your looks T take. Granville. 

5. Contrived without cure or art; having an ap¬ 
pearance of negligence. 

How earnest were some premi ers against carrit t* ruffs, ye* 
and against set ruffs loo ? lip. Taylor , Artif. llmnls. p. 119. 
One evening, :*> he fram’d the careless rhyme. Uaattir. 

CA'iiEUissi.y.'j' ad v. [from car cl css.'} Negligently ; in¬ 
attentively ; without care; heedlessly. 

There he him found aii care/csly display’d. 

In secret Ahadow from the sunny ray. Spenser, I'.Q. 

Not content to sir, 

That others write as ranlrsly as he. * Waller. 

Hear now this, thou that art go in to pleasures, that dw client 
carelessly. . Isaiah, x 1 vti. 8. 

This is the rejoicing city, that dwelt carelessly. Zeph. ii. ly. 
AI:iny young gentiemeu dock to hint iveiy day; and licet 
the time, eorelrssly, ,is tluy dui in tile golden world. 

Shnhspt an , -l-i you l-l.t tt. 
The body was carelessly, ami without sol, amity, mimed in 
some retired and unfrequented place. " 

, Uuaut, Creek Chinch, p. 279. 

Ca'hei.esnness.'J* v.. s. [Sax. cnpleapiej'.J I Icoilless- 
nohs; inattention; negligence; absence ol caic; 
manner void of care. 

For Coriolanus, neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifests the true knowledge he has in their disposition, 
and, out of his noble carcivsness, lets them plainly see it. 

< Shah spear c, Coriolanut. 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carelessness good fashion; 

Whose cloak his spurs tear, or whtrn lie spits on. 

He cares not. Donne. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread sure, for fear ol our 
enemies; and that is better, than to la fluttered into pride and 
carelessness. Up. ' 1 'aylor, Huh: oj living holy. 

The ignorance or carelessness ot the servants can hardly leave 
tlie master disappointed. Temple. 

I who at some times spend, at others spare, 

Divided between carelessness and cure. Pope. 

Ca'iikntan r .-If n. .«. [l’Y. quartmlainr , from the L:it. 
qnadraycita or quarentena , Lent, ur the term oi 
lorly days. Sec QuarantainY] A papal in¬ 
dulgence, multiplying the remission oi penance 

by ionics. 

i In the church of St. Vitus and Alixii’stn-, there arc, t r 
every day in the year, sivm thousaml years and suve'i 
thousand cm eutanes o(y: irdon. 

lip. Taylor, Dissuasive 11 gain si Topcry. 

To OAKK'SS.'f- v. a. [Fr. cansscr, from anus, Lit. 
Dr. Johnson says, llatlier Iroin the Ur. xxllf.ee lor 
xarxgs^eiy, supposed by Aloriu to httvc been 011c of 
the words imported from Ionin to .Marseilles. Itul. 

, timun c ami carfguirr. The w oni <w is.cvkloiuly 
of no great ago in ottr language, llcylin mentions it, 
in 1656, as uncouth and 111nis.1l.] To endear: to 
fondle;, to treat with kindness. 

If 1 cun feast, and please, ami carets my mind with the plea¬ 
sures of worth) .peculations, or virtuous practices, let great¬ 
ness and malice vex ami abridge me, ii they can. South. 

Caress, ii. v. [from the verb.] An act of cudear- 
nient; 1111 expression of tenderness. 

He, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses. MUfon, P. L. 

. 3 z 2 
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There are some men who seem to have brutal minds wrapt 
up in human shapes; their very caresses arc crude and impor¬ 
tune. I,' Estrange. 

After his successor had publickly owned himself a Roman 
eatholiek, he began with his first caresses to the church party. 

- Swift. 

CARET, n. s. [caret, Lat. there is Vanting.] A 
note which shews where something interlined 
should be read. 

Csl'IlGASON."^- n. s. [cargofan, Spanish.] A cargo. 
Not used, Dr. Johnson says; and he gives only the 
first of the examples from Howell. By Howell it 
is often used, but I have not found it elsewhere. 

My body is a cargason of ill humours. * Howell’s Letters. 
The ship Swan was sailing home with a cargason valued at 
8o,oool. Howell’s Letters, i. vi. 4a. 

These traiellers, in lieu of the ore of Opliir wherewith they 
should come home richly frighted, may be said to* make their 
return in apes mid owls, iij a cargaxon of complements and 
cringes, or some hugamonstrous periwigs, which is the golden 
fleece they bring over with them. 

Howell, Instruct, fqr For. Travel, p. 188. 

CA / Rco.*f' n. s. [ charge, Fr. Dr. Johnson says. But 
the old Fr. cargue must here be cited. Nor should 
the Ltul. carico or carc.o, a burthen, be overlooked.] 
The lading of a ship; the merchandize or wares 
contained and conveyed in a ship. 

In the hurry of the shipwreck, Smibnides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithstanding that his whole 
lortime was at stake in the cargo. L’Estrange. 

A ship, whose inrgo was 110 less than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune ami hope; of all posterity . Sunni, Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repnb- 
lick of letters, and just fitted out for the university with a good 
cm go of I .at in and Greek. Addison. 

CAllK'ATT 'RIO.# n. s. [Ital. raricatura, from 
caricare, to haul or charge, that is, to exaggerate. The 
word was written carun/ura, in our own language, 
till within the last half century.] The representa¬ 
tion of a person or circumstance, so as to render 
the original ridiculous, without losing the resem¬ 
blance. 

Expose not thy self, by four-footed manners, unto monstrous 
draughts ami curicatura representations. 

Brown, Christ. Mor. ii. 14. 
From all these hands we have such draughts of mankind as 
are represented in those burlesque pictures which the Italians 
call caricatures; where the art consists in preserving, amidst 
distorted proportions and aggravated features, some flistin- 
gnishing likeness of the person, hut in such a mannef as to 
transform the most agreeable beauty into the most odious 
monster.,. Spectator, No.5.if. 

Let nflt this strained affectation of striving to be witty 
upon all occasions, tie thought exaggerated, or a^caricalura 
of Cowley. Dr. Warton, Essay on I’ojic. 

A portrait is sufficient; a caricature needless. 

Bp. Horne, Lett, on Infidelity, Prcf. 
A new exhibition in English of the French caricature 
[Amvot’s] of this most valuable biographer [Plutarch] by 
North, must have still more widely extended the deviation 
from the original. IVarton, Hist, of Eng, Pod. iii.Diss. p. xx. 

To Caricatu're.# v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ridicule; to represent unfairly. 

He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, with a 
masterly hand. Lord! Lyttelton. 

The numerous imitators, who are certain to follow every 
extraordinary eftort of genius, maybe induced to Caricature its 
errours. • Bye. 

Caricatu hist.* m. s. [from "caricature.'] He who 
caricatures other persons or things. 

Ca'bxcous Tunumr. [from carica , a fig, Lat.] A 
swelling in the form of a fig. 
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CARIES, ft. s. [Latin.] That rottenness which i“ 
peculiar to a bone. Ouinaj. 

Fistulas of a long continuance, are, for the most part, ac¬ 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
bone. Wiseman’s Surgery. 

Ca'rinated Leaf.* In botany, a leaf, of which the 
back resembles' the keel of a ship. [Lat. earina, 
the keel.] Chambers. 

Carjo'sity. n. s. [from carious.'] Rottenness. 

This is too general, taking in wll cariosity and ulcers of the 
bones. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Ca'iuous. adj. [cariosus, Lat.] Rotten. ■; 

I discovered the lilood'to arise by a carious tooth. Wiseman. 

Cark. n. s. cape, Saxqn.] Care; anxiety ; solicitude; 
concern; heedful ness. This word is now obsolete. 

And Klnius taking for his youngling cark. 

Lest greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Busy with oxer did their shoulders mark. Sidney. 

He down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of enneful cark. Spenser, F. Q. 

To CARK.'f' v. n. [c^apcian, Saxon.] To bo careful; 
to be solicitous; to be anxious. It is now very 
little used, and always in an ill sense. 

I do find what! a blessing is chanced to my life, from such 
muddy abtmd.' nee of carking agonies, to states which still be 
adherent. ' Sidney 

Hark my husband, he’s singing and hoiting ; 

And I’m fain to cark and care, and all little enough. 

lieaum. and FI. Knight of the Burning Pcsl/r. 
- What ran be vainer, than to lavish out our lives in the 
search of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods 
of this world? L’Estrange. 

Ca'rking.# n. s. [from car/-.] Care; anxiety. 

Nothing can supersede our own cork mgs and contrivances 
for ourselves, hut the assurance that God cares for us. 

Decay of Piety. 

Carj.f..'|' n. s. [Iceland, hurl, a rustick, or man of 
mean condition; Goth, hurl, “ hart oc homing, 
2>lrbs et princeps,” line. Germ, hurl ; Welsh, carl, 
a down, or a miser; Sax. cap], a miser, a rustick, 
a male; whence, in our language, carl-cat, a lie- 
cat; also ceojd, whence the syuonyme churl.] A 
mean, rude, rough, brutal mau. We now use 
churl. 

The cnr/c beheld, and saw his guest 
Would safe depart, for all his subtile sleight. Spenser, F. Q. 

Answer, thou curie, anil judge this riddle right, 

I’ll frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay’s Pastorals. 

The editor was a covetous carle, and would have his pearls 
of the highest price. Bentley. 

CARtE. 11. s. A kind of hemp. 

The limbic to spin and the carl for her seed. ■ Tusscr. 

(To Carle.* v. ii. [from the noun.] To act like a 
carle. 

They [old persons] carle many times as they sit, and talkc to 
themselves; they are angry, waspish, displeased with every 
thing. Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 59. 

Ca'ri.ine thistle, [carlina, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

Callings, n. s. [iu a ship.] Timbers lying fore 
and aft, along from one beam to another; on these 
the ledges rest, on which the planks of the deck 
arc made fast. Harris. 

Ca'rlish.# adj. [Sax. ccoplic, vulgar.] Churlish; 
rude; uncivil. Huloct, in his old dictionary, 
notices this adjective. 

( ■ Shce witch’d mee, being a faire yongc nioidc. 

In the greene forest to dwell: 

She witch’d my brother to a carlish boon. 

Marriage of Sir Gawaine, jP. II. 

Ca'rlishnbss.* n. s. [from carlish.] Churlishness. 

Hutoct. 
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Ca'rlot.# ». s. [from carle."] A countryman. 

He hath bought the cottage, and the hounds. 

That tlioold carlat once was master of. Sh nk spear e, As you. like it. 
C.i'uman. 7 i. s. [from car and tnan.] A man whose 
employment it is to drive cars. 

It the strong cone support thy walking hand. 

Chairmen no longer shall the wall command; 

E’n sturdy cur men shall thy nod obey. 

And rattling coaches stop to make thee way. Gay's Trivia. 
Carme, or Ca%melite,# m. s. [from mount Carmel.] 
A CSapnelite or white friar. 

Aug^ins, and Cordilcres, . 

And (Mis, and eke. sackid frercs.s Chaucer, R. R. 746*. 

John Bale writ a lurge treatise of this order of Cannes or 
Carmelites. * Wccrer , Fun. Monum. 

Ca'rmeli v.# 7 n, H- [from Carmel.'] Belonging to 
Ca'rmf.i.ite. 5 the order of Carmelites. 

There were likewise Uarmelin or Carmdincsse nuns here in 
England. Wccver. 

We saw the chapels of the Carmelite nuns. Grat/s Ijcttrrs. 
Ca'rmei.ite. n. s. [carmelite , Fr.} A sort oif pear. 
Carmi'nai ivF.-f- 71. s. [supposed to be so called, as 
having vim carmittis, the power of 4 charm.] 
Carminatives are such things as dilute and relax at the same 
time, because wind occasions a spasm, or convulsion in some 
parts. Whatever promotes insensible perspiration, is carmina- 
tirc ; for wind is perspirable matter retained in the body. 

Arbulhnot on Aliments. 
Carminative.- j~ adj. [old Fr. carminatif.] See tjie 
example to the substantive. “ 

Carminative and diurctick 

Will damp all passion sympathetiek. Swift. 

(Vumine. a. s. A bright red or crimson colour, 
bordering on purple, used by painters in miniature. 
It is the most, valuable product of the cochineal 
mastick, anil of an excessive price. Chambers. 
Ca'jinage. n. s. [carnage, Fr. from caro, carttis, Lat.] 

1. Slaughter ; havock; massacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, insomuch as without any great loss or danger to 
themselves, the greatest part of the seditious were slain. 

Hayward. 

2. I leaps of flesh. 

Much a scent I draw 

Of carnage, prey innumerable! and taste , 

Tin: savour of death from all things there that live. 

Milton, P.L. 

His ample maw, with human carnage fill’d, 

A milk} deluge next the giant swill’d. Fape. 

CA'ltNAL. adj. [ carnal , Fr. cartialis, low Lat.] 

1. Fleshly,; not spiritual. * 

Thou dost justly require us, to submit our understandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reason, in order to thy sacred 
mysteries and commands. King Charles. 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force 

On every conscience. Milton, P. 

Not such in carnal pleasure: for which cause, 

Among the beasts no mate for thee was found. Milton, l*. L. 

A glorious apparition! had not doubt. 

And carnal fear, thfct day dinnn’d Adam’s eye. Milton, P. L 
lie perceives plainly, that his appetite to spiritual things 
abates, in proportion as his sensual appetite is indulged and en¬ 
couraged ; and that carnal desires kill not only the desire, but 
even the power of tasting purer delights. Alterbury. 

2. Lustful; lecherous; libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Prey* on the issue of his mother’s body. Shakspeare.' 

Ca'rnal-minued.# adj. [from carnal and mind.] 
Thinking only of the flesh; worldly-minded. 

Abusing the credulous and carnal-minded, thereby to be 
masters of their persons and wealth. 

More, Anlid. against Idolatry, eh. 10. 
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lie [Jesus Christ] stript off those veils and colours, which 
the worldly and carnal-minded Scribes and Pharisees had laid 
over them [the Scriptures]. West on the Resurrection, p. 191. 

Ca'r.val-mindedness,# ti. s. [from carnal-minded ,] 
Grossness of mind. » 

I hey inade.*tlieir own virtue their god, which was the most 
cursed piece oi canud-mindcdness and idolatry. 

Ellis, Knowledge of Divine Things, p. a8*. 

Ca RN.vi.tST.’)? 71. s, [from carnal.] Oik? given to 
carnality. 

They are in a reprobate sense mere rarnalisls. fleshly-minded 
men. Iturton, Anal, of Mel. p. 686. 

Ca'rnalite.* 77. s. [from carnal.] A worldly- 
minded man. * 

God is on our side, and therefore we feare not what the 
pope or any other carnalilc can do against us. 

Aivlerson, Expos, uppn Rcnedirlus, (157.3,) fol. ?• h. 

Cauna'i.ity.T 71 . s. [old Fr. charnalite.] 

1. Fleshly lust; compliance with carnal desires. 

An inciter of lust, and the wukener of carnality. 

, Feltham's Resolves, a. 3 6 . 

Mortifications were more in use, and all luxurious indul¬ 
gence to carnality generally condemned. 

Ricaut, Greek Church, p.,307. 

If godly, why do they wallow and sleep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of Christian liberty ‘t South. 

2 . Grossncss of mind. 

So was Jerolioain’s episcopacy partly from the pattern of the 
law, and partly from the pattern of his own carnality. 

Milton, Reason of Ch. Gov. i. 5. 

He did not institute this way of worship, but because of the 
carnality of their hearts, and the proneness of that people to 
idolatry. TilMson. 

To Ca'rnalize.# v. a. [from carnal.] To debase to 
carnality. 

Wlmt concord can there he between a sensual and carna- 
Hied spirit, that understands no other pleasures hut only those 
of the: flesh, and those pure and wirgin-spirits, that neither eat 
nor drink, but live for ever upon wisdom and holiness, and 
love and contemplation ? Scott's Christian Life, i. § a. 

GVrn \U.v. j' adv. [from canui!.] 

1. According to the flesh; not spiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of house, 
or any other way observers of civility and decent order, such 
they reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. Hooker, 

In the sacrament we do not receive Christ carnally, but we 
reeeivo him spiritually ; and that of itself is a conjugation of 
blessings and spiritual graces. «s • 

Rp^’ay/ur’s Wmthy Communicant. 

Rtv the sense requires; it being spoken carnally, or like a 
man, sto charge God with injustice. 

7 V. of KiwtehliiiU's Annul, p. 157. 

z. t Libidinouhly; lustfully. 

Thou shalt not lie carnally with thy neighbour's wife, to 
defile thyself with her* Lei it. wiii. 10. 

Ca'rnalNV.ss. ti. s. The same with carnal itt/. Die!. 

Carnation, n. s. [cmnrs, Lat.] The name of the 
natural flesh colour; from whence perlipps the 
flower is named ; the name of a flower. 

And lo the wretch ! whose vile, whose insect Inst 
Laid this gay daughter of the spring in diet: 

O punish him ! or to th* Ely dan shades 

Dismiss my soul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 

Carna'tioni:i).* adj. [from carnation.] Coloured 
like tlia carnation. 

Court gentle zephyr, court and fan 
Her softer itreasts carnation’ll wan. Lovelace, Luc, P. p. ia. 

Carne'liox. 11. s. *A precious stone. 

The common cornelian has its name from its flesh colour, 
[carnc;] which is, in some of the«c stones, paler, when it is 
called the female carncliun; in others deeper, called the male. 

Woodward. 

Ca'rneous. adj. [carnetts, Lat.] Fleshy. 
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In n calf, the umbilical vessels terminate iii certain bodies, 
divided into a multitude of corneous pnpill-v. . Kay. 

Ca'hnev.# A disease in horses, wherein their 

months become so limed that, they cannot eat. 

* Chambers. 

CARNiFtCA'noN.# n. s. [from carnif)/.]' The making 
of, or turning to, flesh. In medicine, the reverse 
of ossification. Chambers. 

To Ca'ii niI'Y. v . n. [from carnf rarnis, Lit!.] To 
breed flesh; to turn nutriment into flesh. 

At the same time I think, J deliberate, t purpose, I com¬ 
mand: in inferiour faculties, I walk, ( see, I hear, 1 digest, 
I sanctify, I carmfy. . Unit , Onyin if Manhunt. 

Ca'rnivau.-J- v. s. [Ital. carnavalc ,, I'Y. cm naval. 
Our old writers seem to have considered it as 4i the 
bidding farcwel to flesh,” camivah'. Set: Bullokn r’s 
Expositor. But Ducangc explains the* word by 
cani-a-val, ihojlcsh being put into the pot at this 
feast, in order fo compensate for the abstinence 
ensuing: and therefore, in the low Latin, the word 
was carnclevanii a.] The feast held in the popish 
countries before Lent; a time of luxury. 

The whole year is luit one mad carnival, and we arc volup¬ 
tuous not so much upon desire or appetite, as by wuv of exploit 
and bravery. Decay of Piety. 

Cauni'vo nous. ml/, [front rarnis and ro/o.j Mesh- 
eating ; llttil of which flesh is the proper food. 

In bird- there is no mastication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; hut in such as are not cm thmi ; ,n, it i- imme¬ 
diately swallowed into the crop or craw. Kay 01. the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a reimvoroiis 
animal. Aihnlhnol on Aliments. 

CAiiNo'srTY.'f* n. s. [caruosite, hr.] Fleshy ex¬ 
crescence. 

What’s good for a car nosity in the. bladder ? 

Keaum. and PI. The Chances. 

By this method, and by'thi.- course of diet, with .jdorificks, 
the ulcer, are healed, and tlia* canmsity resolved. IViteman. 

Ca'unoi.s. atlj. [old Fy. charncn.e, from euro, rarnis, 
Lat.] Fleshy. 

The first or outward part is a thick and rontons covering, 
like that of a walnut; the second, a dry and flo-culous coat, 
commonly called macc. Itruim, Puly. Per. 

The muscle whereby he is enabled to draw himself together, 
the acadomist, describe to be a distinct earnnns muscle, ex- 
tep.dcd to the car. tiny on the Creation. 

Ca'ror, or St. JohTis llr%d. [snUtpttt, Lat.] 

A tree very common in Spain, and in -ome. parts 
of Italy, where il product's tt grip;it quantity a 1 ’ long, 
flat, brown-coloured pods, which arc thick, mealy, 
and of a sweetish taste. These j tods are eaten by 
the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 

CahoYuie.'} >t. s. [Ital. carrozza, said t<*?bo from 
carro rozzo , a red carriage; whence, as chariots 
were first used in Italy, the Fr. carossc and thence 
our oh? word earache which, Dr. Johnson says, is 
used in the comedy of Albuinazar, and is obsolete. 
It is a very frequent word ip our old writers. 
Probably the unauthorized modern wort! barouche 
may have been introduced, bv some learned 
charioteer, with a retrospective view to earache.'] 
A coach; a carriage of pleasure. 

I.ikc any lady, counter, dutches, or queen, they shall have 
gowns, tires, jewels, coaches, and earaches. *■ ’ 

Hurtful, Ann!, of Met. p.500. 

Make ready my raroeh. 

Keaum. and FA Custom of the Country. 

A enro< h with six horses. Trans/, of Jjorrn/uii,(,x 6 ll,) p. 79. 

CA'Ttociir.n.% purl. atlj. [from earache.j Placed in 
a coach. 
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This man’s taking up a com mau v/enell 
Iti raggs, and lowsie, then maintaining her 
Co rmch'd in cloth of tis .tie. Mean,n. and IV. Little Fr. Let truer. 
CAHO'L.'J" n.s. [ carola , ltal. from churcola. Fat. 
Fr, Johnson says. Mr. Brand deduces it from can- 
tare, to sing, and rota, an interjection of joy. In 
old French, however, carafe is a kind of dance. 
See Cotgravc in V.Caiioi.i.k, Lacombe, and Roque¬ 
fort.' “ Carvlle, divert iscincnt accmupogncv do 
danses of dc balx.’*' Rom.’de R. GJ.] 

1. A song of joy and exultation. ' 

And let the Graces dyrcc unto the rest, 

For they can do it best: 

The whiles the maidens do tln-ir enrol sing, 

To which the woods shall answer, anil their echo ring. 

Sj.it scr, F/lithalo 

Even in the old tc.damcnt, if you listen to David’s h:.'p, y 1 1 
shall hear ns many hcrse-liko air; ro caret.- Ka-ou. 

Oppos’d to her, on t’other side advance 
The costly least, the mrol, and the dunce. 

Minstrels and mmiek, poetry and play, 

And balls by night,an?) tournament: by day. Dm.dm:. 

1 . A song of devotion. 

No ixiglit is now with hymn or eta-,.! bli.s.. Shuf.ipttir. 

They gladly thither haste; and, In a choir 
Of squadron'll angels, hear his tarot sung. Ah/lou , O le 

A song in general. 

The enrol they began that hour, 

How that a lilt, was but a flower. Shot, ,/n-at-e. 

Tv CVhoj..'}' v. it. [ carohtre, Ital. cart-l.r, old l'r.J 
'l'o sing; to warble ; to sing in jov and festivity. 

(lark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

And carol of love’s praise. Spcmt,. 

This done, she snug, and enroll'd out so clear, 

That men and angel, might rejoice to hear. Dip,ten. 

Hovering swans, their throats releas’d 
From native silence, rwuGoimiF harmonious. I’r.01. 

r lo Ca'koi,. v. a. To prid.-c; to celebrate in song. 
She with precious veil’d liquoiir, luvls. 

For which the shepherds at their fcs'iveJs, 

Carol her goodness loud in rustick lays. Mihoii,Cior. 

Ca'koi, iNG.’ft 11. s. [from card. ] An hymn, or song 
of devotion. 

’They see such admirable things. 

As carries them into an extasy. 

And hear such heavenly notes and cnrotiups 

Of GodNhigli pfaisr. Spenser, llyn.,t of Hear. Keenly. 

Ca'isotiu. atlj. \_caroli(lcs, Lai.] Two arteries, so 
called, which arise out of the ascending trunk of tile 
aorta, near where the subclavian arteries arise. 

The carotid, vertebral, and splenick arteries, are not only 
variously contorted, but also here and there dilated, to mode¬ 
rate tile motion of the blood. liny on the Creation. 

‘C.uto'TinAi..# atlj. The same as Carotid. 

The two rnrotidal, and the two vertebral arteries are this 
golden quaternion. Smith’s Old Aye, p. jao. 

Cako'isai.. t fl - S ‘ [from carous,. It seems more 
properly pronounced with the accent upon the 
s.coin! syllable; but Dryden accents it on the first, 
Dr. Johnson says. Dryden, however, was only ob¬ 
serving the fa.-llion of his own time; as the example 
from Marvel shews. Some imagipe carousal to be 
derived from the Ital. carosrllo, it diminutive of carro, 
a chariot; and that the entertainment, originally, 
was a course or contest of chariots autl horses; and 
that tin; word at length signified generally a mag¬ 
nificent feint.] A festival. 

This game,these eurmtsuls Aseanius taught, 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. Drydan. 

Before the crystal pffl.u e, where he dwells. 

The utined angels hold their ehronsets. ' 

A. Marvel, in Lachrymat Musarum, 1650. 
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Leaving out the warlike part of the carousals, and forming a 
poetical design for the use of the machines, the songs ami the 
dances. Dryden, Prcf. I a Albion and Albania!. 

A royal cardinal given by Charlc-i ilio fifth of Vrauce to ihe 
einperonr Charles the Fourth, in theyear 1,57It, was closed with 
the theatrical representation of the Gunquc-t of Jcrusnlini by 
Godfrey of Bnlloign. Wart on, I tut. of Eng. Poetry, i. 245 - 

To C ARO'tJSE.F v. n. [cnm«.WT, Fr. front gar attsz, 
all out, Germ. Dr. Johnson says. But tlie Germ. 
rrntich , drunkenness, ^cenv. bdllir entitled to the 
lame of producing carouse.'] To think; to quail'; 
to drifik largely. 

He rails for wine: a health, miotn lie, a* if 
Il’nd been aboard carousing to his mates 
After n stem. Shahspctire. 

Learn witii ho>v little life may he pre-trved, 

Jn gold and myrrh titer need not to crease. lia/tgh. 

Now hats fly o(f| and y aitle. enma, • 

Healths first go round, and then the house. 

The brides came thick nod thick. Suet. ling. 

Under the shadow of friendly boughs • 

They sii ctmn.*!, ttbeie their liqtnmagrows. Waller. 

To Caro'csk. a. To think up lavishly. 

Now my silk fool, Umleripo, 

Whom love bath turn’d nonow rite wrong sate out. 

To Dewletnona bath to-night misus'd • 

I'otations pottle deep. ‘ 1 Shahspearc. 

Our cheerful guest* cafutin the sparklitig tears 
Of the rich grajie, w liilst inti-ick charms their ears. Denham. 

CauoVsv. >1. s. (from the verb,] 

t. A drinking match. . 

Vfaste in wild riot what vonr land allows, 

There ply the early least and late carouse. Pope. 

2. A hearty tloseol’litjuour. . 

Hr had so nmm eves watching over him, as he could not 
think a full caionsi o! sack ; but ihc-tate was adtertised tlicrc- 
ol witlan tew hours after. Dariti an Inland. 

l’leisc toil, we may t mtrivc this afternoon, 

And qiintiYwoi'fc to our mi-tre.-s' health. Maks peace. 

Cuio'csFit. •..■>. [frum cat cr/r.-v.] A thinker ; a toper. 

Tile bold rnnnts, 'i , anil tube it'i Mig dame, 

Nor feat die fever, nor relit 1- th. ... 

Hale in his skill from all een-ir:i"’t set tree. 

Hut eoiisfioiis shaine, remor-e, i-ml piety. Oranrdlc, 

C’.utf. 11. s. fe nr/ir, Fr.] A puntl fish. 

A friend of mine stored a pond til three or four acres with 
i'ci ops mid tcneli. Hale, Origin of Moult ml. 

To CARP, v 11. [ rarpo , f.at.] Tt> ('ensure; to 
cavil; to find built: with at before the thing or 
person censured. It was lonuerly used in the sense 
ol‘ to jest. 

In fclowship well could she laugh and earpe. 

, , Chaurer, C. }'. Prol. 470. 

Tcrtullian;'even often through discontentment, caipcth in¬ 
juriously at them, as though they did it even when they were 
free* from such mean ins. Ho,tier. 

This your all licens’d fool 
Does hourly carp aild quarrel, hi caking fin th 
In rank anil not to he endured riot-'. fvmlsp- arc. 

No, not a tooth or nail to scratili. 

Anti at my actions carp or catch. I brief!. 

When I spoke. 

My honest homely words were carp'd and censur’d, 

For want of courtly stile. lhyden. 

To Carp.* v. a. To blame. 

Which 111 v saying divers ignorant persons, not use'll to reftde. 
old aiuicieiit authors, nor acquainted with their phrase and 
manor of s|icerhe, did rarpe and reprehend, for laeko of good 
undereUindy ng. A/ip. Cranmer, lioct. of Hie Sacranu nt, fob too. 

They rarpe us like rraker-. Skcl!on's Poems, p. 213. 

Herod heard John gladly, while lie carpal others. 

Jhp. Satidys, Sci m. fob 120. b., 

CA'ftPENTER.'f" «. s. [eharpcnlier^: r. low Lat. car- 
penterius, in the thirteenth century. Mr. llorne 
Tooke observes, that what wc now call a carpenter, 
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was anciently called a smith; and that the trans¬ 
lation of the X. Test, ascribed to Wicliffe proves 
thul.swtV/t and carpenter were then [in the fourteenth 
century] synonimofls, viz. “ Wlier this is ^not a 
smith, ether, a carpenter, 1 , the sone of Marie. 1 St. 
Mark, vi. 2, 3. If this be the true reading, it is 
remarkable that, it should not lie noticed in a recent 
publication of Wiclifle’s Testament, by-thc learned 
and reverend Mr. Baber, where the passage is 
simply thus; without smith, and without any note, 
or various reading; “ Whcr this is not a carpenter 
the sone of A(arye.” The parallel passage in St. 
Matthew, xiii. <5. has also only carpenter.'] An 
artificer in wood; a builder of houses and ships, 
lie is distinguished from a joiner, as the carpenter 
perform* larger ami stronger work. 

Thi, work performed with ad«»ciiicnt good, 

Godfrey hi-, cat pent,ae, anti men ot skill, 

In all the camp, sent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 

fu building IIiiTo’s*grc:it ship, then-were three hundred car¬ 
penters employed for a tear together. Wdhins. 

In burden’d vessels, fir-t with speedy care, 

His plenteous stores do season'd timber* send, 

Thither the brawny earjirnlers repair. 

And, as tlie -in goons of maim’d ships, attend. Dryden. 

Ga'm'k\tkv. ii. s. [from carpenter.] Ihe trade or 
art of a carpenter.* 

It Imd been more proper for me to have mtrodueedenr/ierdry 
before joiners, because necessity did doubtless compel our fore¬ 
fathers to use the conveanmey of tin: first, rather than the ex¬ 
travagance of the last. Aloxons Mechanical Exercises, 

C'A'nrait.t n. s. [from To Caiu*.] A caviller; a 
censorious man. 

1 have not these weeds. 

By putting oil the conning of a carper. Shohspcare. 

That audacious carper at the works 01 God was sufficiently 
silenced. Smith's Old Age, 1 *. $9. 

C A TIBET. }~ >/..*. [ hen-pet , Dutch, Ital. caipefta ; 
from the city of Cairo, anti the Ital. tapetv , i. e. 
tapestry made at Cairo.] • 

1. A covering of various colour?., spt cad upon floors 
or tables. 

lie the Jacks fair within, the Jill? fair without, carp,If laid, 
and every thing in or.hr? Shalsprair. 

Agiiuh the wall, in the middle of the half pace, is a (hair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Paeon. 

2. Grtjpnd variegated with flowers, and level and 

smooth. ^ 

(Jo signify as much, while here wc march 
’ijion tlie grassy impel ol tliis plain. , Shal.spituc 

’J'lie carpel ground shall he with leaves o’eispread, , 

\.id hough, snail weavva eov’r.ng for vour head. I)iyd:n. 

j. Auv tliiiig vaiiegateil. 

‘ The whole dry laud is. for the most part, covered m. r with 
a lovely carpet of green grass, and other herbs. ay. 

Carpet is used, proverbially; for a stale of uasc and 
luxury; as, a carpet knight, akniglb that lias novel 
know it the field, apd has recommended hinise lt only 
at table, Dr. Johuson says. Phis reflects rto great 
credit on tlie knights in question. 1 he laet is, that 
a catpr.t-lnighl was so called, because he received 
his honour i'rotu the^king’s baud in the court, and 
upon a carpet, or such like ornament belonging to 
tlie re-ral 'slStte. l^Iarkham’s Bookc of Honour, 

* 162*. p. 71. 'Hicy were sometimes called knights 

of' Ihe green doth, in contradistinction to those who 
were knighted as soldiers; and they were selected 
from those, who had been serviceable to the court, 
city, or stale, and had therefore merited distinction. 
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whether having studied law, physick, or any other 
arts and sciences. Holme’s Acad, of Armory, 

B. iii. p. 57. 

He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and on carpet | 
consideration. Slinks pm re. \ 

5. To be on the carpet, [swr le tapis, Fr.] is to be the 
subject of consideration ; an affair in hand. 

To Ca'rpet. t>. a. [from the noun,] To spread with 
carpets. 

We found him in a fair chamber, richly hange d and carpel' <1 
under foot, without any degrees to the state; he was set upon 
a low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth id' state over his 
head, of blue sattin embroidered. , Bacon. 

The dry land we find every where naturally carpeted over 
with grass, and oilier agreeable wholesome plants. Durham. 

Ca'rTET-wai.k.*? n. s. Carpet-way •• a green way; 
Ca'rpet-wav. 3 a wil Y 0,1 ^ lc ^url. < Hay. 

Mow carpet-walks, ami p^v weeding. Hot fun. 

Ca'rping. parting, at], [from To Caiip.] Captious; 
censorious. 

No carping critiek interrupts his praise, 

No rival striv es, but for a second place. Oranrill,. 

Lay aside therefore a carping spirit, and read even an adver¬ 
sary with an honest design to find out his true meaning: do 
not snatch at little lapses, and appearances of mistake. II 'alls. 

Ca'rping.* n. s. [from the verb.] Cavil; censure; 
abuse. 

The passage of the Israelites over Jordan, in memory of w Inch 
those 8toncs at Gilgal were set up, is free from all those little 
carpings before-mentioned, that are made as to the passage 
through the red-sea. Leslie, Method with the Deists. 

Ca'rpjngly. adv. [from carping .] Captiously ; cen¬ 
soriously. 

We derive out of the Latin at second hand by the French, 
and make good English, as in these adverbs, carping///, current¬ 
ly, actively,colourably. Camden's Remains. 

Ca'rpmeaus. n. s. A" kind of coarse cloth made in 
the north of England. Phillips's World of Worlds. 
CARPUS, v. s. [Latin.] The wrist so named by 
anatomists, ^liicli is made up of eight little bones, 
of different figures and thickness, placed in two 
ranks, four in each rank. They are strongly tit'll 
together by the ligaments which come from the 
radius, anil by the annulary ligament. Quincy. 

1 found one of tho hones of the carpus lying loose in the 
wound. Wiseman s Surgery. 

Ca'ruack.. Sec Carack. 1 

Ca'rrat. See Carat. 


Ca'uraway.*|- 11. s. See Caraway. Mr. Mason 
blames Dr. Johnson for here referring to caraway, 
which means caraway seeds, -when carraway, the 
word before us, means apples; “ carraway I Jarvcy 
apples,” he says, “ so called from their spicy 
flavour,” as a Herefordshire friend informed him. 
There may be such apples; but both Johnson anikthc 
poet will l>e supported, in opposition to Mr. Mason 
in using carraways as the seeds or comfits, and not 
as apples, by the following passage; which, as Mr. 
Steevens obs^jves, may settle this important point! 

This is b confirmation of our us$in England, for the serv¬ 
ing of apples and other fruites last after meales. Howbeit, we 
are wont to eatc carawaies or biakefvor som? other kind of 
comfits or scedet together with apples, thereby* 0 breake winde 
ingendred by them : and surely it is a spry good way for stu¬ 
dents. Cngan's ffaven of Health, 1595. 

Nay, you shall see mine drrhard, where, in an arbour, wc 

fill p.nt n Inct VP'ir’fl ninnin r\f mu nuin apaflinff with 21 dish of 


will eat a last year’s pippin of my own grafting, with a dish of 
carraways, and so forth; come, cousin, silence, and then to 
~Si, Shukfpeare, Hen. IV. 


CVrriable.# adj. [from carry.} That which may 
be carried. Sherwood. 

CA'RRiAGE.-f* n. s. [ cariage, Fr. baggage; from carry.} 
j. The act of carrying or transporting, or bearing 
any thing. 

The unequal agitation of the wind*,though material to the 
carnage of sounds farther or less way, yet do not confound the 
articulation. Baron, Nat. Hist. 

If it seem so strangeto move this obelisk for so little space, 
wlmt may we think ofthe earriageofit out of Egypt? Wilkins. 

2 . Conquest; acquisition. * ' 

Solj man resolved to Ifcsiege Vienna, in good hope, that by 
the carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re¬ 
sistance, be yielded. * KnnUct, Hist, of the Turks. 

3. Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 

Wlmt horse or carriage can take up and bear away all the 
loppings ofa branchy tree at once? Watts. 

4. The frame upon which cannon is carried. 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages, 
which before lay boiipd in great unweildy timber, with rings 
fastened thereto, and could not handsomely he removed to or 
fro. Kmiles, Hist, of the Turks. 

5. Behaviour: personal manners. 

Before his eyes he did cast a mist, by his own insinuation, 
and by the carnage of h’s youth, that expressed a natural 
princely behaviour. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Though in my face there’s no affected frown, 

Nor in my carriage a feign’d niceties* shown, 

I keep inv honour still without a stain. thy den. 

Let tli 111 have ever so learned lectures of breeding,' that 
which will most influence their carriage, will lie the company 
they converse with, and the fashion of those about them. 

Locke. 

6. Conduct; measures; practices. 

You may hurt yourself; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 

Shakspeare. 

lie advised the new governour to hare so muoli discretion in 
Iiis carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the exer¬ 
cise of his religion. Clarendon. 

7. Management; manner of transacting. Not used. 

The manner of carriage of the business, was as if there had 

been secret inquisition upon him. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

8. That which is carried; the burthen. 

With spearc in tli’ one hand (GnlepiueJ staid himsclfc upright, 
With tli’ other staid his lady up with steady might:— 

But when as Galcpinc came to the brim, 

A11.I saw his carriage past that pcrill well,— 

Ilis heart with vcngcaimcc inwardly did swell. 

Spenser, l". Q, vi. iii. J4. 

CA'.Rnrun. n. s. [from To carry.} 

1. One whir, carries something. a--,; 

You must distinguish between the motion ofthe air, which 
1 is but a eehicHtum causa-, a carrier of tile sounds, and the sounds 
conveyed. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden. 

2. One whose profession or trade is to carry goods 
for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to transcribe 4$},, than to 
venture tha loss of my originals by post or carrier. iT ’ '' 

Pitgcfs Letters. 

The roads are crouded with carriers, laden with rich manu¬ 
factures. '* Su>ift. 

3. A messenger; one who carries a message. 

The welcome news is in the letter found; 

The carrier's not commissioned to expound; 

( It sneaks itself. _ Dryden, Religia Lead. 

‘ 4. Tne name of a species of pigeons, so called from 
the reported practice * of some nations, who send 
" them with letteji tied,to their necks, which tbey 
carry to the place wh6*e they were bred, howpver 
remotes *• 
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There are tame ami wild pigeons, and of tame there are 
cropper*, carrier*, runts. Walton’s Angler. 

CATtltlON.'f* n. s. [old Fr. caroignc, rarongne: ran- 
deni, charogne.- from the Lat. euro and radens. V. 
Roquefort.] 

1. The carcase of something not proper for food. 

They did cat the dean carrions, and one another soon after; 
insomuch that the very carcases they scraped out of their graves. 

Spenser an Ireland. 

It is 1 ? * 

That, lying by the violet in the sun. 

Do, at the cnrrhm does, not a-t the flower. Shakspcare. 

Itavcns are seen in flocks where if rarrian lies,and wolves in 
herds to run down a deer. Temple. 

Sheep, oxen, horses fall; and lump’d on high. 

The (littering species in confusion lie, 

Till, warn’d In frequent ills, the wav they found, 

To lodge their loathsome ogrrinB under ground. • Dry den. 

Critic!,-., as they are birds of prey, have ever a natural inch- 
nation to carrion. 1 'ajn . 

2. Any flesh so corrupted as not. to be fit for food. 

Mot all that pride that makes thee AveM. 

As big as thou dost hlown-iip veal; 

Nor all thy tricks and slights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion fur good meat. ** Hudihras. 

The wolves will get a hrrakfast by my death. 

Yet scarce enough their hunger to Supply, • 

For love has made me chrrion ere I die. Drydcn. 

3. A name of reproach for a worthless woman. 

Shall we send that foolish carrion, Mrs. Quickly, to him, 
and excuse lus throwing into the water? Shakspcare. 

CA'iituoN.-j* adj. [from the substantive.] Relating 
to carcases; feeding upon carcases. 

Mutch to match I have encounter’d him, m 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
liven of the bonny beasts he lov’d so well. 

Shakspcare, Ih-hry VI. 
You’ll ask me why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats? Shakspcare, Merck, of Venice. 

'this foul died shall smell above the earth 
With cat lion men groaning for burial. Shakspcare , Jill. Cm. 

The charity of our death-lied visits from one another, is 
much at a rate with that of a carrion crow to a sheep; we 
smell a carcase. 1 'Estrange. 

CVnut(!N-i,i:AN.# adj. Applied properly to beasts; 

to jades that be more carrion like, or more loan. 

. Ilulort. 

Ca'rronadt.# v. s. A very short piece of iron ord¬ 
nance, originally intuit* at Carron in Scotland. 

James's Milit. Die/. 
OA'RROT. n. s. [carotc, Fr. dancus, Lat.] An es¬ 
culent fOOt. * 

Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do very well in the 
fields for seed. Mortimer. 

His spouse orders the sack to be immediately opened, and 

greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 


Ca'rrotinf.ss. 11. s. [from earrolij.~] Redness of hair. 

Ca'hroty. n. s. [front carrot j Spoken of red hair, 
on account of its resemblance iu colour to carrot*. 

Ca'brows. s. [An Irish word.] 

The can on's are a kind of people that wander up 
and down to gentlemens houses, living only upon 
cards and dice; who, though they have; little or 
nothing of their own, yet will they play for much 
money. Spenser on Ireland . 

To CA'RRY.-f- v. Ojk [charier, Fr. from ctimts, Lat.. 
But Semtius deduces it from the Su. kora, to carry, 
to drive; Goth, k-era.’] 

1. To convey Jhm a place ; opposed to bring , or con¬ 
vey to a place: often with a particle, signifying de¬ 
parture ; ns, away, off. 

VOL. l. 


When he dieth, lie shall carry nothing away. 

Psalm xlix.18. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Acts, viii. a, 
I mean to carry.hcr auiay this evening, by the help of these 
two soldier.. Drydcn, Span. Fryar. 

r _ As in a hivejs vimincous dome, 

Tc.n thousand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her studious action vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and curry. *■ Prior. 

They exposed tlicir goods with the price marked, then re¬ 
tired ; the merchants rami-, left tin* price which they would 
give upon the goods, and retired; the Seres returning carried 
off either their goods or money, as they liked best. Arhuthmt. 

2. To transport. 

They began to tarry about iu beds those that were sick. 

Mark, vi. 55. 

The species of audihles seem to be carried more manifestly 
through the air, than the species of visibles. Baron. 

Where yianv great ordnance a?e shot oiftogether, tile sound 
will he <arri(d, at the least, twenty miles upon tlie land. 

* . Bacon. 


3. To bear: to have about one. 

Do not take out Limes like surgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about ill tlicir pockets. Wiseman's Surgery. 

j. To take : to have* with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with 
us in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
men’s thoughts would be easier resolved. Locke. 

I have listened with my utmost attention for half an hour to 
an orator, without being able to carry away one single sen¬ 
tence out of a whole sermon. Swift. 

5. To convoy by force. 

<;<), cany Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakspcare, lien. IV. 

6 . To effect any thing. 

There are some vain persons, that whatsoever goetli alone, 
or movetb upon greater means, if they have never so little 
hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we lose the occasion of carrying a business well 
thoroughly by our too much hasti^. B. Junson, Discoveries. 

These advantages will be of no effect, unless we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addison. 

7. To gain in competition. • 

And hardly shall 1 carry out my side, 
ller husband' being alive. Stthkspeare, K. Lear. 

How many stand for consulships?—Three, they say; but it 
it is thought of every one (.'oriolnnus will carry it. Shakspcare. 

I see not yet how any of these six reasons can be fairly 
avoided; and yet if any of them hold good, it is enough to 
carry the cause Sanderson. 

Tlie latter still enjoying his place, and continuing a joint 
commissioner of the trimsury, still opposed, and commonly car¬ 
ries/ Jway every thing'^uust him. Clarendon. 

8. To bain after resistance. 

The couut wooes your daughter, 

♦.ays down his wanton siege before her beauty; 

Resolves to carry her; let her consent. 

As we'll direct lu-r now, 'tis best to bear it. Shakspcare, 

What u fortune does the thick lips owe. 

If he can carry her thus ? Shakspcare, OtheUo. 

'Hie town was distressed, and ready for an assault, which, if 
it had been given, would have cost much blood ; but yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon, llcn.VTl. 

9. To gain; with tVy that is, to prevail, [le por¬ 
ter, Fr.] 

Are you all resolv’d to give j;our voices?. 

But that’s ho matter; the greater part cstt$es it. Shakspcare . 

By these, and the liko arts, they promised themselves, that 
they should easily carrjflt; so that they entertained the house 
all the morning wit heather debates. Clarendon. 

If the nAnerousiicss of a train must carry it, virtue may 
go follow Astra-a, uncf vice only will be worth the courting. 

M (Danville. 

Children, who live together, &% n strive for mastery, whose 
wills shall carry it over tlie rest. ■' • ’ Locke. 

In pleasures mid pubs, the present is apt to carry it, and 
those at a distance have the ^advantage in ;he comparison. 

Locke, 
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io. To bear out; to Face through : with it. 

If a man carries it oft; there is so much money saved; and 
if he be detected, there will be something pleasant in the fro- 
Iick, L'Estrange. 

it. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that hejs (jmd; we may 
carry it thus for our pleasure, and his penance. Skakspeart. 

12. To manage; to transact. 

The Semite is generally an numerous as our house of com¬ 
mons ; and yet carries its resolutions so privately, that they arc 
Seldom known. Addison oh Unit/. 

13. To behave; to conduct: with the reciprocal pro¬ 
noun. 

Neglect not also the examples of thq.se that have carried 
themselves ill in the same place. Union. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where lie did carry him¬ 
self with much singular sweetness and temper. Wolton, 

He earned himself so insolently in tSc house, anil out of the 
house, to nil persons, that he became odious. ' C/arnidon. 

14. Sometimes with it: y.s, she carries it high. 

15. To bring Forward; to advance in any progress. 

It is not to be imagined how fur constancy will carry a man ; 
however, it is better walking slowly iu*n rugged way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locfrr. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
great elegancy and politeness in their language. Locke. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to such wild t \- 
trcnics, as that of avarice. Swift. 

16. To urge; to bear forward \yith some kind of ex¬ 
ternal impulse. 

Men are strongly carried out to, and hardly took off from 
the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or flesh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profession of an obedience to Christ, is no sou of the faith¬ 
ful Abraham. Hammond's Practical Catechism. 

Ill nature, passion, and revenge, will cany them too fur in 
punishing others; ami therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to restrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 

17. To bc«.r; to have to obtain. 

In some vegetables, we see something that carries a kind of 
analogy to sense ; they contract their leaves against the cold ; 
they open them to the favourable heat. 

Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

18. To exhibit to show; to display on the outside; 
to set to view. 

The aspect of every one in the family carrier so much satis¬ 
faction, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addison. 

19. To imply ; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightness or 
folly, for men to quit and rcuouticm^icir former tenets, pre¬ 
sently upon the offer of an argiuntnl; which they capnot im¬ 
mediately answer. I.ockr. 

20. To contain ; to comprise. 

He ftiought it earned something of argument in it, to prflvc 
that doctrine. m Watts on the Mont. 

21. To have annexed; to have any thing joined : 
with the particle ml A. 

Thwc was a righteous and a searching law, directly forbid¬ 
ding stfuh practices; and they knew that it carried with it the 
divine stamp. _ South. 

There are many expressions, which carry with them to my 
mind no ylear ideas. * I.ockr. 

The obvious portions of extension, that affect ottr senses, 
carry with them utfu the tiititd the idea of finite. Locke. 

22. To convey or bear any tliiiuf united or adhering, 

by vonnimniculion oF motion?®! * 

Wu see also maul test I v, that souifHferc carried with wind : 
and therefore sound, will be heard further with Yhc* wind than 
against the wind. 'Paeon, Natural History. 

23. To move or cmititmy qny tiling, in a certain di¬ 
rection. *' 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rftek, so that 
you sec the sky through it, notwithstanding the rooms lie very 
deep. Addison on Italy. 
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24. To push on ideas, arguments, or any thing sue* 
cessive in a train. 

Mauethos, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath earned up their 
government to an incredible distance. 

Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

25. To receive; to endure: not in use. 

Some have in readiness so many stories, as there is no¬ 
thing but they can wrap it into a tale, to make others carry it 
with more pleasure. Paeon. 

26. To support; to,sustain. * , 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green strawberry, 

upon sticks, as you do hops upon poles. Paeon, 'Nat. Hist. 

27. To hear, as trees.*. 

Set them a reasonable depth, and they will carry more shoots 
upon the -tern. Jlacon, Natural History. 

28. To iclclt and bring, ns dogs. 

Young whelps learn easily to carry ; young popinjays learn 
quickly to .peak-, Ascham's Sihoohmnler. 

29. To carry envoy. In naval language, to lose. 

tt'c carried away our mizrn-iuu.st. lly run's Narrative, p. 4. 

30. To 'carry coals. To bear injuries. This phrase, 
which is used by Shakspcftre, seems, Mr. Mason 
observes, to have continued in vogue, considerably 
longer titan 'any commentator on Sha/cspcare pro¬ 
bably was aware of. 

I advise those who arc sensible that they carry raids, and 
arc full of ill will, anil entertain thoughts of revenge, that 
they do day by day think upon this argument, till they have 
wrought out all malignity out of their souls. 

, Whichcol, Sermons. 

31. To carry off. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty-three years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car¬ 
ried him of. Temple. 

32. To carry on. To promote; to help forward. 

It carries on the same design that is promoted by authors of 
a graver turn, and only docs it in another manner. Addunr.. 

33. To canyon. To continue; to put forward from 
one stage to another. 

By tlie administration of grace, begun by our Blessed Sa¬ 
viour, carried on by his disciples, and to be completed-by their 
successours to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightened. Spratt. 

iEm-as's settlement in Italy was carried on through all tins 
oppositions in his way to ir, both by sea and land. Addison. 

34. To carry on. To prosecute; not to let cease, 

France will riot consent to furnish us with money sufficient 

to carry on the war. Temple. 

35. To carry out. To put into amazement. 

Those thing transport and carry out the mind, 

That witli herself herself can never meet. 

, Sir.I. liarics, Nosce Tiusiim, st. y 1. 

3(1. To carry through. To support; to^Keop from 
failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfullwhetruy our 
succours, victoriously through all difficulties. llmnmnntl. 

To CVTtnv.'j' r.//. 

1. A bare is said, by hunters, to carry, when she 
f uiis on rotten ground, or on frost, and it sticks to 
her feet. 

2. A horse is said to carry Kell, when his neck is 
arched, and he holds his head high; but when his 
neck is short, and ill shaped, mid he lowers his 
her.d, ffe is said to carry low. 

3. To convey; to transport; a phrase from gunnery 

or archery; as, the cannon carried well; i. e. was 
successful. The word in SMkspeureis suppt&cd 
to have this meaning. * * 

This spued of Ctcsar ; 

Carries beyond belief, $&akspeitre, Ant. and, t’lfop. 

AsTwtpUfAnuenj 

Site’ll carry blank, Itcawn. and FI. Tantr tamed. 
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Ca^rRY. # n. s. The motion of the clouds. They are 
said to have a great carry, when they move with 
swiftness before the wind. 

C-a'rry-tale. n. s. [from cany and talc.] A tale¬ 
bearer. 

Some carry-talc, some plcascinan, some slight zany, 

Told our intents before. Shaktpcarr, Love’s Labour Lost. 
CART.f it. s. See Car. [cpa-c, cpnc, Sax. cart, 
Welsh; formerly appjicd to a chariots Fr. char Hie, 
a cart. So Chaucer uses carl and carter for chariot 
and charioteer.] • 

1. A carriage in general. * 

The Scythians are described by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk*of marcs. Temple. 

Triptolemus, so sung the Nino, 

Sircw’d plenty from his cart divine. Dry dm. 

a. A wheel-carriage, used commonly for luggage. 

Now while iny friend, jast ready to depart, 

Was pucting all his goods in one poor cart, 

He stopp’d a little——— Drydetfs Juvenal. 

3. A small carriage with two Wheels, used by hus¬ 
bandmen, distinguished from a t vaggon, which has 

four wheels. • 

Alas! what weights are these that load my yeart! 

I ton tis dull as winter starved sheep, • 

Tir’d us a jade in overlSden carl. Sidney. 

4. The vehicle in which criminals arc carried to exe¬ 
cution. 

The squire, whose good grace was to open tlic„scene, * 
Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart. 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart. l’rior. 

To Cart.'}” j>. a. [from the noun.] 

'J’o expose in it cart by way of punishment. 

ff tills, house lie not turn’d within this fortnight 
With the foundation upward. I’ll be railed.. 

Beaum. and FI. Tamer lamed. 
Democritus ne’er laugh’d so loud, 

To see liawds called through the croud. 

No woman led abetter life: 

She to intrigues was e’en hard-hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted; 

And thought the nation ne’er would thrive. 

Till all the whores were burnt alive. 

2. To place iii a cart. 

Thespis — with his carted actors. 

Sir It 7 . Soame, ami Dryd. Art of Poetry. 

To Cakt.T i’. n. To use carts for carriage. 

Oxen are not so good tor draught, where you have occasion 
10 cart much, lint for winter ploughing. Martin,, r. 

Some in ferine- taking, ami improving of rentrs; some 111 

carting and ploughing. . , , :: ,, 

•; H Marlin, Marriage oj Priests, (I5J4.) n.n. 

Cart-horse. 11. s. [from carl and horse."] A com si, 
unwioldv horse, fit only for the cart. 

It was determined, tliut these sick and wounded soldiers 
should l>e carried upon the cart-horses. A 0alter. 

Cart-jade. n. .<■•. [from curt and jade.] A vile horse, 

fit only for the cart. • 

He came out with all his clowns, horsed upon such cail- 
jadcs, so furnished, I thought if that w ere thrift, 1 wished none 
of my friends or subjects ever to thrive. Sidney. 

Cart-load. ft. s. [from carl and load.] 

1. A quantity of any thing piled onia cart* 

A carl-toad of carrots appeared of darker colour, when look¬ 
ed upon where the points were obverted to the rye, than wlmro 

■ Wood and his accomplices travel.about 0 countrywit If 

curt-toads of their ware, and see who will take it. Suojt. 

2 . A Quantity sufficient to load a cart. 

Cart-rote. v. *. [cart and .«*]. A Strong cord 

used to fasten the load on th&arnage: proverbially 
any tluck cord. 


Iludihras. 


Prior. 


Cart-way. r. s. [from cart and way.] A way through 
which a carriage may conveniently travel. " 

Where your woods are large, it is best to have a cart-way . 
along the middle of them. Mortimer's Husbttn try. 

Ca'riagk.# 11. s. [from cart.] The employment of 
a cart. * 

CAW If BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper 
a paper to be filled up with such conditions as the 
person to whom it is sent thinks proper*. 
CA'HTEL.-f- n. s. [cartel, Fr. cartdlo, Ital. dimin. of 
Lat. chart a.] 

1. A writing containing, for the most part, stipula¬ 
tions betwceii*cneinies. 

As this discord among the sisterhood is likely to engage tham 
in a long and lingering war, it is the more necessary that there 
should lie a cartel settled ainoii" them. Addison, Freeholder. 

2. Anciently any publick paper, Dr. Johnson says. 
But it was particularly the challenge to a duel or 
combat, as even the solitary instance from Daniel, 
with which lie illustrates the word, proves. It is 
sometimes written c/iur/cl. 

They Daily disavcuch 

To yield him more obedience, 01 support; 

Ami as to perjur’d duke of Lancaster, 

Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. Daniel’s Civil Wars. 

Xerxes — sent n cartel of defiance against the mountain 
Atho. • Bp. Taylor. Holy Dying, viii. § 3. 

Chief of domestic!, knights and errant. 

Either for ehartel or for warrant. Iludihras, i. I. 

3. The name of the ship commissioned in time of war 
to exchange the prisoners of hostile powers; and to 
convey any request or proposal from one to another. 

Chambers. 

To Ca'rtei,.# v. a. [from die noun.] To challenge 
to a duel; to defy. 

Come hither, you shall rar/rt^him ;—you shall kill him at 
pleasure. B. Jonson, Every MdhAn his Humour. 

Ca'rteh. 11. s. [from an/.] The man who drives a 
cart, or whose trade it is to'drive a cart. 

Let me be no assistant for a stuto, 

But keep a farm, and carters. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

The Divine goodness never fails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our own shoulders 
to the work. L'Estrange. 

Farter and host confronted face to fare, Dtydrn. 

It is tin prudence of a carter to put bells upon his horses, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryden. 

Ca'rteri.y.# adr. Urom carter.] Rude, like a carter. 

A •ai In!,/ or cliurltsn trick. Col grave in V. Chailaie. 

Cartesian.# adj. Relating to the philosophy of 

• lies Cartes. 

The ( 'artesian philosophy begins now to be almost univer¬ 
sally rejected, while the Copernican system continues to be 
universally received. A. Smith, Hitt, of Astronomy. 

Caktk'sian.# n. s. A follower of the Cartesian 
philosophy. 

The Cartesian thinks, that the existence of body, or of any 
of its qualities, is not to be taken for a first principle. 

t Bad’s Inquiry. 

Ca term sian.# w: s. [probably from Chfirtreuse, a 
| village in Dauphiny, Lat. Cnrtusqm ; where, it ia 
said,^t lie first monastery of this jWder was erected. 
They wore a hair-shirt next their skin.] A monk 
of a particular OWler. , 

All these took like Carthusians, things without linnsn. 

* . Beauni. and FI. Scornful Lady. 

* Nan. Not on tipne own forbid meals hast thou ventur’d? 
And. On fish, when a Carthusian first I enter’d. 

B, Jonson, Fit. 

Carthu'sian.# adj. 

i» Relating to the order of monks so called. 
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The Carthusian habit ig all white within. 

Chambers. 

2. The name of kermes mineral, which is also called 
Carthusian powder. Chambers. 

CA'RTILACK. n. s. [ cartilago , Lat.^. A smooth 
and solid body, softer than a bone, but harder 
thap a ligament. In it are no cavities or cells for 
containing of marrow; nor is it covered over with 
any membrane to make it sensible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elasticity, by 
which, if they are forced from their natural figure 
or situation, they return to it of themselves, as soon 
as that force is taken away. Qjiinnj. 

Canals, by degrec-i, are abolished, and grow solid; several 
of them united, grow a membrane; these membranes further 
consolidated, become eartitfges, and cartilages bones. 

Arbuthnot. 

CARTiLAGi / Ni£ous.*f~ 7 [old Fr. cartilagineiu .] 

CaRti la'ginous. 5 Consisting of cartilages. 

By what artifice the rarti/agincous kind of fishes poise them¬ 
selves, ascend and descend at pleasure, and continue in what 
depth of water they list*, is as yet unknown. Kay. 

The larynx gives passage to the breath, and, as the breath 
passeth through the rimula, makes a vibration of those rarti/a- 
gitmus bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal sound or 
Voice. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Cauto'on. n. s. [ cartone , Ital.] A painting or drawing 
upon large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that tlio world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one l’ccls his share of pleasnre and enter¬ 
tainment. v Watts, Lagick. 

Carto'ucji.'}' m. s. [ cartouche , Fr.] 

1. A case of wood three inches thick at the bottom, 
girt round with marlin, and holding forty-eight 
musket balls, and six or eight iron balls ot a 
pound weight. It is'fired out of a liobit or small 
mortar, and is proper for defending a pass. 

- Harris. 

2 . A portable box for charges. 

3. A roll [like a scroll of paper] adorning the cornice 

of a pillar. Coles. 

Ca'rtragk. 7 «. s. [ cartouche, Fr.] A case of paper 

Cartridge. { or parchment filled with gunpowder, 
used for the greater expedition in charging guns. 

Our monarch stands in person by, 

His new-cast cannons firmness to explore; 1 

The strength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

And ball and rartrage sorts for every bore. " Drydm. 

Ca'rthut. n. s. [from cart and rut ; route, a way 1 -.] 
The track made by a cart wliepl. 

CA , BTUL.\RY.'f* n. s. [old Fr. cartulaire, “ a great 
paper-book, a terrier or coucher-book,” Cotgrave. 
“ Carlulaires sont les papiers terriers des Eglises, 
oi\ sont dcrits le contrat d’aclmt, de vente, les 
privileges et inimunifos,” Lacombe. From charta, 
Lat.] A place where records oi- papers arc kept, 
Dr. Johnsou says; and Dr. Ash the same. It 
has not, howevfer, that meaning; but is the record 
itself. It is als$ written chartulary. , 

i. A register; a record. >; 

1 mav, by this one, shew mjiireader the furso*- of all those 
cartularies, by which such devout Saxon princes endowed 
their sacred structures. ' - tyccvcr., 

Entering a memorial of them in the %harlulary or leger- 
book of some adjacent monastery. Blackslonc. 

An ecclesiastical officer, who had the Care of the 
records, [low Lat. charlidurius.] 
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Ca'rtwriqht.-^ n. s. [from cart and •weight.'] A 
maker of carts. 

After local names, the most names- have been derived from 
occupations or professions; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart¬ 
wright. Camden's liemains. 

Some, housewnghts; some, Shipwrights; some, Cartwrights; 
and some, the joiners of smaller wonts. 

..... Folherby, Atheom, p. 193, 

Ca'rucate.# n. s. [Lat. caruca, Fr. earrne, a plough, 
cart, or team.] A plough land. See Carve. As 
much land as one team can plough in the year. 

The hide was the measure of land in the Confessor’s reign ; 
the carucate, that to which it was reduced by the Con- 
qurrour’s new standard. — Twelve cnrucalrs of laud make 
one hide. — It [the cnrncatc] must lie various according to 
the nature of the soil, and cu-Aom of husbandry, in every county. 

Ketham, Domesday Hook, p, 168. 

Carve.# ti. s. [old Fr. carnic; low Lat. canta. See 
Carucate.] 

As canlrcds are divcrsly estimated, so are also carves or 
plowlands. Sir ./. Ware on Spenser's Ireland. 

A hide, a plough-land, or a conic, I hold clearly equivalent. 

Set den on Drayton's Polyolb. 8. ri. 

To CAIIVE.'^ 7’. a. [ceoppan, Sax. kerven, Dutch; 
from the Goth, fcmjxm.] 

1. 1\» cut wood, or stone, cr other matter, into 
elegant forms. 

Taking the very refuse, he hath carved it diligently when 
he had nothing else to do. Wadorn, xiii. rj. 

Had De.nocrates really earned mount Athos into a statue of 
Alexander the Great, and Imd the memory of the fact been 
obliterated by some accident, who ronld afterwards have 
proved it impossible, but that it might casually have been? 

Bentley. 

2. To cut meat at the table. 

3. To make any tiling by carving or cutting. 

Yet fearing idleness, the nurse of ill, 

In sculpture exorcis’d his happy skill; 

And carv’d in iv’ry such a maid so fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were she to work. Drydm. 

4. To engrave. 

O Rosalind! these trees shall be my books, 

Ami in their barks ruy thoughts I'll character; 

That every eye, which in this forest looks, 

Shall see thy virtue witness’d every where. 

Run, run, Orfando, carve on every tree, 

The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive she. SAakspeitre. 

5. To distribute; to apportion ; to provide at will. 

lie had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
of robbers anil his own soldiers; who could easily have carved 
themselves their own food. ■ V •. South. 

How dares sinful dust and ashes invade the prerogative of 
Providence, and carve out to himself the seasons and issues of 
life and death ? South. 

The labourer’s share, being seldom more than a bare sub¬ 
sistence, never allows that body of men opportunity to struggle 
with the richer, unless when some common tuid great distress 
emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6 . To cbt; to hew. 

Or they will buy his sheep forth of the cote, 

Or they will carve the shepherd’s throat. Spcnscr}-Pastorals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandish’d steel. 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his passage. Shakspeare. 

To Carve* v. n. 

1. To exercise the trade of a sculptor. 

2 . To perform at tabic the office of supplying the 
company from the dishes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife; I spy entertainment 
in her; she discourses, she carves, she gives the leer of invita¬ 
tion, . jfSkalftpgare, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Well then, things hajpsotnwy were serv’d; V 

My mistress fdr the strangers scarf d. Prior. 
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CA'jmx.f n. s. See Caravel. A small ship. 

. I P>ve them order, if they found any Indian* there, to send 
in the little fly-lvoat, or the cared, into the river j ter, with 
our "resit ships, we durst not approach the coast. Ralegh. 

She spreads sattens, as the king’s ships do canvas every 
where, she may spare me her misen, and her bonnets, strike 
her main petticoat, and yet outsail me, I am a carvel to her. 

Bcau.m.ay/i Ft. Wit without Money. 
Ca'hvel.# v. s. Apparently a term for the nrtica 
marina, or sea-blubbey. See Blubber. 

The carvel is u sea-foine. Heating upon the surface of the 
ocean, of a globous form, like,so many lines throwing abroad 
her stings, which she ran spread alqdeasurc, angling for small 
fishes, whirh by that artifice she captivates. 

Si* T. Herbert, Trav. p. »6. 

Ca'iiveh. w, .v. [from carve.’] 

1. A sculptor. 

• All arts and artists Theseils could command, • 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 

Tin: master painters, and the carver* came. Dryden. 

2. He that cuts tip the meat at the table. • 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to rltise, 

The carver, dancing round each dish, surveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs. 

With proper gestures ev’ry fowl dissects. * Dryden. 

3. He that, apportions, or distributes at Will. 

In this kind, to romi^in braving arms, 

Re hi* own career, and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrongs it may not he. 

Shakspcare, Rich. II. 
We are not the carver* of our own fortunes. VEstrange. 

Ca'kviscj. 11. s. [from carve.] Sculpture; tigures 
carved. 

They ran no more last like the ancients, than excellent 
rarring* in wood, like those in marble and brass. Temple. 

The lids arc ivy, grapes in duster* lurk 
beneath the carving of the curious work. Dryden’s Virgil. 

CAltU'NCLE. 11. n. [caruncula, Lat.] A small pro¬ 
tuberance of flesh, either natural or morbid. 

Carrinles are a sort of loose flesh, arising in the urethra by 
the erosion made by virulent acrid matter. Wiseman, 

Caiw'ncvlatei). 5 * 111/j. [from camucula.] Having 
a protuberance. 

The Turkey has a bare red eariinculated head and neck. 

British Bird*, i. 187. 

CAll YATES. 7 H ’ [from Carya, a city taken 

CAR YA'TIDES. $ by iho Greeks', who led away 
the women captives; and, to perpetuate their 
slavery, represented them in buildings as charged 
with burdens.] An order of columns or pilasters 
under the figures of women, dressed in long robes, 
serving to'Support entablatures. * Chambers. 

Casca'de.'J* n. s. [ cascade , Fr. cascata, Iltil. from 
cascarc, to fall. Written cascata so lute as 1685.] 
A cataract; a waterfall. 

There is a great cascata or fall of waters. 

liriiieii. Travel*, 16S5, p. 79. 
Rivers diverted from their native course, 

And bound with chains of artificial force, * • 

From large cascades in pleasing tumult roll'd. Trior. 

The river Tcverone throws itself down a precipice, mid 
falls by several cascades, from one rock to another, till it 
gains the bottom of the valley. Addison. 

CASE-t n. r. [ctiissc, Fr. a box.] « 

I. Something that covers or contains any tiling else; 
a covering; u box ; u sheath. 

• .. O cleave, my sides! 

Heart, once be stronger than thy continent. 

Crack thy trail rase. Shakspcare, Ant. and Cleop. 

. Each thought was visible that roll’d within, 

As through a crystal ease the figur’iFjJtours arc seen. Dryden. 

Qther caterpillars produced maggoty that immediately made 
themselves up in cases. Ray <A the Creation. 


[from cast and hiife.] 


IVotton. 

A large 


The body is bnt a case to this vehicle. 

Become on the Odyuey. 

Just then Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon tirom her shining caw. Pope. 

2. lienee the cover, or skin, ot an nmnml. 

(), thou dis's-niUing cub, wlmt wilt thou be. 

When time hath bow’d a grizzle on thy ca r ? 

' ShaUpenre, Twelfth flight. 

wcnerilly, as with rich-furred conic*, their cases ufft far 
better than their bodies. Bun,,,,, Anal, of’Mel. p.480. 

3. 1 lie outer part of a bouse or building. 

The case ol the holy house is nobly designed, am! executed 
by great masters. - Addison on Italy. 

4. A building unfurnished. 

lie had a purpose likewise to raise, in the university, a fair 
ca r for hooks, and to furnish it witli choice collections from 
all parts of his own charge. 

C ASK-KNIFE. V. S. 

kitchen knife. 

The king always aits with a'great gasc-knife stuck in his 
girdle, which the lady snatches from him in the struggle, and 

^su defend, herself. 41 Addison on Italy. 

Case-shot. n. s. [from case and shut.] Bullets in¬ 
closed in a ease. % 

I11 each seven small brass and leather guns, charged with 
casc-rltot. Clarendon. 

CASE. 11. s. [casus, Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to outward circumstances. 

Unworthy wretch, qubth he, of so great grace. 

How dare 1 think such glory to attain ? 

These that have it attain’d, were in like case. 

Quoth he, as wretched, ami liv’d in like pain. Spenser, F. Q. 

Question your royal thoughts, make the rase yours; 

Be now a father, and propose, a son. Shakspcare, Hen. IV. 

Some knew the face, 

And all had heard the much lamented case. Dryden. 

These were the circumstances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apostle advances is in¬ 
tended to reach their particular cay. Alterbury, 

My youth may be made, as it never fails iti executions, a case 
of compassion. Tope, Prrf. U, his Works. 

2. State of things. • 

He saitli, that ii there can be found sta ll an equality be¬ 
tween man and man, us between man and beast, or betw«en 
soul and body, it invcsteth a right of government, which 
sccnicth rather an impossible case, than an untrue sentence. 

Baron. 

I lore was the case; an army of English, wasted ami tired with 
a long winter’s siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than themselves, fresh and in vigour. Bacon. 

I can hut be a slave where-ever I am; so that, taken or not 
taken* ’ti* all a rase to me. Id Estrange. 

The.» are excellent in order to certain cm!.,; tie hath 110 
need to use them, as the crisc now stands, bring provided for 
'V*Ii the provision of an angel. lip. Taylor, Holy Living. 

Your parents did not produce vou 1111H1 into the world, 
whereby you have Icwit ill impression*; bur they failed, as is 
generally tile case, in too much neglecting to cultivate vonr 
mind. _ Sniff. 

3. [In physit k.] State of the botlv; slate of the dis¬ 
ease. • 


It was well j for we had rather met wicn calms and contrary 
winds, than any tempests; for our sick were many,and in very 
ill case. * Bacon. 

Chalybeate water seems to be a proper remedy in hypochon¬ 
driacal ruse*. * Arbulhnut on Aliments. 

4. History of a disease. 

5. State of a legal question. 

If he be not apt to beat uggr mutters, and to call up one 
thing, to prove and illustrate!’Another, let him study the law- 
* yefs cases ; so every delect <tf the miud may have a special re- 
, , Bacon, Essays. 

6 . In ludicrous language, condition with regard to 
leanness, or tat. In cate, is lusty or fat. 

lhou best, most ignorant monster ; I am in case to j untie a 
constable. Shakspcare, Tempest. 
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Pray hare but patience till then, am! when I am m little 
better case, I’ll throw myself in the very mouth of you. 

L’Estrange. 

Quoth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
In case for action now be here. ,, HinShras. 

For if the sire be faint, or out 6f rase, 

He will be copied in his famish’d race. * * Dryden, Virgil-. 

The priest was pretty well in raie. 

And shew’d some humour in his face; 

Look’d with an easy careless mien, 

A perfect stranger to the snleen. Sir ft. 

J- Contingence; possible event. 

The atheist, in case things should fall out contrary to his 
belief or expectation, hath made no provision for this ease; 
if, contrary to his confidence, it should psove in the issue that 
there is a God, the man is lost and undone for ever. Td/olson. 

8. Question relating to particular persons or tilings. 

Well do I find each man most wise in his own rase. Sidney. 

It is strange, that the iSicient fathers should not appeal to 

this judge in all cases, it lieing so short and expedite a way for 
the ending of controversial. TiUutson. 

9. Representation of any fact or question. 

10. The variation of nouns. Xhc several changes 

which the noun undergoes in the Latin and 
Greek tongues, JSn the several numbers, are 
called cases, and are designed to express the 
several views or relations under which the mind 
considers things with regard to one another; and 
the variation of the noun fol this puijxjse is called 
declension. Clarkes Lat. Gram. 

11. Incase, [in caso, Ital.] If it should happen; upon 
the supposition that: a form of speech now little 
used. 

For in case it be certain, hard it cannot be for them to shew 
us where we shall find it j that we may say these were flic or¬ 
ders of the apostles. Hooker. 

A sure retreat to bis forces, in ruse they should have an ill 
day, or unlucky chance #1 the field. Karon lien. VII. 

This would lie the accomplishment of their common felicity, 
in rase, either by their evil destiny or advice, they suffered not 
the occasion to be lost.' Hayward. 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in a eftse or cover. 

Case ye, rase ye; on with your vigours, there’s money of the. 
king’s coming down the bill. Shakspcare, Hen. IV. 

The cry went once for thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And rase thy reputation in a tent. Shakspcare, Tr. and Cress. 

Like a fall'11 cedar, far diffus'd his train, , 

Cas'd in green scales, the crocodile extends. ( Thomson. 

2. To cover as a case. 

Then comrs my fit again, I had else been perfect; 

As broad, ami general, as the casing air, 

To saucy doubts and learn. « Shakspcare, Macbeth. 

3. To cover 011 the outside with materials different, 
ljrom the inside. 

Then they began to ease their houses with marble. 

, Arhuthnul. 

4. To strip oft'the covering; to take off the skin. 

We’ll make you some sport with the fox ere we ease him. 

Shakspcare, All’s well that ends well. 

To Case. v. n. To put cases; to contrive represen¬ 
tations of facts: a ludicrous use. 

They fell presently to reasoning and easing upon the matter 
with him, and laying distinctions before him. 1 1 ?Estrange. 

To Casema'rdkn. v. a. Qfi'om case and harden.'] To 
harden on the outside, k 

'I he manner of caschemfevina is thus: Take cow' 
horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oveh, then 
boat it to powder; put about the same quantity of 
bay salt to it, and mingle them together with stale 
ebamberlye, or else white wine vinegar. Lay some 
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of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it; then wrap the loam about nil, and lay 
il upon thfe hearth of the forge to dry and harden. 
Put into the fire, and blow up the coals to it, till the 
whole lump have just a bloou-rcd heat. 

Moron, Meek. Exercises. 

Ca'sf.iuate.'J- n. s. vfltal. casamatta, from rasa ar- 
mata ; Span, easamala ; a vault formerly, made to 
separate the platforms of 4 hc lower and upper bat¬ 
teries. Formerly written rasamate.] 

1. [In fortification.^ A' kind of vault or arch of 
stone-work, in that part of the flank of a bastion 
next the curtin, somewhat retired or drawn hack 
towards the capitul of the bastion, serving, as a bat¬ 
tery, to defend the face of the opposite bastion, and 
the moat or ditch. 

Secure y our rasamates. 

Here Master Picklock, sir, your man o’ law 

And learn’d attorney, has sent you a hag of munition. 

H. Jenson, Slaj'/c of Xeiot. 

2 . The well, with its several subterraneous branches, 
dug in the } assnge of the bastion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine. Harris. 

Ca'sement. 11. s. [easamento, Ital.] A window open¬ 
ing upon hinges. 

Why, then nmy you have a easement of the great chamber 
window, where we play, open, mid the moon may shine in at 
the ease Sic >tl. Shakspcare, Alids. -V. Ur. 

Herein this world they do much knowledge rend, 

And arc the casements which admit most light. Havas. 

■ They waken’d with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eye. 

And gently op’uing lid, the easement. 

Look’d oif, but yet with some nmxzcnunt. Jludihras. 

There is as much difference Itctweeu the clear representa¬ 
tions of the understanding then, and the obscure discoveries 
that it makes now, as there is between the prospect of a no,-- 
vimt and a key hole. Sooth. 

Ca'seoi'.s. adj. [easeas, I.at.] Resembling cheese; 
cheesy. 

Its fibrous parts are from the caseous parts of the chyle. 

I 1 '!oyer on Humours, 

CVsEitx.'f' n. s. [ caserne, Fr.] A little room or 
lodgement erected between the rampart and the 
houses of fortified towns, to serve as apartments or 
lodgings for the soldiers of the garrison, with beds. 

Harris. 

' A colonnade, hardly inferiour to the Louvre, proves when 
inspected to be only a casern, or a barrack. 

WraxhM, Her/in, i. 101. 

Ca'sewoJim. n. s. [from ease and worm.] A grub that 
makes itself a case. 

Caddises, or easeworms, are to be found in this nation, in se¬ 
veral little brooks. Flayer. 

CASH.'}' n. s. [caisse, Fr. This etymology, given 

r hy^)r. Johnson, has been questioned. But our 
word certainly seems to have been used, originally, 
in the French sense. “ She [the countess of 

- Shrewsbury] is said to have amoved a great sum 
of money to some ill use: 20,coot, are known to 
be in her cash." Winwood’s Memorials, iii. 281. 
Lat. capsa. The Su. cassa is cash.] Money ; properly, 
ready money ; money in the chest, or at hand. 

A thief, bent to nuhonrd the cash 
Of some rich Imrgher. Mi/Ion, P. I.. 

«■ Ho is at an end of all his cash, he has both his law and his 
doily brtfad now updOTUSt.'t Arhuthnot, John Bull. 

lie nent ghc thief, mat stole the cash, away 
And punish’d him that put it in his way. Pupa. 
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Ca sh-keeper. n. $. [from cash and keep?] A man 
entrusted with the money. 

Dispensator was properly a cash-keeper, or privy-purse. 

Arlmtknot on Coins. 

To Cash#. v.a. [from the noun.] A mercantile ex¬ 
pression; as, to cash a bill, i. c. to give money for 
the promissory payment. 

To CASH.# v. a. [from the Fr. casser. Perliaps the 

. parent of ou» word earlier.] To discard. 

And thereupon cashing the greatest part of his land arm)', 
he only retained one thousand pf the best souhliers. 

Sir A. Garget, in Purdtas's Pilj, m. 

Ca'shewnut. n. s. A tree that bears nuts, not with 
shells but husks. • Miller. 

Cashi'er.*!” n. s. [from cash, and Tent, cassia -, or 
/cassier. Formerly written ca shear e. ] l*c tiiat has 
charge of the money. 

Where’., an eashicrt ? 

Are ilia sum nips right? Decker, Westward Noe, \(:<e. 

Ifa steward or cashier lie suffered tiP.— .i i.’i, without briig- 
i»g him to a reckoning, such a sotti \i Ibrlie-rmics will te-ih 
him to shullle. So.ilh. 

A Venetian, finding his Mm’i expellees ;;.V,v very high, or¬ 
dered his cashier to let him have no more munc) than wh.it he 
should count when he received it. • Lcke. 

Flight of cashiers, or ntolis, he’ll never ;.v.;d ; 

Ami knows m> In-. ,es, while the mu-i is kind. Pojic, 

T<> Casiji'ei!. v.a. [casser, Fr- casxuie, Lat.] 

1. To discard : to dismiss liom a post, or«ti society, 
with reproach. 

Does’t not go well ? fiassio hath beaten thee, 

And then by that small hurt luist cashier’ll V a.sio. Shakxpsfirc. 

Seconds in Ihitions many times prove principals ; but many 
tie.es also the; prove cyphers, aiui are cashiered. Paeon. 

If 1 had omitted what he said, his thoughts and words being 
thus ctii/rcrnl in my bands, he had no longer Ins n l.uerctius. 

Jht/d; il. 

They have already raslncreil several of their followers as 
miuincer.. Addison, Freeholder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to lie cashier’d, 
tContrives, as he is hated, to be feai’ l. Sicijt. 

2. Il seems, in the following passages, to signify the 
same as to annul; to vacate: which is sufficiently 
agreeable to the (levitation. 

If we should find a futlift corrupting his son, or :i mother 
her daughter, we must charge the upon u peculiar anomaly and 
baseness of nature; if the name of nature may be allowed to 
that which seems to he niter ca /tiering of it, and deviation 
from, and a contradiction to, the common principles of hu¬ 
manity. South. 

Some cashier, or at least endeavour to invalii^ite, all other 
arguments, oral Ibrbid us to hearken to those proofs, as weak 
or fallacious. Loch. 

Ca'niioo.' v a. s. The gum or juice of a tree in the 
East Indies. 


CVsinu. n.s. [from To case.] 

1. The covering of any thing; that which is used for 

covering. * 

2. In Northumberland, dried cowdung, used for fuel, 
lias still the name of casings. 

God pei'uiittcddjim. to take other fuel, namely, cow’s dung, 
dried casings, tiPfKkc his bread with. 

Watertand, Script. Vinilie. iii. 94. 

CASK."I" v. s. [casque, Fr. cadns, Lat. Dr. Johnson 
says. But it may be from the Goth, has, a vessel.] 

1. A barrel; a,wooden vessel to stop up liquonr or pro¬ 
visions. 

The patient turning himself ubed. it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noise, like the rumbling of water i&j cask. v Harvey. 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 

And drink old sparkling Alban, or Setine, 


Whose title, and whose age, with mould o’ergtown, 

Tbe good old cask for ever keeps unknown. _ Dryden. 

j 2. It has cash in a kind of plural sense, to signify the 
fpinmndity or provision of casks. 

Great inconveniences grow by the bad cask being commonly 
so ill seasoned.and conditioned, as that a great part of the beer 
is ever lost and east away. Ralegh. 

To Cask.# i\ a. [from the noun.] To put into a 
cask; as, to rusk boor or wine. . 

Cask. ") v. s. [casque, Fr. cassis, Lat.] A helmet; 

Casquet. 3 armour for the head: a poetical word. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque * 

Of thy pemidou^cnemy. • Shakspcare. 

And these 

Sling weighty stones, when from afer they fight; 

Their casques are cork, a covering thick and light. Drytlm. 

Why dqg‘ lie load with darts » 

IPs trembling hands, and crush beneath r. cask ■> 

iiis wrinkled'brows? ’ , Addison. 

Ca'KET. a.s. [a diminutive of raissc, a chest, Fr. 

* cassc, C.7.V.W//C.J A small box or chest, for jewels, or 
tilings of particular value. 

They found him dead, and east into the streets, 

An empty casket, where the jewel, life, 

lfv some damn’d hand was robh’d, and la’en away. Str’xspeare. 

0 ignorant pour man ! what dost thou bear, 

Lock'd up within the carlet of thy breast? 

\\ hat jew els, and vvhatwidies hast thou there? J , 

What lieav’nly treasure in so weak a elicit ? Davies. 

Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock, 

That was the casket ofHcnv’u’s richest store. Milton. 

That htul by chance pack’d up his choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and sav’d only that. Otuiay. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. _ Pope. 

To Ca / sket.'}~ v. a. [from the noun.] To put into a 
casket. 

I have writ my letters, cash-led uiy treasure, and given order 
for our horses. Shakspcare. 

Casket them not up for holy reliipies. 

Sir M. Saltdys, Essays, (1634,) p. 133. 

To Cass.# v.a. [Fr. rawer.] Toqpitul; to dismiss; 
to make void. 

Seventhly, to cars all old and unfaithful bands, and entertain 
new. Jiitlcgli, Arts of Empire, p. j 4. 

Casnvmi n x'tii. 11. s. Au nroniatiek vegetable, being 
a species of galaas/al, brought from the Fust, a ner¬ 
vous and stomach ick simple. (Inina/. 

To C v*ssate. v.a. [casser, Fr. rafsare, low Lat. 1 To 
vacate ; to invalidate ; to make void ; to nullify. 

This opinion supcrscdis ;mrf causa tis thf ln*si iulJjiiiu w 
1A\ e. lifit/ on lh> t /v alien. 

Cassa'tiox. tt. s. [cassatia, Lat.] A making null or 
void. lint. 

Ca'ssavi. 7 H. .v. A plant. It. is cultivated in all the 

Ca'ssada. 5 warm parts of America, whete tjic root, 
tiller being divested ol its milky juice, is ground to 
Hour, and then n\ade into cakes ol bread. Ot this 
there are two sorts. The most common hns'ptirplish 
stalks, with the veins avid leaves of a purplish 
colour; but the stalks of the other are green, and 
the leaves of a lighter green. The lust sort is 
not venomous, even w hen the roots are fresh and 
full of juice; which the negroes frequently dig up, 

• v roast, and eat, like potatoes, without any ill elects. 

Miller. 

Ca'ssaware. Sec CassiowakV. 

Ca'ssia. n. s. A sweet spice mentioned by Moses, 
Ex. xxx. 24. as au ingredient in the composition of 
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the holy oil, which was to be vnade use of in the 
consecration of the sacred vessels of the tabernacle. 
This aronintick is said to be the bark of a tree jrery 
like cinnamon, and grows in the Indies without fAng 
cultivated. , Calmct. 

All thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia. 

Psalm xlv. 8. 

Ca'ssia. n. s. The name of a trey. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, 
divided into many cells by transverse diaphragms; 
in each of which is contained one hard seed, lodged, 
fo» the most part, in u clammy black substance, 
which is purgative. The flowers “have live leaves, 
disposed orbicularly. Miller. 

Ca'ssioon'V. or, S/ic/:aiit»r. n. x. [xtoerhas, Latin.] 
The name of a plant. *■ . 

CASSFNO. % v. s. A game at cards. 

Ca'ssiowary. ii. x.' A large bird of prey in the East. 
Indies. 

I lime a clear idea of the relation of 3 am and chick, between 
the two cassiowaries in St. James’s Park. I Mike. 

Ca'ssock.'J~ v. s. icasaquc , IV. cusac/t. Span.] 

1. Formerly part of the dress of a soldier; his loose 
outward coat; [casatpu-, hoqueton d’ anues, sairc, 
habit de*okhu. Roquefort.], 

Half of the which [soldiers) dare not shake the snow from 
off tlteir cassocks , lest they shake themselves to pieces. 

Shakspcurc, All's Well. 
He will never coine within the sign of it, the sight of a cas¬ 
sock, or a musket-rest again. 

It. Jnnsoii, Kerry Alan in his Humour. 

2. Part of the dress of a clergyman. 

Persons ecclesiastical may use any eotnely and scholar-like 
apparel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt; and that in pub¬ 
lics they go not in their doublet and hose, without coats or 
cassocks. ** Can. a>ul Can. /Ctrl. \) 74. 

What enemies were some ministers to pornques, to high- 
crowned or broad-brimnjed hats, to long cloaks and canonical 
coats; >and now to long cassocks, since the Scotch jump is 
looked 'upon ns tjjp more military fashion, and a luidgc of a 
northern and cold reformation 1 

Bp. Taylor, Arlif. Handsaw, p. 119. 
His scanty salary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and cassock, and now and then forced him to write 
some paper of wit or humour, or preach a sermon for ten shil¬ 
lings, to supply his necessities. Swift. 

Ca'ssweed. 11. s. A common weed, otherwise called 
shepherd’s pouch. 1 

To CAST.'}' v.a. prefer. east purticip. past. cast, 
[kasttv, Danish.] This is a word of multifarious 
and indefinite use. 

1. To throw with the hand. 1 

I rather chusc to endure the wounds of those darts, which 
envy casteth at novelty, than to go on safely and sleepily in the 
easy ways of ancient mistakings. Jta/rgh. 

They had compassed in his host, and cast darts at the people 
from morning till evening. 1 A Bur, vii. 80. 

Then east thy sword away, 

And yield thee to my mercy, or f strikfc. Dryden and Lee. 

2. To throw away, as useless or noxious. 

If thy right hand offend dice cut it off, and cast it from thee. 

3. To throw, ns from an engine. « 

tilings to cast stones. 

4*„To scatter by the hand: as, to cast acid. 

CVn/ tbe dust into the brook, ‘ 

5. To force by violence. 

Cast them into the red sea. 

Cast them into another land. 

6 . To shed. 

Nor shall your vine cast her fruit. 


Matthew. 

Citron. 

Dent ,, 
f 

Exodus. 
* ' Dent. 

Maiachx, 
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7. To throw from a high place. 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeiun, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. Shakspcare, Coriolanus, 

8. To throw as a net or snare. 

I speak foy your own profit, not that I may cast a snare upon 
you. I Cor. vii. 35. 

</. To drop; to let fall. 

They let down the boat into the sea, as though they would 
have cast anchor. Acts^ xxvii. 30. 

10. To throw dice, or lots. ,, 

And Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh. Josh, xviii. 10. 

11. To throw, in wrestling. 

And I think, being tbo strong for him, though he took my 
legs sometime, yet I made a shift lo cast him.' Shalspearc. 

12. To throw, as worthless or lutd’ul. 

His carcase was cast in the way. Citron. 

llis friends contend to embalm his body, his riicmit>S,,thnl 
thej may ant it to the dogs. Pope, Essay on Home,. 

i j. To drive by violence of weather. 

Ilowhcit we must he cast upon a certain island. Arts. 

Wlur, length of lauds, what ocean have you pass’d ? 

IVhat storms sustain’d’, and on wlnit shore been cast f Dry Jen. 

14. To emit. 

This fumes off in the calcination of the stone, and casts a 
sulphureous smell. Woodward. 

15. To bring suddenly or unexpectedly. 

Content themselves with that which was the irremediable 
error of former time, or the necessity of the present hath cast 
upon them. •>- lloolu r. 

16. To build by throwing up earth; to raise. 

And slMoting in the earth, casts up a mount of day. 

Spenser, F. <A. 

Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee. Luke. 

.The king of Assyria shall not come into this city, nor shuot 
an arrow there, nor come before it w ith shield, nor cast a hank, 
against it. 1 Kings, xi\. 3*. 

At length Barbarossa having cast up his trenches, landed 
fift y-four pieces of artillery for battery. Kiwllcs's History. 

iiarth-wornis will come forth, and mole, will cast up more, 
and fleas bite more, against rain. Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

17. To put into or out of any certain state, with the 
notion of descent, or depression: as, the king was 
cast from his throne. 

Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison. Matt. 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleep. Psalm lxxvi. 6 . 

18. To condemn in a criminal trial. 

But oh, that treacherous breast! to whom weak you 
Did trust our counsels, and we both nmy rue, 

Having his falsehood found too lale, ’twas he 

That made me cast you guilty, and you mo. Donne. 

. We take up with the most incompetent witnesses, nay, often 
suborn our pwu surmises and jealousies, that we may he suns to 
cast the unhappy criminal. (Joveriinwntsqf the Tongue. 

He could not, in this forlorn ease, have made use of the very 
last plea of a cast criminal; nor so much as have cried, Mercy I 
Lord, mercy! : South. 

There then we met; both try’d, and both were cast, 

And this irrevocable sentence past. ’ \ ■' Dryden. 

19. To overcome or defeat in a law-suit, [from 
'rasM | Fr.] 

The northern men were agreed, and, in effect, all the 'other, 
to cast our London cscheator. Cantdeit’s Remains. 

Were the case referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be cast. Decay of Piety, 

20. To defeat. 

No martial project to surprise, 

Can ever be attempted twice; 

Nor east design serve afterwards, ' 

As gamesters tear their losing cards. ~ Hudibras. 

2 1. To cashier. 

Yon arc but now cast in his mood, a punishment more in 
’policy thajtfo malice t, even so as one .would beat his offence* 
less jog, to affright attimpfi^ipus ljon, * Shahsgeart, 

12. To leave behind in a race. 
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In short, so swift your judgments turn and wind, 

You cast «ur fleetest wits a mile behind. Drydcn. 

23- To shed; to let fall; to lay aside; to moult; to 
change for new. 

Our chariot lost her wheels, their points our spears. 

Hie bird of emptiest her chief feather rant. Fairfax. 

Of plants sonic arc green all winter, others.e/wt their leaves. 

Ki BarCm, Nat. Hint. 

The patting of the skin is, by the ancients, compared to 
the breaking Of the sccinjdiue, or eawl, but not rightly; for 
that were to rhake every casting of the skin a new birth : 
and besides, the seeundine i\ but a general cover, not shaped 
according to the parts, but the skm is shaped according to the 
parts. The creatures that cost the skin, are the snake, the 
viper, the grasshopper, the lizard, the silkworm, Bacon. 

O fertile head, which every year 
Could such a crop of wonders bear ! 

\yfjicl) might it never have been cast. 

Each year’s growth added to the last, * 

These lofty branches had supplyM 

The earth’s hold sons prodigious pride. Waller. 

The waving harvest bends beneath his blast, * , 

The forest shakes, the groves their honours cast. Drydcn. 

From heme, my lord, ami love, I thus conclude. 

That though iny homely ancestors were rude. 

Mean as ] am, yet mav 1 have the grace * 

To makn you father of a generous race; • 

And noble then am I, when l begin. 

In virtue clotli'd, to cast the rags of sin. Drydcn. 

The ladies hat c been in a kjpd of moulting season, hin mg 
vast great quautitiei of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced the 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. Aildsum. 

24. To lay aside, as fit to be used or worn no longer. 

So may cast poets write; there’s no pretension 
To argue loss of wit, from loss of pension. Drydcn. 

lie has ever been of opinion, that giving rust clothes to he 
worn by valets, has a vt ry ill ellect upon little minds. Addison. 

25. To have abortions; to bring forth before the 
time. 

Illy ewes ami thy slie-goats have not cast their young. 

* Genesis, xxxi. "S. 

16. To make to preponderate; to decide by over- 

1 balancing; to give overweight. 

Which being inclined, not constrained, contain within 
themselves the casting act, and a power to command the eon- 
elusion. Brown, Tulg F.rr. 

How much interest casts the balance in cases dubious. 

South. 

I.ifc and death arc equal in themselves, 

That which could cast the balanre, is thy falsehood. Drydcn. 

Not many years ago, it so happened, that a cobler had 
the casting vote for the life of a criminal, which he very 
graciously gave, on the merciful side. Addison on Italy. 

„ Suppose vour ry es sent equal-rays 
Upon two instant pots of ale. 

In this sad state, your doubtful choice 

Would never have the casting voice. Prior. 

a "7. To compute; to reckon; to calculate; as locust 
an account; token from the old way of computing 
by counters'. 

Wlmt the pope hath lost since printing began, leL^im cast 
his counters. Fore’smfartyrs. 

■ Hearts, tongues, figure, scribes, hards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, uumber, ho! 

His love to Antopy. Shakspcarc. 

Here is now smith’s note for shoeing and plow-irons. — 
Let it. be vast and paid. Shakspcarc. 

You cast th’ event of war, my noble lord, 

And summ’d th’ account of chance, before you said, 

Let us make head. Shakspcarc. 

Thabest way to represent to life the manifold use of friend- ’ 
ship, is to cast and see how many things there are, which a 
man cannot do himself. Bacon, Essays. 

I have lately been casting in my thoughts UmscvwwI un¬ 
happinesses of life, *nd comparing Infelicities of old age to 
those of infancy. '■* * , Addison. 

28. To contrive; to plan out. 
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The cloister facing the South, is covered with vines, and 
would have been proper for an orangcshousc j and had, I doubt 
not, been cast for that purpose, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now. Temple, 

29. To judge; to consider in order to judgement; 
borrowed from the old medical custom of judging 
the disorder by the inspection of urine, as, to cctsf 
the tauter; or from the astrological practice of 
calculation ; as, to cast a nativity. P 

If thou eould’st, doctor, rasl 
Ttie water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to n sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee. ,, Shakspcarc. 

I had it of n Jew, and a great rabhf, 

Who every morning cast his cup of white-wine 
With sugar, and by the residence i’ the bottom 
Would make report of any chtonick malady. 

* It. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 

Peace, brother, he not ovei»exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils! ‘ MBlon, Com. 

30. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our pacts in thetother world will be new cast, and mankind 
will he there ranged in different stations of superiority. 

Aildisnn. 

31. To glance; to direct: applied to the eye or mind. 

A losel w andcring by the way. 

One that to bounty never cast his mind; 

Ne thought of heav,’n ever did assay, 

His baser breast. ' . Spenser. 

’Zclmanes’s languishing countenance, with crossed arms, and 
sometimes cast up eyes, she thought to have an excellent grace. 

Sidney. 

As he past along. 

How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me! Shakspcarc. 

Begin, auspicious boy, to rasl aliout 
Thy infitnt eyes, and, with a smile, thy mother single out. 

Drydcn, Virgil. 

Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the sun, 

And orient science, at a birth begun. Pope, Dnnciad. 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on the top of 
it, Vast thy eyes eastward, said he^and tell me what thou secst. 

Addison. 

32. To found; to form by running in a mould. 

When any such curious work of silver is to be cast, M re¬ 
quires that the impression of hairs, or very slender lines, 1)6 
taken off by the metal, it is not enough that the silver be 
barely melted, but it must be kept a considerable while in a 
strong fusion. 

How to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast. 

Instruct the artist. Waller. 

Tie father's grief restrain’d his art; 

He price essay’d to cast his son in gold, 

Twice from his hands he dropp’d the forming mould, Drydcn. 

33. To melt metal into figures. 

You* croud, he might reflect, yon’ joyful croud 
With restless rage wodhl pull my statue down. 

And cast the brass anew to his renown. Prior. 

This was but as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the dross, and 
then cast the mass again into a new mould. Burnet, Theory. 

34. To model; to form by rule. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the common measure 
of the depth of the sea, if it were cast into a channel of an 
equal depth every w-here. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical studies, 
some have been tempted to cast all their logical, their metaphy¬ 
sical, and their theological and moral learning into this 
method. 1 , Watts, Logiclc, 

35. To coirynunicate by reflection or emanation. 

So bright a splendour, so divine a grace, 

. The glonous Daphnis casts on his illustrious race. Drydcn. 
We mav happen to find a fairer light cast over the some scrip¬ 
tures, and see reason to uiter our sentiments even in some 
points of moment. Waits, on the Blind 

3 6. To yield, or give up, without reserve or con¬ 
dition. 

4 * 
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The reason of mankind cannot suggest any solid ground of 
satisfaction, but in making God our friend, and in wirrying a ■ 
conscience so clear, us may encourage us, with confidence,- to 
cast ourselves upon him. South. 

37. To inflict, or throw. 

The world is apt to cast great blame on thoso who have an 
indiflerency for opinions, especially in religion. Locke. 

38. To cast aside. To dismiss as useless or incon¬ 
venient. 1 41 

I have bought 

Golden opinion from all sort of people. 

Which would be worn now in their newest glo.is, 

rjot Chst tuide so soon. Shakspcarc. 

39. To cast away. To shipwreck. • 

Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting with a storm, 
it thrust John Thomas upon the islands to the South, where he. 
Jwas met awn;/. Ralegh, Essays. 

•His father Philip had, by like mishap, been like torhave been 
east awn;/ upon the coast of jingland. 

, Knollcs, History of the Turks. 

With pity mov’d, for others cast away 
On rocks of hope and fears. Roscommon. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow, * * 

And cast our hopes away, 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 

Sit careless at a play. Dorset. 

40. To cast away. To lavish; to waste in profusion; 
to turn to no use. 

They that want means to nourish children, will abstain from 
marriage; or, which is all one, they cast away their bodies 
upon rich old women. Aalcgh, Essays. 

France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away f 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? Shakspcarc. 

He might be silent, and not cast away 
His sentences in vain. B. Jonson. 

O Marcia, O my sister, still there’s hope! 

Our father will not cast away a life, 

So needful to us all, and to "his country. Addison, Cato. 

41. To cast away. To ruin. 

It is no impossible thing for states, by an oversight in some 
one act or treaty between them and their potent opposites, 
utterly to cast away themselves for ever. Jlooker. 

42. To cast bach. /To put behind. 

Your younger feet, while mine cast back with age 
Game lagging after. Milton, S. A. v. 336. 

43. 7 b cast by. To reject or dismiss, with neglect 
or hate. 

Old Capulct, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 

' Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. Shakspcarc. 

. When men, presuming themselves to be the only masters of 
right reason, cast by the votes and opinions of the rest of man¬ 
kind, as not worthy of reckoning. Locke. 

44. To cast down. To deject; to depress the inintf. 

Wc’rc not the first* 

Who with best meaning, have incurr’d the worst ; 

For thee, oppressed king, I am cast down ; 

Myself could else outfrown false fortunes frown. Shakspcarc. 

The best way will be to let him see you are much cast down, 
and afflicted, for the ill opinion he entertains of you. Addison. 

45. To cast forth. To emit. 

He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Leba¬ 
non, Ilosea, xiv. 3. 

46. To cast forth. To ejact. 

I cast firth all the household stidf. Hehcm. xiii. 8. 

They last me forth into the sea. Jtptak, i. 12. 

47. To cast off. To discard ; to put away. 

The prince will, in the perfectness of time, « 

Cast ojf his followers. . >•’. Shakspcarc. 

Cast me not ojf in the time of old age. Psatm lxxi. 9. v 

He led me on to mightiest deeds,— 

But now hath cast me of, as never known. Milton, S. A. 

How ! not calraun father? I see preferment alterHTiBan 
strangely; this rriKw serve me for’an use of instruction, to cast 
my tutiieY, wholl am great. , ftryden. 
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I long to clasp that haughty maid, 

And bend her stubborn virtue ta my passion: 

When 1 have gone thus for; I’d oast her off. Addison. 

48. T<> cast off. To reject. : 

It is not to. be imagined, that a whole society of ipen should 
publickly and professedly disown, and cast, off a rule, which 
they could not but be infallibly certain was ilftaw. Locke. 

49. To cast off'. To disburden one’s self of., . 

All conspired in one to cast off their subjection to the crown 
of England. ' Spenseri State of Ireland. 

This makclh them, through an unweariuble desire of receiv¬ 
ing instruction, to cast off the oare of those very affairs, which 
do most concern their estihc. Hooker, Preface. 

The true reason why any man is an atheist, is because he i» 
a wicked man: religion 'would curb him in his lusts; and 
therefore he casts it off, and puts all the scorn upon it he can. 

TiUyUm. 

Coiupnny^in any action, gives credit and countenance to 
the agent; and so much as tile sinner gets of this, so much lie 
casts off of shame. South. 

We see they lies cr fail to exert themselves, and to cast off the 
oppression, when they feel the weight of it. Addison. 

50. To cast off. To leave behind. 

Away lie scours cross the fields, casts off the dogs, and gains 
a wood; hut, pressing through a thicket, the bushes held him 
bv the horns, tfl the hounds came in, and plucked him down. 

1 ' Estrange. 

51. To cast off. [huntings term.]* To let go, or set 
free: as, to cast iff tneljdogs. 

52. To cas/ t out. To reject; to turn out of doors. 

Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, no father own¬ 
ing it. Shakspcarc. 

53. To cast out. To vent; to speak; with some inti¬ 
mation of negligence or vehemence. 

Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against tiie lords and sovereigns of tlic world? Addison. 

54. To cast up. To compute; to calculate. 

Some writers, in casting up the goods most desirable in life, 
have given them this rank,— health, beauty, and riches. 

Temple 

A man who designs to build, is very exact, as he supposes, in 
casting up the cost beforehand ; but, generally speaking, he is 
mistaken in his account. Drydeii. 

55. To cast up. To vomit; to throw up. 

The wicked arc like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt. Isaiah, lvii. 20. 

Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him. 

That thou provok’st thyself to cast him up P Shakspcarc. 

Their villainy goes against my weak stomach, and therefore - 
I must cast it up. Shakspeare. 

Q, that in time Rome did not cast 
Her errours up, this fortune to prevent ! V. Jonson. 

Tuy foolish errour find; 

Cast up the poison that infects thy mind. Dryden. 

5 6. To cast upon. To refer to; to resign to. 

If things were cast upon this issue, that God should never 
prevent sin, till man deserved it, the be#,Would sin mid sin 
forever. * S', South. 

To CAST.’f” r. n. 

1. To ctjfrtrivo; to turn the thoughts. 

Then closely as he might, he cast to leave 
The court, not asking any pass or leave. Spenser 

From that day forth, I cast in careful mhad, 

To seek her out with labour and long time. t w Spenser. 

We have three that bend themselves, looking into the expe¬ 
riments of their fellows, and cast about how to draw out of 
them things of use and practice for man’s life and knowledge. 

Bacon,.;Hew Atlantis. 

• But first he easts to change bis proper shape; ' 

0 Which else might work him danger or delay. Milton, P. L. 

As u.fox, with hot pursuit 
Chas’d through a warren, cast about 

To save hisWedit. v ^ $ HmlAtras. 

All events, called casual, mnapg inanirtjatc bodies, are me¬ 
chanically produces! according to the determinate figures, tex- 
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tures, anil motlonrof those bodies, which arc not conscious of 
their own operations, nor contrive and cast about howto bring 
such events to pass. Bentley. 

This way and that I cast to save my friends, 

Till one resolve my varying counsel ends. _ Pope. 

а. To adit)it of,, a form, by casting or melting.' 

It comes at tno first fusion into, a mass that is immediately 
malleable,'and will not run thin,- «$> as to cast and mould, un¬ 
less mix&i with poorer ore, or cinders. Woodward on Fossils. 

3. To warp; \o growtiut of form. 

Stuff is said to cast or warp, when, by its own drought, or 
moisture of the air, or other urcident, it alters its flatness nnd 
straightness. " Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 

4. To vomit. 

The hound turnydo agen to liis castyng, and a sowe is 
wgischcn in walewing in fenne. U'icUffe, 2 Pet. ii. 

'.These verses too, u poison on ’em, I caniuit abide ’em, they 
make me ready to cast, by the bunks of IlClicoti. 

B. Jonton, Poetaster. 

5. To cast about. To contrive; to look for # mcans. 

Inanimate bodies are not conscious of their own opera- • 

tions, nor contrive and cast about to bring such events to pass. 

Bentley, Sena. 

б . To cast about. .To turn about. • 

The people that Islunuel had carried avjpy captive from 
Mizpah cast about and returned, and went into Johanan. 

» Jcrcm. xti. 14. 

Cast.’!' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of casting or throwing; a throw. 

So when a sort of lusty shepherds throw • 

The bar by turns, and none the rest outgo 
So far, but that the rest are measuring casts. 

Their emulation and their pastime lasts. I jailer. 

2. The thing thrown. 

Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 

A cast of dreadful dust will soon allay. Dryilen, Pirg. 

3. State of any thing cast or thrown. 

In his own instance of easting ambs-ace, though it partake 
more of contingency than of freedom; supposing the positure 
of the part/s hand, who did throw the dice; supposing the 
figure of the table, and of the dice themselves; supposing the 
measure offeree applied, and supposing all other things which 
did concur to the production of that cast, to be the very same 
they were, there is no doubt but, in this case, the cast is ne¬ 
cessary. Bp. ItramhaWs Answer lo Hobbes. 

Plato compares life to a game at tables; there what cast we 
shall have is not in our power, but to manage it well, that is. 

Xiorris. 

4. Matincr of throwing. 

.Some harrow their ground over, and smv wheat or rye on 
it with a broad cast ; some only with a single cast, and some 
with a double. Mortimer . 

5. The space through which any thing is thrown. 

And he was withdrawn from them about a stone’s east, and* 
kneeled down and prayed. St. Lube, xxii. 41. 

6 . A stroke; a touch. 

Some muttering at the anltar, and an other sort jettyng up 
and down to wayte when my Ladie shall be ready to see a 
caste of their office. 

Confutation of N. Shaxtau, (154/1,) stfm. G? vi. 

W« have them all with one voice for giving him a cast of 
their court prophefy. South. 

Another cast of their politicks, was that of endeavouring to 
impeach an innocent lady, for her faithful and diligent service 
of the queen. Swift. 

This was a cast of Wood’s politicks; for his information was 
wholly-false and groundless. Swift. 

7. Motion of the eye; direction of the eye. 

Pity causetli sometimes tears, and a flexion or cast of the * , 
eye aside; for pity is but grief in another's behalf; the east of 
tile eye is a gesture of aversion, or lotlmcss, to behold the 
object of pity. Bam#, Nat. Hist. 

A man shall be sure to Jinvc a cast of their eye to warn him 
before they give him a cast of their naturtf to betray him. j 
' 6 South. I 
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If any man desires to look on this doctrine of gravity, let 
him turn the first cast of his eyes on what wc have said of fire. 

* Digby on the Soul. 

There hold in holy passion still. 

Forget thybdf to marble, till, 

With a Sad Itoden downward cast. 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. Millon, 11 Pens. 

They are the best epitomes in the world, and let you see,' 
with one cast of ^n eye, the substance of above an hundred 
P a K < "’ > Addison on 'Ancient Medals, 

8 . He that squint* is said popularly to have a cast with 
Ills eye. 

9. The throw of dice. 

• Were it good, . 

To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast; to set so rich a main 

On the nice hazard of some doubtful hour ? Shakspoare. 

to. Venture from throwing»dice; chance from the faH 
of dice. 

When you have brought them to tlic very last cast, they will 
oiler to come to you, and submit themselves. 

, Sjtenser on Ireland. 

With bdtter grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field, 

Thau venture all his fortune at a cast, 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lose at last. Dryden. 

Will you turn recreant at the last cast ft Dryden. 

In the last war, has it not sometimes been an Oven cast, 
w hether the army slinqld march this way or that way ? South. 

11. A mould ; a form. 

The whole would have been an hcroick poein, but in another 
cast anti figure, than any that ever hail been written before. 

, Prior. 

12. A shade ; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mass, grey, with a cast of green, iu which the talky 
matter makes the greatest part of the mass. Woothvard. 

The qualities of blond in a healthy stute are to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the serum ought to be without any 
greenish cast. Arbutluwt on Aliments. 

13. Extcriour appearance. 

The nutive hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Shaktpeare. 

New names, new dressings, and the modern cast, • 

Some seeiics, some persons alter’d, und^outfuc’d 

The world. Sir J. Denham. 

14. Manner; air; mien. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering depressions, 
mid something of a neat cast of verse, are properly^he dress, 
gems, or loo>e ornaments of poetry. Pope, Letters. 

Neglect not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
sometimes the very cast of the periods; neither omit or con- 
foinftl any rites or customs of antiquity. Pope on Homer. 

15. A‘flight; a number of huwlcs dismissed from the 

fist. 

* A cast of merlins there was besides, which, flying of a gallant 
height, would beat the, birds that rose, down unto the bodies, 
as falcons w ill do wild fowl ovi r a river. Sidney. 

16. [Costa, Spanish.] A breed ; a race; a species. 

Many of the Indian casts will not drink out of the same cup, 

nor feed out of the same dish with u person deemed impure; 
and they hold all such [impure] except tin ir own fraternity. 

Bryant, sine. MythoL 

17. [Cast, Welsh.} A trick. 

I have detected his untrue meaning, revealed nis juggling 
castes, and by his own authoiirs opened clearly their meaning 
much contrarie to his assertion. 

Marfin, Marriage of Prieilt,{ij 54) LL.L 

18. The net of casting metal. 

Such daijy cast of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart for implements of wnr. Shahspeare, Hamlet, 

CA'sTANBT.-f* 11. s. [caslaneta, Span, diminiu of the 
I.at. castanca, a clicsnut; the dancers shells arc 
said to resemble the shells of a cAesmtf.] A small 
shell of ivory, or hard wood, winch dancers rattle i* 
their hands. 
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If there hail been words enow between them, to have ex¬ 
pressed provocation, they had gone together by the ears like a 
pair ut'castanets. Congreve's Way qf the World. 

CVstaway. n. s. [from cast and away.] A person 
lost, or abandoned, by Providence ; any tiling 
thrown away. v * 

Neither given any leave to search in particular who arc the 
heirs ot this kingdom of God, who castaways. Hunter. 

Lest that by any means, when I have peached to others, l 
myself should be a castaway. l Cor. ix. 17. 

Ca'staway. adj. [from the subst.] Useless; of no 
value, 

,, We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vassal and slave of 
death, or only renientbcr, nt our rm/nHxyyMeisurc, the impri¬ 
soned immortal soul. Bategh, History. 

CU'sted. The pm I triple preterite of cast, but impro- 
. perly, and found perlwps only in the following 

passage. 

When the mind is quickened, out of doubt. 

Tin' organs, though defunct and dead before. 

Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 

With rusted slough and fresh legerity. * Shakspeare. 

CA'STE L L A N.'f" n.s. [ custdlano. , Span.] The 
captain govermmr, or constable of a castle. 

These are the rights which belong to Robert Fitzwalter, 
easlellunof London. Blount's Anr. Tenures, p. 116. 

Walter, Films Other, was castellan of Windsor, assumed his 
surname froth it, and was ancestor to flic lords Windsor. 

Kr/linni, Domesday Book, p. 35. 
Ca'stellaWY.' j' n.s. [from castellan.'] The lordship 
belonging to a castle; the extent of its land and 
jurisdiction. 

Earl Alan has within lii< easleUany, or the jurisdiction of his 
castle, 100 manors, all hut one. 

Krllittm, Domesday Book. p. 147. 
Castellated, adj. [from castle.'} Inclosed within a 
building, as a fountaiivor cistern castellated. Diet. 
Caste i.la'ti on.# ». s. [low Lai. castcllatio .] The 

act of building a housjp, or of fortifying a house and 
rendering it a castle. Not now in use. 

Ca'ster.'I' n. s. [from To cast.'] 

I. A thrower ; lie that casts. 

If, with this throw, the strongest raster vye. 

Still, further still, 1 hid the discus fly. Pope. 

7 . A calculator; a man tjiat calculates fortunes, 
Dr. Johnson sua s ; but our old lexicography says, a 
caster- of ail account. I lit fact. 

Did any of them set up for a rash r of fortunate figure*, what 
might he liotget by his predictions 'i Addison. 

Ca'ster.# n. s. [from the verb.] A small wheel, the 
axis of which is fixed to a swivel, that it may move 
more easily in any direction. . 

Casti x’icati on.# n. s. [from the Lat. cast us anti 
Jacio.] Chastity. 

Let no impure spirit defile the virgin purities and eastifica- 
lions of the soul. 

. „ ?¥ ■ Taylor, Seru.nl GiJdcu Grove, 1 S jy, p. 216. 

To CA'STIGAT&f’ v. a. [casligOj Lat.] To chas¬ 
tise; to - chasten; to correct; to punish. 

If thou didst put this sour cqld habit on, 

To castigate thy pride, ’twcrc wed I. Shakspeare. 

These lower powers we worn, and wearied out, by the toil¬ 
some cxereisc of dragging about and managing such a load of 
ftpxh; whereof being so castigated, they we duly attempered to 
the more easy body of air again. * 

Glanvdtc, 'Pre-ex. of Souls, eh. 14. 

• Ahuvu a year ago, reflecting upon some passages of St.iiierom, 

, -that he \nd adjusted and castigated the then Latin Vulgate to 
rite beat Greek exemplars, &e. Bentley, Let. p. 137. 

CAA’ritjAfcnoN. n. s. [from To castigate.] 

I irFdjmfic; discipline. 

- to 
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This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty; fasting and prayer. 

With castigation, exercise devout. Shakspeare. 

2. Punishment; correction. J 

Their cast i/rttl ions were accompanied with encouragements ; 

which care was taken, to keep me from looking upon as were 
compliments. V Boyle. 

3. Emendation; repressive remedy. 

The ancients had these conjectures touching thesa floods and 
conflagrations, so as to frame them into an I hypothesis for the 
castigation of the excesses of generation. flafe. 

Ca'stj gator.# n.s. [Lat.] lie who makes an 
emendation or correction. 

The Latin casligator hath observed, tliut the Dutch copy is 
corrupted and faulty here#, 

Barnevelt's Apology with Marginal!Castigations, (i6l8)F. ii. b. 
CaVitoatory. adj. [from castigate.] Punitivp, ,m 
order to »;ne%lmeut. * 

There were other ends of penalties inflicted, cither proba¬ 
tory, casiigatory, or exemplary. Bramhatl against Hobbes. 

( Ca'stinc.:* h. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of throwing an arrow, dart, or javelin. 

+ Huloef. 

2. Contrivance.* "V , 

Distri/mlio it that useful casting of all rooms for office, en¬ 
tertainment, or pleasure. IVotton, litem, of Architecture. 

Ca'sti no-net. n.s. [from casting and net.] A net 
to be thrown into the water; not placed and left. 
Casting-nets did rivers bottoms sweep. May's Virgil. 

CA' STLE.'f' n. s. [ caslcllum , Lat. captel, Sax.] 

1. A strung house, fortified against assaults. 

The castle of Macduff, I will Mirpvi.se. Shakspeare. 

2. Crstles in the air. [chateaux d'F.spagne, Fr.] Pro¬ 
jects without reality. 

'These were hilt like castles in the air, and in men’s fancies, 
vainly imagined. Ualegb, History of the World. 

Do not our great reformers use 
This sidrophel to forebode news; 

To write of victories next, year. 

And casta s taken y et i the air \ J II11 dibrut, ii, iii. 

Castle-builder.# n.s. A fanciful projector; he 
who builds castU-s in the air. 

The poe.ts—are the greatest castle-builders in the world. 

Student, i. zzy. 

Ca'sTRE-BUILDING.# II. S. 

Casllc-bui/dingt or the science of aerial architecture, is of 
much too vague a nature to be comprehended in a concise, 
regular definition: hut, tor the sake of custom and method, J 
define it to he the craft of erecting baseless fabricks in the 
air,, and peopling them vvitli proper notional inhabitants for 
the employ nient and improvement of the understanding, 

*■ Student, i. zij. 

Ca'stle-crownkd.# adj. [from castle and amen.] 
' Crowned or tupped with a castle* 

It was my chance in walking all alone, 1 1 

That ancient castle-crowned hill to scale.,. 

Mir. foe Mag. p. 776. 
Ca'stle soar. 11. s. [I suppose corrupted IV0111 Cost tie 
s<tap.]f A kind of soap. 

I have a letter’from a so.ip-l>oiler, desiring me to Write upon 
the present duties on Castle soap. Addison. 

C v'sTLEO.*j~ adj. [from casllc.] Furnished with castles. 

The horses neighing by the wind is blown,^ 

And castled elephants o’t rlook the town. Dryden. 

The groves and castled cliffs appear 
Invested all in radiance clear. T. Warlon, Ode XI. 

Ca'stleguard.# n. s. [old Fr. castelegdrrle , “ le 
, ' service de garde oil de guet que doit un vassal d son 
seigneur.” Lacoinbc.] One of the feudal tenures. 

One specie; of knight-service was caslleguttrd, differing from 
it in nothing; but that whoever held hyr that tenure, performed 
his service within ,|Jie realm, and without limitation to any 
certain tern. Ld. Lyttelton* 
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Ca'stlery, or Ca'stelry.# n. s. [from castle .] The 
custody or government of a castle. 

The sail) Hubert mid hi*. heir* ought to be and aie chief ban¬ 
ner bearers of London in fee, for thn caslclry, which he and Ins 
ancestors have, of BaymirdV castle in the siiidvity. • - 

Itlounl, Anr. Tenures, p. 116. 
CYsTi.ET.jfc n. s. A sninil castfc. 

Ther^was in it a nutlet of stone and brick. 

. la-land's Itinerary. 

Ca'steeward. n.s. [fftim castk' and wart/.] 

An imposition laid upon such of the king’s subjects, as dwell 
within a certain compass of itny castle, toward the maintenance 
of such ns watch and ward the castle. (lined. 

CVsTLiNU. n.s. [front cast.'] .Anabortive. 

We should rather rely upon the urine of a era Wing's bladder, 
a resolution of crabs eyes, or a second distillation of urine, as 
Hehnont tmth commended, yfirmcn, 1 'ii/g. Errs, 

CAVroit, or .Chester, arc derive# from the Sax. 
ccajrep, a city, town, or castle ; and that from the 
Latin castnnn ; the Saxons cliu.'ing to fix in such 
places of strength and figure* as the Romans had 
before built, or fortified. Gibson’s Camden. 

CYs roit. n. a. [castor, l,al.] • 

r. A beaver. ' See Beaver. • 

Like hunted castor* con-cions of their store, 

Tln-ir waylaid wealth to Norway's coast they bring. Drydni. 
2. A line Ititl made of llie^iur of a beuver. 

Castor OH.* An oil extraett'd from a tree called by 
the Americans l’ahna Chrisli, growing hi the VC'cst 
Indies. It is very strong, and an excellent purga¬ 
tive in medicine. 

C.rsron and POLLUX. [In meteorology.] A"fiery 
m >teor, whieli appears sometimes sticking to a [.art 
of the ship, in form of one, two, or even three or 
four balls. When one is seen alone, it is called 
Helena, which portends the severest part of the 
storm to be yet behind; two are denominated 
Castor anil Pollux, and sometimes Tyndarides, 
which portend a cessation of tlie storm. Chambers. 
CAS TCP li UM. n. s. [from castor. In pharmacy.] 
A liquid matter inclosed in bags or purses, near the 
anus of the castor, falsely taken for his testicles. 

* Chambers. 

Ca'stoky.# n.s. [from rastorenm.'] Probably the oil 
drawn from castnrcum, and used in the preparation 
of colours. 

Polidi’t ivory, 

Which running craftsman hand hath overlaid * 

With fay re vermilion or pure castor//. 

Spmscr, F. Q. ii. is. 41, 
Castk ymkta'tion. j~ it. s. [old l'V. castrametatiou, 
from enstra mrU/r, Lat.] The art or practice of 
encamping. '* 

Between l.’hadlington and Sarcsdcn is also an immentioned 
camp, either Saxon or Danish, for both arc concerned it*, this 
question; and their ciistnimitutiou, even under the most prac- 
■ ticublc and commodious circumstances of ground, is sometimes 
ambiguous. Wort on, Ilist.of Kiddingtou, p. 50. 

To CA'STRATE.'f' v. a. [caslro , Lat.] 

I . To geld. 

Origcn—having read that scripture, “ There be some that 
castrate themselves lor the kingdom of (iod,” which was but 
a parabolical speech, he did really, and therefore foolishly, 
castrate himself. * „ 

Up. Morton, Discharge 0/ Imputations, <Jc. p. x,;8. 

2 . To take away the obscene [tarts of a writing, 
I)r. Johnson says. It means to take away any 
part of a -publication; as, a castrated set of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles means a copy, which wants a 


considerable portion that had once been published 
in it, and has been removed. It rheans also, in a 
general Sense, to take awfty. 

. Yc rn.it rate the desires of the Hcsli, and shall ohtcinc a move 
ample, .rewardc of grace in heaven. 

* Marlin , Marriage of Priests, (1554) Y. i. b. 

Castka'tion. n. s. [from castrate.] The act of geld- 
ing. 

The largest 
tick vessel- in 

Carter iL.'j* 

CVstkf.l. 

But there is 
That hovers over her, and dares tier daily ; 

Some flickring slave. Drama, autl Ft. Pilgrim. 

That uir of hope has blasted many an airry of nostrils like 
yourself , If. ./onion, Staple of Peius. 

Cast hex, si \x. adj. [castrensis, Lat.] Belonging to a 
camp. . Diet. 

GA'Sl'AL adj. [casnct, Fr. from casus, Lat.] Acci¬ 
dental; arising front chance; depending upon 
chance; not certain. 

The revenue of Ireland, both certain and casual, did not rise 
unto ten thou-and pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

That which seemeth most casual and subject to fortune, is 
yet disposed by the ordinance of find. Da/cgh, History. 

Whether/bund, where casual fire 
Ha*l wasted woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton, P. L. 

The commissioners entertained thcmselvcr, by the fire-side, 
in general anil casual discourses. Clarendon. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by casual emer¬ 
gency, and have been the work- of time and chance, rather 
than of philosophy. (ilanullc. 

The expenees of some of them always exceed their certain 
annual income; hut seldom their casual supplies. I call them 
casual, in compliance with the common form. A/terbury. 

CVsr.u.LY. ttdv. [from casual.] Accidentally; with¬ 
out design, or set purpose. 

do, hid my woman * 

Search for n jewel, that too casually 

Hath left mine arm. Shakspcare. 

Wool new shorn, laid casually upon a vessel of verjuice, had 
drunk up the verjuice, though tile vessel was without any flaw. 

Hacon. 

I should have acquainted iuy judge with one advantage, and 
which I now first tally remeirfber. jjryden. 

Ca staeness. it. s. [from castuil.] frAccidontalness. 
Ca'swai.tv. ii. s. [from casual.] 

1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, not de¬ 
sign. 

* With move patience men endure the lo*w - that befall lli-ni 
bymer c i 'firrlly, tluyi the damages which it.rv sustain by in¬ 
justice. Da/cgh, Essays. 

That Octavius Cie-ar should shift hi- camp that irg!it that it 
happened to lie took hi the enemy, was a mere t as mil 1 :/ ; yet. 
it preserved a person, who lived to establish a total alteration 
of government in the imperial city of the world. * South. 

2 . Chance flint produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the vve.'Vher on the outward wall, 

Ev’n m the force ami road of casualty. ‘Shakspcare. 

It i- observed in particular nations, that, within the space of 
two or three hundred years, notwithstanding all casualties, the 
number of men doubles. Burnet's Theory, 

We find one rnsnaUt) in our bills, of which, though there be 
daily talk, there is little effect. (iraunVs Dills of Mortality. 

CA'NLTST. s. t [casuislc, Fr. from casus, Lat] 
One that studios and settles cases of conscience. 

The judgement of any casuist, or learned divine, concerning 
the state of n man’s soul, is not sufficient to give him confi¬ 
dence. South. 

You can scarce see a bench of porters without two or three 
casuists in it, that will settle you the rights of princes. Addison . 


needle should he used, in taking up the sperma* 
castration. Sharp's Surgery. 

| n. s. A kind of hawk. , 

i soother in the wind, some rattrel * • 
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Who shall decide, when doctor* disagree,, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? Pope. 

To CYsrrsT.# r. n. [from the noun.] To phty.thc 
casuist. 

We never leave subtilizing and casuisting, .till we IMte 
straitened and pared that liberal path into a fnzor’s edge to 
walk on. Milton, Doct. Sid Uis. of Divorce, ii. jo. 

CAsi:i'sTiCAL.-f* adj. [from casuist .] Relating to 

cases of conscience; containing the doctrine re¬ 
lating to cases. v 

What arguments they ha\c to beguile poor, simple, unstable 

> souls syth, I Jujow not j but surely the practical, casuistical, 
that, is, the principal, vtjal part of their religion savours verv 
little of spirituality. " '• South. 

"f here is a generation of men, who have framed their easuisti- 
.cyfUlivinity to a perfect compliance with all the corrupt affec¬ 
tions of a man’s nature. South, Scrrn. ii. 393. 

CjA'surSTKY. ?/. s. [from 'casuist .] The science of a 
casuist; the doctrine of ,cases of conscience. 

Thi, concession would not pass for good casuistry in these 
ages. Pope, Odyssey, Nate*. 

Mornlity, by her false guardians drawn,' 

Chicane in furs, and casuistry in lawn. Pope, Dunciad. 

CAT.-f- n. s. [katz, Teuton: chat, Fr. cat, .Sax. old 
Fr. cat ; has Bret, 'cat ; low Lat. caius, colitis. 
The Persian also is chat. See Sir T. Herbert’s 
Trav.p. 317.] A doincstick animal that catches 
mice, commonly rcckoncil by naturalists the lowest 
order of theleoninc species. 

’Twas you incens’d the rabble: 

Cat*, thatcan judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I cun of those mysteries, which Heaven 

Will not have earth to know. Shahspcare, Cvriotanus. 

Thrice the brinded eat hath mew’d. Shakipeare, Macbeth. 

A cat, as she beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye small 
and long, being covered over with a green skin, and dilates it 
at pleasure. PeacAam on Drawing. 

Cat.'}~ 7 i. s. A sort of ship. 

There are vessels, at this day, which are common upon the 
northern part of the English coast, and arc railed cal*. Part 
of the harbour at Plymouth is called Calwater, undoubtedly 
from ships of this denomination, which were once common in 
those parts. Bryant, Obscrv. on Botnley’s Poems. 

Cat.* n. s. A double trivet or tripod, having six 
feet; so called perhaps, from falling, as it is said of 
the cat, always on'lts legs. 

Cat in the }>au.If [imagined by some to be rightly 
written Catipanf as coming from Catipanta. An 
unknown correspondent imagines, very naturally, 
that it is <jprniptcd from Cate in the pan Dr. 
Johnson says. Some have imagined it to be con¬ 
nected with the Ital. accattare ; whence accaitapancf 
for a beggar. But our old writers do not counte¬ 
nance this. They write cat in the pan, whether 
cute or cake be intended or not. “ Perchance 
this turning caffe in the pan, is but as he tlyd 
in the kinge’s daics.” Bp. Gardiner dc Obetl. 
tmtisL'Ronn, 1553. “ A subtile turning the cattc 

in the panne, or wresting of a falfee thing to some 
purpose.” fluloot’s Diet.] 

There is n running which we,' in England, call the turning of 
the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man says to 
another, lie lays it u»if another hod said it to him. •• Bacon. 

Cat o' nine tails. A whip with nine lashes, used for 
the punishment of crimes. t 

You dread reformers of an impious age, 3 

You nwtul col o' nine tail* to the stage, > 

I his once be just, and in our cause! engage, j 

Prologue to Vanbrugh'* False Friend. 

Cat s-pa w.*«. s. An expression of no great date 
or good aiffksrity in our language; but now com- 
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mon; as, he has been the cat’s-paw of the man who 
flattered him only to serve his own orids. 

Cat-f.ykd.# adj. [from cat and eye.] Having eyes 
like a cat. _ -■ 

• If cat-ey'd, "then a Pallas is their love; 

If freckled, she’s a party-colour’d dove. Drjdcn, Lncrct. 

CatabaVi'ist.* n. s. [from Gr. xarS and* 5 <nfTi?w.^ 
He who is against, or who abuses, Baptism.. . 

Of these anabaptists, or ratabaptk,*, who diner no more than 
Iiavius and Mcevius, Alstcdius maketh fourteen sorts. 

. Fcat/ry, Dippers Dipl, p. s t. 

CATACURKSIS. t «.S. [xuU x §ri(r‘s, at>use.] It is, 
in rhctorick, the abusy of a trope, wfiisn the words 
are too far wrested from their native signification, 
or when one word is abusively put for another, for 
want of tlie plj^pci* word; as, a voice beautiful to 
the car. SmitMs Rhctorick. 

I ask — if now and then lie docs not offerYft a eataebreii*~ 
wresting a’nd torturing a word into another meaning. 

' Dry den. Ft*, on Dram. Poesy. 

Their skill in astronomy dwindled into that, which, by a 
great calaehrctis, is called judicial astrekuy. 

Sti/Oj^jl^ 0 ri S- Sac • *■ -?• 

Catacure'stk'a.l. adj. [from catachresis.'] Contrary 
to proper use; forced; far fetched. - 

A catarhrcstical and far derived similitude it holds with men, 
that is, in a bifurcation, t* Broum, Vutg. Err. 

Catuch n f/s itcatly. * adv. [from caiachreslical. ] In 
a forced or exaggerated manner. 

Where, in divers places of Holy Writ, the denunciation 
against groves is so express, it is frequently to be token but 
ratachresticaUy. Enclyn, iv. $ 4. 

Ca'taclysm.'J' m. s. [oltl Fr. cafaclisme, front Gr. 
x* 7 ax*'j<rp.@h] A deluge; an inundation; used gene¬ 
rally for the universal deluge. 

The opinion that held these cataclysms and cnipyrose* uni¬ 
versal, was such, as held, that it put u total consummation unto 
things in this lower world. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'tacombs.'J- n. s. [from xali and *u/nj 3 ©y a 
hollow or cavity. It lias been pretended that' the 
word was formerly catatombs from x*r« and 
meaning a subterranean tomb. V. Morin, Diet. 
Etymol. Fr. nttd Gr. But catacombs is the true ex¬ 
pression. Sec Greenhill’s Art of Entbal ming, 1705, 
p. 9 6.2 Subterraneous cavities for the burial of the 
dead; of which there are a great number about 
three miles from Rome, supposed to be the caves 
and cells where the primitive cliristiuns bid and as¬ 
sembled themselves, and where they interred the 
4 martyrs, which are accordingly visited with de¬ 
votion. But, anciently, the word catacomb was qnly 
understood of the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Chambers. 

On the side of Naples, are the catacombs, which must have 
beefi full of stench, it the dead bodies that lay iu them were 
led to rot in open nitebes. ' Addison. 

Catacou'sticks.* n. s. pi. [Fr. calacouxtique, from 
Gr. xoirci and.. axes).] The science , of reflected 
sounds; or that part of acousticks, which considers 
the properties of echoes. Chambers. 

CATAbioVrRicAL.# 7 adj. [Fr. oatadioptriq t^from the 

Catadio'itiuck. 5 Gr. an< l hurtpHf J*] Rc- 

1 fleeting light; an acatadioptrical telescope. 

Ca'tadupf..# ti. s. [Er. catadoupe, or catadupe ; from 
xard downwards, and 8»w*» to make a noise by fall¬ 
ing.] A cataract; a water-fall; applied by way of 
eminence, to those of the Nile; and also to the in- 
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habitants near them, who are represented as deaf; 
as, in the following example. 

Our ears are so well acquainted with the sound, that we 
never mark it: As I remember, the Egyptian catadupe* never 
heard the rbarntg.of the fall of Nilus, because Ahc noise waj so 
familiar unto them. Brewer't Com. of Lingua, (1657,) iii- sc.uit. 

£ at ao M t c k . 'j' atlj. [ catagmalique ,, Fr, from tlie 

6r.. x*$aypz, a fracture.] That which has the 
quality of eonsolidtging the parts. 

I put on a catagmatick emplaster, nnd, by the use of a laced 
glove, scattered the pituitou* swelling, and strengthened it. 

• Wiseman's Surgery. 

Ca'tarrapii;# 11. s. [Gr. xarxypa^ov.] The first 
draught of a picture. Cod’s. In antiquity, cata- 
gmphn denote oblique figures, or views of men’s 
Faces; answering to the modern profiler Chambers. 
Catale'ctick.* adj. [Fr . catalcc/tfue, from the Gr. 
xaToi and Aijyse.] Relating to metrical measure. 

A stanza of six verses, of which the first, second,'fourth, and m 
fifth, were all in the octosyllable mcAc, and the third and last 
calalectick ; that is, wanting a syllable, or even two. 

^ Tyrwhitt on Chaucer’s Versification, 

CATALFSPS&. M s. [xxlaKijV'S -1 *A fighter species 
of the apoplexy, or epilepsy. • * 

, There is a disease called a ealafrpsis, wherein the patient is 
suddenly seized without sense or motion, and remains in the 
oame posture in which the disease scizcth him. Arbuthnot. 

Ca'tai.epkv.# n. s. [The same as CataJ-Epsis, but 
an English word.] A brain-distemper. Coles. 

To Ca'talooizk.* v. a. [from catalogue .] To put 
into a catalogue. Coles. 

CA'TALOGUE. ». s. [xxlaKoy&.] An enumeration 
of particulars; a list; a register of things one by one. 

In the catalogue ye go for men, 

Showglics, water rugs, and demy wolves, are clcpcd 

All by the name of dogs. Shakspcare, Macbeth. 

Make a catalogue of prosperous sacrilegious persons, and I 
believdthcy will be repeated sooner than the alphabet. South. 

^n ; 4 he library of manuscripts belonging to St. Laurence, of 
which there is u printed catalogue; I looked into the Virgil 
which disputes its antiquity with that of the Vatican. Addison. 

The bnght Taygete, and the shining Bears, 

With all the sailors catalogue of stars. Addison, Ovid. 

To Ca'taloc.ce.# v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
into a catalogue; to make a list of. 

He so cancelled, or catalogued, artd scattered our books, as 
from that time to this we could never recover them. 

Sir J. llarington, Brief View of the Church, p. 80. 
The jacobins of France, by their t>tiultcd, deliberated, cata¬ 
logued files of murders, with the poignard, the sabre, and the 
tribunal, have shocked whatever remained of human sensibility 
in our breasts. Burke on a Begicide Peace.' 

Cata'Cvsis.# r tii s. [Gr. xareAwri;.] Dissolution. 

While they ’were hi thoughts of heart concerning it, the sad 
catalysis did come, and swept away eleven hundred thousand of 
the nation. Bp. Taylor. 

Cata'maran.# n. s. In naval language, a float* so 
called. 

CATAMENIA.* n. s. See Course; 15th sense. 
CATAMo'uNTAiN.'f* ii. s. [from cat and mountain. Dr. 
Johnson says. We derive this name for the wild 
cat, however, from the Spanish gato-monlis. It Js 
a frequeitft word in our old authors.] A fierce 
anitnul resembling a cat. * , 

As cattcs of the mountayn, they are spotted with diverse fykle 
funtasyes. Bale, on the Bevel. {1550,)’ P.i. sign.u. vi. 

Would any man of discretion venturfl^such a gristle, • 

To tlie rude claws of such a cat^t-mauptain ? 

' Bcaum. and Ft. Custom (f the Country. 


The black prpice of Monomotapa, bv whose side were seen 
the glaring catanmuntain, nml the quill-darting porcupine. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scriblerus. 

Ca'tapasm.# 11. s. [Gr, x«T« and ireunrw.] A mixture 
of powders .to be sprinkled medicinally on the body* 
Colea denominates.,!hern street poirders. 

Catapho'kicks.# ii. s. pi. [Gr. xar« and tfcovi}.] The 
doctrine of reflected sounds. 

Ca'taphract.'I' v. s. [Lat. calctpbraclUS 1 dr. xara- 
tppuxTo;, Jinn in all parts. 1 ] A horseman in com¬ 
plete armour. 

On each side went armed guards. 

Both horse and foot, before him and»bc!iind, > 

Archers and slingers, eataphracts and spears. Milton,, ft. A. 

In a battle wc fight not hut in complete armour. Virtue is a 
cataphraet: for in vain we arm one limb, while the other is 
without defence. Fcftham, Resolves, ii. 8. 

CaVaPL dSM. 11. s. [Gr. xaiairKstcrp.il.] A poultice; A 
soft and moist application. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws liloAd, no cataplasm so rare. 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can save. Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

Vt'arru cataplasms discuss, but scalding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

C.v'tapuce.# 11. s. [Fr.] The herb spurge. Coles. 
Of laurcole, ccntaurie, and fumetcro. 

Or dies of eliebor, thkt groweth there, , 

Of ratapucc,&c. Chaucer, Names l‘r. 'Pale. 

Ca'tapult.'I' m. s. [old Fr. catajndte, from catapu/la, 
Lat.] An engine used anciently to throw stones. 

The balista violently shot great stones and quarrels, as also 
the catapults. Camden’s Remains. 

Bring up the catapults and shake the wall, 

We will not be out-braved thus. Beaum. and FI. Bowhtca. 

Ca , taract.'|' 11. s. [old Fr. cataracte, Cotgrave; 
from the Gr. xowxpuxTi), which is from xonn^pairtrui, 
to /all with f orce.] A fall of water from on high; 
a shoot of water; a cascade.. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! s 
You cataracts and hurricanes, spout, > 

Till you have drench’d our steeples. Shah speare. 

What if all 

Her stores were open'd, and this firmament 
Of hell should spoilt her cataracts of file? 

Impendent honours ! Milton, P. L- 

No sooner he, with thorn of man and beast 
Select for life, shall in the ark be lodg’d, * 

And shelter’d round; but all the cataracts 
Of hgav’n set open, on the earth shall pou# 

Rain, day and night. - Milton, P. L. 

Torrents and loud impetuous cataracts. 

Through roads abrupt, and rude unfushion’d tracts, 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’ll sides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. B/ackmore. 

Ca'taract. [In medicine.] A suffusion of the eye, 
when tiittlc clouds, motes, and flies, seem to float 
about in the air; when confirmed, the pupil of the 
eye is either wholly, or in part, covered, and Abut 
up with a little thin skin, so that the light haq no 
admittance. ' Qjiincy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewise much,acri¬ 
mony ; for it clcanscth the eyes; it is good also for cataracts. 

Bacon, Nnt. JI'ut. 

CATAlt*RH.-f” n. s. [old Fr. calarrhe, from the.jGr. 
xahs^eio, •xlcfluo.] A defluxion of a sharp serum 
from the gimuls about the head and throaf, gene¬ 
rally occasioned by a diminution of insensible per¬ 
spiration, or cold, wherein what should pass by the 
skin, ouzes out upon, those glands, and occasions 
irritations. The causes arc whatsoever occasion * 
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too great a quantity of scrum 5 whatsoever hinders 
the discharge by urine, and the pores of the skin. 

Quincy. 

: All fev’rous kinds, 

Convulsions, epilt-psics, fierce catarrhs, ,, -Milton, P".L. 

Neither was thc'body tfien subject.to die by piecemeal, und 
languish under coughs, catarrhs, or riinsutnptioiy^ South. 

Cata'urhal.'I* adj. [old Fr. catarrhcnx, from cn- 

Cata'rrhovs. 5 tarrhei] Helating' to a catarrh; 

.■ proceeding from a catarrh. 

The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. •sgl'/oi/rr. 

oy age attended with a glutinous, cold, eatamhous, leueo- 
phlegiuntick constitution. Arhulhnot < n Did. 

Ca^'-strophe. n. s. [Gr. *« 7 «<r 7 gofrJ.J 

?. The change or revolution, which produces the 
conclusion or final event of a drnniatick piece. 

Put! — lie conics like the catastrophe of the old comedy. 

" • Skaktpeare. 

That philosopher declares for tragedies, whose catastrophes 
arc unhappy, with relation to the principal characters. Dennis. 

2 . A final event; a conclusion generally unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the most horrible and 
portentous catastrophe that nature e\er jet saw ; an elegant 
and habitable eifl-th quite shattered. Wood ami it, Sat, Hist. 

Ca'tcal.- tti s. [from cat and call. ] A squeaking in¬ 
strument, used in the playhouse to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a passion for a 
notorious,mke that headed a party of'ratcafs. Spectator. 

& Three catcats be the bribe 
Of huh, whose chatt’ring shames the monkey tribe. Pope. 

To CA'jfCH.t b. a. preter. I cat cited, or cauf/hl ; 
I have calc/tcd or caught. [Ic/scn, Dutch; lut~a, 
Su. a .snare or trap to catch iish. Or may not 
the substantive cat, (Armor, htz, Germ, hitze or 
hazef) the animal which seizes suddenly on its 
prev, suggest the etymology of catch ?] 

i. To lay hold on with the hand; intimating the 
suddenness of the action. 

And when he arose aga : nst me, I caught him by his beard, 
and smote him, und slew him. i Sam. wii. 35. 

V To stop any thing flying; to receive any thing in 
the passage. 

Others to catch the breeze of breathing air, 

To TusCuliuu or Alg^o repair. Addison on Italy. 

3 To seize any thing by pursuit. 

I saw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when lie caught. 
It, lie let it go agtflh; and after it again; and over and over lie 
comes, and up again; and caught it again. 

% Shakspharc, Cor'vlanus. 

4. Ta,stop any thing falling; to interest falling. 

A shepherd diverted himself with tossing up eggs, and 
catching them again. Spectator. 

j. To ensnare; to entangle in st snare; to take or 
hold in a trap. 

And they sent unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians, to ca/c/i.hini in his words. St. Mark. xii. 13. 

Patch'd' with a trick ? well, I must bear it patiently. 

Iieaum. and Ft. Hum. Lieutenant. 

ThM artificial methods of reasoning arc more adapted to 
catch Wnd entangle the mind, than to instruct and inform the 
understanding. Locke. 

6 . Tp receive suddenly. ■■ 

The curling smoke mounts hi 


urling smoke mounts heavy from the fires, 

At lengti^ catches flame, and in a blaze expires. 

• iftit stopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’n, 

TTtfUpoiks should catch his axletree of heav’n. , 

7. To fasten suddenly upon; to seize. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak, z Sam. xviii. 19. 

Would they,.8k« Benliadad’s ctnbasiadours, catch, hold of 
every' amicable expression ? *■ Decau of Vista. 

8 . To seize unexpectedly. 


Drydcn. 

Drydcn. 

oak, and 
xviii. la. 
... i, hold of 
Decay of Piety. 


To catch something out of his mouth, that they might ac¬ 
cuse him. Luke; Xi.j4. 

9. To seize eagerly. ? 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with that busy 
minute curiosity, and unsatisfactory .^j^usitweness, which 
JSeneca calls‘the disease of the Greeks. . f Pope. 

I’ve pems’d her well 

Beauty and honour in nor ar&so mingled, «' . * 

That they have caught the king. • Shakspeyre,Henry VIII. 

10. To please; to seize the affections; ( to,charm. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade, . 

The fool of love, unpractis’d to persuade, 

And want the soothing arts that catch the fair, 

But, caught myself, lie struggling in the srmre,;. . Drydcn. 

1 1. To receive any contagion or disenS^ 

I cannot name the disc&sc, and it is caught 

Of you that yet art well. Shakspcarc, Wild. Tate. 

Those measles, s 

Which we disdahg should tetter us, yet seek 
The very way to catch them. * Shakspcarc, Curiolanus. 

In sooth I know not why I am so sad: 

It wearies me; you say it wearies you; 

* But how I caught it, foGnd it, or came by it, 

1 mu to learn. Shakspcarc, Merchant of Vofipe. 

The softest °f our British ladies expose their necks and arras 
to the open air, which the men Could tjfit do.'without catching 
cold, for want of being accustomed to it. *mdison, Guardian. 

Or call tlte winds through long arcades to row, 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pt joe. 

12. To catch at. To endeavour suddenly to lay hold 
on. 

' , Saucy lictors 

Will catch at us like striunpets, and scald rhimrrs 
Ballad us out of tune. Shakspcarc, Antony and Cleopatra. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of subverting the state. 

Addison, ‘Stale of the War. 

1 3. To catch as catch may. To seize indiscriminately. 

Mine, or thine be nothing, all things cqutd. 

And catch as catch map, be proclaim’d. 

Beau,n. and Ft. Liynl Subject. 

i-i. To catch up. To snatch. 

. He was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words. a C'gr.xii.,4. 

Sometimes they thought he might be only slu.wn, 

And for a time caught up to God, as once 

Moses was in the mount, anil missing long. Milton*!*. 7 ?.ii. 14. 

15. To catch a Tartar. To be caught in the trap one 
has laid for another; instead of taking an enemy, 
to be taken by him. The phrase is probably 
owing to some particular story. 

In this defeat they lost about 5000 men, besides those that 
were taken prisoners: — so that, instead of catching the Tartar, 
they were ca'.ched themselves. 

. Life of the Duke of I'yrcunnel t H6%q. 

'To Catch, v. n. 

To be contagious; to spread infection, or mischief. 

’Tis time to give them physiek, their diseases ; _ • 

Are grown so catching. Shakspearty Henry, rfIf. 

Sickness is catching; oh, were favour so ! 

Vour’s would 1 catch, fair Hermio, ere I go. Shakspcarc. 

Considering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 
mky be enumerated with the worst of cpidemieks. ’ Harvey. 

The palace of Deiphobus ascends _ ; '■ -n- 

In sinoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Ifrydtn . 

Does the' sedition catch from man to man, _' 

And run among the ranks? Aiidistm, Cato. 

2. To lay hold suddenly: as, the hook catches. 

When the yellow hair in flame should fall, ^ 
"Wit-catching Are might bum the golden cawl. , Drydcn. 

Catch, n. s. [from the verb.] _ " 'v 

r 1. Seizure; the act of seizing any thing that flies, or 
hides. 

Taught by his open eye, 

s. His eye, that ev’n did mane her trodden-grass, • 

That she would fua the catch of Strephon fly, Sidney. 
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а. Watch; the posture of seizing. 

Both of them lav upon the catch for a great action; it is no 
■ wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one subject.' 

Addison on Ancient Medals. 

3. An advantage $»feen; hold laid on, as in haste. 

All whhn^netiom' are but ignorant catches of a few thingg.' 

■ which aye most obvious to men’s observations. Bacon.' 

‘ The motijjn is but a catch oLjthe wit upon a few instances; 
tu the manger is in the philosophy received. Bgcon. 

Tate of empires, and the fall of kings, ■"? 

Should turn on flying hoitfs, gind catch of mompnts. Drydcn. 

4. The act of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over njpainst another, and taking 
the voice by cajtphce anthemn-wise, give great pleasure. Bacon. 

5. A song sun^fln succession, .where one catches it 
from another. 

This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the picture of nobody. 

\ . S/tkkspcfre, Tempest. 

Far be from thence the glutton parasite, * 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. Drydcn jnn. 

The meat was serv’d, the bowls were crown’d, 

Catches were sung and healths went rqpnd, ’ Prior. 

б. The tiling caught; profit; advantage. 

ilector shall have a great catch, if he knock out your brains; 
he were as good craejp fusty nut with no kernel ’ 

* Sbahspearc, Troiljts and Crcssida, 

7. A snatch; a short interval of actiom 

It Inis heea writ by catches, with ninny intervals. Locke. 

8. A taint; a slight contagion. 

Wo retain a catch of those pretty stories, and our awakened 
imagination smiles in the recollection. GlanvUte, Scepsis. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook. 
to. A small swift suiting ship; often written ketch. 

Ca'tPhahle.* ‘ adj. [from the verb.] Liable to be 
caught. 

The eagerness of a knave maketh him often as catchaUc, as 
the ignorance of a fool. Lord Uotifas , 

Ca'tcheh.-J' n. s. [from catch.] 

1. He that catches. 

So Catchers and snatchers do toile both night and day. 

Not uqedie, but greedie, still prolling for their pray. 

‘ Mir.for Alag. p. a;8. 

That great catcher and devourcr of souls. 

South, Scrm. x. p. 338. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Sfiallops will move so strongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher wherein the; arc caught. * Grew, Musaum. 
Ca'tchm.y. n. s. [from catch and Jit/.] A plant; a 
species of campion ; which see. 

Catchpenny.». s. [from catch ami penny.] A 
worthless pamphlet, merely calculated to gain a 
lit® 1 money. • 

CaTckfoll.'T m. s. [catch and poll. Dr. Johnson^ 
saw; that is, seizing a person by the poll or neck. 
Tn<r Welsh have ccispicl for this word. The old 
French language “ cachereau, un bailiff.” Lncombe; 
and “ chacepol , sergent propose a la levee dcs 
impots.” Roquefort. Catchpoll, though now it»bc 
used,as A word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, 
•eeupts to have been used without reproach, for such 
, ns We now call serjeants of the mace, or any oilier 
iliat ftses to arrest men upon any cause. Cowcl.] 
A serjc»nt; a bmnbailiff. 

When day was come, the magestrutis senten cttcchepolIi*,ypu\ 
tpiden, tfdVvcre thou the men. H r udjfe, Ads xvi. 

They ctul all temporal businesses undershcriflKes, as if they* 
were 1 but matters for uudersherirts and catchpoll* ; though many 
times those undershcriffries do more good than their high spe¬ 
culations. •_ Bacon, Essays. 

0|ne drop of blood '* 

Shed from this Brnis iswecompence enough, , 

Though you had cut the throats of #11 the Catnhputes 

you 1. 
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In France, nay in the world. s 

. Bcaum. and Ft., Honest Man's Fortyuc. 
Another monster, ** 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar call’d 

* A. catchpoll, whose polluted nands’thc gods, -* 

With force incredible and niagick charms, ’ * 

F.rst have endu’d, if he bb ample palm * 

Should haply on ill-luted'shoulder lay 

(H debtor. Mips. 

Ca'tchup.# n. s. sometimes written, improperly, ^ 
ketchup. A poignant liqueur made from boiled** 
musltaooms, mixed witli salt; used in cookery to 
add a pleasant flavour to sauces. \ - 

CaTchword. ■»» s. [from catch* tnu\ word. With 
printers.] The word at the corner of the page 
under the last line, which is repeated at the top of 
the next page. . 

Cate-T it. Food; something to be eiften. " This 
is scarcely read in the singular* Dr. Johnson says. 

It is, however, to be found, on good authority, 
See Cater. • 

Even the Christmas pyc. which in its very nature is a kind 
of consecrated catc x and a badge of distinction, is often 
forbidden to the druid of the family. Fatter, No. *55. 

We’ll see what cates you have, 

For soldiers stomachs always serve them well. Shakspeare. 

Cateche'ticai.. adj. .[from -xul^lai.] Consisting of 
questions and%nswcr?. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguipg; he 
would ask his adversary question upon question, tijl he cou« 
vinccd him out of his own mouth, that his opinibns were 
wrong. Addison,, Spectator. 

Cateciik'tically. adv. [from catechetical.] »' In the 
way of question and answer. 

Cateciif/tk’K.# adj. Catechetical. 

lie communicated ids Practical Catechism, which for his 

f irivatc use he had drawn up oiitPof those materials which he 
md made use of in the catechrikk institution of the youth of 
his parish. Fell, Life of Hammond, $ 1. 

To C A'TECFI I SE.-f** v. a. [Gr. xalripriui.] 

1. To instruct by asking questions, and correcting 
the answers. 

I will caicchise the world for him; that is, make questions, 
and bill them answer. 4 > Shaksprare, Othello , 

KtTrx'iv is derived from hx u > and signifieth originally and 
properly catechizing, or such a kind of teaching wherein the 
principles of religion, or of any art or scfbnce, arc often in¬ 
culcated, and by sounding and resounding beat into the ears of* 
rhilmcn or ncftices; but yet it is takeu m fitly Scripture in , 
iargCT sense, not only for catechizing of children, but in¬ 
structing ineiQgf riper years in the doctrine of salvation. 

• Featley, Dippers Dipt, p. p. 

Had those three thousand souls been catechised by our 
modem casuists, wc had seen a wide difference. Decay of Piety. 

2 . To question; to interrogate; to examine; to try 
by interrogatories. * 

Why then 1 suck my teeth, and catechise 
My piked man of countries. Shahspcalc, K. John. 

Catechise gross ignorance; purge Italy of luxury and riot. 

Bi<rton, Anal, if Mel, To the Header, -p. 59. 
There flit s about a strange report, * 

Of some express arriv’d at coujt; 

I’m stopp’d by all the fools 1 meet, 

And catechis'd in every street. Swfl. 

Ca'techiseh.T ». s. [from To catechise.] "Onerwho 
catechise. V K * **** 

He that is a rer.deivpteachcr, or catechiser. 

Con. mid Can; Fed. 6 56. 
This is an admirable way of teaching, wherein tho catechised 
will tit length find delight, and by wl#|j ,U^o!,eateeAi»e»% if he 
once get the sjpll of it, will dmw out of ignorant and ally souls 
even the dark and deep points of religion. , ‘ 

’ Herbert, Country Parson, ch.ii- 

’ 4 .C 
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Hark roll, good Mona, 

Have you got n good cat whiter here? 

. Beaum. met Ft., Tamer tamed, 

Ca'techisinu.* n. s. [from the verb.] Interrogation; 
examination;" 

You must I tear long-winded exercises, stagings, und eatc- 
rhisingt, which you are not given to. It. Jtmson, Epicene. 

Ca'thchism. n. s. [from xaTtj^i'^cu.] A -1 form of in¬ 
struction Jby means of questions and answers, con- 

4 cerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been sundry always visual in 
God’s church ; for the first introduction of youth to tm: know¬ 
ledge of God, the Jews, even till this day, have their catechisms. 

# 7 looker, 

*lfe hod no catechism hut the creation, needed no study hut 
reflection,;! ml read no hook but the volume of the world. South. 

Ca'tfciiist. n. s. [ xanj^ijxjf.] One whose charge is 
to instruct by questions, or to question.tlie unin-- 
structcd concerning religion. 

None of years nndtknowledgc was admitted, who had not 
been jnslructcd by the catechist in this foundation, which the 
catechist received from the bishop. < HmnQond, Fundam. 

Catechi'stjcal.*’ adj. [from catechist.'} Instructing 
bb qiiestiomaml answer. 

M. Cvri^— was the authour of those catrehistical sermons or 
institutions which ;ire mentioned by S. Jerome. 

Bp. Cosin, Canon of Scripture, $ 58. 

All these are short pieces; some of them are in the catechu- 
•tiral method. Burki, Ahr^of Eng. Hist. ii. s. 

Catecui'stically.# adv. [from calechistical.} In a 
catechistical manner. 

The - principles of Christianity, briefly and catcrhisticaHy 
taught them, is enough to save their souls. South, Seem. vii. 100. 

Catechu's* KJf.'f' «• s. [old Fr. eatcchitmcne, from the 

Gr. XxIyIX* fl!V&.} 

t. One who is yet in the first rudiments of Christi¬ 
anity; the lowest order of Christians in the primi¬ 
tive church. » 


The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Austin’s 
time, till tne catechumen j were dismissed, StiJtiugJtect. 

2. Generally, one who is in the first rudiments of any 
. profession. 

The same language is still held to the catechumens in Jaco- 
hitisiu. lio/inghrokr to IVundham. 

Catechujii/nicai^, adj. [from catechumen.} Belong¬ 
ing to the catechumens. Diet. 

Cateciiu'mex tsy.'* w. The same as catechumen. 

Ilenoe their forenumed authors assume, that the children of 
the faithful! dying without b»pti-.me, may be thought,, to re¬ 
ceive titc haptistnc of the spirit, as well as those catechmpenists 
spoken of, &c. Bp. Morton, Calh^Appra/efp. *48. 

O’ i’EGO / RiCAi..'f~ adj. [from categotyjokA Fr. catego- 
rique. Cotgrave.] Absolute; adequate; positive: 
equal to the thing to be expressed. 

. ,The king’s commissioners desired to know whether thenar- 
fiftinSut’s commissioners did believe, that bishops were unlaw¬ 
ful ? They could never obtain a categorical answer. Clarendon. 

A single proposition, which is also categorical , may l>c divided 
Again tpto ample and complex. Watts's Logick. 

CATStfo'RiCALLY.’f’ adv. [from categorical..} 
i. tHrcctly; expressly. 

We must not look, from them, for either discourses, or de¬ 
monstrations, or positions, directly and categorically to this 
ptirpqSft, Fothrrby, Athcom. p. 195. 


jBoftitively; plainly. 

•^sjkdarc affirm,; 


, and that categorically, i n all parts where-cvcr 
trswle is great, and continues so, that trade mnstSjc nationally 
prulitnble. Child’s Discourse of Trade. 

( A' 1 EGOllY. n. s. [Gr. xalijyog/a.] A class; a 
rank: an order ol‘ideas; a predicament.■? 

Thh absolute infmiiudc, in a manner, quite changes the na¬ 
tal* of beings, ami exalts them into a different category. 

' Cheyne. 
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Catena'iuan. adj. [from catena, Lat.] Relating to 
a chain; resembling a chain.' 

In geometry, the entenairiim curve is formed by a rope or 
chain, bunging freely between two points of suspension. Harris. 
The back is bent after the manner of the odtenarian curve, 
‘ by which it olitnins that curvature that is safest tor the in¬ 
cluded marrow. ' Cheyne, PkilosopkltHd Principles. 

To CATENATE, v. u%[from catena, X&t.] To 
cb»in. ',.‘^.Dict. 

Catenation, n. s. [from catena, Lat.]' Link; regu¬ 
lar connexion. 

This catenation, or cor serving union, whenever his pleasure 
shall divide, let go, or separate,, they shall fnftfrotu their exist¬ 
ence. t 'Bfotvn,V,Ug.Err. 

To CA'TRll. f v ff. [from cafe.] To provide food; to 

buy in victuals. 

.He Ant doth the ravens feed, ” 

Yea prevalent ly< waters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age. Shakspeare, As yon tike it. 

C.v'veii.^- 11. s. [from the vet b.] Provider; collec¬ 
tor of provisions,«• or victuals: misprinted perhaps 
for caterer , Dr. Johnson says; mid ibb viatul from 
aralcr , old English, uccordyig to Mi. Mason. 
Both are .mistaken. There aie^hv. snb-iantivcs 
more frequent in our ancient language than rater. 
“ A rater, or purveyor of victuals,” Huloet’s Diet. 
“ Cater, a steward, manciple, provider of meats,” 
Barret’s Alv. “ A eater, Fr. despenseur,” Sher¬ 
wood’s Fr. and Eng. Dice 
We call to witness of their fastings, arid great pahis they fake 
for the church, their faces and bellies, their katas, butlers, and 
cooks. llnmiar, Tr. of Ban's Scnn. 'p, 377. 

Your meat should be both neat, and clennly handled. 

See, Sweet, I am cook myself, and mine own rater. 

Ileatmi. and FI. Women plea 'd. 
A lady’s dainty hand, 

Th’ ambitions cater of her own delight. 

Hail curiously rais’d an antick band 

Of banquet powers. Beaumont's Pst/ehe, Iv. ltj. 

The servant for employ ment; the cater for the provision, 
and the cook of the provision. 

Austin's Jficr Homo, p, ,ti6. 
The oysters dredged in this Lvner, find n weleomer accept¬ 
ance, where the taste is cater for the stomach, than those of 
the Tamar, Careic, Surrey of Cornwall. 

Ca'tf.r. n. s. [auntie, Fr.] The four of cords and 
dice. 

Ca'ter-cousin. n.s. A corruption of quatre-cousin, 
from the ridiculousness of calling cousin or relation 
to so remote a degree. 

Til’s master and he, saving your worship’s revereode, arc 
scarce, cater-cousins. Shakspearc, Merrh. of Ven. 

l'oetry and reason, how come these to be cater-cousins 9 

Bynter, Tragedies of the last Age. 
Ca'tbrer. ?i. s. [fiom cater.} One employed fd. select 
and buy in provisions for the family; the providorc 
or purveyor. 

( Let no scent offensive the chamber infest; 

Let fancy, not cost, prepare nil our dishes; 

Let the Merer mind the taste of each guest; 

And the cook, in hie dressing, comply with their wishes. 

It. Jonson, Tavern Aaadetoy. 
lie made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers, nnd being 
him fond. King Ckarlgf. 

Seldom shall one see in cities or courts that uthfetick vigour, 
Mfhicli is seen in poor houses, where nature Is their cook, and 
necessity their caterer. , Booth. 

Ca'teress. n. s. [from cater.} A woman employed 
to cater, or provide victuals. 

Impostor ! do not charge, most innocent nature, 

As if she would Ifer children should bo riotous 
With her abundance! she, good eattfcts, 

Cleans her provision only to tht good. Milton, Conus- 
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Ca'teupiljlar. h.S. [This word. Skinner and Min- 
aheu aro inclined to derive from chatte peluse, a 
weasel; it seems easily deduciblc from cqtrs, food, 
and pil/er, Fr. to rob; the animal. that eats up the 
fruits of the earth. , # 

t. A woriu* which, when it gets wings, is sustained 
by leaves and fruits. ^ 

The caterpillar brctideth dr dew and leaves; for we see in- 
finite caterpillars breed-upon trees and hedges, by which the 
leaves of the ti%es or hcUgcsore consumed. Bacon. 

Auster Is drawn with n pm pouring forth water, with which 
descend grasshoppers, caterpillars, and creatures bred by mois¬ 
ture. * Peucham on Drawing. 

2. Any thing voracious and useless. 

Caterpillar. n. s. Xscenpioidls, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. * Miller. 

To Caterwaul.“I" p.r?. [from cat, and tea©/, to howl. 
Formerly written caterwono by Chaucer, and revived 
by Pope.] 

1. To make a noise as cats in rutting time. • 

She licks her fair round face, and flisks abroad, 

To shew her fur, and to be caterwaw'd. rope. 

2. To make any offensive or odious ryrist. 

VVbat a calcrtfanling do you keep here ? If my lady has not 
railed up her steward Malvolio, and bid hiqfturn you out of 
doors, ncvi.r trust me. , Shakspcarc, Tw. Night. 

Was no dispute between 

The caterwauling brethren. Hurlihras. 

Ca'tery.# n. s. The ile^gsitory of victuals purchased. 
“ Serjeaunt do 1’ acatene, serjeant of the? eatery.” 

Ki lham. Norm. Did. 
CATES.-J- it. s. [Skinner imagines it inay he cor¬ 
rupted from delicate, which is not likely, because 
Junius observes that the Dutch have kalcr in the 
Mime sense with our cater. It has no singular. Dr. 
Johnson says. I have shewn that it has. And 
. the etymology is rather from the old Fr. acat. See 
Agates.] Viands; food; dish of meat: generally 
employed to signify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance. Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the calcs. Ji. Junson. 

0 wasteful riot, never well content 
With low priz’d fare; hunger ambitious 
Of calcs by land and sen l’ar fetcht and sent. Ralegh. 

Alas, how simple to these cates, • 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Hilton, P. L. 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn in haste 
Fly to the dulcet calcs, and cromling sip 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 

Witti costly cates she stain’d her frugal board, 

Thttk with ill-gotten wealth she bought a lord. • Arhnlhnot. 
Catfish, n. s. The name of a sea-fish in the West 
Indies; so called from its round head and large* 
glaring eyes, by which they arc discovered in hol¬ 
low rocks. Philips. 

Ca'tgut.* n. s. 

1. A string for fiddles and other instruments, made of 
the intestines of animals. 

2. A species of linen or canvas with wide interstices. 

CV'rftAiusT.* n. s. [from the Gr. , pure.'] One 

’ who holds himself more pure than others; one whom 
Coles denominates a puritan. It is indeed a name 
that has been usurped by sectarists at various 
periods. ■ 

• -They whom they called in ancient times Cathnrists ns also • 
the Donatistsf, — make good proof hereof. 

Harmar, Tr. of Beta's Scrm. p. 88. 
Catharists —deny children baptism, affirming that they have 
no original sin, and pretending themselves to be pure and 
without sin. ■ * _ Pugin's Hcresiography, p. ;8. 
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CaVuah riNos, h. s. Small ropes in a ship, running 
in I it tic blocks from’ one side of the shrouds to the 
other, near the deck; they, belong only to the main 
shrouds; and their use is to force the shrouds tight, 
for the ease and safety of the masts, when the snip- 
rolls. . Harris. 

Catha’rticae.'J” odj. [Fr. eatharlique, from the Gr.x*- 

•vlagTixif.'] 

Quicksilver precipitated either with gold, at without addi¬ 
tion, into a powder, is wont to be strongly enough cathqrlicaft 
though the chymibts have not proved, that either gold or mer¬ 
cury bath any salt, much lets any that is purgative. 

Boyle, Sceptical Chymistry. 

Catha'bticai.2?ess. n. s. [from cathartical .] Purging 
quality. 

Catha'bticks. n.s. Puling medicines. The vermi¬ 
cular or pcrislaltick motion of the gutg continually 
helps on their contents from the pylorus to the 
rectum: and every irritation fcithcr quickens that 
motion in its natural order, or occasions some little 
inversions in it.’ In both, what but slightly adheres 
to the coats will be loosened, and they will be more 
agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 13 y this 
only it is manifest, how a cathartick hastens and in¬ 
creases the discharges by stool; but where the force 
of the stimulus is great, all the appendages of the 
bowels, and all the viscera in the abdomen, will lie 
twiched; by which a great deal will be drained back 
into the intestines, and made a part of what they 
discharge. Qtdnry. 

Lustrations and catharticfcs of the inind were sought lor, and 
nil endeavour used to calm and regulate the fury of the pas¬ 
sions. Decay of Piety. 

The piercing eaustieks ply their spiteful power, 

Eineticfcs ranch, and keen ratharticks scour. Garth. 

Plato has called mathematical flemonstrations the catharticks 
or purgatives of the soul. Addison, Spectator 

Ca'thead. ;?. s. A kind of fostlil. 

The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads, seem to 
consist of a sort of iron stone, not unlike that which is found 
in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call 
.them catseaups. II 'oodward on Fossils. 

Ca'thead. it. s. [In a ship.] piece of timber with 
two shivers at one end, having a rope and a block, 
to which is fastened a great iron hook, to trice up 
the anchor from the hawse to the top of the foro 
cas^pA Sea Diet. 

CATHE'DRJfL.'}" adj. [from the Gr. xutlSgct; 
•whence the Lat. cathedra, a chair of authority; an 
episcopal see; Fr ^cathedraled] 

1. Episcopal; containing the sec of a bishop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there arc two or mora 
persons, with a bishop at the head of them, that do make as jt 
were one body politick. Aytijfc,Parergon. 

Mcthought I sat in seat of majesty . 

In the cathedral church of Westminster. S/udapearc, tfen, Vf. 

2. Bitlonging to anVpi-copal church. 

His constant and regular assisting at the cathedral service 
was never interrupted by the slftirputss of weather. Locke. 

3. In low phrase, antique; venerable; old. This 
seems tt> be the meaning in the following lines. .. 

Here Bged trees cathedral walks compose, ^ 

And inouiif the hill in venerable rows; ' 

There the green infaiift in their beds arc laid. , , Pope. 

Cathe'dral. >1. s. The bead church of a diocese. 
There is nothing in Leghorn so extraordinary as the cathe¬ 
dral, which a man may view with pleasure, after he has seen 
Sb Peter’s. » ' Adtiiton on Italy 

4 e. a 
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Ca'thedrated.# adj. [from the Lat. cathedra .3 
Rdating to the authority of the clyiir, or office, of a 
teacher. In Spain, a calhedratick doctor [catedratico] 
is a well-known phrase. 

If bia reproof be private, or with the cathedrttlei authority 
of n projector or publick reader. , 

Whitlock, Manrpn if the Eng. p. 385. 
Ca'thkrike pear. See Peah. 

For streaks of red wore mingled there, 

Such us are on a Catherine pear. 

The side that’s next the sun. Suckling. 


Ca TiiETEB.'f* n. s. [Gr. xaStTrJp, from xaSltj/u, to intro¬ 
duce .] A hollow ami somewhat crooked instrument, 
to thrust into the bladder, to assist hi bringing away 
the urine, when the passage is stopped by a stone 
or gravel. *. 

A l*r v 1 lister, suddenly injected, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of-the bladder; but if it fail, a catheter must help 
you. « Wiseman's Surgery. 

Ca'thoi.es. n. s. [Hi a ship.] Two little boles astern 
above the gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or 
haw-cr tlufiligh them to the eupstain, when there is 
occasion to heave the ship astern. Sea Diet. 

CatIu/lical. adj. [Gr. xuiofaxos, Lat. catholiats.] 
General. 

The-.c catholic.!! nativities were so much believed In' the 
ancient kings suitli Halv, that they enquired into the gcniturcs 
of the priucipnl nati under their dominions. 

tiregorjf'i Work/!, p. 31. 

. Tliou the head shalt be o’er all: 

Have I not bwom thee king, true kin^ cathnlh all? 

jT/orf, Song of the Soul, i. 37. 
Catho'i.t c is n. s. [Fr. Catholicism -.] 

t. Adherence to the cutliolick church. This is all 
wbicli Dr. Johnson otters on this sense of the word, 
without any example. Adherence to a part of ttie 
catliolick church isshbwn in the lbllowing example. 

Though they conform to the Human eatlioliek mode of 
worship, they are. looked u[>on in the light of unbelieiers; 
but — all the gipsies I have conversed with, a.sured me of 
their sound Catholicism. 

Swmhurnc, Trarrls through Spain, Lett. 29. 
8. Un’versulity, or the orthodox liiilh of the whole 
ch uch, called catliolick, that is, universal. 


There is a church whvh is hob, and which is catholick ; 
an 1 I understand that church alone, which is both catholick 
an.I holy ; and, being this holiness and Catholicism are but 
afflictions of this church which 1 believe, 1 must first declare 
what is the nature and notion of the church, &c.^p. c 

l’. arson on l/it- Cnrff Art. 9. 
Venr akin to their notion of ciiorclvtU^iority, is that of 
Catholicism. — A particular church, indeed, maybe catholrch 
in one sense, i. e. time, sound, and pure, and holding the 
catholick doctrine; but not cathotick, i. c. universal. To 
say Roman-Catholicfc therefore, as they [the Papists] mean it, 
is to say part-whole; which is a contradiction. The church 
of Ronie, notwithstanding her boasts, is but a part of the 
catholic], church. Trapp, Popery truly stated, i. § 2. 

To. Catholicise.# j \~ h . To catholicise it; to play 
the catholick ; to become ti catholick. 

Colo rave in V. Catholizcr. 
CATHOLICK.t adj.' lcatholiijne, Fr. xottkixO', 

universal or general.] . 

i. The church of Jesus Christ is called 'jaalholick, 
because it extends throughout the world, and is not 
limited by time. t 

Calhuiick .igniiuth not the Romish church: it signifieth 
the Consent of all trui teaching churches of all times, and all 
arcs .1 j liogtrs, in Pose’s Acts and Monumrnts, It;;. 

Vr l^’of^c\^ tl r i iir( ‘ u ’ }\-rf‘0lic/c, because they. 

Tved by all tlie hutlifbl. 
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3. Catholick is often set in opposition to herctick or 
sectary, and to schisniatick. 

4. Catholick, or canonical epistles, are seven in 
number; that of St.James,"two of S^-Peter, three 

, of St.John, rind that of St. Jude. They are called 
catholick , because they are directed to all.the faithful, 
and not to any particular church ; andn'c&honical, 
because they contain excellent rules of faith and 
"morality. . * Calmet. 

5. General, in the commotf sense. 

Wn observe the l'ntljm to use the word catholick for 
nothing else but general or universal, in the ordinary or vulgar 
sense; ns the rnlhot’rlc resurrection is the resurrection of all 
men; the catholick opinion, the opinion of all men. 

Vt arson on the Creed, Art. 9. 
Doubtless the success of those jour great and cutho/ick endea¬ 
vours will promote the empire of man over nature, and bring 
plentiful accession of glory to your nation. Olanoi/lc, Scepsis. 

Those systems undertake to give an account of the forma¬ 
tion of the universe, by mechanical hypotheses of matter, 
moved either uncertainly, or according to sonic catholick laws. 

Hay. 

Ca'tiiolickt.y.# rnlv. [from catholick.’] Generally. 

Vo druggist of the soul bestow’d on'all 
So cat/iohcll 3, a curing cordinil. 

Sir T.. Cary, Elegy on the death of Donne. 

Ca'tuolickxess.# it. s. [from catholick .] Univer¬ 
sality. 

One may judge of the rathqjjpl ness, which Romanists bmg 
of, and challenge on two accounts. 

It remit, Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. xo. 

Catho'mcow it. s. [from catholick, oXtxav »«»i«.] 
An universal medicine. 

Preservation against that sin, is the contemplation of the last 
judgment. This is indeed a ralholicoii against all; but we find 
it pnrlicukuh applied hj Si. Paul to judging and despising our 
brt thren. (torn .uncut of the Tongue, 

Ca'th.inism.# v. s. An oltl substantive iir our lan¬ 
guage for conspiracy, from Catiline (be conspirator 
against his own country. [ Fr. catilinismc.'} 

Cof<rruvc, and Coles. 
Ca'tkins. 11. s. [ketttdcns, Dutch. I11 botany.] An 
assemblage of imperfect flowers banging from trees, 
in innnfier of a rope or cat’s tail; serving as male 
blossoms, or flowers of the trees, by which they arc 
protlueed. Chambers. 

Ca'i lire. adj. [from cat and like.'] Like a cat. 

, A lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 

Shak'spcare. 

Ca'tmno. n. jfc 

1. A dismembring knife, used by surgeons. Harris. 

2. It seems to bo used by Sliakspeare for catgRf’j the 

materials of fiddle strings. ’"L . 

What musick there will be in him after Hector has knocked 
out his brains, I know not. But, 1 uni sure, none; unless the 
fuller Apollo get his sinews to make callings of. Shakspcnre. 

3. The down or moss growing about walnut trees, 

resembling the&air of a cat. Harris. 

Ca'tmint.T n. s. [Sax. catrejnmne, cataria, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. MiUcr. 

Cato'man.# adj. [An old English adjective, meaning 
what resembles the manners of Cato. Fr. C&tonirn. 
Cotgrave.] Grave; severe. - » 1 Did. 

Cato'pter.# 1 n. s. [Gr. xaroirlgov.] A kind of optiek 
, Cato'etron. J glass; an optical instrument. Diet. 

CatoVcrical. adj. [from catypricks.} Relating to 
I catoptricks, or vision bjUrcflectiou, 
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A calopiriral or dioptrical heat is superiour to any, vitrifying 
the hardest substances. Arbuthnot on Air. 

CATo'pTiurKS.'f* v. s. [Fr. catoptriqw, from the Gr. 
x&Tonly'iv, a looking glass. ] That |>art of opticks 
which.treats of vision by reflect i. * • 

To see grange uncouth sights by catoplricks. 

: 1 . ^ jjitrlon. Anal, of Mel. p. aid. 

C.v’rpipE. 11. s. [from cat ami pipe.} The same 
with cal cal /»im installment that makes a squeaking 
noise. v 

Some songsters can no mono shu; in any chamber but their 
otvn, than -ome clerks can read in any hook but their own j 
put them out of their road once, and they are mere eat pipes 
am! dunces. • ISHit range. 

Cat’s-f.ve. n. s. A stone. 

Cnfs-cyc is of a glistering grey, interchanged with a straw 
colour. \\ r oodw%rd on Fossils. 

Cat’s-foot. n. s. An herb; the same with ale hoof, 
or ground-ivy which see. 

Cat’s-iiead. v. s. A kind of apple. 

Cut’s-hcaA, by some called the go-no-further, is a very large 
apple, and a good hearer. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ca'tsilvf.ii. n. St A kind of fossile. • 

t 'atsilver is composed of plates that arc generally pluin mid 
parallel, and that are flexible and elastich; anti is of three sorts, 
the yellow or golden, file white or silvery, and the black. 

Woodward on Fox.its. 

C VTS-TAII-. II. a. 

j. A long rflmid substance, that grows in winter upon 
nut-trees, pines, ijr. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a spike like the tail of 
ii cat. Philips's IVurltf of Bonis. 

Ca'tstji*. ii. s. A kind of Indian pickles, imitated by 
pickled mushrooms. .Set' Catchup. 

And, for our hotne-hred liritisli cheer, 

Bolnr.o, - ; and eavier. .SV;/i. 

G.VTTLL.'j' a. [a word of very common use,'bill 
of doubtful or unknown etymology. It is derived 
by Skinner, Menage, and Spelt nun, from rapilalia , 
qiac ad caput pertinent personal goods: in which 
sense chattels is yet used in our law. Mandeville 
uses e a tele for price. The old Fr. catal means 
moveables of any kind. Kelimyi, Nftrm. Diet. 
But see CwATTEi,. A learned friend informs me, 
that chat!ail is a provincial term about Lyons in 
France for all the beasts of every kind that are on 
an estate.] 

1. Beasts of pasture; not wild nor domestick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their ueefcA. Shakspenre. 

And God made the beast of the earth finer his kind, anj| 
cattla after their kind, and every thing that crecpcth upon the 

' earth after his kind. lien, i. 25. 

2 . It'is used in reproach of human beings. 

■Boys and women are for the most part <attic of this colour. 

Studspeace, As you tile it. 

Cav.vlca / de.'J* 11. s. [old Fr. cavalcade , “ a rifling 
or a road of horse, whencc/i/re la cavalcade , to 
course or range up and dd%n on horseback.” 
Cotgrave. It is from the Ital. cavalcarc ; low’ Lat. 
calallieMve, from cuballus whence nlso the Span. 
cabal-gar,} A procession on horseback. 

Your cavalcade the fair spectators view, 

Proru their high standings, yet look up to yon: # 

Profit tour brave train each singles out a ray, • 

And longs to date a conquest from your day. Dryden. 

How must the heart of the old mail rejoice, when he saw 
such a numerous cavalcade of his own raising ? Addison. 

CAVALI'EIl.'f* %s. fcavalier, Fr.] 

1. A horsemuu; a ktiigTit. 
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It is reported, that Taliacotins had at one time in his house 
twelve German ctmnts, nineteen French marquesses, and a 
hundred Spanish cavaliers. Toiler, No. afio. 

2. A gay sprightly military man. 

for who is he, whose chin is hut enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
llicsc cull'd and choice drawn c<waiter* to France ? 

,, ... , Siiat.spvare, Henri/ VTIT. 

Sedition conielh of tyranny, insolcnry, or mutinous’di-posi- 
tion ol certain captains, envoi ,.or riiH.n.lers’of tile people. 
, rl ... Ratcpk, Arts if Empire, p. 101. 

3. 1 he appellation of the patty ot King Charles the 
First; so called from the gaiety which they 
affected in opposition to the sour faction of the 
parliament. 

L.ieli party grows proud of tli.it appellatimi, which their 
adversaries at first intend a/a reproach : of this sort were the 
Giu-lfs and Gilxlines, Jlugucmlb, and Cavaliers. Swift. 

4. In fortification, a moinjt or elevation of earth, 

raised in a fortress, to lodge eannon for scouring 
tlie field„#nd to overlook and command all around 
the place.' ' * 

Our casemates, cavaliers , and counterscarps. 

Arc,a ell survey’d by all our engineers. 

lieu wood's lour P. Seed's Old Plays. 

Cavai.i'e tt. udj. [from the substantive.] 

1. Gay; sprightly; warlike. 

2. Generous: braves 

Tbe people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re. 

‘ rive none. 'Suckling. 

3. Disdainlid; haughty. 

CatA ul-ni.Y.'f' udv. [from cavalier .] Haughtily; 
arrogantly: disdainfully. 

Scural writers, who profess to believe tbe Christian 
riligiou, treat Mow’, and his dispensation so cara/icr/i/, that 
one would suspect they thought the abandoning him could have 
no coit.C(|iic»cc' dest rm tiie of Christianity. 

// arbui/on. [tinnier uj ('it. mid State, (is!, edit.) p. If 7, 

He I Wnriiiirtonj very corah, r/y tells us, that these notes 
were among the amusements of his younger years. 

Edwards, Canons of Celticism, Pref. p. 9. 

C-avai.i khmcss.# 11. s. [from cavalier.} Haughty or 

. disdainful conduct. 

t a'vai.hv.-}' ii. s. [cavalei ie, Fr. Formerly written, 
like the French word, in four syllables/ “ These 
regiments, ami cacallenj were contented to enter 
Holland,” Sir It. Williams, Actions of th<? Low 
C (Jmitricf. p. 113.] Horse troops; bodies of men 
limii?licd wjfch horses for war. 

, I*a slate rail nio-t to gentlemen, and the litishandmcn and 
plowmen he but ns their workfolks, you may have a good 
cat airy, but never gi*od stable bauds of foot. 

Huron, Henry ClI. 

Their cava/ni, in the battle of Blenheim, rould not sustain 
the shock of the British horse. Addison on the War. 

1 » CaVvie. v, a. [caw, Lat.] To hollow our; to 
dig into a hollow. *■ 

Cava '//ox. u .... ffroin cava, Lat. In architecture.] 
The hollowing or underdiggittg of the* otirtli for 
cellarage; allowed to bethe sixth part of the height 
of the whole building. Phillips. 

Ca'udab.* udj. [from the Lat. cauila .] Relating to 

the-ill of an animal. 

The tail, instead^ of scuta, is furnished with sub •caudal 
stjuamie, which are counted not singly, hut by pairs. 

_ Russell on Indian Serpents. 

Ca it d ate, b 7 adj. [Laf. cauclalus .} Having a tail; 

Cauua'tkij. ] tailed. 

How eoiuatc, caudate, crinite 'stars are fram'd, 

I know. Fairfax, Tasso. 
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Ca'uiiebeck. «. s. A sort, of light hats, so called 
from a town in France where they were first made. 

• Phillips. 

CA'UDLE. v. s. [ chaudeau, , Fr.] A mixture of wine 
and other ingredients, given to women in childbed, 
and sick persons. ls£. 

Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet. 

Shahpearr, Henry VI. 
He had good broths, caudle, and such like; and I believe he 
did drink some wine. Wiseman, Surgery. 

To Ca'udle. v. a. [from the noun.] To make caudle; 
to mix as caudle. 

Will the cold brook, « 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning toast. 

To cure thy o’ernight’s surfeit ? Shakspearr, Timon. 

CAVE.'f' n. s. [Fr. rave, Lat. cavca, from earns, 
hollow; which is from the Gr. EoKck p^aFof, 
chavus . V. Morin, Etym. Diet. Fr. mid Gr.] 

t. A cavern; a den ; a hole entering horizontally 
under the ground; a habitation in tlie'earth. 

The wrathful skies ' 

Gal low the very wand’rcrs of the dark, 

Anti make them keep their eaves. Shahpcarc, Km; I.rar. 

Bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shahpearr, Rich. III. 

They did square, and carve, and pqlish their stone ami mar¬ 
ble works, even in the very cave ot the quarry. IVolhm. 

Through this a rave was dug with vast expence. 

The wort it seem’d of some suspicious prince. Dry den. 

2 . Hollow; any hollow place. Not used. 

The object of sight doth strike upon the pupil of the eye 
directly; whereas the cave of the ear doth hold olf the: sound 
a little. Bacon, S’at. Hut. 

To Cave. v. ». [from the noun.] To dwell in a 
cave. 

Such as* we 

Cate here, haunt here, are outlaws. SMsprare. 

To Cave.# v. a. [Fr„ caver , to hollow, Cotgrave; 
from the Lat. cavare.] To make hollow. 

Under a steep hill’s side it placed was. 

There where the mouldrcd earth had ear'd tlie bank. 

Spenser, F.Q. iv. v. 

Ca'veat. n. s. {caveat, Lat. let him bfxarr.] Inti¬ 
mation pf caution. 

A caveat is an intimation given to some ordinary or ecclesi¬ 
astical judge by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought 
to beware now hearts in such or such an affair. ,ty/i//c. 

The ehicfest caveat in reformation must he to kefipaut the 
Scots. Spenser an Ireland. 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps kuireat; pray 
desire Mr. Rowe to enter a eaveat. Trumhall to Pope. 

CA'VERN.'J' n. s. [old Fr. eavfrue, from caverna, 
Lat,]. A hollow place in the ground. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Shahpearr, Julius C/csur. 

Monsters of tjie foaming deep, 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous’d. 

They flounce and tremble i'i unwieldy jqy. Thomson. 

Ca'veRneI). adj. [from cavern.'] 
i. Full of caverns; hollow*; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pass 
Through flow’ry meads, delighted; nor distrust t 1 , 
The smiling surface; whilst the cavern’d ground 
Bursts fatal, and involves the hopes of war ™ 

in fiery whirles, , Philips. 

High at his head from out the cavern'd rgck, 

In living rills a gushing fountain broke.* Pope’s Odyssey. 

1 . Inhabiting a cavern. v 

Ho bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 1 

. No covem’d hermit, rest self-satisfy’d. Pope. 

Ca'vebnous. ail/. [from cavern.] Full of caverns. 

ii * 
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No great damages are dond by earthquakes, ettcept only iu 
those countries Which are mountainous; and consequently stony 
and cavernous underneath.' . Woodward, An/. History. 
CAVJYSSQN. n. s. £Fr, In horsemanship.] A sort 
of noseband, sometimes made of iron, and some¬ 
times of leather or-wood ; sometimes fiat, and some¬ 
times hollow or twisted^ whieh is p«$upon the 
nose of a horse, to forward the suppling and break¬ 
ing of him. , . 

An iron eavrsson saves and spares the mouths of young horses 
when they are broken; for, by the help of it, they are accus¬ 
tomed to obey the haudf and to bend the nerk and shoulders, 
without hurting their mouths, or spoiling their bars with the 
hit. Farrier’s Diet. 

0Aiip.'f~ it, s. [perhaps from the Lat. cavns, hollow.] 
A chest with holes in the top, to keep fish alive in 
the water. Phillips, World of Words. 

Caught, par/inf. pass, [from To catch ; which see.] 
C vvjA'KE.-f- n. s. [the etymology uncertain, unless it 
cotne front garmtt v Lat. sauce, or pickle, made of 
fish salted, Dr. Johnson says. It is adopted from 
. the Barb, or Vulg. Grate. xafiiaci, or xauistpi, which 
signifies the "same thing. In Indian, it is eaviale, 
and in old"Fr. cavial.] 

Sturgeons, the roe of which makes caviare. 

Sir T. Herbert, Tear. p. i8 ( -. 
There’s n fishmonger’s boy with Caviar, Sir. 

Jieaum. and F/., Elder Rrother. 
lie doth learn to make stwhge sauces, til eat anchovies, 
muccaroni, and caviare, because he loves ’em. 

R.Jonsmi, Cynthia’s llrvets. 
Certain of our merchants having seized upon a hundred 
butts of raeiare ia the vessel called the Swallow, riding in the 
downs. Milton, Stale-Letters. 

The eggs of a sturgeon being suited, and made up into a 
mass, were firsl brought from Constantinople by the Italians, 
and called raciale. Irene, Mitseuw. 

Cavi'ek. ii. ,v. A corruption of curiaic. Sec 
Catsup. 

To CA'VIL.-f* v. it. [rariUer, Fr. cavillari , Lat.] 
To raise captions and frivolous objections For¬ 
merly to mock, or scoff. I Iuloct’s Diet. See Ca- 

VI 1 , 1 . VTJON. 

.I’ll give thrice so much land 
To any wwl deserving friend; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Skahpeare, Henry IV. 

My lord, \ ou do not well, in obstinacy 
To cavil in the course of this contract. Shahpearr, Henry VI, 

• lie raoUs first at the poet’s insisting so much upon the effects 
of Achilles’s rage. Pope, A’o trs on thp^Hiul. 

To Ca'vil. v. Ms To receive or treat with objcc- 

, lions. 

Thou didst arrept them : wilt thou enjoy the good, 

Then cav'd the conditions? AlUtmtfP.. L. 

C.v'vn,. n. s. [from the verb.] False or frivolous Ob¬ 
jections. 

,Wiser men consider how subject the best things have been 
unto car'd, when wits, possessed with disdain, Itavc set them up 
as their mark to shoot at. i '' Hooker. 

.Several divines, iinVrder to answer the cavils of those adver¬ 
saries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana¬ 
tions. Swift. 

C vvju,A / TioN."f' n. s. [old Fr. caviltntion, or cavrlla- 
tion, “ finesse, ruse, subtilitc, adresse,” I.acombe; 
and in our old language, it formerly meant a merry 
v * taunt, a subtile forged tale. Hu loot’s Diet.* Lat. 

cavillatio.] The disposition to make captious ob¬ 
jection; the practice of objecting. 

It is now necessary to make answere to the suhtyll persua¬ 
sions and sophisticall eavillations of thjjkPapistes. 

Jbji. Cranner, Doct. of tit Sqerament, (i jjo,) fol. i is. 
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They shell not thereby pickc any matter of cavi/lalion agninst 
ns. Marlin, Marriage of Priests, (i 554 >) S.i. 

Persuading themselves, by caviUations and sophistications, 
to excuse the impiety of their false oaths. , . 

s Ralegh, Arif of Empire, p. (><)■ , 

I am resolved,'when f come to my answer, not to trick mjr 
innocency (as 1 writ to the lords) by eavilMions or voidances. 

ju ■ Rarnn, to K. James I. 

1 might,add so much concerning the large odds between the 
ease of the eldest elmrebes, in regard of heathens, and ours, in 
respect of the clstirch of Hume, that very rauMatiun itself should 
Ik satisfied. Hooker. 

Ca'vit.leb.-J* n. s. [cavMatof, Lat.] Formerly a 
mocker. See Caviolation. A man fond of mak¬ 
ing objections; an unfair adversary; a captious 
disputant. 

Socrates held all philosophers, ritvilhrs anil madmen. 

Jiiir'm, Anal. e£ Met. p. ifi;. 
Tlic candour which Horace shews, i, tlml vliich distinguishes 
a critick from a caviller ; h< declares, that he is not olleitdcd 
at little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Addison, Guardian. 

Then: is, I grant, room still left tor a caviller to misrepre¬ 
sent my meaning. AUerhury, Prrf. tabu Sermon*. 

CVvili.ing.# it. s. [from cavil.'] Dispute; captious 
objection. • 

These, many times, instead of convincing the judgments of 
solar persons, fall to cJiiillings and menacings. 

Up. Taylor, Arif. Huiidsoni. p. 66. 

CVvir.MNGi.v.'f'’ mlv. [from cavilling.] In a cavil¬ 
ling manner. ” •Sherwood. 

C.\ viu.iNciNF.ss.* ii. s. [from cavilling.] The dis¬ 
position to cavil. 

tVvnxors.'l' ady. [old 1'r. cavilleur.] Unfair in 
argument; full of objections. 

j'liose persons are. said to he carillon* and unfaithful advo¬ 
cates, hv whose fraud and initiuity justice is destroyed. 

Aytifc. 

C\'\ tij.oi si.\.# a dr. [from carillons.] In a cavillous 
manner. 

Since that so ravil/oiis/y is urged against us. 

A futon. Art. of Peace be!tret n the li.iif Orm.aiid Ike Tridt. 

C l 1 7.V, n. s. [French. In the military art.] A 
natural hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and 
consequent Iv facilitate their approach to qgplace. 

Diet. 

< ‘avity.'I* v. s. [ohl Fr. rart/r, from cavil as, Latin.] 
Hollowness; hollow; hollow place. 

Tin: vowels are made by a free passage of breath, vocalised 
through the rarity of the mouth : the said rarity being diffe¬ 
rently shaped by the postures of the throat, torque, and lips. 

Holder, Akinen/t of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought not U» he filled with rubbish, which is of a 
perishing kind. liryden, Dedication to shin id. 

Materials pocked together with wonderful art in the several 
rarities of the scull. Addison, Spectator. 

An instrument with a small cavity, like a small spoon, dipt 
in oil, may fetch out the stone. Arbuthnol on Met. 

If the atmosphere was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirlv-two feet deep, whidKwould soon be swal¬ 
lowed tip by the rarity of the sea, and theflepressed parts of the 
earth. Dent ley. 

C’auk. n. s. A coarse tulky spar. Woodward. 

Ca'uky. adj. [from cuuk.] A white, opaque, cauky 
spjir, sliot or pointed. Woodward on Fossils. 

CaUT.,4 - ». S‘ [of uncertain etymology.] 
i. The net in which women inclose their hair; the 
hiuder part of a woman’s cap. 

Sn spared they to strip her naked all, 

Then when they hatfdeiPoilM her tire wait caiu, 

Such as she was, their *es might her behold. Spenser. 


Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound, Jjryden s /Uncut. 

a. Any kind of small net. 

An Imliiin mantlc of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
a caul of packthread. Grew, Muswum 

3. The omentjUm; the integument in which the guts 
are inclosed. 

The caul serves for the warming the lower belly, like an 
apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whose caul Galen cut out, was so liable to sntfei'eohl, that he 
kept his belly constantly covered with wool. Ray. 

The beast they then divide, and disunite 
The ribs and limbs, observant of the rite: 

On these, in double ran Is involv'd with art, 

The choicest morsels lay. Pope t Odyssey. 

.}. The little membrane found on some children, en¬ 
compassing the head, when born; esteemed an in¬ 
fallible preservative against drowning, and also me¬ 
dical in some diseases! It is thought a good omen 
to the child itself; and tlie vulgar belief is, that 
■ whoever obtains it by purchase will be fortunate. 
It is an old superstition, which keeps its ground to 
this day; for, while this account was passing my 
eyt> I observed more than one atjverliscluent of 
cauls to be sold in the newspapers. Tin? credulous 
seamen are yet said to be purchasers! 

You were born with a caul on your head. . 

• It. Jonson, Alchymut, 

If a child be liorne with a cawlc on his head, he shall be very 
fortunate. Melton's Astrotagastcr, p. 45. 

A person possessed of a caul, may know the state of health 
tif the partv who was born witli it: if alive and well, it is firm 
and crisp: if ilead or sick, relaxed and flaccid ! 

Grose's Popular Superstitions. 

Ca'ulet.* II. s. [Celt, and old Fr. caul old Fr. 
caulct also, a kind of cabbage: Lat. caul is.] Cole- 
wort, pronounced in niany > places collet as catdt- 
floitrr is collijhaxnr. See Cole and Colewokt. 

CaulFferous. adj. [from caul is, a stalk, and/cro, to 
bear, Lat.] A term in botany for such plants as 
have a true stalk, which a great many have not. 

CaTli flower. , it. s. [from caiu’ts, Lat. the stalk of a 
plant.] A species of cabbage. 

Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter phmts 
and salad herbs ; and plant forth your cauliflowers anil cabbage, 
which were sown in August. Enlyn £Kulcndar. 


To Caulk. Sec 7b Calk. 

To CaV’1\on ate. t>. 11. [ caupmior , Lat.] To keep » 
victiiMting-house; to sell wine or victuals. Did. 

To Cv'ui'onisk.* v.tt. [from the Lat. cauponot ] 
To sell wine or victuals. 

I call your virtues inmceuimtablc, as I do the wealth id our 
rich rogues, who eaupowu d to the armies in (• eriiiam in tins 
last war. Jl'ai/iiirlon to lined, l.etl. J 71. 

Ca'usarlE. adj. [from causo, low I.at.] I hat w hich 

inav he caused, or effected by a cause. . . 

That mat he miraculously effected in one, winch is naturally 
causable i.i'ni.other. . Broom, I'u/gar Arrears, 

Ca'us'ai . adj. [causalis, low I.at.] Lclhthig to 
causes; implying or containing causes. 

livi rv moti'iu ow nin'.' a dependiuec on pnrequired motors, 
we can hav no true knowledge of any, except we would dl«- 
,1m tic irfv into the whole method of causal coqutcnations, 

• m Ghnritle, Si ^rientiflea. 

Causal propositions iye, where two proporitiq | joined by 
• causal particles;' as, luui-cs^werc not built, iktV ff'i might lie 
destroyed; Heboboanr was unhappy, because,^ 1 evil 
counsel. • • Ms's Dogufl. 

Causality. «. s. [causalitas, low Latin.] The 
agency of a cause; the quality of causing.'* 
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As he rrcat&l all thing!), so is he beyond and irf than all, in 
his very essence, as being the softl of their causalities, and the 
Cssentiiil cause of their existences. Brown, Vulgar E/rcurs. 

By an unadvised transiliency from this effect to the remotest 
cause, we observe not the connection, through the interposal of 
more immediate cttitsalilies. . Edauville's Scapsis. 

Ca'usally. adv. [frbm causal.'] According to the 
order or scries of causes. 

Thus may' it more be causally made our; what Hippocrates 
iiffim*6th. * Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

Causa'tion. n. s. [from causa, lowLat.] The actor 
< power of causing. 

Thus doth lie sometimes delink us in the conceits of stars 
an 4 meteors, besides their allowable actiops, ascribing effects 
thereunto of independent causation. Broun, Vulgar Errours. 

Ca'USATIVE.'T adj. 

“l. [A term in grammar.] That expresses a cause or 
reason. ' . 

Let any Hebrew reader j^idge whether pihel can properly be 
said, in general, to augment the signification, or lnphcl to be 
cavsaKce. Student, ii. yo8. 

2 . That effects as an agent. f 

•It nppeartth to be one of the essential forms of things, as 
that, that is causative in nature of a number of effects. 

»i Bacon on If.-aniiug. 

The notion of a Deity doth expressly signify a being or na¬ 
ture of infinite perfection; of a nature or being which con- 
jisteth in thin- that it be absolutely, and essentially necessary, 
Bn actual being of itself; and potential or causative of all beings 
beside itself; independent from anv other, upon which all 
things depend, und by which all things else arc got erned. 

Pearson, on the Creed, Art. I. 

Ca'usatively.# adv. [from causative.] In a causa¬ 
tive manner. ,Sherwood. 


Several conjugations arc used very indiscriminately ; and 
Whether they are to lie taken actively, passively, causativdy, 
or absolutely, must be determined by the context. 

Student, ii. yo8. 

Causa'tou. u. s. [from causo, low Lat.J A causer; 
author of any effect. 

t Demonstratively understanding the .simplicity of perfection. 
Ad the invisible condition of the first emuator, it was out of 
the powor of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from 
if Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

CAUSE, w. s. {causa, Lat.] 

i. That which produces or (‘fleets any tiling: the 
efficient. 

The wise and learned amongst the very heathens themselves, 
liavcnll acknowledged Mime first cause, whereupon originally 
the being of all things dopendeth; neither have they otherwise 
suakfen of that cause, than as an agent, which, kiuiwfng what 
and why it worketh. observeth, in working, a most esSct order 


or law.„ 


Hooker. 


Butterflies, and other flies, revive easily when they seem 
deai^being brought to the sun or fire; the cause whereof is the 
diffusion of the vital spirit, and life diluting of it by a little 
heat.,, , _ Baron, Kat. Hist. 

Cause is a substance exerting its power into act,to makconc 
thing begin to be. Locke. 

2. The.reason; motive lo any thing. 

Tjje rest shall hear some other fight, 

As cause will be obey’d, Shaksprarr. 

So great, so constant, and so general a practice, must needs 
have not only a cause, but also a great, a constant, and a general 
cause, every way commensurate to such an effect, 

_ Thus, royal sir! to see you landed here, 

'iv ** enough of triumph for a year. 

! IctsP* wond’ring stood: then ask’d the 


cause,; i 


a Inhuivii In * S '' 11 f atc *‘*d ordabrd yoh friend*' 
Cavebnous, adj. [fro. ° J 


South. 

Drydcn. 

Drydcn. 

< 

Rowe. 


Shakspi 


<earc. 


Hcsg the etmes between yotrt brethren, and judge righteously 
between every gum and his brother,. and the stranger that is 
with him. • ’ * ‘ r * Deut. 

4 * Side; party; grottod or principle of action or op¬ 
position. , V . 

Ere to thy thee;'my hcaet.ijjclin’d, 

Or love to party had seduc’d nwmind-- Tickett. 

To Cause, v. a. [from tWmoun.J TdftfRrct as an 
agent; to produce. 

’ Never was man whose apprehensions ate Solder, and by a 
pensive inspection advised, but hath found by >n irresistible 
necessity one everlasting being, all for ever canting and all for 
ever sustaining, l ' Itategh. 

It is necessary in such a chain of causes to ascend to and ter¬ 
minate in some first, which should he the original of motion, 
and the cause of all other things; but itself be caused by none. 

South. 

She weeping ask’d, in these her blooming years, 

What unforeseen misfortune caus'd her cure 

To loath her life, and languish in despair? Drt/den, Fables. 

Things that move so swift, as not to affect tlie senses dis¬ 
tinctly, and so cause not any train of ideas in the mind, arc not 
perceived to move. 1 Lode. 

To Cause.* v.n. [old Fr. causer, “ to babble, to talk 
* idly, to reason foolishly, to use much speech to little 
purpose.”, Cotgravc.] To assign insufficient cause 
or reason. Not now in use. 


But he, to shifte their curious request. 

Clan causen why she could not come in place; 

Her erased health, her late recourse to rest, 

'And humid evening ill for sick folks’ case ; 

But none of these excuses could take place. 

Spenser, F. Q, iii, ix. 26, 

Cau'seless. adj. [from cause.] 

1. Having no cause; original in itself. 

Beach th’ Almighty’s sacred throne, 

And make his causdcss pow’r, the cause of all things, known. 

Blarkmords Creation, 

2 . Wanting just ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth yplight. 

And love avow’d to other lady late. 

That, to remove the same, I have no might; " 

To change love causeless, is reproach to warlike knight. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

And me and mine, threats not with war but death ; 

Thus causeless hatred endless is uneath. Fairfax. 

The csutscless dislike, which others have conceived, is not suf¬ 
ficient rftson for us to forbear in nny place. ^ Hooker. 

As women yet who apprehend 
Some sudden cause of causeless fear, 

Although that seeming cause take end, , 

A shaking through their limbs they find. Waller. 

Alas! my fears are causeless und ungrounded, 

Fuutastick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham. 

Ca , use adv. [from causeless.] <t Without 
cause; without reason. 

They [sin against the ninth commandment] t)iat,Jecrctiy 
raise jealousies and suspicion of their neighbour cadsmstiy. 

' Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, via. $ 4. 

Human laws are not to be broken with seanual, nor at all 
,without reason; for he that 8oes it causelcst/y , is a despiser of 
the law, and undervalues its authority. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 
Causelessness# n. s. [from causeless.] Unjust 
ground or motive. 

Discerning and acknowledging the causelessness of Jour ex¬ 
ceptions. Hammond, Wat*t,i, 196, 

CA'usEB.*f" n. s. [from cause , old* Fr. cefftseours, 
causers, the occasion of. Kelham, Norm. Diet.] 
He that causes; the agent by which an effect is 
produced. 

His whole oration stood upon a short narration, what was 
the causer of this metamorphosis. . Sidney, 

Is not the causer of these timet 
As blameful as the executioner? Shaktpeare. 
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Abstinence the apostle determines is of no other real value in 
religion, than as a ministerial causer of moral effects. ‘'a Rogers. 

CA'i/SEY.-f* 7 *. s. ichaussec, Fr. This word, by a 

Ca'useway. 5 false notion of its etymology, has been 
lately written causeway, Dri Johnson rightly ob¬ 
serves. But he has improperly plpccd MHton, whb 
writes it catwey^amortgihose who have mistaken the 
word. Causey is rcferrible also to the Teut. kaut- 
sije. In old Fr. it^s sometimes written called and 
also calsay. V. Kelham, Norm. Diet. In our own i 
old language, it is calsey. V. Huloct’s Diet. low 
Lat. calceatum. Tire Irish citsan is a path.] A way i 
raised and paved; a way raised above the rest of the 
ground. * 

To Shuppim the lot came forth westward by the oausey. 

i Chron. xxvi. r6. 

The other way Satan went down, • 

The causey to hell-gate. Milton, P. L. 

But that broad causeway will direct your way, 

And you may reach the town by noon of day. • Dry den. 

Wnose causeway parts the vale with shady rows; 

Whose Beats the weary traveller repose. Pope. 

Causi'dical.# adj. [from the Lat. causidints , 9 
pleader; and Coles, in his Diet. 16^7, gives us the 
subst. causidick, a pleader of causes: .But this is not 
in use. The adjective, however, is now sometimes 
used.] Relating to an advocate or pleader. 

CA'usTiCAL.'f- 7 adj. [old Fr. caustiyue, from the Gr. 

Ca'ustick 5 **vf»*if.] Epithets of medica¬ 

ments which destroy the texture of the part to 
which they are applied, and eat it away, or burn it 
into an eschar, which they do by extreme minute¬ 
ness, asperity, and quantity of motion, that, like 
those of fire itself, destroy tne texture of the solids, 
and change what they are applied to, into a sub¬ 
stance like burnt flesh; which, in a little time, with 
detergent dressing, falls quite off, and leaves a , 
vacuity iit the part. Quincy. 

If extirpation be safe, the best way will be by caustical medi¬ 
cines or cscaroticks. Wiseman, Surgery. 

I proposed eradicating by cscaroticks, and began with a 
caustick stone. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and moist, abounding perhaps with oaus- 
lick, astringent, and coagulating particles. . * Arbutlmot. 

CAiistt'ciTY.# n. s. In chymistry, a quality belong¬ 
ing tii several substances, by the acrimony of which 
the parts of living animals may be corroded and 
destroyed. Chambers. 

Ca'i^hck. n. s. A burning application. 

It wa*a tenderness to mankind, that iaflfeduced corrosives 
and causficks, which arc indeed but artificiallircs. Temple., 

The piercing causticks ply their spiteful pow’r. 

Emetics* ranch, and keen catharaticks scour. Garth. 

Ca'ustickness.# ». c. [from caustick .] The quality 
of being oaustick. Scot. 

CA / UTEL.-f n. s. [old Fr. cauteUe , “ a wile, cartel 
or sleight,” Cotgrave. Dr. Johnson deduces it from 
the Lat. catUela, which signifies caution or prudent 
foresight; and has cited, in proof of this etymology, 
a passage from Shakspeare, which he has not given 
accurately, and to the word cautel in which he lias 
assigned the meaning of caution or scruple. But 

It there means deceit. Such is the definition in our 
old lexicography, as we have seen in Cotgrave; ant? , 
as it is in Huloet, “ cautels , crafty ways to deceive;” 
and in Mtnsheu, “ a crafty way to deceive.” In 
Shakspearc’s Hamlet, which is the only notice taken 
of the word by Dr. Johnson, it will hence be seen 
VOL. 1. 
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that cautel is cunning ,• though cautel for Caution 
may also be found in our old language.] 

1. Cunning; subtlety; deceit. 

Perhaps, he loves you ftow; 

And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

In him a plenitude oF subtle matter. 

Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives. 

. * Shakspeare, Lovedt Complaint. 

2. Caution; provision. [Lat. cautrla ; old Fy. eau- 
tels, warnings. Kelh. Norm; Diet.]. f ' 

This penance, canonical was appointed—for caulete and 
provision against the like sins. ' 

Fulkc against Allen, (1586,) p.418. 

Cautelous. adj. [cauleleux, Fr.] 

1. Cautious; wary; provident. Not in use. 

Palladio doth wish, like a cautelous artisan, that the inward 

walls might bear some good shaje in the burden. Wotton. 

2. Wily;‘cunning; treacherous. 

Of themselves, for the most part, they are so cautelous and 
wily headed, especially being men of sb small experience Bud 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow such snbtilties and sly shifts. Spooler on Ireland. 
Your son 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught 

Wit* cautelous baits and practice. to Shakspeare, 

Ca'utelously. adv. [from cautelous.'] 

1. Cunningly; slily; treacherously. Not in use. 

All pretonan courts, if any of the parties'be laid asleep^ 
under pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth enu- 
telously get the start and advantage, yet they will .set back alt 
things in statu quo prius. Bacon, War with Spain . 

2 . Cautiously; warily. 

The Jews, not resolved of the sciatica side of Jacob, do 
cautelously, in their diet, abstain from both. Brown. 

Ca'utelousness.# n.s. [from cautelous.'} Cautious¬ 
ness. Not now in use. 

Let it not offend you, if I compare these two great Christian 
virtues, Cautelousncsr, Hrpcntancy. Hales, Bern. p. tyq. 

Tliis Christian caulelousncss and wariness here commended. 

Ibid. 

CVuter.# n. s. [old Fr, cautfre , Gr. xairrypioy, from 
xalco, to burn.'] A scaring hot iron; or more gene¬ 
rally, any thing that is applied to burn, and is burn- 
, ing or boiling hot. Minsheu, and, Cotgrave. 

Ca'uterism.# 11. s. [from cauterize .] The application 
of cautery. 

Some use the eauteriinu on the legs. 

Ferrand’e Love Mdanckply, p. *61. 
Cauteriza'tion.+ n. s. [Fr. cauterisation ,] The 
act sf burning flesh with hot irons, or caustick me¬ 
dicaments. 

» They require, after cauterization, no such bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the spirits. Wiseman. 

To Ca'uxerize. v. a. [cauteriscr. Fr.] To burn with 
the cautery. 

No marvel though cantharidcs have such a corrosive and 
cauterizing quality; for thcro is not one other of the insects, 
but is bred of a duller matter. _ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The design of the cautery is to prevent the canal from 
closing; but the operators confess, that, in persons cauterized, 
the tears trickle down ever after. Sharp's Surgery. 

Ca'uterizing.# n. s. [from the verb.] The act of 
burning with the cautery. The following passage 
in ShnEspeare is corrupted in Dr. Johnson’s Djc- 
tionafy, and so presents the word as a verb. 

For each true word, a blister! and each false 
Be as HttrartlBng tef the root o’ the tongue, 

Consnmirtg it with speaking. Shakspeare, Ttmon of Athens. 

CATJTEIIY. n. s. [*<*»'», wro.j 

Cautery iS either actual or potential; the first is 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with caustick 
4 D 
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medicines. The actual cmderyh generally used to 
stop mortification, by burning the dead parts to the 
quick; or to stop the effusion of blood, by scaring 
up the vessels. Quincy. 

In heat of light it will be necessary to have your actual cau¬ 
tery always ready; for that will secure the hlheding arteries in 
a moment. Wiseman, Surgert/. 

CA'UTION. «. *. {caution, TV. radio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it respects danger; foresight; provi¬ 
dent care; wariness against evil. 

2 . Security for. 

Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might as- 
su?fe with as much assurance as Worldly matters bear. Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acquest, gave him part of Bac¬ 
chant fit f caution for his disbursements. Howell. 

The parliament would yet give his majesty sufficient caution 
that the war should be prospeuted. Clarendon. 

He that objects any crime, ought to give eahtion by tlu; 
means of sureties, that he fill persevere in the prosecution of 
such crimes. < Ayliffe, Parergon. 

3. Provision or security against. 

In despite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
most dangerous and mortal of vices will conic off V Estrange. 

4. Provisional^, precept. 

Attention tfjnthe forementioned symptoms .afford tne best 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of preveutiorii Arbuthnnt. 

5. Warning^ 

To Ca'ution. r.«. [from the noun.] To warn; to 
give notice of a danger. 

How shall our thought avoid the various snare ? 

Or wisdom to our caution’d soul declare 
The dilf’rent shapes thou plc-isost to employ. 

When bent to hurt, and certain to destroy ? Prior. 

You caution'd me against their charms. 

But never gave me equal arms. Swift. 

CA , OTioNAHY.'f" tidj. [from caution .] 

1. Given as a pledge, or in security. 

I ain made the cautiorury pledge, 

The gage and hostage of your keeping it. Santhcrnr. 

Is there no security for the island of Britain ? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns and sea-ports, to give us for securing 
trade ? Swift. 

2. Warning. 

Of old, the Jews wrote the, entrances of their synagogues 
with devout and cautionary sentences. 

L. Addison, Stale of llic Jews, p.90. 
Too servile an adherence to the letter—requires a cautionary 
ot explanatory note. I Vatcrland, Script, rind. P.iii. 64. 

Ca'utiouk. adj. [from cautus , Lat.] Wary; watch¬ 
ful. * 

Be cautious of him; for he is sometimes an incorfltiyit lover, 
because he hath a great advantage. Sivft. 

Ca'utioOsly. adv. [from cautious'] In an attentive, 
wary, manner; warily. 

They know how fickle common lov'ers arc: 

Their paths and vows are cautiously believ’d; 

For few there arc but have been once deceiv’d. liryden. 
Cautiousness. n.$. [from cautious.] Watchfulness; 
vigilance; circumspection; provident care; pru¬ 
dence with respect to danger. 

1 could not but approve their generous constancy and cau¬ 
tiousness. King Charles. 

We should ulways act with great cautiousness and circum¬ 
spection, in points where it is not impossible that wc may Lie 
deceived. r ^Addison, Sped. 

To Caw. v. n. [taken from the sound.] To cry as 
the rook, raven, or crow. , 

Rnsset-pattxl choughs, many in sort* uu ■ 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report. ' ,, Shakspearc. ' 

»A walk of aged elms, So very high, that the„*ooks and crows 
No'\ ol f tt' c tops seem to be cawing in another region. Addison. 

So ravcrn’tP* 0 ^'’ high amid the houghs, " ,s 
h'vEUSOUS.f™^ his ci{ y builds, 

■ lets caws. , Thomson , Spring. 
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A expnsSaion for a wig. Dr. Ash’s 
Dictionary presents caxon for caxou, a technical 
word among miners. 

Ca'xou.# iu s. In metallurgy, a chest of ores of 
1 aIvcr > ot anyjother metal, that has been burnt, 
ground, and washed, and i* ready to he refined. 

„ Chambers. 

Cave nne Pepper .* A powder brought from the 

West Indies under that lmfne, the'' basis of which 
is a species of the piper Indicum , called in the 
West Indies bird-pippa-. It is used principally in 
sauces. 

Cazi'que.* n.s. A'atlc given by the Spaniards to 
the petty kings, and chiefs, of several countries in 
America. 

r fhe principal caxiqnc of the Kland came to visit Cortes, with 
a numerous but ill-appointed equipage. 

Townsend, Cowq. of Mrjrico, i. If. 
7 o CF.ASE.-f~ v. n. [cesser, Fr. ccsso, l.at.] 

!• In leave off; to stop; to give over; to desist: 

# with from before a noun. 

The lives of all, who ccasc from commit, spa 
IVfy brother’s be your most peculiar care. 

2. Without from. 

Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander, where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song. 

3. To fail; to be extinct; to pass away. 

The poor shall never cease out of the land. 

The soul being removed, the faculties and operations of life, 
sense, and intellection, cease from that moles eorporca, and are 
110 longer in it. Hate, Urig. of Mankind. 

4. To be at an end. 

But now the wonder ceases, since 1 sec 
She kept them only, Tilyrus, for thee. liryden. 

5. To rest. 

The ministers of Christ have ceased from thek laboiirs. 

S P Tat - 

To Cease, v. a. To put a stop to; to put an end to. 
Importune him for my monies; be not ceas’d 
With slight denial. Shakspearc, Tim. of Athens. 

You may sooner, by imagination, quicken ot slack a motion, 
than rais»or ccasc it; ns it is easier to make a dog go slower, 
than to make him stand still. Paeon, Hat. Hist. 

Cease then this impious rage. Mill ok, P. 1 ,, 

But he, her fears to cease. 

Sent down the meek-ev’d peace. Milton, Ode. 

The discord is complete, nor can they erase 
The dire deliate, nor yet command the peace. Dryden. 

Cease, n. s. [Irom the verb.] Extinction failure: 
perhaps (ovttccease. 

The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws > ,, 

What’s near it, with it. Shakspearc. 

Ce'aseeess. ndj. [from cease.'] Incessant; perpetual; 
continual; without pause; without stop; without end. 

My guiltless blood must quench the ceaseless fire, 

On which my endless tears were bootless spgnt. Fairfax. 

All these, with ceaseless praise his works behold, 

Both day and night. Milton, P. L. 

Like an oak 

That stands secure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceaseless roar, and only sheds its leaves, 

Or mast, which the revolving spring restores!' * ' Philips. 

Ce'aselessly.# adv. [from ceaseless .]• Incessantly; 
perpetually. 

This universal quire— 

Prays ceaselessly. Donne, Poems, p.34l. 

Cecchi'n.* n. s. [old Fr. cechinf, We now write it 
ckeqyrin.] A «oin of Italy, aria also of Barbary. 


Dryden. 

Milton, P. L. 
Dent. xv. 11. 
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Sec, Moscu, look, , > 

Here, I have brought a bag of bright eevekinet. 

Will quite weigh down his plate. Jt.Jonson, For. 

Cf/city.'I* n. s. [old Fr. cedte, from edeitas , Let.] 
Blindness; privation*of sight. 

They arc not blind, nor yet distinctly see; mere is in th&n 
no cecity, yet more than a eccutienev; they have sight enough 
to discern the light, though not perhaps to distinguish objects 
or colours.' Frown, I'u/g. Err. 

Cucu'tikscy . 4 ti. s.^aecu/io, Lat.] Tendency to 
blindness, cloudiness of sight. 

There is in them no cecity* yetpnore than a cecutiency. 

Frown, f'ulg. Err. 

CE'DAll.’J” v. s. [cebep, Sax. cedre, Fr. cedrus , Lat. 
from the Gr. xeSgoj.] A tree. 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower 
than those of the pine tree, and many tjf them pro¬ 
duced out of one tubercle, resembling a painter’s 
pencil; it hath male flowers, or kutkins, produced 
at remote distances from the l^uit on the iShme tree. , 
The seeds are produced iu large cones, squamoso 
and turbinated. The extension of the branches is 
very regular in cedar trees; the eiftls of the shoots i 
declining, and thereby shewing their Aipper surface, 
which is constantly eloathed with green leaves, so 
regularly as to appear at a distance like a green 
carpet, and, in waving about, makes an agreeable 
prospect. It is surprising that this tree Ijns not Ijccii 
more cultivated in Eogland; for it would be a 
great ornament to barren bleak mountains, even in 
.Scotland, were few other trees woultl grow; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the snow 
continues most part of the year. Maundrel, in his 
Travels, says, he measured one of the largest 
cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be 
twelve yards six inches in circumference, and 
sound. # At about five or six yards from the ground, 
it was divided into five limbs, each of which was 
equal to a great tree. The wood of this famous 
tree is accounted proof against the putrefaction of 
animal bodies. The saw dust is thought to he one 
of the secrets used by the mountebanks, who pre¬ 
tend to have the embalming mystery. This wood 
is also said to yield an oil, which is famous for 
preserving hooks and writings, and the wood is 
thought by Bacon to continue above a thousand 
years sound. , Miller. 

I must yield my body to the earth : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge. 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle; 

Under whose shade the ramping lion slept. 

Whose top branch overpeer’d Jove’s spreading tree, 

And kept low shrubs from winter’s powerful wind, 

Shaksjieare. 

Cf/dakuke.# adj. [from cedar and Hire.} Resembling 
a cedar tree. 

Ilis tall 

And growing gravity, so cedar-tike. B. Jenson, Kern Tim. 

Ce'dakn.# adj. [from cedar.'] Of or belonging to 

the cotter tree. 

West winds, with musky wing, 

About flse cedarn alleys fling 

Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells. Mttton, Comm.* 

To CEDE.# r. n. [Fr. ceder, Lat. cedo .] To submit; 
to yield. 

Tills fertile glebe, this fair domain, 

Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands _ 

Of monks libidinous, Shenstone, Rum d Abbey, 


To Cede.# v. a. [This verb, whether a» pa active or 
neuter, is perhaps of no great age in our language. 
It 1 ms been hitherto unnoticed.] To resign; to 
give up. 

That honour was entirely retied to the Pathian royal race. 

• _ ltrnmmoml’s Travels, (17J4J p. *56. 

By the peace of Paris in 1763, it [Dominica] was ceded in 
^express terms to the English. (lotkric, (Jcogr. 

Ce'duine. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging to 
the cedar tree. “ e 

Ce'dry.# adj. [Lat. cedrinus.] Resembling the 
colour of cedar. 


That which comes fro* Bergen being long, strait, nn 4 clear, 
and of a yellow dr more miry colour, is esteemed much before 
the white. Evelyn, ii. 3, 1. 

Ci/dule.# n. s. [old Fr. ccdulc. Our elder word 
for schedule, which see.], A scroll, or writing; 
also, ail additional written instrument. Cot-grave. 
Cf/duous.# adj. [Lai. cedius.] Fit to be felled. 

These we shall divide into the greater and more ecduous, 
fruticant, and shrubby. Evelyn, Sylv. Introd. jj j . 

To CEIL. v.a. [ eeclo , Lat.] To overlay, or cover 
the inner roof of a building. 

if nd the greater house he ceiled with fir-tree, which he over¬ 
laid with fine gold. * Giron. 

How will he, from his house ceiled with cedar, be content 
with his Saviour’s lot, not to nave where 10 lay his head ? 

• Decay of Piety. 

Ci/iLiNG.-f- w. s. [from ceil, Dr. Johnson says; but 
perhaps it might be deling, as some still write it, 
from del, Fr. riclo, Ital the heavens. In reference 
to this etymology, llicfitydson supposes Milton to 
have employed the word. Onr old word is cielurc,] 
1. The inner roof. 

Varnish makes ceilings not only shine, but last. Bacon. 

And now the thicken’d sky 
Like a dark ceding stood; dowA rush’d the rain 
Impetuous. . _ Milton, P. L. 

So when the sun by day, or nnyin by night. 

Strike on the polish’d brass their treinhling light, 

The glittering species here and there divide. 

And cast their dubious beams from side to side: 

Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 

• And to the ceiling flash the glaring day. Drydcn, 

?. In sea language, the inside planks of a ship. 


Chambers. 

Ce'landine. 11. s. [ chrlidoneum , Lat.] A plant. 

The swallows use celandine, the linnet cuphrasia. More , 

( Vj.’yruitE.'J' n. s. [ceelahtra, Lat.] The art of 
engraving or cutting in figures. 

t These cclatnres in their drinking cups were so’framed, that 
they might put them on or take them ofl'at pleasure, and were 
therefore called cwblemata, TM twill on Providence, p. 37a. 

7 « CE'LEBRATE. v.a. [celebro, Lat.}. 

1. To praise; to commend; to give praise to; to 
make famous. 

The songs of Sion‘were psalms and pieces of poetry, that 
adored or retebrah ,I the Supreme Being. Addison. 

I would ltavo him read over the celebrated works of anti¬ 
quity, which have stood the test of to many different ages. 

. Addison, 

2. To distinguish by solemn rites; to, perform 

Bolenjnly. f. 

He slew all them that wore gone to celebrate the sabbath. 

• a Maccab. 

On the feast day, the father cometh forth, after divine ser¬ 
vice, into a large room, where the feast is celebrated. Bacon. 

3. To mention in a set or sttemn manner, whether 
of joy^or sorrow. 

This pause of pow’r, *tw Ireland’s hour to mourn; 

While Loglaad celebrate* your safe return, DryJe*. 

. * 4»i 
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Ch,ebra / tion. ». s. [from celebrate.} 

1. Solemn performance; solemn remembrance. 

He laboured to drive sorrow from her, and to hasten the 
i elebralion of their marriage. Sidney. 

He shall Conceal it, - -> 

While you are willing it shall coine to note; ■ 

What time we will our celebration keep, ^ 

According to my birth. Shakspearc, 

During the celebration of this holy sacrament, you attend ear¬ 
nestly to whit is done jjy the priest. Pay lor. 

2. Praise; renown; memorial. 

No more shall be added in this plarc, his memory deserving 
a particular celebration, than that his learning, piety and virtue, 
have been attained by few. , Clarendon. 

Some of the ancients may be thought sometimes to have used 
a less number of letters, by the celebration of those who have 
added to their alphabet. Holder, Element* of Speech. 

Ce'lebrator.# n. s. [Lat. celebratory lit;who cele¬ 
brates or praises. 

it [Scripture] has, .among* the wits, as well celebralort and 
admirers, as disregarded. Boyle'* Style of H. Script, p. 174. 

CELE / BRious.'f- adj. [old Fr. celabre, from celeber, 
Lat.] Famous; renowned; noted. Not in use. 

The Jews, Jerusalem, and the Temple, having been always 
so eelebriout ; yet when, after their captivities, they were de¬ 
spoiled of their glory, even then, the Assyrian, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, with sacrifices, the most high God, whom 
that nation worshipped. Grew. 

Cele'briously. ndv. [front cclebrious .'] In a famous 
manner. 


Cei.f/briousness. n . s. [from cclebrious.'} Renown; 


fame. 

Cele / brjty.*J~ n. s. [old Fr. celebrite, from celeb) itas, 
Lat.] Publick and splendid transaction. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar¬ 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. Bacon. 

Cele'hiack. n. s. A sjftcies of parsley; it is also 
called turnip rooted edery. 

CELE'aiTY.*f* n. s. [Fr. telerite, from the Lat. celeritas.} 
Swiftness; speeil; velocity. 

We vpfy well see in them, who thus plead, a wonderful ce¬ 
lerity of discourse; for, perceiving at the fir-.t but only some 
cause of suspicion, and tear lest it should be evil, they are 
. presently, in one and the self-same breath, resolved, that what 
beginning soever it had, there is no possibility it should be good. 

llookcr. 

His former custom and practice was ever full of forwardness 
and celerity, to moke head against them. Bacon. 

Thus, with imagin'd wings, our swift scene flics. 

In motion with no less celerity 

Than that-jjf'ftumght. Shaktpeare. 

Three things concur to make a percussion great; the bignest, 
the density, and the celerity of the body moved. Higby. 

Whatever encreaseth the density of tne blood, even without 
cncreasing^M celerity, heats, because a denser body is hotter 
than a rarer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Ceiery. n.s. A species oi parsley; which see. 
CELE'STIAL. adj. [celestis, Lat.] 

1. Heavenly; relating to the superior regions. 

There stBy, until the twelve celestial signs 

Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shakspearc. 

ThejtoiCiont6 commonly applied e< 7 e.»?ia/-descriptions of other 
climC^^their own. ?■> Broum^Valg. Errs. 

2. Heavenly; relating to the%lessed state. • 

Play that sad note 

1 n mwM my knell; whilst I sit meditating 
• On that celestial harmony I go to. Shahpcare. 

3. I leavenly, with respect to excellence, i f 

Const thou pretend desire, whom zeal inflam’d' 

To Worship, and a pow’r celestial nam’d? Dry den. 

" . Tcleinnihns, his bloomy face 

Crowing celestial sweet, with godlil^race. Pope, 


C-Ei-E stial. n. s. [from the adj,] An inliabitant of 
heavefi. 

Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes. 

And to the dome th' unknown celestial leads. Pope. 

Cele'stialey. adv. [From celestial.} In a heavenly 
manner. 

To Cele'stify. v.a. [from celestis, Lat.] ...To give 
something of heavenly nature to any thirtg. Not 
used. 

We should affirm, that all things were in all things, that 
heaven were but earth terreslrilicd, and earth but heaven ccles- 
lified, or that each part‘’above had influence upon its affinity 
below. Brown, Vtdg. Errs. 

Ce'lestins.* n. s. Monks of a religious order, so 
called; reformed by Pope Celestin V. 

CVuA< K.*j~ adj. [old Fr.celiaque, ovcoeliaque, from die 
Gr. xothldt, die belly.] Relating to the lower belly. 

The blood moving slowly through the celiack nnd mcscntc- 
riek arteries, produces complaints. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ce'eibacy. n.s. [frem ctelebs, Latin.] Single life; 
unmarried state. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accursed state, and 
generally arc married before twenty. Spectator. 

By teaching them how to carry themselves in their relations 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, they have, with¬ 
out question, adorned the gospel, glorified God, and benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the devoutest 
ar.d strictest celibacy. Attcrbnry. 

Ce'libate.-| v 11. s. [old Fr. cclibat, Cotgrave. Lat. 
ccelibatus, from ctelcbs; which has been derived 
from the Gr. xa/rrj, a bed, and Keltrat, to leave; i.e. 
he who declines the nuptial bed, or he who has 
never entered it. Scaliger. V. Morin.] Single 
life. 

The forced celibate of the English clergy is of greater anti¬ 
quity than these his saints. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of the Married Clergy, p.311. 

No divine law then, lie grants, hath iujoined^lns celibate, 
but an ecclesiastical. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of the Married Clergy, p. 1*3. 

Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in a per¬ 
petual sweetness, but sits alone. Up. Taylor, Serm. i. aij. 

If any persons, convict of this unchastity, are in the state of 
celibate, they are only chastised with scourges. 

L. Addison, West Barbary ftp. 1 ;i. 

The males oblige themselves to celibate, and then multipli¬ 
cation is hindered. Gravnt. 

CE.LL.-f' «• s. [cella, Lat. Drydcn has used this word 
in an extraordinary manner; converting Chaucer’s 
word dale intq cell, in his fable of the Cock and 
Fox, “ Deep* in a cell her cottage lonely’stood; ” 
where the original is her “ cottage standing in a 
dale-,” which is very plain; but standing iiihsar#, 
is not so; and as this mistake, if I may so call it, in 
this great master of our language, has hitherto oeen 
up noticed, it seems right to remark it here.] 

1. A small cavity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thousand cells. 

In each some active fancy dwells, ■ Prior, 

How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their separate cells and properties maintain. _ Pope. 

2. 'Ilie cave or little habitation of a religious person. 

Besides, she did intend confession . 

At Patrick’s cell this even; and there she was not. Shakspearc. 

" Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. _ _ '■ Denham. 

3. A small and close apartment in a prison. 

When Jeremiah was entered into the dungeon, and into the 
cabins, [in the margin, cells.] . * J»rein, xxxvii. 16. 

4. Arty small place of residence; ft cottage. 
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Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell ,. 

Of fancy, my internal sight. Milton, P.L. 

For ever in this humble cell 

Let thee and I together dwell. Pnor. 

In cottages and lowly cells, ■ 

True piety neglected dwells, , > 

Till call’d to heaven, its native seat, * * 

Where the good man alone is great. Somerville. 

5. A religious house, subordinate to some great abbey. 

Tanner. 

As loud as doth the enapell belle, - 
There as this lord was beeper of the cette. 

. Chaucer, C. 1 \ Prol. 

6 . Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of 

different sorts are lodged; common both to animals 
and plants. * Quincy. 

CF/tXAit.-f- n. s. [rellarium , Lat. from cclla Graeco- 
barb. xeXXapm, n place where provision^ are kept. 
V. Meursti Gloss.] A place under ground, where 
stores and liquours are reported. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
punishment, have been confined to thefattom of a cellar during 
his life. Peaeham, on Drawing. 

CeTj.ahage. 7i. s. [from cellar .] The part of the 
building which makes the cellars. * 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the ec/lafhge. 

• Shakspeare. 

A good ascent makes a house wholesome, and gives oppor¬ 
tunity for cellarage. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

CVllaheh, or Cf/ixerer.# n. s. [Lat. cellarius, and 
cellerarius .] The officer in a monastery who had 
the care of provisions; and generally, a butler. 

Iluloet. 

Upon my faith, thou art some officer, 

Some worthy sextein, or some cclerer. 

Chaucer , Monk's Prologue. 

CeTlarist. v. s. [cellarius, Lat.] The butler in a 
religious house. Did. 

Ce'llular. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Consisting of little 
cells or divides. 

The urine, insinuating itself amongst the neighbouring mus¬ 
cles, aud cellular membranes, destroyed four. Sharp's Surgery. 

Ce'llui.e.# n. s. [Lat. cellula.} A little cell or ca¬ 
vity. 

CeTsixude.'J” «. s. [celsitudo, Lat.] .Height. Diet. 

Honour to thee, celestial and clcare 
Goddess of Love, and to thy celsitudo. 1 

Chaucer, Test, of Love, 61 r. 

Ce'lticism.# «. s. The manner or custom of the 
Celts. 

The latter, which has every signature of Ctlticism, I con¬ 
ceive to be coeval and perhaps of a class with Stonehenge. 

Warton, Hist, of Kiddington, p. 61., 

CViTlOK,# adj. Relating to the country, language, 
customs, or manners, of the Celts, or Gauls. 

Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields. Milton, Comas. 

Very many of the Celtick ot Galfick words, which art: still 
preserved in authors, agree very well with our British wc*ds, 
both in sound and sense. Richards, Brit. Diet. Prcf. p. viii. 

These barrows, apparently connected with the rampart, are 
as indisputably Celtick, and not Roman. 

, Warton, Hist, of Kiddington, p. < 16 . 

Celts.# ». s, Lat. Celia, Fr. Celtes .] Inhabitants 
of Gaul. • ' 

Nor is it suspected, that many of the numerous encamp¬ 
ments in Wiltshire, especially those of a large and loose forma¬ 
tion. are probably the effects of this obstinate war between the* 
insular Britons, and the continental Cells. 

Warton, Hist, of Kiddington, p. 6;. 

CE'MENT.-f- n. *. [old Fr. cement, from the Lat, 
amentum.} 
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I " ^ ,0 m &tter with which two bodies are made to 
cohere; as, mortar or glue. 

Your temples burned in ; their cement, and your franchises 
confined into an augre’s bore. Shakspeare. 

mere i» a cement compounded offlower, whites of eggs' and 
stones powdered, that becoincth hard as marble. Bacon. 
betwwnTh St# divers pebbles, and a crust of cement or stone 
•rw„ th T:-” S ,ard as thl ‘ P^bles themselves. Bacon; 

with a Sosi firrn" ^ T* 6 ° f T'* h 6to "^ joined together 
with a most firm cement; upon this was laid another laver 

consisting ot small stones anicemcg. Arbulhnot on Coins'. 

2. lioiul of union in friendship. 

Let not the piece of virtue which is set 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

To keep it buiJde^, be the ram to batter. Shaksneare 

What cement should unite heaven aud earth, light amfdaik- 
iiess r GlanviH 

Look over the whole creation, and 3 ou shall see, that the 

- h i at ? lold * W*** 811 ,fce P arti of this great 
and gloriofls fabnek, is gratitude. South. 

To Ceme NT.-f v. a. [from the noun. Dr. Johnson 
places the accent on the second Syllable in this verb, 
but, in the example which he brings from Shaks- 
pearc, it is on the first; and Drydcn, as also Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, have so accented it. The dis¬ 
tinction between the verb and the substantive, how¬ 
ever, is now generally observed, by the first being 
accented on the last syllable, and the lost on the 
first.] To unite by means of something interposed. 

But how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. Shakspeare. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them; they are all loose 
and incoherent, and in a perpetual flux: even an heap of sand, 
or fine, powder, will suffer no hollowness within them, though 
tluy be dry substances. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Love with white lend cements his wing*; 

White lead was sent us to repair 
Two brightest, hrittlest earthly things, 
f A lady’s face, and china ware. * " Swift. 

To Ceaie'nt. v. a. To come .into conjunction; to 
cohere. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are dvided bv 
a slinrp instrument, they will, if held in close contact for some 
time, reunite by inosculation, and cement like one branch of a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp's Surgeru. 

Cementa tion. ti. s. [from cement.'} The act of ce¬ 
menting, or uniting with cement. 

Ceme'nteu.*^ n. s. [old Fr. ccmcnters, bricklayers, 
masons. Kelham, Norm. Diet.] A person or 
tiling that unites in society. 

Goi haying designed man for a sociable creature, furnished 
him with language which was to be the great instrument aud 
semen ter ol society. Lock" 

Ce'metery.-J* m. r. Qold Fr. cmeterie , Gr. xoyu|Tm>».v,‘ 
from KnyMoi, to sleep.] A place where the (lead 
arc reposited. 

The souls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
hover about the places where their bodies are buried, us still 
hankering about their old brutal pleasures, and desiring mrntn 
to enter the body. 

Ckn, and Cin, denote kinsfolk so Cinulph is a help 
to his kindred ; Cinehclm , a protector of This kins¬ 
folk ; Cinburg, the defence of his kindred ; Cinric. 
powerfukin kindled. fMbson. 

Ce'natoAy. adj. from cSno, to sup, Lat] Relating 
to suppai 1 . ^ 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a cenatoru 
garrotint j and the same was practised by the Jews. y 

\ * Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

CENOBi'TiCAL.f adj. [Fr. cenobitique, from xols# and 
Living in community. 
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They have multitudes of religious orders, black ami gray, 
eremitical and cenobitical, and nuns. StiUmgfleet. 

Ce'nouy.* w. s. [from the Gr. xoTovj and / 3 /o;.] The 
place where persona live in community. 

His arms arc yet to be seen in the ruins of the hospital of 
St. John’s near Smithfield, and in the church of Allhallows at 
the upper end of Lombard Street, which was repaired and en¬ 
larged with the stones brought from that cenoby. 

Sir (r, buck, Hitt, of Rich. III. p. 68. 
Ce'notaph!'|" n. s. [old Fr. ccnotaji/ir, from xfv©' 
and A monument for one buried else¬ 

where. 

Priam, to whom the storv was unknown, 

As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos’d soiP; 

A cenotaph his name and title kept, 

And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept. 

Drydcn , Fab. 

The Athenians, when they lost any men at sea, raised a ce¬ 
notaph, or empty monument. Natex on Odyssey 

Cense.'J' n. s. [cense, old Fr. census, Lat.] 

I. Publick rate. 

We see what floods of treasure have flowed into Europe by 
that action; so that the erase, or rates of Christendom, are 
raised since ten times, ycu twenty times told. Bacon. 

3 . Condition; rank. * 

If you write to n man, whose estate and cense —you are fa¬ 
miliar with, you may the bolder venture on a knot. 

B.Jonson, Discoveries. 

To CENSE.'f* v. a. [encenser, I' r.] To perfume with 
odours; contracted from incense. 

In his hand he bore a golden censer with perfume; and, 
censing about the altar, having first kindled his fire on the top, 
is interrupted by the genius. 

B. Jonson , Part of K. James's Entertainment. 
The Salii sing, and cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke, their heads with poplar bound. Drydnt. 

Grincus was near, and cast a furious look 
On the side altnr, cens'd with sacred smoke. 

And bright w ith flaming fires. Drydcn. 

Ce'nseu. n. s. [encemoir, Fr.] 

1. The pan or vessel in which incense is burned. 

Antonius gave piety in his money, like a lady with a censer 
before an altar. Penchant on Draunn". 

Of incense clouds. 

Fuming from golden censers, hid the mount. Milton, P. L. 

2 . A pan in which any thing is burned; fire-pan. 

Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slith, and slash. 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. 

Shaktpcare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Cession, n. s. [ censio, Lat.] A rate, an assessment. 
God intended this censian only for the blessed Virgil? and her 
son, that Christ might be bom where he should. Joseph Hall. 

CE NSOR.'}' n.s. [censor , Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome, who had the power of correct¬ 

ing manners; “ a high constable, judge, or re¬ 
former of manners.” Huloet. 

I reflected, that it was the proper office of the magistrate to 
punish only knaves, and that we had a censor of Grc at-Britain, 
for people of another denomination. Tatter, No. 212. 

These characters were forwarded by proper officers—till 
they arrived at length into the hantfs # of the censor, an officer 
of great fame in the Roman government. 

Harris on the 53d chap, of Isaiah. 

2. One who is given to Censure and exprobation, 

.lll-natur'd censors qf the present agt, 

And fondof all the follies of die past. ' * Roscommon. 

The most severe censor cannot but he pleased with the pro¬ 
digality of his wit, though, at the same time, <ie could nave 
wished, that the master of it had betn u better mmtagrr. ( 

» , Drydcn. 

Censo'hiai..# adj. [from censor.'] Fjdltof censure; 
severe. 

The moral gravity and the censorial declamation of Juvenal. 

War ton, Ilitt. of Eng. Poetry , iv. 6. 
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Censo'rian. adj. [from censor .] Relating to the 
censor. 

As the chancery had the pretoriari power for equity, so the 
star-chamber had the eensorian power for oflbnces under the 
degree of capital. K ' p afv!K 

Cknso'uioijs.*!* adj. [from censor^ 

1. Addicted to censure; severe; full of invectives. 

Sometimes animating the subject by censorious exautliorizing 

the prince. Sclden o*> Drayton's Polyotb. 8. 17. 

Do not too many believe no religion to” he pure, hut what is 
intemperately rigid? no zeal to lie spiritual, but what is ecu■ 
sorimts, or vindicative? .. - Spratt. 

O ! let my presence make my travels light, *' 

And potent Venus shall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of cOnsoi ions fame. Prior. 

2 . Sometimes it has oj' before the object of reproach. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censorious of his 

neighbour*. Watts on the Mind. 

3. Sometimes on. 

He treated all his inferioursof the clergy with a most sancti¬ 
fied prflle; was rigorously and universally censorious upon all 
his brethren of the gown. Swift. 

CF.Nso'mousEY.-f~ adv. [from censorious.] In a severe 
reflecting menner. 

If it be suspected, that this great hatred of the Christians 
moved this Gentile to animadvert too crnsoriou.ly upon their 
carriage, then it will be reasonable to enquire what others have 
delivered in this matter. L. Addison, Life of Mahomet, p. 128. 


Censo'rioosness.'!' n. s. [from censorious.’] Dispo¬ 
sition to reproach ; habit of reproaching. 

Some silly souls are prone to place much piet\ in their 
niawkingly plainness, and in their enuoriousness of others, who 
use more comely and costly curiosities. 

. 'aytor, Arlif. Handsom. p. 87. 

Sourness of disposition, and rudeness of behaviour, censvrt- 
outness and sinister interpretation of things, all cross and dis¬ 
tasteful humours, render the conversation of men grievous and 
uneasy to one another. Til/iUsvn. 

Ce'nsorlike.* adj. [from censor and like.'] Cen¬ 
sorious; austere. Cotgravc in Censor tit. 

0 ft. 

Censorship.’!' m. s. [from censor.] 

1. The office of a censor. 

In his own phrase, lie [Smith] whitened himself, having a 
desire to obtain tile censorship, an office of honour and some 
profit in tile college. Jonson, Life of Smith. 

2. The time in- which the office of censor is born. 

It was brought to Rome in the censorship of Claudius. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

CeNsuajl.# adj. [old Fr. censuel, from the Lat. cctt~ 

• sits.] Relating to the census or Roman register. 

He scut (vnninissioncrs into all the several counties of the 
whole realm, who took an exact survey, and described in a 

- emsuat roll or hook, all the lands, titles, uud tenures, through¬ 
out the whole kingdom. . 

Temple, Ivlroducl. to the Hist, cf JStt, p. 255. 

Censurable. adj. [from censure.] Wort$ry''of cen¬ 
sure ; blameabic; culpable. 

, A small mistake may leave upon the mind the lasting me¬ 
mory of having been taunted for something censurable. Locke, 

Ce'nsurajjlEnkss.'J” n. s. [from censurable.] Blame- 
ableness; fitness to be censured. 

This, nnd divers others, ore alike in their Gfruurablcncss by 
the unskilful, he it divinity, pbyslck, poetry^&e. . 

Whitlock, Mann, bjfpte p.493 

Ce'nsurably.# adv. [from censurable.] Inn blame¬ 
worthy manner, ■ 

CE'NSURE/f’ n. s. [censure, old Fr. ccnsura , Lat,] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greatest of thesd days, 

To ’scape wy censure, not expeet my praise. Pope. 
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a. Judgement; opinion; determination. 

Madam, and you, my sister, will you go 
To give your erasures in this weighty business? SKaktpdire. 

’Twns said they saw but one ; and no discernor 
Durst wag his tongue in cennire, Shakspeyre, K. Hen. VIII. 

3. Judicial sentence. » • 

To you, lord govcrrlOUr, 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain. Shakspcarc. 

4. A spiritual punishment inflicted by some ecclesi¬ 
astical, judge.* '■'* ,- t Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Upon the unsuecessfulncss of milder medicaments, use that 
stronger physick, the censures of the church. Hammond. 

To CE'NSUitE.*f~ v. a. \censnret\ Fr.] 

1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

Men may censure thirip*[\vcakness] 

The gentler, if severely thou exact not 

More strength from jne, than in thyself was fouud. 

JrfiHon, S. A. 

2 . To condemn by a judicial .sentence. 

Has censur'd him 

Already, and, as I hear, the provost hath * 

A warrant lor liis execution, Sliultlipcarc , Aleut.for Ah'as. 

3. To judge; to estimate. 

The onset anil retire # 

Of both your armies; whose equality 

By our best eyes cannot be censured. Shukfpearc, K. John. 

Should 1 say more, y^u well might censure me (what jet I 
never was) a flatterer. lirnitm. and FI. Elder Brother, 

To Ce'nsl re.# v.n. To judge; to give an opi¬ 
nion. . 

”f is a passing shame, * 

That l, unworthy body as I am, 

-Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Shakspcarc , Tiro Gent, of Verona. 
Bearing my words and doings to the lords 
To gloss upon, and, censuring, frown or unile ! MU ion, S. A. 

CViismtKK, 11. s. [from censure.'] lie that blames: 
he that reproaches. 

We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fc.tr 

To cope malicious censurrrs. Shnksprare, lien. VIII. 

A statesman, who is possesst of real merit, should look upon 
his political ennsurers with the same neglect, that a good writer 
regards his criticks. Addison. 

(Vksijhi.vo.^ ii. s. [from censure.'] Reproach; 

Illume. 

The "like censuring* and despisings have embittered the 
spirits,"kriil wetted lioth the tongues and pens, of learned men 
one against another. Sandersmi. 

(Vnsus.* n. s. [Lat.] A declaration, among the 
Romans, made by the several subjects of the em¬ 
pire, of their names and places of abode, before 
the cental's t by whom the declarations were re- 

•ed. 


TMs'is rtianifost from the history of the Jewish nation, from 
the aOcaunt of the Roman census, anil registers of our own 
country, where the proportion of births to burials is found 
upon observation to be yearly as fifty to forty. 

Bentley, Scrm. P.V07. 

I shall say little here of the census of the Romans, it being a 
thing so well known; and slintl only stay to remark,that there 
were, in their books or registers, not only the condition and 
quality of all people, but also their characters. 

Harris on the 53d chap, of Isaiah. 

Cejnt.'I' n. ft (centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; 
as, five fir cent, that is, five in the hundred. 

The demon makes his full descent 4 

I11 one abundant shower of cent per cent. Pope. 

Ce'ntagi:.* «. s. [from cent.] The payment of 
cents. 

CE'NTAUIt. n. s. [centaupe. Sax. ccntaurus, Lat.] 


1. A poetical being; supposed to be compounded of a 
man and a horse. 

Down from the waste they are centaurs, though women all 
ab " vc -. Shakspcarc. 

The idea of a centaur has no more falsehood in it, than the 
name centaur. Locke. 

2 . The archer in the zodiack. 

The chcarlcss empire of the sky, 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yield. Thomson. 

Ce'ntau It'Ll KE.-fc adj. [from centaur and Wee.’] Hav¬ 
ing the appearance and skill, as it were, of a cen¬ 
taur, in managing ahorse. 

You remember the ship we saw once, when the sea went 
high upon the cotyst of Argos; so went the beast. But he, 
[Dametas.j as if rentanr/ike he had been one piece with the 
horse, was no more moved than one is with the going of his 
own legs; and in effect so did he command him, as his own 
l' u, h s - , Sidney, Arcad. b. a. 

Cf/ntaurv, greater and less, [rentaueium.] Two 
plants. • 

Add pounded galls, and roses dry. 

And with Cccropian thyme strong scented centaury. Drydcn. 

CVntenajiy.-J' ti. s. [ centcnairr, old Fr. centenarian, 
Lat.] The number of a hundred. 

In ‘every centenary of years from the creation, some small 
abatement should have been made. Jlalicwe/I on Providence. 

Cexte'nnial.# adj. [from centum and anni, Lat.] 
Consisting of an hundred years. 

To her alone I rais’d my strain 

On her crntnotiid day. Alason's Poems. 

Oente'simal. n. s. [ccntcsimus, Lat.] Hundredth; 
the next step of progression after decimal in the 
arilhmctick of fractions. 

The negli ct of a few renlrsimn/.. in the side of the cube, would 
bring it to an equality with the cube of a foot. 

. itbuthnot on Coins. 

C'mntk'sj m adj. Hundredth. 

Hew thi. multiplication may will be conceived,and that this 
r. iite-.iinal increase is not naturally.strange, you that are no 
stranger in agriculture, old and tiw, arc: not likely to make 
great doubt. Sir T. Brown's Tracts, p. 40. 

In centesimal proportion, stony matter 18; fine siliciou, 29; 
argil 22 ; mild ceU 31 ; joo. Kir wan on Manures, p, 80. 

CpNTiro'uors. adj. [from centum aiul/blium, Lat.] 

I hiving an hundred leaves. 

C'KNTiT.oyrv.# n. s. [Lat. centum and loquor.] An 
hundred-fold discourse. Coles. 

Ptoloi.ieus, in Ui'icenti/uquy, —attributes all these symptoms 
w liiel* are in melancholy men to celestial influences. 

• Burton, Anat. of Aid. p. 189. 

C'enti'xodv.# n, s. [old Fr. centidotnc .] Knot- 
•grass; St. Innocent’s herb. Cotgrave,, and Sherwood. 

Ce'ntipeue. 11. s. [iVont centum mid yes.] A poison¬ 
ous insect, in the West Indies, commonly called 
by the English Jin ty legs. 

Cli'NTOn.s. (from the Lot. cento, a patched , 
garment, made up of shreds of diver, colours; 
which Vossius deduces from the (ir. x/vrpoov, and 
Morin deduces that front xtvTtco, to prick, ax it were, 
with a needle, «j. d. to sew together.] A compo¬ 
sition founed by joining scraps from other tini^prs. 

It is qvilrod, as it were, out of shreds of divers poet', such us 
scholars call a cento. Ci.itdeu's Henwins. 

If any twin think the poem a cento, our poet will but have 
done the same iu jest.wliieh Ro ieau di.i in earnest. 

Adreriisemem to Pope's Jhtnciad. 

Ck'ntbal. Vuj. [from c,ntt c."] Relating to the 

centre; containing the centre, placed in the centre, 
or middle. 
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There is now, and was then, a space or cavity in the centra! 
parts of it ; so large us to give reception to that mighty mass of 
water. Woodward, Nat, Hist, 

Uinltriel, a dusky melancholy sprite, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 

Repair*. Pope, Rape of the Loch, 

Centra'mty.# «. s. [from central.'] , The state or 
being of a centre. 

An actual centrality, though as low as next to nothing. 

r More, Notes upon Ptychozoia, p. 354. 

Ce'ntrally. adv. [from central.] With regard to 
the centre. 

Though one of the feet most commonly bears the weight, 
yet the whole weight rests centrally upon it. Drydcn. 

CE'NTRE. 11. s. [centrum, Lat.] The middle; that 
which is equally distant from all extremities. 

The liens’ns themselves, the planets, and this centre. 

Observe degree, priority, and place. Shakspearc. 

If wc frame an image of a round body all of lire, the flame 
proceeding from it, would diffuse itself every way; so that the 
source, serving for tile centre there, would he round about an 
huge sphere of fire and light. Highy on Bodies. 

To Ce'ntre. v. a. [from the noun.’] 

1. To place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 

One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Bound through the vast profundity obscure. Miilon. 

2. To collect to a point. 

By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis shown, 

Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of sin and vice, and centre it in his 
own breast. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whose thoughts arc centred on thyself alone ! Drydcn. 

To Ce'ntre. r. n. 

, To rest on; to repose on; as bodies when they 
gain an equilibrium. 

Where there is no visible truth wherein to centre, errour is 
as wide as men’s fancies, ryid may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To be placed in the midst or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all; so thou. 

Centring, receiv’st from all those orbs. Miilon. 

3. To be collected to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down; 

Our hopes must centre in ourselves alone. _ Drydcn. 

The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears sincerely to aim at the common 
benefit. Alterbury. 

It was attested by the visible centring of all the old prophe¬ 
cies in the person of Christ, and by the completion of these 
prophocics since, which he himself uttered. Aiterbury. 

Ce'ntrical, or Ce'ntrick. adj. [from centre .] Placed 
in the centre. 

Some that have deeper ding’d Lova’s mine than I, 

Say, where his centriclc happiness doth lie. 

, Donne, Poems, p. 3s. 

Oe'ntwcaixy.# adv. [from centrical.] In u centrical 
manner or situation. 

Ce'ntricalness.# n. s. [from centrical.] A situation 
placed in the centre. 

Gentki'fugal.T adj. [cepirifugCy Fr. from centrum 
tmd/ugio, Lat.] Having the quality acquired by 
bodies in motion, of receding from tarc^ntre. 

They described an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. a Cheyne. 

Centr i'petae.'}’ adj. [centripetej Fr. from centrum 
and peto, Lat.] Having a tendency to the center; 
having gravity. [ ■ * 

, The ilirection of tiic force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres; and thi» force uiay be 
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very properly called attractive, in respect of the central body, 
and centripetal, in respect of the revolving body. Cheyne. 

Ce'NTRY. t a c 

Sk'ntry. 5 "* *• &ce Sentinel. 

The thoughtless wits shall frequent forfeits pay, 

•- Who ’gainst the centry’a bo* discharge their tea. Gau 

CENTUMVIRI.* n. s. [Lat] The hundred 
judges in the Roman repubUck. * 

Thou art one of the ccnlumviri, old boy; art not? 

- H. Jonton, Poetaster. 

CE , NTUPLE.*f' adj. [ccntupiex, Lat.] . An hundred 
fold. 

It were a vengeance centuple for all facinorous acts that could 
be nuued. B. Jonton, Epkocne. 

To Ce'ntuple.* v. a,, [from the adj.] To multiply 
an hundred-fold. 

If the contagion 

Of my mirforlunes had not spread itself 
Upon my son Ascanio, though my wants 
Were centupkd upon myscltj I could be patient. 

« Beaum. and Ft. Spanish Curate. 

Then would lie centuple thy former store. 

And make thee fur more happy than before. 

Sandys, Paraphr, of Job. 

This shall the- meek with pleased eyes 
Behold, and centuple their joyes. Sandys, Ps. p. in. 

To Centu'pli CATE.-f* v. a. [centuplicatum, of centum 
and plica, Lat.] To make’ a hundred fold; to 
repeat a hundred times. 

I performed the civilities, you enjoined me, to your friends, 
who return you the like centuplicated. Howell, Lett. iv. ». 

To CuNTu'niATE.T v. a. [centurio, Lat.] To divide 
into hundreds. Coles. 

Centu'riator. n. s. [from century.] A name given 
to historians, who distinguish times by centuries ; 
which is generally the method of ecclesiastical 
history. 

The ccnturialors of Magdeburg were the first that discovered 
this grand imposture. Ayhffe, Parcrgon. 

Centu'rion. n. s. [centurio, Latin.] A military 
officer among the Romans, who commanded an 
hundred men. 

Have an army realty, say you? — A most royal one.. The 
eenluriont, and their charges, distinctly billeted in the enter¬ 
tainment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. Shakspearc. 

Ce'ntuhist.# >/. s. The same as ccnturiatiic. 

You cannot justly join Osiunder and the cvn/tfrtilihwitli the 
heathens. Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p. toy. 

The aforesaid centurists through every age bestow a chapter 

- 011 that purpose. Dodwett, Catalogue of Chr. Authors. 

CE'NTURy. n. s. [centuria, Lat.] 

1. A hundred; usually employed to specify time; as, 

the second century. Jj 

The nature of eternity is such, that, though our joy*,' after 
some centuries of years, nmy seem to have grovWuwAjr," by 
having been enjoyed so many ages, yet will they^fMW still 
continue new. . -.Boyle. 

And now time’s whiter series is begun 
Y/hich in soft centuries shall smoothly run. Dryden, 

The lists of bishops are filled with greater numbers than 
one would expect; but the succession was quick in the three 
first centuries, because the bishop often ended in the martyr. 

. Addison. 

2. It is sometimes used simply far A hundred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did dlvide- the Romans into 

tribes, and the tribes into centuries or humMWs e Spenser. 

When with wood leaves and weeds I have'Strcw’d his grave, 
Aud on it said a century of pra/rs, 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I’ll weep and sigh. Shakspearc. 

Cf.oi.. An initial in the names of men, whtefryigu 
nifics a ship or vessel* such as those that the Scfcqns 
landed, in. Giison, 
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CeVhA t, a r.GY. n. s. [xipx\stKyi*.] The headach. Did. 

CErH.v'LrcK.T ad/. [cephalique, Fr. from 'tho Gr. 
xspaAij.] That which is medicinal to the head. 

Ccphalick medicines are all such as attenuate the blood, so 
a* to make it circulate easily through the capillary vessel* of 
the brain. Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

I dressed him up with soft folded linen, dipped in.a ccphalick 
balsam. . Wiseman. 

CERASTES, n. s. [xsgapjf.] A serpent having 
horns, or suppose?! tot have them. 

Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbena dire. 

Cerastes horn’d, hydrus, and gjops^drear. Milton, P. L. 

Ce'rate.'T m. s. [old Fr. ccrat ; Gr. x^arrov, from 
wjgoj; Lai. cera ; wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or some softer substance, makes a 
consistence softer than a plaister. Qtiincy. 

Ce'rated. adj. [ccratus, Lat.] Waxeij; covered 
with wax. 

To CERE. ti. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] To wax. 

You ought to pierce the skin witli a needle, And strong , 
brown thread rered, about half an iifth from the edge- of the 
lips. Wiseman. 

Cere.# n. x. The naked skin that covers the base 
of the bill in the lmwk kind. Brit. Zoology. 

The hen-bird had a black cere. White's, tlelborne, p. 109. 

Cerea'lioUS.* adj.* [Lat. cerralix.] Pertaining to ’ 
corn. 

The Creek word spcrmala, generally expressing seeds, may 
signify any edulious or cerca/ious grains. . 

Sir T. Prawn's Tracts, p. 16. 

Ce'bebei.. 11.x. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the base of the brain and cerebri, yea, 
of the whole skull, is set parallel to the horizon. Dirham. 

Ce'rebrum.# n. s. [ Lnt.J The brain, properly so 
called; in contradistinction from tbc cerebellum, or 
ccrebel. 


Surprise my readers, whilst 1 tell ’em 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum. Prior, Alma. 

Ce'rkcloth.'J’ v. s. [from cere and cloth.] Cloth ' 
smeared over with glutinous matter, used to wounds 
and bruises. 


Tlie ancient Egyptian mummies were shrowded in a number 
of folds of linen, besmeared with gums, iu manner of cerecloth. 

Baron. 


a,; ’Twhcre damnation, , 

To think Sybase a thought; it were too gross 
To riblidr' cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Shakspeare, Aler. of Vcn. 
His honourable head 

Seal’d up in salves and cercdothcs, like a packet, 

And so sent over to an hospital. Beaum. anti FI. Mad Lover. 

CE / *UEJ«ENT.'f* n. s. [ltal. erramento, from ccra, Lat. 
wax,] Cloths dipped in melted wax, with which 
dead bodies were infolded when they were em- 

fc# 

LeYwe not burjt in ignorance, but tel), 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in earth, 

Have burst their cerements V Shakspeare, llamlct. 

CEREMo'NiAL.'f* adj. [old Fr. ceremonial .] 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite; ritual. 

What mockery will it be,. 

To want the bridegroom, when the priest attends. 

To speak the fp-emmud rites of marriage ? Shakspeare. 

We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a substantial duty, and the modes of 
civility into the realities of religion. South. 

Christ did Jake away that external ceremonial worship that* 
. was among the Jews. Stilling feet. 

a. Formal ; observant of old forms. 

- /Very magnifies! and ceremonial in his outward comportment; 
in nit private carriage humble. 

Sir E. Sandsf, State of Religion. 


Ob monstrous, superstitious puritan, ” 

Of refin’d mamiars, yet ceremonial man. 

That when thou mcet’st one, with enquiring eye* 

I)o:.t search, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The silk mid gold he wears. Donne, Poems, p. **?• 

With dumb pride, and a set formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his track. Drydeu. 

Ceremo'niai.. {• it. s. [from ceremony,'] 

1. Outward form; external rite; prescriptive for¬ 
mality. 

The only condition that could make it prudent for the clergy, 
to niter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, would be ft 
resolution in the legislature to prevent new sects. Swift. 

We have hcrefthc whole ancient ceremonial of the laureate. 

Arbulhiint and Pope, of the Poet Laureate. 

2. The order for rites and forms in the Romish 
church. 

Ceremo'n*iai.ness. ». s. [Trom ceremonial .] The 

quality of being ceremonial; over much use of 
ceremony. * 

Ceremo'nious.-J" adj. [old Fr. ceremonious. “ The 
adjectives ceremonious and ceremonial are sometimes 
used promiscuously, though by the best and most 
general use they arc distinguished. They come 
from the >-1111)0 noun, ceremony which signifies both 
a form of civility and a religious rite. The epithet 
of the first signification is ceremonious, oi the 
second ceremonial.'’ Campbell.] 

1. Consisting of outward rites. 

Under a different (economy of religion, God was more 
tender of the shell and eerrmummu part of bis worship. South. 

2. Full of ceremony; awful. 

O, the sacrifice, 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly, 

It was i’ the offering ! _ Shakspeare. 

3. Attentive to outward rite’s, or prescriptive for¬ 
malities. 

You are too senseless obstinate, my lord; 

Too ceremonious, and traditional. • Shakspeare. 

4. Civil; according to the strict rules of civility; 
formally respectful. 

They have a s< t ol ceremonious phrases, that run through all 
•ranks and degrees among them. Addison, Guardian. 

5. Observant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us lake a ceremonious leave. 

And loving farcwel of otir several friends. Shakspeare. 

6. Civil and formal to a fault. 

TIk old caitiff was grown so ceremonious, os he wouldnecdi 
accompany me some miles in my way. Sidney. 

Ceremo'njousi.y.*}* adv. [from ceremonious .] In a 
•ceremonious manner; formally; respectfully. 
Ccrenmiiuutly let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. Shakspeare. 
To receive him solemnly, ceremoniously, and expensively. 

Donne, Letters, p. Z 79 * 

I undertake not that the golden mice were so ceremoniously 
consecrated. Gregory, Files on Sciijdure, p.4t. 

Cerkmo'niol’sness. n. s. [from ceremonious.'] Ad* 
dictcdncss to ebremony; the use of too much 
ceremony. 

CE'REMONY.'f* n. s. [ccremonie, old Fr. ccremonia t 
Lat.] , 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. 

Bring liar up to the high altar, that she may 
The sacred rernnuninstherc partake. ' Sjienser, EpUkal. 

He is superstitious grown of late, „ 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fthtasy, If dreams, and ceremonies. Shakspeare. 

Disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. Shakspeare. 
4E 
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а. Forms of civility. 

The sauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting u ere bare without it. Shaksptare. 

Not to use ceremonies at all, is to teach Other* not to use 
them again, and so diminish respect to himself. Bacon. 

3. Outward forma of state. 

What art thou, thou idol ceremony? 

What kind of god art thou, that sutfer’st more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worshippers ? 

Art thou aujht else but place, degree, and form '? Shakspean. 
A coarser place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 

Where greatness was shut out, and highness well forgot. 

Dry tier.. Fables. 

Ce'reoUS.* adj. [I.at. rernts.'] Wtvcen. 

At night he [the bee] stores up his day’s gatherings, and 
what is worth his observation goes into his rerenm tables. 

(layton, Notes 011 l). Qttl.r, ii. 5. 

Ceiu'ntihans.# n. s. A sect that took their name 
from Ccrimlius, contemporary with St. John, who 
maintained many'monstrous opinions. If is said, 
that St. John refused to enter into a bath where 
that impious herctick was present. 

Ce'rote. n. s. The same with cerate; which see. 

In those which arc critical, a cerate of oil of olive,, with 
white wuk, hath hitherto served my purpose. Wiseman. 

Ce'rrial.* adj, [from corns , the wild oak.] Re¬ 
lating to the tree called cerrus. 

A eoroum: of a greene oke reriul. ‘ Chancer, Knight's Tale. 
A numerous troop, and ail their heads around 
With chaplets green of vernal oak were hound. 

Drytlcn, Flower anil Leaf. 
CE'itR US. # n. s. [Lat. cert us ; old Fr. core , the 
unprofitable wild oak. Cot grave.] The tree called 
by many authors the bitter oak. 

Ccrrits is a kind of oak, as is also the ilex. 

F.’Thynne, Anim. »b SpeghCs Chancer. 
CERTAIN.*}- adj. [old Fr. certan , mod. certain; 
Lat. cert its. j 

I. Sure; indubitablei unquestionable; undoubted; 
that which cannot be questioned, or denied. 

_Those things are certain among men, which cannot be denied, 
without obstinacy and folly. TiUotson. 

This the mind is equally certain of, whether these ideas he 
more or less general. Loch, 

i. Resolved; determined. 

However I with thee have liv’d niy lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death. 

Consort with thee. Milton, P. L. 

3. Undoubting; put past doubt. • 

1 his form before Alcyone present, * 

To make her certain of the sad event. Ihitilen. 

4, Unfailing; which always produces the expected 

effect. , 

I have often wished that I knew as certain a remedy for any 
other, distemper. Mead. 

J. Constant; never failing to be; not casual. 

Virtue that directs our ways, 

Through - cerium dangers to uncertain praise. Drydcn. 

б. Regular; settled; stated. 

The people—-shall gather a c> /tain r.ite. F coitus, xvi. 4. 

Who calls the council, states a 1 retain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, aml.who points the way ? Pupc. 
The preparation for your supper shews your certain hours. 

Cotton. 

7. In an indefinite sense, some; as, a certain man 
told me this. * 

How hud soever this fashion may justly he accounted, certain 
ot tne same countrymen do i>as, far beyond it. Cnrew's Sum. 

. omc certain oi your !.retina 11 roar’d a 
crom noise ol‘our own drmus. 

Let there be certain leather tings made 
Whtcb, lor the mutter ol them, should be 


ud rat/ 

( S/uMpeme. 
of several bignesses, 
tractable Wilkins. 
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Ce'ktain.* n. s. [Fr. certain, “ a ccrtaintie, certain 
truth, assurance.” Cotgram This substantive is 
common in our old authors, but not in Cotgrave’s 
sense,] Quantity; part; portion. Obsolete. 

Beseeching him to I cue him n certain 
Of gold, and he w old quite it him again. 

Chaucer, Chan. Yeom. Tale. 

After he had contynucd a rrrtaine of time. 

Fabian's Chronicle, Hen.VI. p.461. 

He took with hhn a eerten of his hilt; companions. 

Bale, Jets 1>f Eng. Votaries. 

Cf/ktainey. adv. [Iro n certain.'] 

1. Indubitably; without question; without doubt. 

Certainly he that, by those legal means, cannot be secured, 
can he much less 10 by nhy private attempt. Decay of Piety. 

What precise collection ot simple ideas, modesty or frugality 
stand for, in another’s use, is not so certainty known. Locke. 

2. Without’ fail. 

Ce'rtainness. n.s. [from certain."] The same with 
ccrtoir'ij. 

Ck'utainiv.'I' n. s. '[old Fr. certain etc.] 

t . Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is tint perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas. Locke. 

2. Exemption, from failure; as, the certainty oi tuv 

event, or of a remedy. ‘ 

3. That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurls more 
Than to by sure they do; for certainties 
Or arc past remedies, or timely knowing, 

The remedy then born. Shakspeare. 

4. Regularity ; settled state. 

Ce'rtks. adv. [cerfes, Fr.] Certainly; in truth; in 
soot h : an old word. 

Cedes, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame, 

Tims for to blot the honour of the dead, 
i And with foul cowardice his carcase shame, 

Whose living hands immortaliz'd his name. Spenser, F. Q. 

1 For, cedes, these are people of the island. SAakspi arc. 

Cedes, our authors are to blame. Hudihras. 

Certificate, n.s. [ cotijical , low - Lat. he certifies.] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give notice to 
another court of any thing done therein. Vimei. 

2. Any testimony. 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protection;'^ " 

' L'Estranqe. 

I can bring certificates, that I behave myself soberly before 
company. s • - Addison. 

Tu UehtTficatf..* e. a. [from the noun.] A word 
of very recent date, signifying to give a eertifieale 
to a person, that he has passed a particular qxa- 
mination, or that he is justly entitled to some 

' claim. 

Ceutifjca'tion.# n. s. [old Fr. certification A 
certificate; a passport; also, an ascertaining' of a 
thing. Cot grave. 

Ce'<rthter.# it. s. [from certify .] An assurer; an 
asccrtainer; also, an informer; a notice-giver. 

Cot grave in V. Certjficateur. 

To Cf/rtiey.*}' v. a. [certifier Fr.] 

1. To give certain information of. 

The English emlmssadours returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that he Mras.joot to hope for 
any aid from him. Bacon. 

( This is designed to certify those tilings that are confirmed of 
L God’s favour. . < Hammond'S Fundamentals. 

2. It has of before the thing told, after the person 
told: as, I certified you of the fact. 

And Esther certified the king thereof in Mordecni’s name. 

Esther, ii. aa. 
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CERTIOJIA'RI. n. s. [Latin.] A writ issuing out 
of the chancery, to call »j> the records of a cause 
therein depending, that justice maybe done; upon 
complaint made by bill, that the party, who socks 
the said writ, hath received hard dealnjg in the said 
court. Con'd. 

Cf/rtxtttde. v. s. [ccrlihtdo, f.at.] Certainty; free¬ 

dom from doubt; infallibility of proof. 

They thought ut fir* they dreain’d; for ’twas offence 
With them, to question certitude of sense. Drydrn. 

Thcrs'can be no mo jus and minus iu the certitude y; c hate of 
things, whether by matlicniatfck demonstration, or any other 
way of consequence. Graw’s Cosmologia Sacra. 

<JEBVi , CAl.. # t* at], [old Fr. cervical, from cerviculis , 
Lat.] Belonging to the nefk. 

The aorta bending a little upwards, sends forth the cervical 
and axillary arteries; the rest turning down again, forms the 
descending trunk. • Cheyttc. 

Ce'rui.e. : £ at]. [I.nt. Cirrufcus.] Blue. 

The bark, > 

That silently ml own the crru/c streaijj ■ 

Glides with white sails. Dyer. 

CEiiu'i.EANV'f '7 at’j. [candcns, Lat.] Blue; sky co- 

C.vnu'j.Eors. y loured. • 

Mosques and hummums with their eerv/eay tiles and gilded 
vanes. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. J>. lit). 

This rcru/mtx or Wine-Coloured sea that overspreads the ' 
diaphanous firmament. .1 fore, Coujcrt. CabhaHsl. p. 3. 

It allbrded a solution, with, now and then, n light touch of 
sky eohmr, !>ut nothing near so high as the cendeuvs tincture of 
silver. • Hoyle. 

From thee the snjihire solid ether takes. 

Its line rcrtdcatl. Thamson, Summer. 

Ceiuu.i'i u'K. at], [from ccndcous.~\ Having tbe 
power to produce a blue colour. 

The several species of rays, as the rubifiek, ccrulijick, and 
others are si parated one from another. Grew. 

CEHUMl't'S. a.s. [Latin.] The wax or excrement 
of the ear. 

CE'lUJNlv-f- 11. s. [ cents? , old F r.ccrussa, Lat.] 

1. White lend. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a 
white colour; whence many other things, resembling 
if in that particular, arc by chymisls called err use, 
as the ceruse of antimony, and the like. Quincy. 

5. A lfind of white paint or wash, with which ladies 
have aflccled to mend their complexions. See 
Ce it used. 

The Min 

Hath given some little taint unto the rrrusc. 

JIMonson, Sejanus. 

He should have brought me some fresh oil of tale ; 

These ceruses are common. Massinger's City Madam. 

Ce'hused.* at], [from the noun.] Washed with 
the preparation of white lead. 

Here’s a colour, what ladies cheek, 

Though ccrus’U over, comes near it. 

JJeauo’. and FI. Sea Voyage. 

I Jure tell yon, • 

To your new refus’d face, what I have spoken 

Freely behind your hack. Heaton, and Ft. Spanish Curate. 

<"esa'he a N. *f* adj. [from Ctcsar. old Fr. cniiintcnient 
ccsa fit’ll s section ersarienne. Cotgrave.] 

The Cesarean section is cutting a child out of the 
womb cither dead or alive, when it cannot other¬ 
wise be delivered. Which circumstance, it is said, 
first gave the name of Cmar to the Homan family # 
?o called. - Quincy. 

Cespiti'txous.* adj. [from cespes, Lat. pi. crsjnfes.'} 
Made of turfs. 

Height and breadth of tlic ccsgilitious ramparts. Oougf/. 
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CESS.-f* n.s. [probably corrupted fit m censei see 
Cense; though imagined by Junius to be derived 
from saisire, to seize. It was anciently written 
cense, perhaps from the old Fr. crus. The Germ. 
srhoss, tribute-money, is as probable an etymon, at 
least, as Ju»htis’s fti/svVi'.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated 
according to their property. 

• Thc ., , . ikc T* s ls a ' So ‘ barged upon the country sometimes for 
victualling the soldiers, when they lie in garrison. 

. Spenser on Ireland. 

2. 1 lie act 01 laying rates. 

3. [from cessc, Fr.] It seems to have been used by 
Shakspeare for bounds, or limits, though it stand for 
rate, reckoning. 

I pr’ythce, Tom, beat Cutt’s saddle, put a few flocks in the 
point; th^ poor jade is wrung i* the witliers out of all cess. 

Sltalcspeare, Henry IV. 

To Cess.-J- v.a. [from the noun.] To rate; to lay 
charge on. 

We arc to consider how muoli land there is in all Ulster, 
that, according to \he quantity thereof, we may cess the said 
rent, and allowance issuing thereout. Spenser on Ireland. 

TJicy came not armed like soldiers to lie cessed upon me. 

Brisket t, Disc, of Ctrill. Life, p. ijj. 

To Cess. v. it. To omit a legal duty. See Cessoiu. 

CessaTion.*J“ n. s. [cessation, old Fr. cessatio, Lat.] 

x. A slop; a rest. • 

The day was yearly observed for a festival, by cessation from 
labour, and by resorting to church. Hayward. 

True piety, without < essntnin tost 
By theories, tin; prai tick part is lost. Denham. 

2. Vacation, suspension. 

There had been a mighty confusion of tilings, an interrup¬ 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary course, and n cessation 
and suspension of the laws of nature. Woodward, Fat. Hist. 

The rising of a pnrliauif nt is a kind of cessation from politicks. 

* Addison, Freeholder. 

3. End of action; the state of ceasing to act. 

The scrum, which is mixed wit 11 uu alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an iicul, rai-oth an eftiirvescenee; 
at the cessation of winch, the salts of which the acid was com¬ 
posed, will be regenerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

4. A pause of hostility, without peace. 

• When the succours of the poor protestants in Ireland were 
diverti (I, I was intreated to get them some respite,by a cessation. 

Kina Charles. 

CESS A' FIT. it. t. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that 
th®person, against whom it is brought, hath, for 
two years, omitted to perform such service, or pay 
such rent, as he is obliged by his tenure, ami Inth 

* not, upon liis land or tenement, sullicient goods or 

chattel; to bo distrained. O/xel. 

Cessuxi'i ity. 11. s. [from cedo, cession, Latin.] The 
quality of receding, or giving way, without resist¬ 
ance. 

If the subject strueken be of a proportionate eessibility, it 
seems to dull and deaden the stroke; whereas if the thing 
struckcn be hard, the stroke seems to lose no force, but to work 
a greater efleet. Dtgbyon Vie Soul. 

Ci/ssxur.E. at], [from cedo, cession, Lat.] Easy to 
give way. 

It tins parts of the struckcn body be so easily rerAble, tut 
without difficulty the stroke can divide them, then it enters 
into swchwi body, till it has spent its force. Digby 0*1 the Soul. 

Ci/ssioN.-j* n. s. [ftssion, Fr. cessio, Lat.J 

x. Kctreut 1 the act of giving way. 

S»uml islioL produced without'sonic resistance either in the 
air or the Italy percussed; for if there be a mere yielding or 
cession, it produccth no sound. Bacon. Fat. Hist. 

4E a ■ 
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a. Resignation; the act of yielding up or quitting to 
another. 

A parity in their council would make and secure the best 
pence they can with France, by a cession of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provinces. Temple. 

3. A manner of vacating or voiding an ecclesiastical 
benefice; that kind of resignation which is under¬ 
stood, and requires no form, where the clerk takes 
some benefice which may not be consistent wit It 
what he already possesses. 

Ce'ssionauy.*J* adj. [old Fr. crssionnairc. V. Cot- 
grave in Cession drs biens, who makes cessionary also 
a substantive.] As, a cessionary bankrupt, one who 
has delivered up till his effects. Marlin. 

Ce'ssment. 7 i. s. [front cm.] An assessment or tax. 

Did. 

CK'sson.*f* 7 i. s. [from echo, I„nt.] * 

1, In law, he that oeasqth or neglecteth so long to 

perform a duty belonging to him, as that by bis 
cess, or cessing, he iqcurreth the danger of law, 
and hath, or may have the writ cessavit brought 
against him. Where it is said the tenant cesseth, 
such phrase is to be understood, as if it were said, 
the tenant cesscth to do that which he ought, or is 
bound to do by bis land or tenement. Cowl. 

2. A taxer. Shcnvood. 

Some [faults] there be of that nature, that though they be in 
private men, yet their evil reacheth to a general hurt; as the 
extortion of sheriffs, and their sub-sheriffs, and bayliftcs; the 
corruption of victuallers, cessort, and purveyors. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

CesT.# «..<r. [old Fr. ccstc, L&t.ccslus, Or. xs>o'j.] The 
girdle of a lady. 

Young Fancy thus, to me divincst name! 

To whom, prepar’d and bath’d in heaven. 

The cest of amplest power j given. 

Cu/lius, Ode on the Poetical Character. 

CJ?STU 8 .'\- 71. s. [Latin.] The girdle of Venus. 

She [sickness] pulls oft’ilie light and fantastick summer-robe 
of lust and wanton appetite; and as soon as that cestui, that 
lascivious girdle is thrown away, then the reins chasten us. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, iii. $ 6. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not ■jo 
mueli as her own ccsliis. Addison, Spectator. 

Ceta'ceous.'}' adj. [old Fr. at ace ; “ poisson cctacec, 
of the kind of whales,” Cotgrave. Lnt. ede, 
Gr. xijTO}.] Of the whole kind. 

Such fishes as have lungs or respiration, arc not withput the 
wez/on, as whales and cetaceans animals. Brown, I'ujg. Err. 

He hath created variety of these cetaceous fishes, which con¬ 
verse chiefly in the northern seas, whose whole body being 
encompassed round with a copious fat or blubber, it IS 
. enabled to abide the greatest cola of the sea-water. 

Hay ou ike Creation. 

CeTebach.# n. s. [old Fr. cetcrach,] A plant; the 
scale-fcm, stone-fern, finger-fern, miltewast. 

■ , Cotgrave. 

Ce'sube.# 71. s. See Gesuim. The close of u 
verse; the pause in a sentence. . 

Vu’gar languages that want 
Words and sweetness, and bc„ scant 
Of true measure; 

Tyrant rhy me hath so abused, 

That they long since have refused ‘ 

Other entire. B. Jonton, ■ Underwoods. 

C r a ut. A note in the scale of mu.sick. ‘ 

Gamut I am, the groiijul of nil accord," 

A re , to [dead Uortf-nsio’s passion; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, / 

fj/ 11 u/ »yhat loves with all affection. J Shakspeare. 

dt J>as, in words purely English, or fully natural- 

»o . 


ized, the sound of tsh ; a peculiar pronunciation, 
which it js hard to describe in words. In some 
words, derived from the French, it has the sound 
of sh, as chaise} and, in some derived from the 
Greek, the sound of k as cholericfc. 

('hack. See Chase. 


Chaio'on.* n.s. [Span, chacona."] A dance, like a 
saraband, borrowed from the Spaniards, and by 
them from the Moors. The 'tneasifle of it is said 
to have been always triple time. See Gloss. Ang 
Nov. 1707. # " 

Chad. n. s. A sort of fish. 

Of round fish there are'.brit, sprat, whiting, chad, cel*, 
eongar, millet. Carcw, Survey of Cornwall. 


To CHAFE.*j* v. a. [ echtinffer , Fr. perhaps from the 
Lat. cahfacere, to make warm.] 

1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon some of their garments, and fell to rub 
and chafe him, till they brought him to recover both breath, 
the servant, and warnfih, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At last, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, ami to chafe her skin. Spenser, F. Q. 

First to chafe Void prepare the wax to receive the seal; then, 
as officers, to set to that seal. 

. Mountagu, App. to Cecsar, p.318. 

Soli, and more soft, at cv’ry touch it grew; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 

The former mass to form, ana frame to use. Dryicn, 

2. 1T0 heat by rage or hurry. 

Huvc I not heard the sea, puff’d up with winds, 

Rage like an angry hoar, chafed witli sweat ? Shakspeare. 
Why do you 

Chafe yourself so? Beaum. and PI. Dnlaster, 

3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than snow, 

New fall’11 from hcav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow; 

Whose scent so chaf’d the neighbour air, that you 

Would surely swear Arabiek spices grow. Suckling, 

, 4. To make angry; to enflame passion. 

Her intercession chaf'd him so. 

When she for thy repeal was suppliant, 

That to close prison he commanded her. Shakspeare. 

An ofler of pardon more chafed the rage of those, who were 
resolved to live or die together. Sir John Haylfard. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth 
and indignation, against his own people as well asjtfte Rho¬ 
dians, lie moderated himself betwixt nis own rage, and the 
offence of his soldiers. Knot let, Hitt, of the 1 Turks. 

This chaj'd the boar, his nostrils flames eggnre, 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

To Chafe. t>. n. 


1. To rage ; to fret; to fume; to rave; to boil. 

Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, 

. And chaf'd at that indignity rignt sore. Spenser, Hub, Tale. 
lie will not rejoice so much at the abuse of PalttafF,, at he 
will chafe at the doctor’s marrying my daughter. Shakspeare. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and tuke no care, 

Who chafes, who frets, or where eon.spirers are. Shakspeare. 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe. 

Ami swear 1 not Addison himself was safe. Pope. 

2. To fret against any thing. 

Once upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tybcr chafing with hit shores. 

Shakspeare, Jul. C<&. 

The murmuring surge, 

That on th’ unnnmber’d idle pebbles .chafes ,. 

Cannot be heard so high, , Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Chafe, n.s. [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; a 
< fury; a passion \ a fume; a pelt; a fret; a storm. 
When Sir Thomas More .fas speaker of the parliament, ’ 
with his wisdom and eloquence, he so crossed a purpose of car¬ 
dinal Wolsey’s, that the cardinal, in a chafe, tent lor him to 
Whitehall Cumdcn, fie wins. 
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At this the knight grew high in chafr, 

And staring furiously on Ralph, 

He trembled. Iludibras. 

Chafe-wax. n. s. ..An officer belonging to the lord 
chancellor, who prepares the wax for the sealing 
of writs. * Han ts. 

Cha'feh.-}~ «. s. [cenpp. Sax. kcver, Dutch.] An 
insect; a sort of yellow beetle. 

Round ancient elan, with humming noise. 

Full loud the c\afcr swarms rejoice. • T. Warton, Ode XL 

Cha'fery. n. s. A forge in an iron mill, where the 
iron is wrought into complete bars, and brought to 
perfection. Phillips. 

CHAFF.-}- it. s. [ceap, Hax.,kaf, Dutch. Perhaps 

from the Sax. cap, swift ; or the Gr. xrjpo;, light.'] 

i. The husks of corn that arc separated by threshing 

and winnowing. • 

We shall Ik* winnow’d with so rou",h a wind, 

That cv’ii our corn shall seem as light as chuff. 

And good from had find no partition. * 

• Shakxpearr, Henry IV. 

Pleasure with instruction should he join’d ; 

So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Drydrn. 

lie set before, him a sack of v heat, as it hktl been just thresh¬ 
ed out of the sheuf; he then hid him pick outa the chaff from 
among the corn, and lav it aside by itself. * Spectator. , 

j. It is used for any thing worthless. 

Not meddling with the dirt and chaff of nature, that makes 
the spirit of the mind mud too. 

Bcamn. mid Ft. F.[der Brother. 

To CHA'FFER.-J- v. n. [kattffen, Germ, to buy. 
Dr. Johnson says. But “ exchange is the sense 
of the Hebrew word capita •, and as all mer¬ 
chandises, amongst the ancients, were generally 
managed by exchanges of goods for goods; that 
word caphcr has travelled very far into our northern 
languages: thus we have in our English language 
the word to chaffer or make a bargain. Hence , 
Came the name of our Cheap -side in London.” 
Harris on the 53d Chap, of Isaiah, p. 53. Chaf¬ 
fering is, in our old language, chepefaring , that 
is going to market, trading, bargaining.] To treat 
about a bargain; to haggle^ to bargain. 

no man overgo, neither deceyvc hi^brother in chaffar- 
ing. tVichfft , 1 Thcss. iv. 

Nor-rode himself to Paul’s, the publick fuir, 

To chaffer fuiyprefcrnicuts with his gold. 

Where bishopqcks and sinecures are sold. Drydrn, Fab. 

The chaffering with dissenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav¬ 
ing them a-jar. " • Swift. 

In disputes with chairmen, when your master sends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your master that they will, 
not take a farthing'less. Swift. 

To Cha'ffeu. v. a. [The active sense is obsolete.] 

1. To buy. 

He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were set. 

And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenser, Hub. Tfde. 

2. To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never staid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Spenser, F. Q. 

Cha'ffeu.* n.s. [from the verb.] Merchandize; 
ware. The word perhaps is not wholly out of use. 

Small chaffer d&h ease. Skelton's Poems, p. 132. 

Derates foi* tkmoseis, chaffer far fet. Ibid. V- 9 6 - 

The chief chaffer and merchandise of England. t 

Abp. Sandys , Semi. fol. 20. 

Cha'fferer. n. s. [ftomchtjffer.] A buyer; bargainer; 
purchaser. 

Cha'ffebn. n. s. [from eschatffcr, Fr. to heat.] A 
vessel for heating water, J)kt, 
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Cha'ffery. n. 3. [from chaffer .] Traffick; the prac¬ 
tice of buying and selling. 

The third is, merchandize and chaffery , that is, buying and 
selling. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Cha'ffincii. n. s. [from chaff and ftich.] A bird so 
called, because it delights m chaff, and is by some 
much admired for its song. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 
The chaffinch, and other small birds, are injurious to some 
fruits. Mm timer's Husbandry. 

Cha ffeess. adj. [from chaff.'] Without chaff. 

The love I hear him. 

Made me to fun you thus; but the gods made you, 

Unlike all others, chaff ess. Shaksplace, Cymbcline. 

Cha'ffweeu. n. s. [gnaphalitm, Lat.] Ah herb; the 
same with cudweed; which sec. 

Cha'ffy.-}- adj. [from chaff] Like chaff; full of 
chaff’; light. 

_ If the straws he light and chaffy, mid held at • reasonable 
distance, they will not rise unto the middle. 

. * Brown, Vulg. Err. 

A very thief in love, a chaffy lord, 

Nor worth the name of villain. 

• _ Beauin. and Ft. Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The most slight and chaffy opinion, if at a great remove 
from the present age, contracts a veneration. Glanmtle 

Cha'fingihsh. n. s. [from chafe and dish.] A vessel 
to make any tiling hot in; a portable grate for 
coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of silver and tin in equal 
quantities, whether it will endure the ordinary fire which be* 
longeth to ehafingdishet, posnets, and such other silver vessels. 

Bacon, Physical Remains. 
Chagri'n.-}- n.s. [from chagrin, Fr. which may have 
been formed from the Lai. acritas , sourness.] Ill 
humour; vexation; frclfuhicss; peevishness. It is 
pronounced shagreen. « 

Hear me, ami touch Belinda with chagrin; 

That single act gives half the world the spleen. Pope. 

I grieve with the old, for so mani’udditional inconvenienciep 
and chagrins, more than their small remain of life teemed des^ 
tined to undergo. Pope, Letters. 

To Chagri'n. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To vex; to 
• put out of temper; to teaze; to make uneasy. 
CHAIN, n. s. [ chatnc , Fr.] 

1. A series of links fastened one within another. 

Ami Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon Joseph’s 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. Gen. xli. 42. 

A bond; a manacle; a fetter; something with 
whit'll prisoners arc bound. 

Still in constraint your suflf’ring sex remains, 

T)r bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is measured. 

A surveyor may as soon, with bis chain, measure out infinite 
space, as a philosopher, by the quickest flight of mind, reach it, 
or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A scries linked together; as, of causes, or thoughts; 
a succession ; a subordination. 

Those so mistake the Christian religion, as to think it is only 
a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty ot mini’s.choice to¬ 
ward good or evil. Hammond. 

As there is pleasure in the right exercise of any faculty, so 
especially in that of right reasoning; which is still tho greater, 
by bow quell the consequences arc more clear, and the chains 
of them more long. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

To Chain*}- v. a. [from the Uouu.] 

1. To fasten or bine!? with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholesome act" established against the 
rich, aud prVidc more piercing statutes daily to chain up and 
restrain the ;V»or. Shakspeare, I'oriota.ius. 

The mariners he chained in bis own gallics for slaves. 

JimJtei • 
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Of, march'll I chain'd behind the hostile car, 

The victor’s pastime, and the sport of war ! 

They, with joint force oppression chaining, set 
Imperial justice at the helm. 

*. To enslave; to beep in slavery. 

The monarch was ador’d, the people chain'd. 

This world, ’tis true. 

Was made for Ca?sar, but for Titus too: 

Aral which more blest? who chain'd his courtly, say. 

Or he, whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day? Pope. 

3. To keep by a chain. 

The admiral seeing the mouth of the haven chained, and the 
castles full of ordnance, and strongly manned, durst not attempt 
to enter, A'W/r.j, //«■/. of the Turks. 

4. To unite. 

O Warwick, 1 do bend nty knee with thine. 

And in this vow do chon: my soul with thine. Shahspcarc. 

CHA'tNPtnm n. s. [trontf chain and pump.']. A pump 
used in large English vessels, which is double, so 
that one rises as the other falls. It yields a great 
quantity of water, work§ easily, and is easily mended, 
but takes up a great deal of room, and makes a dis¬ 
agreeable noise. Cham!), rs. 

It is not long since the striking of the topmast, a wonderful 
great ease to great ships both at sea and in harbour, hath been 
devised, together with the chainpump, which takes up twice as 
mueh water as the ordinary did : and we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. Italcgh, Essays. 

■Cha'insiiot. w. s. [from chain and shot .] Two 

bullets or half bullets, fastened together by a chain, 
which, when they fly open, cut away whatever is 
before them. 

. In sen fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the calf of the leg, arc tom off by the r/minshot, and qdm- 
tefs. W’irrrifW) Sunken/. 

Cha'jnwoiik. ». [fuom chain anil Work 

with open spaces like c tho links of a chain. 

Nets of choqiierwork, and wreaths of chum .cork, for the 1 Im- 
piters which v, re upon the tops of the pillars. 1 Kings, vii. 17. 

CHAIR.f n. a. {eftair, Fr. from cathedra, Lat. 
xaSiSga, Gr.] 

1, A moveable seat. 

Whether tliou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Itah’lais’ easy chair, 

Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unbijtd. Pope. 

If a chair be defined a seat for a single p< ram, with it hack 
belonging to it, then a stool i-. a seat for a 'ingle person, with¬ 
out a back. WuthfLogick. 

2. A seat of justice, or of authority. a 

lie makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 

—Is the chair empty ? Is the sword unsway’d? , 

Is the king dead ? Shal-spenrr, Jiich. [II. 

If thou be that princely eagle’s hirif. 

Show thy descent bv gazing ’gainst the. slin ; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, say; 

Either that’s thine, or else thou wert not his. Shakspcarc. 

The honour’d gods 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 

Supply with worthy men. _ Shakspcarc, Corint. 

, Ifcr grace sat down to rest a vlhile, 

In a rich chair of state. S/takspceirc, Henry VIII. 

The committee of the commous appointed Mr.Pyin to take 

the choir. 

In this high temple, on n chair of state, 

The seat of audience, old Latiuus sate. 

3. A vehicle born by men; a sedan. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in uir, 

Ami view with scorn two pages aud a chair . 

4, ' A vehicle drawn by one horse. 

E’en kings might quit" their state to shore 
Contentment and a one-horse chair. 

T, IVarlon, Phaeton and the One-Horse Chair. 


Clarendon. 
Ijjrytkn, yjincid. 


( 


Pope. 


Prior. 

Thomson. 

Prior. 


Cha'irman. n.s. [from chair and »<.?/?.] 

1. The president of sin assembly. 

In asscmblic generally one person is chosen chaii man or 
moderator, to keep the several speakers twine rules of order. 

iValltt 

2. One whose trade it is to carry a chair. 

One elbows him. one jostles in the slioli, 

A rafter breaks his head, or rhaima v's pole. Dry den. 

Troy chairmen bore I lie wooden steed. 

Pregnant with (’reeks, impatient to he freed; 

Those bully Greeks, who, as the 1110 I.tiis do. 

Instead of paying chairmen, run them through. Simfl. 

CiiArsE.'j' n.s. [chaisb, Ei.] 

1. A carriage of pleasure drawn by one horse, Dr. 
Johnson says; which was the ease formerly, before 
post-chaises were in request. 

Instead of the chari.it he might have said the chaise of go¬ 
vernment ;H„r a chaise is driven by the person that sits in it. ' 

Addison. 


[Theyj run. 

They know not whither, in a chtxi.e and one. 

“ Pope, Imil. of Horace. 

2 . A chaise and pair; a chaise and four; the term of 
later days for a light, vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn by two or four horses. 

Cha'i.cf.uonwS See Caucedonv. 


CllAI.Co'cRAPIIEIt. H. S. [^aKxoyga of 

brass, and ygufeo, to write or engrave.] An en¬ 
graver in brass. 

CtiALCo'cltAi'iiY. n.s. [^«Xxoy^«^iai.] Engraving in 
brass. See Cai.coorapiiv. 

CiiALnr/i;.# adj. Denoting or relating to the lan¬ 
guage of Chidden. 

The names of die points or accents are all of a late original, 
all Chaldee, not any Hebrew. 

Hr. I Vail on, Comidnal.n Considered, p. 14 7, 

CiiA'u>rn.~j' ~l v. s. A dry English measure of coals, 
. CirA'i.hUON. > consisting of thirty-six bushels heajied 

Ciia'i: Ditoy. j up, according to the sealed bushel 
kept at Guildhall, London. The chaldron should 
weigh two thousand pounds. Chambers, 

Air. Malone observes, that the preceding notice 
of the weight must l#t a mistake or a misprint.'- A 
ton of coals weighs twenty hundred pounds j a chal¬ 
dron should weigh 2800; so that a chalxftdn ,1s to 
a ton, as seven to live. Mr. Malone^ieans a Lon¬ 
don chaldron, which on an nverngo^Highs 281 cwt. 
lint a Newcastle chaldron, 53 cwt. 

Ciia'lkt,. ii„s. [cal ic, Sax. calicc, Fr. cali.r, Lat.] 

1. A cup: a bowl. 

Wlii'ii in your motion you are hot, 

Ami, that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice tor the nonce. Shakspcarc. 

2. It is generally used for a cup used in acts of worship. 

All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlaw fill ornament 1 ' of cups or chalices. Sti/lingjflcct. 

Cifa'urxD. adj. [from ealix , Lat. the cup of a flower.] 
Having ti cell or cup: applied by Shakspcarc to a 
flower, but now obsolete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav’n’s gate sings, 

And Phiebus ’gins arise, 

Ilis steeds to water at these springs, 

On chalk'd Dowers that lies. ' Shakspcarc. 

CHALK.'!’ n. .?. [coale, Sax. ealek, "Welsh; calch , 
Gael, cot or leal, Celt, soft stone.] 

Chalk is a white foss%»’»$unlly reckoned a stone, 
but by some., yanked"among the boles. It is used 
in medicine as au absorbent, and is celebrated for 
curing tUft heartburn. Chambers . 
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Chalk is of two sorts; the hard, dry, strong chalk, which is 
beat for lime; and a soft, unctuous chalk, which is best for 
lamb, because it easily dissolves with rain and frost, Mortimer. 

vV ith chalk 1 first describe a circle here, 

Where these ethereal spirits must appear. -Drj/den. 

Ciiatjc for cheese. A very old expression, not yet 
disused, for the imposition practised try those 
who would substitute an inferiour thing for what is 
gooth 

' J.o ! how they fcign?h chalkc for cheese. 

Gower, Conf. Am. Prol. 

To Chalk. v. a. [from thc.noyn.] 

i. To rub with clmlk. 

The beastly rabble then came down 
From nil the garrets in the town, • 

And stalls and shopboards in vast swarms. 

With new chalk'd bills and rusty arms. lludilras. 

7 . To manure with chalk. , 

Land that is chalked \ if it is not well dunged, will receive but 
little benefit from a second chalking. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. * 

Being not propt by ancestry, whose grace 
Chalks siiccussonrs their way.* Shakespeare. 

His own mind chalked out to him tile just proportions and 
measures of behaviour to \i, fcllow-civaUiVt*. South. 

With these helps l might at least have cha/kAl out away for 
others, to amend my err^ar.s in a like design. * Dryden. 

The time fii'ls within the con,pus;, here rka/knl out hj na¬ 
ture, very punctually. Woodward, Sat. 'llist. 

(’iiAi.K-currr.r!. v. x. [from chalk and cal .J A mgn 
that digs chalk. • 

tSIiells, by the seamen called chalk eggs, are dug up com¬ 
monly in tile thall.~p>l . , where the t ladk-eutlers dri\c a great 
trade with them. Woodward. 

Chalk-pit. a. s. [from chalk and ]>it.] A pit hi which 
chalk is dug. Sec Chalk-cutter. 

Chalk-stone.* 11. 5. [Sax. ccalc-jcan.] A small 
piece of chalk. 

He inakctli all the stones of the altar as chalk-stone 1 ! that :ue 
beaten 111 sunder. Isaiah, xxvii. <;. 

(In t'l.KY. at], [from chalk.'] 

1. Consisting of chalk; white with chalk. 

As far as 1 could ken the chalk1/ elifls. 

When from thy shore ihc tempest heat 11., back, 

1 stood upon tlie batches in the storm. Sh.dn.ptare. 

That bellowing heats on Dover’s chalky did! Howe. 

7. Impregnated with chalk. 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. Hat on. 

To CllA'LLljpjt iE.| v. a. [old Fr. chu/ltiigec, to 
claim. Kelluun, Norm. Diet, cha/onger, to di pule, 
to contest, Lacombe. Calengrr , calotigy, il caloni- 
uier, accuser, tlispntcr,” Hotjiicfort; and lints our 
old lexicography terms “ chalengv or clm/ciig ing, a, 
crafty and false accusation, f nf amnia.” Ifuloet. 

One of the oldest meanings of challenge which 1 
find, is the legal one of objecting to a witness, viz., 
in the tenth century. See Challenge.] 

1. To call another to answer for an ollcncc by combTif. 

The Prince of Wales stept forth beline the king. 

Ami, nephew, challeng'd you to single fight. Skakspearc. 

7. To call to a contest. 

Thus form’d for speed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dry dm. 

I challenge any man to make any pretrnce to power by right 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or possible. j Locke. 

3. To accuse. • ,J 

Many of them be such losels pnd seattcrlings, as that they 
cannot easily by any sheriff be gotten, when they are chalk aged 
for any such fact. Sjsenser on Ireland. 

Where the grac’d person of our Banquo present. 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindness. ■ Shakespeare. 

»3 
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4. [In law.] To object to the impartiality of any one. 
[See the noun.] 

Though only twelve are sworn, yet twenty-four are to be 
returned, to supply the defects or want of appearance of those 
that arc challenged off, or make default. Uale. 

5. To claim tm due. 

That divine order, whereby the pre-eminence of chicfest 
acceptation is by the best tilings worthily challenged. Hooker. 

Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most 1 
That we our largest bounty may extend, * 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shahpeart, 

And so much duty as my mother shew’d 
To yon, preferring you before her father; 

So much I challenge, that I may profess 

Due to the Moor’my lord. Shalc.pcare. 

Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shakspcare. 

So when a tvger sucks the bullock’s blood, 

A fainish'iUliou, issuing from the*wood, 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryden. 

Hast thou yet drawn o’er \ omfjg Julx^? 

That still would recommend thee more to Caesar, 

Ami challenge better terms. . Addisott t 

(i. To call any onc’to the performance of conditions. 

I will now challenge y on of jour promise, to give me certain 
rulctsais to the principles of blazonry. Peacham on Drawing. 

CiiA'u.ENf;E,T n. 5. [old Fr. chalunge , a claim. 

* Kelhain, Norm. Diet. “ Challenge, moyeiis par 
losqud- on rejette Ip temoigingc des jureurs. 930.” 
Lacombc. ] 

1. A summons to combat. 

1 never in iny life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modestly. Shakspcare. 

2. A demand of something as due. 

And ho scidc to hem, sniytc ye no man wrongfully, nether 
make ye fals ihalcngt, mat he ye apayedwith your sondis. 

, Wichj'r, St. Lake, iik 
Taking for his younglings cark, 

Lest greedy eyes to them might e/ibllenge lay, 

Busy with okcr did the shoulders mryk. Sidney. 

There must he no challenge of superiority, or discounter 
luiieiug of freedom. Collier of Friendship. 

3. [In law.] An exception taken either against per¬ 

sons or things; persons, as in assize to the jurours, 
•or any one or 11101 e of them, by the prisoner at the 
bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is either made 
to the array, or to the polls: challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted against, 
as {ini tially cnipannc lied: challenge to or by the poll, 
is wfiyn some one or more arc excepted against, as 
not indifferent: challenge to the jurours is divided 
into challenge principal, and cha/h’ngc for cause: 
challenge principal is that which the law allows 
without cause alleged, or farther examination; as 
a prisoner at the bar, arraigned upon felony, may 
peremptorily challenge to the number of twenty, one 
after another, of the jury cmpannclled upon hint, 
alleging no cause. Con'd. 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge. 

You -hall not be my judge. Shakspcare. 

Cha'e t. en e. 1 :aB t.K. ^ atlj. [frttm challenge.] That may 
be called to account; liable to challenge. 

llow lords arc challengeable hy their vassals j and how hum- 
age may lie dissolved, and adjudged by combat! 

* Sadler’s Rights of the Kingdom, (1(549,) P> 30 * 

Cod now useth his Majesty to succeed and suppress persons 
lately in power, highly challengeable for the want of mercy and 
truth. \ Spencer s Righteous Ruler, (1660,) p. 47, 

CHALLENGEBrj* it. s. [from challenge , old Fr. “ lea 

chalejurs, the challengers .” Kelham, Norm. Diet.] 
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I. One that defies or summons another to combat. 
Young mau, have you challenged Charles the wrestler?— 
No, fail- princess; he' is the general challenger. Shakspeare. 

Death was denounc’d; 

He took the summons, void of fear, 

And unconcernedly/east his eves around. 

As if to find and dare the gricsly challenger. • Drydcn. 

I. One that claims superiority. 

Whose worth * 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 

For her perfections. Shakspearc. 

3. A claimant; one that requires something as of 
right. *' 5 

Earnest challenger* there are of tidal, l>y sonic publirk dis¬ 
putation. ' Hooker. 

Chaly'bean.# adj. [old Fr. chalibe, steeled, done 
over with steel; from the Lat. chalybes, men who 
were famous among ' the ancients for,tlicir iron 
works; chalybs , iron or steel.] Relating to steel 
well wrought or tempered. 

The hammer’d cuirass, 

Chalybean temper’d steel, and frock ofjnail 
Adamantean proof. Milton, S. A. 

Chalybeate, adj. [from chalybs , Lat. steel.} Im¬ 
pregnated with iron or steel; having the qualities 
of steel. , 

The diet ought to strengthen the solids, allowing spices and 
wine, and the use of chalybeate waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CHAM.* n. s. [Pers.] The sovereign prince of 
Tartary, by way of distinction; a lord of the Per¬ 
sian court, or a governour of a Persian province. 

I will fetch you a tootbpickcr now from the farthest nieh of 
Asia; bring you the length of Prcster John’s foot; fetch you 
• hair off the great Cham $ beard. 

Shakspearc, Much Ado, Sec. ii. r. 

CHAMA'DE.'\ n. s., [French.] The beat of the 
drum which declares a su if tattler, Dr. Johnson 
gays. This, however, is the more modern accep¬ 
tation of the word; 1 It was formerly the sound oj 
the trumpet ; whence “ sonnet- la chamade, to sound 
a parley; also, to summon, challenge, call on.” 

< Cotgravc. Menage derives the word from the Ital. 
chiamata, Lat. clamare, to cry out. 

Several French battalions made u shew of resistance; but, 
upon our preparing to fill up a little fosse, in order to attack 
them, they beat the chamade, and sent us chartc blanche. 

Adrlison. 

CHA'MBER.-f- n.s. [rhamhre, Lat. siambr , \Vclch; 

cambre , Celt, low Lat. cambra , Gr, xotyapuJ 
l. An apartment in a house; generally used for those 
appropriated to lodging. 

Bid them come forth and hear me, 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum, 

Till it cry. Sleep to death. Shakspeare. 

When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two, 

Of his own chamber. Shakspeare. 

A natural cave in a rock may have something not much un¬ 
like to parlours or chambers. Bentley. 

1. Any retired room. . 

The Oark caves of death, and chamber* of the grave. Prior. 

3. Any cavity or hollow, u 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of the eye, 
argued against the possibility of a film’s existence in the poste- 
riour chamber. p Sharp. 

4. A court of justice. < 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgau answer is not admitted, 
vi*. I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and al- ' 
legcd. At liffe, Parergon. 

5. The lower part of a gun where the chq ge is lodged. 

6 . A species of cannon; a small piece of ordnance. 
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“ A chamber is a gun which stands erect on it* 
breech. Such are used only on occasions of re¬ 
joicing, and arc so’contrived as to carry great 
charges, and thereby to make a Boise more than 
. proportioned to their bulk. They arc called 
chambers because they are mere chambers to lodge 
powder; a chamber being the technical tertn for 
that cavity in a piece of ordnance which contains 
the combustibles. Some of them are still fired in 
the Purk, and at the places opposite to the Parlia¬ 
ment-house when tlia king goes thither.” Note on 
Shakspearc, K. lien. IV. cd. Stccvcns. 

Names given them, ns cannons, dcmi-cannons, chambers^ ar- 
quebusc, musket, &c. _ Camden, Mem. 

To come off the breach with his pike bent gravely, and to 
surgery bravely ; to venture upon the charged chambers bravely. 

* Shakspeare, K. lien, IV. P. II. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 
Chamber of London.* The city ot London ob¬ 
tained the title of Camera Regis, some centuries 
since; and was addressed by this appellation in our 
authors of elder times. 

Welcome, sweet prince, to London, t > tour chamber. 

1 Shakspearc, K. Mich. III. 

His majesty's triumphant passage from the Tower through 
his honourable city and chamber of London, being the ijth ol' 
.March, 1603. Dekher's Entertainment given to K. James. 

To Cha'mber.'}' v. 71. [from the noun.] To be 
wanton , to intrigue. See Chambering. 

Their chambering fortitude they did descry 
By their soft maiden voice, and dickering eye. 

Xu-cols’s Cuckow, ifioj. 

To Ciia'mbf.r.# v. a. To shut up as in a chamber. 
The example from Shakspeare is given by Dr. 
Johnson, under the verb neuter. 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chamber’d in his bosom. 

Shakspeare , K. Rich. II. 
A beggarly drunkard is haled to the stocks, whiles the rich 
is chambered up to sleep out his surfeit. 

Bp, I fall, Contempt, b. 4, 
I that have now'been chamber'd here alone, 

Barr’d of my guardian, or of any else, 

Am not for nothing at an instant freed 

To fresh access.. Ford, 'Crag. 'Tis Pity She's, a Whore. 

Cha'm ni:u-co 1;Nr 11,.# n. s. Private or setaiet coun- 
cil; confidential communication. ^ 

I have trusted thee, CainiJIo, / yr 

With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale, i. 3 

Cha'mber-counsei..# 11. s. A counsellor who de¬ 
livers his private opinion, but does not plead ih'the 
court of law. See Chamber-practice. 
Cha'mber-iianging.# n.s. [from chamber and hang. 1 ] 
The tapestry or other furniture of a chamber. 

With tokens thus and thus; averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, &c. Shakspeare, CymbeKne. 

Cha'mber-practice. * n. s. The practice of lawyers, 
who give their advice privately, without appearing 
in court. 

Chamber-practice , and even private conveyancing, the most 
voluntary agency, arc prohibited to .them. 

... Bufkt on the Popery Lau-t. 

CHA / siBERER.'f* n. s. [from akrityfar.] 

1. A man of intrigue. «* . ’ . ' 

I have not those soil parts pf flttpvtrsation, 

That rhamberirt have. ' Shakspeare. 

2. A chamberlain; a groom of a chamber.” Huloet. 
Our old authors use it also for a chamber-maid. 
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{[old Fr. chambriere, E g. Cotgrave. chantbrier, m. g. 
camerier, JLat. camerarius .] 

I ne held me never dignc in no nmncre 
Tfj, be your wife, ue yet vour chamberere. Chaucer, Clerk's Tale. 

,, ■ Ladies faire wiln their gentilwoinen cfnmberers also iu«l 
k' lavenders. Arnold’* Chronicle, foJ. 

She [Q. Katherine Howard] had gotten also into her privy 
chamber, to be one of her ehamberers, one of the women which 
had before li en in the bed with her. 

. Lord Herbert, Hist, of K. Hen. VIII. 
Cha'mmehfellow 4 ii. s. [from chamber and fellow,] 
One that lies in the siftne chamber. 

It is mv fortune to have a chamffcrJeUow, with whom I agree 
very well in many sentiments. Spectator. 

Oba'mbEIUNG.# n. s. [from chamber .] Intrigue: 

Wantonness. It is a noun, both in the original, 
and in the translation, of the N. Test., but has 
been given as an example of the verb nquter. The 
passage is rendered by Wiclifle, “ not in beddis 
and unchastitecs.” 

Let us walk honestly as in the # dav, not in noting and 
drunkenness, not ill rhamherin/> and wantonness. Horn. xiii. r,j. 

Cha At beulain.'{' it. s. [old Fr. ccmberlaur , chamber- 
lan.~\ • 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the sixth I 

officer of the crojin; a considerable part of his’sj, 
function is at a coronation; to him belongs the 
provision of every thing in the house of lords; lie 
disposes of the sword of state; under him are the 
gentleman usher of the black rod, yeomen ushers, 
and door keepers. _ To this office the duke of An- 
enster makes an hereditary claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the household has the over¬ 
sight of all officers belonging to the king’s chambers, 
except the precinct, of the bedchamber. Chambers. 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shahspcare. 

He was made lord steward, that the staff of chamberlain might, 
lie put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the stage. Pope. 

3. A servant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’st thou, 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain. 

Will put thy shirt on warm. . Shahspcare. 

When-Duncan is asleep,— 

— -—his two chamberlains 

Will I wftli wipe and wassel so convince. Shahspcare. 

He serv’d at first iEmilia’s chamberlain. Dn/dnt, Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain 
of the exchequer, of Chester, of the city of London. 

Chambers. 

■j. \Erastus, the chamberlain of the city, saluteth you. # 

Pom. xvi. i.). 

Cha'mberi.ainship. n. s. [from chamberlain.] The 
office of a chamberlain. 

Cha'mbebmaid. n. s. [from chamber and maid.] A 
maid whose business is to dress a lady, nml wait in 
her chamber. 

Men will not hiss, 

The chambermaid was named Ciss. B.Jouson. 

Some coarse country wench, utmost decay’d. 

Trudges to town, and first turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, 
he used to consult one of his lady’s chambermaids. Sun//. 

if these nurses ever presume to entertain the girls with the 
common follies practised by chambermaids among us, they are* 
publickiy whipped. , Swift. 

Cha'mblkt.# ") n. s. tfrom camelot. See Camelot 
Cha'melot. 3 and ChamLet.] Variegated stuff 
And wav’d upon like meter-chamelot. 

Spenser, F. Q. tv. a. 4j, 
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Your cold water •chamblets, or your paintings 
Spitted with eopper. JBcaum. and FI. Philaster. 

7 b Cha'mblet. v.a. [from camelot. Sec Camelot.] 
To vary; to variegate. 

Sonic have the veins more varied and chamblcled; as oak, 
whereof wainSeot is made. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

Cha mbhei. of u Horse. The joint or bending of the 
upper part of the hinder legs. . Ity/ ier's Diet. 

CHAMELEON. 11. S. [j£ap.aiX60)V.[j 

The chameleon has four feet, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail is long; with this, as well as 
with its feet, it fastens itself to the branches of trees. 
Its tail is flat, its nose long, ending in an obtuse 
point; its back is sharp, its skin plaited, and jagged 
like a saw from the neck to the last joint of the tail, 
and upon its head it has something like a comb; like 
a fish, it has no neck, kk>mc fyave asserted, that it 
lives only upon air; but it has been observed to 
feed on flies, catflied with its tongue, which is about 
ten inches long, and three thick; made of white 
flesjji, round, but flat at the end; or hollow and 
open, resembling an elephant’s trunk. It also 

, shrinks, and grows longer. This animal is said to 
"assume the colour of those things to which it is ap¬ 
plied ; but our mhdern observers assure us, that its 
natural colour, when at rest and in the shade, is a 
bluish grey; though some are yellow, and others 
green, but both ot a smaller kind. When it is ex¬ 
posed to the sun, the grey changes into a darker 
grey, inclining to a dun colour, and its parts, which 
nave least of the light upon them, are changed into 
spots of different colours. . The grain of its skin, 
when the light doth not shine upon it, is like cloth 
mixed with many colours. Sometimes when it is 
handled, it seems speckled wj'th dark spots, inclining 
to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears 
to be of a violet colour; and sometimes if it be 
wrapped up in linen, it is white; but it changes 
. colour only in some parts of the body. Calmet. 

A chameleon is a creature about the bigness of an 
ordinary lizard; his head unproportionably big, and 
his eyes great; lie moveth his head without writh- 
ing % of his neck, which is inflexible, as a hog doth; 
his ,back crooked, his skin spotted with little tu¬ 
mours, loss eminent nearer the belly; his tail slerder 
. and long; on each foot he hath five fingers, three 
on the outside, tyid two on the inside; his tongue 
of a marvellous length in respect of his body, and 
hollow at the end, which he will launch out to prey 
upon flies; of colour green, and of a dusky yellow, 
brighter and whiter towards the belly; yat spotted 
with blue, white, and red. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

I fun add colounfcv'n to the chameleon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shahspcare, 

One part devours the other, and leaves not so rifuen at a 
mouthful of that popular nir, which the chameleons gasp after. 

Decay Piety, 

The thin chameleon, foil with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Drydcn. 

As the \mmdeon, which is known 
To have 110 colours ot his own, • , 

But borrows from his neighbour's hue 

His white, ck black, his green,.or blue. Prior. 

To CHAMf/iioNizE.# V. a. [from chameleon.] To 
change into many colours. Diet. 

4 t 
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To CMA , MFEJi.'f v. a. [written chan/er in our old 
lexicography: “ chanfering in stone or timber,” 
Barret. Old Fr. “ chan/rain, a chanfering, or a 
channel, furrow, or streak, in stone-work,” Cot- 
grave. But Sherwood, Cotgrave’s contemporary, 
writes it “ chamfret, to slope the edge'of a stone.”] 
x. To channel; to make furrows or gutters upon a 
column. f ;•, •• 

2 . To wrinkle. 

Comes the breme winter with chamfred lirows, 

Full of wrinkle# and frosty furrows. Spenser, S/iep. Cal. Feb. 

Cjja'mfer. *> n. s.*t [from To Chamfer.] A small 
Cha'mfuet. 5 furrow or gutter on u'colouinn. 
Ciia'mlet. n.s. [See Camf.i.ot.] ytulf made origi¬ 
nally of camel’s hair. 

To make a chnmlel, dray five fines, waved overthwart, if 
your diapering consist of n double line. Peackam’on Drawing. 
Cha'mois. n.s. [chamois ( Fr.] An animal of the goat 
kind, whose skill is made into soft leather, called 
among us shammy. 

These nre the beasts which you shall bat, the ox, the sheep, 
and wild ox, and the chamois. Deal. xiv. 5. 

Cha'momjle. n. s . ^ ee Camomile.] 

An odoriferous plant. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing still, t • ' 

Embathcd halm, and cheerful galingale. 

Fresh costmary, and breathful chamomile. 

Dull poppy, and drink quick’ning setuale. _ Spencer. 

For though the c/mnioinilc 9 thi* more it is trodden ou the 
faster it grows; jet jouth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it 
wears. Shakspeun. 

Posset drink with chamomile flowers. 

Plover on the Humours. 

To CHAMP, v. a. [dtantpayn-, I'V.] 

l. To bite with a fmjucnt action of the tooth. 

Coffee and opium are ftiken down, tobacco but in smoke, 
and betel is but champed if the mouth with a little lime. 

Macon. 

The fiend rcply’d not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on, 

Champing his iron curb. Milton, P. L. 

At his command. 

The steeds caparison’d with purple stand, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dry dm. 

1. To devour, with violent action of the tooth. 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in rnj’ mouth, and the 
pieces left such a delicious roughness on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator. 

To Champ, v. n. To perform frequently the action 

of biting. , 

Muttering and champing, as though fiis cud had troubled him, 
he gave occasion to Musidoris to come near him. Sidney. 

They began to repent of thut they had done, and irefully 
to champ upon the bit they bad taken into their mouths. 

Hooker. 

Ills jaws did not answer equally to one another; but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident they 
were neither luxated nor fractured. " iscman. 

Champagne.# n. s. [from the province of Champagne 
in France.] Wine so called. t 

Quick, 

As is the wit it gives, the gay champagne. Thomson, Autumn. 
CHA'MPAtGN.-f n.s. [campagne, Fr. Our word 
was formerly written champion, nnd champion ; and, 
in later times, champain t as in Milton s bwn edi¬ 
tions of his poetry. See the adjcctivt] A flat 

open country. • 

In the abuses of the customs, mesccius, you have a fair cham¬ 
paign laid open to you, in which you may at hjfgc stretch out 
your discourse. Spenser, Date cj Ireland. 

live Canuaniics, which dwell iu the champaign over against 
Gilgol. Vent. xi. 30. 
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There were very many in the open valley, [in the margin 
champaign.] Etek. xxxvii 1. 

Of all these bounds. 

With shadowy forests and with champaigns rich’d, 

We make thee lady. Shakspcare. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting 011 
'an open champaign, the more mighty will continually seek 
occasion to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. 

Ralegh. 

Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without disarray, by the 
space of some miles, part of the way champaign, unto the city 
of Gaunt, with less loss of men tbun the enemy. Bacon. 

From his side two rive##-flow’d, 

The one winding, the otficr straight, and left between 
Fair champaign, with less rivers interven’d. Milton , P. L. 

Ciia'mpaiun, or Cha'mpain.# • ailj . [from the sub¬ 

stantive.] Open, or flat. 

Thee all the champion fields aboute, both hill and vale doc eric; 
And all the pasture grounds. Turbcrvile, Mont. Eel. *6. 
The champain head 

Of a steep wilderness. Milton, P. L. 

Cha'mpfh.* n. s. [from To champ.'] A biter, or 
nibblcr; facetiously introduced into the Spectator, 
but a serious word of elder times; for a horse is 
“ a bridlc-f/wwpcr.” Sherwood. 

Damsels, whether dignified or distinguished under some or 
f all of the foliowing denominations, to wit, trash-eaters, out- 
ineal-chewers, pipc-cA«mpm. Spectator, No. 431. 

CiiA'MpEJtToits.'j' it. s. [old Fr. champartcur, from 
champart which is from the Lat. rampi pat s. Our 

word should be written champa riots.] Such as 
move suits, or cause them to be moved, either by 
their own or others procurement, and pursue, at their 
proper costs, to have part of die land in contest, or 
part of the gains. Coved. 

Cha'mperty.'I* n. s. [ champart , Fr. See Ciiam- 
peutoh.] A maintenance of any man in his suit 
while depending, upon condition to have part of 
the thing when it is recovered. Cotssel. 

They bring grace to his good cheer, but no peace or liene- 
cliction else to his house; these made the dianipurty, he 
contributed the law, and botli joined in the divinity. 

Alt!ton, Colaslciian. 

He. thought himself in duty and ill conscience bound to 
< lear those points from errour which he delivered, lest sacred 
authority might come in for maintenance and champerty, us 
they would hace'it. Mountagu, App. to Cuts. p. 5- 

CiiAMPi'oNox. 11. s. [champignon, Fr.] A kind of 
mushroom. 

lie viler friends with doubtful mushrooms treats, 

'Secure for you, himself champignons eats. Drydcn. 

It has the resemblance of a large champignon before it is open¬ 
ed, branching out into a large round knob. Woodsvartl. 

CIIA'MPlON.-j- n.s. [champion, Fr. campione, Ital, 
campio, low l.at. campus, Lr.t. a field; /camp, o)d 
Cloth, a battle; Sax. campinn, to J’ght ; Germ. 
kampen. Screnius adduces the Goth, kampe, or 
kajtpe , pugil. a champion.] 

1, A man who undertakes a cause in single combat. 

In many armies, the matter should be tried by duel between 
two champions. Macon. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce. 

Strive here for inast’ry, and to battle bring 

Their einiiryon atoms. Milton, P. I.. 

() fight of Trojans, and support of Troy, 

Thy fat lice’s ehnmpvm, and thy country’s joy ! Drydcn. 

At length the adverse admirals appear, 

„ The two bold champions of each country’s right. Drydcn. 

2 . A hero; a stout warriqur ; .one bold in contest. 

A stouter champion never hftfl.dled sword. Shakspcare 

This makes you tncapahUTof 'conviction, and they applaud 
themselves as aealous champions for truth, when indeed they 
are contending for errour. Locke, 
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3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no less for'him that 
trieth the combat in Jiis own case, than for him that fighteth 
in die case of another. Co wet. 

To Cha'mpion. v. a, [from the noun.] To challenge 
to the combat. * • 

The seed offioni|iio, kings! 

Rather than so, come fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance. Shakspcare. 

Cha'mpxonesss# rtfs. [from champion.] A female 
warriour. 

The championns he thought he #aw and knew. 

Fairfax, Tasso. 

The championess had harnessed her peacocks to go for Samos. 

* 4 Dry den, Amphitryon. 

CHANCE.*!* n. s. [chance, TV. from the Lat. ca~ 
dentin.] 

1. Fortune; the cause of fortuitous event#. 

As the unthonght accident is guilty 

Of what we wildly do, so we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of dinner, and flies • 

Of every wind that blows. • Shakspcare. 

The only man, of all that dtance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dry den. 

Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itself; a 
conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of speak; I 
ing, whereby we would express, 'that such effects as are coiii\J 
iuouly attributed to chthwc, were verily produced by their true^j ^ 
and proper causes, but without their design to produce them. 

Uentlry. 

2. Fortune; ihc act of fortune; wlmt fortune may 
bring; applied to persons. 

These things arc commonly not observed, but left to take 
their chance. " Harm's Essays. 

3. Accident; casual occurrence; fortuitous event. 

The race is uot to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; 

nor bread to the wise, nor riches to men of understanding; 
nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance happenctli 
to them all. lweles. ix. 11. The meaning is, that the success 
of these outward things is not always carried by desert; but 
by chance in regard of 11s, though by ckovjoknce in regard of 
Cod. Hakewdl on Providence, p.451. 

To say a thing is a chance or casualty, as it relates to second 
causes, is not profaneness, but a great truth; as signify ing no 
more, than that there arc some events besides the knowledge 
and power of second agents. South. 

The beauty I beheld, has struck 111c dead; 

Unknowingly she strikes, and kills by chance ; 

I’oison is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. Drydcn. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance direction, which thou canst not see. Pope. 

4. Event; sitccess; luck: applied to things. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel! Shakspcare. 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. * 

You were us’d 

To say, extremity was the trier of spirits, » 

That common chances common men could bear. Shakspcare. 

6 . Possibility of any occurrence. 

A chance, but chance may lead, w here I may meet 

Some wand’ring spirit of heav’n, by fountain side, 

Or in thick shade retir’d. Milton, P, L. 

Then your ladyship might have n chance to escape this ad¬ 
dress. Swift. 

Chance.*!* adj. Happening by chance. 

Now should they part, malicious tongues would say, 

They met like chance companions on the way. Drydcn. 

I would not take the gift. 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune. 

Lay for the next chance comer. - Drydcn. 

Besides these there were five chance auditors. Swift. , 

Chance.* adv. By chance; perchance. 

If chance by lowly contemplation led, - • 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire tby fete. Gray's Elegy. 

To Chance, v. n. [from the noun.] To happen; to 
fall out; to fortune. 
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Think what 0 chance thou chancesl on; but think ,* — 
yiou hast thy mistress still. Shakspcare. 

llow chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 

Shakipcarc. 

Ay, Casca, tell us what‘hath chanc'd to-day, 

Thai. Caesar looks so sad. •„ Shakspcare. 

He cAwcAupon divers of the Turks victuallers, whom he 
easily took. Studies, Hist, of the Turks. 

I chose the safer sea, and elmndd to find 
A ljveTs mouth impervious to the wind. Pope, Odyssey. 

Cha'ncepul. adj. [chance ami full.] ‘Hazardous. 
Out of us?. 

Mvself would offer you to accompany 
I11 this adventurous chanceful jeopardy# Spenser. 

Chance-medley.*!* n. s. [from chance and medley , 
Dr. Johnson says. Some have considered it as a 
corruption of the Fr. chattd mcslce, a fault com¬ 


mitted in a sudden tunhtlf; and Coles, in his 
English vocabulary, gives chmtd-mettr , with this 
meaning. The Scotch also Ivive the expression 
chaud-mclle, for a sudden quarrel. Kclham, in his 
Norman dictionary, says, that ehaud-melle is “ a 
hot or sudden debate, corruptly called chance- 
medley.” Fr. chattd, hot; and mcllc , an affray.] 
In law. 

• The casual slaughter of a man, not altogether 
without the fault of the slayer, when ignorance or 
negligence is joined with the chance; as if a man 
lop trees by an highway side, by which many 
usually travel, and cast down a bougli, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one 
passing by is slain: in this case bo offends^ because 
lie gave 110 warning, that the party might have taken 
heed to himself. Camel. 

If such nn one should have the ill hup, at any time, to strike 
a man dead with a smart saying, i‘sought, in all reason and con¬ 
science, to lie judged but a chance-medley. South 1, 

Cija'nceable. adj. [from eh mice.] Accidental. 

The trial thereof was cut off by the rhanceahlc coming thither 
of the king of Iberia. Sidney. 

CHA'NCKL.f n. s. [from eancelli, Lat. lattices, 
•with wliicli the chancd was inclosed. xiyyeXac, 
K&yyiXa 1, vox Graeco-barb. Cuncclli. “ Ita vocantur 
in teinplis sacra adyta, vclis, cancellis, et fones- 
tratis junuis obvcluta, quibus ab accessu indigni 
arcentur.” V. Meursii Gloss, et Crilopuli Emend, 
in Meurs. p. 39.] The eastern part of the church, 
in which the altar is placed. 

t Whether it be allowable or no, that the minister should si y 
service in the chancel. _ Hooker . 

The chancel of this iHiureli is vaulted with a single stone, of 
four feet in thickness, and an hundred and fourteen in circum¬ 
ference. Addison on Italy, 

Cha'ncellok.T »• s. [canccllarius, Lat. chancellier , 
Fr. from camcllare , literas vel scriptum linea per 
medium duc/a damnare, and seeinoth ot itself like¬ 
wise to Ire derived it canceUis, which signify all one 
with xtyxAii?;, a lattice; that is, a thing .made of 
wood or iron bars, laid crossways one over another, 
so lhat < a man uiav see through them in and out. 
It may’ be thought that judgement seats were 
compassed in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers fromuhe press of the multitude, and 
yet not t* hinder any man’s view, Dr. Johnson 
says. CasVodorus, deducing die name from can- 
celli, adds! that “ chancellors examined matters 
within places severed apart, enclosed with partitions 
4U 
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of suck cross bars. Regard, saith he to the chan¬ 
cellor, what name yon bear; it cannot be hidden, 
which you do within lattesses; for you keep your 
grates lightsome, your bars open, and your doors 
as transparent as windows. Whereby it is evident, 
that he sate within grates, where he was to be seen 
on every side; and thereof^t may be thought he 
took his name.” Jus Sigillt, far the la% of England, 
1673. p. 7. Others derive it from his power of 
cancelling writings. Sec To Cancel. 

Qua’sUm ragni tibi cancellm ius Angli, 

Primus touiedi msnte pc/endus a it. 

M Hie eat, qni regni leges canrcHat iniqnas, r 
Et mandnta pit principle tequafac 'd. 

Verses of Xigrl dv Iretekrc to the Bishop of Ely, 
chancellor to Richard I. 

Our word was formerly written chancellery so Lord 
Bacon, in the Original editions of his works, re¬ 
peatedly writes ij; anil perhaps it should he so, 
when we consider the derivation chancellier. ] 

1. The highest judge of the law. , 

Cancetfarius, at the first, signified the registers or actuaries 
in court; grapharios, aril, ejui conscribendis Jj- excipiendis judicuw 
actis dant operant. But this name is greatly advanced. And not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, i» given to him that is the 
chief judge in causes of property; for the chancellor hath power.* 
to moderate and temper the written law, and subjectcth him¬ 
self only to the law of nature and conscience. Cotoe/. 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beast y ou lie: 

Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To stretch your limbs? you’ll ne’er be chancellor. 

Dryden, jun. 

Aristides was a person of the strictest justice, and best ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government; 
to that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Swift. 

1 . Chancellor in the Ecclesiastical Court. A 
bishop’s lawyer; a Ulan trained up in the civil and 
canon law, to direct fhe bishops in matters of judg¬ 
ment, relating as wpll to criminal as to civil affairs 
in the church. Aylijfc's Parergon. 

3. Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary; whose 
. office it is to superintend the regular exercise of 
devotion. 

4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer who 

sits in that court, and in the exchequer chamber. 
He has power, with others, to compound for for¬ 
feitures on penal statutes, bonds and recognizances 
entered into by the king. He has great authority 
in managing the royal revenue, and in matters of 
first fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber, and is held before the lord treasurer, 
chancellor, and barons, as that of common law be¬ 
fore the barons only. Cowl. Chamb. 

5. Chancellor of an University. The principal 
magistrate, who, at Oxford, holds his office during 
life, bat, at Cambridge, lie may be elected every 
three years. 

6. Chancellor qf the Order of the Garter, and other 

military orders, is an officer who seals the com- 
miffions and mandates of thu chapter and assembly 
of the knights, keeps the register of their, delibera¬ 
tions, and delivers their acts under the seal of the 
order. Chambers. 

Chancellorship, n. s. The office of chancellor. 

lhc Sunday after More gave up his c/imcetlorship of 
England, he ramc himself to his wife's pe\Jf and used the 
usual words of his gentleman-usher, Madam, Joy lord is gone. 

, Camden, 
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Cha'nceby.'I' n. s. [from chancellor ,• probably 
chancellery i then shortened.] The court of equity 
and conscience, moderating the rigour of other 
courts, that are tied to the letter of the law; 
whereof the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of die great senl. 

Corn-/. 

Tim contumacy ami contempt of the party must be signified 
in the court of chancery, by the bislu.ps letters under the sea! 
episcopal. Aytijfe's Parergon. 

The mercy, and the pardon,|»nd the. huge moderation of 
that court, (the Gospel,] though it hath mollified the strict law 
into never so much chancery, will not proceed further, and 
mollify obedience into libertinism. m Hammond, Semi. vi. 

Cl IA'NCRE. u. s. [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer usually 
arising from venereal maladies. 

It is possible he was not well cured, and would have relapsed 
with a charterc. H’isemav, 

Ciia'nciious. adj. [from chancre.’] Having the qua¬ 
lities qf a chancre; ulcerous. 

You may think 1 anj, too strict in giving so many internals 
in the cure of so small ail ulecr as a chancre, or rather n chan- 
crous callus. Wiseman. 

CHANDELi'ER.'f- ». s. [chandelier, Fr.] A branch 

,, for candles. 

' Lamps, branches, or chandeliers, (as wc now modishly call 
them,) were adornul with the flowers then most in season. 

Stutccley, Palacogr. Sacra, (1736,) p. 69. 

Cha'ndler.'}’ n. s. [chandelier, Fr.] 

1. ’Au artisan whose trade it is to make candles, or a 
person who sells them. 

The sack that thou hast drunken me, would have bought 
me lights as good cheap at the dearest chandlers in Europe. 

Shalcspearc. 

But whether black or lighter dies are worn. 

The chandler's basket, on his shoulder born. 

With tallow spots thy coat. Gay. 

2. Formerly, a candlestick. Ray’s North Country 
Words, p. 14. It is still employed in this sense 
in Scotland. It is an abbreviation of the Fr. chan¬ 
delier ; a word which our ancestors disdained to 
adopt; for Stukeley sneers at the modish introduc¬ 
tion of it, in 1736. See Chandelier. 

3. A corn-chandler, a seller of corn. See Corn- 
Chandler. . 

Ciia'ndlerly#. adj. [from chandler.] Like a chandler. 

To lie sconced our hcadinoney, our twopcnces in their 
rhandterly shopbook of Easter. Milton, of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 

Cha'ndi.ery.# n. s. [from chandler.] The articles 
sold by a chandler. 

Ciia'ndry.# m. s. low Lat. eschanderia.] The dace 
where the candles are kept. Brnunt. 

To mistake six torches from the chandry, and give them one. 

B.Jonson, Masques. 

CIIA'NFBIN. n. s. [old French.] The forepart of 
the head of a horse, which extends from under the 
qars, along the interval between the eyebrows, down 
to his nose. Farriers Diet. 

To CHANGE. e. a. [ changer, Fr. cambia, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into hu own estate, hod need choose 
well whom he employcth, and change them often; for new arc 
more timorous, and less subtile. Bacon’s Essays. 

2. To quit any thing for the sake of another: with for 

, before the thing taken or received. 

Persons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
dans, for another, without applying their understanding duly to 
consider and compare bo®. '*■ . South. 

The French cod we still change; but here’s the cum,. 
They change for' better, and we change for worse. Dryden. 
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3. To give and take reciprocally: with the particle 
•with before the person to whom we give, and from 
whom wo take. 

To secure thy content, look upon those thousands, tvilh 
whom thou wouldst not, for any interest, change thy fortune 
aiul condition. Bp. Taylor, Rule nf’Living Holy. 

4. To alter; to make other than it was. 

Thou shall not see me blush, 

Nor change my •ountcTmnce for this arrest; 

A heart unspotted is not cafjly daunted. Shahspearc. 

Whatsoever is brought upon tlye, take chcarftilly, and lie 
patient when thou art changed to a low estate. Eccles. ii. 4. 

For the elements were changed in themselves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in »psaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always sounds. * Wisdom, xix. iS. 

5. To mend the disposition or mind. 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Intreat some pow’r to change this currish Jew. • Shahspearc. 

6 . To discount a larger piece of money into several 

smaller. , 

A shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dorc, when a customer comes for a crown's worth of goods. 

Swift. 

7. To change a horse , or to change hand, is to turn or 

bear the horse’s head from one hand »to the otlicji 
from the left to thq right, or from tfie right to the' 
left. Farrier's Diet. 

To Change. r. n. 

1. To undergo change; to suffer alteration: tis, 
his fortune may soon change , though he is now so 
secure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 

Would lx'ltcr fit his chamber. Shaksprare. 

2. To change, as the moon; to begin a new monthly 
revolution. 

I am weary of ibis moon; would lie would change. 

Shahspearc. 

Change.*!* m. s . [from the verb.] 

1. An alteration of* the state of any thing. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change 
come. Job, xiv. 14. 

Since I saw you last. 

There is a change upon you. Shahspearc, 

2. A succession of one thing in the place of another. 

O womlcrons changes of a fatal scene. 

Still varying to the last 1 Drydcn. 

Nothing eau cure this port of ill breeding, but change and 
variety of company, and that of persons above us. Locke. 

Empires by various turns shall rise and set; 

While thy abandon'd tribes shall only know 
A different master, and a change of time. • Prior. 

Hear how Timothens’ various lays surprize, 

Adel, bid alternate passions fall and rise! , 

While, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 

3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new 
monthly revolution. 

Take seeds or roots, and set some of them immediately after 
the change, and others of the tame kind immediately after the 
full. Bacon, Natural Hit lory. 

4. Novelty; a state different from the former. 

The hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him. 

And kiss tne lips of unacquainted change. Shahspearc. 

Our fathers did, (or change, to France repair, 

And they, for change, will try our English air. Drydcn. 

5. [In ringing.] An alteration of the order in which » 
a set of nells is sounded. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty.’ Holder, Elements of Speech. 

Easy it may be to contrive new postures, and ring other 

^changes upon the same bells. Norris. 
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6. That which makes a variety; that winch may be 
tfked for another of the same kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you*thirty sheets, and thirty change of 
garments. ' Judges, xiv. la. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger 
pieces." 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre¬ 
sent want ol change arises; but supposing not pne farthing of 
change in the nation, five and twenty thousand pounds would 
be sufficient. Swift. 

8. Change tor exchange; a place where persons 
meet to traffick and transact mercantile affairs, 
[old Fr. chtftige, place de commerce, ltoquef. 
cambium, Lat.] 

The bar, the bench, the change, the schools, and pulpits, 
arc full ofipiaeks, jugglers, and,plagmries. L'Estrange. 

Changeable, adj. [from change."] 

1. Subject to change; fickle^ inconstant. 

A steady mind will admit steady methods and counsels; 
there is no measure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

L'Estranee. 

As I am a man, I must be changeable; and sometimes tnc 
gravgst of us all are so, even upon ridiculous accidents. 

Dryden. 

Possible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vascular parts of vegetables seem scarce 
changeable in the alimentary duct. Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different ap¬ 
pearances. 

Now the tayior make thy doublet of changeable tafthta; for 
thy mind is n very opal. Shahspearc. 

Cha'ngeauleness. n. s. [from changeable.] 

1. Inconstancy; fickleness. 

At length he betrothed himself to one worthy to be liked, if 
any worthiness might excuse so uiAVorthy a rhungeabteness. 

• Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that change- 
ableness with which we arc too justly branded by all our neigh¬ 
bours. * Addison, Freeholder. 

2 . Susceptibility of change. 

If how long they arc to continue in force, be no where ex¬ 
pressed, then have we no light to direct our judgment concern- 
jug the rhangcableness or immutability of them, but considering 
the nature ami quality of such laws. Hooker. 

ChaNgeably. adv. [from changeable.] Inconstantly. 

Cua'ngeful. adj. [from change and full.] Full of 
change; inconstant; uncertain; mutable; subject 
to variation; fickle. 

Unbound plots, and changeful orders, are daily devised for 
her good, yet never effectually prosecuted. 

* Spenser on Ireland. 

Britain, changeful as, a child at play. 

Now calls ill princes, and now turns away. Pope. 

Cha'ngei.ess.* adj. [from change and frss.] Without 
change; constant; not subject to variation. 

Thus for each change my changeless heart I fortify. 

Sidney, Arcad. b. a. 

To teach each hollow grove, and shrubby hill. 

Each murmuring brook, ami solitary vale, . 

To sound our love, and to our song accord, 

Wearying echo with one changeless word. 

Bp. Hall, Defiance to Envy. 

Cha'ngemng. n. s. [from change ; the word arises 
from an odd superstitious opinion, that the fairies 
steal aw®' childrep, and put others that are ugly 
and stuprd in their places.] 

f. A child Pit or taken in the place of another. 

And her bAc ejfia breed there for thee left: 

Such men do\hangclmgs call, so chang’d by (juries theft. 

Spenser, F. Q. 
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She, im her attendant, hath 
A lovely lx>y stol’n from an Indian king; 

She never had so sweet a changeling. Shakspearc. 

2. Aii idiot; a fool; a natural. 

Changelings and fools of heav*n, and thence shut out, 

Wildly wc room in discontent about. • Dryden. 

Would any one be a changeling, because he is'less deter¬ 
mined by wise considerations' than a wise man ? Locke. 

3. One apt to change; a waverar. |s- 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents 

That gape and rub the elbop? at the news 
Of 'hurly-burly innovation. ’ Shaktpcarc, 

’Twas not long 

Before from world to world they swung; , 

As they had turn’d from side to side. 

And as they changelings liv’d, they died. Hudibras. 

4. Any thing changed and put in the place of another: 

in ludicrous speech. r • 

1 folded the writ up in form of the other. 

Subscrib’d it, gave the impression, plac’d it safely, 

The changeling never known. Shnkspearc. 

Cha'nger.'I* 7 i. s. [old Fr. changco/, mod. changcur.] 

1. One that is employed in changing or discounting , 
money; money-changer. 

He turnede upsodoun the boordis of rhaungeris, and the 
ehayeris of men that sotden culveris. Wicliffe,St. Malt, xxi.12. 
The changers of money sitting. St.John, ii. j -/ •. 

2. One who alters the form of aijy thing. 

Changer of all things, yet immutable, 

Before and after all, the first and last. 

G. Fletcher , Christ's Triumph, ii. st. 40. 
Effect most strange 1 

At last the changer shar’d herself the change. 

Rustlcn, Ovid, Met. 4. 

3. One who forsakes the cause which he lutd espoused. 

Meddle not with them that are given to change, fin the 
margin, changers.] Prar.xx iv. 41. 

■CHA'NNEL.-f* «. s. *£old Fr. chattel has Bret. 
canal ; modem Fr. canal ; Lat. ramilis.] 


1. The hollow bed of Running waters. 

It is not so easy, now ftiat things are grown into an habit, 
and have their certain course, to change the channel, uml turn 
their streams another way. Spenser on Ireland. 

Draw them to Tvbcr’s bank, and weep tour tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. Shakspearc. 

So th’ injur’d sea, which, from her wonted course, 

To gain some acres, avarice did force; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay. 

No longer will from her old ihanncl stay. Waller. 

Had not the said strata been dislocated, some of them 
elevated, and others depressed, there would have hpen no 
cavity or channel to give reception to the water of the sea. 

Woodward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually washed 
down by the rains, and the channels «f rivers abraded by the 
streams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

Complaint and hot desires, the lover’s hell, 

And scalding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 

* Dryden, Fables. 

3. A strait or narrow sea, between two countries: as 
the British Channel between Britain and France; 
St. George’s Channel between Britai^ and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

5. A kennel in the street, [old Fr. chenal , 4 channel 
ov gutter. Cotgrave.] 

As if n channel should be call’d the sea. V 

Chakspearet K. Hen. VI. 
To Cha'nnf.i.. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut anjr 
thing in channels. f 

No more shall trenching war channel her Hells, 

Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoofs P 

.Of hostile paces. Shakspearc, 


The body of this column is perpetually channelled, 4 &e a thick 
plaited gown. Wolton, Architecture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’s channeled sides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmon-. 

Gha'nson.# «. s. [old Fr. chanson.] A song. 

The first row of tile pious chanson will shew you more. 

Shaksjware, Handel. 

These [Chnstmns carols] were festal chansons for enlivening 
the merriments of the Christmas celebrity. - 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poet. iii. 142, 

To CHANT, v. a. [cf anteif Fr.] 

1. To sing. 

Wherein the chcarful birds of sundry kind 
Do chant sweet musick. v Spenser, F. Q. 

2. To celebrate by song. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the shepherds in the 
mountains.^ Bp. Bramhalt. 

3. To sing in the cathedral service. 

7b Chant, v. n. To sing; to make melody with 
the voice. , 

They chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves 
instruments of musick. Amos, vi. 7. 

Heav’n heard i'is song, and hasten’d his relief j ' 

And chang’d to snowy pi umes his hoary hair, 

f Anil wing’d hfs.flight, to chant aloft in air. Dryden. 

Chant." f* n. s. [from the verb.} 

1. Song; melody. 

A pleasant grove, 

With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud. Milton, P, II. 

2. A part of cathedral service, both with and without 
the organ. 

I have now taken notice of every musical part of our 
cathedral service, except that of the unaccompanied chant used 
in the verses and responses, and that other which is accom¬ 
panied by the organ in the use of the Psalter. 

Mason on Church Musick, p. 154. 

CiiA , NTER.*f' h. s. [from chant.’] 

3. A singer; a songster. 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature’s luys. Wotton, Rem. p. ,379. 

Jove’s etlierial lay s, resistless fire. 

The chanter ’s soul, and raptur’d song inspire, 

Instinct divine ! nor blame severe his choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. Pope. 

2. lie who, in a cathedral, presides over the choir; 
or, as Iluloet says, who is the chief singer. [Lat. 
cantor, p/cccentur .] And simply, the dignitary of 
a cathedral; ami the priest of a chantry. 

. The chanter chorister is to begin De Sancta Maria, &c. The 
respond is, Felix namque, &c. 

, Gregory on the Child-Bishop, Posth. p. ijj. 

A certain revenue, sufficient for a chunter to one chapel. 

Aubrey, Berk.Jai. 24. 

1 A country gentleman related a famous quarrel that fed 
lately happened, in a little church in his province, between the 
treasurer and the chantor, the two principal dignitaries of that 
church. Dr. Warton, Essay cn Pope. 

He orders many of them [psalms] to be sung by the rector 
cljori, or chantor, and the quicr, or choir, alternately. 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. r8j. 

Cha'nticleer. n. s. [from chanter and clair, Fr.] 
The name given to the cock, from the clearness and 
loudness of nis crow. 

And chcarful chanticleer, with his note shrill, 

Had warned once, that Phoebus’ fiery car 

In haste was climbing up the eastern hill, Spenser. 

, Hark, hark, I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer. Shakspearc. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 

Tells you that the time is Rear, B. Jenson. 

These verses were mentioned by Chaucer, in the description 
of the sudden stir, and patrica) fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynard the fox. Camden, Remains. 

10 
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Within this homestead liv’d without a peer, . 

Pof crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. Drydtn, Falla. 

CHA'NTREsS.-f- n. s. [old Fr. chantcresse, u a 
chauntercss, a woman that sings, or singe much.” 
Cotgrave.] A woman singer. 

Sweet bird, that shim’st the noise of folly, * * 

Most musical, most melancholy, 

Thee, chanlress, oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-song. Milt an, II Pens. 

Cha'ntky.’I' it, s. [old Fr. chantcrie. ] 

Chantry is a chinch or chapel endowed with 
lands, or other yearly reyeme, for the maintenance 
of one or more priests, daily to sing mass for the 
souls of the donors, and such others as they appoint. 

* Cowl. 

Now go with tuc, aud with this holy man. 

Into the chantry by; 

And, underneath that consecrated roof. • 

Plight me the full assurance of your faith. Shalcspcarc. 

CHA'OS.'j' n. s. [chaos, Lai. from the Gr.x«of. This 
word is very unusual in the plural number; but 
Donne gives it.] 

1. The mass of matter supposed to be in confusion 

before it was divided by the creation into its proper 
classes and elements. , • \ I 

The whole universe swjuid have been a confused chans, with- ■* 
out beauty or order. Bentley. 

2. Confusion; irregular mixture. 

Had I followed the worst, I could not have brought chinch 

and state to such a chaos of confusions, as some liferc done. 

King Charles. 

Their reason sleeps, hut mimick fancy wakes, 

Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill sorted, and misjoin’d. 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Dresden. 

3. Any thing where tin* parts are undistinguished. 

Oft did we grow 

To he two rhaosscs, when we did show 

fare to aught else. Donne, Poems, p. ,p>. 

We shall have nothing but darkness and a e/uios within, 
whatever order and light there lie in things without us. Locke. 

Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s just or fit, 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope. 

Chao'tick. adj. [from chaos.] Resembling clmos; 
confused. 

When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick state, and the 
earthy particles subsided, then those several* beds were, in all 
probability, reposited in the earth. Drrhatn. 

To CHAI’.'j" v. a. [happen, Dutch, to cut. This 
word seems originally the same with chop nor 
were they probably distinguished at first, otherwise 
tliun by accident; but they have nows a meaning 
something different, though roferriblc to the same 
original sense. Such is Dr. Johnson’s statement.. 
T 6 chap, however, is more probably a derivative of 
the Sax. yppan, to open. In the Biblioth. Eliotre, 
1559, I find “ to chappe, to be opened.” See 
also CllAPT.j To break into hiatus, or gapings. 

Neither summer’s blaze can scorch, nor winter’s blast c/ia/i 
her fair face. Lilly's Undymmi, i. i. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, drying 
it immoderately, and chapping it in sundry places. Unmet. 

Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign. 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the. russet plain. Wad-more. 

Chap. «. s. [from the verb.] A cleft j ait aperture ; 
an opening; a gaping; a chink. 

What moisture the heat of the summer sucks out of the : 
earth, it is repaid in the rains of the nest winter; and whnt 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Burnet, Theory. 

Chap. n. s. [This is not often used, except by 
anatomists, in the singular.] The upper or, under 
part of a beast’s mouth. 
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Proth fills fils chaps, he semis a grunting sound, 1 
And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dry den. 

The nether chap in the male skeleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female. i Grew, Musccum. 

To CHAP,# v.n. [Sax. ceapian.] To cheap or 
cheapen; jlo bargain or deal for a price. See 
Cheap, atul Chop. 

Chap.# n. s. An abbreviation of chapman ; still in 
use among the 'conpjhion people. If the phrase be 
“ a good chap,” it' implies a dealer to whom credit 
may be given; if simpl$ “ a chap,” it usually 
designates a person, of whom a contemptuous 
opinion is entertained.' 

CHAPE, n. s . [chappc, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is held in its 

plffce; as the hook of a scabbard by which it sticks 
in the belt; the point by which a buckle is held to 
the back strap. * 

This is Monsieur Parollcs, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his scarf, aud the practice in the chape of his 
dagger. * Shukspcbre. 

2. A brass or silver tip or case, that strengthens 
IheOnd of the scabbard of a sword. 

Phillip's florid of Words. 
^■HA'PEL. n. s . [capclla, Lai.] 

A chapel is of two sorts, either adjoining to a 
church, as a parcel of the same, width men of worth 
build, or else separate from the mother church, 
where the parish is wide, anti is commonly called a 
chapel of case, because it is built for the ease of one 
or more parishioners, that dwell too far from the 
church, and is served by some inferiour curate, 
provided for at the charge of the rector, or of such 
as have benefit by it, as the composition or custom 
is. * ’ Cowel. 

.she went in mining those few trip's, so closed in the tops 
together, as they might seem a little Yliapel. Sidney. 

Will you dispatch us here under this tree, or shall we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shaktpcare. 

Where truth erceteth her church, he helps errour to rear m> 
a chapel hard In. Hotea. 

' A chapel will 1 huilil with large endowment. Drydcu, 

A free chapel is such as is- founded by the King of England, 

Aylijfe't Parergoii , 

To Cha'pici,.# r. a. [from the noun.] To deposit in 
a chapel; to en-hrine. 

* Give iis the bones 

Of our’dead kings, that we may chapel them. 

Bcanin. and FI. Tiro .Vo b/e Kinsmen. 

Cft a'peless. adj. [from chape. - ] Wanting a chape. 

An old rusty sword, it I) u broken hilt, aud chape/css, with 
two broken points. Shakspcare. 

Ciia'pellany. n. s. [from chapel .] 

A chapcHany is usually said to be that which does 
not subsist of itself; but*is built and founded within 
sonic other church, and is dependent thereon. 

* Aylijfcs Par ergon. 

Ciiy'pej.iiy. « a, [from chapel.] The jurisdiction or 
bounds of a chapel. 

CHA PEUON.de n. s. [French.] A kind of hood or 
cap worn by the knights of the garter in their habits, 
Dr. Joluijbn says. Hut it was a cap not confined to 
them. \ 

, I will omintlie honourable habiliments, ns robes of state, 
parliament rolgis, chaperons, and caps of state. Camden. 

The executioner stands by,—his head and face covered with 
a chaperon, out of which there are but two hole* to look 
through. 1 Howell, Lett. i. v. 4 *« 
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To Cha'peron.# v. a. An affected word, of very - 
recent introduction into our language, to denote a 
gentleman attending a lady in a publick assembly, 
i’hc old French verb ckaperonner is “ to uncover the 
head before others, or put off the cap to them.” 
Cotgrave. 

* 

CHAPEAU i# n. s. [Fr.] A hat; and in heraldry, 
a cap or coraftet.' The chajfomk brns is almost an 
indispensable part of die fulrdrcss of a gentleman. 
CitX'pfali.en,'^ adj. [worn chap and J'allcn.] Having 
. the mouthmhrunk. 

They be indeed r 

A couple of chap-fair >i eun. Ji. Ju/uon, Poetaster. 

Till they l>e chap-fall' n, and their tongues at peace. 

Nail’d in their coffins sure. I’ll ne’er believe ’em. 

’ Seainn. and PI, U’dd-gooseChase. 

A rhapfulPn beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. . Dry den, Jar. sat. x. 

Cha'piter. n. s. ['chapiteau , Fr.] The upper part or , 
capital of a pillar. 

He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with gold. 

Exod. xxxvi. •)!?.*• 

CHA'PLAIN.'J” n.s. [old Fr. chaipelain, chdpclain, 
from capdlamis , Latin.] 

1. He that performs divine service in a chapel, hiid 

attends the king, or other pdrson, for the instruc¬ 
tion of him and his family, to read prayers, anti, 
preach. Couch. 

Wishing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 

To hear from him a matter of some moment. Shalspcarc. 
Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. Shalspcarc. 

2 . One that officiates in domestick worship. 

A chief governour can never fail of some worthless illiterate 
chaplain, fond of u title aqd precedence. Swift. 

Cha'plaincy.# n. s. [from chaplain.'] The office of 
a cHnplain. .* 

The chaplaincy was refused to me, and given to Dr. Lambert. 

Swift, Lett. 

(Jha'plA.I N8 H1 p.*}~ it. s. [from chaplain.] 

1. The office or business of a chaplain. 

The Bethesda of some knight’s chaplainship, where they 
bring grace to his good cheer. Milton, Colastcrion. 

2 . The possession or revenue of a chapel. 

Chadless. adj. [from chap.] Without any flesh about 

the mouth. ' 

Now chapless, and knocked about the muzzard vfith a sex¬ 
ton’s spade. Shakspeare. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-house, '• 

With reeky slianks’aud yellow chap/qis bones. Shakspeare. 

CHA'PLET. «. s. [ chapelet , Fr.] 

I. A gatland or wreath to be worn about the head. 

Upon old hyenis’ chin, and icy crown, 

An od’rous chaplet of sweet summer’s buds, 

Is, as in mockery, set. Shakspeare. 

I strangely long to know, . 

Whethfcr they nobler chaplets wear, 

Those thaftneir mistress’ s$orn did bear, ^ 

Or those that were us’d kindly. Suckling. 

All the quire was grac’d 

With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d.' Dryden. 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead shade, j Dryden. 

They made an humble chaplet for the king. / Swift. ^ 

st. A string of beads used in the Romifh church fpr 
keeping an account of the number/ rehearsed of 
!■ vpater-nosters and avouvarias. A,different sort of 

:? chaplets is also used by the Mahometans.* 
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3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carved into 

round beads, pearls, or olives. .. . ' 

4. [I11 horsemanship. ] A couple of stbTfip leathers, 
mounted each of them with a slu^ttp, and joining 

« at top in a sort of leather bgcklc, .which. is called 
the head of th e chaplet, by which they are fastened 
to the pummel'of a saddle, after they have been 
adjusted to the length and bearing of the rider. 

* Farrier's Dirt. 

5. A tuft of feathers on tha^pmeock's head. 

Cha'pi.et.# n. s. [dinfuiut. of chapel.] A small chapel 

or shrine. 

This is in Amos, di.,v. z6. the tabernacle, or soegoth, of 
your king or Moloch; that is, the chaplet, where that image of 
your false god, culled here rum, was enshrined or dwelt: so 
<'»«»»» signifies ; and the like seems to be understood by Succoth 
Benoth, die tabernacle of Venus, some little chapel or shrine 
where her image was kept and worshipped. 

llammond on Acts, vil. 43. 
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CtiA'p.MAN.-f- n.s. .[ceapman, Sax.] A clieapner; 
one that offers as a purchaser; a seller; a market- 
man. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do. 

Dispraise the thing that you intend to buy. Shakspeare. 

Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye. 

Not utter’d by base sale of chapmen's tongues. 

* Shaksjteare, Love's X. Lost. 

Yet have they seen the maps, and bought ’em too, 

'And understand ’em ns most chapmen do. It. .Jonson. 

There was a collection of certain rare manuscripts, exquisitely 
written in Arabick; these were upon sale to the Jesuits at 
Antwerp, liquourish chapmen of such wares. Wotton. 

lie dressed two, and carried them to Samos, as tlic likeliest 
place for a chapman. L'Estrange. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

Their shops are dens, the buyer is theirprey. Dryden . 

Cua'ppy.* adj. [from chap.] Cleft; cut asunder; 
open; gaping. Cotgrave in V. Fendu. 

Chaps, n. s. [from chap.] 

1. The mouth of a beast of prey. 

So on the downs we see 
A hasten’d hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And past all hope, his chaps to frustrate SO. _ Sidney. 

Open your mouth; you cannot tell who’s your friend ; open 
your chaps again. _ Shakspeare. 

Their whelps'at home expect the promis’d food, 

Ami long to temper their dry chaps in blood. -• Dryden. 

2. It is used in contempt for the mouth of a man. 

Chopped \ particip. pass, [from To chap.] 

Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and lour nail cannot find a joint;- not horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, gaping, or chapt. B.'Honson. 

Cooling ointment made, , 

Which on their sun-burnt cheeks and their chapt skins taoVlaid. 


Dryden, Fables. 

CHATTER. n.s. [chapitre, Fr. from capitulum , Lat.] 


1. A division of a book. 

r The first book we divide into three sections; whereof the first 
is these three chapters. Burnet , Theory. 

If these mighty men at chapter and verse, can produce then 
no scripture to overthrow our church ceremonies, I will under¬ 
take to produce scripture enough to warrant them. ... . South. 

2 . From hence comes the mwerbial phraser to the 
end of the chapter; throughout; to the end. 

Money does all things j for it rives ami jt|tdccs away, it makes 
honest men and knaves, fools and philol^hSn; and so forward, 
mutatis mutandis, to the end, if the Chapter. L Estrange. 

3. Chapter, from capiMum, sigmitefb, in our common 
law, as in the Canon law, whence It is borrowed, an 

, assembly of the clergy of jfC&thedrai or collegiate 
church. ^ CamU 
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The abbot takes the advice and consent of his chapter, before 
RC enters on soy matters of importance. 'Addison on Italy. 

4. The place where delinquents receive discipline and 

correction. - AyliffPs Paragon. 

5. A decretal epistle. Ayitff?$?Parergon. 

6. Chapter-house; die place in which hsfcctnblics ftf 
the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical constitution docs strictly 
require it tp be made in the cathedral, yet it 
matters not where it tm made, either in the choir or 
chapter-house. W ! . | Ayliffc’s Paragon. 

To Cha'ptek.# v. a. [from the noun. See the 4th 
sense.] To tax; to correct; to take to task. 

tie more than once arraigns hiA for the inconstancy of his 
judgement, and chaptert even his own Aratus on the same head. 

Drydcn, Character of Polybius. 
Cha'pthei,. n. s. [probably from chapiter.] The 
capitals of pillars, or pillastcrs, which support arches, 
commonly called imposts. , 

Let the keystone break without the arch, so much as you, 
project over the jaums with the chaptrcls. Moron. 

Char.*J" n.s. [of uncertain derivation, Dr. Johnson 
says. .Some derive it from the Sax*, cyjutn, to turn, 
because this fish turncth itself switUg *in the water J I 
A fish found only ki Winander mere in Lancashire,*] 
Dr. Johnson says; which is not exactly the case. 

There arc no char ever taken iu these lakes, but plenty in 
Buttermerc water, which lies a little way north of Borrowdjule, 
about Martinmas, which are potted here. * 

Gray, Letter to Ur. Wartou. 
To (‘hah. v. a. [St'e*Cii.vHcoAL.] To bum wood to 
a black cinder. 

Spray wood, in charring, parts into various cracks. 

Woodward. 

CJIAR.'j' it. s . [cyjijie, work, Sax. Lye. It is derived 
by Skinner, either from charge, Fr. business, or 
cajic, Sax. care, or kreren , Dutch, to sweep. Mr. 
H. Tookc deduces it from the Sax. cypan, to turn ’ 
or return, to turn about. The Goth, kar may not 
lie omitted, which is business or concern: “ hwa 
tcara unsis tliu witeis,” what is that to us, &c. St. 
Matt, xxvii. 4. “ I have a little char tor you.” 
Ray’s Nqrth Country Words. T[ie word is now 
usually written and pronounced chare; and also in 
its compounds charc-vsoman smd charc-icork. But 
in Wiltshire it is pronounced cheurc , and is some¬ 
times so written in the old editions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher.] Work done by the day; a single 
'job or task. 

No more but e’en a woman, and commanded 
JBy «uch poor passion, as the maid that, milks, • 

And docs the meanest chart. Shaktpcare, Ant. and Cleop. 

She, harvest done, to char work did aspire; 

Meat, drink, and twopence, were her dudy hire. 

, Drydcn, 'Theocritus. 

To. Chau. t’. n. [from the noun.] To worly at 
cithers houses by the day, without being a hired 
servants 

To Char.# v. a. To perform a business. 

’ 'That char is char’d; mat business is dispatched. 

Hay’s North Country Words. 

All’s char'd when he is gorie. 

; v y Beams, and Ft. Two A able Kinsmen. 

Cha'b-woman. ij. s. [from char and twman.] A wo- # 
nan hired accidently for odd work, or single days. 

Get three or fotir char-women to attend you constantly in the 
kitchen, whpm you pay only with the broken meat, a few coals, 
and all the aiders. $4 

Char-work.# See Char. ^ ,, * 

vo u 1. 
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Cha'ract, or Cha'rect.* h. s. An inscription; and 
formerly a charm, or magical inscription, [charact, 
the inscription, or thing written; characters, the 
letters in which it is written; characlery, the mate¬ 
rials ot which characters are composed. Note on 
Shakspeart*, Mean. fiBr Mean. ed. Stecvens.] 

It was by necromancy, 

Ryearcctcs and eonjurtuion. Shelton, Pocnu, p. 161. 

J not he use ne Mae no chorine, ne charcclc. 

Dugdale, Orig. JwL p. 8r. 
r „ ,. . . Even so may Angelo, 

in all his dressings, charact*, titles, forms, 

Be an arch-villain. Shakspcarc, Measure for Measure. 

CHATtACTESL-f* n.s. [character, LaL^agoutnig.] 

1. A mark; a stamp; a representation. This is a 
very ancient acceptation of the word, being used by 
WiclilFa. * 

And lie schal make alle, snialc and greets,-—to have a 
carectcr in their right bond either in their forheedis. 

’ WicKffe, Apoc. aiii. •$. 
To bis own love his loialtic he saved; 

Whose character in the adamantine mould 
« • Of his true heart so fimiely was engraved, 

, That no new love’s impression ever could 

BerAvc it thence. Spenser, F. Q. v. vi. j. 

['Titles of] honour nre the character ol' that estimation, which 
*««^i>ul>Iickly is had of publick estates and callings in the church or 
commonwealth. Hooker, 6. vii. 

In outward also her Resembling less 
His image, who made both; and less expressing 
'The character of that dominion given 

O’er other creatures. Milton, P. L. 

t. A letter used in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery !- 

He cut our roots in characters. Shaktpcare. 

The purpose is perspicuous even as substance. 

Whoso grossuess little characters sum up. Shaktpcare. 

It. were much to ho wished, that there were throughout the 
world but one sort of character for each letter, to express it to 
the eye; and that exactly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
(brnidd in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

3. The hand or manner of writing. Formerly with 
the accent on the second syllabic. 

And writing strange characters on the ground. 

Spenser, F. Q. tti. iii. in. 

I found the letter thrown in at the casement of my closet_ 

You know the character to be your brother’s. Shaktpcare. 

4. A representation of any man as to his personal 
qualities. 

Each drew fair characters, yet none 
Of th?se they feign’d, excels their own. Denham. 

Ho/her has excelled all the heroick poets that ever wrote, in 
the multitude and variety ofliis characters ; every god that is 
'admitted into his poem, acts a part which would have Item 
suitable to no dthcr d^ity. * Addison. 

5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This subterraneous passage is much mended, since Seneca 
gave so bad a character of it. Addison on Italy. 

6 . The person with his assemblage of qualities; a 
personage. 

In a tragedy, or cpick poem, the hero of the piece must be 
advanced foremost to the view of the reader or spectator; ho 
must outshine the rest of all the characters; hqmpst,appear tha 
prince of thciflj®ke the sun in the Copernican system, encom¬ 
passed with the less noble planets. Dtyden. 

7. Personal qualities; particular constitution of the 

mind. . 

N’othiiAso tnffi as what you once let fall, * 

Most woniwi have iici'charactcri at all. tfspe. 

8. Adventurous qualities impressed by a post or 
office. V - 

The chief Aonmir of the magistrate consists in maintaining 
the dignity of his character by suitable actions. Attcrhurye 

4 <»“ 
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To Cha'hacter.'}~ v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inscribe; to engrave. It seems to have had 
the accent formerly on the second syllable* Dr. 
Johnson says; which indeed Shukspcare exhibits, 
as also the nccent on the fii^t syllable of this verb. 

1 he substantive in Spenser has also the accent on 
the second syllable. . See Character, 3d. sense. 

These few precepts m thy ineiupry 
See thou character. ’’ * Shakspearc. 

Snew me one scar character'd on thy skin. Shakspearc. 

O Rosalind ! these trees shall be my books 
And in their barks my thoughts I’ll 1 faractcr. Shakspearc. 

' The pleasing poison 

Ihe visnjrc quite transforms of him that dr/.iks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoiiiding reason’s mintage. 

Character'd in the face. JsIUton, Qomus. 

A law not only written b( Moses, but charactered in its by 
nature. JhfUton, Duct, and Dis. of Divorce. 

2 . Io describe; to'denominate; to characterize. 

Being thus character’d. 

And challenged, know, I dare appear, and do 
To who dares threaten. Beaum. and"]'!. Love's Pilgrimage. 

Thtiahus, one that writetlKtruth with a steady hand, thus ■ 
charactcrcth the Con-Wuldenses: — They used raw pelts 
clapped altout them for their clothes, &c. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 14.;.^ 

The apostle charactcrcth a lawful magistrate by this 
Rom. xiii. 4. He is the minister of God to thee for good. 

Spenser, Righteous Ruler, p. 8. 

Character ism.# 11. s. [from char acta-.] The dis¬ 
tinction of character. 

The characterism of an honest man: lie looks not to what 
he might do, but what lie should. 

Rp. llall. Characters, p. i.j. 

He [Christ] was described by infallible characlcrisms which 
did fit him, and did never fit any but him. 

Bp. Taylor, Demons!, of the Truth nf the Chr. Religion. 

So far is our version from preserving this Lucanism, this 
characterism of an author, 'that it inverts the thought. 

Uniltey, Phil. Lips. p. 2;.;. 

Characteri'sticai.. I'atJj. [from characterize.'] That 

Characteri'stick. 3 which constitutes the cha¬ 
racter, or marks the peculiar properties of any per¬ 
son or thing. 

There are several others that I take to have been likewise 
«uch, to which yet I have not ventured to prrfix that cha- 
r'actciistiek distinction. Woodward on Fossils. 

The shining quality of an e-pick hero, his magnanimity, liis 
constancy, liis patience, his piety, or whatever chararterutir.al 
virtue his poet gives him, raises our admiration. Drydcn. 

Cha racteri'sticau.y.# adv. [from characteristicaL] 
In a manner which constitutes or distinguishes 
character. 

The title of wist* men seems to have been anciently the 
peculiar addition of prophets, and used characteristically. 

Spencer, Vanity of Valg. Projihecics, p. 36. 

. Slaying with the sword is very characteristically spoken here, 
in this epistle, of the faithful martyr Antipas. 

More, Seven Churches, ch.j. 

Henry’s hypocrisy is not characteristically nor consistently 
sustained. Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 141. 

Characteri'sticalness. n. s. [front characteristical.~] 
The (futility of bei»g„pcculiar tocharacter; 
marking a character. 

Chauactxri'stick. n. s. That which constitutes the 
character ; that which distinguishes anv thing or 
person from others. # / 

This vast invention exerts itself in Homer/m a manner 
Mipcriour to that of any poet; it is the great anfi peculiar cha- 
racleristick which distinguishes him from all others. Pope. 

CHAHActxai'sTicK. of a Logarithm. Tl^ Same with 
the index or exponent . , 
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To CJha*ragterize. v. a." [from character.'] 

1. To give a character or an account of the personal 
qualities of any man. 

It is some commendation, that we have avoided publickly to 
characterise any person, without long experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or sentiments 
characterized and engravcu in the soul, born with it, and grow¬ 
ing up with it. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

To mark with a particular stamp of token. 

There arc faces trot only individual, but gentihtious and 
national; European, Asi&ick, Chinese, African, and Grecian 
faces are characterized. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Cha'racterless. adj. [from character.] Without a 
character. 1 

When water drops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallowed cities up. 

And mighty states characterless are grated 

To dusty nothing. Shakspearc. 

CiiA'RACTEUY.'f* it. s. [from character.] Impression; 
mark ; distinction a accented anciently on the second 
syllable. 

Fuiries use flowers for their characlery. Shakspearc. 

All my engagements I will construe to thee, 

. All the charne'ery of iny sad brows. Shakspearc. 

A third sort— bestowed their time in drawing out the true 
lineament-, of every \irtue and vice so lively, that who saw 
the medals might know the face; which art they significantly 
termed characlery. Bp. Hall, Characters. To the Reader, 

CHAltA'DE .# ti. s. [Fr.] A species of riddle, 
usually in verso. 

An enigma, which consists in disguising the truth by an 
ambiguous or obscure expression, is certainly suueriour to 
a rebus or charade, which only puzzles you with letters and 
syllables; a species of difficult trifling, which one cannot but 
wonder to find prevailing in this enlightened age, amongst 
people of good understanding in the polite world. 

O'raves’s Recollect, of Shcnslnne, p. 99. 

CtJA / KCOAi,.'j~ n. ,v. [imagined by Skinner to be 
derived from char, business; but, by Mr. Lye, 
from To chart, to burn. Dr. Johnson says. It 
may be added, that the word was formerly written 
charhv coal: “ A man made char/ce coles in a 
wood,” Festival, fol. 25. The process of making 
charcoal, however, has been termed charring the 
t mod.] Coal made by burning wood Under turf. 
It is used in preparing metals. 

Seacoul lasts longer than charcoal; and charcoal of roots, 
■being coaled into great pieces, lasts longer than ordinary char¬ 
coal. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Love is a fire that burns and sparkles. 

In men as nat’rally as in charcoals. 

Which sooty chymists stop iu holes, 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hvdibras. 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls ’’ 

With desperate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? Pope, 

Chard, n. s. [chardc, Fr. - ) 

1. Chords of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke 

{Slants, tied and wrapped tip all over but the thp, 
in straw, during the autumn and winter; this 
makes them grow white, and lose some of their 
bitterness. Chambers. 

2. Chords of beet, arc plants of white beet transplanted, 
producing great tops, which, in the midst, have a 
large white, thick, downy, and qbiton-likc main 

1 shoot, which is the true chard. Mortimer. 

To .CHARGE.'!' u. a .' [charger, Fr. caricarc, Ital. 
low Lat. cargare, from carrus, Jj^at.] 

1. To entrust; to commission for u certain purpose: 
it lias "with before the thing entrusted. 
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And the captain of the guard charged Joseph with them, and 
he served them. Genesis, xl. 4. 

What you have charged me with, that I have done. 

Shakspearc. 

2. To impute as a debt; with on before the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death, I pardon: 

That’s somewhat sure; a mighty sum of murder, ' 

Of innocent and kindred blood struck off, 

My prayers and penance shall discount for these. 

And beg of Heaven to charge the bill on me. Dryden. 

3. To impute? wit!" on before the person to whom any 

tiling is imputed. \j; tr 

No more accuse thy pen, bat elhrge the crime 
On native sloth, and negligence of time. Dry den. 

It is easy to account tor the difficulties he charge* on the 
peripatetick doctrine. # Locke. 

It Is, not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper’s and 
thresher’s toil, anil the baker’s sweat is to be counted into the 
bread wc eat; the plough, mill, oven, or any other utensils, 
must all be charged on the account oflabour. * Locke. 

Perverse mankind ! whose wills, created free, 

Charge all their woes on absolute decree; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt y-anslate, * • 

And follies are miscall’d the crimes of fate. Pope. 

We charge that upon necessity, which was really desired and 
chosen. Watts, Lngick. ‘ 

4. To impute to, as cost, or hazard. 

He was so great an cncourager of commerA*, that he chargLl 
himself with all the sea risk of such vessels as carried corn fih 
Rome in winter. Arhuthiiot mi Coins. 

5. To impost* as a task : it has with before the tiling 

imposed. . 

The gospel charge!h us with piety towards God, and justice 
and charity to men, and temperance and chastity in reference 
to ourselves. * Til/otson. 


6 . To accuse; to censure. 

Speaking thus to you, I am so far from charging you as guilty 
in this matter, that I can sincerely say, 1 belies e the exhortation 
wholly needless. I fake. Preparation for Death. 

7. To accuse: it has with before the crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. Job, iv. iX. 

8. T ’<> challenge. 

The priest shall charge her by an oath. Numbers, v. 19. 
Thqn cunst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to un answer as the pope. Shakspearc. 

9. To command; to enjoin. 

And he straitly charged them that thewshould not make him 
known. St. Mark, iii. n. 

I may not suffer you to visit them; 

The king hath strictly charg’d the contrary. Shakspearc. 

Why dost thou turn thy (ace ? I charge thee, answer 
To wliat I shall enquire. Dryden. 

I charge thee, stand, 

And tell thy name and business in the land. * Dryden. 


10. {/Totall upon; to attack. 

v With his prepared sword he charges home • 

My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakspearc. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite; 

With fury charge 11s, and renew the fight. Dryden. 

1 1. To burden; to load. 

Here’s the smell of blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia 

will not sweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh !-What 

a sigh is there ? the heart is sorely charged. Shakspearc. 

When often urg’d, unwilling to be great. 

Your country calls you from your lov'd retreat, 

And sends to senates, charg’d with common care. 

Which none more shuns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 

Meat swallowed down for pleasure und greediness, only 
charges the stofnach, or fumes into the brain. Temple. 

A fault in the 'ordinary method of education, is the charging 
of children’s memories with rules nnd precepts. Locke. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged. 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 

1 2. To cover with something adventitious; 
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It is pity the obelisks in Rome had not been charged with se¬ 
veral ports of the Egyptian histories, instead of hieroglyphic!^. 

Addison on Italy. 

13. To fix, as for fight. Obsolete. 

He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, nnd charged and 
discharged his lance. KnoUes’s Hut. of the Turks. 

14. To load * gun with powder and bullets. 

15. To put to expence. 

Coming also not to charge, but to enrich them; not to share 
what they had, but to recover what they had lost. 

South, Serm. iii. 3x1 

To Charge, v. 11. To make an onset. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he rhargrs in iron, and seem; 
to despise all ornament, but intrinsick merit. Granville. 

Charge, n. s. jifrom the verb.] 
t. Care; custody; trust to defend. 

A hard division, when the harmless sheep 
Must leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. 

He matured many things, Its well concerning the princes 
which had the charge of the city, whether they were in nope to 
defend the same. • KnoUes, History of the Turks. 

2. Precept; mandate: command. 

Saul might even lawfully have ottered to God those reserved 
spoils, had not thffLord, in that particular case, given special 
charge to the contrary. 4 Hooker. 

H is not lor nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philosophy; that is to say, such knowledge as men by natural 
reason attain unto. Hooker. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a stone, saying, 
that in them was contained that they Itad in charge. KnoUes. 

The lenders having charge from yon to stand, 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. Shakspearc. 

He, who requires, 

From us no other service than to keep 

This one, this easy charge, of all the trees 

In paradise, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taste that only tree 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of lid*. Milton, P. L. 

3. Commission ; trust conferral; office. 

If large possessions, pompous titles, honourable charges , and 
profitable commissions, could have made this proud tnan happy, 
there would have been nothing wanting. VEstrange. 

Go first the master of thy licrc^j to find, 

True to his charge a loyal swain and kind. Pope. 

4. It had anciently sometimes over before the thing 
committed to trust. 

1 gat e my brother charge over Jerusalem; for he was a faith¬ 
ful man, nnd feared God above many. Nehemiah , vii. 2. 

5. It has 0/ before the subject of command or trust. 

Hast thou eaten of the tree. 

Whereof I gave thee charge thou should’st not eat ? 

Milton, P. L. 


6 . It*has upon before the person charged. 

lfe loves God with all his heart, that is, with that degree of 
love, which is the highest point of our duty, unJ of God’s 
* charge 11; <on us. “ Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

7. Accusation; imputation. 

We need not lay new matter to his charge: 

Beating your officers, cursing yourselves. Shakspearc. 

These very men are continually reproaching the clergy, and 
laying to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the 
ignorance, and superstition of popish times. ‘ Swift. 


8. The person 05* thing; entrusted to the care or ma* 
nagement of another. 

Why bust thou, Satan, brjke the bounds presitrib’d 
To thy transgressions, and disturb’d the charge 
Of others ? Milton, P. L. 

Moris had he said, but, fearful of her stay, 

The starry guardian drove his charge away, 

To son* fresh pasture. Dryden. 

Our gtardinn nnjjkd saw them where they sate 
Above tl% palace of our sluinb’ting king; 

He sigh’d, abandoning his charge to fate. ' Dryden. 

This part should be the governour’s principal care ; that an 
habitual gracefulness ttud politeness, in ail his carriage, may be 
40 » ’ . 
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settled in Ids charge, as much as may be, before he goes out of 
his hands. Locke. 

5>. An exhortation of a judge to a jury; or bishop to 
his clergy. - 

The bishop has recommended this author in his charge to 
the clergy. Dryde n. 

10. Expence; cost. *, 

Being Jong since made weary with the huge charge, yjjiich 
you have laid upon us, and with'the strong endurance-of so 
many complaints. Spenser on Ireland. 

Their charge was always bom by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon, Advice to Vdliers. 

Witness this army of such mass and c/mrge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakspearc. 

He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large. 

From publick business, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 

11. It is, in Inter times, commonly used in the plural, 
charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, «ncc begun, 
will continue. Bacon, Essays. 

Ne’er put yourself tp charges, to complain 
Of wrong, which heretofore you did sustain. Drydrn. 

The last pope wus at considerable charges, to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. * Addison on Italy. 

12. Onset. * 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, thqv slew 
eleven thousand footmen, and sixteen hundred horsemen, and 
put all the others to flight. i Macc. xi. r i. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to brave chargee; 
ns having less of fortune, more of discipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon, U'ar with Spain. 

13. The signal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author seems to sound a charge, and begius like the 
clangour of a trumpet. Drydrn. 

14. The posture of a weapon fitted lor the attack or 
combat: 

Their neighing coursers, daring of the spur, 

Their armed staves in charger their beavers down. Shakspearc. 

15. A load, or burthen. n 

Asses of great charge. Shahspeare. 

16. What any thing can bear. 

Take of uqua-fortis tw<founces, of quicksilver two drachms, 
for that charge the uqua-fortis will bear, the dissolution will 
not bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon. 

17. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 

18. Among farriers. • 

Charge is a preparation, or a sort of ointment, of the consis¬ 
tence of a thick decoction, which is applied to the shoulder- 
splaits, inflammations, and sprains of horses. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and a 
plaistcr, or between a planter ami a cataplasm. Varner’s Dal. 

19. In heraldry. 

The charge is that which is born upon the colour, except it 
be a coat divided only by partition. Peaeham. 

Changeable, adj. '[from charge.]^ 

1. Expensive; costly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolished upon the sea roasts, in 
peace chargeable, and little serviceable in war. Hoy ward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you. a I hess. iii. 8. 

There was another accident of the samp nature on the Sici¬ 
lian side, much more pleasant, but less chargeable; for it cost 
nothing but wit. Wolhm. 

Considering the chargeable rfethods of their education, their 
numerous issue, and small income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children should want. Atterbury . 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime: with on. . 

Nothing can be a reasonable ground of despising/ man, but 

some fault or other chargeable upon hind. p South. 

3. Subject to charge or accusation; ticcusable : 
followed by with. 

Your papers would be chargeable with someth'/ig worse than 
indelicacy; they would be humoral. ' .«• Spectator . 
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| Ciia'bge ableness. n. s. [from chargeable.] Expctice; 
| cost; costliness. 

That which most deter* me from su .h trials, is not their 
chargeab/cnest, but their unsatiafactorijicss, though they should 
succeed. ,, , Bmjhi 

CuaNoeably. adv. [from chargeable.'] Expensively; 
at groat cost. 

He procured it not with his money, but by his wisdom; not 
rhargeably bought by him, but liberally given by others by his 
meoi' 9 - ' ‘ Atcham. 

ChaNgeful. adj* [chprge ami full.2 Expensive, 
costly. Not in use. 

Here’s the note 

IIow much your chain weighs to the utmost caret, 

The fineness of the gold, the chargeful fashion. Shakspearc. 

Cha'ugelf.ss.* adj. [from charge and tes.j Cheap; 
inexpensive. 

How casic and chargc/css a tiling it is to keen silk-worms. 

Marg, note in The Silirwormes, 1599. 
, ChaNgei;.*!' n. s. [from charge .] 

1. A large dish. " 

And she, being before instructed of her mother, said. Give 
me here John Baptist’s head in a charger. St. Malt. xiv. 8. 

All the tributes land und sea affords, 

f Heap’d in great chargers, load our sumptuous boards. 

■' t Denham, 

This golden charger, snatch’d from burning Troy, ■ 
Anchiscs did in sacrifice employ. Dryden, JEncid. 

Ev’n Lamb himself, at the most solemn feast. 

Might have some chargers not exactly dress’d. King. 

Nor dare they close their eyes, 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 

VV'itli which in often interrupted sleep. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips. 

2. The horse of a military officer; “ a charging 

horse,” Kersey. 


Cha'iiily.'}' adv. [from chary.'] Warily; frugally. 
What paper do you take up so chord)/. Shakspearc. 

Whose finger else, but God’s, did confront against the 
Spanish ostentation, and Home’s curses, in 1588 s' Whose 
provident arm else, but God*6, did briug to nought the 
powder-undermining, which was carried so warily nn&eharily f 
Sheldon, Miracles 0/ Antichrist, p. 316. 


Ciia'junesk. n. s. [from chary.] Caution; nicety; 
scrupulousness. 

1 will consent to net any villainy against him, that may not 
sully the chariness of our honesty. Shakspearc. 


CfJA'RIOT.'f’ 11. s. [ car-rhod, Welsh, a wheeled car; 
for it is known the Britons $>ught in such; charroi , 
old Fr. chariot, Fr. carrelta, Ital. Wicliffc uses 
chair lor cRariot.] 

1. A wheel carriage of pleasure, or state; a vehicle 
1 for men rather than wares. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots, and 
' Put garlands on thy head. Shakspeare. 

2. A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 

'Vhe king of Israel stayed himself up in his chariot agfmst 

the Syrians until the even; and about the time of the sun 
going down he died. » Chron. xviii. 34. 

He skims the liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and with loosen’d reins, v.' 

Majcstick moves along. Dryden, JEneid. 

3. A lighter kind of coach with only front seats. 

Matthew thought right, 

.And hired a chariot so trim and *# tight. .«• Prior. 

'To Ciia'ihot. v. a. [from the noun.] To-convey in 
a chariot. Tills word is rarely used. 

An angel all in flames ascended ’ 

As in a fiery column ehariotmg 

His godlike presence. '• Milton, S. A. 
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Cha'mot-mak.# n. 4. [from chariot and man ; our 
old word for the driver of the chariot; as carman , 
for the driver of a cart.] The driver of a chariot. 

He said to hie chariot-matt, turn thine hand, that thou inaycst 
<arry me out of the host; for I am wounded. , • 

.: a Chron. xviii. 33. 

Therefore commanded lie his chariot-man to drive without 
ceasing, and dispatch the journey. a Maccab. ix. 4. 

Chariote'eh. n. [from chariot .] He that drives 
the chariot* It is used only in spenking of military 
chariots, and those in the qjici&t publick games. 

The gasping charioteer benfcath the wheel 
Of his own car. Drydcn, Fables. 

The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 
la height Bootes and his wane appear. Addison on Italy. 

' 8hOW us the youthful handsome charioteer. 

Firm in his seat, and running his career. Prior. 

Chariot-race. «. 4 . [from chariot mid rcRc.] A sport 
anciently used, where chariots were driven for the 
prize, as now horses run. , 

There is a wonderful vigour and :q>irit in the description of* 
the horse and chariot-race. Addisoa. 

Cija'ritawle. adj. [charitable. Ft*, from charite.] 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 

Me thill hinders a charitable person from giving alms t<Ai 
poor man, is tied to restitution, if he hindered him by fraud 
or violence. Bp. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe. 

liow shall we then wish, that it might be alhitved us to'live 
over our Jives again, in order to fill every minute of them witli 
charitable offices! Atterbury. 

I Icalth to himself, and to his infants bread 
The labourer bears: what his hard heart denies, 

His charitable \ unity supplies. Pope. 

2. -Kind in judging of others; disposed to tenderness; 
benevolent. 

How had you been my friends else ? Why have you that cha¬ 
ritable title from thousands, did you not chiefly belong to mj, 
heart V Shakspcure, Twain. 

Of a politick sermon that lind no divinity, the king said to 
bishop Andrews, Call you this a sermon ? The bishop answer¬ 
ed; By a charitable construction it may be a sermon. Jiacon. 

Cha'iiitablen esk.# «. s. [from charitable.'] The 
exercise of charity. 

We shall beseech the same God to give you a more pro¬ 
fitable and pertinent humiliation than vet you know, amt a 
less mistaken charitableness. Milton, Anunadv. Rem. Defence . 

Ciia'ritabi.y. at]v. [from charity.] 

1. Kindly; liberally; with inclination to help the 
poor. * 

2. Benevolently ;• without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our cross patiently, 
injuries charitably, and the labour of religion comfortably. ' 

' _ Bp. Taylor, 

’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain. 

And charitably let the dull be vain. Pope. 

Cha'ritative.# adj. [old Fr. char Hal if.] Disposed 
tjQ tenderness. • 

'Die Latin tract of Confirmation, in answer to the excep¬ 
tions of Mr. Duillee, — was then prepared for the press, 
though detained much longer upon prudential or rather 
charilattvc considerations, a respect to which was strictly had 
in all the doctor’s writings. Fell, Life of Hammond, $ 1. 

CHA'RITY. n. s. charite, Fr. charitas, Lnt.] 

1. Tenderness; kindness; love. 

By thee, • 

Founded in reason, loyal*, just, and pure, * 

Relations dear, aud all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. Milton, P. L. 

»2. Goodwill; benevolence; disposition to think well 
of others. 
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My errours, I hope, are only those of charily to mankind, 
and such as my own charily has caused me to commit, that of 
others may more easily excuse. Drydcn. 

3. The theological virtue of universal love. 

Concerning charity, the final object whereof is that incom¬ 
prehensible beauty which shineth in the countenance of Christ, 
the Son of tnc living God. Hooker. 

Peace, peace, for shame, if not for charity .— 

—Urge neither charity not shame to me; 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. . Shakspeare. 

Only add 

Deeds to tliy knowledge answerable, add faith ; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 

By name to come call’d charity, the soul 

Of all the rest. • ’ Milton, P. 

Faith believes the revelations of God; hope expects his pro¬ 
mises ; charity loves his excellencies and mercies. Taylor. 

But lasting charity's more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subjeat to decay, 

In happy*triiiinph shall for ever live. Prior. 

Charily, or a love of God, (vhich works by a love of our 
neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Atterbury. 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 
the Trojans, spoke like a Christian. . Drydcn. 

5 . Alms; relief given to the poor* 

We must incline to the king; I will look for him, and pri¬ 
vily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk with the duke, that 
** , jnv chanity be not of him perceived. Shakspeare. 

The ant did well to reprove the grasshopper for her slothful- 
ness; but she did ill tltcnto refuse her a chanty in her distress. 

L' F.st range. 

I never had the confidence to beg a chanty. Dryden. 

To CHARK.-f- v. a. [perhaps from char. See Charcoal 
ami To Char.] To burn to a black cinder, as wood 
is burned to make charcoal. 

F.xcess, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 
or, with n fever, like fire 111 a strong-water shop, burns him 
down to the ground; or if it Humes not out, charts him to a 
coal. m Grew, Casmo/ogiri Sacra. 

CHA'ltLATAN. n. s. [ charlatan , Fr. ciar/atatw, 
Ital. from darlare, to cliuttiV.] A quack; a moun¬ 
tebank ; an empirick. 

Saltinbanchocs, quacksalvers, and charlatans, deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown, Vulg. Frr. 

For charlatans can do no good, 

• Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibrat. 

Chahi.ata'.nical. adj. [from charlatan.] Quackish; 
ignorant. 

A cowardly soldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the prin¬ 
cipal subjects of comedy. Cuwhy. 

Cha'i«,atanuy.'i~ n. s. [old Fr. charlalaneric.] 
Wheedling; deceit; cheating with fair words. 

Chaules’s-wain.'!' n. .1. [Goth. karkxaf>n , Sux. cnjilej - 

* pa'ii, D.111. karlvog w.] The noathern constellation, 
called the Bear. 

There are seven stars in Ursa minor, and in Charles’s-wain, 
or Plaustrum oftlrsa major, seven. Brown, Vulg. Frr. 

Is not Char/cs-ieain there ? Beuum. and FI. The Captain. 

CiiA'Rj.ocK.'f* w. s. [Sax. cephce.] A weed growing 
among the corn with a yellow flower. It is a species 
of Mithridate irtustnrd. , 

CIIAKM. n. s. [charme, Fr. cannot, Lalia.] 

1. Words, or philtres, of characters, imagined to 
have some occult or unintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman so doat upon a man; surely I think 
you lmvi% 7 mms.-Not 1,1 assure thee; setting the attrac¬ 

tion of 1A good parts aside, I have no other charms. 

\ Shahptian. 

There InVe been used,-cither barbarous words, of no sense, 
lest they should disturb the imagination, or words of simili¬ 
tude, that may second and feed tne imagination: and this was 
ever as v.cllSn heathen iforms, asln charins of later times. 

jB acon. 
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Alcyone he names nmidst his pray’rs. 

Nanus as a charm against tlie whvcs and wind. 

Most in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 

Antaeus could, bv maffick chat ms. 

Recover strength, whene’er he fell. Swift. 

2. Something of power to subdue opposition, and 
gain the affections; something that can please 
irresistibly. 

Well-sounding verses are, the charm we use, 

Hernick thoughts and virtue to infuse. Roscommon. 

Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will e’er thy,fav’rite’s charms improve. Prior. 

To fam’d Apelles, when young Annion brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart ; f 

And the pleas’d nymph with kind attention sat. 

To have her charms recorded by his art. Walter. 

But what avail her unexhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores. 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, * 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud oppression in her vallics reigns. 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains. Addison. 


To Charm.-]' v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To fortify with charms against evil. 

Let fall thy hhultsfOn vulnerable crests, 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of w oman born. Shakspcarc. 

2. To make powerful hy charms. 

3. To summon by incantation. , 

Upon iny knees 

I charm you by my once commended beauty. 

By. all your vows of love, and that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shakspcarc. 

4. To subdue by some secret power; to amaze; to 


overpower. 

1 will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which will 
not be charmed; and they shall bite you, saitn the Lord. 

■ Jcrrm. viii. 17. 

I, in mine owa woe charm'd, 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groun ; 

Nor feel him where he struck. Shakspcarc. 

’Tis possible he might enchant the rocks, 

And charm the forest. Beaum. and Ft. The Coronation. 

Musick the fiercest grief can charm. Pope. 


5. To subdue the mind by pleasure. 

’Tis your graces, 

That, from my mutest conscience, to my tongue. 

Charms this report out. Shakspeare, Cymbtllnc. 

Amoret! my lovely foe, 

Tell me where thy strength does lie: 

Where the pow’r that charms us so, 

In thy soul, or in thy eye ? 

Charm by accepting, by submitting sway. 

Chloe thus the soul alarm’d, 

Aw’d without sense, and without beauty charm’d. 

<>. To tunc; to tamper. 

Here we our slender pipes may safely- charm. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. Oct. 

Charming bis oaten pipe unto his peers. 

Spenser, Cotint'/mil. 

That well could charme his tongue, ami time his speech. 

Spenser, F. Q. v. ix. 39. 

To Charm.* v. n. To sound harmonically. 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
Of chiming strings, or charming pipes. Milton, P. R. ii. 363. 

In such a posture Christ found the Jews, who were neither 
won with the austerity of John the Baptist, and thought it 
too much, licence to follow freely the charming pipe ot him 
who souifded and proclaimed liberty and relief to all distresses. 

Milton, Duct, and D'd. of Divorce. 
Cua'rmed. adj. Enchanted. 1 / 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all hisf spirits for ever 
should he enchanted. Sidney. 

We implore thy powerful hand, 

. To undo the charmed band 6 

Of true virgin here distressed. " Milton, Coma. 


. Walter. 
, Pope. 

Pope. 


CnA / RMER.-f' n. s. [from charm, and old Fr. 
charmeur.] 

1. One that has the power of charms, or enchantments. 

There shall not lie found among you — an enehautcr, or a 
witch, or a charmer, or a consuiter with familiar'spirits. 

Dent, j^viii. jo, 11. 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 

She was a charmer, and could utmost read 

The thoughts of people. * Shakspcarc. 

To hear [the mgUjfcingale] that charmer of the night. 

dDrayton. Potyolb. S. t,j- 

The passion you pretended', 

Was only to obtain; 

But when the charm is ended. 

The charmer you disdain. Drydcn. 

2 . Word of endearment among lovers. 

O think that beauty waits on tby decree. 

And thy 1 <K’d loveliest charmer pleads with me. 

She whose soft smile or gentler glance to move, 

You vow’d the wild extremities of love. 

Shenstonc, Judgem. of Ilrrmt'ts, 

Cha'hmeress.# v. s. [old Fr. charmcrem■,. uiagi- 
cienne. Cotgr. and Roquef.] An enchantress; a 
witch. _ lluloet. 

Charmercssis, 

, 1 And old witches, and sorccrcssis. 

Chaucer, House cf Fame, iii. 17T. 

Cjia'umfiji,.* adj. [from charm and full.'] Abound¬ 
ing with charms. 

'• In treacherous haste he’s sent for to the king. 

And with him bid his charmful lyre to bring. 

Cowley, Dui'idci.;. 

Not vain she finds the clmnuful task 
In pageant quaint, in motley mask. 

Collins, Ode on the Manners. 

Cn-v'u.MiNi;. particip. adj. [from charm,] Flensing in 
the highest degree. 

For cut all goodness will be charming, for eu-r all wicked¬ 
ness will lie most odious. Sprat. 

O charming youth ! in the first op’ning page. 

So many graces in so green an age. Dryden. 

Cha'rmin<;i,y.'J~ adv. [from charming.'] In such a 
manner as to pleo.se exceedingly. 

This is a most majestick vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

She smiled very charmingly, and discovered as fine n set of 
teeth as ever eye beheld. Addison. 

Cha'iimincnkss. 7 i. s. [from charming.] Tlie power 
of pleasing. 

Cka'hni’i.. adj. [charnel, Fr.] Containing flesh, or 
carcases. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shat^ws dlunp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulchral. 

Lingering and sitting by a ncw-iunde grave. Milton, Comas. 

Cha'rnf.l-house. n.s. [ chamier, Fr. from caro, cartns, 
Latin.] The place under churches where the bones 
of the dead tire reposited. 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall Ik: tlie maws of kites. Shakspidre. 

When they were in those charnel-houses, every one was placed 
in order, and a black pillar or coffin set by him. Bp. Taylor. 

CHART, n. s. [ charta , Lat.] A delineation’ or map 
of coasts, for the use of sailors. It is dist&gbishcd 
from a map , by representing only the coasts. 

The Portuguese, when they had doubled the Cape of Good- 
Hope, found skilful pilots, using astronomical instruments, 
1 geographical charts, and compasses. Arbuthnut. 

Cha'rtel.# See CAUTEt. 

Cha'rter. n. s. [charta , Latin.] 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things dona 
between man and man. 1 ' Charters arc divided into 
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charters of the king, and charters of private persons. 
Charters of the king are those, whereby the king 
passeth any grant to any person or more, or to any 
body politick: as a charter of exemption, that no 
man shall, be empannelied on a jury; charter of par¬ 
don, whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or other 
offence. (kmct. 

Any writing bestowing privileges or rights. 

If you deny ft, let the danger light * 

Upon your charter, aud your city’s freedom. Shatcspeare. 

it is not to be won *rcd, thyt tl|e great charier whereby God 
bestowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the sons of Noah, being as brief in w ord ns large in effect, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Ralegh's Essays. 

Here was that charter seal’d, wncrein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lavs down. Denham. 

She shakes the rubbish from nor mounting brow. 

And seems to have renew’d her charter's date, • 

Which llcav’n will to the death of time allow. Dry dm. 

God renewed this charier of man’s sovereignty over the 
creatures. • Smith. 

Privilege; immunity; exempflon. 

I must have liberty, 

Withal as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please; for so fools have; 

And tlipy that are most gattled with my folly ^ • w 

They most must laugh, Shakspearc.' 

My mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me, grieves me. Shakspearc. 

Cha'iitem-land.# n. s. In law, such as a man 
holds by charter; freehold; which the Saxons 
termed boc-lanb; both meaning land held by evi¬ 
dence in writing. 

Charier-lmnl had its name from a particular form in the 
charter, or deed, which ever since the reign of Hen. VIII. hath 
been disused. Coke on Littleton. 

Cha'htkb-vauty. n. $. [rhartre partic, Fr.] A paper 
relat ing to a contract, of which each pari)' has a copy. 

Cliaitec-parties, or contracts, made even upon the high sea, 
touching things that arc not in their own nature maritime, 
ticking not to the admiral’s jurisdiction. Hate. 

Cha'htkred. atlj. [from charter.'] Invested with 
privileges by charter; privileged. 

When lie speaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is still. Shakspearc. 

CIIA'RTREUX, CHA'RTRF.USEft u.s. [Fr.] A 

celebrated monastery of Carthusians; ami also a 
monk of the order of St. Bruno. See Carthusian. 
Our Charter-Souse is a corruption of this word: 
it was a convent of this order. 

A monk o’ fte Ghurtrcnx. Shakspearc ) A'. Hen. VIIT. 

The order of die Carthusians was first established in the 
year 1086, in (he desart of Chartreuse, in Grenoble, by one 
llrdno. Summary of Religious House. it 

Like some lone Chartrenc stands the good old hall. 

Silence without, and fasts within the wall. Pope. 

A famous monastery, called the grand Chartreuse. 

Gray, Lett, to his il father. 

Cha'rtulary.* «. s. See Cartulary. » 

• These particulars are recorded by an authentic and well- 
informed annalist, Ifeining the learned sub-priour of that 
monastery, who compiled a chart alary of its possessions and 
privileges. Warton, Hist, of Kiddington, p. *6. 

CHA'RYVf* adj. [Sax. ceapij.] Careful; cautious; 
wury; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which boun¬ 
tifully was expressed, whan occasion so required. # 

Careui'k Survey of Cornwall. 
The charirst maid is prodigal enough. 

If sho unmask her beauty to the moon. Shakspearc. 

, Yet I ms-chary too who comes about me; 

Two innocents should not fear one another. 

Beatim. and Ft., Rider Brother. 
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'In CHASE.-f- v.a. [ chasser , Fr. derived by some 
fiom the Lat. calcari: y to trample or tread; whence 
the low Lat. carfare^ chaciarc; and the Itni. cac* 
ftare ; by others, from capture, to catch.] 

1. To hunt. 

It shall lie k- the chased roc. Isaiah, xiii. 14. 

Mine enemies chased me. sore like a bird. Lament, iii. 52. 

2. To pursue as an enemy. 

And Abimelech chased him, ami lie fled before him. 

How should one chase a thousand. l)euV\\\ ii." jo." 

3. To drive away. 

I ic that rhaseth away his mother, is a son that < anseth shame. 

*■ . Proverbs, xix, afi. 

4. Jo follow as a thing desirable. 

5. To drive. 

Thus chased by their brother’# endless malice, from prince to 
Prince, aiftl from place to place, they, for their safety, fled at 
Iasi to the city of Biseimi?. Knolles's Hist, of the Turks. 

When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying stars, and fight restor’d the day. Dryden. 

To Chase Metulst See To Enchase. 

Chase.'I* it. s. [from the verb.] 

1. I Uniting; as, the pleasures of the chase. 

The chase I sing; hounds, and their various breed. 

* • Somerville. 

2. Pursuit of any thing as game. 

Whilst he was hastening, in the chase, it seems, 

Of this fair couple, meets be on tile way 

The lather of this seeming lady. Shakspearc. 

There is 110 chase more pleasant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good conduct, from one end of the world to an¬ 
other, and never to lose sight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Burnet, Theory on the Earth. 

3. Fitness to be limited, appropriation to chase or 
sport. 

Concerning the beasts of chasc.^ whereof the buck is the first, 
lie is called the first vear a fawn. Shakspearc. 

A maid 1 tun, ami of thy virgin train; 

Oh ! let me still that spotless nniucVetain, 

Frequent the forests, tny chaste will obey. 

And only make the beasts of chase my prey. Dryden , 

4. Pursuit of an enemy, or of something noxious. 

, The admiral, with such ships only as could suddenly be put 
in readiness, made forth with them, ami such as came daily in, 
we set upon them, and gave them chase. Bacon. 

He sallied out upon them with certaiu troops of horsemen, 
with such violence, that he overthrew them, and, having them 
in ihasr, did speedy execution. Knolles's Hitt. 

TUy seek that joy, which us’d to glow, 

F.xpnjded on the hero’s face; 

When the thick squadrons prest the foe, 
t And William led the glorious chase. Pr'or. 

5. Pursuit of something its desirable. 

Yet this mad chasc’ot' fame, by few pursu’d, 

lias drawn destruction on the multitude. Dryden, Jar. 

6 . The game hunted. 

She, seeing the towering of her pursued chase, went circling 
about, rising so with the less sense of rising. Sidney. 

Hold, Warwick ! seek thee out some other chase. 

For I myself must put this deer to death. Shakspearc. 

Honour’s the noblest chase; pursue that game, - 
And recompenco the loss of love with fame. Granville. 

7. Open ground stored with such beasts ns are hunted. 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle na¬ 
ture between a forest and a purk; being Commonly 
less th.%i a forest, and not endued with so many 
liberties^ and yot of a larger .compass, and stored 
with grelter diversity of game than a park. A 
chase differs from a forest in this, becaUfe St may be 
in the ban Js of a subject, which a forest, ift its pro¬ 
per nature, cannot; hud from a park, in that it is 
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not inclosed, and hath not only a larger compass, 
and more store of game, but likewise more keepers 
and overseers. , Cnwcl. 

He and his lady both are at the lodge. 

Upon the nnrthsidc of this pleasant clime. Shakspeare. 

8. The Chase of a gun, is the whole bore or length 

of a piece, taken withinsidc. Chambers. 

9. A term at the game of tennis, signifying the spot 
where a ball falls, beyond which the adversary must 
strike his ball to gain a point or chase. 

Tell him, he hath mude a match with such a wrangler. 

That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 

With chases. Shakspcare, K. lien. V. 

T. I have two chases. 

I. Sir, the last is no chase, but a loss. 

T. Sir, how is it a loss ? 

!. Because you did strike it 91 the second bound. 

Wodroephi's Fr. Gr. (1&14,} p. *34. 
Chase-«:un. n. s. [from chase anti gun.'] Guns in the 
forepart of the ship, fired upon those that are pur¬ 
sued. 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chase-nuns through ottr stern they send. I try den. 

Cha'seabi.e, or Cjiaceabee.* adj. [old Fr. chassa/dc, 
“ ch as cable, fit’ to be chased, pursued, hunted 
after,” Cotgravo.] Fit for the chase. 

Beastcs which ben ehaceable. Gower, Conf. Am. I>. 5. 

Ciia'sep. n. s. [from chase.'] 

1. Hunter; pursuer; driver. 

Then began 

A stop i’ th* chaser, a retire; anon 

A rout, confusion thick. Shakspcare. 

So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his car the crv. Denham. 

Stretch’d on the lawn, his second hope survey, 

At once the chaser, and at, once the prey. 

Lo, Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart! Pope. 

2. An enchaser. 


Chasm. «. s. [yuaya.]" 

1. A breach unclosed; a cleft; a gap ; an opening. 

In all that visible corporeal world, we see no chasms or gaps. 

Locke. 

The water of this orb communicates with that of the ocean, 
by means of certain hiatuses or chasms passing betwixt it ami 
the bottom of the ocean. IVnod ward. 

The ground adust her riv’n mouth disparts. 

Horrible chasm ! profound. Philips. 

2 . A place unfilled; a vacuity. 

Some lazy ages, lost in case, 

No action leave to busy chronicles; 

Such, whose supine felicity but makes. 

In story chasms, in epochas mistakes. Dryde. . 

Cha'smeb.# adj. ifrom chasm.]*- Having gaps or 
openings. 

Fast by yon chasmed hill that frowns. 

Cleft by an elemental shock. 

Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at. Exeter, (1796,) p. 341 . 
CIIA'SSEIjAS. n. Y. [French.] A sort of grape. 
CHASTE, adj.. [chaste, Fr .castas, ,Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of sexes; as, a chaste 


virgin. % 

Diana chaste, and Hebe fair. Prior. 

. With respect to language; pure; uucorrupt; not 
mixed with barbarous phrases. 

;• Free front obscenity. /' 

Among words which signify the same principal 1 ' ideas, some 
ate clean and decent,others unclean; some chakc, others ob¬ 
scene. Watts, Logick. 

|. True to the marriage bed. 

To love their children, to be discreet, chi'itc, keepers at 

homo.. Titus, ii. j. 


% 


Chaste-Eyed.# adj. [from chaste and eye.] Having 
chaste or modest eyes. 

The ottk-crown’d sisters, and their chusle-etfd qtfccn. 

1 Collins, Ode on the Passiont. 

CllASTE-THEK. IIS. [vitCX, Lat.] 

This tree Will grow to be eight or ten feet hfefo, and pro¬ 
duce spikes of Bowers at the extremity of every strong shoot 
in autumn. ‘ Miller• 

Cha'stely.'J" adi'. [from chaste.] 

1. Without incontinence; purely; without contami¬ 
nation. dft 

You should not pass here: no, though it were as virtuous to 
lie ax to live chastely. _ Shake pearc. 

Make first a song of joy and love. 

Which chastely flame in royal eyes. IVotton. 

Succession of a long descent. 

Which chastely in the channels ran, 

And from our demi-gods began. Dry den. 

2. Without violation of decent ceremony. 

Howsoc’er my cause goes, see my body 

(Upon my knees I ask it) buried chastely. 

Jteaiim. qnd Ft. Knight if Malta. 

To Cha'stex. v. a. [chastier, Fr. castigo, Lat.] To 
correct; to punish ; to mortify. 

, Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying. Proverbs, xix. 1 £!. 

I follow thee, safe guide ! the pat!* 

Thou lead’st me; and to the hand of Heaven submit. 

However chasten inn. Milton, P. L. 

Some feel the rod. 

And own, like us, the father’s chastening hand. Rowe. 

From our lost pursuit she wills to hide 
Her dose decrees, and chasten human pride. Piior. 

Ch.v'steneu.* 11. s. [from chasten.] lie who correct, 
or chastens. 

Cha'steness.'J* u. s. [from chaste.] 

1. Chastity; purity. 

Stand not upon thy strength, though it surpass? 

Nor thy fore-proved rhastiiess stand thou oil: 

Thou art not holier than David was, 

Nor wiser than was most wise Solomon. 

Davies, Wit's Pilgrim. Q. g. 
Religion requires of him the highest degree of purity mui 
chasteness. Young, on Idolatrous Corruptions, ii. *13. 

2. Purity of writing. 

He [SarhevcreJJ wrote without either chastcncss of style, or 
liveliness of expression. Burnet, Ilist. of his own Times. 

To CHASTI'SE.'f* v.a. [castigo, Lat. anciently aC- 
. cented on the first syllable, now on the last. , So 
far Dr. Johnson. But it is "rather from the 
old Fr. chastier, chastoyer, whkh fo also from 
the Lat. castigarc. In confirmatron of this etymo¬ 
logy, I may adduce Chaucer, who writes, for chas- . 
- Use, the word chastic, ltom. of the Rose, “ I, that 
other folkc chastic, woll not be taught, &c.”] „ 

1. To punish; to correct by punishment; to afflict 
for faults. 

.My breast I’ll burst with straining of my courage, 

But I will chastise this high-minded strumpet. Shaispeate. 

1 am glad to see the vanity or envy of the canting chymists 
thus discovered and chastised. _ jlayle. 

Seldom is the world affrighted or chastised with signs or pro¬ 
digies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plague*?* , 

Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commission’d to chastise^ and bless. 

He must avenge the world, and give it peace. Prior. 

2. To reduce to order* or obedience; to repress; to 
restrain; to awe. 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my spirits ift thine ear, 

And chastise, with the valour of t»y tongue. 

All that impedes thee.. Shakspcare 
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Know, sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion'd at your master’s court, 

Nor once be chastis'd with the sober eye 

Of dull Octavio. Shaktpeare. 

. . .The gay social sense 

By decet^ chastis'd. Thonugn. 

Chast^MEAble.# adj. [old Fr. chasiiable.] Deserv¬ 
ing chastisement. Sherwood. 

CuASTi'sEMENT.'f' n. s. [ chastiment , Fr.] Correc- 
tion ; punishment: commonly, .though not always, 
used of domestic^ or parental punishment. Dr. 
Johnson has not noticcd-tlu? twofold accentuation of 
thmword. The example from Shakspearc shews 
it to have been, occasionally, on the first syllabic; 
and*, jin modern times, many so pronounce the 
word. 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, a 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ¥ Shaktpeare. 

He held the chastisement of one which molested the see of 
Rome, pleasing to God. Ralegh, Essays. 

For seven years what can a childjic guilty of, but lying, or* 
ill-natur’d tricks; the repeated commission of which shall bring 
him to the chastisement of the rod. Locke, 

He receives a lit of sickness as the Vindsckaitiscmcnt and dis¬ 
cipline of his heavenly father, to wean his affections from die 
world. • Bentley. 

ChastTsejl* n. s. *[from chastise.'] He who chas¬ 
tises, or corrects by punishment. 

They have grown in strength, and liy their strength now 
begin to despise their chastisers. • 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 
An instrument of humility, and a chastiser of too big a con¬ 
fidence. * lip. Taylor, Holy Hying, \. §3. 

The thought ol‘death indulge: 

Give it its wholesome empire ; let it reign. 

That kind chastiser of the soul to joy ! Young, Eight Th. 3. 

, Such as preserve them [the traces of sorrow] longest, do per¬ 
haps best acquiesce in the will of the chastiser. 

Gray, Lett, to Mr. NichoUs. 

CHA / sTiTY.-f' n. s. [old Fr. chastetc, castitas, Lat.] . 

I. Purity of the body. 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow, 

To force a spotless virgin’s chastity ? Shaktpeare. 

Chastity is cither abstinence or continence: abstinence is that 
of virgins or widows; continence of married persons: chaste 
marriages are honourable ami pleasing to God. Bp. Taylor. 

Ev’n here where frozen chastity retircsj 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 

7. Freedom from obscenity. 

There is not chastity enough in language. 

Without offence to'utter them. Shaktpeare, Much ado. 

3. Frccdonvfrom bad mixture of any kind; purity of 
language, ’ opposed to barbarisms. * 

That chastity of worship, which God has, so suitably to our 
Understandings, expressed himself to expect from us. , 

■ Bp. Compton, Episcojiatia, (1686,) p. 29, 

CiiASTi'sEn. n. s. [from chastise.] The person that 
chastises; a punisher; a corrector. 

To Chat. v. n. [from caqueter, Fr. Skinner; per- 
4 haps from achat, purchase or cheapening, oh ac¬ 
count of the prate naturally produce*! in a bargain; 
or only, as it is most likely, contracted from chatter.] 
Xo prate; to talk idly; to prattle; to cackle; to 
chatter; to converse at ease. 

Thus ckatten the people in their steads, 

Ylike as a monster of many heads. Spenser, SAep. Cat. 

Because that I familiarly sometimes, , 

Do use you fa* my fool, and ohat with you, • 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love. Shaktpeare. 

The shepherd’s on the lawn 

Sat simply chatting in a pis tick row. MiUon, Ode. 

With much good-will the motion was embrac’d, 

To chat a while on their adventures pass’d. Dryden. 

VOL. X. 


To Chat. v. a. To talk of. Not in use, unless ludi¬ 
crously. 

All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him! Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry. 

While she chats him. Shaktpeare. 

Chat. n. s. [from the verb.] Idle talk; prate; slight 
or negligent tattle. 

Lords that ran prate 

As amply and unnecessarily, * 

As this Gonzalo, I myself would make 
A chough of hs deep chat. Shaktpeare. 

The time between before the fire they sat. 

And shorten’d the delay by pleasing chat. Dryden. 

The least is good, far greater than the tickling of his pa¬ 
late with a glass of wine, or the idle chat of a soaking club. 

Locke. 

Snuff] or the fan, supplies qpch pause of chat. 

With sinking, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 

Chat. n. s. The keys of, trees are called chats as 
ash chats. * 


CHA TEAU .# ji. .v. [Fr.] A castle. 

The strong chalcant, those feudal fortresses, that were 
ordered to be demolished, attracted next the attention of your 
committee. Burke. 

Cha'telf.t.# m. s. [Fr. diminut. of chateaus] A little 
• castle. Chambers. 


Cha'tetjlany. n. s.* [chdtelenie, Fr.] The district un¬ 
der the dominion of a cnstlc. 

Here arc about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chuUttanics and dependencies. Su/ift. 

Cha'ttei,.T n. s. [Sec Cattle. Goth, katila old 
Fr. ratals, calels, rhatrls, moveables of any kind. V. 
Charpenticr, Kellium, and Roquefort. Some of 
our elder authors write the word callel. The ety¬ 
mology of chattel is by softie referred to the Lat. 
castcllum or capitate ; Riw Lat. cap tale.] Any 

moveable possession: a term now scarce used but 
in forms of law. * 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret; 

I will be master of what is mine own; 

She is my goods, my chattels. Shaktpeare. 

, Honour’s a lease for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant: ’tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibra*. 

To CI IA'TTER.f ». n. [ caqueter , Fr.] 

1. To make a noise as a pie, or other unharmonious 
bird. 

l!ike a crane, or a swallow, so did I chatter. 

Isaiah, xxxviii. 14. 

* Nightingales seldom sing, the pie s^l chaitereth, Sidney. 
So doth the cuebow, when the mavis sings. 

Begin his witless note apace to chatter. Spenser. 

There was a crow sat chattering upon the back of a sheep; 
Well, sirrah, says the sheep, you Jurat not have done this to a 
dog. L'Estrange. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dusky air * 

Chatter futurity. _ Dryden. 

2. To make a rtbise by collision of the teeth* See To 
ClUTTEIl. 

Stood Theodore surpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright Dryden, 
Dipabut your toes into cold water, 

Their correspondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 

3. To trlk idly or carelessly. 

Come'hither you, to whom the hreath 
Of musicA is 11 second death; ■- 

Whose untun’d ears are neither fit 
For concord, poesie. nor wit ; 

That chattfr in unpointed prose, ** 

And use no organ but the nose. Jordan*t Poem, (before r <Sjo ) 

. 4 « 
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ChaVter. «. s. [from the verb.] « 

i. Noise- like* that of a pie or monkey. 

Tlw nrimick ape begun Ids chatter, 
lleav ceil tongues his life bespatter 1 . Swift. 

Idle prate. 

('iia'tteiibox.# n. s. A word of contempt, applied 
to such as are perpetually talking of themselves, or 
talking idly but incessantly of other things. 

Charterer.*!* n. s. [from chatter .] An idle talker; 
a prattler. Sherwood. 

Cha'ttering.# n. s. [from chatter .] Idle or unpro¬ 
fitable talk. o 

Suffer no hour to puss away in a lazy idleness, an impertinent 
chattering, or useless trifles. Watts, Logick. 

Cha'tty.* ad/. [from chat.'] Full of prate; chatter¬ 
ing; conversing freely. 1 . 

Expect me in your dressing room as constant as your India 
cabinet, and as chatty as your parrot. Montagu's Letters, i. J5. 

Cha'twood. n. s. Little sticks; fuel. 

Cha'udron.# Sec Cuawuuon. 

(Jha'vender. n. s. [chevcsne , Fr.] The chub; a 
fish. 1 

These are a choice bait for the chub, or cha render, or indeed 
any great fish. Walton's Angler. 

CHAUMONTELLE. n. s. [French.] A sort of 
pear. 

CHAUN.# 11. s. [Sax. jeonan, to i/axvn, to gape s 
Gr.^suW] A gap; a chasm. 

Full of crannies, full of chaun.t. Cotgrarc in V. Feadu. 

Tlie earth at first, you 111 u=t suppose, was a very paradise; 
but in process of time, the sun, with its mighty heat, so 
parched and filled it. with chops mid c/iauns which descended 
very far into the earth, and prepared it for a rupture. 

Bp. ll.CroJ't oh Burnet's Theory, (1685.) p. rj_;. 

To Cuaun.# v. n. To “open. Sherwood. 

Chaunt.# See Chant. 

To CHAW.-}' v. a. [kawen, Germ, ceopan, Sax. 
The old past participle is chawen the modern, 
chawed.2 To champ between the teeth; to masti¬ 
cate ; to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul despite, 

And chawing vengeance all the way 1 went. Spenser, F. Q. 

They be forced to say, that accidents be broken, eaten, 
drunken, chawen, and swallowed without any substance at all. 

Ahp. Cramner, Answer to Bp. Gardiner, p. 391. 

They come to 11s, but 11s love draws; 

He swallows us, and never chairs; 

Tie is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. limine. 

Whether he found any use of chawing little sponges, dipt iu 
oil, in his mouth, wh<pi he was perfectly under water, ami at 
a distance from his engine. ‘ Boyle. 

The man who laught but once to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grain’d thistles pass, 

Might laugh again, to see a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Vryden. 

Chaw. n. s. [from the verb.] The chap; the upper 
or under part of a beast’s mouth. • 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy chaws, and 
will bring thee forth and all thine army. Ezekiel, xstix. 4. 

CTia'wduon.'}" n. s. [written also chatddron, aiul 
chandroit .] Entrails. * 

Add thereto a tyger’s chawdron, , 

Vor the ingredients of our cauldron. triakspeare. 

Muicps-heuds will stay with thee?—■ ' / 

Ye*, dr, or clmnhlroos. Beuum. and FI. Tice Valour. 

Cha win. -* Sec Chaun. 

CIIEAl’-t fdj. [ceapan, Sax. froopen, (J)utch, to 
buy, from the Goth, kaupan.] 

?i . 
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i* To be had at a low rate; purchased for a small 
price. 

Where there'are a great many sellers to a few buyers, there 
the tiling to be sold will be cheap. , On the other side, raise up 
a groat many buyers for a few sellers, and the same thing will 
Immediately turn dear. ’ Locke. 

2. Of small value; easy to be had; not respected. 

The goodngas, that is cheap in beauty, makei beauty brief 
in goodness. Shakespeare. 

liad I so lavish of tny presence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men. 

So stale and cheap to vulgf r company. Shaktpeure. 

He that is too much in any thing, 'so that, he giveth another 
occasion of society, inaketh himself cheap. Bacon. 

May your sick fame still languish till it die. 

And you grow cheap in evdry subject’s eye. Vryden. 

The titles of distinction, which belong to us, nre turned into 
terms of derision, and every way is taken by profane men, to¬ 
wards rendering us cheap and contemptible. At tertiary. 

Cheap.-}- it. s. [cheping is an old word for market 
whence- Tins!cheap and Chcapsidc. Dr. Johnson 
might have added, that our ancient lexicography 
gives “ chepu for price,” Prompt.. Paw.] Market; 
purchase; bargain: as good cheap ; [«fc bon marchc, 

. !'>•] 

It is like to children sittyngc in chepungr. 

Widiffe, St. Matt. xi. 

The same wine which we pay so dear for now a days, in that 
good world was very good cheap. Sidney. 

.Victuals shall be so good cheap upon earth, that they shall 
think themsMves to be in good case. a lisdras, xvi. ti. 

It is many a man’s case ro tire himself out with hunting alter 
that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, and may 
have it better cheap at home. 1.'Estrange. 

Some few insulting cowards, who love to vapour good 
cheap, inav trample on those who give least resistance. 

Dc-ay of Piety. 

To ( 'iie'ape v.'} w ?>. a. [Goth, laupan, ceapan, Sax. 
to buy.] 

1. To attempt to purchase; to bid for any tiling; to 
u-k the price of any commodity. 

Kich she shall be, that’s certain; wise; or I’ll none; virtu¬ 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her. Shakspcarc. 

He goes on negot iating and cheapening the loyally of our 
faithful governour of Ireland. 

Ali/ton, Obscrr on Peace between E. of Orm. and the Irish. 

The first he cheapened was a Jupiter, w hich would have come 
at a very easy rale. /<’ Estrange. 

She slijit sometimes to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. •. - Prior. 

To shops in crouds the daggled females fly. 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. " Swift. 

2. To lessen value. 

My hopes pursue a brighter diadem : 

' 'an any brighter than the Homan be ? 

1 lind inyprofer’d love lias cheapen'd me. Dry dm. 

Chf/apeneu.# 11. s. [from cheapen. Prompt. Parv. 
ehtpener, negotiator.] A bargainer. Sherwood. 

Che'su-ey. adv. [front cheap.] At u small price j at it 
low rate. 

By these I see 

So great 11 day as this is cheaply bought. ShaleSptare. 

Blood, rapines, massacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty reconipeuce your beauty brought. Vryden. 

Ciie'ai'ness. n. s. [from cheap.'] Lowness of price. 

Ancient statutes incite merchant strangers to bring in cora- 
wnodilies; having for end cheapness. Bacon. 

1 The discredit which is grown upon Ireland, has bee*n the 
great discouragement to other nations to transplant themselves 
hither, and prevailed farther thaft'^U the invitations which 
cheapness ami plenty of the counttjf'bas made them. Temple. 

Cheah. Sec Cheer. 
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To CHEAT.*!* », a. [of uncertain derivation ; pro¬ 
bably from ache ter, Fr. to purchase, alluding to tlic 
tricks used in making bargains. See the noun, 
Dr. Johnson says; where escheat is proposed as the 
etymology, and perhaps justly. But the Sax. 
ceatr, circumvention, may be noticed. Serenips 
gives the old Goth. Irj/ta, deceitfully to impose 
upon.] ' 

t. To defraud; to impose ttpon; to trick. It is used 
commonly of lovrcuuning. i 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honest man is sure at 
first of being cheated; and he recovers not his losses, but by 
learning to cheat others. - Dryden. 

There are people who find that the most effectual way to 
cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 

Titlotsan. 

• 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated if feature by dissembling nature, • , 

Deformed, unfinish'd. • Shakspeare. 

Cheat.'!' «. s. [from the verb. Some think abbre¬ 
viated from escheat, because many fraudulent mea¬ 
sures being taken by the lords of manors in pro¬ 
curing escheats, cheat, the abridgement, was brought 
to convey a bad meaning. This may be further 
illustrated. “ They call their art [gaming] by a 
new found name, as cheating; themselves, cheators; 
and the dice, cheters : borrowing the term from 
among our lawyers, with whom all such casuals as 
fall to the lord at the holding of bis leets, as waifes, 
strait's, and such like, be called chetes, ami are ae- 
customablv said to be escheated to the lord’s use.” 
Greene’s Michel Mumcliance, his Discoverie of the 
Art of Cheating, before 1600.] 

1. A fraud; a trick; an imposture. 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pass, 
though so abused by ill men, that I wouder the good do not 
grow ashamed to use it. Temple. 

Emp’riek politicians use deceit. 

Hide what they give, ami cure hut by a cheat. Dri/den. 

When 1 consider life, ’tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit. 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

■ To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lyes worse; and while it says, we shall be blest, 

With some new joys cuts off what we possest. Dryden. 

2. A person guilty of fraud. 

Dissimulation eau lie no further useful thafi it is concealed; 
for ns much as no man will trust a known cheat. South. 

Like that notorious cheat, vast sums I give. 

Only that you may keep me while I live. Drydhi. 

Che'atableness.# ti. s. [from cheat.] Disposition 
to deceive. 

Not faith, but folly, an cosy vheatablencss of heart; and not 
confidence, but presumption. Hammond's JVaries, iw SS 4 - 

Cheat-Bkead.* v. s. [probably from the Fr. achet, 
bought.] Fine bread; bought bread; in opposi¬ 
tion to that of a coarser quality, usually baked at 
hoftie; or, as we now say, so hcatev, in contradis¬ 
tinction to houshold. Cotgrave renders “ bis- 
blanc, whenten or cheat bread.” 

Without French wines, cheat-bread, or quails. • 

Com. of Eastward Hoe. 

Cheaper.'}" h.s. [frop efoa/.] One that practises 

fraud. . . ., 

I will be cheater to them both, and they shall be exchequers 
tome. Shaltspeaie. 
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[It is in the preceding example, byway of joke or 
quibble, for escheator; “ with the fs left out, and so 
turned cheater as .Lord Coke in his Charge at 
Norwich, in 1607, thus played upon the word. J 

They say this tow n is full of eouzemige. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye; 

Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

And many such like libertines or sin. Shaktpeare. 

He is no swaggerer, hostess; a tame chcatar i’ faith.- 

Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honest man iny house, 

n0I » n° rW T• . . Shakspeare. 

All sorts ot injurious persons, the sacrilegious, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of men’s inheritances, false witnesses and ac¬ 
cusers. , Bp. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To CHECK.*!* v. a. [from the French echoes, chess; 
from whence we use, at that game, the term check¬ 
mate, when we stop our adversary front carrying on 
his play any farther. The Dutch have also the 
word schaah, belonging fb thc.gamo of chess. But 
see the remarks on Checkmate.] 

t. To repress; so curb. 

Reserve thy state; with better judgement check 
TWs hideous rashness. Shakspeare. 

Tames may bo sown and raised, they may be spread and 
multiplied, they may lie checked and laid dead. Bacon 

• I bate when vice can bolt her argument-, 

And virtue lias no Uyiguc to cheek her pride. Milton, Connie, 

He who sat at a tabic, richly and deliciously furnished, but 
with a sword banging over his head by one single thread or 
hair, surely had enough to cheek his appetite. South. 

2. To reprove; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears. 

Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 

Did speak these words, now prov’d a prophecy. Shakspeare. 

His fault is much, and the good king lus master 
Will cheek him for’!. , ‘ Shakspeare. 

The king, which erst kept alj the renlme in doubt. 

The veriest rascal! now dare rhecke ami flout. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 393. 

3. To compare a bank note? or other bill, with the 
correspondent paper. 

4. To c’onlroul by a counter reckoning; to compare 
the items of an account w ith vouchers, so as to check 
and controul it, and thus ascertain its justness. 
This sense seems to have been taken not from the 
game of chess, as Mr. Malone also 1 ms observed, 
but from the chequered doth on the board of the 
Exchequer, which was used for settling accounts 
passed before the court. Sec Archa-ologia, vol.ix. 
p. 28. 

*To Chi ck, v. n. * 

1. To stop; to make a slop: with at. 

With what wing the stanyel checks at it, Shakspeare. 

11c must observe their mood ou whom he jests, 

The quality of the persons, ami the time; 

And, like the haggard, check at every leather 

That comes before his eve. Shakspeare. 

The miml, one* jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is disabled for the luture, or else checks at any vigbroux under¬ 
taking ever after. * Locke. 

2 . To clash; to interfere. 

If love check with business, it troubleth men’s fortunes. 

, Bacon. 

3. To s.\ikc with repression. 

I’ll avoid l*is presence; ■ \ ’' - 

It checks strong upon me. Dryden. 

Check.*!* m. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Repressive; stop; rebuff; suddett restraint. 

Rebellion in this land shall lose‘his sway* 

Meeting the check of such another day.. / Shakspeare. 

. ' 4 H 2 
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We see also, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their first years, must have some check or arrest in their for¬ 
tunes. Bacon, Essays. 

God hath of late years manifested himself in a veiy dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpose to give a cheek to this insolent 
impiety. TiUotton. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
the first progress of Christianity. Addison, Freeholder. 

Coil put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to that sacrilege, which had been but too much winked 
at. Atterbury. 

The great struggle with passions is in the first check. Rogers. 

2. Restraint; curb; government; continued restraint. 

They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
check of their consciences much breaketh their spirit. 

Hauward. 

The impetuosity of the new officer’s nature needed some 
restraint ami check, for some time, to his immoderate pretences 
and appetite of power. ■ Clarendon. 

Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 

Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck. Pope. 

While such men are in trust, who have no check from within, 
nor any views but towards their interest. Swift. 

2. A reproof; a slight. 

Oh! this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check. Shakspeare. 

I do know, the state. 

However this may gall him with some check, 

Cannot with safety cast him. Shakspeare. 

So we are sensible of a check. 

But in a brow, that saucily controuls '• 

Onr action. Beattm. and FI. The Coronation. 

4. A dislike; a sudden disgust; something that stops 


the progress. 

Say I should wed her, would not my wise subjects 
Take check, and think it strange ? perhaps revolt ? Dryden. 

5. In falconry, when a hawk forsakes her proper game 

to follow rooks, pies, or other birds that cross her 
flight. • Chambers. 

The free haggard 

(Which is that woman, that hath wing, and knows it, 

Spirit and plume,) will make an hundred checks. 

To shew her freedom. Bcaum. and FI. Tamer Tamed. 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and il she be 
handsome, she is the more subject to go out on check. Suckling. 

When whistled from the fist. 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye design’d, 

And with her eagerness, the quary miss’d, 

Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden, 

6. The person checking; the cause of restraint; a 


stop. 

He was unhappily too much used as a check upon the lord 
Coventry. Clarendon. 

A satyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests. 

Dryden, Fables, Preface. 

7. Any stop or interruption. 

The letters have tffe natural production by several checks 
or stops, or, as they are usually called, articulations of the 
breath or voice. _ Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

8. The corresponding cipher of a bank bill. 1 his 
word is often corruptly used for the draft itself ol 
the person on his banker. 

9. A term used in the game ot ^hess, when one 
party obliges the other either to move or guard 
his kingi 

10. Linen cloth fabricated in squares of the same or 


of different colours. / 

11. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s household, has 
the check and controulment of the yeomen of the 
guard, and all the ushers belonging to/the royal 
family*. 

12. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s navy at 

Plymouth, is also the name of an officer invested 
with like powers. Chambers . 
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To CHE'cRER.-f-") v.a. [from echecs, chess, Fr. Dr. 
To Chequer. 5 Johnson says. Serenius offers the 1 
old Goth. adj. skiakr, different; whence, perhaps, 
both the Dutch schakercen , to variegate, and our 
checker.] To variegate or diversify, in the manner 
of a chess-board, with alternate colours, or with 
darker and brighter parts. 

The grey cy'd mom smiles on the frowning night, 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. Shakspeare. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And moke a checqucr'd shidovy on the'grounB. Shakspeare. 

As foe snake roll’d in the flow’ry bade, 

With shining checker'd slough doth sting a child, . 1 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakspeare. 

The wealthy spring yet ifever bore 
That sweet, nor dainty flower, .. 

That damask’d not the checker'd floor * 

Of Cynthia** summer bower. Drayton. 

Many a youth and many a mud, 

Dancing in foe chequer'd shade. Milton, L'AU. 

In the chess-board, the use of each chess-man is determined 
only within that chequered piece of wood., Locke. 

In our present condition, which is a middle state, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falsehood. Addison. 

The ocean intermixing with foe land, so as to checker it into 
■fcarth and watt/. Woodward, Nat. flict. 

Here waving groves a checkedd seeqe display, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Che'ckeu. n. s. Work varied alternately as 

Chf/cke a-won k. 5 to its colours or materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the 
chapiters which were upon foe top of the pillars. 

1 Kings, vii. 17. 

Ciie'crer.# 7 «. s. [from the verb.] A chess-board, 
Che'jiuer. 5 or draught-board. 

The chequers, at this time a common sign of a publiek house, 
was originally intended, 1 should suppose, for a kind of draught¬ 
board, called tables, and shewed that there that game might lie 
played. Brand, Popular Antiq. 

Che'ckeu.# «. s. [from the verb to check, in tj^e 
sense of repress.] A reprehender; n rebuker; a 
controller. Sherwood, and Cotgrave in V . Jleprenant. 
Che'ckless.# adj. [from cheek."] Uncontrollable; 
violent. 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again. - Marston, Trag. of the Malcontent. 

Che'ckmate.'}* n. s. \_echec et mat, Fr.] The move¬ 
ment on the chess-board, that kills the opposite 
men, or hinders them from moving, Dr. Johnson 
says. Checkmate, or simply mate, Mr.Tyrwhitt 
has observed, is the term used when foe king is 
actually made prisoner, and the game finished. In 
, the East, scheck-met signifies foe king is dead. See 
Seller's Rights of the Kingdom, 1(149, P- 43 - 
Love they him called, that gave me checkmate. 

But better might they have bchote him liate. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

To Che'ckmate.# v. a. [from foe noun.] To finwh, 
figuratively. 

Our days be dntyd 
To be checkmated 

With drawttys of death. Skelton, Poems, p. »j8. 

Che'ckkoll. n. s. [from check and roll.] A roll or 
book, containing the names of such as are attend- 
, ants on, and in pay to great personages, as their 
1 houshold servants. It is otherwise called the 
chequer-roll. Cowel. 

Not daring to extend this law further than to the king’s 
servants in checkroU, lest it should have b*entoo harsh to foe 
gentlemen of the kingdom. , Bacon, Hen. VII, 
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CHEEK. M. s. [ceac, Saxon.] 

1. The side of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate cheek. Shakspeare. 

Her beauty hangs upon the check of night, , 

Like a rich jewel in an JEthiop’s ear. * Shakspeare. 

Ixhalt survey and spy 

Death in thy cheekt, and darkness in thy eye. Donne. 

Daughter of the rose, whose cheek s unite 
The dinering titles offthe red and white. 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well display 

The blush of nsMtning ’and the milky way. Dri/den. 

2. A general name among mcchanicks for almost all 

those pieces of their machines and instruments that 
are double, and perfectly aMke. Chambers. 

Che'exbone.-}' n. s. [Sax. ceacban.] 

Thou bast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheekbone. 

• Psalm iii. 7. 

I cut the turaonr, and felt the slug: it lay partly under the 
Os jugate, or cheekbone. % Wiseman. 

Cheek by Jowl.* An old expression, and not yet ’ 
disused, signifying closeness, proximity: “ huze h 
hu»e t side by side, cheek by jowl, fape to face, right 
over against.” Cotgrave. 

The cobler, smith, and botcher, that have so often sate 
snoring check by jowl with your signory. ' 

Bcaum, and FI. Martial Maid. 

Cheektooth, n. s. [from cheek and tooth.] The 
hinder tooth or tusk. # • 

He hath the cheekteeth of a great lion. Joel, i. 6. 

Che'eked.* adj. [from check.'] Brought near the 
check. 

You’ll find your little officer — 

Standing at some poor sutler’s tent 

With his pike cheek'd, to guard the tun 

He must not taste when he has done. Cotton, Epist. 

To Cheep.# v. n. Not now in use. To pule, cheep, 
or chirp, like a sparrow, or young bird. See . 
Chirp. Cotgrave in V. Piotcr, and Sherwood. 

Cheer.'|~ n. s. [chore, Fr. entertainment; caret, Sp. 
the countenance. It seems to have, in English, 
some relation to both these senses, Dr. Johnson 
says. It certainly has; and, in that of countenance, 
may be also referred to the old Fr. chore, which 
is visage, mine, as well as reception ; low Lat. 
earn from the Gr. x*g » or x«§>7, the Acad. See 
Menage.] 

1. Entertainment; provisions served at a feast. 

But though my cates be mean, take them inroad part; 

Better cheer you may have, but no with better heart. 

, Shakspeare. 

His will was never determined to any pursuit of good eheef, 
poignant sances, and delicious wines. Locke. 

2. Invitation to gaiety. 

You do not give the cheer; the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while ’tis making 
’ 13 s given with welcome. Shaksptare. 

3. Gaiety; jollity. 

I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakspeare. 

4. Air of the countenance. 

So that the children of Israel might not biholde into the 
lace of Moises for the glurie of his cheer. WicRffe, a 6’or. iii. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 

But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad. 1 

Nothing did be dread, but ever.was ydrud. 1 

Spenser, F. Q. i. i. a. 

A gentlewoman of cheere.ytty mild, named Grace. 

\ Transl. 6f Boccacio, tySj. 

Which publick death, receiv’d with such a cheer, 

As not a ugh, a look, a shrink bewrays 
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The least felt toueh of a degenerous fear. 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praise. . Daniel. 

He ended; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten’d, and their languish’d hope renv’d. Milton, P.L. 
• At length appear 

Her grisly brethren stretch’d upon the bier: 

Pale at tne sudden sight, she chang’d her cheer. Dryden. 

5. Perhaps temper of mind in general; for we read 
of heavy cheer. 

Then were they all of good cheer, and they also took some 
meat - . Acts, xxvii. 36. 

6 . Acclamation; shout of triumph or applause; &s» 
he was received with loud cheers s the toast was 
given with thiee cheers. 

To Cheer.-}* v. a. [from the noun. Dr. Johnson 
says; we may also refer to the Fr. verb cherer, which 
is from jthc Gr. x a ‘§ M -l * * 

1. To incite; to encourage; to inspirit. 

He complained that he was betrayed: yet, for all that, was 
nothing discouraged, but cheered up the footmen. KnoUet. 

He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. Dryden, Fables. 

2. To comfort; to console. 

I j|ied, ere 1 could lend thee aid; 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismay’d. Shakspeare. 

Displeas’d’ at what, not suffering, they hud seen. 

They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 

3. To gladden. • 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope, Messiah. 

The sacred sun, above the waters rais’d, 

Thro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d, 

And wide o’er earth diffus'd his cheering ray. Pope. 

To Cheer, v. n. To grow gay or gladsome. 

At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up; 

My hopes revive, and gladness dawns within me. A. Philips. 


Chf/krer. n. s. [from To cheh.] Gladner; giver of 
gaiety. * 

To thee alone lie praise. 

From whom our joy descends. 

Thou ehecrer of our days. Wotton. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, a 
ehecrer of hi» spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. Walton, Angler. 

• Saffron is the safest and most simple cordial, the greatest re¬ 
viver of the heart, and eheerer of tuc spirits. Temple. 

Prime ehecrer, light, 

01 all material I icings first and best. Tho son, Summer. 

Che'erful.*}* adj. [from cheer and fdl.] 

1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 

Tbp cheerful birds of sundry kind 
Do chauut sweet musick to delight his mind. Spenser, F. Q. 
%. Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerjul ^countenance; hut by 
sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. Proverbs, xv. 13. 

3. Causing cheerfulness; applied to liquour, as 
audacious is for causing valour ! See Audacious. 

He nor hears with pain 
New oysters cry’d, nor sighs for chcerftd ale. 

Philips, SplendL Shilling. 

Che'erfully. aflv. [from cheerful.] Without de¬ 
jection; with willingness; with gaiety. . 

Pluck up thy spirits, look cheerfully upon me. Shakspeare. 
To their known stations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 

Doctrine is that which must prepare men tor discipline; and 
men never go on so cheerfully, as when they sec where they go. 

x, e * 

May the man 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praise, . 

Find equal love, and love’s untainted sweqfcg' 

Enjoy with honour. .1 Philips. 

Che'erfulfpjs. n. s. [front chectjfol.y 
1. Freedom from dejection; alacrity. 
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Barbarossa tilling this exceeding cheerfulnem and forwardness 
of his soldiers, weighed up the fourteen "allies he had sunk. 

FHolies, History of the Turks. 

With what resolution and cheerfulness, with what courage 
and patience did vast numbers of 1 uJt sorts of people, in the 
first ages of Christianity, encounter all the rage and malice of 
the world, and embrace torments and death'A T'dlotson. 

2. Freedom front gloominess. 

I marvelled to sec her receive my commandments with sighs, 
and yet do them with cheerfulness. Sidney. 

Che'ehily.^ adv. [from cheer."] Cheerfully; in 

good spirits. 

Come, cheerily, boys, about our business. 

Beaton. and Ft. Lit. Fr. Lawyer. 

Lot’s go cheerily on with the business. r Cowley. 

Cue'erishness.# tt. s. [from chccrish.] State of 
cheerfulness. . 

There is no Christian dut.v that is not to be seasoned and set 
off with chcerishncss. Milton, JJoct. and Du. of Divorce. 

Cue'ereess. adj. [from cheer.] Without gaiety, 

comfort, or gladness. 

For since mine eye your joyous sight did miss. 

My cheerful day is turn’d to cheerless night. Spenser, i\ Q. 

On n bank, beside a willow, 

Heav’n her covering, earth her pillow. 

Sad Auiynta sigh’d alone, 

From the cheerless dawn of morning 

Till the dews of night returning. Dry/Icn. 

Che'kuly.'I* adj. [from cheer. The French phrase 
ehere lie expresses this adjective: “ dire un chose 
dc there lie , to say a thing with a merry counte¬ 
nance; fair c chere lie, to be jocund.” Cotgravc.] 

1. Gay; cheerful. 

They are useful to mankind, in affording them convenient 
situations of houses and villages, reflecting the benign and 
cherishing sun beams, and so rendering their habitations both 
more comfortable and more rheerly in winter. Kay on l.’ication. 

2 . Not gloomy; not dejected. 

Che'erly, adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfully. 

In God’s name, checrly on, courageous friends. 

To reap the harvest of verjictual peace. 

By this one bloody trial of sharp war. Shakspeare. 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheer la rouse the slumb’ring morn. Milton, V All. 

Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome; 

Checrly their tedious travels undergo. Dry den, Virg. 

Chf/ery.'I' adj. [from rheer.] Gay; sprightly; hav¬ 
ing the power to make gay: a ludicrous word, Dr. 
Johnson says; which is a hasty remark. For our 
old lexicography presents this word w ithout such 
meaning or imputation : “ To say a thing*with a 
merrie countenance, cheeric visage, look full of glee.” 
Cotgvave in V. J■.in¬ 
come, let 11s hie, and quail'a cheenf bowl; 

Let cider new wash sorrow from thy soul, (lay, Padorals. 

CHEESE, v. s. [cascus, J.at. cepe, Sax.J A kind 
of food made by pressing the curd of coagulated 
milk, and suffering the mass to dry. 

I w'dl rather trust a Fleming with my butter, the Welchman 
with my cheese, than my wife with herself. Shakspeare. 

Che'f.sf.C'akk. «. s. [from cheese and cake.] A cake 
made of soft curds, sugar and butter. 

Effeminate he sat, and quiet; 

Strange product of a cheesecak e diet. , Prior. 

Where many a man at variance with his wife, 

With soft’ning mead and cheesecake ends the strif^. Iiing, 

Cuf/eskmonoer. m. s. [from cheese and monger. J 

One wd"' deals in cheese. 

".ondon, 

12. Clerk of the is undone, 

Plymouth, is also •> 

with tike powers. 
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Che'eseparino.# n. s. [from cheese and pare.] The 
rind or paring of cheese. 

And now, methinks I scorn these poor repasts, 
Cheeseparings, and the stinking tongues of pilchers. , 

Beau in. and FI. Women pleas'd. 
u I do remember him at Clement's Inn, like a man mauc after 
supper of a cheeseparing. ifShakspcdk, K. Hen. IV. P.II. 

Che'esepress. n. s. [from cheese and press.] The 
press in which curds are pressed. 

The cleanly cheesepress she could nevcr'tum, 

Her auk ward fist did ne’er employ the churls Gay, Pastorals. 

Che'esevat. n. s. [From cheese and vat.] The 
wooden case in which the curds arc confined when 
they are pressed into cheese. 

_ His sense occasions the careless rustick to judge the sun no 
bigger than a cheesevnt. GlmviUc. 

Ciie'esy. (tdj. [from cheese.] Having the natuire or 
form of cheese. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous clmlky 
matter,‘but not u cheesy substance. Arbuthnal on Aliments. 

Chf/ly. tt.s. [chela, Lat.] The claw of a shell fish. 

It happenelh often, I confess, that a lobster hath the chr/y, 
or great claw, oil one side longer than the other. Braum. 

CIIEMI'SE,* 7 i. s. [Fr. See Camis.] 
i . The more common appellation, in modern times, 
of shift ; which see. , 

2. A term, in fortification, for a wall wherewith a 
bastion, or ditch, is lined, for its greater support or 
strength: Chambers. 

Ciie'mistry. See Chymistry. 

Chequer. See Checker. 

Ciik'oueii.# ft. s. [an abbreviation of exchequer.] A 
treasury. 

Tribute that the swoln floods render 
Into her chequer. Browne, Brit. Past. 

CiiE'yin:n-itoLi,.# ti. s. See Chf.ckroi.i,. 

The king’s servants within his chequer-roll. Bacon, Charge. 

CiiF/yuEu-woRK.# ti . s. See Checker-work. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, diversity; variegation. 

In that variety which God hath chosen to set forth his 
noblest creatures, which urc after his own image, even man¬ 
kind, in a kind of chequer-work of some handsome and others 
unhandsome, some pallid and others ruddy, every one, I think, 
ought to content themselves with that colour and complexion, 
as well as feature, which God hath given them ; not only in 
order to their particular subsisting, but as to the general sym¬ 
metry of his works. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Ilandsom. p. jj. 

There is in divine dispensations a kind of chequer-work of 
black and white days taking place by turns. 

, Spencer on Prodigies, p. jo6. 

Ciie'jvuebs.w See Checker, a feign. 

CiiF.yin'N.# n.s. See Cecchin. 

Three or four thousand cheqnins were a' pretty a proportion 
to live quietly, and so give over. Shakspeare, Pericles. 

Here arc thumpers, ehequccns, golden rogues; 

Wit, wit, ye rascals ! Bcaum. and FI. Mad Loner. 

To ClIF/RISH.-f- v. a. [e.herir, Fr. Sec To Cm$£jt. 
Spenser, for the sake of a rhyme, hns abbreviated 
this word into chcry or cherry ; which, however, is 
nearer to the Fr. original than cherish. “ Sweet 
goddesses all three, which mo in mirth do chtriy,” 
F. Q. vi. x. 2 *.] To support and forward with cn- 
couragcrifent, help, and protection; to shelter; to 
' nurse up. 

‘ No man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the church. Iiphcs. V. %q. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn liis hat» 

Upon your grace, anu not with tfcteons love_ 

Doth cherish you and yours, God punish tna 

With hate in those where I Aspect most love. Shakspeare. 


t 

B.Jontoa. 
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I would I Were thy bird.— 

->Swect, so would I; 

But I should kill thee with too much rktiithing. S'hnhpeare. 

What doth cherish woods hut gentle air ? Skaktpcare. 

Magistrates have always thought themselves concerned to 
chertim religion, and to maintain in the minds of men the be* 
lief of a God Mid another lift:. Tdlojstn. 

But. old god Saturn, uhich dotli all devour. 

Doth cherish her, and still migments her might. Davies. 

CiiF/n.tsiitn.'f" ji. s .»[from cherish .] An encouragor; 
a supporter. 

They were btmf great eherishers |f scholars and divines. 

Wotton, Parall. of IaIs. Buckingham and Essex. 

One of their greatest praises ft is to lie the maintainors and 
eherishers of a regular devotion, a reverend worship, a true and 
decent piety. • Sprat. 

Chic 'disking.# n. s. [from the verb.] Support; 
encouragement; protection. jS/iavtood. 

lie, that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own conscience 5 those, who act bverrour, have its c/ierish- 
ittgs and encouragements to animate them. Decays of Piety. 

('hf/iU shingly.# adv. [from Cherishing.'] In an 
affectionate or encouraging manner. S/uruood. 

Cue'Uisiiment. v. s. [from cherish .5 Encourage¬ 
ment J support; comfort. It is now obsolete. • 

The one lives, her agu’s ornament, 

That with rich homily and dear cherh/nnent, 

Supports the praise of noble pocsic. Spenser, Tears of Muses. 

CriniiN.# See Churn. , 

(TIK/RRV.'j- 7 «• s. [<■■-/ii’, Fr. rniisus, T.at. from 

( iii/itiiY-'i itm:. 5 l 'erqruuto, a town of I’ontus, Lut. 
Cera sits.'] 

The species are; 1. 'File common red or garden 
cherry. 2. Large Spanish cherry. 3. The red 
hearu herrv. \. The w hite heart cherry. 5. The 
bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black hem! cherry. 

7. The May ebony. S. The black cherry, or 
ma/ard. 9. The areluluke cherry. 10. The yellow 
Spanish cherry. 11. The Flanders clnder'cherry. 
12. The carnation cherry. 13. ' 1 ’he large black 
cherry. 14. The bird cherry. 15. The red bird 
or Cornish cherry. t6. The largest double 
floweret! cherry. 17. The double flowered cherry. 
18. The common wild cherry. 19. The wild 
northern English cherry, with late ripe fruit. 20. 
The shock or perfumed cherry. 21. The cherry- 
tree with striped leaves. And many other sorts of 
cherries; as the amber cherry, lukeward, coronc, 
Gascoigne, and the morello, which is clnefly planted 
tor preserving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pont us tit the time* 
of the Mithridatick victory, by I.ucullus, in the 
year of Rome 680; and was brought into Britain 
about 120 years afterwards, which was Ann. Dow. 
55; and was soon after spread through most paVts 
of Europe. Miller. 

Some ask but a pin, a nut, a cherry stone j but she, more 
covetous, would have a chain. Shakspcarc. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light-yellow rating 
cherries, with his face and bosom sun-burnt. 1 ' Peaehnm. 

A little spark of life, which, in its first appearance, might be 
inclosed in the hollow of a ehbrry stone. llate. 

Che'rry. adj. [from the substantive.] Resembling * 
a cherry in colour. 

Shores wife hath » pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a poising pleasing tongue. Shah-spectre. 

Cheuuy-bay. See Laurel. 
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Che'rry-bjun&y.# 7 n.s. J Brandy, in which dherrios 

Che'rry-w in e. 3 arc infused; wine, of which 

cherries, mixed with sugar, are the ingredients. 

CirF/iutYCHF.EKED.’f* adj. [from cherry and cheelc.] 
Having ruddy cheeks. 

Rather tall than low 
She is of stature, cherry-cheek'd, her hair 
Inclin’d to red, and of a sprightly air. 

Fanslmwr, Past. Fido, p.43. 

I warrant them cherry check'd country girls. Congreve. 

Cue'urypit. n. s. [from cheny and pit.] A child’s 
play, in which they throw cherry stones into a small 
hole. , 

What! man, ’tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit. 

Shakspcarc. 

CiiE'nsoNGsr.'j* n. s. \_ytpvov^<ro{, oi ^ipa-o;, land, and 
vijro;, an* isle ; Fr. also chersonesc.] A peninsula; 
a tract of land almost surtgumded by the sea, but 
joined to the continent by a’ narrow neck or 
isthmus. 

The sea so circlcsthere, that it becomes a ckcrsoncss. 

Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. 35. 

Frijm India ami the "olden (henoncse. Milton, P. It. iv. 74, 

CHERT, n.s. [from quartz. Germ.] A kind of flint. 

Flint is most commmih found in form of nodules; bat ’tis 
sometimes found in thin strata:, when ’tis called chert. 

' Woodward, 

Ciie'rtv.# adj. [from chert."] Flinty. 

The day is found near the tow 11, over the cherty stratum. 

Pt nnant. 

CHE'RHB.'f” n. s. [^“|3 pi nr. It is some¬ 

times written in the plural, improperly, cherubim-. 
Milton gives the plural cherubs.] A celestial spirit, 
which, in the hierarchy, is placed next in order to 
the seraphim. All the several descriptions which 
the Scripture gives us of cJicrubiw, difler from one 
another; as they are described in the shapes of men, 
eagles, oxen, lions, and in a composition of ail these 
figures put together. The hieroglyphical represen¬ 
tations in the embroidery upon the curtains of the 
Tabernacle, were called by Moses, lixod. xxvi. 1. 
'cherubim of cunning work. Cabinet. 

M Ac one ehen.b on tlm one end, and the othrr cherub on 
the other end; even of the mercy seat shall ye make, the 
cherubims on the two ends thereof. Prod. xxv. n;. 

To Thee iheruhim and seraphim continually ilo crv. 

• ‘ ' 7 i Den.". 

, The roof o’ the chamber 

With golden cherubims is fretted. Shahpc/ne, 

# Heaven’s ehcrubin hors’d. 

Upon the sightless coursers of the air, • 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. Shakspcarc. 

Thou sitt’st between the cherubs bright, 

Between their wings outspread. MitUu, Ps. K\x. 

Some 1 hernh fiiiidicsuhnt you begun. 

And to a miracle improves a tune. ' Pnor. 

CtiEitr'iiK Ai..# adj. [from cherub.] Angelical ; re- 
la! ing to the cherubim. 

Why did v ou not call to mind the chcru/m-at angel, which, 
in the form of a crucifix, spoke to St.Francis? 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p. 162. 

A third hi mil of .‘treat note in the church was the cheruhieal 
h\ mil, oriffle trisigiou, as it was called, because of the thrice 
repeating. Holy, Iloly, Holy, Lord God of Hosts. 

* Christian Antiquities, ii. 117. 

CiiKitt 'hick. adj. [from cherub.] AngeKfik; relating 
to the cherubim. s 

I Thy words 1 • ", ■ 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 
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Divine instructor! I have heard, than when • 

Chcrubick songs by night from neighboring hills 

Aerial mnsick send. Milton, P.L. 

And on the east side of the garden place 
Chcrubick watch. Milton, P. L. 

Chk'hubin. ad}, [from cherub."] Angelical. 

This fell whore of thine, 

Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 

For all her cherubin look. Shakspeare. 

CHE'RUBiNrfc n. s. A cherub. 

O daughter of the rose, whose checks unite 
The.differing titles of the red and white— 

Whose face is paradise, but fenc’d from sin; 

For Ood in either eye has plac’d a cherubin. 

Dryden to t/u* Duchets of Ormond, 

Che'rvil.'I* m. s. [Sax. cejiplle, Dutch Icervill, from 
chcerophyllum, Lat.] An umbelliferous plant. 

* , Miller. 

To Che'rup. v.n. [from cheer; perhaps from cheer 
up; corrupted to cher ip.] To chirp; to use a 

cheerful voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy song their cheerful chcriping; 

Or hold their peace for shame of thy sweet lays. 

Spenser, Shep. Ccu. June. 

Chese.% n. s. Often written by our old authors for 
Chose. See To Choose. 


Che's idle.# n. s. [old Fr. casuble ; low Lat. casida, 
casubla. Our old won! for this kind of dress was 
alko sometimes casule .] A kind of cope; a short 
vestment without sleeves, which a Popish priest 
Wears at mass. Phillips. 

Manyfolde kindes of ornaments, ascopes, corporasses, chesi- 
bles, tunicles, stoles, &c. Bale on the Revel. P. II. k. vi. b. 

Che'slip. n. s. A sjnall vermin, that lies under 
stones or tiles, , Skinner. 

CHESS.'f’ n.s. [ echec , Fr.] A nice and abtruse 
game, in which two gets of men are moved in oppo¬ 
sition to each other. The first citation, which Dr. 
Johnson gives, ascribes the invention of the game 
to the Persian magi. Mr. Bryant says, that “ to 
the Indo-Culhites is attributed the most rational 
and amusing game, called chess; and the names of 
the several pieces prove that we received it from 
them.” Analys. of Anc. Mythology, vol. iii. p. 51 o. 

This game the Persian magi did invent. 

The force of Eastern wisdom to express; % 

From thence to busy Europeans sent, , 

And styl’d by modern Lombards pensive diets. Denham. 

So have 1 seen a king on chest, 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bishops in distress) c 
Shifting about, grow less and Jess, 

With here and there a pawn. Dry den. 

Che'ss-apple. n. s. A species of Wild iService. 

Che'ss-board. b.s. [from chess and board.] The 
board or table on which the game of chess is played. 

And cards are dealt, and chessboards bfought. 

To ease (he pain of coward thought. Prior. 

Che'ss-man. n. s. [from ' chess and man.] A puppet 
for th ess. 


A company of chessmen, standing on the same* squares of 
die chessboard where we left them: we say, they u -e all in the 
same place, or unmoved. * Locke. 

Che'ss-peayer. n.s. [from chess and player.] A 
{gamester at cbm, 

. che unlay cr, \vc draws out \n» men, an 

“* v “s Jus psw#A/if use to his greater persons* Dryde. 

earth. 
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The tender ckesiom and (nellow earth is the best, being mere 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and sand; especially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon, Nat. Hist, 

CHEST.*f~ n.s. [Celt, kest; Goth, and Su. kista; 
Welsh, cist, cyst ; Sax. cyj-e; Lat, cista; ,formerly 
used for a coffin, as by Chaucer: “ He is now ded, 
and nailed in his cheste : h whence our verb to chest, 
iu this sense; of which Dr. Johnso;i has taken no 
notice. 'Die Sax. substantive is so- used. Kist is 
our old word, found in man user ipt^pf Gower'S and 
is still our Yorkshifc word for cmt. Mr.Tooke 
refers to the Sax. ceaj c, used for womb, in Alfred’s 
Laws by Lambard, fol. 21. But perhaps the 
Hebrew kis, as Dr. Jamieson has observed, a little 
chest or bag for holding weights or money, is the 
root.] r 

r. A box of wood or other materials, in which things 
arc laid up. 

He will seek there, nn my word: neither press, chest, trunk, 
well, vault, hut he hath an abstract for the remembrance of 
such places. Shakspeare, 

But more have been by avarice opprest. 

And heaps of money crowded in the chest. Dryden. 

2. A Chest of Drawers. A case with moveable boxes 
or drawers. 

3. The trunk of the body, or cavity from the shoulders 
fo the belly. 

Such as'have round faces, or broad chests, or shoulders, have 
seldom or never long necks. Broun. 

He describes another l>y the largeness of his chest, and breadth 
of his shoulders. Pope, Notes on the Iliad. 

To Chest.* j~ v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reposite in a chest; to hoard. 

2. To place in a coffin; “ to chest a dead corpse with 
spice and sweet ointments in a coffin.” Ihdact. 

He dieth, and is chested. 

Genesis, 1 . %b. Contents of the Chapter. 

That afternoon we chestedo ur late commander, putting some 
great shot with him into it, that lie might presently sink. 

Terry, Voyage to the if. Indies, (16yj,} p. 41. 

Chest-foundering, n. s. A disease in horses. It 
comes near to a pleurisy, or peripneumony, in a hu¬ 
man body. ' Farrier*s Diet. 

Che'sted. adj. [from chest.] Having a chest; as, 
broad-chested, narrow-chested. 

Chester. See Castor. 

C h f/stn uT.'’" 7 n - s. [chastaigne, Fr. castatiea, 

Che'stnut-tree. 5 Lat. so called from Castania in 
Asia Minor, whence the chcsnut was brought into 
Europe. The word is frequently pronounced, and 
sometimes written, chesnut.] 

1. The tree hath kntkins, which arc placed at remote 
(Jistances from the fruit, on the same tree. The 
outer coat of the fruit is very rough, and has two 
or three nuts included in each husk or‘covering. 
This tree was formerly in greater plenty, as may be 
proved by the old Duildmgs in London, wiich 
were, for the most part, or this timber; which is 
equal in'^alue to the best oak, and, for many pur¬ 
poses, far exceeds it, particularly for making vessels 

* for liquors; it having a property, when oiicc tho- 
ta txvmbm \Va 'awJJk 

\ auA \s not subject to' shrink or sw.ri*>A&£ other tim- 

I ber. .. T , 'MiUcr. 

I 2. The fruit of the chestnut tree, ■■■: . 
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A woman's tongue. 

That ares not half no .great a Wow to the ear, 

As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire. Shakspeare. 

October lias a basket of services, medlars and chestnuts, and 
fruits that ripen at the latter time. Peacham on Drawing. 
3. The name of a brown colour. , 

His hair is of a good colour_ * 

—Ait excellent colour: your chestnut was ever the only cofour. 

Shakspeare, 

Merab's long hair w$s glossy chestnut brown. Cawley. 

Che'ston. n. j. * A species of plum. 

CheVlchte.# s. [Fr. lpw£,at. chevalchia.] An 
expedition with cavalry. Obsolete. 

He had been sometime in chetarhie. 

In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Piejrdie, Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 

Che'vaoe.# See Cuiefage. 

CHEVALTER. n, s. [chevalier, Fr.] A knight; a 
gallant stroijg man. * 

Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid ; 

And I am lowted by a traitor-villain, , 

And cannot help the noble chevalier. . Shakspeare. 

CHEVA'UX de Frise. n. s. [Fr. The singular 
ajieval de frise is seldom used.] # The Friesland 
horse, which is a piece of timber, larger or smaller, 
and traversed with wooden spikes, pointed with* 
iron, five or six fifet long; used in defending a 
passage, stopping a breach, or making a retrench¬ 
ment to stop the cavalry. It is also called a turn¬ 
pike, or tourniquet. JChambefs. 

Che'ven.'{~ n . s . [c/ievrsne, Fr. from chef, the head ; 
the fish having a large head.'] A river fish; the 
same with chub. 

The fishes of this lake were trouts, pikes, dievins, and tenches. 

Sir T. Brown, Tracts, p. 99. 

CnE'vERii,.'j~ n.s. [old Fr. chevvel, from chevreau, i.e. 
petit dicvre. V. Roq. This word, now obsolete, 
was a favourite expression with our ancestors to de¬ 
note the pliability of certain consciences; and to 
the solitary instance of a cheveril conscience in 
Shakspeare, given by Dr. Johnson, a pleasant illus¬ 
tration of the phrase may be added from an elder 
writer. B. Jonson has also cheveril conscience, in 
his Poetaster.] A kid; kid-leather: 

A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit: how quickly 
the wrong side may be turned outward. Shakspeare. 

Neither the captains nor souldicrs can stand or prevail. And 
no mcrvail; for their armoure is of cheverel leather ; and the na¬ 
ture of cheverel leather is, that if a man take it by the sides, 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point us brodc as 
both his hands; if he take it by the ends, ana pull it in length, 
he may make it as small ns a thread. Moste men now a dayes 
have cheverel consciences ! if tlic matter touch their owne profit 
or pleasure, they make their consciences wide enough, and 
large enough; if it touch another man’s profit, they make them 
as small as a thread. 

Ep, of Chichester's Sent, at Paul's Cross, (1576.) c. via. 
Which gifts the capacity • 

Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive. 

If you might please to stretch it. Shakspeare. 

6, here’s a wit of cheveril, that stretches from an inch narrow 
to broad. ^ Shakspeare. 

To Chk'verilize.# v. a. [from chcverfj .] To make 
as pliable as kidlcather. Not now in use, 

I appeal unto your own, though never so much chevcriUized, 
consciences, my good calumniators; can there be inferred a just 
accusation ? ' Afountagu, App. to Cess. p. tj, 

CIlE'FISANCE.-f n. s. [chmsance, Fr,] 

1. Enterprise ; {^ctdevement. A word now not in use. 

Fortune, the frm.of famous chcvisance, 

Seldom, said GuyOs^ yields to virtue aid. p , Speiuer, F. Q. 
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a. Bargain, [old Fr. cheivsaum, chevissartce, an agree¬ 
ment between debtor and creditor, in relation to the 
loan of money. Kelham.] 

They maken many a wrong chevisaunce. 

Heaping up waves of wealth and woe. 

. Spenser, Shop. CStl. Stay. 

CHE/VRON.-^ n. s. [French.] One of the honour¬ 
able ordinaries in heraldry. It represents two raf¬ 
ters of a house, set up as they ought to stand. 

... Harris. 

The masquers were placed in a great concave shell, like 
mother of pearl ;— the top thereof was stuck with a cheveron 
of lights, which, indented to the proportion of the shell, struck 
a glorious beam Upon them, as they were seated one above ' 
another. i 1 . Jimson, Masques at Court. 

Che'v honed.# adj. [from chevron.'] Variegated in 
the shape of a chevron. • 

Their liases were of watchet cloth of silver, cheveroned all 
over with face. • B. Jonson, Masques at Court, 

• Che'vronel.# v. s. A diminutive of, and in “ira 
halfj the heraldifik chevron. 

To CHEW. v.a. [ceopan, Sux. Icaumen, Dutch. It 
is vqpy frequently pronounced chair, and perhaps 
properly.] 

1. To grind with the teeth; to masticate. 

If little faults, proceeding on distemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow’d, and digested, 

Appear before us ? Shakspeare. 

Pacing through the forest, 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. Shakspeare. 

This pious cheat, that never suck’d the'blood, 

Nor chew'd the flesh of lambs. Dryde it, Fables. 

The vales 

Descending gently, where the lowing herd 

Chews verdurous pasture. • Philips. 

By chewing, solid aliment is divided into small parts : in a 
human body, there is no other instrument to perform this 
action but the teeth. By the action of chewing, the spittle and 
mucus are squeezed from the glamia, and mixed with die 
aliment; which action, if it be long continued, will turn die 
aliment into a sort of chyle. Admthnot oh Aliments. 

2. To meditate; or ruminate in the thoughts. 

• While the fierce monk does at his trial stand. 

He dtewt revenge, abjuring his offence: 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 

He stabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 

3. To taste without swallowing. 

Heavia’s in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew its name. Shakspeare. 

Som£ books are to be tasted, others to lie swallowed; ami 
some few to lie chewed and digested; that is, some took* arc to 
iTe read onlj in parts; others to be read, Imt not curiously; and 
some few to be read wholly, with attention. Baron. 

To Chew. v. n. To chump upon; to ruminate. 

I will with patience hear, and find a tune; 

’Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shakspeare. 

Inculcate the doctrine of disobedience, and then leave the 
multitude to chew upon’t. l/Kdrange. 

Old politicians chew on w isdom past, » 

And blunder on in business to the last. . Pope. 

Chew.# «. s. [from the .verb.] That vthich is 
chewed; a vulgarism, .is a chew of tobacco. 
Che'wino.*# n. s. [Sax. eeopunj.] Mastications 
Che'wet.# n. s. [probably from chew. See Cskjet.] 

A pie consisting qf various articles' chopped', und 
mixed together. Cotgrave terms the “ ahcmxt 
pic, goubelet.” There is a receipt for tW® aUo, 
whether fried or baked, in the Arch$ofogf% yol. if. 
p. t 2 . * > . 
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A kind of dainty chewet, or minced pie. 

FCorio, llat. Diet, in V. FrUmgotti. 
Men laden with bottles of wine, cheiiielt, and currant-custards. 

, Middleton'$ Witch, 5 i. i. 

C'hi'bbal.'X n.s. [Fr . ciboule. In the north of Eng¬ 
land chibe is the word; Sax.cipe^Lat. cepa.] A 
small kind of onion. 

Ye eating rascals, 

Whose gods are beef and brewia, whose brave angers 
Do execution upon these, and chibbals. 

Beaum. and FI., Bandura. 

CHICA'NE.f h. s. [ chicane , Fr. derived by Menage 
from the Spanish word chico, little. Dr. Johnson 
says. But Morin asserts, that both Menage and 
Huet derive the word from the* Gr. Sixavixi;, he 
who loves n suit at law. Others derive it from trixavoj, 
which at first signified a Sicilian , and afterwards a 
deceiver, because the Sicilians were so esteemed. 
V. Morin, Diet. Etym. Fr. and Gr. in V. Chica- 

NEUB.] 

t. The art of protracting a contest by petty objection 
and artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane of 
private cases, but the afiairs and intercourse of civilized nations, 
grounded upon the principles of reason. Locke. 

llis attomies have hardly one trick left; they arc at an end 
of all their chicane. Arbuthnot, Hut. of John Bull. 

2. Artifice in general. This sense is only in familiar 
language. 

Unwilling then in arms to meet, 

He strove to lengthen the campaign. 

And save his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To Chica'ne.'J', v. n. [chicaner, Fr.] To prolong a 
contest by tricks. 

Give me but virtuous actions, and 1 will not quibble and 
chicane about the motives. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Chica'neh. n. s. [ c/tica/ieur , Fr.] A petty sophister; 
a trifling disputant; a wrangler. 

. This is the way to distinguish the two most different things 
I know, a logical chicaner from a man of reason. Locke. 

Chica'nehy. n. s. [ chicanerie, Fr.] Sophistry; mean 
arts of wrangle. 

His anger caused him to destroy the greatest part of these 
reports; and only to preserve sush as discovered most of the 
chicanery and futility of the practice. Arbuthnot. 

Chi'ches.*| v n. s. [old Fr. chiches .• chich-peas, Sher¬ 
wood; lrom the Lat. cicer. ] Dwarf peas, or 
vetches. See Chickpeas. 

Such things as needc not much moisture, as gpcric,' chick, and 
the other pulses. B. Googc’s Husbandrie, (ij86.) < foi. 18. b. 

He chiches gives, for winter laid aside; 

Nor arc the long and slender oats denied. 

* SirJ L Beaumont’s Poems, p.41. 

ChFchling Vetch, n. s. [latht/rus, Lat.] In Ger- 
* many they nre cultivated, and eaten as peas, though 
neither so tender nor well tasted. Miller. 

CHICK. ». s. [cicen, Sax. kiecken , Dutch. 

Cm'cKEN.*f* n. s. 3 Chicken is, I believe, the old 
- plural of chick, though now used as a singular noun, 
Dr. Jbhuson says. The old proverb, however, yet 
countenances chicken as the regular plural; and we 
still say, “ a couple of chicken.” See Hay’s Prov. 
“ Children and chicken must always be picking.”] 

1. The young of a bird, particularly of a hen, or small 
bird. * <. 

_AU my pretty ones I 
« “ PH* 1 ? chickens, and their dam, 

;At one fell swoop! Shakspeara, 

For when the shell is broke, out comet a thick. . Davies, 
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While it is a chick, and hath no spurs, nor cannot hurt, nor 
hath seen the motion, yet ha readily aractlseth it. JTale. 

Ev’n since she was u se’en-night old, they say. 

Was chaste and humble to her dying day; 

Nor chick, nor hen, was known to disobey. Drmlen, Fabler. 

Having the notion that one laid the egg out .of which the 
other was hatched, I have a cfcar idea of the relation of dam 
and chick. 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine s 
On rainy days I dine alone, „ 

And pick my chicken to the bone. 

. A word of tenderness. ft 


Locke. 


Swift. 


My Ariel, chick', 

This is thy charge. Shakspcarc. 

3. A term for a young person. 

Then, Chloe, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eight j 
Pursue your trade of scandal-picking. 

Your hm.s, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 

To Chick.# v. n. [from the Sax. ciceA.] To sprout, 
as seed in the ground; to vegetate. A word still 
used in some parts of England. “ Chykynge or 
sprowting of come, pulltdatus ; to ckyken as corne, 
or spyren, pyllulo.” Prompt. Parv. 

Ciii'ckenhf.auted. adj. [from chicken and heart.'] 
Cowardly; timorous; fearful. 

Now we set up for tilting in the pit, 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenheartrd. 

To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 

Pro/, to Sp. Friar. 

The Chi'ckenpox. n. s. An exanthematous distem¬ 
per, so called from its being of no very great danger. 

Chi'ckmng. n. s. [from chick.] A small chicken, 

Chi'ckpeas. n.s. [from chick and pea.] A kind of 
degenerate pea. Miller. 

Ciii'ckweed. n. s. [chick and weed.] The name of a 
plant. 

Green mint, or duckweed, arc of good use, in all the hard 
swellings of tile breast, occasioned by uiilk. Wiseman. 

To CHJDE.'f' v. a. preter. chid or chode, part, chid 
or chidden. [Sax. chiban, part, chib.] 

1. To reprove; to check; to correct with words: ap¬ 
plied to persons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. Shakspcarc. 

And Ity like chidden Mercury from Jove. Shah spent e. 

Those, that do teach your babes. 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks; 

1 He might have chid me so: for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakspcarc. 

t Seylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton, Com. 

Above the waves ns Neptune shtw’d his liicc. 

To chide the winds, and save the Troian race. Waller. 

You look, as if yon stern philosopher 
Had just now chid you. Addison. 

If any woman of better fashion in the parish happened to be 
absent from church, they were sure of a visit from him, to chide 
and to dine with her. Swift. 

2! To drive with reproof. 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too. 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakspcarc. 

If, rather than to marry county Paris,, ^ 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself; “ 

Then it is likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this tbamc. 

Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet. 

3. To blame; to reproach; applied to things. 

He’ll call you to so hot an answer for it, 

That caves and womby vantages of France 

Shull chide your trespass., Shakspeare, X. Hen. V. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves.your, long delay, 

And fountains,-o’er thepebbles, ckia'f^a stay. Drydcn-. 
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I chid the folly of my thoughtless haste; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was past. Prior. 

To Chide.-J- v. n. 
t. To clamour; to scold. 

Therefore the Jews chidden togidcre, and seydcn, how may 
this give to us his fleisch to^te ? Wiclffi, St. John, n. 

Wliat had he to do to chide at me ? Shakipeare. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride was missing: 

The mother scream’d, the father chid, I 

Where can this idle stench be hid ? ' Swift. 

1- To quarrel with. 

And the peojUc chode with Mosts. 

Humbert, xx. 3. (Transl. 1338.) 
The business of the state does him offence, 

And he does chide with you. Shakipeare, 

3. To make a noise. * 

My duty, 

" As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break, • 

And stand urifhaken yours. Shakipeare. 

Chide.# n.s.. [from the verb.] Murmur; gentle 
noise. , 

Nor the chide of streams, 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast. %Tkcmton, Autumn. 

Ciii'oEK.'f" n. 5. [from chide."] A rejmker; a re¬ 
prover. • 

. Whether any be bratvlers, slanderers, chiden, scolders, and 
sewers of discord between one and another. 

Ahp. Cranmer, Article! of Visitation. 

^ Not her that chides, sir, at any hand, 1 pray. — , 

I love no chiden, sir. • Shakipeare. 

Chi'deress.# n.s. [fro m chider.] She who chides. 
Obsolete. 

If one be full of wuntonnessc. 

Another is a ehiderenc. Chaucer, Rom, of the Rote. 

Cui'ding.# n. s. [Sax. cibtnj.] 

1. Rebuke; contention; quarrel. 

He called the name of the place Massuh, and Meribah, be¬ 
cause of the chiding [in the margin itrife] of the children of 
Israel, and because they tempted the Lord. Exod. xvii. 

Well thou know’st what cruel chidings 
Oft I’ve from my mother borne. 

Bp. Percy, Aleamor and Zaida. 

2. Simply, noise; sound. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

Whence in a wood of Crete they hay’d the hoar 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear* 

Such gallant chiding. Shakipeare , AT. K. Ur. 

Chi'dingly.# adv. [from chiding .] After the man¬ 
ner of chiding. Hulact. 

CHIEF.*!* adj. {chef, the head, Fr. from the Gr. 

x*>«At).] t 

1. Principal; most eminent; above the rest in any 
respect. 

These were the chief of the officers that were over Solomon** 
works. 1 Kings, ix. 13. 

My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 

Shakipeare, K. lien. IV. P. 11 . 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 
trespass. Ezra, Vk. 4. 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope, 

2 . Eminent; extraordinary. 

4ft frowurd man sowejh strife, and a whisperer separated! 
chief friends. ( Proverbi, xvi. 18. 

3. Capital; of the first’order; that’to which other 
parts are inferiour, or subordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the apostle’s main 
purpose in writing the epistle, gnd the chitf branches of hir J 
discourse wherein he prosecuted it. Locke. 1 

4. It is used by some writers with a superlative termi¬ 
nation; bv&j JL think improperly; the comparative 
chiefer is njE?ver‘ found. 
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We beseech you, bend you to mania. 

Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 

Our chiefett courtier, cousin, and our son. Shakipeare. 

Docg an Edomite, the chiefetl of the herdmen. 

r Sam. xxi. y. 

He sometimes denied admission to the chiefett officers of the 
arm y- * Clarendon. 

Chief, n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A military commander; a leader of armies; a 
captain. 

Is pain to them 

Less pain, loss to be fled ? or thou than they 
Less hardy to endure ? courageous chief! 

The first in flight from pain. JfWon, P. L. 

After or beiorc? were never known 

Dryden. 


Pope. 


Such chicfi; as each an army seem’d alone. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

A prudent chief not always must display 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array; 

But with th’ occasion and the j*acc comply. 

Conceal bis force, nay seem sometimes"to ny. Pope. 

2. In Chief, in hiw, In capitc, by personal service. 

All sums demandable, cither for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any such 
alienation already made Without licence, have been stayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon. 

1 shall be proud to hold my depcndancc on you in chief, as 
I do part of my small fortune in Wiltshire. ’ Dryden. 

3. In Spenser it stems to signify somewhat like 
achievement; a mark of distinction. 

Where be the nosegays that she dight for thee? 

The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 

The knottisli rush-rings, and gilt rosemary. Spenser. 

4. In heraldry. 

The chief is so called of the French word chef, the head 
or upper part: this possesses the upper third part of the escut¬ 
cheon. Peac/utm on Drawing. 

Chief.# adv. [from the adj,] Chiefly. ’ 

Then, issuing choarful, to thy sport repair. 

Chief, should die western breezes curling play. 

And light o’er ether bear the shadowing clouds. 

Thornton, Spring. 

CHIEF.# 11. s. [old Fr. chef, from chcoir s whence 
meschcoir, mcsrhnfs and tlioncc our word mischief. 

• See also Ronchief.] Hap; fortune. Prompt. 
Parv. Not now in use, except in the compound 
mischief. 

Chi'efage, or Cme'vage.# [old Fr. chcvage, poii- 
moijpy paid by a villain to his lord, Kelham; from 
chef the head.] A tribute by the head. 

The Jews, allowed to live in England, long paid eheeagr, 

# or poll-mono) ; viz. three pence per head, at Easter. 

, Chambrrr. 

Cui'efdom. n.s. [from chief'.] Sovereignty. Not 
in use. 

Zepbyrus being in love with Chloris, and coveting her to 
wife, gave her for a dowry the chiifdom and sovereignty of all 
flowers aud green herbs. Spinier, Shep^. Cal. Glott. 

Chi'efless? adj. [from chief.] Wanting a head; 
being without a leader. 

And chief cis armies doz’d out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. * Pope. 

Chi'efly. adv. [from chiefs Principally; eminently; 
more than common. 

Any Man who will consider the nature of anepick poets, what 
actions ^describes, and what persons they are ddjfly wbcgn it 
informs, will find it afwork full of difficulty, Dryden, 

Those parts of the kingdom, where the number aqft estates 
of the dissenters chiefly lay. - v ' / Swift. 

Chi'efrie. n. s. [from chief.] A WftoU rent paid to 
the lord I^aramount. 

4 * * 
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They '-hull lie well able to live upon those lands, to yield her 
majesty reasonable chiefrie, and also give a competent mainte¬ 
nance unto the garrisons. Spenser on Ireland. 

Would the reserved rent at 1 this day be any more than a 
small chitfric? Swift. 

CIirEFTAIN.-}* n. s. [old Fr. chqj'etaiu ; ami in our 
ancient language chevetain and chevenlet/n. Chau¬ 
cer uses the former in the Knight’s Tale; anil the 
latter occurs in a ballad of canicr days than his. 
See Ritson’s Anc. Songs, p. 19.] * 

1. A leader; a commander. 

That forc’d their chieflam, for his sufety’s sake, 

(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 

(Jnto the mighty stream him to betake. 

Where he an etid of battle ami of b'fc did make. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

2 . The head of a clan. ' . 

■ It broke, and absolutely subdued all the lords and chieftains 
of the Irishry. Davies on Ireland. 

Chi'eFTAINRY.# ? r r , . ^ - tt 1 1 • 

CHi'EfTAmsmip. 5 ”•* C from Headship. 

The chieftainship of the higlilandry is a very dangerous in¬ 
fluence. ' Smollett. 

The laird of Raarsa has sometimes disputed the chieftainry 
of the else with Macleod of Skie. 

Johnson, Lett, to Mrs. Thrale. 

Chie'vance. «. s. [probably from achrvance, Fr. pur¬ 
chase.] Traifick, in which money is extorted; as 
discount. Mow obsolete. 

There were good laws against usury, the bastard use of 
money; and against unlawful chicvances and exchanges, which 
is bastard usury. lincon. 

Th Chijsve, or Ciieve.# v. n. [Fr. chcvir.~\ To turn 
out; to come to a conclusion; to succeed. Not 
yet obsolete. Ckieve in Lancashire is to prosper. 

Evil mote he chevc. Chancer, Chan. Yeom. Tulc. 

It chievet nought with him. Ray, A". C. Words, p. 14. 

Chilblain, n. s. [from chill, cold, and Haiti ; so that 
Temple seems mistaken in his etymology, or lias 
written it wrong to serve a purpose.] Sores made 
by frost. * 

I remembered the cure of rhildh/aucs when I was a boy, 
(which may be called the children’s gout,) by burning at the 
fire. ’ Temple. 

CHILD.*f* n. s. [Sax. cilh; Goth, killhe.in , the 
womb; inkiltho , with child; probably from the 
Heb. chad, to bring forth.] In the plural children. 

1. An infant, or very young person. 

A fhire young man. 

Of wondrous beauty, and of freshest years:— 

Whom when the palmer taw, aliasht he was 
Through fear ami wonder, that he nought could say, 

TiU. him the child liespoke. Spenser, F. Q. li. \iii. 5—7. 

In age, to wish for youth is full as vain. 

As for youth to turn a child again. * Denham. 

The young lad must not tie ventured abroad at eight or ten, 
for- fear of what may happen to the tender child; though he 
then runs ten times Jest risque than at sixteen. Locke. 

The stroke of death is nothing: children endure it, and the 
greatest cowards find it no pain. Wake. 

t 

x. Ope in the line of filiation, opposed to the f parent. 

Of a truth, against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pili.te, with the Gentiles 
and the people of Israel, were gathered together. Acts, iv. tj. 

■Where children have been exposed, or taken away young, 
lipd afterwards have approached tv their parents’ presence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, haw; had a secret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Briton, Not. Hist. 
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I shall see 

The winged vengeance ovenake such thildren. Shakspeare. 

So unexhausted her perfections were. 

That for more children, she had more to spare. Drydeu. 

He in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 

A long increase of children's children told.' Addison. 

3. The descendants of a man, how remote sbever, arc 
called children; as the children of Edom, the children 
of Israel. 

And the Midiauites, and the Amalekites, and all the children 
of the east, lay along in the valley like grasdioppfe for multi¬ 
tude. " Judges, \h. 12. 

4. In the language of scripture. 

One weak in knowledge. Isaiah, x. 19, t Cor . xiii. 1 r. 
Such as are young in grace. i Johnfi. ij . 

Such as are humble ami docile. St. Matthew, xvu. 3,4. 

The children of light, the children of tjarkness; who follow 
light, who lemain in darkness. ' . 

The elect, the blessed, are also called the cmldren of God. 
How is he numbered among the children of God, und his 
1 lot is among the saints ! ' Wisdom, v. 5. 

In the New Testiuniht, believers arc contmonly called chil¬ 
dren of God. 

Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jesas Christ. 
Cat. iii. *6. ‘ Cahncl. 

S'. A girl child. Not in use. Dr. Johnson says. But, 
in some of our inland counties, the contradistinction 
of a female to a male infant is said to be yet kept 
up, among the lower orders, by the word child. 
fjec Stceyeus’.s Note on the Winter’s Tale. For¬ 
merly, how'ever, it was just the reverse; child being 
restrained to the young of the male sex; as, “ the 
child lulus,” a translation of “ puer lulus;” and 
the children of the chapel, signify the boys of the 
royal chapel. See Warton’s Hist, of Eng. Poetry, 
vol. iii. p.23. 

Mercy un’s, a benrnc, a very pretty bcarne! 

A boy, or child , I wonder. Shakspeare, Winter's Talc. 

6. Any thing, the product or effect of another. 

. Macduff; this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, bath from my soul 

Wip’d the black scruples. Shakspeare. 

7. A noble youth; like the Fr. bachelier; not a 
knight, but a .young man of noble birth dubbed 
esquire, in his progress to the honour of knight¬ 
hood; though, in our old ballads and romances, 
child may certainly be sometimes found tor knight. 
But the sense, best authorized, is that of a youth of 
noble blood. In Spenser, child Tristram is not 
knight Tristram, as Bp. Percy has asserted; for he 
is called child, not after, but before lie was made a 
knight. 

Every knight had after him riding 
Three henchmen [each] on him awaiting:-— 

And every childe ware of leaves gprnc 
A fresh’ chnpelct upon his haircs bright. 

, Chaucer, Flower aud Leaf. 

The noble childe, preventing his desire. 

Under his club with wary boldnesse went. 

And smote him on the knee that never yet was bent. 

Speiuer, F. Q. vi. viibay* 

8. To be with Child. To bp pregnant. 

If it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 

( Lest that their hopes prodigiously be crost. Shakspeare 

*To Child, v. n. [front the noun.] To bring chil¬ 
dren. 

The spring, the summer. 

The chitting autumn, angry Winter, change - , . 

Their wonted liveries. V- Shakspeare. 
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A* to childing women, young vigorous people, after irre¬ 
gularities of diet, in sttch it begins with haemorrhages. 

Arhuthnot. 

To Chi id.-* v. a. To bring forth children. 

Whilst ye in durance dwqjt, ye to me gave , • 

A little riayde, the which ye chtided tho:, 

The same again if now ye list to have. 

The same is yonder lady, whom High God did save. _ 

4 . SjKnscr, F. Q. vi. xii. 17. 

An hundred plants beside, e’en in his sight, 

Chtided an hundred nymphs. ^ Fairftu , Tasso, xviii. »6. 

Chi'ldbearing. n. r. [froih child and bear.'] The 
act of bearing children. - 

•. To thee. 

Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 

And, bringing forth, soon recompens’d with joy, 
fruit of thy womb., Milton, P. L. 

The timorotjs ana Irresolute Sylvia has demurAd ’till she is 
past childbcaridg. Addison. 

Cui'lopeo. n, s. [from child and bed.] The state of 

a woman bringing a child, or Being in labour. 

The funerals of Prince Arthur, and of Queen Elizabeth, who 
died in childbed in the Tower. • Paeon. 

Pure, as when wash’d from spot of childbed stain. 

• 'Milton, Sonne?. 

Y«t these, tho’ poor.rfhe pnin of childbed bear. Dri/den. 

Let no one be actually married, ’till she hath the childbed 
pHlows. Spectator. 

Women in childbed are iu the ease of persons wounded. 

Jrbutjuot on Diet. 


Their lore in early infancy began. 

And rose as childhood ripen’d into man. Dry den. 

Ciii'ldish.*!* adj. [Snx.,cilbirc.] 

1. Having the qualities of a child; trifling; ignorant; 
simple. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning iuid 
almost childish: then its youtb, when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile. Bacon, Essay*. 

2 . Becoming only children; trifling; puqrile. 

Musidorui being elder by three or four years, there was taken 

away theoccasion of childish contentions. Sidney, 

The lion’s whelps she saw how he did bear, 

And lull in rugged arms witliouten childish fear. Spenser, F. Q. 

When I was ye( a child, no childish play . 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know. Milton, P. R. 

The fathers looked on the worship of images as the most 
silly and childish thing in the would. StiUiitgftect. 

One that hath newly team’d to speakfmd'go,* 

Loves childish plays. * 4 Roscommon. 

They have spoiled the walls with childish sentences, that 
consist often in a jingle of words. Addison on Italy.- 

By conversation jjnc childish humours of their younger days 
might be worn out. Arhuthnot, Hist, of J. Bull . 

Childishly, adv. [from childish.] I11 a childish 
trifltng way; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was spread, who hud so 
rashly and childishly ejected him. Hooker. 

Some men are of excellent judgement in their own profes¬ 
sions, but childishly unskilful in any thing besides. Hayward. 

Chii.dishmi'ndedness.# n.s. [from childish and 


Chi'idbiiith. n. s. [from child and birth.] Travail; 
labour; the time df bringing forth; the act of 
bringing forth. 

The mother of Pvrocles, after her childbirth, died. Sidney. 

A kernel void ot any taste, but not so of virtue, especially 
for women travailing in childbirth. ('arcin’s Survey. 

In the whole sex of women, God hath decreed the sharpest 
pains of childbirth; to shew, that there is no state exempt from 
sorrow. Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. • 

He to his wife, before the time assign’ll 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly spoke his mind. Hryden. 

Chi'lued. adj. [from child.] Furnished with a child. 
How light and portable my pain seems now. 

When that which mokes me bend, makes the king bow; 

He childcd, as I father’d. Shpkspcarc, 1 C. Lear. 

Chi'ldermas DAY.'f [Sax. cilbamajje-har^.] 

The day of the week, throughout the year, an¬ 
swering to the day on which the feast of the holy 
Innocents is solemnized, which weak and supersti¬ 
tious persons think an unlucky day. 

To talk of hares, or such uncouth tilings, proves as ominous 
to the. fisherman, ns the beginning of a voyage on the day w hen 
childermas day fell, doth to the mariner. Carcw., 

Ohi'l'dhood. 11. s. [from child, cdbhob, Sax.] 

1. The state of children j^or, the time in which we 

arc children: it includes infancy, but is continued 
to puberty*' • 

Now I have stain’d the Mdhnoi of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Shakspcarc. 

The sons of lords and gentlemen should be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Spenser on Ireland, 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. Milton, P. R. 

The same authority that thS actions of a man have with us 
in our childhood, the same, in every period of life, lias the 
practice of all whom we regard os our superiours. Rogers. • 

2. The time of life between infancy and puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nourishing ali¬ 
ment. ’ , Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The propertftt oF a chHd. 


mind.] Triflingness. 

I have somewhat of the French; I love birds, as the king 
docs; and have some childishmindedness wherein we shall con- 
sent. Bacon, 

Ciii'ldish ness. "I* n. s. [from childish.] 

1. Puerility; triflingness; state of a child. 

Last scene of ali] 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 

i*j Itaksjieare, As you Like it. 
The actions of childishness, and unfashionable carriage, time 
and age will of itself be sure to reform. Locke. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of the super¬ 
stition, credulity, and childishness of the Koman cat bo lick 
jeiigion. " Addison on Italy. 

2 . Harmlessness. 

Speak thou, bov; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. Shakspcarc. 

Chi'ldi.ess.'I' adj. [from child.] Without children ; 
without offspring. 

As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy mother 
be childless among women. 1 Samuel, xv. 33. 

• A man shall see tile noblest works oniybimdntion- have pro¬ 
ceeded from childless men; which have sought to express the 
images of their minds, where those of their bodies have failed: 
so the care of posterity is most in them that have no posterity. 

Bacon, Essays. 

Childless thou art, childless remain ; $0 death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut. . Milton, P.L. 

She can give the reason why one died childless. f Spectator. 
So the sad nightingale, when childless made 
By some rough swain, that steals her young away. * 

Ld. Mule rave, Virg.'Qeorgsiv. 

Chi'ldlike. adj. [from child and like.] Becoming or 
beseemipg a child. 

Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her that 
hath moretymn motherly care. 'Hooker. 

I thought the remnajjt of mine age 
• Should have been cherish’d by her childlike duty. Shakspcarc. 
Chi'ldly.# adj. [from child.] Likeachikl. Notilt 
use. 

' In childly wye on her [he] gan to smyte. 

Lidgate, Fall of Princes, ii. 1:, 
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Chiliad, n. s. [from y^iXiotf.] A thousand ; a collec¬ 
tion or sum containing a thousand. 

We moke cycles and periods of yean; as decads, centuries; 
chiliads, for the use of computation in history. Holder. 

Chilia'edron. n. s. [from x **‘«0 A figure of a 
thousand sides. • ‘ 

In a man, who speaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thou¬ 
sand sides, the idea of the figure" may be very confused, though 
that of the number be very distinct. Locke. 

Chj'liauch.# n. s. [x**»f PX’lfO A commander of a 

thousand. ■ Coles, ank Blount. 

Chi'liast.# n. s. [x*>-iariif.] One of the sect of the 
millonarians. 

To reign with Christ a 1000 years before the ending of the 
world, was the old errour of the chiliasts. 

Pagin' i Ilerrsiography, p. jo. 
This imposture was put upon us by the Hellenists, those 
among them who affected that ancient heresy of the chiliasls. 

.«! Gregory's Posthuma, p. 115. 

Cuili fa'cti VE.'f"' adj. [irom chile , or rather chyle. 

■ This word and the two following should be written 
tdiylifactive, chylifacUny, and eUnification. That 

which makes chile. 

Whether this be not effected by Some way of corrosion n rather 
than any proper digestion, chilifactive mutation, or alimrntal 
conversion. - Brauin, t'idg. Urn. 

Chilifa'ctohy. adj. [from chile.'] That which has 
the quality of making chile. ' 

We should rather rely upon a rhili/actory menstruum, or 
digestive preparation drawn irom species or individuals, whose 
stomachs peculiarly dissolve lapideous bodies. lirowi.. 

Chilifica'tion. 11. s. [from chile.] The act of making 
chile. 

Nor will we affirm that iron is indigested in the stomach of 
the ostrich j but we suspect this effect to proceod not from 
any liquid reduction, or Undence to ckyhjicatitm, by the power 
of natural heat. Brown, I'ulg. Err. 

CHILL.'}' adj. [cele, Sax. kyla, Su. cold.] 

1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants 1 save from nightly ill, 

Of noisora winds, and blasting vapours chill. Mil/on, Arcades. 

2 . Cold; having the sensation of cold; shivering with 
cold. 

My heart, and my chill reins, freeze with despair. Howe. 

3. Dull; net warm; not forward: as, a chill recep¬ 
tion. 

4. Depressed; dejected; discouraged. 

5. Unaffectionate; cold of temper. 1 

Chill. ». s. [from the adjective.] Chilnessj'cold. 

I very well know one to have a sort of chill about his pric- 
cordia and head. ^ Derham, Physico-Thealogy. 

To Chili., p. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To Hiake cold. 

Age has not yet 

So shrunk my sinews, or so chill'd my veins. 

But conscious virtue in my breast remains. Dry den. 

Heat buyns his rise, frost chills his setting beams. 

And vex the world with opposite extremes. Creech. 

Each changing season does its poison bring; 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blast the spring. Prior. 

Now no more the drnm 

Provokes to arms f or trumpet’s clangor shrill K 

Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. • Philips. 

2. To depress ; to de ject ; to discourage. & 

Every thought on God chills the gaiety of hif spirits, and 
•wakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers. 

3. To blast with cold. ” , 

The fruits perish on the ground,’ 

Or noon deopy, by mows immod’rate chill’d, 

By winds are jdasted, or by lightning kill’d, f Bladtmre, 

■ V \ 
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[from chilly.] 


A sensation of 


Chi'lliness. n . s . 

Shivering cold. 

If the patient survives three days, the acuteness of the pain 
abates, and a chilliness or shivering affects the body. 

•. ’ , - Arhuthnol. 

Ciii / LLY.-j' adj: [from chill.] Somewhat cold. 

Their winters arc* for the most part' sharper than’ours- 

perchance by vicinity to the chilly tops of the Alps. 

Wotton, Item., p. 4 j 1, 

A chilly sweat bedews , 

My shuddering limbs. ' Philips. 

Chi'lly.# adv. Coldlj. 1 Sherwood. 

Chi'lness. n. s. [from chill.] Coldness; want of 
warmth. 

If you come out of tke sun suddenly iuto a shade, there 
followeth a chi!ness or shivering in all the body.’ • Baum. 

This, while lie thinks, he lilts aloft his dart, 

A gen’rous.chilncss seizes ev’ry part, 0*' 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. 

Drt/dcn. 

Ciiimb. n. s. [time, Dut.] The end of a barrel or tub. 
ClllMK.t «. •*. [The original of this world is 
doubtful. Junius and Minsheu suppose it cor¬ 
rupted from clmbali Skinner from gamine, or gamut; 

.. Hensbaw from chiamare, to call, because the chime 
culls to church. Perhaps it i» only softened from 
rhirme, or churmr, an old word for the sound of 
many voices, or instruments making a noise to¬ 
gether. But Mr. II. Tooke asks where this old 
word, chirm, is to be found. I am surprised that 
it escaped his researches. See To Chirm.] 

1. The consonant or harmonick sound of many cor¬ 
respondent instruments. 

Hang our shaggy thighs with belb; 

That, as we do strike a tunc. 

In our dance, shall make a chime. B. Jonson. 

The sonnd 

Of instruments, that made melodious chime. 

Was heard, of harp ami organ. MiUon, P. L. 

Love virtue, she alone is free; 

She ean teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime. - Milton, Cmwu 

2. The correspondence of sound. 

Love first invented verse, and form’d the rhime, 

The motion measur’d, harmoniz’d the chime. Drydcn. 

3. The sound of bells, not rung by ropes, but struck 
with hammers. In this sense it is always used in the 

■ plural, chimes. 

We. have heard the chimes at midnight. Shnhpeare. 

4. The correspondence of proportion or relation. 

The conceptions of thing* are placed in their several de¬ 
grees of similitude; as in several proportions, one to another: 
m which harmonious chimes, the voice of reason' is often * 
w, drowned. Crew's Cosmol, 

To Chime, v.ti. [from the noun.] ■ . , 

1. To sound in harmony orconsontfhce. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime. 

Or bring the sum of Gallia’s loss to rhime, 

‘Vis mighty hard. V Prior. 

2. To correspond in relation or proportion. 

Father and son, husband and wife, and such other corre¬ 
lative terms, do belong one to another; and through custom, 
do readily chime, and answer pne another,ijn people’s memo¬ 
ries. •. „ . *' ■ Locke. 

*3. To agree; to fall in wiinT 

He not only sat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the discourse. Arbuthnpt, Hist, of J. Boll. 
'4. To suit with; to agree. 

Any sect, whose reoMmingt, interpretation, and language, I 
have been used to, course, poke all chime that way; 

and make another, a«d perhaps the gemqne meaning of the 
. author, seem harsh, strange 404 uncouth.to me, Loeho, 
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5. To jin tie; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’ain forc’d to chime. 

And, wanting strength to rise, descend to rhime. Smith. 

To Chime, v. a. 

1. Totnove, or strike, or cause to sourid harmonically, 

or with just consonancy, ‘ ¥ 

Wirh lifted arms they order ev*ry blow, 

And chime their sounding hammers in a row: 

With labour’d anvils yEtna groans below. Dry dev, Georg. 

2. To strike alaell with a hammer. 

Chi'meiu# «. s. [from eAim^] He who chimes the 
hells. ,.• \ * Sherwood. 

CHIME'RA. n. s. [Chimecra, Lat.] A vain and 
wild fancy, as remote fron^reality us the existence 
of the poetftal chimera, a monster feigned to have 
the head of A' lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail 
of a dragon. * • 

lu short, the force of dreams is of a piece, 

Chimerat all; and more absurd, or less. Dry den, Fahlet. 

No body Joins the voice of a sheep with the shnp! of a horse, • 
to be the complex ideas of any rearsubstances, unless he has 
a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his discourse with 
unintelligible words. Locke. 

Chimk're.# ,n. s. [Ital. ciamare , old % Fr. chamarre. 
Drydcn Jwrites the word simar, of symar, which 
Dr. Johnson lias Mcfincd “ a woman’s robe;” anil 
Henry Wharton, the eminent antiquary, samarra, 
but not in Dr. Johnson’s limited and imperfect 
meaning. Sec Simar. This variation of orthogra¬ 
phy arises, perhaps, from imitating the Dutch word 
samare, the. Span. Sumatra, or the Goth, samaria 
the last of which denotes the priestly gown; us 
chimerr , in.sopje degree, is used by us. j A robe. 

The chimerr [is] the upper robe, to which the lawn sleeves 
are generally si wed ; which before and after the reformation, 
till Queen .Elisabeth’s time, was always of scarlet silk; but 
Bishop Hooper scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at 
the colour otit; as too light and gay for the episcopal gravity,' 
it was changed for u ihimcre of black satin. 

• Wheatley on the Comm. Prayer, ii. j 4. 

Chimv/ricauT ad). [old Fr. chinierique .] Imagi¬ 
nary ; fanciful; wildly, vainly, or fantastically con¬ 
ceived} fantastick. 

As if the solemnity of this vow had never lmd beginning! 
Chimerical fancies, fit for a shorn head. 

• lip. Hall, Honour 0/the Married Clergy, p. gt2. 
Notwithstanding the fineness of this allegory may atone 
for it ia some measure, I cannot think that persons of such a 
chimerical existence arc proper actors in 1U1 epic poem. 

Spectator. 

Chime'iucai.lv. ' adv. [from chimerical.] Vainly; 
wildly; fantastically. 

To Chi'meriz#.# v. w. [from chimera.'] To emff- 
tafn wild fancies. Not in use. 

What &re 4 H’these bitt jgfhistical drenms and chimerizing 
ideas pf shallow imaginati“jcholars ? 

ll-ansl.of Boccalini, (16*6.) p ai6. 

Chi'minage. n. s. [from chemitt, an old law word 
for a road.] A toll for passage through a forest. 

Vowel. 

CHI'MNEYvf «. {cheminee, French, from the 
Lat. caminus, which otlso figuratively denote Jir^, 
"Wicliffe employs chimitey, where the later transla¬ 
tions employ furnace, “ And they schulcn send 
hem, into the chimney of fier; there sehal b8# 
wepying and beting togidre of teeth. St, Matt, xiii.] 
1. Tne passage thrfugh which t|te junoke ascends from 
the fire in tr tv^ouse. •> 

Chhnmes, wfA’scorn, rejecting smoke. Swift. 
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2. The turret raised above the roof of the house, for 
conveyance of the smoke. 

The night has been unruly: where we lay, 

Ou>- ehrnwet were blown down. Shaktpeare. 

3. The fireplace. 

* The chimnei/ 

Is south the chamber; and the cliinmeypiecc. 

Chaste Dian bathing; Shaktpeare, Cumbeline. 

I lie fire which t.hc Chaldeans worshipped tor a god, is crept 
into every man’s chimney. * Ralegh, Hitt. 

Low tJffiees, which some neighbours hardlv think it worth 
stirring from their chimney sides to obtain. Sun/I on Sac. Tctt. 

Chimney-corner.'}- n.s. [from chimnei/ anil corner."] 
The fireside > the scat on each end of the fire-grate; 
usually noted in proverbial language for being the 
place of idlers. 

Yet some old *nen 

Tell storifts of you in their chimney-cornep.'” Denham. 

Perhaps he had it from an old won 4 (k in a chimney-corner, 
or out of a romance. LctlitPt Shor & Method with the Death. 

Chi'mney-monky.* Hearth-money, or a tax im¬ 
posed by statute, in Charles the 4 tccoti<i’s time, on 
fire-hearths and stoves in houses; add abolished in 
thg first year of WiHiam and Mary. 

Chi'mneypiece. n.s. [from chimney and piece.] The 
ornamental piece of wood, or stone, that is set round 
the fireplace. . 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and chinmcypiccet 
with a clout dipt in grease. Swift. 

Chimneysweeper, n. s. [from chimnty find sweeper.] 

1. One whose trade it is to clean foul chimnies of 
soot. 

To look like her, aT&chimncysweepers black: 

And since her time are colliers counted bright. Shaktpeare. 

The little chimneysweeper skulks along, 

And marks with sooty stains the heedless throng. Gay. 

Even lying Ned the chimneysweeper of Savoy and Tom the 
Portugal dustman, put in tlleir claims. Arbulk not, 

2 . It is used proverbially for one of a mean and vile 
occupation. 

Golden lads and girls, all must. 

As chimneys weepers, come to dust. Shaktpeare. 

Ciii'mn bytop. n.s. [from chimney and l°P-} The 

• summit of a chimney. 

Many a time and oft 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements,^ 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops. 

Shahspeare, Jid. Gretar. 

0111511.'}- n.s. [cmne, Sajc. kina, Germ, from the 
Go^h. kinnus, kimt. It may be curious to add, that 
the Tors. chynoscr is the chin. Sec Sir T. Herbert’s 

• Travels, p. 316 .] The part of jhc face beneath the 
under lip. • 

But nil the words I could get of her, was wry higher waist, 
anil thru-ting out her chin. Sidney. 

With his amazonhm chi t he drove 
The bristled lips before him. Shaktpeare. 

He rais’d his hardy head, which sank again, > 

And, sinking oa his bosom, knock’d his rhm. f Drydcn. 

Chi'nnkd.* adj. [ from chin.] Used in composition 
for having a long or.short chin; “ long-chinned.” 

Kersey. 

kCm'NA. n. s. [from China , the country where*it is 
made.*] China ware; porcelain; g, spyctes of 
* vcsselsnnade in Chinn, dimly transparent, portak- 
Ing of the qualities of earth and glass. They are 
made by mingling kinds of earth, of which one 
easily vitrifies; the other resists a very strong heat: 
when the vitrifiable earth is melted into glass, they 
are completely burnt. 
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ftnloni, vapours, or sinafl-pox, above them all, 

Aiiil mistress of herself, tho’ rhina fall. Pope. 

,' After supper,' carry your plate and china together,, in tho. 

same basket. * •Swri/J!.' 5 

Chi'na-orange. n. s. [from China anttorfrngftj The 
sweet orange; brought originallyfrom Cmnn. 

Not many years lias tnc Chiatk-mingi’ihe^h propagated in " 
Portugal ami Spain. * j; ' Mortimer f t Ilutibandry. 

Cm 'n a-root. n. s. [from C/ir»|jy&d root.'] A medi¬ 
cinal rooty* brought originaJijfu'bm China. 

Ch I'NcouaH.'f* n. s\ [gprlwtps more properly kincough, 
from Hncken , to pant, Dutch, and cough ; Goth, and 
Su. kikneu to have the respiration interrupted. 
Kersey,?# I(«i 702, calls it the “ chinc-cmgh, vulgo 
chiu-caigfk”] - A violent and convulsive cough, to 
which children are subject. 

- It shall ne’er be said in our country 
Thou dy’dst o’tfr rhm<ough. JBcaum. and At. Bandura. 

\ have obswvodwt chincough, coavpliciited with an inter, 
mitfiug fever.' » Flot/er on the Humours. 

. chine, n.s. ftrscJiinc, Fr, schiena, Ital. spina, Lat. 

cein, At#.] .* • 

’ 1. Tilt! Jjie back, in which the spine or back¬ 
bone is fount!;? * r 

• She stroke JgUn suck a blow upon his chine , that she opened 
all hit body. *£■' , Sidney. 

'He presents her with thtltuaky head, 

, Ar 4 chine, with rising bristles roughly'spread. Dry den. 

' '• i. ^Apiece of the back of an animal. 

Cut bu^ tiro burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
sleep. Shakspeare. 

:, tBgjufiS Mllcdi eight fat hogs for this season, and he had dealt 

■ hbout fiis cfiisut very liberally amongst his neighbours. 

• ' ■ j t ^ Sped a tor. 

To Chine, v.a. [from the noun. Fr. cschiner, 

; to-chinr, tdfijmde, or Weak the back of.” Cot- 

■ grave.] To cut into thiiies. 

' - He (hat in ratline did chine the long rib’d Apenninc. Drylcn. 

Cm'KSft# at\j. [From chine.'] Relating to the back. 

■* Same hjnd, that, like aViothcr Milo, [can] bear quarters of 
malt upon his back, and sing with it; thrill all day, and in the 
evening in his stockings strike up a hornpipe: Thc.>e be they, 
these btccUehined rascals. Bcautc. and FI. Scornful Lady. 

CaraTE'sE.# ft. s. Used elliplically for the language 
of theypfeople of Cliina; and for the people them- 
,* aelvee^ hqgipg, in our language, for its jilural, 
..Chineses, a circumstance which requires to be 
noticed. 

, The Chineses are no.quarjellcrs, albeit voluptuous. > 

j ,. Sir T. Herbert, Tiao.'V. 364. 

' •" ~ The barren jilniris 

(if^wneana,. where Chineses drive 

.W 5 u^,-sails and wind their cany waggons light. Milton, P. L. 

11. s. [perhaps a corruption of channel ; 
wlnfh'^nd.ced the passage in Donne illustrates.] 

/ GtnVei, free from dirt It is yet u local word. 

Jn the superficies whereof was represented in a fair work the 
Bood Meander, running with his returns and windings; in the 
, channel of vtjueh, one might see a splendour of gracious stones, 

■- repjfessntifig nis rolling waves; which e/'iiisfo wa# of cnrbiuicles, 
4 to*alds,’agqt)M, and: aH.othcr sorts of precious stones, spark- 
linguatheirngiifeUutre, Xfnpmtjfist. of'lSeSepfuetgiiit, p.ji. 

CHjNK.’fc. £ to gajfc, Sax.] A small aper- J. 

tore longwise; -an opening or gap between the parts 
of any thing. - : V / '$ 

Pynwam #hd Thinby did talk through the chink of a walta* 

- , “A atskipcare, Midi. N. Dreg*: 

e " , %4'tko have- beds. i&Ap: V* aaointufr the qfriu/st-of 
' like. 4,’ jfaonjhfaf.J&r. 

T“y&# have no epiglottis, yet they, So contact the. 

. dff their laritvx,’ m to present the adptiwion bf’wet or-- 

'« 4 Q 5 tijp 8 »> teA Bnjjtrn f Fltig..JSrr, 
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Other .Intentions* false; ami absurd, that are like so many 
chfnlu and holes to mieover the rottenness of tliewholefubrick. 
. \ i\ > - tlovlh. 

In vain she search’d each cranny of the bouse, 

Each gaping clurds, impervious to g Infuse. Swift. 

To. (jjbrtNK, thrived by Skinner'from the 

souhd.^ To shak# a aotu&t .]/-■* 

He rhivtkt his nurse^ ahd tslltes.his spat of ttsfm ^ le, 

. k With ready, quills the dediclators'tyit. - fope 00 md. 

To Chink* v. n. To sound by stnkjKg tMtelk' 

Lord Strutt’s money shines as bright, aiul dinhe os as 
’squire South’s. 1 /hbri/hnot, Ilist.of J.BuU. 

When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’* hoards. 

And A twill’s self was drain’d of ail his hoards. f-Swij/l. 

To CHINK.# v.a. Q 3 ax. email.] Tohyeak into 
apertures or chinks. “ To be cA/w^«^rpr«ninctl." 
Ihdoct. “ To chink or chap, as the ndtlft wind 
does, the'face.” Cotgrave in V. tfkreer, - - 

The surface, which is the skin of that great body, is chopped, 
and chinked with drought, and burnt up with beat. 

, Srasowme Serm. p. Ij. 

Zb Chink.* v. n. To open, or gape] as, “ the 
boat chinkcth.” ^ Barret. 

Chj'nky. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; gaping; 
'opening intis narrow clefts. vfc 

But plaistcr thou the chinhy hives with clMt, ffrydUO, Pp'gil. 
Grimalkin, to domcstick Vermin syorn IS? 

An everhisting foo, with watchful eye ,‘s ■&'*- 

Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinhy gap, v • '* 

Psotcmling her fell claws, to thoughtless nilCo 
Sure ruin. " fh 


Poem*, 

Chints. 71. s. Clontb of coltop made in India, and 
printed with colours. * ’ v 

Let a charming chints, and Brussels luce, 

Wrapiny cold limbs, and shade my I’feles^JiceiS^ Pope. 

Cin'orriNE.'l' n. s. [from c/uipitt, Spiui'. often written 
chapitt, or chopin, in our own languagCj] A high 
shoe, formerly worn by ladies. ^ 

Your ladyship is nearer neav&n than whehTsaw you last, 
by the altitude of a chioppine. ^ Shakspeare. 

’ Nor ar&thosc short-logged ladies thought leafeodly, who fly 
to chapmen. lip. Taylor, Artjfjf^jfaidsom, p. 60. 

The queen of Spain took off one of her chapinlf- yd ewWted 
Olivarez about the noddle with it, because he Red accompanied 
the king to a lady of pleasure. HoitudVl faB- ii.43. 

The woman was a giantess, and yet walked olwjp* in chictp- 
pines. * f’ ** Conley. 

To Chip. t>. a. [probably corruptetHfi(jm fAojraL^To 
ctxt into small pieces; to diminish, by cuttaij^W^y 
a little at a time. 1 :(r 

His mangled myrmidons _ ’ 

Noseless, handies, hackt and chipt come tD him, 

t Shakspcaiv, ’Frpil, npd Cress. 


Tilecritick strikes out all. 


> an hum-in figure. 


Crying on Hector. 

'I’o return to our statue in the block" pf igarHfe, w.cr see it 
'sometimes only begun to be chipped; sSmi 
and just sketched into an ' 


.snotju. 
aw crust. ** 
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And ’tis cv’n so the butler 

Indnstr 

Taftght^him to chip the wood, and hew thy sli 
CHIP, Cheat, Chipping, in the-nata^ ol^ 
imply a market; from the Sax. cypppH, c§’a r 


• ’ * 

S i Chit.# ». n. [Dutch tft 

cldsc.3 To break, or cnjK .^jL 
chip, wheef the Wi-^dracks' 

( 1 nortlv country GWle/, Po 

use the phEase, ( peahLng.].h 
.or. theThfeakin, 

1. A in^trumen 
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As child r<m be as it were chippe* liewc^freill their parents* 
*p nre otterthings when they are disjoined one el' them froiA 
.whither, ' .Ii.vp.is. of SoMtunt's Song, (xjfSj.) p. »3*. 

Cucumbers do extremely affect moisture, and over-drink 
, themselves, whichrclmlF qr chip* forlriddetft. • ■ 'Bacon, 

rale iron swim, hot by mtl%al power.* 

’ 'ifVrt, .* g ./?** 1 • BpWdptor. 

' j* ' & 2 %s The sfraw -was laid below'; ' • " 

Qfempt mfd serewood was.th&Kceoniti row. Dryden, Fables, 
it- Aifetpoll piece, ijo\y£Vcrir|iadc. 4 ' 

.' r ’^8‘*iih»g**esd?lies in The vein in lumps wrecked, in an 
irregular aiauiicr, aftitaiig clay, soar, mid chips of stone. 

' ,4 *“ ’ v * * Woodward. 

Cuju-axv:.* it. $. A chip-art .or onc-handcd plnne- 
aafo, whefetritU carpenter* how their timber smooth. 

. ' '% Uuloef, anj Col grave in V. Aisceau. 
CHi'pyiN<s.+' j*’. s, [from To chip .] A fragment cut 

you were one could keep • 
tery-hatch still loek’d and save the chipping*. 

0 U. Jonson, Alchemist. 

They4.uyg their land with the chipping* of a*sort of soft* 
’ stone.' ' ’ Mortimer , Husbandry. 

The chipping.': and filings of these jewels, could they he pre¬ 
served, fire of wore value than the whole mass of ordinary 
Uiithours.sJ^ . Felton on the C/assleks. 

ClllRA'mU.* n. a. [Lat. anti Tr % thiragrr, from 
the Hr. yu&hc Isanti, and uygc; inert .] The gout 
in the li^fcKw%uly. 

CitHtA'diiie^l,,, at//. [chiragra, I .at.] Having the 

gout, in the hand; subject to the gout yi the hand. 

ChirJ^ticdl persons do suffer in the iiiigir 11s well ns in the 
rest, mid snuiqdiiies firjt of all. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

To (‘H 1 RK.% v. w. * [Tout, circlen , to chirp; and 
perhaps okirkis our true word for chirp ; which is 
hardly a contraction of cheer up, as Dr. Johnson 
supposes; but rather a corruption of chirk. Dr. 
Janiidsp&hfts connected chirp with cheep or chepr, 
to peep ^Sfc‘«ry as yo&ng birds in the nest; and in 
his ilinstuftion of chirk, which ho defines only “ to 
iriakc fl fflWtitig noise,” has overlooked .the use of 
the wpm fllfchnucer, where it expresses the brisk 
or checm|| noise of the bird, n$t the puling of it 
in thftriU'st .] 1 To chirp. 

This ftpre uriseth up lid curtislv, • 

And hjr embraceth in his armes ifarrowe, 

And Msseth hir '*wctc, and chirkcth as a sparrowe 
w: **fejiis lippcsl Chant er, Soinpnour's Tale. 

Tilth.# r. h. [IJuloet, noticing this old verb, 
nays “ to chirme, or to chur, as birds do, T,at. 
gfa 8 rio ”' howeyer, is to gaggle or cackle. 

Ifcitf or chine, is |p coo. See To 

sibly it may mean, generally, to sing, 

; which I bring seems lo shew; flat. 

- chtnin, ■ and Sax. cipm, a 
f* The Dutch verb kemien, to 
hardly applicable to this sense.] To 
third. -> * 

l)irdR»»ri»f* as it is whistled to. 

,g, .. Wodrocphc's Fr. 6>. (1613.} p. 505. 

[Y.uchirographe, from chiro- 
erttvhiki “ double jjfc ftiie:- d'un acte pasj^^ijteg 
‘plusleUtr , 1 perscwites^p^. 1200.” Lacorafye" IJE 
chtlfag&aphnm, from vdg. the hand, and ygifto ,-to 
1 & \ ■*' 

rly, 1 ft.deed*; re^uiraijr^ft>unt« 
and cut &ch< 


party ; which see, 

VQL. I. .'I 
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2 . Formerly also; a fine: a phrase still preserved in 
the office of the chirdgraphcr in the common pleas. 
CmitoGitAniEK^J- n. ;. [from chirograph.] He that 
exercises or; professes’the art or business of writing; 
and* by way 1 of distinction, the officer in the Com¬ 
mon ple.isavho engrosses fines. ? **’ 

Thus passeth it froiii.ihis' office to the ehirogrnpher’f., to be 
engrossed. Bacon, Office of Alienation. 

Canto ciR.u’insT. lie 'A. [ Sec CuiHoiiKAPHKn.] ITiis 
wordy* usedjin thclollowiug passage,'4 think im¬ 
properly. firo one that tclfsfortunes, by examining 
the hand: the true word is chirosophist, or chiro¬ 
mancer. # 

bet the pbisiogdomists examine his features; fet the rlnro- 
graphisti behold liis palm; but, above a|^ kt ‘Ml comull for 
the calculation of his nativity. MutOnot, < n Pope. 

^HiitoV.nAPiiy. n. s. [See Cumoa^APHen.] The 
art of writing, ^ , „ 

Cnino'LOGv.# n.s .f Fr. chifologie } cir.Ve and toife;.] 
What we now call, talking by lhc*hand. „ « 

Chriro/ogy is interpretation by the transient motions of the ' 
fingers; which, <#T all other ways of iutf^precltion, come* 
nearest to that of the tongue. m ;y* *> ■ ' 

Jitdgarno, TJtaf and On mb Man’s T;i/<fr,(Ox. 1680.) Introd. 

Ciir ro.mancf.Ii. it. s. [See CimtOMANcy.] One that 
foretells future events bj inspecting the hand. 

The middle sort, who have normuch to spare, 

To chiromancers’ cheaper art repair, 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more faiK 

TBudeit, Jjtvenal. 

Ciu'romancy.'I* v. s. [Fr. chiromanctc, the 

hand, and petvh;, a prophet,^ Thwart of fore¬ 
telling the events^f life, by inspecting Ute hand. 
Soinelinios written chiromattty. 

There is not much cotiMcler&ltlc in that doctrine of chiro¬ 
mancy that spots hi the top oS the nail9^,do signify,thing* 
past; in the middle, things present; and at tjife'bottoin, events 
to come. Biown, I'ulg, Err. 

Other signs [of melancholy] there arc taken from jsnysiog. 
noniv, metoposcopy, chiromancy. * Burton, Anal, of Mu. p. jt. ■ 
The thumb, in chiromanty, w’c give Venus, f 

B. Jon ton ^ Alchemist. 

To CHIRP.^ t>. n. [perhaps contractfifWroin cheer 
, up s and the Dutch have cite ken. Tlx. Johnson 
says; but the etymology is more fully.Tsfiewivih To 
chirk, which silences the supposition '*>£'' Cheer up.2 
To make a cheerful noise; as birds, when they 
call without singing. 

Site chirping run, he pccping^cw away. Sidney. 

And.think. he, that the chirping #f a wren 
Can chase away the first eoncerfW sound ? Sfcaftspetre. 

. How cheerfully do these littl^ birds chirp, and sing, out of 
the natural joy they conceive at the approach of the sun. 

' Bp. Hall, Occ, Mddit. 36. 

No chirping lark the welkin sheen invoke?. Gav, Pastoral*. 

* The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family round, Thomson, Spring. 

•To CiniiP. v. a. [This seems apparently corrupted 
from cJieer^uji.] To make cheerful. / 

Let no sober bigot here think it a sin, ' , , 

To. push on the chirping and nmderatc bottle. * ' Jenson, 

Sir Balaam now, he lw ljlre other folksj| 

He takes his chirping pint^hc cracks bkp^kes. Fope. 

Chiri>. n.s. [from the verb.]. Tfie yolcCio£. birtfs^ir 
pi sects. * --y.". ; 

wic WimJj over us whisper’d, flocks l>v tij did BiWh '' 
m ‘ %nd chirp went the gras^jppp ' ^ • 

Chi'rper. n. s. [fro|i iki) 

Sthat ie chearfol. 
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a.w] n. s* L^wn j-The gtjfttle noise 
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T.tt the songs he loud and cheerful, and not chirp,■igt or 
puling*. ' Bacon, 

To C ifiRRi:. v. ii. [ceoptan, Sax.] Sec Churme. 

To coo as a pigeon. , 7 unius. 

ClIllvL TUlKON. }' ?i. s. [old Fr. chirurgien, Gr. 
yjlnovoyQr, from x*l§, the hand, and iqyov, work.] 
Out; that cures ailments, not by internal medicines, 
but outward applications. It inflow generally pro¬ 
nounced, and by many ^rltten, surgeon. Dr. 
Johnson says. Surge?#, it must be, lidded, was the 
old wortl; and not modern, as T)r. Johnson’s 
remark insinuates. 

Thou art surgyoi, that cr.rcth ^mtic dtedl^. 

Old Moral,t,/ of Every Man. 

When a imm’s wound* < e;i-c to smart, only because he has 
lost hi, fl-cJiiu'. the} arc ncMrthcIess mortal, for his not seeing 
' hi 1 - need of a chirurycon. .» South , .NVv ntwtS.*' 

Ciniiu'ur.KRY.'f- Mfc. The art of curing by external 
applications.' This is ' called * Surgery, [old Fr. 
chintrgir.] 

(Iviuvia having skill in c/iirurgcr,/, an art in those days much 
esteemed. ~ Subic,/. 

Nature could dOnothing in her ease without the help of 
chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious flesh, and making way 
to pull out the rottciyboucs. H r isr,nan. 

('HiRU / itGH’Ar..*j~ ■) adj. ^ [old Fr. chinirgial.] See 
Cuiru'iuuck. y i-’jnRlIUUEOi^. 

1. Having qualities useful in outward applications to 
hurts. 

As to die rnirurgicril or pliisie.il \irtucs of wax, it is 
reckoned a mean between hot and cold. Morlim, i. 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

In the M.irchntmt’s second tale, djlliistorv of I5cr\ n, filsrli 
ascribed to Chancer, a chirurgical operation of changing (yes 
is partly performed by the assistance of the on nil science - 
■iY-trlnn, /lift. if Bug. Pm 1 . i. 44 
-5. Manual in general, consisting in operations of the 
hand. This sense, though the lirst, according to 
etymology, is now scarce tbuml. 

The ckirurgir.i! or manual part doth refer to the making in¬ 
struments, and exercising particular experiments. IVM-iui. 

Cl il'SEL.’f- 41.s. [nV’fflt. Fr.: ital. / is, Ho, of scission, 
Lat.] An instrument with which wood or stone is 
pared away. 

What fine chisel 

Could ever yet cat breath? Let no man mock me, 

For 1 will kiss her. Stwhsprare. 

There is Mich a seeming softness in the limbs, as if not a 
chisel had hewed tlif.v. out (K stone, but a pencil laid 1 drawn 
and streaked them in ul. ^ .Urhil.rlurr. 

Imperfect shapes; in marble such arc seen, 

When the rude rhiui docs the man begin. Drydci. 

To Chi sel.*}' v. affront the noun. Fr. cisc/cr.'} 

To cut with a chisel. 

A grace fstep] there was, yehesyld all of stone 
Out of the rock. 

Hawes, Hist. „f (Ira,mdc Amours, (JSSf.j th. 

CHIT.*}' itiA?. [according to Dr. Hiches, from kind. 
Germ, chad ; perhaps from chico, little, Span. 

To this etymology, giv*n by Dr. Johnson, it may 
be added, that thgL(lwtu’f petdjhor d/ilck- pea, is called 
a. chit. See ShCTwootl’s Diet. 1632. Citto is an J r 
Italian word, addressed to children in order fo 
make thetn hold their pcace ? when noisy. ^Florio^ 
Ital. Diet, (ditto is also a ldiv Italian word for.** 
little dirty hoy.] r ‘ ■% - 

I. A child; a baby. Generally used of young per¬ 
sons in contempt, 

■These will appear such chits in story, ( 

. 'Twig turn ail politicks to jest. Anonymous. 1 
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She pinched me, and called me squealing c/,it, and threw 
me into a girl’s arms that was taken in to tend me. 

Tatter, No. 89. 

2. The shoot of corn from the end of the grain. A 
cant term with maltsters. This is probably a cor¬ 
ruption of chick. See To Chick. 

Barley, conclicd four days, will begin to shew the chit or 
sprit at tlie root-end. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

3. A freckle, [from chick-pease.] In this sense it is 
seldom used. Iluloct denominates•>“ chits in the 
lace or body, warts ” and gives the adjective chilly 
also from this word. See Chjtty. 

To Chirr, r. n. [from the noun.] To sprout; to 
shoot at (he end of the grain: cant. 

I have known bailey chit in seven huurs after it had been 
thrown forth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Chi'toiat.-J* n. s. [corrupted by reduplication from 
chut.'] Frnttle; idle prate; idle talk. A word 
only used in ludicrous conversation. 

I am a member of a female society, who call ourselves the 
chitchat chili. * ' Spectator. 

If liulph had learning added to the common chit-chat of the 
town, he would h-.ne been a disputant upon all topicks that 
c\er were considered by men of ins own genius, 
e 'Pitla-, No. 197. 

To Cim'ttku.* v. >1. [Dutch, ciftcrefyAo tremble for 
cold.] To shiver. We no# usd* chaffer in this 
sense. See To Chatter. But our old- genuine 
word is ihi-, “ Chytlcriug, quivering, or shaking 
ibr coltle.” • < Iluloct. 

CmVn;nus(,s.'}' v. s. [frqm schykriiug'i, Dm. 
Minsheti; from hnhebt. Germ. Skinner.] The 
gul»; the bowels. Dr. Johnson-pis mistaken in 
staling the word to lie without singular. “ A gut 
or chi/tciiing hanged in the smoke.” Barret. 

Cypresse hatbands siirivi lied into black chittcrlins. 

Uayleu. Moles bn 1 ). Quw. iii. y. 

Hi-, warped ear hung o'er the s'trir 
Which was but souse to chitterlings. Uudihra*, i. ii. 

Ctn , TTEHi.iNc;.* Ji. s. The frill to gjfc breast of a 

' shirt, which appears to have been a very ancient, 
as it is still a fashionable, part of dress. 

We Eiiglishcmcp can morke and scofle .it all countryes for 
their defeetes; hut, before they hare many times mustred 
before ns, we can learnc by lytic and Ktic to cxccedeand pas* 
them all: — of an Italian waist, we make tin English patyeoute; 
of 'a French mile, an English chytterliug,rtkc. 

Uascoigiir, Ihiicatc Dietjor Vroonhardi s, (1576.) 

ChTtty.-}~ adj. [from chit.] 

1. Childish; 'like^ a baby; as, a eni/ly'fhce ; still a 
common expression. Sherwood, in his old dic¬ 
tionary, parallels “ a chit tic-face with ck%chic-face” 

old Fr. chichefare, which however Becalm one of a 
sneaking or miserable appliance. 

2. Full of chits or warts. * Huloct. 

Chivalrous.-}- adj. [old I’r. chevaleurevx, Gower 

writes our wortl chcvalcrous, Conf. '*Am. B. 1.] 
Relating to chivalry, or errant knighthood; 
knightly; warlike; adventurous; during, A word 
tio\v out of use, Dr. JoJason says; but this is 

® urefy not the case. 

And noble minds of yore allied were 

. In brave pursuit of chivalrous emprise. Spenser, F.Q. 

I’ll Answer thee in any fair degree, 

Or chivalrous design ofjknigbtly trial. Shgkspcarc, K. Rich. II. 
. ThU'due do ManH|U,Toiipt fe :;-’ r S6irI; inti captain MnrdniJIe, 
persuade him,. [kingT*lc?bch6IeJ] tliat he is the most puissant 
and chivalroiit prince that tjyer appeared since Alexander the 
great.. Louilh, Lilt, to Warburton. 
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The Spaniards, from temper and constitution, were ex¬ 
travagantly foiul of chivalrous exercises. 

ll'arlvii , Hist, of Eng. Poet. 

CHI'VALllY. }- n. s. chmilcrie, Fr. knighthood, 
from chcval, a horse; as cquis in Latin.] 

1. Knighthood ; a military dignity. * * 

There be now, for'martial encouragement, some degrees and 

orders of chivalry; which, nevertheless, arc conferral pro¬ 
miscuously upon sellers and no soldiers. Paeon, Essays. 

2. The qualifications of a knight; as valour; dex¬ 
terity in arms. % 

Thoiclmst slain 

The tlow’r of Europe for his chivalry. Shalspcarc. 

f may speak it to my shame, 

I have a tnifcpt bam to chivalry^ Shahqc arc. 

3. The general system of knighthood. 

Solemnly he swore. 

That by the faith vtlneli kuluhts to knightbooddtorc, 

And what e’er else to chivalry belongs, 

lie would not cease ’till he reveng’d their wrongs. Tlryde.i. 

l. An adventure; an exploit. .Not now in use. * 
Tiny four doing acts more dangerous, though less famous, 
because they were but private chivahits. Sidney. 

5. The body, or order, of knights. • 

And by his light , , 

Did all the chivalry of England move * 

To do brave acts. • «■ Shalspcarc. 

Arthur, with all h : s chvalnj. Milton, Hist, of Eh a. 11. iii. 

6 . In ltiw. 

S.v -.ilium milil a re, of the French, chevalier-, a 
tenure of laud by knights service. There is no 
land but is hidden, mediately or immediately of the 
crown, by some -crvice or oilier; and therefore 
are all our freeholds, that are to us and our heirs, 
called,/rio/a. lee-, as proceeding from the benefit 
of the king. As the king gave io the nobles large 
possessions for this or that rent anil service, so they 
parcelled out their land'-, so received for rents anij 
services as they thought good: anil tiiose services 
are by Littleton divided into chivalry and socage. 
The one is martial and military; the other, 
clownish and rustick. Chivalry, therefore, is a 
tenure of service, whereby the tenant is bound to 
perform sonic noble or military ofliee unto his 
lord, and is of two sorts; cither regal, that is, 
such as may hold only of the king; or such as 
may also hold of a common person as well as of 
the king. 'Flint which may hold only of the king 
Is properly called sergeantry, anil is,again divided 
into grand or petit, /. e. great or small. Chivalry 
that may hold of a common person as well as of 
the king, is called scutagium. Cmal. 

7. It ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a 
word not much used. But. in old poems or romances, 
Dr. Johnson says; which is so lar from being the 
case, that tew words have been more forcibly em¬ 
ployed by writers both of his own time, and since. 

We find tlm divinity lectures of Don Quixote, and the 
penance of his squire, arc both of them in the ritual of chivalry, 

IVnrbitrton, on Jjovc’s Lab. Last. „ 
I look upon chivalry On some mighty river, wKch the 
fabling* of the poets haVe made immortal. It may have 
sprung up amidst rude rocks, and blind deserts. But the 
noise ami rapidity of its course, the extent of country it 
adorns, and trie towns and palaces it ennobles, nuiy lead a* 
traveller out of his way, and invite him to take g view of 
those dark caverns, -' 

unde supenie 

Plurimus Eridani per sylvam vobritur amnis. 

llurd, Lett. 1 in Chiv. and Horn. L. 2 . 
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I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult. But the age of chivalry is gone. 

• llnr/cc, on the Er. Revolution. 

Cin'vF,s.'f~ n. s. [arc, Fr. Skinner.] 

1 . The threads or filaments rising in flowers, with 
seeds at. the end. 

The ma.-.ciiluie or prolifick sect contained in the chives, or 
apices ol the stamina. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . A species of small onion, [old Fr. teves, ciboule, 
oiguon ; repa. L it. V. Roq. (Jloss. | 

Cin.oito'sis. n. s. [from yku.p&, green.] The green¬ 
sickness. 

• 

Ciieouo'tick.# adj. [Fr. cldorntiqix, from, chlorosis.'] 
Affected by chlorosis; subject to it. 

The extadcs of sedentary and chlorutick nuns. Jtallic. 

To ChoTk. See Choke. 

Chock.# n. s. [old Fr. (hoc, a shock, a brunt, a 
violent encounter. Cotgrnvo." “ Choqtwr sa teste 
coutre le nun aide, to run his head against a wall.”] 
An encounter; an attack. 

One of the kim.'i ft France died miserably by the chock of an 
hog. Rp. Putra-h;, Divine Arilhw click, p. 27. 

CnO'COLATE. a. s. [chocolate] Span.] 

1 . The nut of tlie cacao-trect 

The tree l.alh’u rose flower, of a great number 
of petals, from whose empalentent arises the pointal, 
being a tube cut into many parts, which becomes 
a fruit shaped somewhat like a cucumber, and deeply 
furrowed, in which are contained several seeds, 
collected into an' oblong heap, and slit down, 
somewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, 
and is found in great plenty in several places 
between the Tiopieks, and grows wild. Sec Cocoa. 

* Miller. 

2 . The cake or mass, made by grinding the kernel of 
the cacao-nut with other substances, to be dissolved 
in hot water. 

The Spaniard, were the first who brought chocolate into 
use in Europe, ro promote the consumption of the cacao- 

• nut-, at-hiot, and other drugs, which their West Indies fur¬ 
nish, and which cuter the composition of chocolate. 

Chambers. 

3. The liquour made by a solution of chocolate in hot 
water. 

Chocolate is certainly much the best of these liirce exotirk 
liquyurs: its oil seems to be both rich, alimentary, and no¬ 
di no- * Arbulhnut on Atinn. 1 Is. 

m In fumes of burning chocolate stiall glow, » 

And tremble at the sea that froths (wiiow. Pyic. 

Ciiocoeate-hoitse. it. s. [ chocola/c and house.] A 
house where company is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever since that time, I.isandcr has been twice a da) at the 

, chocolate-house. Taller. 

Chore, [the old preterite, from chide.] j$ec Chide. 

And Jacob wnj wroth, and< hodc viiih l.itbun. 

tie arsis, xXJti. 36 . 

Choice.*1* n. s. [rhoix, .French, accordilig to Dr. 
Johnson; but it is father (Vortt the Sax. ceojan, 
cq an, to choose.] 

1. The* act of choosing; determination between 
different things proposed ; election. 

If you oblige me Suddenly toehuse, 

The choice is made; for I must both refuse. Drydcr.. 

Soft elocution doth thy style renown, ‘ 

O on tie or slmrp, according to thy choice. 

To laugh aj follies, or to lash at vice. Dry dm. Pernio*. 

2. The power of choosing ; election. 

, a k > 
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Che re there is not, unices the thing which wo take to be so 
in our power, that we might have refused it. H'fire consume 
the stable, it ehooseth not so to do, because the nature thereof 
-is Midi that it can do no other, * Hooker. 

There’s no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
c/.virr, whether [ will live to the world, or to myself, 

• I' Estrange. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradiction; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice. Whereas 
all moral goodness consist^th in the elective act of the under¬ 
standing will, _ Gr, w's Cosmo!. 

Whether ho will remove his contemplation from one idea to 
another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

3. Care in choosing; curiosity of distinction, 

Julius Ctcsar did write a udlcction of apophthegms: it is 
pity his Iwok is lost; for J imagine they were collected with 
judgment ami choice. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

4. The thing chosen; the thing taken or approved, 

in preference to others. » m 

Your choice is not so rich in birth us beauty : 

That you might well enjoy her, Shakspnuc. 

Take to thee, from aim ng the cherubim, 

Thy choice of darning warriors. AHUon, V.J.. 

.Vow Mars, die -aid, let fame exalt her \Q|ce; 

Nor let thy conquests only he her choice. Prior. 

j. The best part of any thing, .that is more properly 
the object of choice. l ' 

The chatcr and flower of all things profitable in other hooks, 
the psalms do both more briefly contain, and more movingly 
also express. Hooker. 

Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of our sepulchres 
bury thy dead. Genesis, x.xiii. 6. 

Their riders, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to bound. Milton, V. H. 

6 . Several things proposed at once, as objects of judg¬ 
ment. and election. 

A braver choice of dauntless spirits, 

Did never float npdij the swelling tide. Shakspcarr. 

7. To make Choice of- • To choose; to take from 
several things proposed* 

Wisdom, of what herself approves, makes c/n icc. 

Nor is led captive by the common voice. Dcnhuin. 

Choice, adj, [r/ioisi, French.] 

1. Select; of extraordinary value. 

After having set. before the king the choices! of wines and 
fruits, lie told him the best part of his entertainment was to 
come. G uuriliaii. 

Thus in a sea of folly tossM, 

My choicest hours of life are lost. Swift. 

2 . Chary; frugal; careful. Used of persons. 

He that is choice of his time, will also he choice of his com¬ 
pany, and choice of his actions. Bp. ’I'ay I or's Holy hieing. 

Choice-draws.# pari. adj. [from choice and di aw.] 
Selected with*particular care. 

For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers of France? 

Shakspeare, K. Hen. V. 

Cho'icei.ess. adj. [from choice.] Without the power 
of choosing; without right of choice; not free. 

Neither tta weight of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more imputable 
to that deed choiceless creature, than the first motion of it ; 
anti, therefore, it cannot he a lit resemblance to shew the rc- 
concilcablcness of fate with choice. Hammond . 

ChoiYely. adv. [from choice.'] 

1. Curiously; with exact choice. 

A band of men, ® 

Collected choicely from each county some. Shakespeare. 

2. \ aluahly; excellently. 

It is cutain it U choicely good. Walton’s Angler 

Choice NEss.'p «. $, [from choice.] Nicety ; pavli 
cular value. f 
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Make exact animadversion where style hath degenerated, 
where flourished anil thrived in choiccncsx of phrase. 

It. ./onson, Discorcrics. 

Carry into the shade such auriculas, seedlings, or plants, as 
are for their choice ness reserved in [lots. Ecclyiis Aa/emhr. 

CldOlli.-f' It. s. [old Fr . chocur, Sax.'chop, Lat. 
<7/0/as.] 

t. An assembly or band of singers. 

They now assist the choir. 

Of angels, who their songs admire. Waller. 

2. The singers in divinctworship. 

The bhoir. 

With all the choicest mnsiek of the kingdom. 

Together sung Tc Ileum. Shakspectre. 

3. The part of the cl tu fell where the (jHoiristcrs or 
singers are placed. 

The lords and ladies, hai ing brought the i[m on 
To a prcparil place in the choir, fell off' 

At distance from her. Shakspeare. 

Choih-Seiivh■»;.# n. s. [from choir and service.] The 
duty pertbnned by the choir of a cathedral. 

That [/art of our chon -sercicc called the motet or anthem. 

War ton. Hist, of Hug. Poetry, iii. t8j. 

'J’a CHOKE.-F v. a. [aceocnn. Sax. from ceoca, tin- 
check or mouth. According to Minslieu, from 2 n ; 
from whence, probably, the Spiinisli, ahogar. From 
the (loth, hull, the throat; according to Scre¬ 
ams.] 

1. To suffocate; to kill by stopping the passage of 
respiration. 

But when to rny good lord I prove untrue, 

I’ll choke myself. Shakspeare. 

The herd ran violently down a steep place into the sea, 
and were choked 111 the sea. SI. Alack, v. ij. 

While you thunder'd clouds of du»t did choke 
Con tending troops. Waller. 

2. To stop up ; to obstruct; to block up a passage. 

Men troop’d op to the king’s capacious court, 

Whose porticos were 1 li k'd with tile resort. Chapman, 

They are at a continual expence to cleanse the ports, ami 
keep them from being choked up, by the help of several en¬ 
gines. Addison on Italy. 

\\ bile prayers and tears his destin’d progress stay. 

And crowds of iiioupim choke their sov’rcign’s way. Tickcll. 

3. To hinder by obstruction, or confinement. 

As two spent swimmers, that dueling together, 

And choke their art. Shakspeare. 

She cannot lose her perfect pow’r to sec, 

Tho’ mists and clouds do choke her window light. Dailies. 

It seemeth tho lire is so choked, as not to lx: able to remove 
the stone. ' Baron, A '/it. Hist. 

You must make the mould big enough to lontain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greatest; for else you will choke 
the spreading of the. fruit. Bacon , Hat. Hitt. 

The fire, which chok’d in ashes lay, 

A load too heaiy l'or Jiis soul lo move, 

M’as upward blown below, and brush’d away by love. 

, Drydtn. 

4. To suppress. 

And yet we ventur’d ; for tho gain propos'd 
Chok’d the respect of likely peril fear’d. Shakspcare. 

Confess thee freely of thy sin: 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the strong conception 

Th.*it I do groan withal. Shahspeare. 

5. To overpower. 

' And that which fell among thorns arc they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, umt 
riches, and pleasures of this life, and. bring no fruit to per¬ 
fection. * St. Luke, viii. 14. 

No fruitful crop the sickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choke tne rising corn. Dryden, Past, 
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* 

CiiOKE.-f- n. s. [from the verb, or perhaps from the 
Ital. riorro, a lock of hair. See Artichoke.] The 
filamentous or capillary part of an artichoke. A 
cant word. 

Choke-full.# ndj. [from choke anti full. Corruptly 
pronounced chuck-full .] Filled, *so as to leave no 
more room. 

Wr filled the skjfls chunk fall. ■ Bruce's Travels, iv. J 49 1 

OuoKE-nr.AR.'f* n.s. [from choir and pear.] 

r. A rough, harsh, unpalatable pear. 

2 . Any aspersion or sarcasm, by which another is put 
to silence. A low term, Dr. Johnson says, in 
citing the passage from Richardson’s Clarissa. Hut 
it is a phrase of a century’s date, at least, beyond 
Richardson. 

Alter your goodly nml rain-glorious banquet,* 

I’ll give you a ehoak-peai. U’ebstcr, Trap, of the White Devil. 

Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving choke-pears. 

* Clarissa. * 

Cno'iCF.H. in. x. [from choir.'] * 

1. One that chokes or suffocates another. 

2. One that pats another to silence. • 

3. .Any thing that cannot Lie answered., « 

CmiKE-wrai, n. s..[m« ngina.] A plant. 

Cho'ky. a<j. [from choke.] That which lias the power 

of suffocation. 

Cho'laoooi'kk. 11.s. [-/JiK&e, bile.] Medici IK'S wlficli 
have the power of purging bile or eholer. 

CHOLF.ll. n.s. [rffotrra, Lai. from x 0 ^-] 

t. Tlic bile. 

There would lie a main defect, if such a feeding animal, 
ami so subject unto diseases from bilious causes, should want 
a proper emvevauce for eholer. Brown, 1 'u/g. I'.rr. 

Afareilius 1 icimuss increase these proportions, adding two 
more of pure eholer. Wnttvu on Kthtcaiton. 

8, The humour, which, by its super-abundance, is’ 
supposed to produce irascibility. 

It engenders eholer, pianteth anger; 

And bett"r Were that both of is did last. 

Since, of ourselves, ourselves are eltoleriek, 

Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. Shakspeare. 

3. Anger; rage. 

Put him to eholer. straight: lie hath been used 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 

Of contradiction. Shaksjicare. 

He, methinks, is no great scholar. 

Who can mistake desire for eholer. Prior. 

I UOL K It A-MO Ml l IS.* 11. s. [Or. bile, flte, 
to jhm ; and the Lot. morbus, a disease.] In medi¬ 
cine, a. sudden overflowing of the bile, or bilious 
matter, both upwards and downwards: a dangerous 
disease. 

Cm/LEnit K.. ad;. [ rholericus , Latin.] 

1. Abounding with eholer. • 

Our two great poets being so different in their tempers, the 
one eholericfc and sanguine, the other phlcgmatick and melau- 
cholick. Drydt 11. 

2. Angry : irascible: of persons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honest plain-dealing fellow. 
cholcrii k, bold, and of a very unconstant temper. Arhuthnct. 

3. Angry; offensive : of words or actions. 

There cantc in ekolerieh haste towards me about seven o^ 
eight knights. , Sidney. % 

Bechanus tlircatneth all that read him, using his confident, 
or rather chclerick speech. Balegh, Hist, of the World. 

Cho'lehickness. n. s. [from cholerich.] Anger; 
irascibility; peevishness. 
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Chotja'mbicKs. # v. s. [Lat. choliamhi, from 
lame.] Verses differing from the true Jambick, 
having an lambick foot in the fifth place, and a 
spondee in the sixth, or last. They are the same 
as scaznns. 

After him* came one Babriiut, that gave a new turn of 
the fables into e/tolia mbit.-ks. linlf/ry, Di'S. on Phalaris. 

To CHOOSE.-f- v. a. T chose, 1 have chosen or 
chose. [ choisir , Fr. coopan, Sax. Inrsat, Germ. 
hitman, M. Goth, leso, old Goth. Often written, 
in our old language, chrse.] 

1. To take by way of preference of several things 
offered; not to reject. 

Did I choose him out of all the (rihej of Israel to he my 
priest. r Sam. ii. 18 . 

I may neither choose wholly I would, nor refuse whom I 
dislike. • Shnkspcare. 

If he should offer to choose, and choose the right casket, you 
should refuse to perform \ our •father’j will, if you should re¬ 
fuse to accept him. Shakspeare. 

2 . To take; not to refuse. 

Let us choose tif us judgement; let us know among ourselves 
what is good. ,loh. xxxiv. 4. 

The will has still so tfhicli freedom left as to enable it to 
1 house an) act in its kind good ; as also to refuse am net ill its 
kind evil. South, Serin. 

3. To select: to pick out of a number. 

How much less slmM l answer him, and choose 01 it my words 
to reason with him ? dob. i\. 14. 

4. To elect lor eternal happiness; to predominate to 
life. A term of theologians. 

To CiioosE.'f' r. n. To have the power of choice 
between different things. It is generally joined with 
a negative, and signifies must necessarily be, Dr. 
Johnson says. This is indeed the modern con¬ 
struction ; but, formerly, if was otherwise: as in 
the Rook of Homilies. *“ who can choose but 
marvaile ?” p. 280. The word thus occurs in a 
passive form, “ as it cannot be chosen hut we must 
needs fall often.” lb. p. 2bo. 

Without the influentr oi the Deity supporting things, their 
utter annihilation could not chose hut follow. Hooker. 

. Knaves abroad, 

Who having hy their own importunate suit. 

Convinced or supplied them, they cannot cl.00.1c 

But they imist hlab. Shakspeare. 

When n favourite shall lit* raised upon the foundation of 
merit, then can lie not choose hut prosper. Bacon. 

ThAw down a golden apple in her way; 
for :JI her haste, she could not choose but stay. Drydt u. 

Those who are persuaded that they ‘hall continue for over, 

• cannot chest but asphe after a happiness commensurate to 
their duration. # +* Tilln/son. 

Chooser. n.s. [from choose. J lit' that has the 

power nr office of choosing: elector. 

Come all into this nut, <|itnth die j 
Come closely in, he rni’d by me; 

Each one limy here a chon.., 1 he, > 

l«'or room von lived not wrestle. Drayton. 

In all things to fleal with other men, as if t might be my 
own chooser. Hammond's Trial. Catechism . 

This generality is not sufijciv at to make a good chooser, 
without a more particular contraction of his judgement. 

Woflon. 

Cuo'osttftt.# n. s. [.Sax. ceoj unj.] Choice ; election. 
YVidillb writes it c/tesipig. 

To CHOP. v. a. [happen, Dut. couper, French.] 

I. To cut w ith a quick blow. 

What shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our complots? 

■ . ■ Cnop off his head, man. Shakspeare. 
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Wit Inn these three days his head is to be chnpt off. 

Shaktpeare. 

And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s spoil, 

Tin breathing nostril hold. ' Gay, Trivia. 

7. To devour eagerly : with up. 

Yon are for making a hasty meal, and for chopping up your 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. * llr'ydm. 

Upon tile opening of his mouth he drops his breakfast, 
which the fox presently chapp'd up. IS Estrangt 

3. To mince; to cut into small pieces. 

They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for 
the pot. Mienh, iii. |. 

Some grannarif* are made with day. mixed with hair, 
chopped straw, mulch, and such like. A/orfnnn'x Husbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and o ernes, they are so 
chopped and mim ed, and stand so broken and divided, that 
the coauiiou jmopk- take the vetses usually for different 
aphorisms. I.uci-g. 

/). To Incak into chinks.’ , 

1 t mi mber the cow’., dugs, that her pretty chept hands had 
inilf.el. i Sh/iks/nJlle. 

7 '/> ( 'nor. v. ii. 

1. To do any tiling villi a quick and unexpected 
motion, like that of a blow; as vve sat, the wind 
chops about, that is. change^ .suddenly. 

If tie body rein.reiving be near, and yet not so nett, as to 
make a cMiciUTcnl echo, it c/mppiIh with you upon the sudden. 

titreon, A 'at. lltst. 

2. To catch with the mouth. 

Out of gtveuine.s to get both, he chaps at the shadow, and 
l»sc.j tii-- Mibstanee. L’list range. 

3. To light or happen upon a thing suddenly: with 
upon. 

To CIIQP.'f" v. a. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dut..to buy, 
fcanpan, Cloth.] 

1. To purchase generally by way of truck : to give 

one thing for another. “ To chop and change, 

mercor.'’ , Iluloct. 

To have her husband in another country. 

Within a month after -he.is married. 

Chopping for rotten raisins. Jtcnum. and FI. The Captain. 

2 . To put one thing in the place of another. 

My chance was great, for, from a jtoore man’s son. 

I ro»e aloft, and chopt and chang'd degree. Mir. for .1 fag. <07. 

Sets up communities and senses. 

To 1 hop and change- inlclliiancies. Hinhhras. 

Atfirm the Trigmis dopp'd and chang'd, 

The watrv with the fiery rang’d. lludihciis. 

He go on chapping and cluuiging our friends, as well ns our 
horses. // t'slmuei. 

3. To handy; to altercate; to return one thing or 

word for another. ■> 

.Let not the council at the bar chop with the jud-je, nor wind 
hinisi-lf into die handling of the pause a-iu-vv, after the judge? 
hath dec l.ired lus sc ntcliu. . linear/. 

To Chop in.'”' To become modish ; to come in. 

He that conic tli lately out ot Frauuce will talk French Kng- 
lish, and neve r hlc, .it jt the matter. Another chopper m w irh 
English Italianaled IVilsi.n'x tttniorick, (15ey,) H.iii. 

To Chop mpt. w- To give vent to; to coiue out. 

\ Who lias brought 
A merry (file about him, to raise a laughthr 
Amongst Qttr wine Y Why Strato, where art thou ? 

Thou will chop out with them inse-a-onably 

Whe n 1 desire them not. Jlcaum. and FI. Maid's Tragedy. 

Chop. n. s. [from the verb.] , 

j. A piece chopped off. Sec Chip. ( 

tin- William Cane! compounded for sixteen humlful pounds, 
ye t limp-on would have cut another chop out of him, if lin¬ 
king had not died. Hilton. 

2 . A small piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Cro'S condemns all persons to lie fops. 

That can’t regale themselves with mutton chape. King's Cook. 

j. A crack; or cleft. 
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Water will make wood to swell; ns we see in the filling 
of tile t hops of liov.ls, by laying them in water. Bacon. 

Chop- r u.i.k.y.* .See Ciiap-fai.i,en. 

Though strong persuasion hung upon thy tip, — 

Alas ! how ehop-j,dl'ii now-! 11 . Blair, The Grace. 

Cniop-iimrss. ». s. [chop mid home. A mean house of 
entertainment', where provision ready dressed is sold. 

I lost my place at the chop-house, where; every man eats in 
pulilick a mess of broth, or chop of meat, iu sileiiee. 

Spectator. 

('HOTPIy.f H.s. [French.] 

1. A French liquid measure, containing nearly a jiiut 
of Winchester. 

My landlord, who is a pert smart man, brought up a rhoppin 
of white wine; and, li-r> this particular, there are: better 
French wines lie re- than in t-au-land, ami cheaper; for they 
are but a groat a epiait. Thiii’d/'s f.ctt, i. vi. -,H. 

i. A term, ttset! in Scotland for It quart* of wine 
measure. 

Cno'ei’CK.# n. s. [from r/inp.] A butcher's cleaver; 
;t word now used '•tore frequently than cleaver. 

Cno'pi'iNo.-r- 11. [from chip .] 

1. Act of nicrehandiziuo ; chopping/ and chansrinir, 

jHimi/tts.” i luh nt. 

The chopping of bargain-, when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to sell again, grindctli upon the ---IVr mnl the buyer. 

Bacon, 

2. Altercation. 

You’ll never leave off your c'lappi’ig of logiek, ’till your 
skin is turned over your ears for prating. V list range. 

ChoTpino. participial at//. [In this seine, of uncer¬ 
tain etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to 
infants, by wav of ludicrous commendation: ima¬ 
gined by Skinner to signify lust a, from cap, Sax.; 
by others, to mean a child that would bring money 
nt it market. Perhaps a greedy, hungry child, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Nod Wild, 

Would ow 11 the fair and chopping t hild. Ft nlon. 

Choppinu-jilock. it. s. [chop ami ti/nck.} A log of 
wood, on which any thing is laid to b# cut in pieces. 

The strait smooth elms are good for axle-trees, hoards, 
rho/lping-b/orks. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Choppino-kniit:. n. s. [chop and knife.'} A knife 
with width cooks ntince their meat. 

Here conies D.uuetas, with a sword by his side, a furrest- 
hill on his neck, and a chopping-knife under his girdle. 

Sidney. 

Cho'ppy. adj. [from chop.} Full of holes, clefts, or 
cracks. 

You seem to understand me. 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
. Upon her skinny lips. Shakspcnre. 

Chops, n.s. without a singular, [corrupted probably 
from Chaps, which see.J 

1. The mouth of a beast. 

So soon as my 1 hops begin to walk, yours must be walkiug 
too, for company. JJ Estrange. 

2. The mouth of a man, used in contempt. 

lie ne’er shook hands, nor bid farcwcl to him, 

’Till he unseam’d him from the nape to the chops. 

Shakspcnre. 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language; as 
of a river; of a smith’s vice. 

f.’UOllA'GUS.* w. s. [Lat.] The superintendant of 
the ancient chorus. 

He scruples not to affirm, that in this font as tick fareo oflifo, 
in which the sc ene is ever changing and inconstant, the. whole 
machinery is of human direction; and the mind the only 
rhoragus of the entertainment. Wurburtoh on Ft adigics, p. 9;. 

Ciio'uAL.'f- adj. [old Fr. choral, from chorus, Lat.] 
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1. Belonging to or composing a choir or concert. 

All sounds on fret by string or golden wire 
Temper'd soft tunings intermix’d with voice, 

Chora/ or unison. Mitfow, P. Jj. 

Choral symphonies. Milton, 1 ■ Jj. 

2 . Singing in a choir. • • 

And choral seraphs smv> iho second dqy. AwAnnf. 

Cho'rau.v.# rntv. Lfrom choral .] In the manner ot 
a chorus. 

When the words’ arc attended to by the eve, there is a 
plaintive east in the strain wluch makes the well-known 
anthem, “ 1 eall and cry,”, uoWwhat artecling; I think, 
however, a modi rn composer would judge ill it lie chose to set 
the same words chorally. Mason, Ch. M■ p. il6. 

CHORD, n.s. Ichor, la, Lay] When it signifies it 
rope or string in general, it is written cord . when 
its primitive signification is preserved, the h is 
retained. 9 

1. The string of a musical instrument. 

Who mov’d • 

Their stops and . hords, u a-, seen ; bia volant touch 
Instinct thro’ nil proportion', low and high, 

Pled ami pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue. Milton, P.J.i. 

2 . fin geometry.] A light line, whirh joins the two 

ends of any arch of a circle. , t* . . . * 

To Chord, v. u. [frpni the noun.] 'io furnish with 
to s'.rina'- 


strings or chord.' , 

What p:t"ion cannot music raise and quell? 
When Juhal struck the >horded shell, 
ills h't’nMo; Ivcthreu sti.oil arouml. 


. DruHen. 
A contraction 


CifoitDt'V >i. s. [from chorda. Lilt.] 

of liie frirnum. 

ChohkimsYoi’ai .’%■ i'd/, jiroiu chanfa scopus .J Relating 
to the power of a 'Ulfragun or iocal bishop. 

Desiring l.is -me ol ■< veral passages therein euntanied, 
relating to the Jeuiioi.in heresv. episcopal m*d choc,/ns, o/ial 
pouer, ..ml souu emergent diliie ntW' coi.vtnii.ig them. 

1 F,/>, I,if, <j If'tol’to), I, g T. 

Cl Mil Wl'SCOPl'S.* a. a. 1 Lai. from xfF’’” a 
district or country, and IwiVxsm.;. a hisliop. | 
Formerly, a. sulVragaii or local bishop, del eg.) I id 
to exetcisc episeeijittl jurisdiction within lett.iin 
districts. 

Chohia'mbick.* u. .V. [It. choriamb,-, ’Lnt. choriantbus. 
Gr. x'lO?,uj3o;.] The foot of a ver.se consisting of 
four svllublcs. as a a. rictus ; two long at each eiul 
of (he* word, and two short in the middle. 

Cuo'iuov. n. s. [yx^in, to contain.] The outward 
membrane that enwraps tire foetus. , 

Ciio'kist.* n.s. (old Vt. choristc ; our parent word 
of < horider. A singing man in a choir. Cot grace* 
Ciio'imTLn.'f" n.s. [from choristc. It. See C itoutst .] 

1. A singer in cathedrals; usually a singer oi the 
lower order; a singing boy. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing. b/>c.iser. 

2 . A singer in a concert. This sense is, for the most 
part; confined to poetry. 

The new-born phoenix takes his wav; 

Of airy choristers a numerous train i) n ,deu. , 

A ThcmusKim and accents of the 

CIlORO'GRAPIIKR.t *• *• t from *“*“«!* rc ^ io1 ?’ 

and to describe.] He that describes parti¬ 

cular regions or countries. 
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Places unknown, better harped at in Camden and other 
chnrographers. Milton, Hist, of Aug. B. 4 - 

Nurcia, situated in Umbria, which our modern chnrographers 
call Kpoleto. * Twisden , p. S. 

Cnoiioc;it\TittcAi..'|' adj. [See CiionoGKAPUEK.] 
Descriptive of particular regions or countries; 
laying down the boundaries of countries. 

I have added a cliuwgraphical de scription of this terrestrial 
paradise. l\a/e<jh, Hist, of the IVorhL 

Mcthinks it would well picnic anj man to look upon —- 
Photographical, topographical dclimalions; to tiehold, as it 
were, all the remote provinces, town,, cities of the world. 

It nr inn, Aunt. if M<l, p. 176. 
The muse, vet observing her begun course of choiogro/ihical 
longitude, traces eastward the southern shore of the isle. 

Hilda!, on Drayton's Polyoth. S. 3. 

Chohoo haTiiicaixy.'J' adr. [from c/torographical .] 
In ti cliorographical manner; according to llic rule* 
of chorography; in a manner descriptive of par¬ 
ticular regions. • 

1 may perhaps be found fault withal, because I do not 
cliorographicalti/ pLjee the liineral iiioniuuents in this my book. 

IfT nvr, Faucial Aloimia, 

Cnorto’citAPHY.'i' )i. st [Sec C’iiokoorapheh.] flic 
art*or jiracticc* of describing particular regions, or 
laving down the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is Jess in its object than geography. 

uiul greater than topography. 

her mo.'l of what I us of 1 horogatphy, join with me ill 
thanks to that most 1 eared mmrice ot antiquity, my instructing 
friend, Mr. Camden. SMen on Hi anion's Pob/olh. Prcl. 

Thi- 1 have described to _>-mr lordship, because I think there 
might In’ good use made o* U lor chorogrnjihy ; lor, otherwise, 
to tnakt I.eidsUp-' in ii vu re illiberal. U'.J/oii, Ran. p. joo. 

We have some evideuem ot it in our first entrance into^it, 
in thi, p.irt of tlm <■', mgra/dip ot Egygt. StiUingfl. Orig. Sac. 

In deliglicfnll capture- wf ile-crj, 

As in a imi]', -ion’. 1 hm og'aphf. 

U/i, JT. King on Sandi/s s Psalms. 


( tio'ni's.'j' n.s. [chains, LaliiV] 

1. A number of singers ; a concert. 

Par:' i-s, <s»imuen*iiig on tin* Iteielation, divides the whole 
lieoK .0 ii'iiwcidj, into acts di-anguished each by il chorus ol 
heavenli li.icijiiiMs mid sons boi Wien. 

M,/i. 11 , Introd. to Samson Agonhtcs.^ 
The (fieri,in tragedy was at firA liotliiilg but a c'mrus of 
'iii'e.rs ; a 1 n rvvuni' one actor vvie- intr 'duo ,1. _ Ttn/d, 

\eui dal a more full ami unspoiled chums of human cna- 
ture' jem lagethcr in ii hymn of devotiou. Addison. 

In | «:d'V so ju-l let even voice lie join’d, 

Ami tyi the t.-n’ra! chorus of n aukiud ! P, pe. 

2. The persons who arc supposed to behold what 
* passes in tin* ac ts of ti tragt^j’, and sing their 

.centime-ills bctwedi the* acts. 

for supply, 

Admit me < h •< ■ • '<• this history. Snnhspcare. 


. The song between the* acts ot a tragedy. 

Sophocles, the genius of Ins age, 

LicvtV.sM the pomp and beteitv of the 'tace, 

I'amae’d the ihr.n,.,.oo A m every pari. 

‘ Sir r. Sonin,’,. ml J)'i/d,n’s .lit of Poetry. 


4. ^'cr^es of a rung in whi^h the company join die 


singer. 

Chose, [the prefer tense, and sometimes the participle 
pa-sire?, from To rhuosc.'] 

Our sovtrei rn ln:re*above the rest might stand, 

And here be chose again to rule the land. Dry den. 

Cho sen, [the participle passive, from To choose .'] 

If king Lewis vouchsafe to furbish as 
With some fc*v bands of choscH sOldicre, 

I'll undertake to laud them on our coast. ■ Shabpea’.. 
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Cnorr,if. n. s. [ceo, Sax. rhortca, Fr.] A bird which 
fhipients the rocks by the sea side, like a jackdaw, 
but bigger. ' Hanmer. 

In birds, kites and kestrels have a resemblance with hawks, 
crows with ravens, daws, and choughs. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

To crows the like impartial grace affords, • 

Anil choughs and daws, and such republiek birds. Drydea. 

Chooi.e. it. s. [commonly pronounced and written 
joacl .] The crop of a bird. 

The choulc or crop, adhering unto the lower side of the 
bill, and so descending by the throat, is a bag or sachcl. 

Broil'll, I'nlg. Err. 

To Chouse.'!' v. a. [The original of this word is 
much doubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it 
from the French gosscr, to laugh at; or joncher, to 
wheedle; anti from the Teutonick losai, to prattle. 
It is perhaps a fortuitous ami cant word, without 
etymology, l)r. Johnson says. Skinner might have 
given tlie old Fr , jouchcr, as well as joncher, which 
sign dies to cog, that is, to cheat. V. Cof grave in 
•Toucher. But Screnius anil Ihrc consider the 
Goth, linsa, to fascinate, as the original of this 
word; and connect it with fhc verb cozen, to trick 
or cheat. It was formerly written chiuttsc or 
chiauzc ; which countenances Hcnshaw’s opinion, 
that the word is Turkish. Coles gives to chouse 
for cozen or deceive, and notices the similarity of 
sound with the Turkish chiau.c.'] See Chouse. 

I. To cheat; to trick; to impose upon. 

Long praetisers in the art, who make themselves sport at 
others follies and their own delusions: but our barber ou the 
place is chiauz’d, a very pigeon, a younger brother. 

(toy for, Holes on I). (law. il. 18 . 

Freedom and zeal have chous’d you o’er and o’er; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you onec more. Dryden. 

Our islanders however '.hey may pretend to chouse one 
another, they make but very aukwnrd rogues. Toticr. No. iiy. 

From London they came, silly people to chouse, 

Their lands and their faces unknown. Sir ft. 

t. It has oj before the tiling taken away by fraud. 

When geese and pullen are seduc’d. 

And sows of sucking pigs are chous’d. Hudihras 

CnousE.'f' n. s. [from the verb. This word is de¬ 
rived by Iletuliaw from liaus, or c/iians, a messenger 
of the Turkish court; who, says In;, is little better 
than a.fool. Dr. JohnSon might have, added, that 

• the Turkish c/iiuits or c/iiaous is a title of .various 
character. The ului chi aims is a buffoon, who 
carries a baton tipt with silver, and plays a thou¬ 
sand monkey-tracks, fitter for the entertainment of 
children than ol" sensible men. Drummond's 
Travels, p. 151.] 

1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be cheated. 

A sottish chouse, 

Who f when a thief has robli’d his house. 

Applies lumseJf to cunning men. Hudihras. 

2. A trigk or sham. * 

To Cho'wter. v. n. To grumble or mutter like a 
froward child. Phillips. 

Chrism.*!' m. s. [xghrpa, an ointment.] Unguent; 
or unction: it is only applied to sacred cot emonics. 

One net never to be repeated, is not the thing that Christ’s 
eternal priesthood, denoted especially by his unction or chrism, 
relers to. Hammond, P ra d. Catechism. 

O Lord, tlie (uid of our fathers, do thou bless this oil with 
power, energy, and illumination of the Holy Spirit, that it 
aaay bo the chrism against all filthiness. 

Bicaut, Grech Church, p. 166. 


CUR 

He solicited the favour of England, by sending Henry » 
sacred rose, perfumed with musk, and anointed with chrism. 

Htiwe, Hist, of E. II. 8. 

Ciiui^smai,.# adj. [from c/trisni.'] Relating to 
chrism. 

Having thus conjured and prayed, he falls upon singing 
flic praises of this dsrismal oil. 

Brevint, Said and Sam. at binder, p. 316.. 

Chiu'smatoky.# n. s. [old Fr ...rhrismutoire.'] A 

little vessel for the oil intended for chrism; and 
generally, a cruet or "Vessel. 

Censers, vhrismatories, rorporasses, and chalices, which for 
thy whorish holiness might not sometime be touched, but will 
for thy sake lie abhorred of all men. 

* Bale on the Revel. P. If. Bb. viii. 

The word is sometimes translated lenlicula, a chrismalory, 
or cruet, or vessel to contain oil; sometimes orbis, a spherical 
body encompassing others. Smith’s Old Age, p. 21 j, 

CiikTsom.'J' n. s. [See Chrism.] 

1. A child that dies within a month after its birth. 
So called from thachrisom-cloth, a cloth anointed 
with holy unguent, which the children anciently 
wore till they were christened. 

When tlie convulsion! were but few, the number of rluisoms 
ami infants wu-,greater. (Iranut's Bills of .Mortality. 

2. The cloth itself; with which also women used 
to shrowd the child, if dying within the month. 

The goilfutliers and godmothers shall take and lay their 
h,anils upon the child, and the minister shall put upon him his 
white vestuiV, commonly railed the chrismu. 

Order of Baptism in K. Edw. VI. time. 

As undisco ucd as are the phantasms that, make a chrisom 
child to smile. Bp. Taylor, lloly Hying, i. J. 2. 

Cjikist-Cuoss-Row.# v. s. An old term for the 
alphabet, probably from tlie cross usually set bclbro 
it. It is corruptly written, as it is pronounced, 
chriss-aoss-rmv. Dr. Ash so prints it; and Mr. 
Mason, criss'-cross-roxe , who absurdly also calls it 
a cant word. 

The cross of (‘hrist, in its second and metaphorical accep¬ 
tation, is tlie Christian’* burden and badge; that which lie is 
to take up, that which he is to glory in. The one is a paradox, 
and a smart one, to the flesh; the other to the world; hut 
both, truths to he learnt before ever a letter in tlie Christian’s 
C/irist-cross-riiin; "as being indeed, though none of- tlie letters, 
as instructive as all the four and twenty. 

Whitlock Mann, of the Eng. p. 527. 

To, Cnni'sTEN.'f" adj. [cbjujmuui, Sax. chrestienner , 
old Fr.] 

1. To baptize; to initiate into Christianity by water. 

The minister of the parish, where the child was horn of 
rhiistened, shall examine whether the rhild be lawfully 

t baptized or no. Pi irate Baptism, Cam. Pr. Rubitck. 

1 am most certain this is the first, example in England, since 
it was first christened. Bp. Taylor, Discourse on Prayer. 

2. To name; to denominate. 

Where such evils as these reign, christen the thing vyhat you 
w’H, it can he no lielter than a mock millcniuin, Burnet. 

Ere yet the morning shall new christen day. 

Ford’s Love's Sacrifice. 

Chuj'stendom. 11. s. [from Christ and dunt.~] The 
collective body of Christianity ; the regions of which 
the inhabitants profess the Christian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of' Christendom most 
afflicted can best testify. Hooker. 

An older and a better soldier, none. 

That Christendom gives out. '' Shahspeare. 

His computation is universally received over all Christendom. 

Holder on Time. 

Cmti'sTF.mNts. n . s . [fiwn the verb.] Tlvc ceremony 
of the first initiation into Christianity. 
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■ The queen wit* with great solemnity crowned at Westminster, 
about two years after the marriage; like an old christening, 
that had staid long for godfathers. llacun. 

We shall insert the causes, why the account of christenings 
hath been neglected more than that of burials. Graunt. 

The day of the christening being come, the house was fdltjl 
with gossips. Arbuihnnt and Pape. 

Christening.# adj. [from the subst.] delating to 
the christening. 

My thoughts no christening dinners crost, 

No children cry’ll for butter’d toast. 

T. Vfarlon, Progr. of Discontent. 

CHRI'STIAN.*^ it. s. [Christianas, Lat. chpijren, 
Sax. old Fr. Christian , christicn.] A professor of the 
religion of Christ. f 

The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch. 

Acts, xi. t6. 

We Christians have certainly the best and the holiest, the 
wisest tvnd most reasonable religion iii the world.* TUtolson. 

CitmVriAN.'f* adj. Professing the religion of Christ. 

I’ll not lie made a soft and didl-cvM fool, • , 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, raid yield 
To Christian intercessors. Shakspearc. 

2 . Ecclesiastical. 

In briefly recounting the various spec its of ecclesiastical 
courts, or, as they are often styled, courts Christian, I shall Im- 
gin with the lowest. * litaekslonr. 

To Christian.# p. a. The same as To Christen, 
which see. 

You allege the practice of all churches christianed to jhe 
contrary. Folic against Allen, (*580,) p. *52. 

Christian-namk. n. s. The name given at the font, 
distinct from the gent il it ions name, or surname. 

Cmu'siiAstsM.'j' a. s. [old Fr. christiauism ■, from- 
Christian}stmts, I . it .'j 

1. The Christian religion. 

That I may not seem, rather forcibly, to break out here out 
of Platonism into Christiauism, Afore, Song of the Son/, Prof. 

Herein the worst of kings, professing christiauism, have by . 
far exceeded him. Afi/lmi, Fieonnetasl. eh. 1. 

To believe untiihristiiuiitv christiauism, and Christianity anti- 
Christian. 

Chitfhigworlh, Prrf, to the Au/h. of Chanty Maintained. 

2. The nations professing Christianity. 

Christianity, n.s. [chreticnte, French.] The re¬ 
ligion of Christians. 

God doth will that couples, which arc married, both infidels, 
if cither party be converted into Christianity, this should not 
make separation. ’ Hooker. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any volun¬ 
tary sin, cuts himself off from Christianity. Addison. 

To ChHj'syianize.'J- v. a. [old Fr. christianize!'.] To 
make Christian; to convert to Christianity. 

Good dispositions and natural graces, more ready to bg 
Advanced by impressions from above, and christianized unto 
pieties. Frown, Chr. Mur. ii. is. 

'Till this excellent piece of philosophy be, as Clemens saith 
of the Pagan school, rtxusfs'om iih Xp.r*, baptized by that Bap¬ 
tist, christianized by the addition of repentance. , 

Hammond, Sena. iv. 

To christianize them, [the l’saims,] as Dr. Watts lias done, 
would, I presume, deviate too far from the present practice of 
our establishment. Mason on Church Mustek , p. 194. 

The principles of platonick philosophy, as it is now chris¬ 
tianized. Drytlt n. 

Chri'stianuke.# adj. [from Christian and like.] 
Befitting a Christian. 

Although the duke was enemy to him, • 

Yet ho, most christittnlike, laments his death. ‘ 

Shakspearc, Henry VI. P. 11 . 

In the managing of quarrels you may any he is wise j for 
either he avoids them with gteut discretion, or undertakes them 
with a most christiaidikc fear. Shaksjuare, Much Ado, Ijc. 
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CrrmsTiANEY.# adj. [from Christian.} Becoming a 
Christian. 

To inhrecd in us this generous and chrislianly reverence one 
of another. * Mil ton, Henson of Ch. Gor. h. a. 

Cnni'sTiANEY.'J* (tdv. [from Christian.'] Like a 
Christian; as becomes one who professes the holy 
religion of Christ. 

That they may sec their children chrislianly and virtuously 
brought up. Office of Afatrimnny. 

Those deep and retired thoughts, which, w r itli every man 
chrislianly instructed, ought to lie most frequent of Goli, and 
of his miraculous ways and works amongst nun. 

Milton, of Reform, in Eng. b. I. 

Ciiri'stianness*# a. s. [from Christian .] The pro¬ 

fession of Christianity. 

It is very irregular and unreasonable to measure any action 
by a rule that belongs not to it, to try the exactness of the cir¬ 
cle by thevquare, which should tie done by the compass; and 
in like manner to judge the rhnstianness of an action by the 
taw of natural reason, which ca« only l^e judged by its conform 
1111’ty with the law of Christ, supcrioitr to that of nature. 

Hammond, if Conscience, § t6. 

CiiniSTiANo'oRAfuv.# ii. s. [from Christianas and 
ypap«i, to describe.] , A general description of the 
nations professing Christianity. 

(11 my ehristianngraphy you may see divers liturgies. 

Pagin’s Urrcsiography, p. 64. 

CUR 1 YSTMAS.'f' a. s. [from Christ and mass.] 

1. The day on which the nativity of our blessed 
Saviour is celebrated, by the particular service of 
the church. 

Canons were made by several councils to oblige men to re¬ 
ceive the Holy Communion three times a year at least, viz. at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

Whatley on the Comm. Prayer. 

2 . The season of Christmas; .the festivity relating to 
it; the twelve days succeeding Christmas day. 

Here was a consent, 

(Knowing aforehand of our merriment) 

To dash it like a christmns comedy. Shakspearc, Love’s L. Lost. 

Is not a commonty a Christmas gambol, or a tumbling trick ? 

Shakspearc, 'Faming of the Shrew. 

At Christina. I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows; 

•But like of each thing, that in season grows. 

Shakspearc, Loves L. Lost. 

Tile festivity of Christmas was observed nrnch after the same 
manner, ceremonies, and solemnities, as in Italy. 

Brown, Travels, (1685,) p. If*. 

Chius , smas-hox. 11. s. [from Christmas and box.] A 
lx>x in which little presents arc collected at Christ¬ 
mas. 

• When time comes round, a Christ inabbox they bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay’s Trivia. 

Christmas-veower. n. s. 1 fcllebnrc. 

C11 rist’s-tiioh v.'j~ n.s. [So called, as Skinner fancies, 
because the thorns have some likeness to a cross.] 
A plant. 

It hath long '■harp spines: the flovyor has five 
leaves, in form "of a rose: out of the fl»wer-cup, 
which is divided into several segments, ’rises the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, shaped like a bon¬ 
net, having a shell almost globular, which is divided 
into tlyre cells, in each of which is contained a 
roundish seed. This is by many persons supposed to 
be the plant frotn which our Saviour’s crown of 
thorns was composed. Miller. 

The plains, in the finest cultivation, are divided by hedges of 
aloe, christtbur n, or wild pomegranate. 

« Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Lett. *• 
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C'hi;o:.i a rrcK.'f’ adj. [%g< 2 ««, colour.] 

1. Relating to colour. 

I .i'll uow come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the i hromatirk, or colouring. Dryden, Dnfrcsnoy. 

2. Kclaiing to a certain species of ancient inusick, nqyv 
unknown. 

It was observed he never touched his lyre in such a truly 
e'lromatiek and cnharuionick manner, Arbuthnot mul Pope. 

3. Relating to a particular style in musick moving by 
somitones«or half notes. 

Th.nc har.di chromatiek jars 
Of sin that all our musick mars. 

Mi/lon, Ode a! a Mustek, MS. Heading. 

Musick is not. designed to please only rbruinaltck enrs, but all 
that are capable of distinguishing harsh troth disagreeable notes. 

Addison, Sped. No. iq. 

Chtk/nicai,. ? eitj. [old Fr. chronique, periodical; 

Chro'xjck. 3 bom xgtvo;, time.] , 

A cAiomcal distemper is of length; as dropsies, asthmas, and 
the like. < Qiinuy. 

Of diseases some' - 'are chronical, and of long duration ; a-., 
quartane agues, scurvy, wherein we defer the cure unto more 
advantageous seasons. (1 Brown, I'tt/g. Err. 

The lady’s use of these excellencies is to divert the old man, 
when he is out of the pangs uf a cjronieril distemper. 

Spectator, No. 4 - 1 9- 

CHRO NICLE, n. s. [chrouiquc, Fr. from j^&vtSy, 
time.] 

1. A register or account of events in order of time. 

No more jet of this; 

For ’tis a i hronicle of day b\ day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast. Shakspcarr. 

2. A history. 

You lean too confidently on those Irish chranitles, which are 
most fabulous and forged. Spenser on Ireland. 

If from the field I should return once more, 

I and my sword will earn my chronicle. 

* Shukspeare, Ant. and Ch op. 

T’m traduc’d by toiigues.rfvhicli neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 

The eh 1 on tries of my tloirjg. Shaksprnrr. 

I giie up to historians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with those which you are to produce for 
the Krilisli rhronu/e. JJryden. 

Jh Chiu/n icxi:. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or history. 

This to rehearse, should rather he to chrome/e times than to 
search into refoWiation of abuses in that realm. 

Spenser in Inland. 

2. To register ; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, » 

Says that this deed is chromr/ed in lull. Skakspcarc. 

Love is your master; for he masters you : ‘ 

And he that is so yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, should noLbe chronicled for wise. Shakipearf. 

I shall be the jest ofthe town; nay, iw two days I expect to he 
chronicled in ditty, and sung in woeful ballad. Cong. 

Chiio'nk'LER. n. s. [front chronicle.'] 

1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of events in order 
of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them stand 
Giddy I an to stick poets of each land. , . Donne. 

2. A historian; one that keeps up the memory of 

things past. * 

1 do herein rely upon these bards, or Irish chroniclers. 

Spenser. 

Tins custom was held by the Druids and bards of our antieut 
Britons, and of latter times by the Irish chroniclers, called 
rimers. Rtdceh, Hist, of the World. 

CnmysiQJJEM n. s. [Fr.] A chronicle. 

flic best chronique that can be now compiled of their late 
changes, must for the most part be collected' from some aged 
gramisire's memory; a frail foundation to support an historical 

■ credit. L, Addison, West Barbary, p. 74. 
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Chro NOGRAMe”f- tt.s. [xgoriOK lime, and ygipai, to 
write.] An inscription including the date of any 
action. Of this kind the following is an example. 

Gloria laust]ue/)co, satCLorVM insaecFia sunto. 

A chranogrammatical verse, which includes not 
only ih is ‘year 1660, but numerical letters enough 
to reach above a thousand years further, until the 
year 2867. * ' Howell. 

The Spaniards took it [Breda] agnili,' a- by inscriptions ami 
chronograms are to be seen in divers places. 

* Brown, Travels, ( x 685,) p. 105, 

Ciironogr.vmma'tical. adj. [from chronogram.] Be¬ 
longing to a chronogram. Nee the example from 
Howell in chronogram. 

CnnoNoo 11 a'mmatj st. n. s. [from chronogram."] A 
w riter of chronograms. 

There ate foreign universities, where, as you praise a man in 
Fiigluiul for being an excellent philosopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary character to be a great ehronogrnmmatisf. 


,, Addison on Medals. 

C11 n o x o'c; 11 a pit e it, n. s. [ xpovog, time, and ypa^x, 

to describe.] I Ie that describes circumstance of 
past times ; a chronologist. 

* The common printed chronicle — is indeed hut an epitome, 

or defloration, made In Hubert of Lorraine, and the numerous 
rest of our monkish and succeeding* thrnnographers. 

Sc/den on Drayton's I’oh/ofh. I’ref. 

The author had before related, out of I’aiisauins tlie chrono. 
y.raphcr, that Susibins an Antiochian had left, as a legacy to the 
city of Antioch, the yearly revenue of fifteen talents of gold. 

Gregory, Xtdrs on Scripture, p. 106. 

CiihonoV.rapiiy.* tt.s. [Fr. (itronographic, from the 
(Sr. See CintoNociiAPiiEi;.] The description of 
past time; the arrangement of historical events. 

Cnitoxo'j,ouER.'f~ 11.S. time, and koy&, 

doctrine.] lie that studies or explains the science 
of computing past time, or of ranging past events 
according to their proper years. 

Chronologcrs ditier among themselves about most great epo- 
clias. Holder on Time. 

Among the Arabians there hath as yet come to my bauds 
one only chrouo/ogcr of these times, Gicgory's PosHtuma, p. 8. 

This publication, fhis chronology,] bearing the name of the 
immortal Newton, though highly built upon by subsequent 
chronologcrs ,i, so unspeakably inferiour to that great mail’s other 
works, that 1 am almost unwilling to believe its authenticity; 
and can hardly lit persuaded he ever would have published il 
himself. Richardson on the Languages, S, e. of the East, i. r. 

CiinoNOLo'tiitAi.. adj. [from chronology.] Relating 
to the doctrine of time. 


Thus linicl’ touching the chronological account of some tinics 
and things past, without confuting myself to the exactness of 
years. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

(hiKOVOLo'GicAM.Y.'j- <t(h>. [from chronological.] In 
a chronological manner; accoiding to the laws or 
rules of chronology; according to the exact series of 
time. 

«Follow them politically, chronologically, and geographically. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 

CuitoNou/uiCK.# adj. [from chronology.] Denoting 
periods of time. 

May ehronnlogick spouts 

Retain no cypher legible! T. IVar/on, Episl.from T. Hearnr. 

The cltronologick classing of those histories which my most 
sanguine wishes went to. Pownnll on Antiquities, p. 197. 

Chrono'i.ogist. n. s. [See Chronoxoger.] One that 
studies or explains time; one that ranges past events 
according to the order of time; a ehrohologer. 

According to these chronologist*, the prophecy of tnc Rabin 
that the world should lost but six thousand years, has been long 
disproved. " Brown, VtUg. Err. 
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All that 1 named noise and dust of the chronologht is wholly I 
to be avoided. Locke on Education. 

Cuuono'ujgy. w. s. [ xgov®', time, and xiytfo', doc¬ 
trine,] The science of computing and adjusting 
the periods of time; as the revolution of the syn 
and moon; and of computing tiny; past, and refer¬ 
ring each event to the proper year. 

And the measure of the year not being so perfectly known to 
the ancients, rrudwsd it very diftienlt for them to transmit a 
true rhronology To succeeding ages. Holder on Time. 

Where J allude to the custom! of the Creeks, I believe I 
may he justified by the strictest chronology; though a poet is 
not obliged to the rules that confine an historian. Prior. 

Ciirono'juetkk. m. s. [ xf v & and y.lv guv.] An in- 
strument For the exact mensuration of time. 

According to observation made with a pendulum chronometer , 
a bullet, at its first discharge, flies five hundred and ten yards 
in five half seconds. • Dcrham. 

Chhy'nams. n. f. [from xgw&i gold, because of the 
golden colour in the nymphte of some insects.] A 
term used by some naturalists for mirelia, or the first 
apparent change of the maggot of any species of 
insects. Chamber*. 

Chiiy'soi.itj:. n. s. [^gw©*, gold, anti a stone.] 

A precious stone of a dusky greenyVith a cast of 
yellow. • Woodward. 

Km h another world, 

(If one intire and perfect ihruso/itc, 

IM nut have sold her lor. Shakspqzre. 

If metal, part seem'd gold, part silver clear: • 

If stone, tarbunclc most, or chry.o/dr. ATdtou, /’. L , 

CunvsoTitASL's. n.s* [ xgvo-fy, gold, and jirasinus , 
green.] A precious stone of a yellow colour, 
approaching to green. 

The ninth a lop;u, the tenth a eh rysop rants. Her. \xi. 20. 

c;i lUll. n. s. t from cop, a great head, Skinner.] A 
river li-li. The chevin. 

r J'lte chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas,, 
hut best in winter. He is full of small bones: he 
eats waterish; not firm, but limp and tasteless: 
nevertheless, he may be so dressed as to make him 
very good meat. Walton , Angler. 

Ciiu'bueb. ad/, [from chub.'] Big-headed like a chub. 

Citu'imv.S 7 ndj. [from chub.] We still use the 

Chubfaced. 3 expression, “ a chubby boy,” for one 
having a large or fat face. 

I never saw 11 fool lean; the chub-fared fop 
Shines sleek with FtlU-crumtu’d fat of happiness. 

Marstnn, Antonin’s Revenge. 

To CHUCK, r;. «. [A word probably formed in imi¬ 
tation of the sound that it expresses; or perhaps 
corrupted from chick.] To make a noise like a hey, 
when she calls her chickens. 

To CinrcK.'J- v.tt. 

1. To call as a hen cfills her young. 

Then crowing, dapp’d his wings, tlr appointed cull, t 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden, Fables. 

2 . To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as to make 
the mouth strike together. [This is probably from 
chock, a blow. See Chock, and the* subst. Chuck.] 

C.'oine, chuck the infant under the chin, force a smile, and 
cry, Ah, the boy takes after his mother’s relations. Congreve. 

To CHUCK.# v. it. [Ital. scuccherare; Dutch, sca- 
chcn.] To jeer; to laugh. The parent of our better 
known word, chuckle. « 

Hut, bold-fac’d Satyr, strain not over high. 

But laugh and chuck at meaner gullery. Mansion, Sat. ii. 

To CHUCK.# v. a. To throw, by a quick and dex¬ 
terous motion, any heavy weight, so that it shall 
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nicely fall in a given place. So carmen and wag¬ 
goners say, “ chuck that stick or parcel down here.” 
This use of the verb «ccms to be taken from chuck- 
farthing. 

Chuck. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice! of a hen. 

lie made the eh ink four or five, times, that people iho to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken 
or chick. 

Come, your promise. -What promise, chuck'd 

Shnkspeare. 

3. A sudden sryall noise. 

4. A little blow under the chin; written “ chock 
under the chin,” in Sherwood’s old dictionary. 
See To Chuck, in this stgt.se; and also Chock. 

Ciiutk-fajithi.yg. «. s. [chuck and farthing.] A 
play, at which the money falj^ with a chuck into 
the hole beneath. 

He Just his money at i/iurl.-farthing, shuffle-cup, and all 
fours. * Arbilhiwt, History of John Hull. 

To C'huVkle.'J" S’, n. [ital. screeches are, Dutch 
ac/tucheu. J To laugh vehemently; to laugh con¬ 
vulsively. , 

What tale shall I to my old father tell ? 

’Twill make him chuckle tliou’rt bestow’d so well. Dryden. 

She to intrigues was e’en hard hearted ; 

She chuikl'd when a bawd was carted. Pnor. 

To CiiuVkle. v. a. [from chuck.] 

1. To call as a hen. 

I nut not far from the women’s apartment, I am sure 1 ; and 
if tin ?e birds are within distance, here’s that will chuckle ’em 
together. ^ Dryden. 

2 . To cocker; to fondle. 

Your confessor, that parcel of holy guts and gavbidge: he 
must ; hackle \ on, and tnoau you. Dryden, Spanish Jiiar. 

To Cunu.# [perhaps from To chew.] To champ or 
bite. * 

When she rules, the horse chuds his bit so cheerfully, as if 
he wished his burtlmn might grow to his hack. 

Stafford's Stube dislotto’ll into a Xifut, p, uy, 

Ohi/kt. >1. x. [probably from To chr.e.] Au old 
worth as it seems, tor forced meat. See Cheuet. 

As for rhiiels, which ore. likewise iniiieai meat, instead of 
butter and fat, it were good to moisten them partly with 
cream, or almond or pistaeho milk. Baccu , Fat. Del. 

cnurr.t f,mS ’ CA word of uncertain derivation; 
perluips corrupted from chub, or derived from kw/, 
M’clsli, a stock. Dr. Johnson says. Dr. Jamiesoi. 

, considers the Scottish coif or cafe the same its our 
chuff'; and thinks that the fm. Goth, liffka. to 
keep under, to insult, or the Iceland, kucif one 
who is cowardly or feeble, may bo akin to this 
word. I differ from this. C/niffc, 111 our old 

lexicography, is a countryman; rusticus as in the 
Prompt. Parv. The iSu. kyjfe, from the old Goth. 
kofc, is a cottage. This seems to suggest in some 
degree, the etymology of chuff. The phrase says 
Mr. Steevcns, of fat cl'nffi in Shakspcarc, “ is a 
term of contempt always applied to rich and 
avaricious people, anil chuff is probably a cor¬ 
ruption of chough, a thievish bird that collects liis 
prey on the sea-shore.” This will not be received; 
anti “ a rich chuff and “ a fat chuff which are 
both mentioned in our old lexicography, are also 
interpreted “ a good rich yeoman,” as well ns a 
“ big or lit chuff.” The old Fr -joffit must not Ik* 
412 
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tbigotun, wliich Cotgrave translates, “ chuffic , 
flit-cheeked, or putt up in the face,” wliich hitherto 
Jias been overlooked; and < this meaning of bloated 
or fat may countenance the Teut. lcuffk and the 
Sax. cyp, a barrel , as the original.] A coarse, 
fat-lieaded, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbcllicd knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
t huffs, I would your store were here. Shahspcare. 

A less generous chuff than tills in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the last. VEstrange. 

Chu'ffilY. ailv. [from chtiffy .] Surlily; stomnch-fuliy. 

John answered chuffily. Richardson, Clarissa. 

Chu'ffjness. n. s. [from chuff’] Clownishness ; 

surliness. ' 

Chu'ffy.'J” adj. [from chuff] old Vr.jojfu. But. see 
Chuff.] Blunt; surly; Hit. 

The goddess drank; a chtiffy lad was by, , 

Who saw the liquour with a grudging eye. 

And gunning cries, she’s greedy more than dry. 

Mmnwarino, (hud's Mi l. I). 5. 

Chum. n. s. [ chom, Armorick, to live together.] A 
chamber fellow; a term used in the universities. 
Chump. «. s. A thick heavy piece of wood, less than 
a block. 

When one,is battered, they can (juickly, of a chump of 
wood, accommodate tttbmselws with another. Mtuum. 

CHURCH.*!' 71. s. [Sax. ciyice, cypic : (derm, lmche ; 
Gr. xvqiuxrjv, from Kyoto?, the Lord, and otxta, 
house.] 

1. The collective body of Christians, usually termed 
the catholick church. 

The church being a supernatural society, doth differ from 
natural societies in this; that the persons unto whom we 
associate ourselves in the one, are men, simply considered us 
men; but they to whom we be joined in the other, are God, 
angels, and holy men. . llmdi r. 

2 . The body of Christinas. adhering to one particular 
opinion or form of worship. 

The chinch is a religious assembly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and sometimes tlie same word means a 
>vnod of bishops, or of presbyters; and in some places it is 
the pope and a general council Walls, LogirA. 

3. The place which Christians consecrate to the 
worship of God. 

rt comprehends the whole church, \ iz. the nave or body of 
the churi A, together with the chancel which is eicn included 
under the word church. Aylffc, Parrrgmi. 

That < hutches were consecrated unto none but the Lord 
only, the very general name chiefly doth sufficiently shew: 
church doth signify no other thing than the Lord’s house. 

‘Jlookn. 

Though you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches. Shakspcnre. 

4. Ecclesiastical authority or power, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the civil power of the state. 

Lest I should grow tedious about small matters at a time 
when such great arid weighty concerns are under consideration 
in church and state, f will come to a conclusion. 

Sir G. Whiter, JJescript. of Anc. Churches, p. 12H. 
The same criminal may be absolved by the church , and con- 
detuned by« 4 he state; absolved or purdohed by the state, yet 
censured py the church. Leslie. 

5. It is used frequently in conjunction with other 
words; as chinch-member , the member of a church; 
c/turch-po’iver, spiritual or ecclesiastical authority. 

To Church.*!* v ‘ a% Tfrom the noun.] To r porfonn 
with any one the office of returning thanks in the 
church, after any signal deliverance, as from the 
danger of childbirth. 

It wan the ancient usage of the church of England for 
women to come veiled, who came to be churched. 

Wheally on the Common Prayer. 

II 
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Church-ale.*!' h. $. [from church and ale.] A wak«y 
or feast, commcmoratory of the dedication of the 
church. Sec Ale. 

For the church-ale, two j'oung men or the parish are yearly 
chosen to be wardens, who make collection among the parish'. 
r toners of what provision it pleoscth them to hestow. Carew. 
The church-war lens or qucst-mcn, and their assistants, shall 
suffer no plays, feasts, banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings, 
temporal courts, or lefts, lay-injuries, musters, or any other 
profane usage, to be kept in the church; Jurnel, or churchyard. 

(-'ultsl. and Canons r,celesta stir a], 5 gg. 

Ciivucu-attihf. 71. s. The habit in which men 
officiate at divine service. 

These and such like were their discourses, touching that 
fhurch-all'rc, which with us for the most part is used in pub- 
lick prayer. '• lfoo'u r. 

Church-authority. 7 t. s. Ecclesiastical power; 
spiritual, jurisdiction. 

In II»is point of churrli-aulhnrihi, I have sifted all the little 
scraps alleged. ^ . Alter/wry. 

Church -iicm h.# 77 . s. The seat in the porch of si 
church. 

Let tisgo sit here upon the church-hcnch till two, und then 
all to bed. Shaksprare, Much Ado, Jj -r. 

Chviu u-uuiuaL. n.s. Burial according to the rites 
of the chufch. 

The bishop has the eare of seeing that all Christians, after 
their deaths, be not dented church-burial according to the usage 
and custom of the place. Ayiffc, Parergon. 

Cliuhtcitwa.# u. s. [from To church.] The act of 
returning thanks in the church. See To Ciiuitcti. 

The absurdity, which sonic would introduce, of stifling their 
acknowledgments in private houses, and in giving thanks for 
their recovery and enlargement in no other place than that of 
their confinement and restraint: is a practice inconsistent with 
the very name of the office, which is called the churching of 
women, and consequently implies a ridiculous solecism of 
being churched at home. Whealty on the Common Prayer. 

Ciiu'nciiDOAi.# 71. s. [from church and dom.] Esta¬ 
blishment ; government. 

Whatsoever church pretendeth to a new beginning, pre- 
tendeth at the same time to a new churrluluni ; and whatsoever 
is so new, is none. So necessary it is to believe the holy 
catholick church. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 9. 

Church-founder. n. s. He that builds or endows a 
church. 

Whether emperours or bishops in those days were church- 
founders, the solemn dedication of churches they thought not 
to be a work in itself either vain or superstitious. Hooker. 

Church-land.'# n. s. Lund belonging to churches., 
religious houses, ami benefices. 

I shall not here enter into the religious account of church- 
lands. Sir 11. Ych-ci lon's Prif. hi lip. Morion's Episcopacy. 

Chu'rciilike.* adj. [from church and tike.] Befitting 
a churchman. 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right. 

Nor hold Iti- scepter in his childish fist, 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head. 

Whose church-like humours fit not for a crown. 

* Shakspeare, K. lien. 17, P. II. 

Chu'kchman. 11. a. [church and man.] 

1. An ecclesiastick; a clergyman ; one that ministers 
in sacred things. 

If any tiling be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or eltureh-goverinncnt, rely not only upon your¬ 
self. Paeon. 

A very difficult work to <lo, to reform nnd reduce a church 
« into order, that had been so long neglected, and that, was so 
ill filled by mituy weak and more wilful churchmen. Clarendon. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind. 

These marks of church ami churchmen he design’d, 

And living taught, and dy ing left behind.. Drytlen, Fabletr, 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

* 
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Cnuncn-MusicK.# 7 i. .1. The service of chant and 
anthem in churches and cathedrals. 

It was anciently customary for men and women of the first 
quality, ecclesiiuificks, and others, who were lovers of church- 
nmuck, to be admitted into this corporation, [of parish-clerks.] 
Warton, Hist, of Eng.uPoetry, ii. 

CixrncH-puEFERMENT.# ». s. •Benefice in the 
church. 

For any ehurch-jn-efermcnl thou hast a mind to. 

m " It. .Tonstm, Magn. Lady. 

He professed some efiurrh-jirefetmcuts in the reign of Edward 
the sixth. Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii. 440. 

CHtJ / ncHS^^ , .* n. s. Institution of the church. 

The Jews were his own also liy right of rhurehship, as 
selected and inclosed by God, from amidst all other nations, 
to he the scat of his worship, un<? the great conservatory of:.!! 
the sacred oracles, and means ol salvation. 

South, Scnn. on John, i. 11, 

Cml’ju H-WARnKxs. v. s. [See Warden'?] Officers 
yearly chosen, bv the eonsent of the minister and 
parishioners, according It) the custom »of each » 
place, to look to the church, ctiurch-yartl, and such 
things as belong to both; and to observe the 
behaviour of the parishioners, fun such faults as 
appertain to the jurisdiction or censure of tl*e 
ecclesiastical court. They are a kind of corpora¬ 
tion, enabled by law to sue for any thing belonging 
to their church, or poor of their parish. Ctnoel. 

There should likewise < hurdi-wardens, of the gravest men in 
the parish, he appointed, as they be here in England. * 

Spenser on Ireland, 

Our church-wardens 

l east on the silver, and give us the farthings. (Say. 

Cm muirw av.* n. s. The road that leads to the 
church. 

Now it is the time of night. 

That the gravis, all gaping wide, 

Every out- lets lorth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide. 

Shakspeare, Mids. Slight's Dream. 

Cnt/iicinvoKK.# n. s. An expression applied to work 
which is carried on slowly. 

This siege was church-work; and therefore went on slowly. 

Fuller, lhdy War, p. in. 

Contrary to the proverb, church-work went on the most 
Speedily. Fuller, Holy War, p. ■6 . 

(’ui/ncnYARD. n. s. The ground adjoining to the 
church, in which the dead arc buried; a cemetery. 

I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard, yet l will adventure. Shakspeare. 

In churchyards, where they luiry much, the earth will con¬ 
sume the corps in far shorter time than other earth will. 

* Bacon. 

No place so sacred from such fops is burr'd; 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churchyard. Fopi t . 

C’lIl'iLL.'f' it. s. [ceopl, Sax. at/ 1 , in Cierman, is 
strong, riibticks being always observed to be strong 
bodied, Dr. Johnson says. This may apply to the 
first and second senses which he has given, Jwf 
not to the third; which belongs to the Cloth. 
Awl, an old, and a poor, and mean, man. See 
also Carle.] 

1. A rustick; a countryman; a labourer. 

He holdcth himself a gentleman, and scoructh to work or 
use any hard labour, which he snith is the life of a peasant or 
churl. Spenser on Ireland. 

One of the baser sort, which they eall churls, being reproved 
for his oath, answered confidently, that his lord commanded *, 
him. Spenser on Individ. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe. _ Shakspeare 

From this light cause the infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mischief, hate, and wars. Dry den. 
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2. A rude, surly, ill-bred man. 

A churl’t courtesy rarely comes, hut either for gain or 
falshood. , Sidney. 

3. A miser; a niggard ; a selfish or greedy wretch. 

* The vile person shall he no more called liberal, nor the 
churl said to be bountiful. Isaiah, xxxii.j. 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end ! 

O churl drink nil, and leave 110 friendly drop 

To help me alter! Shakspeare. 

Ouu'KLisH.'V’ adj. [Sax. ceopltpc.] 

1. Rude; brutal; harsh; austere; sour; merciless; 
unkind; uncivil. 

A sea of melting pearl, which some rail tears. 

Those at her fa tier’s churlish feet she tender’d. Shakspeare. 

The interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts off more (ireimistimce; they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shakspeare. 

A lion in love with a lavs, disired her father’s consent. The 
answer was chui/ish enough. He’d never marry his daughter to 
a brute. L’Estrange. 

tie the pursuit of ihurhsh beasts, * 

Prefin ’d to sleeping on her breasts. Waller. 

2. .Selfish; avaricious. 

The man was cfurhs/i and ev il hi his doings, j Sam. \\\, 3. 

This sully! churlish thief 

IlaiVall his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. A“«g. 

3. [Of things.] Ibiplinnt: cross-grained; un¬ 
manageable ; harsh; not yielding. 

If there be emissioiwof spirit, the body of the metal will be 
bard and ihurhsh. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The Cornish were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlish, and that would sooner break than bow. 

Bacon, Henry I’ll. 

Iron, in a quick fire, relents and melts; but, take it out of 
the furnace, and it grows hard again, nay worse, churlish and 
tiiimallcablc. Ahp. Sanrroft's Scnn. p. 10;. 

In the hundreds of Essex they have a very churlish blue clay. 

t J for lunar, Iluslundry. 

Vexatious ; obstructive. 

Will you again iiuknit * 

This churlish knot of all abhorred war ? Shakspeare. 

Spain found the war so chin lish ifnd longsome, as they found 
they should consume themselves in an endless war. Bacon. 

Spreads n path clear as the day, 

Wlu re no < knrluh rub says nay. Crashaw. 

Chl'rlisui.v.'}' a dr. [from churlisit.’] Rudely; brut¬ 
ally. 

A fool will upbraid churlishly. Ecclus. xviii. 18. 

How ihiir/ish/u 1 chid Lucetta hence, 

When willingly I would have had her here ! 

Shakspeare, Two Gtnt. of Verona. 

lie was known to have borne himself <hcrhshly and proudly 
towards Emma bis si.ftr Milton, Hist, of Eng. It. (1. 

After be hi .1 breathed out a thousand lruitless threats, lie as- 

t siuilts the walls v. it ii violi'ilie; but by liustan a* churlishly 
answered, and with great loss eompelleJ to retreat. 

Sir 7 '. 11 . chert. True. ?>.?<• 

To thecas. iiuv, n 'mint, the olive did chuilishly put uvir 
the soil for ;■ 11 wird ol the strvico o! bis sire. Howell. 

Cm/nuxiiN'Ess.-J' it. [from churUnh cvjiIij cik'jtc, 
Saxon.] 

1. Brutality ; ruggednos of manner. 

Bi tter is the chuU.Jmcxs of a man than a eouiVqus woman. 

Ecclus. xlii. 14, 

In the churlishness of fortiux', a poor honest man sutlers in 
this world, U Estrange. 

2. Difficulty of management. Sec the third stats© of 

CllPRlftSIT. 

I do finH, Mr. Speaker, that when kingdoms and states are 
entered into terms nrffl resolutions of hostility, one against the 
other, yet they are many times restrained from their attempts 
by four impediments. — The third, when they have conceived 
an apprehension of the difficulty, and churlishness of the enter¬ 
prise, and tliat it is not prepared to their hand. 

1 Bacon, Speech i/i Fart. ji/.Eht. 
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Cm 'm.v.* aclj. [tioai churl.] lludo; boisterous; 
violt (it. 

The >lii|>, where Jonah s.lecps l 
I- vexed sore, and butter’d on tlie deeps 
And well nigh split upon the threatning rock, 

With maii)> a boisterous brush and tburly knock, 

Quarles, Ernst for Worms, (lino.) $ i. 
Churme. n.s. [more properly chirm, from the Saxon 
cj'fitne, a clamour or noise; as to chirm is to coo as 
a turtle.] * A confused sound; a noise. 

He w as conveyed to the Tower with the i her me of a thousand 
taunts and reproaches. Binou. 

CHUltN.f n. s. [properly c/n i n, from hern. Did. 
cut jin, cepe iu>. Sax. (lorh. kqpna, to churn. See 
Quern. Tin* Sax. cepene is considered a derivative 
of cypaii, In Ini it. All these words, however, may lie 
referred to the Lat. yt/tm, or the C«r. yvfo$.] ’I'hc 
vessel in which the hotter is, by long and violent 
agitation, coagulated ivul separated from the serous 
parts of the milk. 

Her nukward fi.t did ne’er employ the ch.ru. 

<i'at/. I\tst 11 r«/>. 

To Chuux.'}' v. a. {I emeu, Dutch, cepnan. Sax. 
Irma, Goth. Our ehh*r authors write it rheme. 
And kern is yet a local word. ] 

1. To agitate or shake any tiling by a \ iolent motion. 
Dr. Johnson cites a passage .from Shak-peare, in 
proof of this meaning ; but lut reads chin nitre; on for 
German otic, the true reading. The passage had 
been sophisticated by Hope and Warburton, and 
Johnson preferred erring with them to the adop¬ 
tion of the old and genuine lec tion, as the alteration 
here furnished a fancied ilhistration of this yei b. 

Froth fills his chaps, he '.ends a gniming sound. 

And part he churns, and part heti'am ■ the ground. Dnel. 
C/ium'-d in his teeth, thc r foann \eirwn rose. Addison. 

The uit'fhanisiii of nature, in convertin'; our aliment, con- 
aists in mixing with it animal juice., and. in the* action of tin- 
solid parts, churning thcSi together. Aehitthuut "it Aliments. 

2 . To make butter by agitating the milk. 

Skim milk: and sometimes labour in the quern; 

And bootless make the breathless housewife rhnni. 

ShaKspcare, Mills. A*. Dream. 
Have you any churn'd milk, or new cheese. 

Woilrocpkc's Fr.tir. p. 21 r. 

Cuu'uMNii.^ n.s. [from the verb.] The act of mak¬ 
ing butter. 

.The churnine of milk hringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. ,1J. 
This is Mah, the mistress fairv, * 

That dotli nightly rob the dairy, * 

And cun hurt or help the chiming. 

As she please, without discerning. H.Jonson, Entertainment '. 

You may try the*force of imagination, upon staying the 
coming of blitter after the illuming. Baemi, A HI. ltul. 

I ne’er hurt their rlthruingc. Alidd/i Ion’s Il'i/rA, i. a. 

Chu'rnstafk.# n.s. {from chum and s/ajj.] The 
instrument employed for churning. Shencooil. 

Ciiu'krworm. n.s. [from cyjijiau, .Sax.] An insect 

that turns about nimbly; called also a fancrickot. 

• ^ * Skinner. Philips. 

To CitusT. yea To Ciiopsr. 

Ciiyla'ceous. tulj. f from chyle.] Belonging to chyle; 
consisting of chyle. , 

When the spirits of the chyle have half ferniuntytd the chy- 
liu cons mass, it has the state of drink, uot ripenej by fermen¬ 
tation. JPloyer on the Humours. 

CHYLE, n.s. The white juice formed iu 

tlie stomach by digestion of the aliment, turd after¬ 
wards changed into blood. 

This poweriill ftjiucut, mingling with the PVtS, 

The 1 even’d mass tVjitHky chyle converts. Blackmon-. 


The chyle cannot pass through the smallest vessels. 

Arbuthnnt. 

ChY i.ii? action, n.s. [from chyle.] The act or pro¬ 
cess of making chyle in the body. 

Drinking excessively during the time of chylefaction, stops 
t.perspiration, Arbuthnnt on Aliments. 

Chyi.u'a'ctive. ndj. [from chylus tmd fario, to make, 
Lat.] Having the power of making'chyle. 

C iiYL»POJ 5 / m , K. aclj. [ %Ck&, anil iroieco.] Having 
the power, or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the chy/opurlirk organs, more or 
less chyle may he extracted from the same food. Arbuthnnt. 

CmYors. mlj. [from chyle.] Consisting of chyle: 
partaking of chyle. 

Milk is the chy/vus [tart of an animal, already prepared. 

Arbulhnvt. 

Chy'micaj.7 rr , , 

Chy'.mm k. 5 <ltJ " C Lat * chy miens. 

r. Made by chymistry. 

I’m tir’d with waiting for this chymirk gold, 

Which fouls us young, ami beggars us when old. Diydcn. 

'I he medicines are ranged in boxes, according to their na¬ 
tures, whether chi/iiii.-ul or Galenical preparations. Walls. 

2. Relating to chymistry. 

Metliinks already, from this rhi/mich flame, 

I see a city of more precious mold. .. Dry,Ini, 

ith cht/mivh art exalts the miu’ral pow’r.i, 

And draw, the aromatiek souls of flow Vs. Pope. 

Ciiy'mick.*|* //. s. [old Fr. c/n/iniqne. achy mist. ( ot- 
gravt*.] ‘ A chymist. Obsolete, Dr. Johnson says. 
While in use, it seems to have been employed rather 
contemptuously. 

Galen mi minus in his time hut three sects of physicians — 
we have now a fourth, that go under the name of rhymiiks, 
Iii-rinetick., or Pnr.iet Isiaus. Ilukeiei/I mi l J i m illiner, p. 244. 

He is turned rhuinirk, sirrah; u seems so by liis talk.— 
Here’s old turning; these rliymnks, seeking to turn lead into 
gold, turn awav ail their own silver. llrcierc, f.mgua, iv. t. 

'Flic ancients observing in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, seem to have resolved it into nobler use: an art now 
utterly lost, or perchance kept up by a few rhymirks. Wot tin. 

Cu v'mh at.i.y.' j" adv. ffrom chy mica I.] In a chymiral 
manner. 

Ihirgravius — specifics a lamp to be made of man’s blood, 
hiceniu vita: et mortis index, so lie terms it; which, rhyniicul/i / 
prepared today's, and afterward kept iu a glass, shall 'hew all 
tlie accidents of his life. Burton, Ainit. of AM. p. a8l. 

I need no muse to give my passion vent. 

He brews his tears shut studies to lament. 

Verse rhymu ally weeps ; that pious rain, 

Distill’d with art, is hut the sweat o’ the brain. 

( 'ten-la,id, Meg. on Ahp. Laud. 

CHY'M LS'I. n. s. [.See Ciiyaiistiiy.J A professor of 
chymistry: a philosopher by fire. 

* Tlie starving chy mist, in his golden views 
Supremely blest. Po/ie, Essay on Man. 

Chymi'stical.# aclj. [old Fr. chymistique .J Relating 
to chymistry. 

1 Paracelsus, and his chymislical followers, as so many Prc- 
inethei, will fetch fire from heaven, vvill cure nil manner of 
diseases, &e. Burton, Anal, of Mel. [). 377. 

Cuy'mistkwJ' 11. s. [derived by some from 
juice, or you, to melt; by others from an oriental 
word, kenui, black. According to the supposed 
etymology, it is written with y or c. Some deduce 
it from the name of a person eminently skilled in the 
* science; whose mime, however, is written both 
X’ipnf aud X/g>jf. Others consider Chemt, th^ Cop- 
tick name of Egypt, which was the? cradle of this 
science, as the original. V. Morin, Diet. Etm. Fr. 
et Or. “ It is derived originally from chmia y and 
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that word from Cham. — 'Hie Egyptians were 
deeply skilled in astronomy, and geometry; also in 
chymistry, and physick.” Bryant, Anc. Myth, 
vol. iii. p. 299.] 

An art Whereby sensible bodies contained .i' 1 
vessels, or capable ol’ being contained therein, arc 
so changed} by means of certain instruments, and 
principally fire, that . tlicir several powers and 
virtues are thereby discovered, with a view to philo¬ 
sophy, or medicine. I llocrhaarc. 

Operations of ehymixhy fall "short of vital force: no chjmist 
can make milk or blood of grass. Arhnthnot mi Aliments. 

C'iha'kiovs. adj. [cibarius, Lat, front cibus, food.] 
Relating to food; useful tifr food; edible. 

Ci'bol. n. s. [cibmlc, Fr.] See Chjubai, A small sort 
of onion used in sallads. This word is cojjunon in the 
Scotch dialect; but the/ is not pronounced. 

Citioulcs, or scallions, area kind of degenerate onions. 

* Mortimer. * 

CrCATRICE, or CI'CATRltf. 1/. s. [riw/n.r, Lat.] 
j. 'Flic scar remaining after a wound. 

'One captain Spurio with his deal rice, «n emblem of war, 
here on his sinister elan k. * Shaks/iray. 

2. A mark; an impression : so used by ’Shahpcarc less 
properly. • 

Lean but upon u rush, 

The rii alru c and capable impresari* 

Tin palm some moments keeps. Shols/meirc. 

C’u atri'saxt. )). A, [ from drill rice.'] An application 
that induces a cicatrice. 

Ch'.vtbi'sivk. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having ihe 
qualities proper to induce a cicatrice. 
Cicvtuiz.y'tjox. [from deal rice.'] 

1. The act of Imuling the wound. 

A vein be.rsted, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upon to 
lie for the most part incurable, because of the motion and 
coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider, ami hindering the • 
conglutination and cleat million of the vein. Uarerp. 

2. The state of being healed, or skinned over. 

The first stage of healing or the discharge of matter is called 
digestion; the second, or the tilling up with flesh, incarnation ; 
nnd the last or skinning over cicatrisation. Sharp, Surgery. 
To CjVatuize.T v. n. [from cicatrix .J 

1. To apply slicit medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as 

heal and skin them over. Quincy. 

The apothecary, nr chirurgeon, givclh, with a cruel bill, the 
lately cicatrised wound a new gash. 

Mura) Stair of England, (1670,) p. 54. 

2. To heal and induce the skin over a sore. 

We iacarncd, and in a few days cica/rin 1/ it with a smooth 
cicatrix. Il’mimi mi Turnouts. 

CVcely. n.s. [myrrhis.'] A sort of herb. , 

CICERO NE.* n. s. [Ital.] plur. ciceroni. A word 
of modern introduction into our speech lor a guide. 

He had not proceeded many steps from the monument be¬ 
fore he beckoned to our cicerone. SAcnstqiie. 

One of the greatest vexations u curious person experiences 
in travelling through Spain, is the scarcity, the non-cxi-tencc, 
of tolerable ciceroni; those tou meet with are generally coll¬ 
iers, who throw a brown cloak over their ragged apparel, and 
conduct you to a church or two, where they cannot give you 
the least satisfactory information concerning antiquities or 
curiosities. Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L. 

Cicero'nianism.* n, s. An imitation of the style of 

Ciccrt), • 

Dwelling too much on ciccronianisnu. Milton, Arcapagitla. ' 
Cichoha'ceoub. adj, [from cichvrium, Lat.] Having 
the qualities of succory. 

Diureticks evacuate the salt scrum; as all acid diureticks, 
and the testaceous and bitter ckhoraceous plants. Ft oyer. 
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Citit- pease. 11. s. [ciccr.J A plant. 

To (TITRATE, v. a. f cicwv , Lat.] To tame; to 
reclaim from wiklncsd; to make tame and tractable. 

Poisons may yet retain some pot (ion of their natures; yet 
are so refracted, cicnraleil, and subdued, as not to make good 
ti:oir destrucdte malignities. Broun, Vulg. Err. 

Cieuit a tion. 11. s. [troiii cicuralei] T he act of tam¬ 
ing or reclaiming from wildness. 

This holds not onlj in domestuk and maiuuetc birds; for 
then it might be the 1 lieu of actuation or institution; but in 
the wild. B";i on the Creation. 

cm* n.s. [Span.] A chief; a commander. 

C l DER.-f- n, s t [riffic, l*r. sidre , Ital. siccra, Lat. 
mriqa, Dr. Johnson might, have added, that 
the word is supposed to be originally of Egypt, and 
denoting an inebriating liquour. In old Fr, cisere 
is used for ate. 'flic Saxons had the word cibep.] 

1. All kind of strong liqueurs, except wine. This 
sense is now wholly obsolete. 

l ie sclia! not drinke win ne xydy ■. Wuliffe, St. Luke, i. 

2. Liquour made of the juice of fruits pressed. 

tVe had also drink, wholesome and good wine of the grape, 
a kind of cider made of (t frail of that country; a wonderful 
pleating ami rclreshim; drink. * Bacon. 

5. Lhe juice of tipples expressed and fermented. This 
is now the sense. 

To the utmost hounds of this 
Wide unherse Silurian ndrr borne. 

Shall please all ta.tes, and triumph o’er the vine. Philips. 

CVdkiust. n.s. [from cider.'] A maker of cider. 

W hen the riderixh, have hiken care fi,r the best fruit, and 
ordered them after the la st manner the} could, yet hath their 
eider gcncr.db proved pale, sharp, and ill tasted." Mortimer. 

Ci'ni itKi.x. n, s. [from cider. I 

A low word used Kir the liquour made of the 
murk or gross matter of apples, after the cider is 
pr essetl out, anti a convenient quantity of boiled 
water added to it; the whqlc infusing for about 
forty-eight hours. Philip, Wot Id of Words. 

Cidul, in is made lb.- common drink mg, and supplies the 
place of --iii.il! beer. . , Mortimer. 

C'iei.jn'o. n.s. .See Ctauxo. 

(*IEUCE. n.s. [French.] A candle carried in pro¬ 
cessions. 

CiT.iakv. adj. [cilinm, Lat.] Belonging to the eye¬ 
lids. 

The ciliary processes, or rather the ligaments, observed in the 
inside M the si lerotick tuniolcs of the etc, do serve instead o'* 
a iiuisjle. In the eontr.u lion, to alter the figure of the cje. 

Bay on the Creation. 

G11.tT lot s. adj. [from cilicium, f hair-cloth, I,al.] 
Matle ofhtiir. • 

A garment of eiimel’s hair: that is made of some tcxtuA of 
that hair, a coarse g irinciit, a edieim n or sackcloth habit, suit¬ 
able to the laisterit t of his file. Brown, I'u/g. Err. 

CT.wa'h.’{' See Chimfki:, and Sxmar. 

Ci'aihiik tv.^f ti. s. [Lat. Citnbt ir/ts.J The lan¬ 
guage of the C’jiubri, people of Jutland and Hol¬ 
stein. 

Nor have otir old poets borrow ed phrases and a multitude of 
words from the Cimhi n only, but from the Franks too, , [ 

Il'iUteii* ’,'1. w oj Jhehet\ Thcs. hi/ Shelton, p. 17. 

(.T.ue'j.iaJu h. n. s. [from xsi^xijAia^i;;.] The chief 
keeper pf plate, vestments, and things of vulue be¬ 
longing to a elmnrh; a church-warden. Diet. 

Ci'meteb. 11. s. [cimitarra, Span, and Portug. from 
chimcleir, Turkish. Bluteau’a Portuguese Diclion- 
ary.] A sort of sword used by the Turks; short ; 
heavy; ami recurvated, or bent backward. Thi* 
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word is sometimes erroneously spelt scimitar, and 
scymiler i as in the following examples. 

By this scimitar, , 

That slew the sophy and a Persian prince. 

That won three fields of sultan Solyman. Shaktpeare. 

Our armours now may rust, our idle scymUrt 
Hang by our sides for ornament, not use. Dry dev. 

Ci'miss.# n. s. [Lot. cimcx, pi. cimices.] A noisome 
little worm, which roiseth wheals whore it biteth; if 
it be broken, it yieldctli a stinking smell; the bug. 

Bullokar. 


Cimme'rian.# adj. [from Cimmcrii, people of Italy, 
living in a valley between hill*, which the sun, it is 
pretended, never visited; or, who lived in caves.] 
Extremely dark. 

Let ciniincrinn ditrhnc«-. Ijf my only habitation. 

Sidney, A/rail. l>. y. 

Hcnrc, loathed melancholy,— 

In dark cimninmii dp-arl ever dwell. Mith.n, I.'AH. 

Ci'sc TURK. >i. s. [duct lira, [.at.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture 

Hold out this tempest. t Shaktpeure. 

Columbus found the American, so girl 
With leather’d nurture, naked else, and wild. Alillon, P. L. 
He binds the sacred cineliire round his breast. Pope. 

2 . An inclosure. 

The court and prison being within the edict hi r of one wall. 

Hanoi, Hen. VIl. 

J. [In architecture.] A ring or list at the top and 
bottom of the shaft of a column; separating the 
shaft at one end from the base, tit the other from 
the capital. It is supposed to be in imitation of the 
girths of ferrils anciently used, to strengthen and 
preserve the primitive wood-columns. Chambas. 

CI'NDER. n. s. [ciintfi /*, Fr. from dm rrs, Latin.] 

1. A mass ignited uiifi quenched, without being re¬ 
duced to ashes. 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cintfcn^ burn up modest), 

Did but I speak thy deeds! Shakspcnrc. 

There is in smiths cinders, by some adhesion of iron, some- 
times to be found a inngnctical operation. 

So snow on /Etna does unlimited lie. 

Whose rolling flames and stutter’d cinders fly. 

2. A hot coal that has ceased to flame. 

If from ndown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a muter drops, 

To stinking smoke it turns the flame. > Swift. 

Cinder*wench. n. s. [cinder ami wnnan.] A 

Cinder-woman, y woman whose trade is to rake in 
{leaps of ashes tor cinders. 

’TTs under so much nasty rubbish laid. 

To find it out’s the cintIer-tnon.il>Vs trade. Essay on Satire. 

She had above five hundred suits of fine elositns, and yet 
went abroad like a riuder-mneh. Arbn/bnnl, Hist. of J. Hit//. 

In the black form of cinder-wench she came, 

When love, the hour, the place hail banisji’d shame. Cay. 

CITERATION, n. s. [from rinures, Lat.] The 
reduction of any thing by fire to ashes. A term of 
chyrnistry. 

Cine'rf.ous.# ac(i. [Lat. cincrcus.] Of ash* colour. 

/ Ray- 

The hair is red at the tips, cinereous Jiencath. . Pennant. 

Cineri'tious.*{“ adj. [dnericius, Lat.] Having the 
form or state of ashes. 

The nerves arise from the glands of the cineritimu part of the 
brain, and are terminated in ail parts of the bo^v, Chryne. 


Hr men. 
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Broken and burnt rocks, ruins of buildings, and rineritirw 
earth. Delany, Rev. Fram.ii. jj6 . 

Cine'ihjlent. atlj. [from cineres, Lat.] Full of ashes. 

Diet . 

Ci'nole. tx. s. [from cingulum f Lat.] A girth for a 
'horse. Diet. 

Ci'NNABAR.'f* n:$. [Fr. cinnahre, or cinabre; from 
the Gr. xmafiapi, Lat. cinnabaris. It is an Indian 
word, according to Pliny. V. Morin, Diet. Etym. 
Fr. anti Gr.] Cinnabar is native or factitious: the 
factitious cinnabar is called vcrmillion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quicksilver is drawn, and 
consists partly of a mercurial, and partly of a snlphurco- 
oehreous matter. «. Womlward's Afct. Fossils. 

The particles of inerour, uniting with the purth les of sul¬ 
phur, compose cinnabar. Xcwlun, Opt. 

Cinnarah of Antimony, is matle of mercury, sulphur, 
and crude antimony. 

Ci'xnAM o.\.*|~ n. s. [ dnnamnmum , Lat. thorough the 
Greek,- from the Ileb. /cinnamon.'] The fragrant 
bark of a low tree in the island of Ceylon. Its 
leaves resemble those of the olive, both as to sub¬ 
stance and colour. The fruit resembles an acorn 
or olive, and lias neither the smell nor taste of the 
bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, 
which, as it cools and hardens, becomes ns firm 
and white as tallow ; the smell of which is agree¬ 
able in candles. The cinnamon of the ancient* 
was diilcicnt from ours. Chambas. 

Lot Araby extol lu-r happy coast, 
tier cinnamon and sweet amomuiu boiKt. Dry den. Fables. 

Cinnamon Water is made by distilling the bark, first 
infused in barley water, in spirit of wine or white 
wine. Chamber v. 

CINQUE.^ n.s. [Fr.] A Five. It is used in 
games alone; but is often compounded with other 
words, Dr. Johnson says. Cinque, however, is not 
confined to games. It signifies simply a five. 

These five cinques, or these i j round spots, in arm* do sig¬ 
nify numbers, as some writers have observed. 

Poller on the Number 666, (1647,) P- 176. 

CiNQi'E-FoiT.. «. s. [cinque Jeuiltr, Fr.] A kind of 
five-leaved clover. 

Cinque-pace. n.s. [cinque pas, Fr.] A kind of 
grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch jig, a measure, 
and a cinque pace. The first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fantastical j the wedding, mannerly and modest, 
as a measure, full of state anti gravity; and then comes re¬ 
pentance, anti, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque pare 
(aster and faster, till he sinks into iiis grave. Shakspeare. 

Ci no r 1;- poK'rs.'j~ 11. s. f cinque ports, Fr.] 

Those havens that lie towards France, and there¬ 
fore have been thought by our kings to be such ns 
ought most vigilantly to be observed against in¬ 
vasion. In which respect the places where they are 
have a special governour or keeper, called by his 
office Lord Warden of the cinque parts 1 and divers 
privileges granted to them, as a particular jurisdic¬ 
tion, their warden having the authority of an admiral 
among them, and sending out writs in his own name. 
The cinque ports are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, I list¬ 
ings, Seaford, Winchelsen, Rumney, and Hithe; 
some of which, as the number exceeds'five, .must 
either be added to the first institution by sori&Tlater 
grant, or accounted as appendants'to some of the 
rest. ‘ Cowl. 
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'' They, that bear 

The el oth of state above her, are four baront 

Of the cinque ports. Shakspeare. 

Temptations come in by those cinque-ports, the senses. 

Junius, Sin Stigmatized, (1639,) P- a 97 - 

Cinque-spotted, adj. Having five spots. • 

On her left breast . 

A mole, cinque spotted, like the crimson drops 

1' th* bottom or a cowslip. Shakspeare. 

Ci'on. n. s. [siry/t or scion, Fr.] 

1. A sprout; a shoot from a f lant. 

We have reason to cool opr raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unliitted lusts; whereof I take this that you call 
love, to be a sect or don. Shakspearc. 

The stately Caledonian oak, newly-scttled in his triumphant 
throne, begirt with cions of his o#n royal stem. Howell. 

2. The shoot engrafted or inserted on a stock. 

The cion over-ruleth the stock; and the stork is but passive, 
and giveth aliment, but no motion to the graft. • Jiacon. 

CI'PHER.'f* w. vV. [chifrc, Fr. zifra, Ilal, cij'ra, low 
Lat. from an oriental root.] • 


t. An arithmetical character, by»which some number 
is noteti; u figure. 

2. An arithmetical mark, which, standing for nothing 
itself] increases the value of the other figures. % 

The cipher of itself implies a privftlion of value; 
but when disposed with other characters on the left 
of it, in the common arithmetick, it serves to aug¬ 
ment each of their values by ten; and in decimal 
arithmetick, to lessen the value of each figure to flic 
right of it, in the same proportion. Chambers. 

Mine were the very cipher of a function. 

To find the faults, whose fine stands in record, 

And let go by I he actor. Shakspearc. 

If the people be somewhat in the election, you cannot make 
them nulls or ciphers in the privation or translation. Bacon. 

As, in accounts, ciphers and figures pass for real sums, so 
names pass for things. South. 

3. An intertexture of letters engraved usually on. 
boxes or plate. 


Troy flam’d in burnish’d gold; and o’er the throne, 

Abus and thk Man in golden ciphers shone. Pope. 

Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant's heaving side, 

To stamp the master’s cipher, ready stand. Thomson. 

4. A character in general. * 

In succeeding times this wisdom began to be written in 
ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form of creatures. 

Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

5. A secret or occult manner of writing, or the key 
to it. 

To brachygraphy may be added the writing by sifers, or not* 
furtivse, Secret marks tor the hiding of the writer’s mind from 
others, save him to whom he writes it; as also the witty in¬ 
vention of dezifring or discovering the most difficult of thosj 
secret characters. Hake will on Providence, p. 161. 

This book, as long liv’d as the elements. 

In cipher writ, or new-made idioms. Donne. 

He was pleased to command me to stay at London, to send 
and receive all his letters; and I was furnished with mine 
several ciphers, in order to it. Denham. 

6 . A species of juggling. 

That body, wheresoever that it light, * 

May learned be by ciphers, or by magicke might. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. ii. 45. 

With that he circles draws, and squares, 

With ciphers, astral characters. 

Then looks’em o’er to understand ’em. 

Although set down hab-nab at random. Hudiiras, ii. iii. ( 

To Ci'pubr. u. n. [from the noun.] To practise ’ 
arithmetic^, 

You have beeh' Med to business; you can cipher: I wonder 
you never used your pen and ink. Arbuthnot. 

To ClPHEll.'f* V. a. 
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t. To write in occult characters. 

He frequented sermons, and penned notes: hit notes he 
ciphered with Greek charaaters. Hayward. 

2. To designate; to characterise. 

The face of cither cipher'd either’s heart. 

, Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 

Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive 
To cipher me, how fondly I did dote. 

Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 
Circ.# v. $. [Fr. cirque , Lat. circus. Sec CittCUS.] 
An amphitheatrical circle for sports. 

Circs of the same sort arc still to lie seen in Cornwall, SO 
famous at this day for the athletick art. 

. War Ion, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, i. Diss. I. 

Circe'nsial, or Circe'nsian.* adj. [Lat. ludi dr - 
censes, from the circus, in which the sports were 
exhibited.] Relating to tjie exhibitions in the am¬ 
phitheatres of the Romans. 

If the Romans had well known this airy chase, they would 
have left or lc,.s regarded their cirrensiab recreations. 

Sir T. Brown's Tracts, p. 117. 
The dreensian plays may very well include the representa¬ 
tions of sen-figlits,^uid sports performed in the amphitheatres. 

Rennet, Rom. Antiq. ii. v, *. 

To CJ'RCINATE. v. S. [circino, Lat.] To make a 
circle; to compass round, or turn round. Bailey. 
Cikcina'tion. n. s. [circinatio, Lat.] An orbicular 
motion; a turning round; a measuring with the 
compasses. ‘ Bailey. 

GFRCLE.-j* n. s. [cipcol, cipcul, Sax. circnlns, Lat.] 

1. A line continued till it ends where it begun, having 
all its parts equidistant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves round about in a circle, in less time 
than our ideas are wont to succeed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move; but seems to be a perfect intirc circle 
of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. 

* Locke. 

By a circle I understand not here perfect geometrical circle, 
but an orbicular figure, whose length is equal to its breadth; 
and which as to srnse may seem circular. Newton, Opt. 

Then a deeper still, 

In circle following circle, gathers round 

To close the face of things. Thomson, Summer. 

2. The space included in a circular line. 

3*. A round body; an orb. 

It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth. 

Isaiah, xi. is. 

4. Compass; inclosurc. 

A great magician, 

Ohscnfpd in the circle of the forest. Shakspeare. 

j. An assembly surrounding the principal person. 

To have a box where eunuchs sing, 

And, foremost in the circle, eye a king. Pope, Horace. 

o. A company; an assembly. • 

I will cull over to him the whole circle of beauties that are 
disposed among the boxes. _ Addison. 

Ever since that time, Lisander visits in every circle. Tatter. 

7. Any series ending as if. begins, and perpetually re¬ 
peated. 

There be fruit trees in hot countries, which have blossoms 
and young fruit, and young fruit and ripe fruit, almost all the 
year, succeeding one another; hut this circle of ripfeniag can¬ 
not be but in succulent plnnts,,aml hot countries. • 

Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

Thus in a circle runs the peasant’s pain, 

And thcVear rolls within itself again, Dryden, Virg. 

8. An inconclusive form of argument, in which’ the 
foregoing proposition is proved by the following, 
and die following proposition is inferred from the 
foregoing. 

That heavy bodies descend by gravity; and again, that gra¬ 
vity is a quality whereby an heavy body descends, it an imper¬ 
tinent circle, mid teacheth nothing. Qlmviite, Scepsis. 

4 M 
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That fallacy cnlled a circle, is when one of the premise* in 
a syllogism is questioned and opposed, and wc intend to prove 
it by the conclusion. i Watts, Logick. 

p. Circumlocution;, indirect form of words. 

Has be given the lye 

in circle or oblique, or semicircle, , 

Or direct parallel ? You must challenge him. 

Fletcher, Q. of Corinth. 
io. Circles of the German empire. Sucli provinces 
and principalities as have a right to be present at 
diets. Trcxoiu. 

To Circle, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To move round any tiling. 

The lords that were appointed to citric' the hill, had some 
days before planted themselves in places convenient. Bacon. 

Another Cynthia her new journey runs. 

And other planets circle other suns. Pope, Dunciad. 

2 . To inclose; to surround. 

What stern ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d and heat’d, and 1 inode thy l>ody bare 
Of her two branches, those sweet ornaments, 

Whose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep in ? 

Shakspeare. 

While these fond arms, thus circling you, may prove 
jhfore heavy chains than those of hopeless love. Prior. 

Unseen, he glided thro’ the joyous crowd. 

With darkness circled, and an ambient cloud. Pope. 

j. To Circle in. To coniine: to keep together. 

We term those things dry which have a consistence within 
themselves, and which, to enjoy a determinate figure, do not 
require the stop or hindrance of another body to limit and 
circle them in. D‘ghg on Bodies. 

To Ci'rcle. i>. n. To move circularly; to end where 
it begins. 

The well fraught bowl 
Circles incessant; whilst the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jests resounds. Philips. 

Now the circling years disclose, 

The day predestin’d to reward his woes. Pope, Odyssey. 
Circled, adj. [from circle .] Having the form of a 

circle; rouud. < 

The inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakspearc. 
Ci'rcler.# n. s. [from circle. “ Scriptor cyclicus," 
Hor. Ar. Poet.] A mean poet; a circular poet. 
See Circular. 

Nor so begin, as did that circlcr late, 

1 sing a noble war, and Priam’s fate. B. Jonson, Art of Poetry. 
Ci / RCtET.*f" n. s. [from circle.] A circle; an orb: 
properly a little circle. Formerly, a wreath, ring, 
or circlet of wicker, to set under a dish, in order to 
guard the table. Sherwood. 

Certain ladies or countesses, with plain circlets of gold with¬ 
out flowers. Shakspeare, Hen. P' 111 . Order of Procession. 

Then take repast, till Hesperus displayed 
His golden rirclet in the western shade! Pope, Odyss. 

Ci'ecling. part. adj. [from To circle.'] Having the 
form of a circle; circular; round. 

Round he surveys, and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended shade. Milton, P. L. 

Ci'itCLY/X^ adj. [from circle.'] In trie form of a circle 
or cotripass. , Huloet. 

CFRCUIT.-h n. s. {circuit, Fr. circuitus, Lat.] 

1. The act of moving round any thing. , 

There are four moons ulso perpetually rolling round the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in |ps periodical 
circuit round the sun. , Watts on the Mind. 

2 . 'Hie space inclosed in a circle. 

He led me up s - 

A Woody mountain, whose high top vras plain 
. A Wrcuit wide inclosed. Milton, P. L. 

3* Space ; extent; measured by traveling round. 

He attributed) unto it smallness, in respect of circuit. Hooker. 

‘.3 
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The lake of Bolsena is reckoned one and twenty miles in 
circuit. Addison on Italy. 

4. A ring; a diadem ; that by which any thing is in- 

circled. ' 

f And this fell tempest shall hot cease to rage. 

Until the golden circuit on my head 1 ' 

Do calm the fury of this mad-brain’J fltiw. Shakspeare, 

5. The visitations of the judges for holding assises. 

The circuits, in former times, went |jut round about the 

pale; as the circuit of the cynosurn about .he pole. Davies. 

6 . The tract of countrj visited by the judges. 

Nobles, bishops, and judges, that have great dioceses, and 

jurisdictions, and circuits, must read much m God’s Book; for 
they need much honye to feed the people under them with. 

Bp. of Chichester, Serm, before the Queen, IJ76. 

He went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, 
and Mizpcth; and judged Israel in all those places. 

1 Sam. vii. 16. 

7. Long deduction of reason; circumlocution. 

Thou hast used no circuit of words. Huloet. 

j Up into the watch tower get. 

And sec all things despoil’d of fallacies; 

Thou shalt not peep tfiro’ lctticcs of eyes. 

Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of cars, nor learn 

By circuit or collr'ctions to discern. Donne. 

QiTicuit of action. [In law.] Is a longer course of 
proceeding to recover the thing sued for, than is 
needful. Vowel. 

To Circuit, v. n. [from the noun.] To move circu¬ 

larly. 

Pining with equinoctial heat, unless 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep. 

Quick circuiting. Philips. 

To CYkcuit.# t>. a. [from the noun.] To move 
round; to travel round. 

He went from year to year in circuit to [in the margin. In: 
circuited ] Bethel, and Gilgal, &r. 1 Sam. vii. 16. 

At length Geryon, having circuited the air like a fanlcon 
towering without prey, deposits his burthen and vanishes. 

IVartim, llisl. of F.ng. Poet. iii. 446. 

CnicuiTF/EH.-f- n. x. [from circuit.] One that travels 
a circuit. Formerly written ciratilrr. 

Whether the thieves condemned by any cirruifcr corrupted 
have done more villanies than their judge. 

Whitlock, Mann, of the ling. (r<i.f4,) p. yry. 

Like your fellow eircuitcrr the sun: you travel the round of 
the earth, and btlaohl all the iniquities under the heavens. 

Pope. 

Cincui'rioN.'f' n. s. {circmtio, Lat.] 

1. ’ The act of going round any thing. 

Kimchi testineth, that all words which come from the root 
3HD rignily encompassing or circuition. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. iii, 

2. Compass; maze of argument. 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in show, 

* though not indeed repugnant one to another, reqmreth more 
sharpness of wit, more intricate circuit ions of discourse, and 
depth of judgement, than common ability doth yield. Hooker. 

Cinci/irous.’fc adj. [from circuit.] Roundabout. 

4 There is no way to make a connection between the original 
constituent and the representative, but by circuitous means. 

Burke. 

Circu'itously.# adv. from circuitous.] In a cir¬ 
cuitous manner. * 

Ci'rculable.# adj. [from circle.] That which may 
be circulated. 

Ci'itcuj.AR.'f' adj. {circular is, Lat.] . 

! 1. Hound, like a circle; circumscribed by a circle. 

The frame thereof seem’d partly circular, 

And port triangular, - Spenser, F. Q. 

He first inclos’d for lists a level ground' . 

The form was circular. Dryden, Fables. 

Nero’s port, composed of huge moles runnings round it, in 
a kind of circular figure. Addison on Italy. 
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2. Successive in order; always returning. 

The life of men is a perpetual war. 

In misery and sorrow circular. Sandy*, Job, p. rs. 

From whence the innumerable race of things, 

By circular successive order springs. Roscommon. 

3. Vulgar; mean; circuuiforaneous. , • 

* Had Virgil been a circular poet, and closely adhered to his¬ 
tory, how could the Homans have hail Dido ? Dennis. 

4. Lading in itself, used of a paralogism, where the 

second proposition at oncc.proves the first, nnd is 
proved by it. * 

One of Cartes’s first principles of reasoning, after he had 
doubted-of every thing, seems to be too circular, to safely 
build upon; for he is for proving the being of God from the 
truth of our faculties, and the truth of our faculties from the 
being of a God. Baker, Reflect, on Learning. 

5. Perfect; complete. "Not now used. 

In this, sister. 

Your wisdom is not circular. Massinger, Emf). of the East. 

6. Circular Letter. A letter directed to several 
persons who have the same interest in some com- % 
mon affair; as in the convocation of assemblies. 
Modern affectation has changed this expression in¬ 
to the substantive; and we now hear of nothing but 
circulars from publick offices, and cjrcidars from 
superintendants of 11 feast or club. 

7. Circular Lives. Such strait lines as are divided 

from the divisions made in the arch of a circle; as 
the lines of sines, tangents, and secants, on the 
plain scale and sector. • 

8 . Circular Sailing, in that performed on the arch of 
a great circle. 

Circula'rity. m. s. [from circular.'] A circular 
form. 

The heavens have no diversity or difference, but a simpli¬ 
city of pnrts, and equilbrmity iu motion, continually succeed¬ 
ing each other; so that from what point soever we compute, 
the account will be common unto the whole circularity. 

Brown.' 

Circularly, adv. [from circular.] 

it In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it-consists of several regions, involving 
one another like orbs about the same centre, or of the several 
elements cast circularly about each other. Burnet. 

9. With a circular motion. 

Trade, which, like blood, should circularly flow, 

Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom lost. Dryden. 

Every body, moved circularly about any centre, recedes, or 
endeavours to recede, from that centre of its motion. Ray. 

Ci'hculaby.* adj. [circtdaris, Lat.] Ending in it¬ 
self. • 

Which rule must serve for the better understanding of that, 
which Damascene hath, touching cross, und circulary speeches, 
wherein there urc attributed to Gcal such things as belong <0 
manhood, and to man such as properly concern the duty of 
/Christ Jesus. Hooker, Ecc. Pol. v. § 53. 

7 b Circulate, v. n. [from circtdus.] 

1. To move in a circle; to run round; to return 
to the place whence it departed in a constant 
course. 

If our lives motions theirs must imitate. 

Our knowledge, like our blood, must circulate. Denham. 

Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the universe 
circulates without any interval or repose. L'Estrange. 

JU To be dispersed. 

As the mints of calumny are perpetually at work, a grea^ 
number of curious inventions issued out from time to time, • 
grow current among the party, and circulate through the whole 
kingdom. Addison. 

To Cl'RCUtATE.’f' v . a . 
y. To travel round. 
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May I not conclude for certain that this man hath been in 
the moon, where his head hath been intoxicated with eircidal- 
ing the earth. 

Bp. 11 . Croft, Animadv. on Burnet's Theory, (1685,) Pref. 

2. To put about. 

In the civil wars, the money spent on both sides was circa- 
lated at home 1 ) no publick debts contracted. Swift. 

Circulation.*!* n. s. [old Fr. circulation.] 

1. Motion in a circle; a course iu which the motion- 
tends to the point from which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the blood, unknown till the last age? Burnet, Theory. 

As much blood passeth through the lungs as through all the 
rest of the body : the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture Extremely delicate. Arbnthnot on Aliments . 

2. A series in which the same order is always ob¬ 

served, and things always return to the same 
state. , • 

As for the sins of peace, thou hast brought upon us the 
miseries of war; so for the sin^of war, thou seest fit to deny 
us the blessing of peace, and to keep u? in a circulation of mi¬ 
series. K. Charles. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 
circulation of hunffm things. Swift on Modern Education. 

3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apostle suith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of glory; and when the son of man, being on earthy 
affirmeth that the son of man was in heaven at the same 
instant, there is in thc|e two speeches that mutual circulation 
before-mentioned. Hooker. 

4. Currency of a substitute for money. 

It comes with something solid in aid of the credit of the 
paper circulation. Burke. 

Circulato'rious.# adj. [Lat. circulatorius .] One 
that travels in a circuit; one that shows tricks from 
house to house and from town to town. 

Jesus did never make use of such unaccountable methods or 
instruments, as magical enchanters, divinators, circulatorious 
juglcrs, and such emissaries of {jie devil, or self seeking im¬ 
postors are wont to use. Barrow, Serm. li. *0. 

Ci'hculatoky. n. s. [from circulate.] A cliymical 
vessel, in which that which rises firom the vessel on. 
the fire, is collected and cooled in another fixed- 
upon it, and tails down again. , 

Circulatory, adj. [from circulate.] Circulatory 
Letters nrc the same with Circular Letters. 

Ci'rculatotiy.# adj. The same as circulatorious, in 
its low sense. 

Bordc’s circulatory peregrinations, in the quality 6f a quack- 
doctor, might have furnished more ample materials for an 
English topography. IVarton, Hist, if Eng. Poetry, iii, 7A. 

CirclAia'mrif.ncy. si. s. [from circumambient.] The 

, act of encompassing. 

lee receivcth its lijjure according uato the surface it con. 
crcteth, or the cirrumambienry which confbrmcth it. Brown. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT.'f" adj. [circum and ambio, 
Latin.] Surrounding; encompassing; enclosing. 

Some impute it to the quality of the circumambient air that 
hangs over the place. Howell's Lett. i. i. 18. 

The circumambient coldness towards the sides of the vessel, 
like the second region, cooling and condensing of it. tVUkms. 

To Circumambulate.*!^ v. n. [from circum and 
ambido , Lat.] To walli round about. Diet. 

Why should he circumambulate the vocabulary for another 
couplet'to talk in harsher diction about glades of turf? 

Seward't Letters, i.345, 

CIRCUMCELLI&NES.* n. s. A set of illiterate 
savage peasants, and desperate ruffians, who ad¬ 
hered to the party of the Donatists, in the fourth 
century. V. Chambers. The word has passed into 
our language for an expression of contempt; for iu 
4 m a 
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Cockcram’s old dictionary, “ a circumcellion” is 
defined “ a tavern-hunter.” 

To CrRCUMCISE-t v. '«• [ circumcido , Latin. 
And our own word was formerly cvrmmcide, “ A 
doubt arose, whctlicr those which came to the faith 
of the Gentiles should be circumcided Stapleton’s 
Fort, of Faith, 1565, fol. 139. b.] To cut the 
prepuce or foreskin, according to the law given to 
the Jews. 

They came to circumcise the child. St. Luke, i. 59. 

One is alarmed at the industry of the whig*, in aiming to 
strengthen their routed party by a reinforcement from the dr- 
ctaudited. < Swift, Examiner. 

ClfrcUMCi&EU.’# ». s. [from circumcise.') He who 
circumcises. 

This coiieising punishment of cirrumcisert became a penal 
law among the Visigoths. Mitton, of Cir. Power i/t Ecc. Purrs. 

Having gained a competent skill and experience, they set 
tip for circumcise> s. , Li Addison, State of the Jews, p. 61. 

Circumcision, n. s. [from circumcise.) The rite or 
act of cutting oil' the foreskin. 

They left a race behind 
Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
From Gentiles, but by circnmcisioil vain. Milton, P. R. 

Circumcursa'tion.* n. s. [from Lat. circutn and 
cursor.) The act of running up and down. 

The address of Felicissimus and Forttmntus to Pope Cor¬ 
nelius was but a factious circumcursation of desperate wretches. 

Harrow, Scrm. i. p. a? j. 

To CIRCUMDUCT. v. a. [circvmduco, Lat] To 
contravene; to nullify : a term of civil law. 

Acts of judicature may be cancelled and circumducted by the 
will and direction of the judge; as also by the consent of the 
parties litigant, before the judge has pronounced and given 
sentence. Ayliffe, Parergou. 

GiHe umjou'ction." f” tt. s. [from circumduct.) 

1. Nullification; cancellation. 

The citation may be circumducted, though the defendant 
should not appear; and the defendant must be cited, as a cir¬ 
cumduction requires. ’ Ayliffe, Parergou. 

2 , A leading about. 

By loug circumduction perhaps any truth may be derived from 
any other truth. Hooker. 

But thou scorn’st to stay 
Under one title: thou hast made thy way 
And flight about the isle, well near, by this 
In thy admired Periegcsis, 

Or universal circumduction 

Of all that read thy Poly-Olbinn. li. Jonson, Epigrams. 

CIRCU'MFERENCE. n.s. [ circumfcrenlia, Latin.] 

1. The periphery; the line including and surrounding 
any thing. 

Extend thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy just circumference, O world! Mitton, P. L. 

Because the hero is the center of the main action, all the 
line* from the circumference tend to hini alone. JDryden. 

Eire, moved nimbly in the circumference of a circle, makes 
tile whole circumference appear like a circle of fire. Newton. 

2 . The space inclosed in a circle. 

So was liis will 

Pronounc’d, among the gods, and by an oath. 

That shook heav’n’s whole circumjerencc, confirm’d. 

Milton, P.L. 

He first inclos’d for lists a level ground, 

The Whole circumference a mile around. JJryden, Fables. 

3. The external part of an orbicular body. * 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of # the clouds 
reflected from it, seemed red at its apparent circuufercnoe. If 
the clouds were viewed through it, the colour at its circum¬ 
ference would be blue. New tort, Op ticks. 

4 i An orb; a circle; any thing circular or orbicular. 
lf$B pond’roiu shield, large and round. 

Behind him cast; the brood circumference t 
Hung Ott his shoulders like the moon. Milton, P. L. 
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To Circu'mference. r. a. [from the noun.] To in¬ 
clude in a circular space. Not proper. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in itself, 
or circumferenced by its surface; hat diffused at indeterminate 
distances. Brown, Vwtg. Err. 

Circumferential.# adj. [from circumference.) Be¬ 
longing to the circumference; circular; that which 
surrounds. 

How much must the influence of such aa^authority be upon 
the circumferential parts o,- its cenmienictd sphere. * 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy. 

Circumfebe'ntou. 11. s. [from circum/era , Lat. to 
carry about.] An instrument used in surveying, 
for measuring angles^ consisting of a brass circle, 
an index with sights, and a coinpass, and mounted 
on a staff, with a ball and socket. Chambers. 

To GYucumflect.* v. a. [Lat. circwnjiccto.) To 
place the accent, culled circumflex, on words. 

Ci'acuMrLEx. n. s. [ eiraunflexus , Lat.] An accent 
used to regulate .lie pronunciation of syllables, 
including or participating the acute and grave. 

The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle taue, aud there¬ 
fore in the Latin is compounded of both the other. Holder. 

CfRcu'MFLUE-ftCE. n. s. [from circumjlucnl.) An iii- 
closurc of waters. 

CIRCUMFLUENT, adj. [cimmfucns, Lat] Flow¬ 
ing round any thing. 

• I rule the Paphian race. 

Whose bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and industrious isle. Pope, Odyst. 

Circu'aifluous. adj. \_circumjluus, Lat.] Environing 
with waters. 

He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 

Crystalline ocean. Milton, P. /.. 

Laertes’ son girt with circumfluous tides. Pope, Udyss. 

Circumfora'nean.* adj. [circnmforaneus, Lat.] 
Travelling about; wandering from house to house. 

Not borrowed from circumforancan rogues and gipsies. 

Burtim, Anat. of Md. p,j8. 

Circumfora'neous.'J' adj. [circuntforancus, Lat.] 
Wandering from house to house. As a circum- 
_ fora neons fidler; one that plays at doors. 

Those circumfornncous wits, whom every nation calls by the 
name of that dish of meat which it likes best. In Holland 

. they are termed Pickled Herrings; in France, Jean Pottages; 
in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. 

Addison, Sped. No. 4 7. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. [circunifnsHS, Lat.] To 
pour round; to spread every way. 

Men see better, when their eyes are against tlut sun, or 
tram lie, if they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
sun, or candle, weakens the eye; whereas the light circum- 
fused, is enough for the perception. Bacon, Nut. Hitt. 

llis army, cireumfns’d on either wing. Mitton, P. L. 

Earth, w'ith her nether ocean rircumfns'd. 

Their pleasant dwelling-house. Milton, P. L. 

This nymph the GoaCephisusImd abus’d, 

With all his winding waters ctrcumfus'd., { Addison, Ovid. 

Circumfu'sile. adj. [circirn and /ilsiliSfJ'jpt.') That 
which may be poured or spread round any thing; 

Artist divine, whose skilful'honds infold 
The victim’s horn with rircumfusite gold. Pope, Odyst. 

CiRCUMFi/sioN.'f' n. s. [from circumfiise.) 'file’ act 
of spreading round; the state of being poured 
round. v * 

The natural suit—waB of daily creation atfd circpnfusion ! 

Swift, Tale of a Tub. 

Circumgesta'tion.# n. s. [Lat, ciraimgesto.) The 
act of carrying about. 
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Them arc very many more things, in which the church of 
Rome hath greatly turned aside from the doctrines of scrip¬ 
ture, and the practice of the catholick, apostolick, ami pri¬ 
mitive church, Such are these: the invocation of saints: 
cireuiiigestation of the cucharist to l 
Up. Taulor, 

To CIUCU'MGYRATE.t v. 

Lot.] To roll round. 

The soul about itself ci/ciimeyrata. 

Her various long*.* More, Song of the Soul, i. il. 43. 

* All the glands of the body be Jongeries of various sorts of 
vessels, curled, circumgyraled, and complicated together. 

Ray on Creation. 

CincuMGYRA ,, noN.'f* «. s. [from circumgyrate .] 'Fite 

act of running round. 

The dervis, anil other santoon? or euthusiasticks, being in 
the croud, express their real hy turning round, so long together, 
and with such swiftness, as will hardly be credited: — others 
I have seen in this vertiginous exercise ; — a circumgyration we 
beheld with admiration. Sir T. Herbert, 'l'rao. p. 3a (>. 

The heavenly bodies arc said to delight in movement nnd 
circumgyration. Howell, Instruct. For. Travels, (16^a,) p. ir. * 
The sun turns round his own axis fii twenty-five days, from 
his first being put into such a circumgyration. C/icyne. 

To CutcuMoy'ttE.* v. n. [from cirgum and gyrus, 
Lat.] To roll about. % 

A sweet river,—which after 10 little mile? cireningyring, or 
playing to und fro, discharges itself into the ocean. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p.43. 

CiRciTMjVcKNT.'j” adj. [circumjacens, Lat.] Lying 
round any thing; bordering on every side. , 

The Euxiuu forced its way through the Thracittu Bosphorus, 
overflowed the Archipelago, and made dreadful havock on the 
circumjacent coasts. • Drummond's Trav. p. 132. 

Cihcu.mTtion. n. s. [from circumco, circumilum, Lat.] 
The act. of going round. Diet. 

Circumi.uu'tion. 11. s. [cirrumligo , Latin.] 

1. The act of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any thing is encompassed. 

CmcuMi.i)ct' TiON.*J~ n. s. [circumloculio, Latin.] 

r. A circuit or compass of words; periphrasis. 

Virgil, studying brevity, could bring these words into a 
narrow compass, which a translator cannot render* without 
arm mini til ions. Dry den. 

1 much prefer the plain Billingsgate way of calling names, 
because it would save abundance of time, lost by circumlocution. 

Sir ft. 

2. The use of indirect expressions. 

My lord hath therefore declared rhctorycallv, hy a circum¬ 
locution, what limner of Image it is, even a very satchel. 

Rale, Yet a Course, See. (1343,) fol. 45. b. 
These people are not to be dealt witlud, but by a train of 
mystery and circumlocution. L'listrange. 

CiKCUMLo'cirroRY.# adj. [from circumlocution.] Ex¬ 
pressing the sense of one word in many; peri- 
phrasticul. * 

Circumlocutory; tlint not to bo expressed in many words, 
which may be as fully in one. 

Instruct, for Oratory, (Oxford, 1682,) p. 31. 
Periphrase is another great aid to prolixity, being a diffused, 
circumlocutory manner of expressing 11 known idea. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Martin Scrib. 

Circummi/reCd. adj. [circum and mums, Lat.] 
Walled-rotiud; encompassed with a wall. 

He hath a gardcu circummur’d with brick. 

Shakspearc, Meat, for Meat. 

CmcUMNA^vitrABLE. adj. [from circumnavigate.'} That 

• which may be sailed round. , 

The being of Antipodes, the habitablenecs of the torrid * 
zone,* end* the rendering the whole terraqueous globe circmn- 
navigable. ,. Ray on the Creation. 

To Ci nct/auu'viGATE.'l' v. a. [cintmi and navigo, 
Lat.] To sail round. 


ie adored, &c. 

Diss.from Popery, i. $ 14. 
a. [f iraim and gyms. 


Our cdimnander landed hose, in his circumnavigating the 
ghthe. Sir T. Herbert:, Trav. p. 39*. 

Cikcumnaviga'tion. n.$. [front circumnavigate.^ The 
act of sailing round. 

Wh*t he says concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, 
from the straits of Gibraltar tothe Red Sea, is very remarkable. 

Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Ci ttc u m x a/ vto.vTon. it.s. One that sails round. 
Magellan’s honour of being the first cireumnamaator ha* 
been disputed in favour of the brave Sir Francis Drake. 

Guthrie , Geogr. 

Circumpuca'tion. 11. s. [circumplico, Lnt.] 

1. The act of enwrapping on every side. 

2. 'Die state of joeing enwrapped. 

Ciiicumpo'lar. adj. [from circum and polar.] Stars 

near the north pole, which move round if, and 
never set in the northern .latitudes, are said to be 
cirmmpdlar stars. 

CntcnMPosi'TroN. »/. s. [frym circum and position .] 
The act of placing any thing circularly. 

Now is yottr season for circumpos'tion, by tiles or baskets of 
earth. # Evelyn's Kolendar. 

CinruMRA'sioN. n. s. [circumrasio, Latin.] The act 
of shaving or paring Yount!. Diet. 

Circum nor a'j tON.'{~ n.s. [a mint ami roto, Lat.] 

1. The act of whirling round with a motion like that 
of a wheel. Circumvolution; circumgyration. 

Tie reckoned upon the way 17024 circumrotalions of* the 
wheel. Gregory's Pnsthuma, (1650,) p. 317. 

2. The state of being whirled round. 

Cini umho'tatohy. fs adj. [from circumrotution."] 
Whirling round. 

A great many tunes, hv a variety of circumrotahiry flourishes, 
put one in mind of a lark’s descent to the ground. Shmstonc. 
To CIK.CUMNCUI BE.-f* a. [circum and scribo, 
Lai in. 1 )r. Johnson places* the accent on the last 
syllable, which the first rfcalinn from Shakspearc 
exemplifies; but the other poetical examples present 
the accent on the first syllable.] 
r. To inclose in certain lines or boundaries. 

2. To bound ; to limit; to confine. 

The good Audroiiinis, 

• With honour and with fortune is return'd; 

From whence he circumscribed with his sword, 

Anil brought to joke tile enemies of Home. Shakspearc. 

Therefore must his elioiee be lirritmsrrib’d 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body. 

Whereof lie’s head. Shakspearc, 

• He form’d the powers of heaven 

Such gs he pleas’d, and circumscrib’d their being ! 

Milton, P. L. 

, The action great, yet circumscrib'd hy time; 

The words not lore’d^lmt sliding into rhime. Drydcn. 

The external circumstances which do accompany mens’ acts, 
are those which do circumscribe and limit them. StilUngflcct. 
Vim are above 

1*111* little forms which ciicniuscribe your sex. Southern. 

3. To write around. 

'The verge of the marble is also lined with brass, and thereon 
is circumscribed thig epitaph. Ask mute, Rcik. 1 . 180. 

Ci KuuM.sni I'pTtm.i;. * adj. [from rirntiiuxription .] 
That which may be lighted or contaiifcd within 
bounds. Bullokar. 

CiRci’MM’.ni'moN.'f" n. s. [circumscriptio, Latin.] 

1. Detertninalion of particular form or magnitude. 

In the Hrrumscription of many leaves, flowers, fruits, and 
seetls, nature affects 9 regular figure. Bay on the Creation. 

a. Limitation; boundary; contraction; confinement. 

I would not my unhoused free condition. 

Put into circumscription and confine. Shakspearc. 

God hath encompassed all the kingdoms of the carthn ith 
a threefold restraint; to wit, a limitation of their powers. 
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a circumscription of their bounds, and a prefinition of their 
periods. Fotherby, Atheom. p. *70. 

lly such circumscriptions of pleasure the "contemned philoso¬ 
phers reserved unto themselves the secret of delight. - 

Brown, Christ. Afar. ii. 1. 
The soul thus existing after death, and separated from the 
body, though of a nature spiritual, is really and truly in some 
place; if not by way of circumscription, os proper bodies arc, 
yet by way of determination and indistancy. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 5. 

3. A writing round; a circular inscription. 

The circumscription [of a grave-stone] cut likewise upon brass 
is much defaced. Ashmolc, Berk. i. 141. 

Ciucumscri'ptive. adj. [from circumscribe.'] Inclos¬ 
ing the superficies; marking the form or limits on 
the outside. 

Stones regular, are distinguished by their external forms: 
•nch as is circumscriptive, 01; depending upon the whole stone, 
as in the eagle-stone, is properly culled the figure.* drew. 
Circumscri / i*tively.# adv. [from circumscriptive .] 
In a limited or confined manner. 

The nature of a soul is not to be circumscriptive/y in place. 

. Mountagu. Appeal to Oct. p. j;, 1. 

CIRCUMSPE'CT. ndj. [circumspectus, Lat.] Cau¬ 
tious ; attentive to every thing; watchful on all sides. 

None arc for me, r 

That look into me with considerate eyes. 

High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. Shakspearc. 

Men of their own nature circumspect and slow, but at the 
time discountenanced and discontent. Haywood. 

The judicious doctor had been very watchful and circumspect, 
to keep himself from being imposed upon. Boyle. 

To Cr rcumspect.* v. a. [from the adjective, the 
accent of which Dr. Johnson places upon the lust 
syllable; though his poetical example presents it on 
the first. This is now perhaps the more usual 
pronunciation.] To examine carefully; to watch. 
To circumspect and note daily all defaults. 

Hewsmrt’s Hcpertorium Londin. p, 133. 

Circumspection. n. s. [from circumspect .] Watch¬ 

fulness on every side*; caution ; general attention. 

Observe the sudden growth of wickedness, from want of care 
Uld circumspection in the first impressions. Clarendon. 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turn’d. 

But witn sly circumspection. Milton, P. L. 

Circumspective, adj. [ circumspicio, circumspection , 
Latin.] Looking round every way; attentive; 
vigilant; cautious. 

No less alike the politick and wise. 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes. Pope. 

Circumspe'cti vely. adv. [from circumspective .5 Cau¬ 
tiously ; vigilantly; attentively; with watchfulness 
every way 5 watchfully. 

Circumspectly, adv. [from circumspect.'] With watch¬ 
fulness every way; cautiously; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more with me than the concurrent 
sufifages of a thousand eyes, who never examined the thing so 
carefully a nd circumspectly. Bay on the Creation. 

Ci'rcumspectkess. 11. s. [from circumspect.] Cau¬ 
tion ; vigilance; watchfulness oil every side. 

Trnvuj forces circumspcctness on thosexibroud, who at home 
are nursed in security. iVotton. 

CrilCUMSTANCE.-f th s. [circumstantia, Latin.] 
t. Something appendant or relative to a fact: the same 
to a moral action as accident to a natural substance. 

When moii are ingenious in picking out circumstances of con¬ 
tempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon, Essays. 

Our confessing or concealing persecuted truths, vary and 
change their very nature, according to different circumstances 
I > '? < c > :t, 'd persons. South. 

2* i' 1 * adjuncts of a feet, which make it more, or less 
criminal; or make an accusation more or less pro¬ 
vable. * 


Of these supposed crimes give me leave 
By circumstance, but to acquit myself. Shakspearc. 

3. Accident; something adventitious, which may he 
taken away without tne annihilation of the principal 
thing considered. 

' Sense outside knows, the soul thro’ all things sees: 

Sense, circumstance ; she doth the substance view. Davies. 

4. Incident; event: generally of a minute or subordi¬ 
nate kind. - 

11 c defended Carlisle ^ ith very remarkable circumstances of 
courage, industry, and patience. Clarendon. 

The sculptor had in nis thoughts the conqueror! weeping for 
new worlds, or the like circumstance in history. ■ Addison. 

The poet has gathered those circumstances which most terrify 
the imagination, and whi^h really happen in the raging of a 
tempest. Addison, Sped. 

5. Condition; state of affairs. It is frequently used 
with respect to wealth or poverty; as good or ill 
circumstances. In this sense it is rarely in the 

< singular number; but an example is offered. 

None but a virtuousrman can hope well in all circumstances. 

Bacon. 

We ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inha¬ 
bitants in any of t he planets, they must therefore have human 
ttiaturc, or be jnvolved in the circumstances of our world. 

* Bentley. 

When men ore easy in their circumstances, they are naturally 
enemies to innovations. Addison, Freeholder. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Young, Night Th. ii. 91. 

6. Circumlocution. “ To use great circumstances of 
words, to go about the bush.” Barret. 

Leaving all circumstances, to speak the truth; “ positis aw- 
bagihus vera loqui.” Barret. 

i will not use many words to persuade you to continue in 
your fidelity and loyalty; neither long circumstance to en¬ 
courage you to play the men. Knolles, Hist, of the Turks. 

And therefore, without circumstance, to the point. 

Massinger's Picture. 

•To Circumstance.*^’ v.a. [from the noun.] To place 
in particular situation, or relation to the things. 

To worthiest things. 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I see, 

Rareness or use, not nature, value brings. 

And such as they are circumstanc’d, they be. Donne. 

The poet took the matters of fact as they came down to him, 
and circumstanced them alter his own manner. 

Addison, Sped. No. 35 r. 

Ci'rcumstant. adj. [ circumstans , Lat.] Surround¬ 
ing; environing. 

Its beams fly to visit the remotest parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circumslant bodies. Digiy on the Sou A. 

Circumsta'nitai.. adj. [ circumstantialis , low Lat.] 


1. Accidental; not essential. 

r This fierce abridgment 

Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction would be rich in. Shakspearc. 

This jurisdiction, in the essentials of it, is as old as Christia¬ 
nity ; and those circumstantial additions of secular encourage¬ 
ment, Christian princes thought necessary. South. 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circumstantials, before one thut differs. from it in the 
essentials? A^ftkm,:FreeMder. 

2. Incidental; happening by chance; casual. 

Virtue’s but anguish, when ’tis several, 

By occasion wak’d, and circumstantial. Dome. 

3. Full of small events; particular; detailed. 1 

, He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circumstantial 
• recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied questions about 
his own. J'mr, Dedication. 


CiRCUMSTANTiA'Lltfr. n. s. [from circumstantial.] The 
appendage of circumstances; the state of any thing 
as modified b^circumatances. 
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CmcVMSTA. NTiAi.LY. adv. [from circumstantial .] 

i. According to circumstance; not essentially 5 acci¬ 
dentally. 

Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only rircunata *- 
tidily different. Glanville, Scepsis. 

J. Minutely; exactly; in every circumstance or par¬ 
ticular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circumstantially. 

* Broome. 

To Circumstantiate. v. a. [from circumstance .] 

1. To place in particular circumstances; to invest with 
particular accidents or adjuncts. 

If the act were otherwise circumstantiated, it might will that 
freely, which now it wills freely. , Bjt. Bramhall. 

2 . To place in a particular condition, as with regard 
to power or wealth. 

A number infinitely superior, mid the best civumstantiafcd 
imaginable, arc for the succession of llunover. Swift. 

Ciiut'mterra'neous.# adj. [from the Lat. circum 
and terrai] About the earth ; ground the earth. 

Celsus writes, xp” y“f, Ac. we ought to give credit to wise 
men, who affirm, that most of these lower anil dreamier raneous 
demons delight in geniture, blood, &c. jttul Origen agrees 
with him. Ha/lywcU, Melamp. p. 101. 

To ClllCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. [cirdmvallo, Lat.> 
To inclose round with trenches or fortifications. 

Circvmvai.la'tion. n. s. [from circumvallate, Lat.] 

1. The art or act of casting up fortifications round a 

place. . ' 

When the c/ar first acquainted himself with mathematical 
learning, lie practised al 1 , the rules of circn meditation and con- 
travallation at the siege of a town in Livonia, Watts. 

2 . The fortification or trench thrown up round a place 
besieged. 

This gave respite to finish those stupendious circumvallations 
and barriendnes, reared up by sea and land. Howell. 

Circumvention. n. s. [rhcimveclio, Latin.] 

1. The act of carrying round. 

2. The state of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVE'NT. v.a. [circumvenio, I.at.] To 
deceive; to cheat; to impose upon; to delude. 

lie fearing to be betrayed, or circuinn nted by bis cruel 
brother, fled to Barbarossa. Knollcs, llist. of the Turks. 

As his malice is vigilant, he resteth not to circumvent the 
sons of the first deceived. Brown, l r ulg. Err. 

Should man 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Milton, T. L. 

Obstinately bent 

To die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dryden. 

Circumvention.'! - n. s. [old Fr. circonrention , chi¬ 
cane.] . • 

x. Fraud; imposture; cheat; delusion. 

The inequality of the match between him and the subtlest of 
us, would quickly appear by a fatal circumvention: there must 
be a wisdom from above to over-reach this hellish wisdom. 

South. 

If he is in the city, he must avoid haranguing against 
circumvention in commerce. Collier of Populafity. 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation. This sense is now 
out of use. • 

Whatever Wh been thought on in this state, 

That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 

Had circumvention. Shakspeare. 

Circumve'ntive.# adj. [from. To circumvent.] De¬ 
luding; cheating; imposing upon. 

To CI RCUMVE'ST. -f- V. a. [circumvcstio, Lat.] To , 
cover rouad with a garment. 1 

Who onlbfchase the earth did’st firmly found, 

And maifitt die deep to dremnvest It round. Woften. Poems. 

Every where all greatness of-power, mid favour is drowns- 
vested with tdtteh prejudice. 1 ,• 

Wotton, Life and Death ofthcDftke of Buckingham. 
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Ci kcumvola'tion. n. s. [from circumvolo, iAt] The 
act of flying round., 

To CIllCUMVO'LVE. : f v v. a. [circumvolm, Lat.] To 
roll round: to put into a circular motion. ■ 

This coast is safeguarded from sand and stealth by a defen¬ 
sive wall, so high as hinders the affrighting sight of a circum - 
voicing wilderness. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 169. 

Could solid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, yet to 
ascribe each sphere an intelligence to circumvolve it, were un- 
philosophical. Glanville, Scepsis, 

CiRCUMVoLu'TioN.-f" v. s. [circumvolultis, Lat.] 

1. The act of rolling round. 

Stable, without circumvolution ; 

Eternal rest. * More, Song of the Soul, iii. ii. 36. 

2. The state of being rolled round. 

The twisting of the guts is really either a circumvolution, or 
insertion of one part of the gut jvithin the ether. Arbulhnot, 

3. The thiftig rolled round another. 

Consider the obliquity or closeness of these circumvolutions; 
the nearer they are, the higher’roay be*the instrument. 

Wilkins. 

CTRCUS. 7 n. s. [citrus, Lat.] An open space or 

LYhque. 5 »r6a for sports, with scats round for the 
spectators. t 

A'pleasant valley, like one of those circuses, which, in great 
lilies somewhere, doth give a pleasant spectacle of running 
horses. Sidney. 

The 011c was about jhe cirque of Flora, the other upon tne 
Tarpeian mountain. StiUingfleet. 

See the cirque falls ! the unpillar’d temple nods; 

Streets pav’d with heroes, Tiber chok’d with gods. Pope. 

Cisa'lpine.* adj. [from the Lat. cis and Alpesf] On 
this side the Alps. 

Cisso'id.# 71. s. I11 geometry, an algebraick curve. 

Ci'ssor.# 7 i. s. See Cizar and Scissor. 

CIST.'f” a. s. [ cisle , old Fr. cist, bas Bret, cist , 
Welsh : a chest or coffer, Lat. cista. ] 

1. A case; n tegument; conftnonly used in medicinal 
language for the coat or inclysure of a tumour. 

2. An excavation. 

These oval pits, or lists, were about four feet long; —-they 
were neatlj cut into the chalk, and were, with the skeletons, 
covered with the pyramid of flints and stones. 

Arclueologia, xv. 340, 

CYstf.d. adj. [from cist .2 Inclosed in a cist, or bag. 

Ciste'rctan.# 71. s. [from Cistatx, in Burgundy, 
where they were first assembled; Lat. Cistercim. . 
The abbot of Cisteux is called the fbrinsecal abbot 
of Chthis, in one of the surrenders ol’ monasteries, 
in 1535.] A monk of the Cistercian order; a re¬ 
formed Benedictine. 

* To-morrow we are to pay a visit to Vic abbot of the Cisfrr - 
cuius. • Gray's Leilas. 

Ci'stehn. 71. s. [cistrr/ia, Lat.] 

1. A receptacle of water for donicstick uses. 

’Tis not the rain that water, the whole earth, but that which 
falls into his own cistern, that must relieve him. South. 

2. A reservoir; an inclosed fountain. 

Had no part as Kindly staid behind, 

In the wide cisterns of the lakes confin’d; 

Did not the springs nnJ rivers •drench the land, 

Our globe would grow a wilderness of sand. B/ackmore. 

3. Any receptacle or repository of water. 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d, and made 
A cistern for scal’d snakes. Shakspeare. 

But there's no bottom 5 none 
In tny voluptuousness: your wives, your daughters,'. 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust. Shakspeare. 

dSTUS. n.s. [Lat.] The name of a plant. T he 
same with Tlockrose, 
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Cit. n. s. [contracted from citizen .] An inhabitant 
of a city, in an ill sense.,. A pert low townsman ; 
a pragmatical trader. 

We. bring you now to shew what different things,< 

The cits or downs are, from the courts of kings. .Johruon. 

Study your race, or the soil of your family'will dwiudtu into 
k its or squires, or run up into wits or madmen. Taller. 

Barnard, thou art a cit with ail thy worth; 

But Bugan^l D— 1 , their honours, and so forth. Pope. 

Ci'tadei.. n. s. [ citadelle , Fr.] A fortress ; a castle, 
or place of arms in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjust means, as unjustly he 
kept it; by force of stranger soldiers in (Models, the nests of 
tyranny, and murderers of liberty. " Sidney. 

I’ll to my charge, the citadel, repair. Drydcn. 

Cr'TAi.. n. s. [from cite.’] 

1. Reproof; impeachment. , 

He made a blushing rital of himself. 

And chid his trimig, youth/ Shakspeare. 

2. .Summons; citation ; call into a court. 

3. Quotation; citation. 

Cita'tion. n. s. [cilnlio, Latin.] 

1. The calling a person befoiv the judge, for the sake 

of trying the cause of action commenced against 
him. Atjli/J'c, Par ergon. 

2. Quotation; the adduction of any passage from un- 

< other uu'hor; or of another man’s words. 


3. The passage or words quoted; a quotation. 

The letter-writer cannot read these citations without blush¬ 
ing, after the charge he hath advanced. Attcrhury. 

View the principles in their own authors, and not in the 
citations of those who would confute them. Walls. 

4., Enumeration; mention. 

These causes effect a consumption, cmleinick to this island: 
there remains a citation ef such as may produce it in any coun¬ 
try. tlarvcy on Consumptions. 

Ci'TATORY.'f* atlj. [front To cite.] Having the 
power or form of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come with 
safety, he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhibited in 
the letters eitutory. Ayhffe, Purergnn. 

In their letters eitatory, they were warned to come and give 
an account, to the synod of the doctrine which they had deli¬ 
vered in their schools ami pulpits. 

Jialcjmjuni’s Lett./loin the Syn. of Dart, Hales, Item. |>. I j6. 


To CITE. V . «. [cito, Latin.] 

I. To summon to answer in a court. 

lie held a late court, to which , 

She oft was died by them, but appear'd not. Shakspeare. 

Forthwith the cited dead ‘ 

Of all past ages, to the general doom 

Shall hasten. «. Milton, P. i,. 

This power of citing, and dragging the defendant into court, 
was taken away. Ayliffc, Parergon. 

a. To enjoin; to call upon another authoritatively; to 

direct; to summon. 

I speak to you, Sir Tliurio j 

For Valentine, I need not ctft him to it. Shakspeare. 

Thisjsad experience cites me to reveal 
And what I dictate is from what 1 feel. Prior. 

3. To quote. 

Demonstrations in scripture may not otherwise be shewed 
than by citing them out of the scripture. Hooker. 

That passage of Plato, which 1 cited before. * Bacon, 
In banishment he wrote those verses which I cite from his 
letter. * Dryden. 

Ci'tkk. n, s. [from cite.] 

I. One who cites into a court 


2. One who quotes; a quoter. 

I must desire the citcr henceforward to Lqfprm us of his edi- 
. tions too Atterbury. 


Cite'ss. n. s. [from cit.] A city woman. A word 
peculiar to Dry den. 

Cits and citessrs raise a joyful strain; 

'Tis a good omen to begin a reign. 

Dryden, Prol. to Alb. and Albanius. 

Ci'thern.+ n. 5. [Sax. cyrepe; -Dutch cyUr t Su. 
zit/ a ; Germ, cither ; Lat. cithara. Our word is 
more frequently written cittern; and has been also 
converted into gitfaji or guittenissivhcncc the more 
modem word, guitar.] A kind of harp; a musical 
instrument. 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even m that was 
it dedicated with songs and citherns, and harps and cymbals. 

, 1 Mac. iv. 54. 

The cythron, the pundorc, and the theorbo strike. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 4. 

Ci'tictssi,# n. s. [from city.] The behaviour of a 
citizen. 

Although no bred court ling, yet a most particular man, of 
goodly'havings, — reformed and transformed from his original 
eitycism. *' B. Jenson , Cynthia’s Revels. 

CYtikd.# ad), [from city.] Belonging to a city; 
having the quality of a city. 

Whereas the hermit leads a sweet retired life. 

From villagcVreplete with ragg’il and sweating clowns. 

And from the loathsome airs of smoky ( died towns. 

Drayton, Polyolb. 8. Ij. 

Where ritied hill to hill reflected blaze. 

Thomson, Liberty, P. i. 


Ci'tizen. 'it. s. [civis , Lat. citm/cn , French.] 

1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner; not a slave. 

All inhabitants within these wafts are not properly citizens , 
but only such as are called freemen. 

Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

2. A townsman; a man of trade; not a gentleman. 

When he speaks not like a citizen. 

You find him like a soldier. Shakspeare. 

3. An inhabitant; a dweller in any place. 

Fnr from noisy Rome, secure, he lives; 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dry den. 

Ci'tizen. adj. [This is only in Shakspeare.] Hav¬ 
ing the qualities of a citizen ; as cowardice, mean¬ 


ness. 

So sick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not so citizen a wanton as 

To seem to die esc sick. Shakspeare. 

Citizenship.# n. s. [from citizen.] The quality of 
a Citizen ; “ the freedom of n city.” Sherwood. 

They taking it otherwise, and refusing the good through an 
implanted evil disposition, and always prone to mischief, have 
not only rejected the citizenship a» dishonourable, but also ab¬ 
hor both openly and secretly, the few among thorn who are 
well affected to us. Bp. Wilson’s Bible, 3 Maccab. iii. id. 

Our citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven. 

Rp. Horne, Occas. Semi. p. 158. 

Cithin a'tion.# n. s. [Lat. citrinatio. “ Citrinatio 
nihil aliud cst quam complcta albcdinis digestio,” 
Arnoldus de Nov, Vill. Charpenticr, Gloss.] An 
old chymical expression. 

Our silver citrinalion ^ 

Our cementing and fermentation. Chaucer, sfkane 'Yearn. Tale. 

The urine of munne, being whityshc, sheyethimperfect di¬ 
gestion: but when he hath well rested and slept after the 
same, and the digestion perfected, the urine becometh citrine, 
or of a deep yellowe color: so i9 it in alchyinye: which made 
Arnolds call this citrinalion perfect digestion, or the color 
proving the philosopher's stone brought almost® to the height 
of perfection. Fr. Thytrne, Animadv. on Speght’s Chaucer. 

Ci'trine. adj. [ citrinus, Lat.] Lemdn Coloured j of 
a dark yellow. 

The butterfly, napilio major, has its wings painted with 
citrine and black, both in long streaks and spots. Grew. 
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By citrine urine of a thicker consistence, the saltness of 
phlegm is known. Flayer oH the Humours. 

CYtrine. n. s. [from citrinm, Lat.j 

A species of crystal of nn extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, generally free from flaws and ble¬ 
mishes. It is ever found in a long and slender co¬ 
lumn, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by 
an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to four or 
five inches iivl&ngtli. This stone is very plentiful 
in the West Indies. Our j'wcllers have learned to 
call it,citrine ; and cut stones for rings out of it, 
which ftre mistaken for topazes. Hill on Fossils. 

CYtron-tree. n.s. [from citrus, Lat.] 

It hath broad stiff leavcsfj like those of the laurel. 
The flowers consist of many leaves, expanded like 
a rose. The pistil becomes an oblong, thick, fleshy 
fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is the great nur¬ 
sery for these trees. One sort, with a, pointed , 
fruit, is in so great esteem, /hat the single fruits 
are sold in Florence for two shillings each. Miller. 

May the sun 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil, • Athhwn. 

CYtron-water. /»» s. Aqua vita:, distilled with tfie 
rind of citrons. , 

Like ciiron-mttors matrons checks inflame. Pope. 

Cj'trui. 71. s. Hie same with piunpion , so named from 
its yellow colour. , * 


Cl'TY. «. s. [cite, Fr. civitas , Lat.j 

1. A large collection of houses and inhabitants. 

Men seek safety from number better united, and from walls 
and fortifications; the use whereof is to make the few a match 
for the many : this is the original of cities. Temple. 

City, in a strict sense, means the houses inclosed within the 
walls: in a larger sense, it reaches to all the suburbs. Watts. 

2 . [In the English law.] A town corporate, that hath a 

bishop and a cathedral church. Con-el! 

3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as distinguished 
from other subjects. 

What is the city but the people?- 

- True, the people are the city. Shakspeare. 

I do suspect I have done some offence,, 

That seems disgrncious in the city' s eye. Shakspeare. 


Ci'TY.-f* atlj. 

1. Relating to the city. 

His enforcement of the city wive*. Shakspeare. 

He I accuse, 

The city ports by this hath enter’d. Shakspeare. 

2. Resembling the manners of the citizens. 

Make not a city feast of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the first cut. Shakspeare. 

In thee no wanton ears, to win with words, 

Nor lurking toys, which city life affords. 

Lmlgr, Pleas. Ilist. of Glaitcut, &c.(i6io.) 


CYvet. n. s. [civcttc, Fr. zibella, Arabick, signifying 
scent.'] A perfume from the civet cat. 

The^twL or civet cat, is a little animal not un¬ 
like oUfY*. It is a native of the Indies, Peru, 
Brasil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a 
kind of grease, in u bag under its tail, between the 
..jonus and pudendum. It is gathered from time to 
time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is 
fed. Diet. Trcv<rtu\ 

Civet is Of abuser liirih than tar; the very uncleanly flux of 
• cut. Shakspeare. 

Some ’ putrefactions and excrements., do yield excellent 
Odours; a .clod and musk, and, us some think, ambergrease. 

, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


CYvical.# adj. [Lat civicus. J Belonging to civil 
honours. 

Their honorary crowns, triumphal, ovary, civical, obsidional, 
had little of flowers in them. Sir T. Brown, Tracts, p. 91. 

CYvich. adj. [evviern, Lat.] Relating to civil ho¬ 
nours or practices; not military. 

With equal rays immortal Tolly shone: 

Behind, Rome’s genius waits with rivick crowns, 

And the great father of his country owns. 

Pope, Temp, of Fame. 

CI'VIL.f adj. [ chilis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the community; political; relating to 
the city or government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not per¬ 
mit their common weal to be governed by any other laws than 
his own. Hooker, vh. 911. 

Part such as appertain 
To civil justice; part, religiousVites 

Of sacrifice. Milton, P. L. 


Bui there is another unit}',, which would be most advan¬ 
tageous to our country; and that is, your endeavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation. Sprat. 

2 . Relating to apy man as a merftber of a community. 

Break not your promise, unless it lie unlawful or impossi¬ 
ble ; either out of your natural, or out of your civil |>owcr. 

• Bp. Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy; not wild; not without rule or go¬ 
vernment. 

For rudest minds with harmony were caught. 

And civil life was by the muses taught. Roscommon. 

4. Not foreign; intestine. 

From a civil war, God of his mercy defend us, as that which 
is most desperate of all others. Bacon to PiUters. 

5. Not ecclesiastical; as, the ecclesiastical courts are 
controlled by the civil. 

Unto whom the chief government of all estates in this 
realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth 
appertain. * Articles of Religion, Art. 3 7. 

6. Not natural; as, a person banished or outlawed 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural death. 

In case any estate lie granted to’a man for his life generally, 
it may determine by his civil death ; as, if he enter into a mo¬ 
nastery, whereby he is dead in law. Blachlone. 

7. Not military; as, the civil magistrate’s authority is 

, obstructed by war. 

But let grave'annals paint the warrior’s fame; 

Fair shine his arms in history enroll’d; 

Whilst humbler lyres his civil worth proclaim. Shensi one. 

8 . Not criminal; as, this is a civil process, not a cri¬ 
minal prosecution. 

Frit-ale wrongs are an infringement of the rights belonging 
to individuals, considered as individuals; and arc thereupon 
frequently termed civil injuries. Blackshme. 

5. Civilised; not barbarous. , 

England was very rude and barbarous ; for it is but even the 
other day since England grew civil. Spenser on Ireland. 

Ho! who’s here? 

If any thing that’s civil, speak. Slml.pcnrr, CymbeHns. 

Kent, in the commentaries Osar writ. 

Is term’d the civWst place in all this isle. 

* Shakspeare, Hcn.VLP.il. 

10, Complaisant; civilised; gentle; well '/red; ele¬ 
gant of manners; not rude; not brutal; not 
coarse. * 

I heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious bread). 

That tne rude sea grew civil at her song. Shakspectre. 

He was civil und well natured, never refusing to teach an¬ 
other. • Drytlcn, Dufresnoy. 

And fall these sayings from that gentle tongue,:-• 

Where civil speech anil soft persuasion hung ? Prior. 

1 t . Grave; sober ; not gay, or shewy. 

A civil habit 

Oft covers i good man. Bcatun. and FI. Beggar's Bash. 
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Thus night oft see me in thy pale career, 

’Till civil suited morn appear. Milton, TI Pens. 

12. Relating to the ancient consular or imperial go¬ 
vernment ; as, civil law. 

So woman had it, but a civil doctor. Sh’akspeare. 

C'ivi't.iAN.-J" n. s. [cirilis, Lat.] • 

j. ()ne that professes the knowledge of the old Roman 
law, and of general equity. 

The profersurs of that law, railed riri/iavt, because the civil 
law is their guide, should not he dbeoimtenanced nor dis¬ 
couraged. Boron. Adriec to Villiers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of ait, unknown to all an¬ 
cient civilians, and writers upon government. Sw/I. 

2. A student in civil law at the miivcvsity. 

He [Shcnstonc'j ken* Ins name in the college honks, and 
changed his commoner*# g >w n for that of a civilian. 

Grfivis, BcecHei!. of Shcnston>\ p. { 6 . 

Civiusa TiON.'f- n. x. [from ciri/ize.] 

i. A law, act of justice, ty judgement, which renders 
a criminal process civil; which is performed by 
turning an information into an inquest, or the con¬ 
trary. Hun is. 

2. The act of civilizing barbarous people. 

It hail the most salutary consequences in assisting the, gene¬ 
ral growth of refinement ami the progression of civilisation. 

War tun. 

America was not peopled hv any nation of the ancient con¬ 
tinent, which had unde considerable progress in cti ifhafimi. 

Robertson, 

3. The state of being civilized or reclaimed from bar¬ 
barism. 

Ci'vilist.# n. s. [from r/rv 7 .] A civilian. 

If as a religionist he entered into -society, it was for a reason 
tl liferent from that for which, a. a civilhl, he invented a com¬ 
monwealth. Warhurton, AH. ofCh. and , Slate, (ist edit.) p. j-j. 
Civi i,tt\ .'}' u ..«. [from tvV' 7 .] 
r. I'Veedom from barbarpv; the state of being civi¬ 
lised. 

The English were at first as stout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irish : and yet arc now brought unto that civility, that 
uo nation cxcolMh them in all goodly conversation, and all 
the studies of knowledge and humanity. Sputter on Ireltuul. 

Divers great monarchies hate risen from barbarism to civi¬ 
lity, and fallen again to ruin. Davies mi Inland. 

Wheresoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were spread. Denham, Poems. 

2. Politeness; complaisance ; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus holilcn’d, man. by thy distress; 

Or else a rode despiser of good manners, 

That in ririlih / thou sccm’st so empty ? Skth-speare. 

He, by his great civility and a liability', wrought veil/ much 
upon the people'. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I should be kept frpm a publication, did not what your civi s 
lity calls a request, your greatness, cointuund. South. 

We, in point of civility, yield to others, in our own houses. 

Swift. 

3. Rule of decency; practice of politeness. 

Love taught him shame; aud shame, with love at strife, 

Soon taught the sweet vivititie^ol life. Dryilcn. 

.|. Partaking of the nature of a civilized state; grow¬ 
ing ourof the civil law. 

As matrimony hath something in it of nature, something of 
civility, something of divinity, as instituted by Cod and by 
Him to lie regulated; so sure this last interest ought to over- 
‘w.'.y tlie other two. Bp. Hall, Cases <f Conic, iii. 10. 

It there were nothing in marriage hut nicer civility, tile inu- 
eistrate might be meet to be employed in tills sei viiC. 

* Ibid. iv. g. 

To Ci'vtt.i/t;.-^- ... (U r 0 i,( £.' r , civilizer. j To reclaim 
from savagcncss ami brutality ; to instruct in the 
arts of regular life*. 

We send the graces and the muses forth, C 
To civilize aud to iusu act the North. Waller. 
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Miliums first, then Orpheus civilize 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. ' Denham. 

Amongst those who are accounted the civilized part o (1 man¬ 
kind, this original law of nature - till takes place. I.oele. 

Osiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have eiedired the Indians, 
, and reigned amongst them fifty-two years, Arbnthnnt on Cm ns. 
(Vv ir.iZEi!.' it. s. [from civilize.'] Ho that reclaims 
olliers from a wild and savage life; he that teaches 
(lie rules and customs of civility. > , 

The rivilhrrs J — the disturbers, say;— «, 
fhe robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! Philips, Briton. 

CYvjlly. nth. [from civii.] 

1. In a manner relating to government, or to the 
rights or character ot a member of a community; 
not naturally. 

-Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law; 
for that a multitude should, without harmony, concur in the 
doing of one thing; for this is civilly to liv e; or should ma¬ 
nage community of life, is not possible. Hooker, ti. i. 

2. Xot criminally. 

That “accusation, width is publich, is cither civilly com¬ 
mented for the private vilisfaclion of the party injured; or else 
criininallv, that is, for some publick punishment. Ay/iff'e. 

3. Politely; copiplaisantly; gently; without muc- 
, ucss; without brutality. 

I will deal ci filly with his poems: nhtliingill is to he spoken 
ol the dead. Dpydcn, Prrf. to his Fables. 

1 would have had Alumna and Osinyn parted cii.dy; as if 
it was not [roper for liners to do so. Coti'urof theStai.e. 

Ilf tiioual l them folks that lo-t their w ay, 

An-lasi.’d tjifm civilly to stay . Pih.r. 

q. W’itJiour gay or gaudy colours. 

'J lie 1 1 -umbel's Weie handsome ur -1 chccr.ull, and fiir.iished 
1 a din. Breen, Few A! hull is. 

Cl'ZAU. X: 11. s. [Dr. Johnson observes under scissor, 
that the word is also variously written eisars, cizttrs, 
aud reissues ; from the 1 ( Y. cisiait.t. The spelling of 
chars, assets, and risrlrts, for the little pair of 
sheers, or blades, is that of our old lexicography. 

Iltdoel and Sherwood. 

An operation of art, produced by a pair of chars. 

Swift, Tate of a 'Full, Sec. edit. 170.5. p. 393. 

To Ci/.ar.* r. u. [from the noun.] To clip; to trim 
with a pair of scissars. 

Let me know, 

Wiiy mine own barber is inddest; with him 
My poor elliu too; for ’ti-. not cr.ard just 
To sueli a favourite's glass. Hmum.and FI. Two Xoh. Xinsm. 
Cm:. n. s. [perhaps from incisa, Lat. shaped or cut 
to a certain magnitude.] The quantity of any 
thing with regard to its external form; often written 
size. ( 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to some 
other er.e or figure, then there is none of itself to give them 
‘the vizv and figure which they have. Grew, Cosmo/. 

C LACK.-}' 11. s. [, Uaisc/int , Germ, to rattle; to make 
a noise, Dr. Johnson says; but we may refer, more 
plausibly, to the old Fr. clue, clacquet; or rather to 
tlto 'J cut. Hack, u shrill noise. Mr. Tookc pro¬ 
nounces it the past participle of the verb click. But 
see To Clack. ] 

1. Any thing tliat makes a lasting and importunate 
noise; generally used, in contempt, for the tongue. 

But still his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlasting clack. 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. - Hudihras. 

1 Can any sober person think it reasonable, that the pubiiek 
devotions of a whole congregation should be under the con¬ 
duct and at tlm mercy, of a pert, empty, jSQndfened holder- 
forth, whose chief (if not sole) intent is to VSUnt his spiritual 
clack if ■ South, Scrm. ii. xi 7. 

Fancy flows in, and muse flics high; 

He knows not when my clack will lie. Prior. 
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j. The Clack of a Mill. A bell that ring* when 
more corn is required to be put in; or, that which 
strikes the hopper, and promotes the running of 
the corn. 


Says Join), just at the hopper will I '.laud, • 

Aivi mark tin: dark how justly it will sound. * Betterton. 

Zb Clack.*}- t>. n. [old Fr. clae/uer, rlatpieler, diqner; 
but some refer it to the Or. xAayia;, whence the Lot. 
clavuidare ; ivtl\ some to tjie old Goth. Hah/, to 
make a noise like birds.] 

r. To make a chinking noise. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Clack.*}- v. a. [qui clachcnt lains, who dark wool. 
Kclham, Norm. Diet.] Aft; to dark wool, is to cut 
off the sheep’s mark, which makes it to weigh 
less, and so yield the less custom to the king. 

Voted. 

Clack-dish.# n. ». [from dark and disk.] A 
beggar’s dish; a wooden dish with a moveable 
cow r, which they clacked, to excite the notice of 
passengers, or to signify the dish was empty'. A 
custom in some parts of Oxfordshifc is not yet ex¬ 
tinct for the poor people and children, aboftt 
blaster, to go a dafkinp, that is, with wooden bowls, 
and the like, to make a noise at the houses of their 
betters, in order to obtain the acre.domed donations 
of money or meat. But see Cl.umhsii^ 

Ills ini' win, to put a ducat in her ilud.-di.di. 

^ Shakt .\f' i’a. fo/' Alerts. 

Ci.aVmsii.# v. .s'. The same as the clack of a mill. 

This they find !>y the noise of those boat mills;—their 
dachas heat much slower at those times than else. 

litCoyagc into the Levant, (1650,) p. 18. 

Cla'cxinc.# 11. j. [from the verb.] Prating. 

Any thing rather than to weary the world with his foolish 
chirking, Itp. Halt, Her., of the J lure. Clergy, <Ji up, 

Ci. ad. }' part.prd. [This participle, which is now 
referred to clothe, seems originally to have belonged 
to dcilctt, or some such word, like klee/h u, Dutch, 
Dr. Johnson says. 15 ;d dad is the Sax. daheri, jp- 
cl.it'tT, clothed."] Clothed; invested; garbed. 

So oft in I. a.tswitli costly change* rindl 
To rraimned ntaw, a spratt new stomach brings. Sidney. 

He had dad himself with a new garment. 1 Kings, si. i\j. 

Key oml 

The tlowerv dale of Sibinn, dad with vine, Milton, P. L. 

Their prayers clad 

With incense, where the golden altar fum’d 

By their great intercessor. § Mdton, P. 


But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flesh and blood. I Valter. 

To her the weeping heavens become serene; » 

For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. lXrydcn. 

The courtiers were all most magnificently dad. Swift. 


To CLAIM.*}- t\ a [ clamor, Fr.] 

1. To demand of right; to require authoritatively; 
not to beg or accept as favour, but to exact as 
due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, nobody 
can claim that obedience but he that can shew his right. 


Locke. 

We must know how the first ruler, from whom any one 
daAms, came by his authority, before wc can know who has 
a right to Succeed him in it. Locke. 

Poets hav&undoubtcd right to claim * # 

If not the greutest, the most lasting name. Congreve. 

2. To call;, tpnaine. Written by Spenser, who also 
pscs the substantive in a similar sense, dame, [old 
Fr. claim r, nojnmcr, appeller.] 


IVor all, that ebc through all the world is named 
To all the heathen gods, might like to this he darned. 

, Spenser, F. Q. iv. x. yo. 

Claim.*}* 11. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any thing, as due. 

Yon, in the right of lady Blanch your wife. 

May then innUn all the rlaim that Arthur did. Shakspeme. 

Forsworn thyself! The traitor’s odious name 
I fir.-.t return, and then disprove thy claim. Dry dm. 

W ill he not, therefore, of the two evils chuse the least, 
by submitting to a master, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived several 
claims upon him. Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or possession in the hands 
of another. * 

Either there mist have been but one sovereign over them 
all, or else every father of a family hath been as good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to rovajty as these. Locke. 

3. In law.* 

A demand of any thino that is in the possession 
of another, or at the least onl of* his own: as claim 
by charter, claim by descent. " Voted. 

4. The phrases ;ire commonly to make claim, or to 
hit/ claim. 

The king of Prus-ia layi in his chum for Neuf-t.'lmtel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Add. ten on Italy. 

If God, bv po«ithe mint, gave dominion to any man, pri¬ 
mogeniture can lay no chum to it, unless G'xl ordained. 

• Locke. 

5. A call. Written by Spenser dame. 

I knockt, but no nun aiiswml me by name ; 

1 eald, but no man an.swred to my dame. 

Spmscr, l\ <1. iv, x. 11 

Ci.a'imabt.k.*}- adj. [old Fr. damn hick] That which 
maybe demanded as due; challengeable. Cot grave. 

Cl Fimamt.'}*' 11. s. [old Fr. clamant.] He that 
demands any thing as unjustly detained by another. 

&\n-h claimants might have tiy true right, but yit, by the 
death of witnesses or other defect of evidence, be unable to 
prove it to a jury. , Jilackstone. 

Ola'imeu.*}- 11. s. [from claim.] He that makes a 
demand : he that requires any thing, as unjustly 
with-held from him. 

Ill, funeral was fain to be deferred till an agreement was 

’ made, and the value of the ground paid to the c/aimrr. 

Temple , Inlroditcl. to Hist, of Png. p. 296. 

Clair-obscure, n.s. See Clabk-obsccke. 

Cla'mavt. k adj. [from clamo, I .at. to cry. A word 
perhaps coined by Thomson.] Crying; beseeching 
earnest ly. 

* Instant o’er his shivering thought 
Conies winter unprovided, ami a train 

• Of clamant children dear. Thomfnu, Autumn, vrr. _wj. 

To CLAM.*}” v. a*, [in some provinces, to dram, 
from chenuan. Sax. to glow together. Written 
also sometimes clem. Germ, klcmmcn, to tie. 
Somnor gives the Sax. clam, a band or lie. Old 
Goth, kleima , to besmear. Clammed up is, ill 
some of our provinces, dogged or chonjcod up. 
To clem, though sometimes written and pronounced 
elam, is to hunger-stars*?. See 2 o Ci.e’m.] To 
clog with any glutinous matter. 

A swarm of wu-ps rot into a honey-pot, and there they 
cloyed a*nl dammt.i themvlvcs, ’till there was no getting out 
ogam. , _ V Estrange. 

The (.prig-, were .all dawbed with lime, and the birds 
dammed and taken. It*Estrange. 

To Clam.# v. n. To be moist. 

A eluding sweat, a damp of jealousy, 

Han; - on my brows, and dams upou iuy limbs. 

* JJrydcn, Amphitryon. 
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To Clam.* r n. [perhaps from clamour. See To 
Clamooh.] A term in ringing, which Dr. John¬ 
son, in his remarks on* Shakspearc, confounds 
with buffeting for, to clam a bell, he says, is to 
cover the clapper with felt, which drowns llie blow 
and hinders the sound. This is,' however, to 
bullet. Sec To Buffet. To clam, is to unite 
certain sounds in the peal. 

damming’' is when each concord strikes together, which 
being done true, the eight will strike but as four hells, and 
make a melodious harmony. School of Recreation, 1684. 
To Cla'mbeu. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb ; 
as climber, clamber. ] To dinib with difficulty; as 
with both hands and leet. 

The kitchen inalkin pins 
Her richest lockrain ’bout her reecny neck, 

Clamh’ring the walls to eye him. . Shakspearc. 

When you hear the drum, 

Clumber not you ud to the casements then. Shakspearc. 

The men there do not without some difficulty clamber up 
the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. 

Hay, 071 the Creation. 
They were forced to clamber over so many rocks, and to 
tread upon the brink of so many precipices, that they were 
very often in danger of their lives. Ailditon, Freeholder. 

^la'mhiness. >1. s. [from clammy.'] Viscosity; visci¬ 
dity ; tenacity; ropincss. 

A greasy pipkin will spoil the clam-nincss of the glew. 

Moron. 

Cla'mmy.T adj. [Dutch Mam, clammy; Su. klem- 
mig.~\ Viscous: glutinous; tenacious; adhesive; 
ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at once, to 
follow another body, and to hold to themselves. 

Bacon, Is at. Hist. 

Neither the brain nor spirits can conserve motion; the 
former is of such a clammy consistence, it can no more retain 
it than a quagmire. f O/aiwi/le, Scepsis. 

Aghast he stak’d, and, starting from his bed. 

Cold sweats, in clammy ylrops, his limbs o’erspread. Drydeit. 
Joyful thou’lt see 

The clammy surface all o’er strown with tribes 

Of greedy insects. Philips. 

There is an unctuous clammy vapour that arises from the 
stum of grapes, when they lie mashed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addison on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy sweats, paleness, 
and at last a total cessation of pain, are signs of a gangrene 
and approaching death. Arhuthnot on Did. 

Cla '.Mouous.'f' adj. [old Fr. dumoreux.} Vociferous; 
noisy; turbulent; loud. •. 

It is no sufficient argument to say, that, in urging these 
ceremonies, none are so clamorous as Papists, and they whom 
Papists suborn. Honker, iv. § o. 

f Hc kiss’d her lip| 

With such a clamorous smack, that at the parting 
Ail the church cccho’d. Shakspearc. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from tli« mountains, and the herds 

Were strangely clam'reus in the frighted fields. Shakspearc. 

With the dam’rous report of war. 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakspearc. 

Tlicnwarious elements against thee joih’d 
In one more various animal combin’d, 

And fram’d the datii'rous ractf of busy human kind. Pope. 

A pamphlet that will settle the wavering, instruct the igno¬ 
rant, and inflame the clamorous. , Swift. 

Cla'mohousi.y.* adv. [from clamorous.'] In*a violent 
or noisy manner. * 

Disturbances and sad rencounters ih it do clamorously tell 
us, wc come not into the world to run a race of delight. 

. Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. *3. 

• w “ e f® * , cs h » grin, or a laugh, will carry it off, they are 
unmerciful and triumph clamorously. 

Leslie, Sho Afeth. wh 4 Heists, Pref. 
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CLA'MOUR.-^ n. x. [old Fr. clamour , clamcour, 
clameur : Laf. clamor.} , 

1. Outcry; noise; cxclafhation; vociferation. 

Revoke thy doom, 

„0r whilst I can vent clamour from my tliront, 

I’ll tell thee, thou do’st evil. Shahspeare. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours (in¬ 
justice. King Charles. 

The maid 

Shall weep the fury of mj- love decay’d; * 

And weeping follow me, as thou do’st now, 

Witli idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior. 

2 . It is used sometimes, but less fitly, of inanimate 
things. 

Here the loud Arno’s hoist’rous clamours cease, 

That with submissive murmurs glides in peace. Addison. 

To Cla'aiour. i’. w. [from the noun.] To make 
outcries; to exclaim; to vociferate; to roar in 
turbulence. 

The obscure bird clamour’d the live-long night. 

Shakspearc. 

To Cla'movr.# v.a [The following example from 
Bacon is placed by Dr. Johnson under the verb 
neuter; lupler which also he introduces, from 
Shakspearc, “ Clamour your tongues, and not a 
word more,” as seeming to mean actively, to stop 
from noise; which is a meaning that has been 
justly disputed; ami the passage is yet. left open 
to conjecture.] To stun or overpower with 
noise. , 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner; for that is to clamour counsels, not to inform them. 

Bacon, Essays. 

To Cla'mour bells. * A term in ringing, according 
to Warburton, which other commentators on 
Sltakspcare imagine to be merely his own opi¬ 
nion. It is, however, probable. To encreasc the 
strokes of the dapper on the bell, in lulling it. 

When bells are at the height, in order to cease them, the 
repetition of the strokes becomes much quicker than before ; 
tills is called clamouring then). Warburton. 

Cl.y'mourer.# m. s. [from clamour .] lie who makes 
an outcry or clamour. 

The non-residence therefore of the minister, or even his 
neglects of duty, are a mere pretence set up against paying 
tithes; and I am afraid that if he would graciously remit his 
dues, too many of these damourers would readily dispense 
with his residence. Abp. Hart's Charge. 

CLAMP, nls. [clamp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition 
" of strength. 

2 . A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a damp of brick of sixteen thousand, they allow 
seven ton of coals. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

To Clamp, r. a. [from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with-the grain 
to the end of another piece of board' cross the 
grain, the first board is clamped. Thus the ends 
of tables are commonly clamped to preserve them 
from warping. Moxon's Mech. Exercises. 

CLAN.-j- n. s. [probably of Scottish original; Iclann , 
< in the Highlands, signifies children:' So far Dr. 
Johnson. Ir. claim. Mr. Chalmers observes, 
that it is the general denomination! among the 
Irish, and Scoto-Irish Celts, for the numerous 
tribes, into which they were divided.] 
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j. A family; a race. 

They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their several dans, 

Swarm populous, unnumbered. Mil/on, P. L. 

Milton was the poetical 6on of Spenser, and Mr. Waller of 
Fairfax; for i»c have our Jincnl descents and r/sns as well as 
other families. • Drydcn. 

a. A body or sect of parsons, in a sense of contempt. 

Partridge and the rest of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, 
if I fail in any s’ufdle particular. | Swift. 

CI.A'NCULAU.'f* adj. [ cfancularius, Latin. Con¬ 
sidered as a new and uncouth word by Heylin in 
1656; though clanndarly is in the edition of Bullo- 
kar’s Expositor, published it) that same year.] Clan¬ 
destine ; secret; private; concealed ; obscure; 
hidden. 

Let us withdraw all supplies from our lusts, anti not by any 
secret reserved affection give them daucular aids to maintain 
their rebellion. D.-rag of Pi, i v . 

Cla'nci'Lably.# atlv. [from clnnctdar.] Closely; 
covertly: privately. Hullo/, ar. 

Since they were members of the synod, they would do 
nothing clancidar/y without tin: consent and privity of the whole 
company. Ifnles, Let. p. jo. 

JuJgcrnents should not he administered elancular/y , in dark 
corners, but in open cdurt. Harrow, Hem. ii. x\. 

Yet all this while it was a marriage clancidarh/. 

Her nurd's I.iJ'c „f Ilcylm, p. 18. 

CL A NDL'S 11 ’NL.'I' adj. [old Fr. eland, si in, Lat. 
c/atidesl intis. The accent, in modern times, is 

often placed on tin.* lirsi syllable. This adjective 
is of older date than lllackmorc’s time ; for it is 
in Cockcraiu’s Vocabulary, and defined close, 
secret.'] Secret; hidden; private; in an ill sense. 

Tim’ nitrons tempests, and dandrslint■ death, 

Fill’d the deep eaves, ami num’rous t units beneath. 

J/lackmore. 

Clant»f'stinei.y. adv. [from clandestine.] Secretly; ’ 
privately; in private; in secret. 

There have been two printed papers clandestinely spread 
about, whereof no man is able to trace tile original. ‘ Swift. 


Ci n o ic'sti n 1: n ess. # 7 i. s. [from clandestine.] An act 
of privacy or secrecy. 

CLANG. n. s. [tdang, Get in. clangor, L;it. xSayyi 
Gr.] A sharp, shrill noise. 

With such a horrid dang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and sinould’ring clouds out brake. 

» Milton, Ode. 

An island, salt ami Imre, 

The haitnt of seals and ores, ami sea-mews clang. 

.... , ... Milton, P. If. 

What clangs were heard in German skies afar 
Of arms and armies rushing to the war! Drydcn. 

Guns, and trumpets clang, ami solemn sound 
Of drums, o’ercame their groans. PhUfps. 

To Clang, v. n. [clango, Lat.] To clatter; to make 
a loud shrill noise. 

Have I not iti a pitched battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets dang P 

The Lybians clad in armour, lead SAaktpeaic. 

Xlm dance; and clanging swords and shields they beat. Prior. 
To Clang,., v. a. To strike together with a noise. 

The fierce Curetcs trod tumultuous • 

Their mystick dance, and clang’d their sounding anus; 
Industrious With,the warlike dm to quell 
Thy infant cries. Prior. 

CLA / NGoun.-f* 7i. s. [old Fr. clanmteur , Lat. clangor.] 
A loud shrill sound. 
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In death he cried, 

I.ikc to a dismal clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakspeare. 

Their ears were full of clangor, their hearts ofhorror. 

* Junius, Sin Stigmatized, (1639,) p. t6f. 

With joy they view the waving ensigns fly. 

And hear the trumpet’s clangour pierce the "sky. Drydcn. 
Cla'ngous.'!' adj. [old Fr. dangaeux.] Making a 
clang. 

Wc do not observe the cranes, and birds of long necks, 
have any musical, but harsh and clang/ne; throats. Jirmon. 
Clank, it. s. [front clang.] A loud, shrill, sharp 
noise, made by the collision of hard and sonorous 
bodies. » 

They were joined by the melodious clank of marrow-bone 
and clever. Spectator, No. 617. 

Cla'nshjp.# 71. s. [from clay.] Association of per¬ 
sons or families. 

The mountains on the south arc well planted, and finally 
cultivated, high up, interspersed with the habitations of the 
highlanders, not singly, but in small groupes, as if they loved 
society or clanship. Pennant, 'lour in Scotland. 

To CLAP.-f r.'a. [Iccl. and Goth. Icluppu; Sax. 
clnppan; Dutch, /Happen, Happen, Dan . llappe.] 

1. To strike together with a ([nick motion, so as to 
make a noise by the collision. 

Following the fliers at the very heels. 

With them he enters ;«who, upon the sudden, 

( '/apt to their gates. Shakspeare. 

Men -.hall clap their hands at him, and shall hiss him out of 
his place. Job, xxvii, »y. 

Have you never seen a citizen, in a cold morning, dapping 
his sides, and walking before his shop ? Drydcn, Span. Fr. 

lie crowing clapp'd, his wings, th’ oppoiuted call 
To chuck his wives together in the hull. Drydcn, Fables. 

Each poet of the air her glory sings. 

And round him the pleas’d audience dap their wings. Drydcn. 

He had just time to get in and clap to the door, to avoid the 
blow.' 1 Locke on Education. 

In flowery wreathes the royal virgin ilrest 
His bending horns, and kind iv c/i/yithis breast. Addison. 

Glml of a quarrel, straight l dap the door. 

Sir, let me see your works and you no more. Pope. 

2. To add one thing to another, implying the idea of 
something hasty, unexpected, or sudden. 

• They dap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and leg to leg; 
and so, after a sweet singing, fall down into lakes. Care 10. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers: dap on more sails; 
pursue. Shakspeare. 

Smooth temptations, like the sun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe; which persecution, like the northern wind, 
made Ifer hold fast, and clap close about her. Bp. Taylor. 

If ;» man be highly commended, we think him sufficiently 
lessened, if we dap sin, or folly, or infirmity into his account. 

• Up. Taylor. Rule of Living Holy. 

Razor-makers gcneially clap a small nnr of Venice steel be¬ 
tween two small burs of Flemish steel. Moron, Mcch. Exer. 

The man dapt his fingers one day to his mouth, and Mew 
upon them. L'Estrange. 

His shield thrown by, to mitigate the smart, 
lie dapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Drydcn. 

If you leave some space empty fi>r the ajr, then dap your 
hand upon the moijth of the vessel, and the fishes will contend 
to get uppermost in the water. Bay on M Creation. 

It w ould be as absurd as to say, he dapped spurs to his horse 
at St. James’s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addison. 

Bv having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in- 
diftereney, they pursue truth the better, having no bins yet 
dapped on to mislead them. _ Locke 

1 nave observed a certain ehearfulness in as bod a system of 
features as ever was* dapped together, which hath appeared 
lovely. Addison, Sped. No. 86. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 

And clap your padlock on her mind. . Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat dapt upon 
them, mid pejkaps neither wisdom nor majesty would secure 
them from a sneer. Watts 0.1 the Maid. 
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>. To do any tiling with a sudden hasty motion, or 
unexpectedly. 

Wc were dAul asleep, 

And, how wc know not, all c/opt under hatches. Shakspcarc. 

He was no sooner entered into the town, but a'scambling 
soldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he .thought was ill a 
begging or in a drunken fashion. 

Wottim’s Lift' of Uuckhigham. 
So much from the rest of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole species, that his friends would have clapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his estate. Spectator. 

Have you observ'd a sitting hare, 

List’ning and fearful of the storm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear ? Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and ft up an netiou upon 
you for old debts. Arbulhnot, I hat. of Join Hull. 

4. To celebrate or praise by clapping the hands; to 
applaud. • 

J have often heard llic stationer wishing for those hands to 
take off liis melancholy bargain, which clapped its peiformam-e 
on the stage. * bftliealmn to Drydcn's Spanish Friar. 

y. To infect with a venereal poison. [See the 
noun.] 

If the patignt lmtli been clapt, it will be the more difficult 
to cure him the second time, and worse the third. Wiseman. 

Let men ami manners ex ery dish adapt; * 

\\'lin'd force his pepper where his guests arc clapt r* A wig. 

6. 7 ’o Ci ,at hands. To plight mutual troth, by clap¬ 
ping the hands together. 

Clive me your answer; i’laithdo; and so clap hands, and a 
bargain. Shakspcarc, K. Her. V. 

There these young lovers shall clap hands together. 

Middleton, No Wit like a Woman’s. 

7. To Ci ,at up. To complete suddenly, without 
much precaution. 

No longer than we well could wash our hands, 

To clap tiiis royal bargain up of peace. Shakspcarc. 

Was ever match claptup so suddenly ? Shakspeat c. 

A peace may be clapped) up with that suddenness, that the 
forces, which arc now in motion, may unexpectedly full upon 
his skirts. «■ Howell, I'oral Forest. 

8. To Clap up. To imprison with little formality or 
delay. 

Being presented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, he 
was known, and the prince clapt him up as his inveigler. 

Saudys. 

To Clap.*}* v. n, 

1. To move nimbly with a noise. 

Every door flew open 

T’ admit my entrance; and then clapt behind me. 

To bur my going back. 1 Dry den. 

A whirlwind rose, that, with a violent blast, , r 
Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapt. Dry den. 

2. Originally, to make a noise, as, to knock. / 
This sompmmr r/ap/wlh at. the widvw’s gate j 

Come out, he savd, thou olde very trate : — 

Who clappcth , said this wife. Chaucer, Frere’s Tale. 

3. To enter with alacrity and briskness upon any 
thing. 

Come, a song.—— 

_Shall xx c clap into’i roundly, without saying wc are hoarse ? 

\ ’ * Shakspcarc. 

4. To strike the hands together in applause. 

All the best men arc oursfor 'tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em clap. Shakspcarc, 

Ci.AT.~j~ n. s. [Dutch, klap ; Germ . hlappei] 

1. A loud noise made by sudden collision. ^ 

Give the door such a dap as you gp out, as will shake the 
xx bole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift. 

2. A sudden or unexpected act or motion. 

It is monstrous to me, that the south-sca should pay half 
their debts at one dap. Swift, Letters. 

3. An explosion of thunder. ■> 
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There shall be horrible claps of thunder, and flashes ol 
lightning, voices and earthquakes. Hake will un Providence. 
The dap is past, and now the skifiVare clear, Drydcn, Jttv. 

4. An act of applause. 

The actors, in the midst of an innocent old play, are oft 11 
startled in the midst of unexpected claps Or hisses. Addison. 

5. A sudden or unexpected misfortune. Obsolete. 

Joyne us to nioiirnc with vxailfull plaints the deadly wound, 

Which fatall dap hath made. , 

Pryskcll , Mourntyg Muse of Thcstylis. 

t). A venereal infectio/,. [from clupoir , Fr.] - 

Time, that at last matures a clap to pox. Pope. 

7. [With falconers.] The nether part of the beak of 
a hawk. 

Cj.ap-dish. vs A woclUen bowl or dish, formerly 
carried by beggars in general and originally by 
lepers. i See Ci..\civ-nisxi, and Clapper. 

Thou art the ugliest creature; and xxlieu triumi’d up 
To the height, a> thou iinugin’st, in mine eyes, 

A Icpes with a clap-dish, (to give notice 
He is infections,) in inspect of thee, 

Appears a young Adonis. 

Massinger, Pad. of Love, edit. Gifford. 

I, that xvas vx'bnl so many to command, 

, Worse noxv {jinn vvith a dap-dish in my hand. 

Drayton's Epist. El. Cvbham to 1 ). Humphry. 
He claps his dish at a wrong man’s, door. Ray’s Prurerhs. 

Clappek.*}- n. s. [Sax. clipup, Germ./-/ ap/nr,- old 
Ahunannick, chpcl, the tongue of a bell. J 

1. One wlr.) claps with his ham is: an applamlcr. 

2. The tongue of a bell. 

He hath a heart as sound as a Loll, and his tongue is the 
dapper; for wlmt his heart thinks, his tongue speaks. 

Shakspcarc. 

I saxx a young lady fall dovxn the other day, and s’.ie much 
resembled an overturned bell without a dapper. Addison. 

3. The Clamper of a Mill A piece of wood shaking 
the hopper. 

4. The cover of the cup called the clap-dish, which 
the diseased mendicant opened and shut with a 
loud clap to attract attention. 

Thus ah alt thou go begging fro lions to hems, 

With cup and clapper like a Liuarous. 

Jlnvysovy Test, of C tesntfr. 

Cla'ppeu#. n. s. [old Fr. clapier, low Lat. clupcrut.'] 
Places for rabbits to burrow in, either within an 
inclosure, or in an open warren. Cotgravc calls 
them rabbit’s nests. Huloet describes them as 
places also in which birds and fish are kept; and 
Barret expressly terms it a dovecot. 

Gonitis thei-e were also playing. 

That comiu out of their clapecs, Ckaucer, Horn. R. 1405. 

To Clapperclaw, v. a. [from clap and daw.] To 
tongue-beat; to scold. 

They are clappcrdawing one another, 1*11 look on, 

Shakspcarc. 

, They’ve always been at daggers-drawing. 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudihras t 

Clare.* 11. s. A nun of the order pf St. Clare; 
called also a Minoresse , as their house without 
Aldgate in 'which they were settled, when first 
brought into England about the close of the 
thirteenth century, was, the Minories . These nuns 
are sometimes termed “ poor Clares.” . J hey had, 

1 in this country, three other houses besides that in 
Loudon already noticed. , 

Cla'renceijx, or Cla'rencieux. n. s'. The second 
king at arms: so named from the dutchy of 
Clarence. 
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CLABE-oiisctmE. n. i. [from clams, bright, and ob- 
Sritrus, Lat.] Light and shade in painting. 

As masters in the chtrc-nhsciirr. 

With various light your eyes allure; 

A flaming yellow here they spread, 

Draw off ut blue, or charge in red j • * 

Yet from these colours, oddly mix’d. 

Your sight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior. 

Ci.a'iiut. h. s. [cfajrct, Fr.] French wine, of a clear 
pale-red colour. 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into vlarrl. 

Boyle, 

The tlmci smooth, red as the lips we press 
In sparkling fancy, while wc drain the bowl. Th,arson. 

CjLA'nicHonn.'f* n. s. [from clams and chorda, Latin.] 
A musical instrument in form of a spinettc, but 
more ancient. It has forty-nine or fifty Jteys, and 
seventy strings. Chambers. 

The daricord hath a timely kvnde, 

As the wyre is wrested high and low. Shelton, Paealt, p. 191. 

Ci.ahifkli'tion. 11. s. [from chili/)/.'] The act of 
making any thing clear from impurities. 

1 jipiors arc, main of them, at the first, 1 trick and troubled; 
us miistc, and wort: to know the means of acogleraling dnrifi - 
ciltun. wc must know the causes of clarification. 

* ll/icon. A’//. Ilisl. 

To CLA'KIFY.'f- v.u. [clarifier, French. Hut sec 

Fi.eah.] 

t 

>. To purify or dear any litjuour; to separate from 
feculences or impurities. 

The apotheeiuies clarify their syrups by whites of eggs, 
lenten with the juices which they would clarify; which whites 
of eggs gather all the dregs ami grosser parts of the juico to 
them : ami after, the syrup being set on the fire, the whites of 
eggs themselves harden, and are taken forth. 

llacon , An/. Ilisl. 

They cast therein three nr four bruised almonds; they, in less 
than an hour, cturify it like crystal: which effect they have 
upon no other water, Blnunl, Voyage hit" the l.ccnnl, p. io;. 

Such [places,] as is the general site of Bohemia, the north- 
wind clarifies. Burton, Anal. oJ‘ Mel, p. 259. 

2 . To brighten; to illuminate. This sense is rare, 
l)r. Johnson says; and he cites the authority only 
of .South. This meaning, however, seems to have 
been not uncommon. Formerly the word signi¬ 
fied to glorify or make famous: “ Ftulir, the hour 
corncth, clarific thysonne.” Wiclifle, St.John, wii. 

Many hoys are muddy-headed, till they bedarfiul with ag. j 
and such afterwards prove the best. Fillin’s Ilnli/ Stale, p. 1 on. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all tile motions of 
right reason : it met the dictates ot a clarified understanding 
halfway. South, Sermons ., 

The Christian religion is the only means that God has sanc¬ 
tified, to sot fallen man upon his legs again, to clarify his rea¬ 
son, and to rectify his will. South'. Sinuous. 

Nouns for brevity arc sometimes verbalized; as, to complete, 
to contrary, to experience; sometimes In jy affixed, as, to made 
clear, to clarify, to beautify. 

Instruct, for Oratory, (Ox, 1681,) p. 32. 
Onr affection being perfectly, subdued to the reason of our 
minds, and drained and etar'fted from all its gross and carnal 
love. Scott, Serin, xxi. 

To Clarity, v. n. To clear up, to grow bright. 

ffjiosocvcr hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and understanding do elarifi/ and break up in the dis¬ 
coursing with unother; he marshulletli his thoughts more 
orderly, lie setstk how they look when they arc turned into 
words. llacon, Essays. 

Cla'tunet.# n.i. [Fr. clarindle.'] A kind of haut¬ 
boy, but of a shriller tone. 
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Cl a iaoN.'j- n,s. [old Fr. claron ; Span, clarin ; Jow 
Lat. clano, from clarus, loud.] A trumpet; a wind 
instrument of war. ’ 

u : V'V' tf ' r ’ t0 he them brings, 

Hit 1 sWiiinis, and trumpets, and with dark,us sweet; 

.Vim all tile way the joyous people sings. Spenser, F. Q. 

i hen strait commands, that at the warlike sound 
Ut trumpets loud, and clarion.,, lie uiirearM 

no? li'* * t *“ dw f 1 , J /i/ton, p. 1. 

Ut fill hr notes th’ applauding world amaze, . 

And the loud do non labour in your praise. Pope. 

Cla'iiiti/dl.* 11. S [Lat. elaritudo.] Splendour; any 
thing bright. Not in use. 

Amongst those < far it wks which gild the skies. 

Bcaiiuni'it’s Psyche, vii. 57. 
( la itirv.'j' ?t. s. [ clartc , anti ch-rte, old French; 
clanlas, Latin. Written originally elm lr, “The holy 
cite Jentsalem—httving the clccrtc of God, and 
the light of it lyke a precious stoop, &c.” Wiciiffh, 
Apoc. xxi.] Ibightnos; splendour. 

A light hv abundant darify im isilde; an understanding which 
it'd! can only comprehend. ,¥/> Walter Baird,. 

Man was not only disenable in hi, integrity, but the angels 

°* '«5 l 1,1 il!l their darity. - /(*«,, 

Ci.A'jtv. II. s. [hn miuitmt, Lat.] An herb. 

ri.mt. Unit.ban-circled lean, do all abound with moisture, 

J he weakest kind u. curling is roughness: as in dory and burr. 
'I< S' I .v. . . kirn on, Bat. Hist. 

jo U.A Ity.=* V. I! [from the Lat. rhirns. shrill.] To 
make a loud or shrill noi-e. 

The crane that gorth before-if aught be to be avoided 
goes warning tlicreol by claryuig. ’ ’ 

A. (j da,af,. Tr. of Sd,u,is, (1,-87.) ill. i,|. 

To C LASII.'f- r. it. 'J,Ids,'a, Duf. to make a noise; 

or rather from the Germ. kuitsdiai.] 

1. lo make a noise by mutual collison; to strike one 
ajpu’ml anotJier. 

I hive time,, a, ot the clashing sound 
Of arms ee heard /Wfcrw. 

1 ao'c lew that should happen to dash, might rebound niter 
tin: collision. ' It it. 

How many candles may -end out their light, without Mini: 
upo" one another; which arguis the sn allucss of the parts of 
xgbt, and the kuveness of the interstices between pnrtiehs of 
air and otln r .. Cheyne, />/„/. p riw _ 

I o act with opposite power, or contrary direction. 
Neither was there any ipicoi-mother who might dash with 
lie, conns, tors lor authority. j/aroa, y/, r/y 

those Hat arc not convinced what help this is to magis- 
iracy, would find it, 1! they should chance to dash. 

rr. * . South, Serin,ms. 

3. lo contradict, to oppose. 

Wherever there arc men, there will b ot/ashiug sometime or 
otlitT; luui ii Knock, or^» contest, spoil*. nil. ‘ 

The absurdity in this instance is obvious; andvit ever, time 
that clashing metaphors arc put together, this fault is committed. 

Sjvctutnr, No. fjyj. 

7 o C lash. v.a. I o strike one thing against another, 
so as to produce a noise. 

The nodding statinj dash’d Ids arms, 

And with a sullen sound and feeble cry. 

Half sunk, and half pronounced jhe word ofvictory. ‘ Dryden. 

Clvsh.'I’ 11. s. [from the verb. Germ, ulso Hatch.'] 

1. A noisy^ollison of two bodies. 

I heard do words between them, but wlmt their weapons 
spoke, dash mid chiller. Beirnii. anil FI. Maid in the Mi// 
The flash of arms ami voice of men vve hear. ’ 

He nohlv seiz’d thee in tile dire alarms 
Of w ar and slaughter and the clash ol‘ arms. 

2. Opposition; contradiction. 

Then from the dashes between pope* and kin^s 

Debate, like spwyks from fluit’4 -collision, springs? ’ Denham. 


Ucntiaia. 
Pope, 
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In ilv wry next line he reconciles the fathers and scripture, 
and -hew. there is no clash betwixt them. Altrrbury. 

Ci \ 'suing. t-i- n. s. [from c/aa/i.] Opposition; enmity; 
contradiction. 

Good Lord ! what fiery dashings we have had lately for a 
rap and a surplice! Ilewcll, Lett. Iv. 29. 

Yet still the man shall find a civil war within himself, a 
great scuffle and disturbance, his thoughts divided between 
contrary principles, the flashings of prudence and revenge. 

■ South, Semi. viii. l8j. 

CF-ASP.'f* n. s. [ chcspc, Dutch, according to 

Dr. Johnson. iSerenius refers to the oltl Goth./(//pc, 
to bind closely ; which may countenance a supposi¬ 
tion that clasp may he a corruption of our v\ ord clip, 
to embrace.] 

1. A hook to hold any thing dose; as a book, or gar¬ 
ment. 1 

The scorpion's claw, here grasp a wide extent. 

Ami here the crabs in lessejr clasp* m - c bent. Add,urn. 

He took me asidh, opening the clasps of the parchment cover. . 

Arbuthnot wt'i Pope. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair dm'elite; - . 

Transported with no worse nor Ifcttcr guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a "ondalicr, • 

To the gross claps of a lascivious Moor. Shahtpeare. 

To Clasp, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To shut with a clasp. 

Sermons arc the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do open 
the scriptures; which being but read, remain, in comparison, 
Still clasped. Hooker, v. 22. 

There Gaxton slept, with Wynkiii at his side, 

One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. Pope. 

2. To catch and hold by twining. 

Direct 

The clasping ivy where to climb. Mill on, 

3. To holt! with the hands extended; to inclose be¬ 
tween the hands. ». 

Occasion turncth the handle of the bottle first to Ik 1 received, 
find after the belly, witch is hard to clasp. Bacon, Ess. 

4. To embrace. 

Thou art a slave, whom fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never claspt, but bred a dog. Shakspearc. 

Thy suppliant 

I beg, atni chr.p thy knees. Milton, I’. L. 

•He stoop’d below 

The flying spear,and slntnn'd the promis’d blow: 

Then creeping, clasp'd the heroes knees, and pray’d. Dryden. 

Now, now iie clasps her to his panting breast; 

Now he devours her with Ids eager eyes. Smith. 

3. To inclose. * 

Boys, with women’s voices, 1 
Strive to speak big, and clasp their female joints, 

I11 stitl’unwieldy aryns against thy crown. Shakspeerc. 

Cla'spf.ii. n. s. [from c/«sp.] The tendrils or threads 
of creeping plants, by which they cling to other 
things tor support. 

Thetendrels or clasp-.a of plants arc given only to such 
species os have weak and infirm stalks. Bay on the Cnalion. 

Cla'spk n tfE. ti. s. [from clasp and knife.] A knife 
which fold# - into the handle. 

CLAHS.f n. s. [old I’r. classe, a rank, order, &c. 
Cotgr.ive; Lat. class is.] 

1. A rank or order of persons. 

Scgr.ds has distinguished the renders of poetry /-accord! tig to 
Or ir capacity of judging, into three classes. 1 Dryden. 

2. An assembly of persons, within a certain division. t * 

Assemblies arc (tit hn - classes or synods: classes arc eonl'cr- 

cni’c,, nt the towel ministersol‘churches, standing near together, 
a.s lor example of twelve, 

tip- ti/nicroff, Dung crons Positions, «$v. iii. I.]. 
The kingdom ul England, instead of so j'uny dioceses, was 
' bow 1 during the great rebellion,] divided iuto a certain uuui- 
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her of province*, made up of representatives from the several 
classes within their respective boundaries. Every parish had a 
congregational or parochial presbytery for the affairs of its own 
circle; these parochial presbyteries .were combined into classes, 
which chose representatives for the provincial assembly, as d'd 

1 the provincial for the national. Thus, the city of London 
being distributi d info twelve classes, each class. ,c|lose two 
ministers ;md four lay-elders, to represent them in a provincial 
assembly. War Ion, Notes on Milton's Poems. 

2. A number of boys, learning tlie^ame lesson at the 

school. ' 

We shall he seized away from this lower class in the school 
of knowledge, and our conversation shall be with angels and 
illuminated spirits. Watts on the Mind. 

3. A set of beings or tilings; a number ranged in 
distribution, under shine common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one set make a very con¬ 
siderable class of ri. Addison, Freeholder. 

WhateVr of mongrel, no one class admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pope, DunciaJ ■ 


To Class. t>. a. [from the noun.] To range accord¬ 
ing to some si ald(l method of distribution; to range 
according to dillercnt ranks. 

I considered ,that by the ib.ssing and methodizing such pas- 
, sages, 1 might instruct the reader. A chut knot on Coins. 

at 0 - C°kl hr. clyssifjuc, Lat. classicus.] 

V- iiA Soll'Xa J 


1. Relating to antique authors; relating to literature- 
, Addison is supposed to be the first w ho thus applied 
the word, anti was ridiculed for it. 

l’octick fields encompass me around, 

And still I seem to tread on classick ground. Addison. 

With them the genius of classick learning dwclleth, mid from 
them it is derived. *Felton on Hie Cin.-Acl, \. 


2. Of the first order or rank. This is the oltl mean¬ 
ing of the word; Cotgrave and Bullokurdefine it 
approved, orderly, in due or fit rank, authcnticul, 
chief. “ Authors of best note, and generally ap¬ 
plauded, arc called classical.” Bullok. cd. 165(1. 
See thesubst. Classick. 

May his just fame remain a known and classick history, de¬ 
scribing him,in his full pourtraicturc, amongthc best of subject ', 
of friends, of scholars, and of men. Felts Life of Hammond. 

From this standard the value of the Roman weights ami 
coins are deduced: in the settling of which I have followed 
Mr. Greaves, who may he justly reckoned a classical author on 
this subject. Arbuthnai on Coins. 

3. Relating to the order and rules of the presbyteriun 
assemblies. See Class. 

We perceive it [preshy terian government] aspiring to he n 
compulsive* power upon all without exception iu parochial, 
classical, and provincial hierarchies. 

Mitt on, Obscrr. Art. of Peace belie. K. of Orm. and Irish. 

• Surely when we put down bishops and put up presbyters, 
which the most of them have made use of to enrich and exalt 
themselves, and turn the first heel against their benefactors, we 
did not think, that one classick fraternity, so obscure and so 
( remote, should involve us and all state-affairs within the 
censure and jurisdiction of Belfast, upon pretence of overseeing 
their own charge. 

Milton, Obscru. Art. if Peace 61 tw. the F. of Orm. and Irish. 

Dare ye lor this adjure the civjl sword 
To force our consciences that Ghjrist set free, 

And ride us with a classick hierarchy ? 

Milton on the New Forcers of Conscience. 

After they have so long contended for their classical or¬ 
dination, will they at length submit to any episcopal ? 

Dryden, Prcf. to Hind and Panther. 

Mr. Baxter takes groat pains to unite the classical and con¬ 
gregational brethren, but claws off’the episcopal party as a set 
of C.tssandrinn priests. Bp.Nicohon to Mr. Yates, 1699. 

Cj.a'smcally.# adv. [from classical.'] In a classical 
maimer. 
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Ci.A'ssicK.-f- n. s. [classicus, Lat.] An author of the 
first rank: usually taken for ancient authors. They 
arc called classic/cs, from the circumstance of the 
senators, in the coniitia ccnturiata of the Romans, 
voting first; all other persons, who vot«i afterwards, 
being styled infra classem. 

The cltttakkt ofnn age that heard of none. Pope. 

Classii'ica'tion.# n. s. [front classis and Jacio, Lat.] 
Ranging intftxlasses and divisions. 

In the classification of the eitieens, the great legislators of 
antiquity made the greatest display of their powers. Burke. 

To Ci.a'sstvY.# v. a. [from class!si] To urronge. 

CLA'SSIS.f n. s. [Latin.] 

f. Order; sort; body. 

He hnd declared his opinion of that dimit of men, and did 
all he could to hinder their growth. Clarendon. 

2 . A convention or assembly of persons, Within a par¬ 
ticular district. 

Give to your rough gown, wherever they meet it, whether 
in pulpit, das,ii*, or provincial synod, the precedency and the 
pre-eminence of deceiving. 

Milton, Obscrp.Art. of Peace hvtw. E. of Vrm.and Irish. 

’Jo CLA'TTF. R.-{~ v. it. [clacjuur^* a rattle, Saxon, 
Dr. Johnson says. But it is rather fitorn the Tcut. 
Uattercu, to make;a noise.] 

1. To make a noise by knocking two sonorous bodies 
frequently together. 

Now the sprightly trumpet, from afar, 
llad nm/’d the neighingstmis to scour the fields, 

While ih" fierce riders clatter'd on their shields. Dry den. 

2 . To niter a noise by being struck together. 

All that night was hoard an unwonted clattering of weapons, 
ami of men running to and fro. Knotles’s History. 

-Down sunk the monster-bulk, and press’ll the ground; 

His arms and eluttci ioir shield oil the vast body sound. Dryden. 

Their dalti i inp arms with the fierce shocks resound, 

Helmets and broken (amices spread tho ground. GranriUc. 

3. To talk fast and idly. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Host for lack of telling; 

Now, stker, 1 see thou iloVt but flatter; 

Harm may come of moiling. Sparser, Shep. Cal. 

But since he must needs be the loadstar of reformation, as 
some men clatter , it will be good to see further his knowledge 
of religion what it was, and by that we may likewise guess at 
the sincerity of his times in those that wire not heretical. 

Milton, of Met. in linu/aud. 

til rN / " 1 

Jo (. la Tran. v. 0. 

1. To strike any thing 60 as to make it sound and 
rattle. 

I only with an oaken staff will meet thee, , 

And raise such outcries on thv clatter'd iron, 

That thou oft’ shalt wish thyself at Gath. Milton, S. A. 

When all the bees nre gone to settle, » 

Yon clatter still your brazen kettle. Swiff. 

z. To disputes jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 

CLA'TTEii.*f* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noise made by the frequent and qaiek 
collision of sonorous bodies. A clatter is a clash 
oflcn repeated with great quickness, and steins to 
convey the idea of a sound sharper and shriller than 
rattle. See the verb, and its derivation from 
fdatleren. The Sax. elenbuji is clatter or clutter .] 

I have seen a monkey overthrow all the dishes and plates in 
a kitchen, merely for the pleasure of seeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. Swift? 

2. It is used for any tumultuous and confused noise. * 

By this great clatter, one of grgatost note 
Seems bruited. Shukspcare, Macbeth. 

Grow to be short. 

Throw by your clatter, 

And handle the matter. Jt. Jonson, Underwoods. 
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O Rourk’s jolly beys 

Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

’Till rous’d by the noise, ’ 

And musical clatter. Swift. 

Th j jumbling particles of matter. 

In chaos make not such a clatter. Swift. 

Cla'tteheb.# n. s. [from clatter.] 

1. He who makes any noise. 

Holyc-water, swyngers, and even-song rlallcrers, with other 
hypocrites. Bale, Yet a Courir, &c. fol. 88. b. 

2. One who will disclose any light secret. Iiuloet. 

Cla'ttering.# 11. s. [Sax. clarpunjc.] A noise; 

mere clamour; rattle. 

All those airy speculations, which bettered not men’s man¬ 
ner.-', w ere only a noise and clattering of words. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

Ola'vated. ailj. [clavafus, Lat.] Knobbed; set with 
knobs. ’ 

The»e appear plainly to hove been elevated spikes of some 
kind of cchiutH ovaritis. ' Woodward on Dossils. 

Cu'udrnt. ail}, [c/flwi/tv.v, Lat.] Shutting; in¬ 
closing ; confining. Diet. 

ClaVdicant.# ar/j. [ claudicu , Lat.] Limping; 

halting. 

To C L A'U 1 ) I CATE. v.n. [rJaudko, Lat.] To 
halt; to limp. # Diet. 

CLAi;i>iCA / T[ON\'t' a.i. [old Fr. claudication, from 
the. Tail, elandicoi] The act or habit of halting; 
lameness. Col" rave. 

O 

Clave, [the preterite of ckavr.] See Cleave. 

Clavellated. adj. [ 'clavellultit , low Lat.] Made 
with burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chambers. 

Air, transmitted through clcrel/a/ed ashes into an exhausted 
receiver, loses weight as it passes through them. Arbuthnot. 

Cla'vek.']' n. s. [cl.Tpep pypr, Sax.] This is now 
universally written clover, „though not so properly. 
See Clover. Mr. Pegge pronounces clavrr , how¬ 
ever, to be a corruption of pronunciation for clover ; 
which is so tar from being the case, that clavnr is 
more analogous to the etymology, and is also used 
by an author of good note, 

. Tlie desert with sweet e/arer fills, 

And richly shades the jnyfnll hills. Sandy*, Ps. p. rot. 

Cla'vicuord.* 11. s. [from clavis and chorda, Lat.] 
An instrument having many strings of one sound, 
saving that, with small pieces of cloth, the sound is 
distinct. Barret’s Alv. 1580. Another name, per¬ 
haps, for the clm ichord , which see. 

Ci.a'viclk.-|* 11. s. [old Fr. claviadc. from clavicula , 

’ Lat.] The collar bone. * 

Some quadrupeds ran bring their lore feet ante I heir months ; 
as most that have 1 tavidcs, or collar holies. lirowu, I'u /g. Err. 

A <iii 1 wa, brought with angry wheal- down her reek, to¬ 
wards tile clavicle. IVornian, Surgery t 

Clax.'SE.*^” n. s. [old Fr. clause, from the Lat. part. 
clausa of claudr/r , to shut up or close. This sub¬ 
stantive formerly signified an end or conclusion, a 
close; and is so used by Chaucer.] 

1. A sentence; a single ]>art of a discourse; a sub¬ 
division of a larger sentence ; so much of a sentence 
as is i) bo construed together. 

God giay be glorified by obedience, and obeyed by per- 
Ibrmanuc of his wilj, although no special clause or sentence of 
scripture be iu every such action set before men’s eyes to war¬ 
rant. it. 'i Hooker , ii. § s. 

2. An article or particular stipulation. 

The clause is untrue concerning the bishop. Hooker, iv. $ 4. 

When, uf^er his death, they wore scut both to Jews and 
Gentiles, we find not thitefause in their commission. South. 
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Ci.//i;s adj. [old Fr. damiral, from the Lat. 

cbiiisti am ; •* pricin' clamtral" Cotgrave.] Re¬ 
lating to a cloister, or religious house. 

('.'austral prim's are such ns preside over monasteries, next 
to the abbot or chief governour in such religious houses. 

i Ayhjfe. 

This Dnnstane—cmupclled men uiul women to vow chastity 
and to hepe < tmtstrrdc obedience. 

Hair, Rug. Votaries, V.i. ful.6 j, 
This might better be verified of < luw.tcml monks ami mins, 
Fu/kc’s Apology, (j.f 80 ,) p. I •). 

Ci vVsi'UE. n. s. [chiu.mirt, Lat.] Confinement; the 
act of shutting; tin* state of being shut. 

In some monasteries the xmuily of the a/aitstoe is hard to 
be born. G aides. 

CLAW.'}’ it. >■ [clap. Saxon: Untie, German.] 

I. The foot of a beast or bird, united with sharp 
nails; or (lie pincers or holders of si shelf fish. 

I saw her ranee abroad to yucl her food, 

T’ eiiilmie her tegth’nnd claws with lukewarm blood. 

Sjtcnscr, I is. of Hi Una. 

What’s justice to a man, or laws, 

That never comes within their ctaics? • JlutUhras. 

He softens the harsh rigour of the laws. 

Blunts their keen edge, and grinds ^heir harpy claws. (Imth. 

c. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 

To Claw.}' r. a. [ejapan, Sax.] 

1. To tear with nails or claws. 

hook, it the wither’d elder hath not his poll flaw'd like a 
parrot. &hakspearr. 

2. To [lull, as with the nails. 

1 a/n alraid we ‘hall not cash claw off that name. {ion lit. 

3. To tear or scratch in general, 

for Age with stealing‘.tips 

Hath ehiv U me with his crutch. 

OhI JtuHnJ in Trod Surra/’s Poems. 
But wt must rht.v ourselves with shameful 
And heathen stripe., by theij example. Ilitdihrm. 

They for their own opinions stand tint. 

Only to have them c'rr'.t and ci.ivant. Hudihras. 

Oh, the folly of us jwi.tr creatures, who, in the midst of our 
distress-.-, or esc ipe-, are ready to 1 law or caress one another, 
upon matters th,.t -o seldom depend on our wisdom or our 
weakness, on our good or evil conduct towards each other. 

Iti, 1 k< on a Reticule Ft arc. 

4. To flatter; which Dr. Johnson calls an obsolete 
st Use, and of which lie gives no example; blit pro¬ 
duces, under a definition of *‘ to scratch or tickle,” 
the passage of Slmkspcare cited in the present sense, 
which i the true meaning of the word. This yord is 
indeed frctjtimlly thus employed by our old authors. 

I will i/awc him, :u .! uve, well might he fare ! 

Wilson on Usury, (15 71,) p. 141. 
Using your rfairl r/gk-olour, because some and such do not" 
observe the seal .Yjuuclions. 

A :J, non, lixjtos. of Item, did us, (157;,) fol. 65. b. 
Thus golden asses claw’d by i/au-iacls are. 

Dai tcs, H’lt/cs 1 ‘dgnmagc, O.4. 

1 laugh) when I am merry, and daw no man in bis humour. 

Skakspcare, Much Ado. 
Mcn-r-who have dealt with king Richard, as some trivial 
clawing strip!deters, and historical parasites, with the magni¬ 
ficent prelate, Thomas Wolsey. 

Sir (r. Bulk, Hist. of K. Rich. III. p. 78. 

5. To claxa off, or axmy. To scold; to rail at. 

Mr. Baxter takes great pains to unite the classieal.and con- 
gregati mul brethren, but claws of the episcopal partly as a set 
ot (.’.i-smulrlan priests. Rp- \iadson lo%Mr. 1 ’rites. 

Von thank the place where you foumlumoiuv j but the jade 
lux time is to be clawyl away tbr’t, if you should lose it. 

D' Estrange. 

6 . To clai e <ff, in naval language. To beat or turn to 

windvva al from a lee shore, bo us to escape the 
danger of shipwreck. ' Chambers. 
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Cl. vVrtACK.'f- n. s. [from claw and bade.'] A flat¬ 
terer: a sycophant; a whee llcr. See the 4th sense 
of To Claw. Our old lexicography renders this 
word adulaienr. 

, The miserable duwhnckcs of our eountrie, not regarding 
what absiirdhii s they commit, so that their wicked heresy may 
take place. Stup/ciou's Forlr. if the Faith, (t.ffty,) fol. 146. b. 

Thu overweening of thy wits does make thy fifes to smile, 
Tbv friends to weepe, aujl clan hauls time with toothings to 
beguile. 1 Warner, Alhishl's England, (1597.) 

Misgovern’d both nu kingdome and my life, 

I gave my selfo to e:x-e, tosleepe, and sinne: 

And 1 had ditwhaekcs oven at court full rife, ■ 

Which sought by outrage golden guines to v inne. 

Mir. for Mag. p.7:. 

Cl.y'whack.* at//, [from the subst.] Flattering ; 
behaving in the manner of a clawback. 

Like a <lew-hack parasite. Bp. Hull, Sat. vi. I. 

Cla'wed. adj. [from daw.] Furnished or armed 
. with claws. 

Among quadrupeds, iif all the da wed, tile lion is the strongest. 

(Ji’tW* Cuhdwl. 

CEAY.f w. a f lat, C’imbr. and Welsh ; Uaj, 
Dutch ; cla^, cketa, Sax.] 

1. Unctuous ’and tenacious earth, such r.s will mould 
into u certain form. 

Clays are e.nths (irmly eoherent, weighty and eompiu 1. stitf, 
vi.rid, and duelile to n great degree, w lule moist; vinnolh to the 
1 ouch, not. e.r-ily breaking between the fingers, nor lv.ulih ,'il- 
i'usible in water; and, when luixid, rot readily subsidin/li. m 
it. Hill on Fw.. 

Deep Acheron, .. 

U hose troubled eddies, thick with co/c arid clot/, 

Are whirl’d aloft. Thydtn. 

Expose the day to the rain, to drain it from sabs, that the 
bricks maybe more durable, Wood ward 01: l Or. 

The sun, which softens wax, will harden day. )i 

Clover is the best way of improving clni/s, where manure is 
scarce. Mortimer, Ilmbawlrt/. 

'2. [In poetry.] Earth in general: the terrestrial 
element. 

Why should our clay 

Over our spirits so much sway’;’ Donne. 

3. Dirt, or moistened earth. 

When he had spoken thus, he spat on t lie ground, and r..:iJc 
day of the spittle.' St.John, ix. f. 

To Clay.*}’ sc a. [from the noun.] To cover with 
day;. to manure with clay. This is an old verb in 
our language; “ daijett, to dress with day.” 

" ' Hidoet. 

This manuring lasts fifty years: then the ground nuet be 
daycil again. « Alortimcr, Hashandry. 

Ci.ay-colu.'}’ adj. [day and cold.] Lifeless; cold 
• as the unaniniutcd earth. Formerly Jay-cold was 
used in the same sense. Sec Key-cold. 

I wash’d bis clay-cold corse with holy drops, 

And saw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rowe. 

t'ler face was like an Aj/ril morn, 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

Ami day-cold was her lilty hand. 

That field her sable shrowd. Mallet’s Margaret’s Ghost. 

Clay-ghound.* it.s. Ground abounding with clay; 
thick or heavy ground. 

In the plain of Jordan did the king cast them in day- 
ground, between Succoth ami Zarthun. 1 Kings, vii. 46. 

Clay-pit. n. s. [clay and pit.] A pit where clay 

« is dug. 

’Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Fossils. 

Clayks. n. s. [clayc, Fr. In fortification.] Wattles 
inatle with stakes interwoven with osiers, to cover 
lodgements. Chandlers . 
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Cla'yey. adj. [from clay.'] Consisting of clayj 
abounding with clflv. 

Some in a lax or sandv, some a heavy or elayry soil. Derham. 

CLA'riSH.'f- adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the 
nnture of clay; containing particles of clav; or, 

“ full of clay.” , * Huloct. 

Small beer proves an unwholesome drink ; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, mnddish, and dayish water, which the. 
brewers coved ,i I Honey on Consumptions. 

Cla'ymarl. n. s. [ day and marl. ] A whitish, 

smooth, chalky day. • - 

Oaymdrl resembles clay, and is near akin to it j but is more 
fat, and sometimes mixed with chalk-stones. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Cla'ymore.# n. s. A two-handed sword. Sec 
Gl.AV.MORE. 

Cla'ystone.# ». s. A blue and whit® limestone 
dug in Gloucestershire. Grose. 

CLEAN.-f* adj. [g/r/w, Welsh: da-nr, Saxon, Dr. • 
Johnson says. But it F morP probably from the 
Goth, glaa, brightness; whielt Screnius deduces 
from the Scylhick root, /daa, to shine.] 

I. Free from dirt or lillh ; as, clean vvat^r. • 

Jloth bis hands, most fil.hy feculent, 1 
Above the water wereem high extent, 

And tiiin’d to wash tin nisi Ivc. intcwmlly ; 

Yet nothing vintner were for snob intent. 

But rather fouler. Spenser, l' t Q. 

they make r/ean the out-ide of the cup and ©f the platter, 
but within they arc full of extortion and e-eo.s. 

• SI. Afa'lkcio, xxiii. 5 

2,. Free from moral impurity: dur-te; innocent; 
guiltless. [Sax. dten lu-ojiratt, the pure in heart, 
St. Matt. v. H.j 

Your blood be i.poll jour own heads j I am eh.in. 

Aelr, Xviii ft. 

He that hath elcan hands and a pure heart. Psalms. 

Cicate in me a clean heart, O Cod. Psalms.* 

3. Elegant j neat; not unwieldy; not encumbered 
with any thing useless or disproportioned. 

The timber and wood arc in some trees more clean, in seme 
more knotty. Bacon, Xu!. II:.'!. 

Yi t thy waist is strait and clean. 

As Cupid’s sluilt, or Hermes’ rod. . J Writer. 

4. Not foul with any loathsome disease; not leprous. 

If the plague lie somewhat dark, and spread not in the skin, 

the priest shall pronounce him clean. I.rri/ieut, xiii. (>. 

5. Dexterous; not bungling; feat: as, a clean trick; 
a clean leap; a clean boxer. 

6 . Entire. 

And when ye reap the harvest of your lan#, thou shnlt not 
make clean riddance of the corners of thy field when thou 
reapest, neither shaft thou gather any gleaning of thy harvest: 
thou shall leave them unto the poor and to the stronger. * 

Lcvil. xxiii. ij. 

Clean. adv. [Sax. adv. clime.] 

1. Quite; perfectly; fully; completely. This sense 
is now little used. It is of frequent occurrence in 
our present version of the hible. 

Their actions have been dean contrary unto those before 
mentioned. Hooker, i. $ 4, 

Being seated, and domonick broils 
Clean overblown. S/taksjieare. 

A philosopher, pressed with the same objection, shapes an 
answer dean contrary. Hake trill un Proridence. 

2. Without miscarriage: in a dexterous mariner. , 

Pope camcott dean with Homer, but they say • 

Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. Henley. 

Cl.EAN-TiMBtnKU.# adj. [from clean and timber.] 
Well proportioned; borrowed from the application 
of thus adjective to trees. See Lord Bacon under 
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the 3d definition of Clean. The phrase is yet in 
use. 

I think. Hector was not’.o clean-timber' d: his leg is too big 
for Hector. Shaksprure, Lore's Lab. Lost . 

To CL?:AN.-f' v. a. [Sax. daman.] To free from 
dirt or filth. 

1 heir tribes adjusted, clean'd their vigorous win tT s, 

And many a circle, many a short e.sayj 0 

Wheel’d round and round. ' Thomson. 

Ci.k'anj.ily. adv. [from cleanly.] In a cleanly maimer. 

Cle'anliness. 11. x. [from cleanly.] 

1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I shall speak nothing of the extent of this city, the deadincst 
of its streets, nor*the beauties of its piazza. Addison on Holy. 

2. Neatness of dress; purity; the quality contrary to 
negligence and nastiness. 

The impress thought it eitlief not to deserve, or not to need 
any exquisite decking, having no adorning but cleanliness. 

, Sidney. 

From whence the tender skin assumes’ 

A sweetness above all perfumes; 

From whence a r/eunhne.w remains. 

Incapable of out Hard stains. Swift. 

Such cleanliness from ligad to licet; 

No Ifumours gross, or frowzy steams. 

No noisome whills, or sweaty streams. Swift. 

Ci.r'.\M,Y.*j~ adj. [Sax. clamhce.j 

1. Free front dirthuv-s; careful to" avoid filth ; pure In 
the person. 

Next that shall mountain Nparagiis lie laid. 

Pull’d by some plain but cleanly country maid. Drydeii. 

An ant is a very deanly insect, and throws out of her nest 
all the small remains of the corn on which she feeds. Addison. 

2. That which make* cleanliness. 

In our fuulastick cbmes. the fair 
With dainty powder dry their hair. Prior. 

3. Pure: innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature nieces few more sweetly relishing 
and / 7 e.tr :dy joys, than those that derive from successful trials. 

t Glamillc. 

4. Nice; addressful; artful. 

Through his tine handling and his cleanly play, 

All those rovtil signs had stole away. Spenser, 

Wc can secure ourselves a retreat by some deanly evasion. 

1 1.’Estrange, Eablcs. 

CLE'ANLY.'f' adv. 

1. Elegantly; neatly; without nastiness. 

If I do grow great, I’ll leave sack, and live deanly as a 
nobleman should. Shnkspenre, Hen. IV. 

Whether our natives might not lire deanly and comfortably ? 
* _ lip. Berkeley, Querist, $ 134. 

2. Purely; innocently. 

I will skip over it as deanly as I may, as men commonly do 

• over bogs and quagmires, Ilakeiej/I on Providence, p. :o 3 . 

3. Dexterously; cleverly. 

I will not poison thee with mv attaint. 

Nor fold my fault in deanly coin’d excuses. 

Shah speorr, Pope of Lucrecc. 

To have a quick hand, and convey things dandy. 

Middleton’ s Wildt, ii. 3. 

CiE'ANNESs.'f* n. s, [Sax. clcenuepjv.] 

1. Neatness; freedom from filth. 

2. Easy exactness; justness; natural, unlaboured cor¬ 
rectness. 

He shewed no strength in slinking of his staff; hut the fine 
dcanne\ of bearing it was delightful. Sidney. 

■He minded only the clearness of his satyr, arid the cleanness 
of expression. Dryden, Juvenal. 

3. Purity; inneccflcc. 

Marriage ought to be used with murihe honestie, cleanness, 
and sobcrncsse, after the godlye example of Tobias and Sura. 

Bale, Yd a Course, dp’, ini. 79. h. 

The cleanness and purity of one’s mind is never better proved 
than in discovering itrowri faults at first view. Pane 
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Clk'amsaulk.# ad/. [from cleanse.'] That which may 
be cleansed or purified. Sherwood. 

T<> CLEANSE. v. a. [chenjian, Saxon.] 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by washing or ribbing. 

Cleanse tilt* pale corps with n religious liana, 

From the polluting weed and common sand. 1 Prior. 

2 . To purify from guilt. 

The blueness of a wound eleansdh away evil. 

, Proverb), xs. 30. 

Not all her odorous tears can cleanse her crime. 

The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Drydcn. 

3. To free from noxious humours by purgation. 

Cun’st thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 

And with some sweet oblivions antidote, “ 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakspearc. 

This oil, combined with ps own salt and sugar, makes it 
fiponureoiis and eh among, by which quality it often helps di¬ 
gestion, and excites appetite. Arbulhnot on Alinunts. 

/). To free from lets rosy. ' 

Shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing those 
things which Moses commanded. St. Mark, i. 44. 

5. To scour; to rid of all offensive tilings. 

Tliis river the Jews proffered t|fe Pope to cleanse, so they 
mielit have what they found. Addison or Italy. 

Ci.e'ansf.r.'J' 11, s. [cltcnpepp, Wax.] 

1. That which has bite «|iialit\ of evacuating any foul 
humours; or digesting a sore; a detergent. 

If there happen- :i» huiiostlmmc, honey, and even honey 
of rows, taken inwardly, : s a good < /ranter. Arbulhnot. 

2 . That which cleanses any tiling. Shertoood. 

His comb was the cleanser of his head. 

(iaat"n, Soles on D. Qto.r. iv. v. 

Clf/ansixo.# 11. s. [Sax. cl:eii| im t i;."] Purification. 

Ami Veemias called this thing Nuplilhar; which is as much 
as to say, a cleansing. „ 2 Mace. i. 

Snell as direct their humiliations and penitential cleansings 
only to some great actual sii.. South, Semi. vi. 461. 

CLEAR.•j’ ttdj. [old Fr. cine, mod. rlair ; Dutch, 
/daer; Germ. Unr ; Welsh, clan s Lat. clams,- 
Gr. yKu’jQa;.'] 

f. Bright; transpicuous; pellucid; transparent; lu¬ 
minous; without opacity or cloudiness: not nebu¬ 
lous; not opacous; n„t dark. Wicliffc, for our 
present word gajj, gives clear; meaning line or 
splendid: “ Him that is clothed with deer cloth¬ 
ing.” St. James, ii. 3. 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear. 

That had the self-eiiamnur’d youth gat’d here. 

He but the bottom, not his face had seen. Denham. 

You may tilt the hogshead the next day, and in a fortnight 
get a dozen or two qf good clear wine to dispose of as you 
please. S'wifi. Direct, to the Butler. 

a. Perspicacious; sharp. 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d. 

Which that false fruit that promis’d clearer sight 

Had bred. Milton, P. L. 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there; 

A polish’ll mirrour shone not half so clear. Dryden, Fables. 

3. Chcerflil; not clouded with care or anger. 

Sternly he pronounc’d e 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice, 

Not to incur; but soon his clear aspect 
Return’d, and gracious purpose thus renew’d. 

4 * Free from clouds; serene. 

1 will darken the earth in u clear day. * 

And the Hear sun bn his wide watery glass. 

Gaz’d hot. J b 

5* Without mixture; pure; unminglcd. Dr. John¬ 
son olifciFSf-Jjo example of tltis meaning, xhicjb. indeed 
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is not common. Wicliffe's translation of the N. T. 
gives this word for what is now rendered pure, i. e. 
sincere. 

I write to yon this sceound epistle, in which I stir your elerr 
soul by niomshyng. See. Widj/fc, j Pet. iii, j. 

6 . Perspicuous ; not obscure; not hard to be Under¬ 
stood ; not ambiguous. 

IVc pretend to give a clear account how thunder and light¬ 
ning is produced. r ■ Temple. 

Many men reason exceeding dear and rightly, who know 
nor how to make a syllogism. Locke. 

7. Indisputable; evident;’undeniable. 

Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory; to our part loss, and rout 
Through all th’ empyrean. Milton, P. L, 

8. Apparent; manifest; not hid; not dark. 

Tlie hemisphere of earth in clearest ken. 

Stretch’d out to the amplest roach of prospect lay. 

Milton, V. L. 

Unto God, who undcrst&ndcth all their secret cogitations, 
they oxer clear and manifest. Hooker, iii. J j. 

The pleasure of right reasoning is still the greater, by how 
much the consequences arc more clear, and the chains of them 
more long. Barnet, Theory. 

9. Quick to understand; prompt; acute. 

Mother of science, now I feel thy power 
Within me dear, not only to discern 
Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest, agents, deem’d however wise. Milton, P. /.. 

10. Unspotted; guiltless; irreproachable. 

■ Duncan has been so dear in bis great office. Shakspciirc. 

Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. Shakspearc. 

Repentance so ullcrcth anil ehangeth a man through the 
mercy of God, he he never so defiled, that it makelh him pure 
and dear. W hit vijl. 

Though the pcripatotick philosophy has been most emi¬ 
nent in its way, yet other sects have not been wholly dear of 
it. Locke. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth, in soul sincere. 

In action faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 

11. Unprepossessed ; not preoccupied; impartial. 

Leucippe, of whom one look, in a dear judgment, would 

have been more acceptable thtui till her kindness, so prodigally 
bestowed. Sidney . 

12. Free from distress, prosecution, or imputed guilt. 

The cruel corporal whisper’d in my ear. 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear. (lay. 

13. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 

Hope, if the success happens to fail, is dear gains, as long as 
it lasts. Collier against Despair. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchases land here, gives for 
it, is so lunch every farthing dear gain to the nation ; f’or that 
money comes, dear in, without carrying out any thing for 
it. I-01 he. 

I often wish’d that I had dear, 

•For life, six hundred pounds a-year. Swift. 

14. I Jnincunibercd; without let or hindrance; vacant; 
unobstructed. 

If lie be so fiir beyond his health, 

Mtthinks he should the sooner pay his debts. 

And make a clear way to the gods. Shnkspeare, 

A post boy winding his horn at us, my companion gave 
him two or three curses, mid left the way clear for him. 

Addison. 

A dear stage is left for Jupiter to display his omnipotence, 
and turn the late of armies alone. Pope, Essay on Hamer. 

15. Out of debt. * 

16. Unintanglcd j‘ at a safe distance from any danger 
or enemy. 

Finding ourselves too slow of sail;'we put on a compelled 
valour, and in the grapple I boarded them: on the instant they 
got dear of our ship. Shakspearc. 

It requires rare for a man with , a double design to keep 
altar of dashing with hie own reasonings. Estrange. 


Milton, So ti. 

Amos, viii. 9. 
Milton, P. L, 
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17. Canorous} sounding distinctly, plainly; articu¬ 
lately. 

1 much approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifica¬ 
tions of' u good aspect stud a dear voice. Addison, Sped. 

Hark ! tlu: numbers soft and clear, # 

Gently steal open the car, • 

Now louder and jet louder rise, . 

And fill with spreading sounds ihe skies. Pope. 

18. Free; guiltless: with/row/. 

I am dear frmt the blood of ills woman. 

Hist, of Susanna, vcr. 46. 
None is so fit to correct thijir faults, as he who is clear from 
any in his own writings. Dryden, Juv. lied. 

19. Sometimes with of. 

The air is clearer of gross and damp exhalations. Temple. 

20. Used of persons. Distinguishing; judicious; in¬ 
telligible : this is scarcely used but in conversation. 

Cl.KAR. arfv. • 

1. Plainly; not obscurely. 

Now dear I understand • • 

What oft my steadiest thoughts liare^eurch’d in vain. 

Milton, P. L. 

2. Clean ; quite; completely. A low word. 

He put It s mouth to her ear, and, iinder^vretext of a whisper, 
hit it dear oil! Estrange. 

Ci.r. tu. 11. s. A lain used by builders for the inside 
of a house; the space within front wall to wall. 

To Ci.K.tit. r. a. (.from the adjective.] 
j. To make bright, by removing opacouj bodies,* fo 
brighten. 

Your ejes that seem yo clear, 

Yet are hut dim, shall perfectly be then 

Open’d and char'd. Mill oil, P. L. 

Like Borens in his race, when rushing forth, 
lie sweeps the skies, and dears the cloudy north. Drydin. 

A savoury di-h, a homely treat, 

Where all is plain, where all is neat, 

dear up the eloudj foreheads of the great. Dryden. 

2 . To free from obscurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. * 

To dear up the several parts of this theory, 1 was willing to 
lay aside a greet main other speculations. * Burnet's Theory. 

When, in the knot of the pint, no other way is left for the 
discovert, then let a god descend, and dear the business to the 
audience. Dryden. 

By mystical terms nnd ambiguous phrases, he darkens what 
lie slu mid dear up. Hoyle. 

Main knotty points there are. 

Which all discins, but few can dear. Pi tor. 

3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; to justify: 
to vindicate; to defend: often with from before the 
thing. 

Somerset was much cleared by the death of jthose who were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hayward. 

To clear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injustice, 
and dissimulation, which none do throw upon God with incise 
presumption titan those who arc the patrons of absolute 
necessity, is both comely and Christian. 

lip. Rramhall against Ilobbes. 
To dear herself. 

For sending him no aid, she came from Egypt. Dryden. 

1 will appeal to the reader, and am sure he will dear me 
from partiality. Dryden, Fables. 

How! won hist thou dear rebellion? Addison, Cato. 

Before you pray, clear your soul from all those sins, which 
you know to be displeasing to God. Wake's Prepar.for Death. 

4. To cleanse: with of, or from. 

Mjr hands are of your cdfcour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white: *'' 

A little water clears us "/this deed. ShaJctpeare. 

5. To remove any incumbrance, or embarrassment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, having 
a wall on each hand of it; from which having deared the 
earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins. 

This one mighty sum lias clear'd the debt. Dryden. 
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A statue lies hid in a block of marble; and the art of the 
statuary only dears away the superfluous matter, ami removes 
the rubbish. • * Addison, Spectator 

Multitudes will furnish a double proportion towards the 
dearth a of that expcnce. Addison, Fret holder. 

6. To free lV>m any thing offensive or noxious. 

To rhar the palace from the foe, succeed 
The weary living, and rev cnee the dead. Dryden. 

It should be the skill and art of the teacher to dear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilst tbcj arc "learning of any 
thing. . Locke on Education. 

Augustus, to establish the dominion of the seas, rigged out 
a powerful navy to dear it of the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify; as, to clear liquors. 

8 . To gain witfiout deduction. 

He t ienrs but two hundred thousand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the salt. Addison. 

9. To confer judgment or Knowledge. 

Our common prints would dear up their understandings, 
and animate tiicir minds with virtue. Addison, Spectator. 
to. To Ci.KAit a ship, at the custom-house, is to 
obtain the liberty of sailing, or of selling a cargo, 
by satisfying jhc customs. 

To Cm:Alt. r. 11. 

1. ’ii) grow bright;.to recover transparency. 

So foul a sky dears not without a storm. Shakspcare. 

2. Sometimes with up. . 

The mist, that hung about my mind, dears up. 

Addison, Cato. 

T.ihu heart, nor of the laws of fate complain; 

Tlio’ now 'tis cloudy, ’twill ell fir up again. Harris. 

Adv’sc him to stay ’till the weather e/ears up, for you are 
afruid there will be rain. Swift, Directions /•> the (Loom. 

3. To l>e disengaged from incumbrances, distress, or 
entanglements. 

He that dturs at once, will relapse; for, finding himself out 
of straits, lie will revert to Ins cm toms: but he that dearelh 
by degrees, indiieeth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well 
upon his mind as upon his estafh. Paeon, F.ss. 

Ci.f/aii tr.i:.# 11. s. [from dear.,} The act of removing 
any thing. 

Cle'auanit.. ii. s. [from dear.} A certificate that a 
ship lias been cleared at the custom-house. 
fr.n'ARKit. 11. x. [from dear.} Hrightenor; purifier* 
enlightener. 

Gold is a wonderful dearer of the understanding: it dissi¬ 
pates every doubt and scruple in an instant. Addison, Sped. 

Ci.k'aiuni;.# 11. s. [from clrar.'] Justification: de- 
fencit; vindication. 

What carefulness it wrought, in you, yea, what clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what indignation, s Cor. \ii. 11. 

f i.e'aut.v. ailv. [from dear.] 

1. Brightly; luminously. 

Mysteries of grace and salvation, which were but darkly dis¬ 
closed unto them, have unto us more dearly shined. 

Hooka, iii. II. 

Plainly; evidently; without obscurity or am¬ 
biguity.. 

Christianity first clearly proved this noble and important 
truth to the world! Rogers. 

3. With discernment; acutely; without embarrass¬ 
ment, or perplexity of mind. 

There is almost no man but secs ckadier and sharper the 
vices in ft speaker than the virtues. B. Jonson. 

4. Without entanglement, or distraction of affairs. 
He that doth not divide, will never eater into business; and 

he that divideth too hutch, will never come out of it clearly. 

Bacon, Essays 

5. Without by-ends; without sinister views; honestly. 

When you are examining these matters, do not take into 
consideration any sensual or worldly interest; but deal dearly 
and impartially with vourselvra 
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6. W'itlnml deduction or cost. 

7. Without reserve; without evasion; without sub¬ 
terfuge. 

By a icrtain day they should clearly relinquish untckl lie king 
nil their hinds n.nf possessions. Davies on Ireland. 

Ci.E'utxr ss.-f- n.s. [from clear.1 

1. Transparency; brightness. 

It may he, pereohnion doth not only cause dramas mid 
Splendour, but sweetness of savour. Harm, Wat. Iltsl. 

Glass iu tile furnace grows to a "renter magnitude, and h - 
fmes to a greater clearness, only as the breath within is nioir 
powerful, and the heat more iatinse. Harm, Wat. I!,:.!. 

2. Splendour; lustre. 

Love, mare clear than yhur.ell', with the charnas, lay a 
ttight of sorrow upon me Sidne,/, b. ii. 

3. Di stinctness; perspictiilv. 

It lie {'unices to think light, he does not hnow how to 
convey hi. thoughts to another vtith dearness and perspicuity 

Add'.sou, SpeettUer. 

4. .Sincerity; |g>ncsty; plain dealing. 

AVhcn the case required dissimulation, if they used it, the 
former opinion spread abroad of their good faith and i harness 
of dealing, made them almost invincible. Harm. 

v Freedom from imputation cf ill. 

] require ;i rfcnntt'ss, Shafapcart\ J T,irhc.lh . 

Cle'a KsyttNiNu.* adj. [from cleat and shine.~\ 
Shining brightly.. 

Three glorious suns, each one 11 pei’fect sun; 

Not separated with the racking clouds, 

Jiut sc wir'd in a pah* dan-shining sky. 

Slintspeare, K.IIen.YI. P. Ill. 

CUs.uiai'uiiTF.t).'}' adj. [ clear and sight.'] Perspi¬ 
cuous ; discerning; judicious. 

Ami 1 the wisest man 1 could get for money, became t hud 
rather follow the dear-sighted. 

Hcaum. and 1 - 7 . ft night <y’ .1 Tut in. 

C'\ ur.aahtrd reason, wisdom's judgement leads; 

And sense, her vassal, in lie*footsteps treads. DciJtam. 

Where judgement sits dear-sighted, and surveys 
Tin chain of reason witi unerring gaze. 

Thomson's Happy Man. 

Cleausuuitedness.# n.s. [from deatsigltfed .] Dis¬ 
cernment : sound judgement. 

As if we should suppose am thing endowed with a perfect 
dear sighted nexs, in order to view the sun and the stars. 

Hp. Hat ton’s Him. p. 5 27. 

To Cm/aust utcn. v.a. [from dear and starch.'] To 
stiffen with starch. 

lie took his present lodging at the mansion-house of a 
taylor’s widow who washes, and ran itearstanh his blinds. 

. lddiron. 


Ci.e'arstahciieii.* it. s. [from the verb.] The 
person whose l)ti»ine>s is to clearstarch. 1 

Your petitioner was bred a ctcar-stu'cher mu I sempstress. 

Tidin', Xo. n8. 

Ci.f/au voiced.* part. adj. [from clear anti iwVc.] 
Having a clear voice. 

From whose tops the elrar-ruicrd boys sing thrice, every 
twenty four hours, eulogies. Sir T. Herbert, True. p. 129. 

7 ’o CLEAVE, r. a. prot. / dax\\ [cleoyan, Sax. 
kleveu, Dutch,] 

I. To adhere ; to stick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquours by ud'u.inn, is eiTeeted when 
tome diming body is mixed with the liquours, wfereby the 
grosser part sticks to that dealing body. Hnnui, Wat.'Ilist. 
AN liter, in small quantity, c/eavet/i to any thing that is 
■u-'u * Duron, Wat. Hist. 

AN hen the diet grownh into hardness, aud the clods deace 
fast together. A>6, xxxviii. ^8. 

I llL ' [ , ' 1 " eftinehon, fed w : th air, receives 
The colour ot the tlimg to which he deaces. Drydcn, Fab. 

2 » 1 q mate i^iily; to jit. 1. 


New honours come upon him. 

Like our strange garments, derive not to their mould, 

Unt with the aid of use. Shattspcarr, 

3. To unite in concord and interest; to adhere. 

The apostles did conform the Christiana, according to the 
"pattern of the Jews, aud made them cleave the better. 

1 looker, vf, § ir. 

The men of Judah dare unto their king. ' 2 Sam. \x. 2. 

If you shall cleave to mv consent, whoii ’tis, 

It shall make honour for Vail. Shahpearr. 

The people would revolt, if they saw any of the French 
nat ion to dean unto. Kindles, Hist, of the Turks. 

4. To lie concomitant to; to he united with. 

AVe cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth deaee to the one, and forsake the other. 

Honker, v. § as. 

To CLEAVE, f a. preterite, I dove, I clave, I 
cleft part. pass, dorcn , or cleft. [Sax. clipan, 
eliopimi, 'el<*o|aan; Dutch, l.lovrn ; perhaps from 
tlu 1 Cloth. k/yJit, asejSffnont. Sereu.] 

1. To divide with violence; to split; to part forcibly 
into pieces. 

And n! their passing cleave the Assyrian flood. Mi/lou, I'.Jt. 
The fountains c f it are said to have been cloven, or hurst 
4>peu. Turin I, Theory of the Veu It. 

The blissed 'minister his wings display’d, 

And, like a shooting star, he deft the night. Drydcn. 

Hids’ll on her dusky wings, she deuces the skies. Diyd'-n. 
Whom with such force he strutK, he fell’d him down. 

And deft tile circle of his goldtn crown. Drydcn. 

, Or had the suu 
fleeted to the earth a nearer scat, 

His beams hail deft the hill, the valley dryM. li'a-lmoie. 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow, 

And derive a giant at a random blow. Till 1 It. 

Not half so swift the trembling doves can l!y. 

When the tierce eagle dmn« the liijuiil sky. 1’upi. 

2. To divide; to part naturally. 

And cm ry beast that partetll the hoof, and v/ravdh tin ileft 
into two claws. Dent. \is. 0. 

To Cleave, v. it. 

1. To }>;irt asunder. 

AVars ’twist you twain, would be 
As if the. world should dcacc, ami that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. Shahs pea re. Ant. and drop. 

The ground chive asunder that was under them. 

i Wundi. x\i. ji. 

He cut the clearing sky. 

And in a moment vanish’d from her eye. Pope, Odyssey. 

2. To Miller division. 

It drum with a glossy- polite substance, not plane, but with 
some little unevenness. Newton, Upticks. 

Clf/aveh. ii. s. [from cleave.'] 

1. A lmtcherts instrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about 

me clay aud night, with huzzas aud hunting-horns, ami ringing 
"the changes on butchers cleavers. Arbuitmot. 

Though arm’d with till thy cleavers, knives, 

And axes made to hew down lives. Iludibrat, 

2. A weed. Improperly written Clever. 

Ci.fr.uuE.* v. s. A name given by miners to the 

upper part of the stratum of fullers’ earth. 

Chambers. 

Clees.' j' n. s. The two parts of the foot of beasts 
which are cloven-footed. Skinner. It is a country 
word, and probably corrupted from daws. Dr. 
Johnson says*,^jjevertheles^his word is found in our 
c old lexicography; us in Barret’s Alv. “ ot a disease 
‘ in ml tell betwixt the decs of their teete.” Gower 
has the “ rat’s clecsj‘ Conf. Am. B. 4. Clat/s is 
still the Warwickshire pronunciation of rlaxes. 
Clef. n, s. [from clef, key, Pr.] In rnusick, u 
mark at the beginning of the lines of a song. 
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which shews (he tone or key in which the piece is 
to begin. Chambers. 

Ci.i' ft. part. pass. [from cleave."] Divided; parted 
asunder. 

Vat, with Incense strew’d, ♦ 

Oil tho elrft wood, 'Milton, P. L. 

I never d'J on cleft Pernassu, dream, * 

Nor taste the snered Heliconian stream. Dryden. 

Ci.kft.'J’ it. s. [£"om f/c«o'.] JSce CuFT. 

1. A space made 1 )} die separation of parts; a crack; 

c revise. 

To go into tlic eh ft* of the rocks, and mto tho tops of the 
ragged rocks. Isaiah, ii. 21. 

lie wilt unite the great hot;-,,' with bronchos, and the little 
house with r/tjh. • Anns, v i. n. 

'The cascades teem to break through the clefts and cracks 
of rocks. Ad.lison, Unarclmn. 

The extremity <>*' this cape has a long cleft «in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into sliapoJ/j Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Homan fleet? Addimn an Halt/. 

The rest of it, being mole gross and ponderous, does not 
mote (hr; but lodj’c, m the r/rjh, ernggs, and sides of tlie 
rocks, near the bottoms of them. Jib ml ward. 

2 . In farriery. • 

Cl-jh appear on (lie bought of tlic pasterns, and 
are caused bv a sharp and malignant humour, 
which frets (lie skirt ; and it is accompanied with 
pain, and a uoisom stench. Fan in 's Diet. 

His Inn ,0 it is the heralds wilt; 

\o,’O'a mails, ami hath .1 i/c/'/. • lt.J'.n'm. 

To Cufn'cit.tn'. v.a. [dr/I and graft.'] To engraft 
by cleaving the slotk of a tree, and inserting a 
branch. 

TilheitJ liiav he drjlt'jiii'Uj oil the eoinmon nut. Mortimer. 

(’i.F.it.# it. s. ! Dan. Iturg.'] A cleg-fly, sot ipupa. 
Runet, It is the horse-fly: still called by this 
name in (he north of England. 

To (1 EM.# v, a. [written also drum, and clam. 
Goth. Mamina; Germ, llnuinni; to pinch, to 
squeeze. Rut see to Clam, j To starve. 

What will lie rlein me and mi followers ? Ask him an’ lie 
v.ill 1 !r»i me. II..hanon, hoc taster. 

C/ivnr’il or rlamm’d, starved; licnuisr, In famine, the guts 
.and 1 st we Is are, 11s it were, clammed or stilt k together. 

Hay, X t'. Wards, 

To I’i.em.# r. 11. To starve. 

Hurt! is tlic choice, when the Milinnt mu«t thoir arm*, 
nr Hem. Ji. Jonsoit, I'vrn/ A fan out of hh Humour, 

Gt.f/.MENi'V.'J' 11. s. [claimin', L'r. dementia, Lat. 
Spenser has once adopted daitcnrr from.thc French, 
F. Q. v. vii. 22.] 

1. Mercy; remission of severity; willingness to spare^ 
tenderness in punishing. 

Be careful for the country, and otir nation which is pressed 
on every side, according to the clemency, that then readily 
shewest unto all. 2 Afnrr. xiv. 

1 pray thee that thou wouldst hear us, of thy etraencyf a 
few words. Ads, xxiv. 4. 

For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency, 

We beg the hearing patiently. Shakepcare, Hamlet. 

I have stated the trim notion of clemency, merry, compassion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever else it may lie called, so 
far as is consistent with wisdna. M/son, Freeholder. 

2 . Mildness; softness. W 

Then in the clemency of upward air, 

We’ll sci/ur our spots, and the dire thunder sear. Drydcn. 

Cl.E'MENT.f adj. [old Fr. dement, from denials, 
Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; kind; tender; 
compassionate. 
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You arc more element man ,ile men, 

” lio of their broken debtor, take l; i!,ird, 

J.clting them thrive again tm the abatement. Slailspcnre. 

Ao patron, intercessor hone ! now past 
The »ijeet, the d,mint, mediatorial hour. 

, „ Young, Xnl.l Wi. q. 

( l.K MKNTIM?.# adj. 0 ' 

1. Relating to the compilations made bv Ft. Clement. 

In III,. C'lnnr'ilinc litmgy, the bum; jd„i „j„C in the 

hud.are! are said to be antitype, conv.mm.lmt types, 
figures, and images of the prcciou. body and !.!,.,>d of Chiist. 

Mil. llltll, Ci.u'ltJ’l. nf j!,, 

2. Relating to tlie constitutions made by pope 
C It merit the fifth, tvlueli ionn part ol t!ic canon lavv. 

Gralian’s decree, (iregory’s rfrereal, the w.h decretal, 
the I'/rinenlMe constitutions, ami (he <Tilr,ivas;aiir, of John 
and in, successors, form tin body of the Homan canon law. 

., , • Mnihtoi.e. 

Cli: .m i:\Tltv.w nth. [from dement.] In a mild or 
merciful manner. . 

0 Mary Magdalen, lie.ir our prayers, vjhieh are full of 
praises, and mo.-t clemcut/y reconcile this company unto 
Christ | Up, T.ip/or, Ilisuinc. f.um Popcrn, ii,9, 

Ci,i:\eu.'| v [old l'r. r/enr/ie, the lnlch of a door. 
Lacombe.] See CuxTll. 

To Cf.LPE.-j- r. m'tclypuin, Snxon.] To call. Ob¬ 
solete. Dr. Johnson cites a passage from ShaLpeare, 
where the true reeling is dap, 'in the sense ol' dap 
/lauds, or plight troth. It is therefore removed for 
the following example. 

They e/epe 11s drunkards, St.nl i/srme, J Jim,let. 

To Clew;.# v. n. To call. 

To lilt’ i*Ot|s 1 Hi pp 

For true record of thiwny r.iiihlul ^k o()i. St/H i ■//<'* UorKoJuc, 

CT.K'PS) /)//.!.# n. [Lat. from tlie Gr. x>J~nj, to 
tbrm, and vixg, water.] , 

1, A kind of clock among the ancients, which told 
the hours by water; that's, measuring the space 
of time by tin: fall of a certain ipmntitv of water; 
hence the application of the word to ait hour-glass 
of sand. See Phil. Trans, vol. xliv. p. 171. And 
Greeuliill’s Art of Embalming, 170;, p, 231. 

2. A chvmical vessel. 

(’ll itoir.vi.# at//, [from clergy. Chaucer lias dergial 
lor h anial.') Ileliiting to tire clergy. 

Constantine might have done more justly io have punished 
those e/riiiic nl faults which he could not conceal, than to 
Is'iiVs* them unpunished that they remain Concealed. 

* J/./b 11, .Inn,nut. Him. Def. 

CLE'JMiY. n.s. [derge, Fr. denis, Fat. xhr.^j, Gr.l 
I he hotly ot men set apart by due ordination tor 
’the service ol' Go^. * 

We hold that Cod', clergy are a state which hath hreii, anil 
will liens long a - then is a church upon earth, net r>s.irv, by 
the plain word of (bid himself; a state wberenntn the rest of 
God’s people mint be subject, as touching thing, that appertain 
to their soul’, health. Jhnitcr, It.iii. 

The convocation give a greater sum, 

Thau ever, at one time, tlie clertiy yet -• 

Did to his prodeicssors part withal. S/ucUpeare. 

Ci.e'ik.vaiii.e.# adj. [from c/itgy.'J 'The term applied 
to felonies within benefit of clergy; which are called 
clergyable tdleitces, clergyable felonies, 

' Chambers, and Bla^hlonc. 

('r.F.'[t(.YM..>,v. 11. .v. [dcigy iind man.j A man in 
holy orders; a mhn set apart for ministration of 
holy tilings; not a laiek. . 

llow 1 have sped among the eler^yineit, 

The Mints 1 have collated shall expre.-s. FhnUpinie. 

It seem' to lie in the power of a reasonable elenpi.nii'i to 
make the niosngtiorant man .> a . 
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CLE'mr\i.. v f v adj. [old Fr. i la unit, from deficits , Lat.] 
Relating to the clergy: as, a clerical man; a man 
in orders. 

I cannot subscribe to the counsel of Leonardus Lessius, that 
it were meet for clerical and religious persons rather to suffer 
deatli than to kill aimirthcrcr; since no reason can be shewed, 
why their life should not be as dear to them as others. 

ll)i. Hall, Cases of I’liur. ii. r. 
Sir P.P. having observed many to look with an evil e\ e on the. 
clerical revenue, his lordship sent him in a letter the following 
paper. Bp. Barlow's Remains, p. 271. 

Cll'kick.# n. s. [Sax. clejnc, Lat. < Uriens.} A 
clergyman. 

What moans the profession furnishes, the clc/ic who is the 
most intent upon its proper duties, the most addicted to a 
life of study and Jevouon, is the least qualified to improve. 

Bji. Horsley, Serm.for Sous of the Clergy, (1786.) 

Clf'uick.# adj. Relating to the character of a 
clergy man. 

CJ.KKK.'J' [old *Fr. chrc, s^avnnt, instruit : 

and, for the clergy, clarjr, tier fits ; Sax. dejne; 
Lat. eleriens. Formerly cleric was the usual term 
for a scholar; most situations of trust or talent 
being filled by the energy. Sqe llhtekstone's .Com¬ 
ment, vol. i. Introduce. 'ftus rlergie , in old 

French, is a general term for science.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All persons were '.tiled Herts that served in the church of 
Christ, whether the) were bishops, priests, or deacons. Ayhffc. 

2 . A scholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-l« aiming what they would ; but, 
for his" part, he never saw more unfeaty fellows than great 
tlerks were. Sidney. 

The greatest clerks being not always the boncstest,any more 
thun the wisest men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 

My lord Bassanio gave hi, ring away 
Unto the judge; ami then the bov, his clerk, 

That took some pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakspcare. 

My I’ricnd was in doubt whether be could not exert, the 
justice upon such a vagrant; but not having bis i/erk with him, 
who is a necessary counsellor, be let the thought drop. 

Addison. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices: an officer of 
various kinds. 

Take a just view, how many may remark 
Who’s now a lord, his grand-sire, was a clerk. Granville. 

It may seem difficult to make out the bills of fare for the 
suppers "of Vitellids. I question not b??t an expert e/erk of a 
kitchen can do it. %-huthnot. 

5. The layman who reads flic responses to the con¬ 
gregation in the church, to direct the rest. , 

By the clerks in tfic rubrick of tins Common-Prayer-Book, 
(which was first inserted in the second book of K. Edw. VI.) I 
suppose were meant such persons as were appointed, at the 
beginning of the Reformation, to attend the incumbent in his 
performance of the offices; and such are still in some cathedral 
and collegiate churches, which have lay-clerks to look out the 
lessons, name the anthem, set the psalms, and the like; of 
whielrsort I take our parish-clerks 10 be, though we have now 
seldom more than one to a church. 

• Whealhy on Comm. Pr. ii. § 17. 

Cu’.uk-alf„# n. s. [from clerk and ale.'} The feast 
of the parish clerk. See Ale. . 

Clerk-ale occurs in Aubrey’s manuscript History m Wiltshire. 
“ In the Easter holidays was the clarics-alc for his private 
benefit uitd the solace of the neighbourhood.” 

Warlon, Hitt, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 1 19. 
Ci.k/aKLiKr.lfc ndj. [from clerk and like.} Accom¬ 
plished as a clerk or learned person. 

You are certainly a gentleman; thereto, 

CUnfirlike, experienc'd. Shakspcart, WintcP* Tale. 
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Cle'rki.y.# adj. [from clerk,} Clever; schokr-lihe• 
cunning. 7 

I have answered to your clerkly dialogue between the sc holler 
and the rude man. Ahp. l.ninnwr to Bp. Gardiner, iol. 101. 

Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, Sir John. 

4 - Shakspcurc, Aler. I Vices of Windsor. 

Clf/rkly.# adv. In an ingenious or learned manner. 

They [the poets] did clerkly, in figures, set before us sundry 
fairs. _ Gascoigne, DelU\ Did for Drunkards. 

Ignominious words, though clerkly couch’d. 

Shakspcnre, K. Hen, V[. I*. If. 

Tlicii practis’d they by proclamation spread, 

Nought to forget, that mmigbt delaine him ilead; 

Which was so curious, and so clerkly pcmi’d. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 431. 

Ci.F.'KKSine.'f- 11. s. [from clerk.} 
r. Scholarship. 

I have h«;ard that Abraham was a great scholar; what porticos 
of clerkship lie hath otherwise and upon other occasions ex- 
prest, I know not. Stoles, Rim. Sei m, at the Close, p. 6. 

How -.many shrewd men have you known and vc.rv well 
accomplished in most parts of conversation, that never had 
any great matter of clerkship ! 

Goodman, H int. Pc. Conference, P. i„ 

2 . The office of a clerk of any kind. 

' Of these clerkships your majesty had formerly granted two 
reversions. Sir 11 . lluf/on, f 4 rlh r$, 

He sold the clerkship of Itis parish, when it became vacant. 

Swift, Afetrct/anirs. 

Ci.f.vf .,1 In composition, at the beginning or end of 
CT.if. > the proper name of a place, denotes it to 
Clive, j be situated on tile side of a rock or hill; 
as Cleveland , Clifton , Stamiijf. 

OLE'Y EU.f adj. [of no certain etymology. Dr. 
Johnson says. It may be an abbreviation or cor¬ 
ruption of our old adjective deliver, nimble, active, 
(so used by Spenser’s contemporary commentator,) 
from the old Fr. “ tlelivre de sa personae, an active 
wight, one that can wieltl his limbs at pleasure;” 
Cotgrave: and hence perhaps, in our sense of 
clever, one that can turn his hand to any thing, 
dexterous.] 
i. Dexterous; skilful. 

It was the cirri rer mockery of the two. I! Estrange. 

I read Dyer’s letter more for the stile than the news. The 
man has a e/eiier pen, it must be owned. Addison, Freeholder. 


2. Just; (it; proper; commodious. 

I can’t but think ’twonld sound more clever. 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope. 

3. Well-shaped; handsome. 

She called* him guudy-guts, and be called her lousy Peg, 
tlio’ the girl was a tight clever vvcnch a., any was. Arbnthuot. 

This is a low word, scarcely ever used but in 
burlesque or conversation; anti applied to any thing 
a ntnu likes, without a settled meaning. 

Clf/vkuly. adv. [from chrcr.} Dexterously; fitly; 
handsomely. 

These would inveigle rats with tli* scent, 

And sometimes catch them with u snap, 

As cleverly its til’ ablest trap. Hudibrtu, ii. x. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as strong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as "the executioner. South. 

Cle'veuness. 11, s. [from clfvcr.} Dexterity: skill; 
acconiplishuiMpt. 

' CLEW. 11. s. [ctype, cledp, Sax. kloiaven, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom; a ball of thread. 

Eftsoom untwisting his deceitful clews 
He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenser, F. Q. 

While guided by some efcw of 'hcsv’uly thread, 

The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread, Roscommon. 
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They «ee small dews draw vastest weight! along. 

Not in their bulk but in their order strong. Dryden. 

l. A guide; a direct ion: because men direct them¬ 
selves by a clew of thread in a labyrinth. 

This alphabet must be your own r/eui to guide you. Holder. 

Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light? . 

No clew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze, f 
To clear my honour, yet preserve my faith? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to ^transport his thoughts oyer 
to the next partiAdar, for want bf some dew, or connecting 
idea, to lay nold of. Walls, Logfck. 

3. Ci.ew of the sail of a Ship, is tfyp lower corner of 
it, which reaches down to that caring where the 
tackles and sheets arc fastened. Harris. 

To Clew. ?>. a. [from cit'd'fu sea-term.] 

To dew the Sails, is to raise them, in order to be 
furled, which is done by a rope, fusttjucd to the 
clew of a sail, called the clew-garnct. Harris. 

To Ci.ew.* v. a. [from the noun.] To direct; to. 
guide as by a thread. • 

Direct and daw me out the way to happiness, 

ISenitni. and VI. IVotnrn pleas'd. 

To CLICK.'f' v. n. [ eliken , Dut. cliqueler, French: 
or perhaps the diminutive of chtcfsf Dr. Johnson 
says. lie miglij have added that the old l*Y. 
clttqncr and c/it/m r is to click.] To make a shall), 
small, successive noise. 

The solemn death-watch elid'd, the hour she dy'd; • 

Ami shrilling 1 rickets in the chimney erv’d. Clay. 

To Click.* r. a. [tjax. jeheccau, to snatch.] To 
catch or snatch hastily; yet used in the north of 
England. 

Click..* a. s. [old Fr. cliche, i. e. clieJict or cliquct. 
See Click et.] The latch of a door. 

On T'KEK. 7i. S. [from did-.'] A low word for the 
servant of a salesman, who stands at the door to 
invite customers. 

CliVket.'!' 7t. s. [old Fr. cliquct.'] 

1. The ring, Knockcr, or hammer of a door. 

Cotgravc and Skinner. 

2. Formerly, a key. 

This (resile May of which I spake of yore, 

In warm wex hath enpriuted the eld et 

That January bare of the smal wicket. Chaucer , March. Tale. 

CLFENT.-f* 71. s. [Fr. client ; Lat. diene, cf/to, from 
the Gr, xAu'w, to hear.] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for counsel and 

defence. • 

There is due from the judge to the advocate some commen¬ 
dation, where causes are well handled; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counsel. Bat on, JAs. 

Advocates must' deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true state of their ease. lip. Taylor, Bale »f living holy. 

2 . It may be perhaps sometimes used for a dependant 
in a more general sense, as it was used amon£ the 
llomans. 

I do think they are your friends and clients. 

And fearful to disturb you. B. Joruon. 

Cuk'ntai,.* udj. [from client,] Dependant. 

In order to continue the dkntal bond, and not to break up 
tui old ami strong confederacy ami thereby disperse the trilie. 

Burke, fflUdg. Eng. Hist. ii. 7. 

Ci.i'entf.d. particip. adj, [from client.] Supplied*, 
with clients. 

This due occasion of discouragement, the worst condi¬ 
tioned and .least divided petivoguers,' do yet, under the sweet 
bait of revenge* convert to a inure plentiful prosecution, of 
actions. Carets', Surv. qf Cornwall. 

vol. r. 
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Clientele.*!” «. s. [old Fr. clientele, Eat. cfoentela. ] 
The condition or office of a client. A word 
scarcely used, Dr. Johnson says, citing the authority 
only, of Ben Jonson. It is, however, repeatedly 
used by a better writer than the facetious hard. 

Those of the Roman clientele, are not oiore careful and 
punctual in scanning ami observing the rules and practice of 
their espousals, titan ours here are incurious in both. 

Lp. Hall, Cnst.-s „)' Conscience, iv. 6. 
There’s Varus holds good quarters with him; 

And, under the pretext oi clientele, 

Will l>e admitted. It. Jonson. 

Cu'entsiiu*. 7 t. s. [from client.] The condition of a 
client. * % 

Patronage and dientship among the Romans always de¬ 
scended : the plebeian houses had recourse to the patrician 
line which had formerly protected them. Dry,ten. 

CLIFF.*!* 11 ‘ s ‘ [divtts, Lat. clip, chop, Saxon, part, 
cleopeb from cleopm, t<* cleavjj Icel. klittfa, the 
same; Goth, klijft, a segment. “ In our ancient 
language, the cut-off or broken mountains on the 
sea-sides aro«nore rigluly and properly calletl cliffs, 
than by the naiRp of/‘ocks or hills; that appellation 
being more fitting- unto the inland mountains; hut 
tlu; name of cliff/, coining from our verb to (leave, 
is unto these more aptly given* for that they seem 
unto our view as *cleft or cloven from the part that 
sometime belonged unto them. And albeit many 
cliffs are in many places of the sea-shore to he seen, 
sis well as at Dover; yet are they not seen so to be 
answered, and corresponded unto by others right 
over against them.” Verstegan, llestit. of Dec. 
Intell. ch. 4.] 

1. A steep rock; a rock, according to Skinner, 
broken anil craggy. [)«/’< .*.] 

Tlie Lrucadians did use to precipitate a man from a high 
stiff into the sea. , Bacon, Xut. Hist. 

Mountaineers, that from Severn* came, 

And from the craggy dff* of Tetrica. Drydcn. 

Where-ever ’tis so found scattered upon the shores, there is 
it as constantly fourtd lodged in the clip's theieubonts. 

Wmulwnd. 

2. The name of a character in musick. IVoperly 
Clef. [Fr.] 

A bird 

Whom art had never taught dffs, moods, or notes. 

tfjh _ Ford, hover's Melancholy. 

Cliff is a mark in musick at the beginning of the lines of .1 
song; and is the indication of the pitch, and beq>e.iks wlnr 
kimi\»f voice, as base, tenonr, or treble, it is proper for. 

Si r I. Hankins. 

T-'li'fi y.* adj. [from cliff 7 ] Broken; craggy. 

Calling them craggie or clcfjie raotmtains, as bemg full of 
downe-falls and hollow places. 

Ilannar, Tr.of Btzn's Serin. (15 K;,) p. 301. 
Beneath the shade ofVeeta’s tlffy isle. Dytr. 

Cli rr.*!* a. a. 

1. The same with Cliff ; now disused. Dr. Johnson 
says; and he notices only the usage of it by Spenser. 
It has, however, another meaning. 

Down he tumbled, tike an nge.l U'ee, 

Hkh growing on the top of rocky dift. Spenser, F. Q. 

2. A crack; a fissure. 

I wjlrput thee in a clip of the rock. Erott. xxxiii. j*. 
Cu'FTEDt* adj. [from cli ft.] Broken. 

The swarming populace spread every wall. 

And ding, as if with claws they did enforce 

Their hold, thro’ difled stones, stretching and staring. 

As if they were'all eves, and every limb 
Would feed its faculty of admiration. 

• C'o nsrem- AL,«•■...'> ■. ■ - 
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O nation, that thou couldst remove ! 

That Neptune’s arms, who rlippeth thee about. Shakspearc. 

Enter the city, clip your wives; your friends. 

Tell them your feats. Shakspearc. 

The jades , 

That drag thetragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings. 

Clip dead men’s graves. Shakspearc. 

The oak’s not envious of the sailing cedar. 

The lusty vine not jealous of the ivy, 

Because she dip* the clin. Bcaum. ami FI. Lover's Progress. 

The male resteth on the hark of the female, c/ip/itag and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck ami body. Kay. 

а. To cut with sheers. [/Upper, Danish; Uijipc/i, 
Dutch; apparently from the stupe milicul sense, 
since sheers cut by inclosing and embracing. The 
Sax. clypaii also is to clip or cut.] 

y,mr sheers come too date to clip the bird’s wings, that 
already is flown away. • Sidney. 

Tlie’n let him, that my love shall blame. 

Or r f ip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 

He ih/ is hope’s wings, whose airy bliss | 

Jilin ii hither titan fruition is. Denham. 

But love luul clipp'd his wings, anil cut him short. 

Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Drydrn, Fables. 

If mankind had had wings, gs perhaps some extravagant, 
atheist mat think us deficient in that, all the world mrst have 
consented to dip them. Bentley. 

By this lork. this sacred lock, I swear. 

Which never more shall join its parted hair, 

Clipp'd lioni the lovely head, where lute it grew. Pope. 

He spenl lira day ten hours dozing, dijiping papers, or 
darning his stockings. Swift. 

3. Sometimes with off'. 

We should then have 11s much feeling upon the clipping off 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Ihnth y, Serm. 

g. It is particularly used of those who diminish coin, 
by paring the edges. 

Tiiis design of new c Sin age, is just of the nature of clipping. 

, Loihc. 

5. To curtail; to cut abort. 

That they added, changed, or clipped any thing from the 
tenor of their commission. 

Ifarnutr, 7 V. of Iiczn's Serin. (1587,) p.401. 

Ail my reports go with the modest truth. 

Nor more, nor dipt, but so. Shakspcaic. K.Lcar. 

Mrs. Mayoress clipp'd the king’s English. Addison, Spu r. 

Even in London, they dip their words after one lmiiim r 
about the court, another in the city, aiul a third in the 
suburbs. Suaft. 

б . To confine : to holt!; to contain. 

Where is he living, dipl in with the sea, 

Who calls me pap’l y Shakspearc, Hen. IV. V. I. 

To Clip. v. ?/. A phrase in falconry. •- 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye design’d, 

And with her eagerness the quarry miss’d, 

Streight flies at check, and clips it dcfwn the wind. Drydcn. 

Clip.* h.s. [from the verb.] An embrace. 

Finding thc.-r northern climes do coldly him embrace. 

Not us’d to frozen clips, he strave to find some part. 

Where with most ease and warmth he might employ his art. 

Sidney, Astrojihcl and S/ella. 

•.CLi'pPEH.'f- n. s. [from dip.'] t 

1. One that debases coin by cutting. 

It is no English treason to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
llinistlf will be a dipper. Shakspcarr. 

No coins pleased sotae medallists more than ^iose which 
had 1 '.s ed through the hands of an old ltoman clipper. 

‘ ■ * Addison. 

2. A barber. ' ' Ilulort. > 

Cli'ppino. n. s. [from dtp.] The part cut or clipped 

off. 

Beings purely material, without sense or thought, as the 
clippings of our beards, and parings of our nails. Locke. 

1 3 
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To Cush-clash.* V. n. [A reduplication of clast, 
in imitation of the sound. See To Clash.] To 
sound like the clashing of swords. 

^ The weapons itish~da.sk. MirruurJar Magistrates, 

Cli'ver. n. s. An herb; More properly written 
cleawr. ' > ’ ,v - ■ 

It grows wild, the seeds sticking to the clothes 
of such as pass by them. It is sometimes used in 
medicine. ^ Miller. 

CLOAK, n. s. [lacli, Saxon.] 

1. The outer garment, with which the rest are co¬ 
vered. 

You may bear it. 

Under a duke that is of ary length. Shakspearc. 

Th< ir dukes were eloutli of silver, mix’d with gold. Dry den. 

All arguments will lie as little able to prevail, as the wind 
did with the traveller to part with his cloak, which lie held only 
the taster." l.oeke. 

Nimbly lie rose, and east bis garment down; 

That instant in his cloak I wrapt me round. Pope, Odyssey. 

2. A concealment 7 a cover. 

Not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness. 

1 Pclcr, ii. iC. 

To Cloak.' f- vi a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover-with a cloak. 

2. To hide; to conceal. 

Most heavenly fair, in deed and view. 

She by creation was,’till she did fall; 

Thenceforth she sought for help-, to dank her crimes withal. 

*» t Sju itXi /•', fj. 

Neither let incest lie coloured or covered with the doked 
pretense of matrimonii-. 

Marlin, ATarr. of Fetish, (1554,) eh. IC. 

'The most deboist and barbarous. 

Believe it, the most void of all humanity, 

Howr’r bis cunning cloak it to his uncle. 

Jicnum. and FI. Four Flays in One. 

Clo'akiiac. 11. s. [from cloak and !w«.] A portman¬ 
teau ; a bag in which clothes are carried. 

\\ In do’st thou converse with that trunk of humours, that 
stutled cloak hag of guts ‘k Shakspearc. 

1 have already fit 

(”Tis in my doakhng) doublet, hat, hose, all 

That answer to them. Shakspearc. 

Clo'chaud.# >1. s. [Fr. cloche , a bell; elorher, to ring 
a hell. V'. Diet. Languedoc.] A belfry. 

King Edward the Third built, in the little sanctuan, a 
dochard of stone mill timber; and placed therein three lu lls 
for the use of St. Stephen’s chapel. 

IVrcvcr, Fun. Mem. 5.491. 

Clo'akedi.y.* adv. [from the verb.] In a disguised 
or concealed manner. 

The erenV'h ambassador came to declare, first how the cm- 
perour wronged divers of liis master’s subjects and vassals; 
arrested also his merchants, and did doakedly begin war. 

A'. Edward VI. Journal, Burnet's Hist. Kef. ii. 

CLOCK.'}' n. s. [clocc, Welsh, from cloch , a bell, 
Welsh and Armorick; clochc, French; clucja, 

. »Sax.] 

1. The instrument which, by a series of mechanical 
movements, telks the hour by a stroke upon a 
hell. 

if a man he in sickness or pain, the time will seem longer 
without a dock or hour-glass than with it. Bacon. 

The picture of Jerome usually described at his study, is with 
n dock hanging by. Bromn, Vuig, lirr. 

1 told the cloaks, and watch’d the wasting light. Drydcn. 

2. 1 1 is an usual expression to say, What is it of the 
c lock, for What hour is it? Or ten o’clock, for the 
tenth hour. 

What is't o’clock f - 

-Upon the stroked' four. Shakspearc, K. Kick. III. 
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Madcmrs set forward about ten o'clock in the night. 

Knottfs, Hitt, of the Turks. 
About nine of the clock at night the king marched out of the 
North-port. Clarendon, b.viii. 

3. 77 / 6 ' clock of a stocking ,• tlie flowers or inverted 

Work" about the ankle.. • 

His stockings with silver clocks were ravished from him. 

> Swift. 

4. An insect; resort, ofbeetlf. Diet. 

5. 'Hie sound* which the licit makes in calling her 
chickens. See To Clock. 

To CLOCK.# v. a. [Sax. cloccan; Tent. Liocken ; 
old Fr. eloucloquer ; Lat. glocio .] To call, as the 
lien calls her chickens. See To Cluck. 

So long doth the great brood-hen clock her thickens, as she 
takes them to be her’s. 

JLd. Northampton, Proceed, against Gurnet, Ff. 4. b. 
To Clock.# v. it. To make a noise like the hen. 

That eggs were made before (lie hardy cork 
Began to tread, or brooding ben to dork. • * 

• Tin-Sitkcumnncs, 1599. 

Clo'ckmakei*. n. s. [clock and makir.~\ An artificer 
whose profession is to make eloekj. 

This inequality lias been diligently observed by ecvoral % of 
our ingenious clod maker*, and equations lieth made and used 
by tbein. Drrhum. 

Ci.o't KSLTTKit.# !>. $. [from clock and set.’} One 
who regulates the clock. 

Old time the clot ksetter, that bald extern time. t 

Shut, tpenri, K. John. 

Cu/ckwork. w. ■>. [clock and km!.] Movements by 
weights or springs* like those of a clock. 

(50 ilTmpri judic’d you scan 
The goings of this t loch work, man; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By line devices m bis bead : 

But’tis I be stomaeb’s solid stroke, 

That tells this lic'rni, what’, o’eloek. Prior. 

Within ibis hollow a as Vulcan's shop, full of fire ami 
clockwork. Addison, (liwrdiun. 

You look like a puppet moved by dink work. Art,nil,not. 

CLOD. 11. s. [club, Sax. a little hillock; klol/c, 
Dutch.] 

1. A lump of earth or clay; such a body of earth as 
cleaves or hangs together. 

The earth that e.istetli up from the plough a great clod, is 
not so good as that which castelh up a smaller ‘toil. Huron. 
I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and strike together flints 

And clods, the ungrateful senate and the people. It. Jansen. 

Who smooths with barrows, or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods. Drydai. 

a. A turf; the ground. * 

By/antians boast, that on the cf, il. 

Where once their sultan’s horse has trod, # 

Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree. Swift. 

3. Any thing concreted together in a cluster. 

Fishermeiuwlu) make holes in the ire to dip up fish with 
their nets, light oil swallows congealed in <lods of a flinty 
substance, and carrying (hem home to the. : r stoves, the warmth 
restored! them to life and flight. Came. 

4. A lump; a mass of metal. 

One at the forge 

Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 

Hud melted. Milton, P. I,. 

5. Any thing vile, base, and earthy; as the body of 
man, compared to his soul. 

Ami ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, • 

In which a thousand torches. Painting bright, a 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods, 

In dreadful darkness, lend desired light. Spenser, Epilhat. 
The spirit of man. 

Which God inspir’d, cannot together perish 

With this corporeal itod. Milton, P, L. 
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How the purer spirit is united to this tlvd, isa knot toohm l 
for our degraded intellects to untie. Glonvilh . 

In moral reflections thc/e must be heat as well as dry reason, 
to inspire this cold r/ml of clay, which v. e carry about with us. 

* Bur ml, Theory. 

o. A dull, gyoss, stupid fellow; a dolt. 

The vulgar! a scarce animated clad. 

Ne’er pleas’d with aught above ’em, Dryien. 

lo Clod. v. a. [from the noun,] To gather into con¬ 
cretions ; to coagulate; for this we sometimes use 
clot. 

Let its go find the hodv, anil from tltc stream. 

With lavers pure, and cleansing herbs, wash off 

The clod'll li gor». Miti.m, S.A.~ 

To Clod. t>. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 
Clo'ddy.L utlj. [Sax. clubij.] 

1. Consisting of earth or clods; earthy; muddy; 
miry; mean ; gross; base. 

The glorious sun, • •• 

Turning, with splendour of his precious cm. 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold.' Shnkspearr. 

2 , Full of clod* unbroken. 

These lands they sow .Away under furrow about Michael¬ 
mas, and leave it as c/otkfy as they can. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Cia/jmot'pnt. . Nee Clodpoj.l. 

Clo'opah:. n. s. [clod and jxt/cf] A stupid fellow; 
a doll ; a thirl: shviil.- 

Clo'dpatld. ml), [lrom clodjiatc.'] Stupid; dull; 
doltish ; tluuightless. 

My clod pah d relations spoiled the greatest genius in the 
world, when they bred me a meehtmiek. ' Arlnithr.al. 

Clo'dpoi.l.' 5 ~ 11. s. [from clod and poll."] A thick- 
seuLI ; a dolt; a blockhead. Formerly written also 
cltilpoll, which sec. The modern vulgarism is clod¬ 
hopper. • 

Thi» letter being so exeelluidy ignorant, lie will find that it 
routes fiom a dad poll. Skakspcurc. 

O ! jour pamrije 

Is a most j ivcinus thing, dropt from tdiove, 

Not br'-tl ’mongst 1 lods and i/atpi ufi here on earth. 

H. Janson, Po», 

To CLOG.-}- v. n. [It is imagined by Skinner to come 
from log ; by Casaubon derived from xAai@r, a dog’s 
rollar, being thought lo be first hung upon fierce 
dogs. The Sax. eke^, clayey, and the Dan. khup, 
might also be olleivd. Hut Mr. Chalmers adduces 
the Welsh clog, a stone ; used as a stone.] 

1. ToJoad with something that may hinder motion ; 
to (jncumber with shackles; to impede, by fasten¬ 
ing to the neck or leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. 

• if you find o much blood in his In jr a- will doc the fo.it of 
n flea. I’ll eat the rc»t of the anatonn. Sdu'.sp. ■ore. 

Let iiinanv.e.m himself from these worldly impediments, 
that here clou his soul's flight. Bight/ an the Soul. 

The wing-, ol h'ril- wi re dagg’d with ice and snow. Drydcii. 
Flesh; iusts do debase men’s niiiul-, and < tag tlte’r spirits, 
make them gross and foul,listless and timufhe. Til/otsan. 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain. 

While ‘•lodg'd ficji. ats his silken wings in vain. Pope. 

2. To hinder; to ob-truet. 

The guilt .'M rocks and coNi-regaled sands. 

Traitors 1 nstccp’d to dag the guiltless keel. Shnkspcare. 

llis majesty’s slop- wcie over pi stored and clogged with great 
ordtmuVe, whereof there is superfluity. Ralegh, Ess, 

3. Ti> load; to burthen; to rpibnrrags. 

Sim e thou hast fitr to go, hear not along 
The doggmg burthen of a guilty sou' Shakspcarc. 

You’ll rue the time 

That dogs me with this answer. Shakspcnre. 

They lanc’d a vein, mid watch’d returning breath; 

It came, but elogg'd with symptoms of his death. Jhtulcn. 
All die ctJlumodiucs are clogged with impositions. Add, ton. 
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I (!>' covered no way to keep our thoughts close to their busi- 
nes-, Imt by frequent attention getting tnc habit of attention. 

• * Locke, 

si. Full to the point: homo. 

I am etleague; in a large dispute, where the argument's are 
not like to reach elate on either side. Ih-ydcn. 

17. Retired; solitary. * 

lie kept hini'-'elf close because of Saul. ■ Chronicle.-, xii. 1. 

18. Secluded from communication ; as, a close pri¬ 
soner. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 
Close.')'* aih. It has the same meanings with closi 7 y, 

and is not always easily distinguished from the ad¬ 
jective. 

i. Nearly; densely; secretly. 

All on her gazing, wi-ht,. and vow’d, and pray’d, 

And to the queen of heautie c/o.ve did call, * 

Tliat she unto their portion might befall, 

... o Spenser, F. Q. iv. v. if. 

lie his sleep • 

Disturb’d not, waiting close the approach of morn. 

A hhon, /’. 

Behind her Death 

Close following pace tor pace, net mounted yet 
On his purple horse. A filin’, P. 

t. It is used sotnclinies advcrbi.illv by itself; blit more 
frequently in composition. As, 

Close-ban nr. t>. adj. In close order; thick ranged: 
or secretly leagued, which seems rather the mean¬ 
ing in this passage. 

Nor in the house with chamber ambushes 
Close-handed, durst attack me. Milton, S. . 1 . 

CbOSF.-uoniLD. adj. Made to fit the body exactly. 

If any clergy shall appear in any clou bodied coat, they shall 
be suspended. Ay life, Purer non. 

Clone-compacted.# adj. In dose order. 

Tniekening their ranks,i anil wedg’d in firm array, 

The close-compacted Britons win their nay. Addison, Campaign. 

Close-couchf, o.# adj. Concealed; deceitful. 

Whereby they might he the abler to discover, and avoid, that, 
deceitful and close-vouched evil of flattery that ever attends 
them. APdlon, Ammade. Rem. lhj\ 

Close-curtained.* adj. [front close and curtain.] 
Encircled with curtains. 

The litter of elosc-c minin’d sleep. Afillon, Com. 

Close-fisted.* adj. Penurious; covetous. 

Ihycus is a carking, griping, rinse-fisted fellow. 

ftp. Reiki ley, Maxims cone. Pa! riots. 

Close-handed.')* adj. Covetous. 

Men who are prodigal of their money in tavernt and ordi¬ 
naries, are rhor-handeil enour.li, when either pious uses, or 
necessary and pubkek expellee requires their liberality. 1 

Hnlcs, Hew. p. 86. 

Galba was very elosr-handed : 1 have not read much of his 
liberalities. Arh-thmdon Coins. 

Close-handedness.* u. s. [from close-handed.] Pe- 
nuriousness. 

For the Grecians let Constantinople he a witne-s, where, by 
a chsc-handcdncss in an instant wan the inhabitants con¬ 
founded their empire and themscKc'. 

Arcliiieaeiiu Holy day, against Disloyally, (1661,) p. 58. 

Close-pent.')* adj. Shut close; without vent. 

Then in some eh-se-penl room if crint :ih>ng, 

Aud smouldering as it went, in silence fed. *' Dry den. 

Ambition, madam, is, si great man’s madness. 

That is not kept in chains aud time-peni rooms. 1 

If eh dee, Durhrss of MtdJ'y ' 

Close-ton cue t>.* adj. Cautious iu speaking. 

Grim cave of death, whispering conspirator 
With clutc-lon&iid, ueasou and the lavisiter. 

SJiakipcan\ Rape of Lucrcee. 
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Ci.o'sELY.'f' adv. [from close.] 
r. Without inlet or outlet. 

Putting the mixture into a crucible closely luted. Roytc. 

2. Without much space intervening; nearly. 

„ Follow Fluellin closely at the heels. - 1 Skakspeare. 

3. Attentively. sc ■. 

If we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgement in their mind. Pope. 

4. Secretly; sidy. f , 

Of her love he wms enfyrely seized. 

And closely did her wed, but knowuc to few. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. xii. t. 
A Spaniard, riding on the bay', sent some closely into the 
village, in the dark of the night. Carew, Sure, of Comm. 
*. Without deviation. u 

I hope Ihave translated closely enough, and given them the 
•nme turn of verse which they, had in the original. ’ Drydcn. 

6 . Tightly; as, the garment lit Led closely. See CLOSE- 

BODIED. 

Ci.o'seitess. v. s. [from close.] 

1 . The state of beiftg shut; or the quality of admitting 
to be shut without inlet or outlet. 

In drums, thj; chm-ycss round about thpt preserveth the 
,, sound, maketh the noise come forth of the drum-hole more 
loud, than if you should strike upon the like skin extended in 
the open air. Rac.m, Fat. Hist 

2. Narrowness; straitness. 

3. Wiint of air, or ventilation. 

, 1 took lay Leave, being half stifled by the eh scores of the 

room, > ’ Sie.j . 

4. Compactness; solidity. 

The haste of the spirit to put forth, and the closeness of Lite 
hark cause priekles in boughs. Bacon, Xui. Hi-,. 

How could particles, so widely dispersed, combine into th.it 
closeness of texture ? Renton . 

5. Recluseness; solitude: retirement. 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To Hose nets, and the bettering of my mind. Shakspt tier. 

C. Secrecy; privacy. 

To his t.mfederates he was constant and just, hut not open. 
Such was his enquiry, and such his closeness, as they stood 
in the light towards him, and he stood in the dark toward-, 
them. Bacon, Henry I II. 

A journey of much adventure had been not communicated 
with any ol his .majesty’s counsellors, being carried with great 
closeness, like a business of love than slate. Wot Ion. 

\Vc rise not against the piercing judgment of Augustus, 
nor the extreme caution or Hoseness ot Tiberius. Bacon, Ess. 

This prince was so very reserved, that ho would impart hi* 
seer, ts to no body : whereupon this alfteness did a little perish 
his understanding. Collier of Friendship. 

7. Covetousness; sly avarice. 

' Irus judged, that while lie could keep his poverty a secret, 
he should not feel it: he improved this thought into an af¬ 
fectation of ehscncss and covetousness. Addison, Sped. 

8. Connection; dependence. , 

The actions and proceedings of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another, than thus to dmc at 
a casual issue, brought under no forecast or design. South. 

Clo'ser.')* 11. s. [from close.] A finisher; a con- 
cltuler; “ a slrongthenor; a settlor; a fastener;” 
Cotgravo. A boot-r/avrr, one who closes the legs 
of boots, is in London the name of a workman 
distinct from the cordwainer. 

Clo'sestooi,. 11. s. [close and stool.] A chamber im¬ 
plement. 

A pestle for his truncheon, led the van; 

And his high helmet was a close-stool pan. Garth. 

Clo'skt. it. .?.*)* [from close.] 

1. A small room of privacy and retirement; used also 
figuratively. 
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Yet durst she not disclose her fancies wound — 

But to licrselfc it secretly retayned * 

Within the closet of her covert brest. Spenser, F, Q, v. v. 44 - 
The taper burnetii in your closet. Shakspeare. 

He would make a step into his closet, anil after a short 
prayer he-was gone. Wothm. 

2, A private repository of curiosities a’nd valuable 
things. 

He should have mnde himself a key, wherewith to open the 
closet of MinerviiJSwhere those fipr treasures nre to be found 
iu all abundance. Drydcn, Ditfrctnay. 

He furnishes her closet first, and fills 
The crowded shelves with rarities of shells. Drydcn, Fab. 

To Clo'skt. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To shut up, or conceal iy a closet. 

The heat 

Of thy great love once spread, as in ail urn. 

Doth chisel up itself. Herbert. 

2. To take into a closet for a secret interview. 

About this time began the project of closeting, where the % 
piincipul gentlemen of the kingdom were privately'catechised 
by his majesty. * Swift. 

Clo'skt-sin.# u. s. [from closet ami sin.'] Wicked¬ 
ness committed secretly. • 

There are stage-sills, awl there are elosd-siry. * 

Up. Halt, CouUmpl. B. iv. 

Cj.osm. n. $. A distemper in the iect of cattle; 

called also \\\efounder. Did. 

Cj.o'siwl# n. a. [Sax. clyjun^.] Period; con¬ 
clusion. * 

t’n/si n. s. [closure, Fr. clausum, Lat.] 
i . The act of shutting up; reunion. 

The chink was carefully closed up: upon which closure 
there appeared not any change. Hoyle's Spring of the Air. 

When tiie church and nation would least have been deprived 
of his aids toward the cementing of those breaches, which 
then began to offer at a closure. Felt, Life of Hammond, ^ t. 

And must so break with men on such occasions, as to 
leave room ami to prepare the way for a closure. 

Attrrbury, Serm. iv. jyo. 

?. That by which any thing is closed or shut. 

On the closure and different apertures oi‘ the nostrils, by 
help of the uvula, the sole difference in the articulation of 
divers letters depends. 

Wallis, Def. of the 11 . Society, (1678,) p. 16. 

1 admire j our sending your last to tnc quite open, without 
a seal, wafer, or any closure whatever. Pope to Swift. 

3. The parts inclosing; inclosure. 

O th«u bloody prison ! 

Within the guilty cloture of thy walls 

Richard the Second here was hack’d to death. Shalspernr. 

4. Conclusion; end. Not in use. • 

We’ll Imnd in hand all headlong cast us down, 

And make a mutual closure of our house. Shnkrpenrg. 

CLOT.'f* n.s. [probably, at first, the same with clod ; 
put now always applied to different uses; or rather 
klotte , Dutch; a mass.] 

1. Concretion; coagulation; grume. * 

The white of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth bake the 

egg into clots, as if it began to poch. Bacon. 

The opening itself wus stopt with a clot of grumous blood. 

Wiseman, Snrgcru. 

I have a dolt of soil, wherein nre some thousands of little 
oiics, [sea-stars.] Bp. Xirvlson to Mr. IJiu-yd, 1697. 

2. A dully heavy man. See Clod. 

The crafty impositions 

Of subtile clerks, feats of fine understanding 

To abuse clots and clowns with. B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 

To CLOT.'f- r. a. [from the noun, or from /'lottcren, 
Dutch.] 

1. To form clots, or clods; to hang together. 

VOL. I. 
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•Huge unwieldy bojujs, lasting remain* 

Of that gigantick rack'; which as he break* 

The dolled glebe, the plowTnan haply finds. < Philips. 

2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather into con- 
crctfons: as clotted milk, clotted blood. [ plotter 
mile. Tout. Kiliqn.] 

The doited blood within my hose, 

That from my wounded body "flows. ifudibras, i. ni. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore. 

Lie clotted. • Philips. 

3. To become gross. 

Clo'tihrd.# 11. s. An old English name, and still 
used in many counties, for the common oenanthc 
which Barret "terms “ a bird that appeared) not in * 
winter, a smutch, an arling.” 

CLOTII.-f- 11. s. plural cloths or clothes, [clab, 
Saxon, t pl. claSap. led! and Su-Goth. klaedc, 
clothes. These may be referred to the Celt, dyd, 
that which muketh warms] •• 

1. Any thing woven for dress or covering, whether 
of animal or vegetable substance. 

A rosily dothndi gold. Drayton. 

The Spaniards buy tbri^ linen cloths in that kingdom. Swift. 

2. r IV piece of linen spread upon a table. 

Nor let, like Na-vius, every error pass, . 

The musty wine, foul doth, or greasy glass. Pope, Inut. Hoi 

3. The canvass on which pictures are delineated. 

1 answer you right painted cloth, from whence you have 
studied your questions. Shakspeare, As you like it 

Who fears a sentence, ar an old mun’s saw, 

Shall by a painted doth be kept in awe. 

Shakspeare, Hope of Lucrece. 
This idea, which we may call the goddess of pamting and 
of sculpture, descends upon the marble and the doth, and be¬ 
comes the original of these arts. Drydcn, Pref. Dufresnoy. 

4. Any texture put to a particular use. 

The king stood up under hi- doth of state, took the sword 
from the protector, and dubl>ej«thc Lord Mayor of London 
knight. Sir J. Hayward. 

i’ll make the very green cloth to Took blue. 11 . Jonson. 

5. Dress; raiment. 

I’ll ne’er distrust mj God for doath and bread 
While lilies flourish, and the raven's fed. Quarles. 

6. Cloth taken absolutely, commonly means a texture 

• of wool. 

7. In the plural. Dress; habit; garment; vesture; 
vestments. Including whatever covering is worn 
on the botlv. In this sense always clothes. Pro* 
nounccd clo’s. 

He with him brought Pryenc, rich array’d 
In Clivribellaes ilothes. Spenser, F. Q. ii. iv. 28. 

Take up these clothes here quickly : carry them to the 

• laundress in Datchet-mcad. , 

• Shakspeare, Menu ll'ires of Windsei. 
Strength grows more from the warmth of exercise than of 
eloalhs. Temple, 

8 . The covering of a bed. 

Gazing on her midnight foes. 

She turn’d each wnv her frighted head. 

Then suuk it deep beneath the clothes. .. Prior. 

To Clothe, e.«*prct. I clothed, or clad: partieip. 

clothed, or clad, [from cloth. j • 

1. To invest with garments; to cover with dress, 
from cold unci injuries. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zenihla liav'ng lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed, took the first opportunity of making h» 
escape into nakedne-s. • JdUnim, Freeholder. 

The Britons in tVsar’s time painted their bodies, and 
donthed tlumselves with thu skins of beasts. Smft. 

With superiour boon may your rich soil 
Exuberant nature's better blessings pour 
O’er every fund, the uaked nations dot hr, 

Ami be the cjthaustless granary of a world. 

4 C 
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2. To adorn with dress. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies 1 indeed, too much time 
we bestow upon that. Our sou's also arc to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation. 

Embroider’d purple clothes the. golden beds. Popg, Stalins. 

3. To invest, as with clothes. 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed me. Job, xxix. 14. 

Hast thou clothal his neck with thunder? Job, xx\i\. 19. 

1 will also t-lolhc her priests with salvation. 

Psalm, cxxxii. 16. 

If thou btest he; but 0 how fall’n ! how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 

Cluth'd with transcendent brightness, ilid’st outshine 
Myriads though bright 1 Milton, L, 

They leave the shady realms of night, 

And, cloth'd in bodies, breathe jour uppeP light. Dry den. 

Let both use the dearest language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts on the Mind. 

4. To furnish or provide, \vith clothes. 

Droit'iness shall clothe, a man with rags. Prov'erbs, xxiii. 21. 

To C1.0TUK. i’. it. To wear clothes. 

(’are no more to clothe and eat. Shakspearc, Cymbelinc. 

Cm/tiiier. rt. ,v. [from cloth.'] A maker of cloth. 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put oft' 

Tlie spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. 

Shakspearc, Ifrnrg Vtll. 

His commissioners should cause clothiers to take wool, puj- 
ing only two parts of the price. , Hayward. 

They shall only sjloil the y/othici' s wool, and beggar the 
present spiime r -, at best. ttrauni’s Rills of Mortality. 

C’lo'thixg. it. s. [from To clothe.] Dress: vesture; 
garments. 

Thy bosom might receive my) ieided spright, 

And thine with it, in heav’n’s pure clol/wio drest. 

Through clearest skies might take united lliglit. Pairfoo. 

Your luvad and Hoiking, and every necessary of life, en¬ 
tirely depend upon it. Strfl. 

Cu/ru.snE.viirtt. «. s. [from cloth and car.] One 
who trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 

My father i • n poor man, and bv his occupation a r/o/h- 
shearcr. HahcuiU on Providence, p. 416. 

Clo'thworker.# n. s. [from doth and tco/L] A 
maker of cloth. 

Clothworkcrs, plaistcrers, an<l olher inferiour trades, in their 
policy this way exceed those of a higher rank. 

Scott's Essay on Drapery, dr. (1635.) p. ibj. 

Clo'tpoix. n. s. [from dot and poll.] 

1. Tliickskull; blockhead. 

What says the fellow, there? call the chi poll back. 

Shakspearc. 

2. Head, in scorn. 

I have sent OoKn’s cloipi.il dewn the stream, 

In embassy to his mother. Shakspearc, CymbcUnr. 

To Clo'ttf.r. r. it. [ kloltcrnt , Dutch.] To concrete,* 
to coagulate; to‘'gather into lumps. 

lit! dpagg’d the trembling sire, 

Sliddcring through e/otter’d blood and holy mire. Dryd. JEn. 

Clo'tty. atlj. [from dot. ] Full of cloth ; concreted; 
full of concretions. 

The matter expectorated is thin, and inixtd with thick, 
clotty, bluish stfttiks. Harney on Consumptions. 

Where land is clotty, and a shower of rain souks through, 
you may make use of a roll to break it. Mortimer. 

CLOUD.'f* n. s. [The derivation is not known. 
Minshcu derives it from claudu, to shut; Somner 
from clod i Casaubon from a^Xuc, darkness; Skin¬ 
ner from kladde, Dutch, a spot. So far Dr. John¬ 
son* To these may be added Junius, who derives 
it from the Or. xMSwv, a wave, because of the re¬ 
semblance of a cloud to a wave. Serenius cites the 
old Goth, glute , a clear vapour; and laud, mois¬ 
ture. But Mr. H. Tooke thinks it is the Sax. 
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participle ge-hlob, covered; the word being thus 
, formed, gehloud, gloud, cloud.] 
t. The dark collection of vapours in the air. 

Now ore the clouds that lower d upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Shakspearc, Rich, III. 
As a mist'is a multitude of small but solid globules, which 
therefore descend ; so a vapour, and therefore u watry cloud, 
is nothing else but a congeries of very small sod concave glo¬ 
bules, which therefore ascend, to that k eight in which they 
arc of equal weight with the air, where they remain suspended, 
’till, by some motion in the air, being broken, they descend in 
solid drops; either small, as-in a mist, or bigger, when many 
of them run together, as in rain. Crew’s Cosmot. 

Clouds are the greatest and most considerable of all the 
meteors, as furnishing water and plenty to the earth. They 
consist of very small drops of water, and are elevated a good 
distance above the surface of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing 
but a mist Hying high in the ftir, as a mist is nothing but a 
cloud hero below. Locke, Elan. Nat. Philos. 

How vapours, turn’d to clouds, obscure the sky ; 

And clouds, dissolv’d, the thirsty ground supply. Roscommon. 

The dawn is overcast, the morning low’rs, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addison. 

2. The veins, marks, or stains in stones, or other 
bodies. 

3. Any state of obscurity or darkness. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a Hand 

Not of war onlj, but detractions rude, Ac. Milton, Sonn. x\i. 

Though poets may of inspiration boast, 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is lost. Waller. 

The bishop of London did cut down a noble cloud of trees at 
l’lilham : trie lord chancellor told him that he was “ a good 
expounder of dark places.” 

Aubrey, Rclat.o) Ed. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 
How can I see the bru\e anil young, 

Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unsung? Addison. 

4. Any thing that spreads wide; ns a croud, a mul¬ 
titude. 

The objection comes to no more than this, that iimongst a 
cloud of witnesses, there was one of no very good reputation. 

AUcrburn. 

To Clold.*!* r. it. [from the noun.'] 

1. To darken with clouds; to cover with clouds; to 
obscure. 

2. To make of sullen and gloomy appearance. 

Be not dishearten’d then, nor cloud those looks, 

That wont to be liiore cheerful and serene. Milton, P. L. 
What sullen fury clouds his scoruful brow ? Pope, Stalins. 

3. To obscure; to make less evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
clearest truths, no man could miss his wgy to heaWn fyr want 
of light. Decay of Piety. 

4. To variegate with dark veins. 

.The handle smooth and plain 

Made of the clouded olive’s easy grain. Pape, Odyssey. 

5. To sully ; to defame. 

I would not be a stander-by to hear 

My sovereign mistress clouded so. Shakspearc, Wilder 1 's Talc. 
To Cloud.'F v. n. To grow cloudy; to grow dark 
with clouds. 

I I Her] lien 111s upon his hairless face are fix’d, 

As if from thence they borrow’d all their shine : 

Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 

1 lad not his clouded with his brows’ repine; 

But hcr’s, which through the crystal tears gave light, 

Shone like the moon, in water seen by night. 

Shakspearc, Veit, and Adonis. 
Cr.o'tTDBERitY. 11. s. [from cloud and berry s rhuntec- 
morns.] The name of a plant, called also knotberrv. 
’ Miller. 

Clo'odascending.# adj. [from cloud and ascend. ] 
Mounting to the clouds. 

Like tall cedars mounted on 

Cloud-ascending Lebanon. Sandys, Ps. 92. 
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Clo'udborn.# adj. [from cloud and born .] Bom of 

a cloud. ...... 

Like cloud-born centaurs, from the mountain s height . 

With rapid course descending to the fight. 

They rush along; the rattling woods give way; , 

The branches bend before the sweepy sway. , 

pryaetiy Virg, y. 

Clo'udcaht. adj. [from cloud and cup. ] Topped 
with clouds; pitching the llouds. 

The cloiulcapf towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. Shakspeare . 

Clo'udcompelu NG.'J' adj. [A word formed in imi¬ 
tation of veipe\»iyeg$Tiis, ill understood.] 

1. An epithet of Jupiter, b/ whom clouds were sup¬ 
posed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of camions, echo’d from the affrighted shore; 

With loud resemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the seed of cloiidcoinprlling Jove. • Waller. • 

Supplicating move t 

Thv ptst complaint to cloiidcompelling Jove. Dry dm. 

2 . Simply, collecting clouds. 

Abyssinia’s cloiul-conipc/ling cliffs. • Thomson, Autumn. 

Ci,o'u ucovKHbu. =& adj. [from cloudy and cava*'} 

Wrapt in clouds. 

Willies'., tlum Sinn?! whose clouil-covc/d height, 

Ani shaken basis, own’d the present Cod. 

Young, Night Th. 7. 

Ci.o'vuwursim.* adj. [from cloud apd eclipse .] 
Eclipsed by the intervention of a cloud. 

Wh\ lu.r two suns wire 1 •loiid-cc/ipscd so. 

Nor why her fair checks over-wash’d with woe. 

Shakspeare, Rope of huerccc. 

Oi.o'udmspeli.ino.^ adj. [from cloud and dispel .] 

1 laving power to disperse. 

The northern breath, that (Vcc 7 .es floods, he binds. 

With all the race of cloud-dispelling winds. Dryden, Ovid. 

Ci.o'udkissin u.‘-£ adj. [from cloud and iva]. 
Touching, us it were the clouds. 

Threatening cloud-hissing Uion with annov. 

Shuks/n arc. Rape if Lucrcce. 

At length we gaine 

A steepe tloud-kissing rocke, whose horned crowuc 
With proud imperial! looke beholds the limine. 

Mir.for Mag. p. tiyc. 

tWuoTOPT.* adj. [from cloud and top.} I laving 
the top covered with clouds. 

Mountains, yc mourn in vain 
Modred, whose imujek song 
Made huge ITmlinnfion bow his cloud-lopl head. 

8 Omy, The Bard. 

Clo'udtouchinu.* adj. [from clow? and touch.} 
Ascending, as it were, to the clouds. 

Cloiul-tonching mountains to new seats axe borne • 

FVom their foundations, by his fury torne. Sandys, Job. p. 14. 
Propt by thy hand. 

Cloud-touching mountains stedfast stand. Sandys, Ts. p. 101. 

Clo'uuii.y. adv. [lroin cloudy.} , 

1. With clouds; darkly. 

2 . Obscurely; not perspicuously. 

Some had rather have good discipline delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped in allegories. 

Spenser, on Ireland. 

lie was commanded to write so cloudily by t’ornutus. 

Dryden. 

Clo'udinkss. n. s. [from cloudy.} 

1. The state of being covered with clouds; darkness.*. 

You Imve such a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness. Shakspeare. 

The situation of this island exposes it to a continual cloudi¬ 
ness, which in the summer renders the air colder, and in the 
■winter warm. Harvey on Consumptions. 
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2 . Want of brightness. 

I saw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying in 
a cold liquor; wherein, be. affirmed, that upon keeping it 
longer, the stone would lose more of its cloudiness. (J /?oy/e. 

Ci.o'uftLESs.-f” adj. [from cloud.} Without clouds; 
clear; unclouded ; bright; luminous; lightsome ; 
pure; uudarkened. 

As the morning light, 

The cloudless morning, so should be thine house. 

J’fete, Unvul mid‘Rethsahc, 1599. 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudlt-, skies. 

When next he looks thro’ (hililxo’s eyes. Pope. 

IIow many such there must he in the va,t extent of space, 
a naked eye in a cloudless night may give in some feint glimpse. 

* Ckcyne, Ph.l. I'tmc. ' 

Ci.o'uDY.'f' adj. [from cloud.} 

1. Covered with clouds; obscured with clouds; con¬ 
sisting qf clouds. • * 

As Moses entered into the tabernacle, tile eoudy pillar de¬ 
scended, and stood at the door, ,, Exodus, xxxiii. 9. 

At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging uupke 
Uplifted spurns the ground; thence many a league, 

As in a cloudy clfair, ascending rides. Milton, P. L. 

2. Dark; obscure; not intelligible. 

Jt you content yourself frequently with words instead of 
ideas, or with cloudy and confused notions of things, how im¬ 
penetrably will that darkness be ? , Wall* mi the Mind. 

3. Gloomy of look,, not open, nor cheerful. 

So my storm-beaten heart likewise is cheer’d 
With that sun-shine, when cloudy looks are clear’d. Spenser. 

Witness my sou, now in the shade of death. 

Whose bright outshining beams thy cloudy wrath 

Hath in eternal darkness folded up. Shakspeare. 

4. Market! with spots or veins. 

Not bright; wanting lustre, or clearness. 

1 saw a clondi/ diamond. Bos/-. 

Before the wine grow s cloudy, shake the hogshead, and carry 
a glass of it to your in.i-tcr. Strife, Direct, to the Itutler. 

Clove. the preterite of chare. See 7 o Cleave. 
(Iron’s angry blade so fierce did play 
On the otlier’s helmet, which ns Titan shone, 

That quite it r/orc his plumed crest in twaj. Spenser, F. Q. 

CLOVE.'!' 11. s. [clou, l'r. a nail, from the simili¬ 
tude of a clove to si nail. Dr. Johnson says; but it 
. is perhaps from the Sax. clap?.] 

1. A valuable spire brought from Ternatc in the 
East Indies. It is the fruit or seed of a very largo 
tree. 

Clove scents to be the rudiment or beginning of a fruit grow¬ 
ing up.»n clove-trees. Brown, I ulg. hrr. 

2 . Sotye of the parts into which garlick separates, 
when the outer skin is torn off. [In this sense it is 

• derived from clove, the preteritegof cleave.} 

’Tis mortal sin an Union to del our; 

Each clove of garlick is a sacred pow’r. Talc's Juvenal. 

Clove-GILIA flower. h. s. [from its smelling hkc 
clones.} 

This genus may be divided into ihrce classes: 
x. The clove-gillyflower, or carnation. 2. I he 
pink. 3. The? sweet William. 1 lie carnation, or 
clovo-gilhflower, are distinguished into four classes. 
The first* called flakes, ‘having two colours only, 
and their stripes large, going quite through the 
leaves' The second, called bizars, have flowers 
striped, or variegated with.thrce or four different 
colours. The third arc piquetts: these flowers 
have always a white ground, and are spotted with 
scarlet, red, purple, or other colours. The 
fourth are called painted ladies: these have their 
petals of n red or purple colour on the upper side, 
48 2 
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and are white underneath. Of each of these classes 
there are numerous varieties. The true clove-gilly¬ 
flower has been long in use lor making a cordial 
syrup. There are two or three varieties commonly 
brought to the markets, which differ grdhtly in 
goodness; some having very little scent, when com¬ 
pared with the true sort. Miller. 

CYo'vEN.'f* part. pret. [from cleave. Sax. doyen.] 
See To Cj 4 kavk. 

There is Anlidius, list you what work lie makes 
Among your clown army. Shaksprarc. 

Now, heap'd hijrh, 

Tlie clown oaks and lofty pines do lie. Waller. 

, A chap-fallen In m er, loosely hanging liy" 

Hie clown helm, ami nreh of victory. Urt/dcii. 

CurniN-rix fi/lj. [Sax. cbyen-pote.] Relat¬ 
ing U> a loot divided into two parts. See Clovf.n- 

FOOi l 0. 

1 think there are two moyr trustv characters to distinguish 
the nppuriiioii of :m evil from a good angel, than the c/oveu- 
Jiu 4 vulgar opinion iiilixeth to the devil. 

* Spencer ou Prudipie's, [>. 2.?I. 

Cloven-eootkp. 7 «<//. [cloven and foul , or to/.] 
Cloven-hoofed. 5 Having 'the foot divided into 
two parts; not u round hoof; bisuleous. 

Thert are the his uleous or eloeen-hnoji; as camels and 
beavers. >• Brown, V'-dp. Err. 

The cfveea-fuolnl fiend is banish'd from us. Dry dev. 

Great variety of water fowl, both whole and down-footed, 
frequent the waters. Run on the Creation. 

CLOVER. 1 n. x. [more properly clttver. 

Clover-flower.# > eltrycp, Sax. Haver, Dutch. 
Clovkk-o it ass. J See Claver. The Sax. ex¬ 
hibit* also elypep. The word is, no doubt, from 
the verb depan, to cleave, from the appearance of 
the cleaved leaves.] 

1, A species of trefoil. 

The even mead, that first brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, ami green rimer. Shahspcarc. 
Nature shall provide 

Green grass mul fntt’ning rlnrrr for their fare. Dryeleu, Virg. 

Clover improves land, by the great quantity of cattle it main¬ 
tains. .Mortimer's lliedieendi //. 

The crow-flower, and thereby the clowr-Jimcer they stick. 

Health'll, Vidyolb, S. j 5. 

My Blouzclimla is tile blithest lass, 

Than primrose sweeter, or tile c/or, r-prei\s. (lay. 

2 . 'To live in Clover, is to live luxuriously; clover 
being extremely delicious and fattening to cattle. 

Well, I.aureat, was the night in rlowr spent. Og/r. 

Clo'vERED.’f" atlj. [from clover.] Covered with 
clover. a 

Flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover '<1 vide. 

Thomson, Summer. 

Through the deep groves t hear the chaunting birds, 

And through the clover'd v ale the utrious lowing herds. 

T. War/on, Ode 8. 

Cr.otTcai.'J' 7 i. s. [clott^b, Saxoti: rloichc, Irisli, a 
rock.] The cleft of a hill; a clifll,, In composition 
a hilly place, Dr. Johnson says. In Northumber¬ 
land, it •means a valley between two bills; a narrow 
glen. 'Flic old Norm, or Fr. clough is a valley, 
whence perhaps the introduction of the word into 
Domesday Book. 

A climgA, or r/megh, is t. kind of hrcuch or valley down a 
slope from the side of a hill. 

* Vers/egan, /Mil. of Decayed Intel!, eh. 9. 

Clovgh. ti.[in commerce.] An allowance of two 
pounds in every fcutdred weight lor the turu of the 
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scale, that thccommotlity may hold out weight when 
sold by retail. 

CLOUT.f ”• ■'* [clufc, Saxon.] 

1. A cloth for any mean use. 

His garment, nought but many ragged cl,mis, 

< With thorns together pinu’d, and patched was. 

, Spenser, I\ Q. 

A rlout upon that head. 

Where late the diadem stood. Shaksprarc, Handel. 

In power of spittle and Hi clout, 

Wlien-e’er he please to blfit it out. Swift. 

2. A patch on a shoe or coat. 

No man putteth a child offcoistous cloth into an olde cloth¬ 
ing, for it doith away the fidnesse of the cloth, and a worst: 
brekynge is made. Wicliff'e, SI. Matt. is. 

3. Anciently, the mark oi white cloth at which archers 
shot. 

He drew a good bow : lie shot a fine shoot: lie would have 
elapt in thenr/oat at twelve score. S/inkspeuie, Hen. IV. P. II. 

4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from wearing. 

5. A blow ; as, a clout on the ear: a vulgarism. But 
?ee To Clout. 

To Clout.'I' v.rt. [from the noun. “ To sette pcces 
to a tliynge, or dnw/cn.” Prompt. Parv. To 
■ rlout boots or shoes, is to strengthen them with 
clout or /to/t-nails, old Fr. clou, douct, a little nail; 
and sometimes with a thin plafc of iron, called a 
clout.] 

1. To patch; to mend coarsely. 

fan you clout me a pay re of botes ? — 

1 wolde have them well underlayed, and cnsilv, 
l’or l use alwayc to goc on the one side. 

P ’ •* Old Morality ef Hyi he Scornci. 

Winchester, when lie either preaehctli or disputeth, hoiv 
he c/oiclelh the old broken holes with patches of papistry. 

Ride, Yet a Course, &c. fol. 98. b 
I thought lie slept, and put 
My chatted brogues from off my feet, whoso rudeness 
Answer’d my steps too loud. Sheetsjkare, Cynde. 

The dull swain 

Trends 011 it daily with his clouted slioon. Milton, Com. 

2. To cover with a cloth. 

Milk some unhappy ewe, 

Whose clouted leg her hurt doth shew. Spenser, Shcp. Cut. 

3. To join awkwardly or coarsely together. 

All their divine service is notably patched up and clouted 

therewith, [idolatry.] Harnur , Tr. of Rein’s Scrm. p.412. 

Many sentences of one meaning clouted up together. 

Asc/erim. 

To Ci.out.* r. a. [perhaps from the Dutch, klon-d,-, 
a blow or stroke, most property with the fist; 
Idtntxvcn, to strike or bang.] To beat; to strike. 

I wis, with Ins fist lie wolde all-to clout yon. 

Old Morality if llyeke Scorner. 
Pay him o’er the pate, clout him for all his courtesies. 

1 licetum. ee.nl El. Women pleas'd, ■' 

The late queen of Spain took off one of her cliapincs, anil 
e/oivte it Olivarez about the noddle witli it. Howell, Lett. ii. 4,1. 

CloTjted.'}' participial adj. Congealed ; coagulated: 
coYruptly used for clotted. 

With flavvns, and clouded errame, and country dainties stored. 

Drtiylon, Polytdh, S. 14, 
I’ve seen her skim the clouted cream, 

And press from spongy curds the milky stream. Gay. 

CuVuteuly.'^ adj. [probably by corruption from 
loulerlij, Dr. Johnson says. But it is rather from 
the Tout, klade, a stupid fellow,] Clumsy; awk¬ 
ward : as, a clouterty fellow. 

The single wheel plough is a very clou/cr/y sort. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Let us observe Spenser with all his rusty, obsolete words; 
with all his rough-hewn, c/owter/y verses; yet take him 
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throughout, and we shall find in him a graceful and poctiek 
u»stjfat\. Phillips, Tln'atr. Poet. 1675, Pref. 

CLOWN.*f” n. x. [imagined by Skinner and Junius 
to be contracted from colonns. It seems rather a 
Saxon word, corrupted from Lnai ; loot, Dutch, 

.1 word nearly of the same import. JLyv, in his ad¬ 
ditions to Juitius, deduces it from the Cimbr. fuin, 
idle, stupid, slow. Scmtius proposes the old 
Goth. Irlunnajtyrr, rude, aim hlenm n slave.] 

1. A rustick; a country fellow; a churl. 

He came with all hit. clowns, horst upon cart-jades. Kidney. 
The clowns, a hoidt’rous rude, tmgovern’d crew. 

With furious haste to the loud summons flew. Dry den. 

2. A coarse ill-bred man. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in life a clown. Spectator. 

A country squire, represented with no other vice but that 
of being a clown, and having the provincial accent. Swift. 

3. Formerly, a domestick tool, or licensed jester; 
an eccentrick character in the old mysteries and 
moralities; the buflooii of the morris dance; the • 
fool in the ancient exhibitions? or dumb shews, at 
fairs; and thence perhaps, in modern times, (he 
laughter-stirring clumsy niimick iii^mr pantomimes. 

To Clown.* r. 11. To a fleet the hehaviopr of a clow.t. 

Bcshrcw me, he downs ii properly indeed. * 

n. JonsoHy Every Man out of his I honour. 
Clo'wnwof..* jf. s. [from dt/trn. J '1'hc behaviour 
of a clown. 

And lie to sene me thus! ingratitude, • 

Beyond t!ic coarseness yet of any downage 
Shew n to .1 ladj ! li. ./orison, Tale of a Tub. 

Ct.o / w\Kiiv.'{~ u.x. [from cloioi.] Ill-breeding; chur¬ 
lishness; rudeness; brutality. 

That’s a court indeed, 

Not mix’d with dawnctirs us’d in common houses. 

('hup man's Hussy J)' Ainluus. 
1‘hc fool's conceit had troth dowuiry and ill-nature. 

Estrange. 

CloTvnisix.-J- nil/. [from cla tc;/.] , ’ 

1. Consisting of nisticks or clowns; relating to them. 

1 come not to cat with j0, and to surfeit 
In these poor clownish pleasures. Jlcnum. andFl. The Prophetess. 

Young .Silvia beats her breast, mid cries aloud 
For succour from the clownish neighbourhood. Drydm. 

2. Coarse: rough; rugged. 

But with his downish hands their tender wing. 

He brusheth ot’t. Spenser, l'\ Q. i. i. 2.j. 

3. Uncivil; ill-bml; ill-mannered. 

What if we < ssav’d to steal 

The clownish fool outthf jour father’s court? Shakespeare. 

4. Clumsy; ungainly. 

There was amongst his nearest attendants, age Henry Cuffc, 
a lhiin of secret ambitious ends of his own, and of proportion¬ 
ate counsels smothered under the habit of a scholar, and 
.slubbered over with a eerjaiti rude and dnwni-h fashion, that 
bird the semblance of integrity. I rollon. Parallel, .$r. 

With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 

The clownish niimick traverses the stage. Prior. 

Clo'wnishly.'}" ftdv. [from doienis/i."] Coarsely’; 

rudely; brutally. S/tci to ood. 

Clo'wnisiiness.'J' w. x. [from dmniisJi .] 

1. Rusticity; coarseness; unpolished rudeness. 

Even his Dorick dialect has an incouiparable sweetness in 
its clownishness. Dryden. 

If the boy should not make legs very gracefully, a dancing 
master will cure that defect, and wipe off that plainness which 
the a-la-modc people call clownishness. Locke. 

2. Incivility; brutality. • 

’Tis clownishness, they say, to reject any, 

And folly too. Fandtawc, Past. Fid. i. 4. 

Clown’s Mustard, n. s. An herb. Diet. 

To CLOY.-f v. ft. [ endouer , IT. from the Lat. 
daudar, to shut, i. e. so to fill, as that there is no 


place left for any more. To cloy with pleasure, i*. 
common ; but to cloy with woe, not so. Yet Mil- 
ton uses the latter expression.] To nail up; to 
stopgap. 

1. To satiate; to sate; to fill beyond desire; to sur¬ 
feit; to (ill* to loathing. 

The length of those specs ties hail not doyed Pyrocles, though 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney. 

The very creed of Athaii;t,iiis, soul that '.acred hymn of 
glory, arc reckoned ns supcrtluilics, which we, must in any rhs<t 
pure away, le-t we cloy find with two much service. 

Hooker, v. £42. 

Who can doy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare iimiginutjpii of a least ! Shnh*]uarc. 

For doyd with woes and trouble store, 

Surcharg'd my soul doth lie. Milton, Ps. lxxxviii. 

Continually varying the same sense, and taking up what he 
hail more than enough inculcated before, he sometimes days 
his readers*instead of satisfying them. Dryden. 

Whose little -.tore her well taught mind does please, 

Nor pinch’d with want, nor < /<>?/V with Wanton ease. 

Poscoimnon. 

Intemperance in eating and drinking, instead of delighting 
and satisfying nature, doth hut load and doy it. TiUotson. 

Settle, cloy'd uilh custard an l with pranc, 

Is gather’d to the dull of Ancient days. Pope. 

2. It seems to have, in the following passage, ^another 
souse: perhaps to strike the beak together, Dr. 
Johnson says. Cut it means to chew the beak, an 
accustomed action, Mr. Steevetis says, with hawks 
and eagles, ('Ini/ is used lor dap which, as well as 
dec, in our old language, is the same as claw. 
.See Clefs. 


His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakspenrc. 

3. To nail up guns, by striking u spike into the touch- 
hole. It is also a term used among farriers, when a 
horse is pricked with a nail in shoeing. Kersey, [old 
IT. doicr, to prick.] To thi/lattcr of these senses 
may be referred the following passage in Spenser. 

That foe of hi'-, [flic lw.ir,| 

Wh'cli with his trull link.' him di ailly cloy'd. 

Spmrer, F. Q. hi. vi. 48. 

CT.o'yless. adj. [from dm/. ] That of which too 
much cannot he had; that which cannot cause 
satiety. 

Epicurean coots 

Sharpen with doylrts sauce his appelite. Shut.spam 

Clo'ymRnt. 11. x. [from x/q,/.] Satiety; repletion 
beyond appetite. 


Alas ! their love m.iy he call’d appetite ; 

• Xo niufjim of the liver, hut the palate, t 
That .stiffen, surfeit, cMi/im nl. and revolt. Shirksp. m- 

CLUB.'J” 11. x. [r/tcyt/ir/, Welsh ; Uiijipd, Dutcli.] 

x. A heavy stick : a stall’ intended for offence. 

He strove his comhred dub to quit 
Out of the earth. Spenser, F. <i. 

As lie pulled off his helmet, a butcher slew him with the 
streak of a <•/«/>. t Hayward. 

Arm'll will 1 a knotty dub another came. Dryden. 

2 . The name of one of the^uits of cards. * 

The dids. Iilaek tyrant first her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien and bnrVrous pride. Pope. 

3. [From* cleoprn, to divide. Skinner.] The shot 
or dividend of a reckoning,.paid by the company 
in just proportions. 

A. fuddling couple sold ale; their humour was to drink, 
drunk, upon their own liquour; they hue down their club, and 
this they called forcing a trade. L'Estravxc. 

4. An assembly of good fellows, meeting under certain 
conditions,* Dr. Johnson says; and he cites, in 
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proof of this, only the example from Dryden; in 
which factious clubs, however, can hardly be said 
to consist of good fellows. Nor is club of so con¬ 
fined a meaning as Dr. Johnson represents* For, 
under the adjective good, he describes “ good fellows 
its companionable, sociable, merry fellowssuch, 
we may suppose as Goldsmith’s “ dub of choice 
spirits ” consisted of, ami not as members of the 
“ huntdrudi dub, where a man might sit in silence,” 
Goldsmith’s Ess. 4. In short, a club is not 
always an “ assembly of good fellows” in Dr. 
Johnson’s moaning; but an association of persons 
subjected to particular rules. 

What, right has any man to meet in factious chubs to vilify 
the government ? Drydcn's Medal, Dedication. 

7 ’he end of our dub is to vulvance conversation and friend¬ 
ship, and to reward deserved persons with our interest and our 
recommendations. We admit none but men of wit and 
interest. *' Swift, Letters. 

This club of duellists, consisting only of men of honour, did 
not continue long, most of the members of it being put to the 
sword, or hanged, soon after its institution.. Spectator, No. 9. 

The dub of ugly fares was instituted originally at Cambridge, 
in the merry reign of Charles II. * Spirt, No. 78. 

Soon after his [Johnson’s| return to London, which Was in 
February 17<j, was lbumlcd that club whieli existed long 
without a name, but :«t Mr. Garrick's funeral became distin¬ 
guished by the title of the I.itehahy Ctuit. 

Bos wilt, Life of Johnson. 

5. Concurrence; contribution; joint charge. 

He’s bound to vouch them for his own, 

Though got by irnplicite generation. 

And general club of all the nation. lludibras. 

6 . An oltl term for a booby. Grose’s Glossary, under 
Hertfordshire clubs and clouted shoon. See also 
Clubbish. 

To Ci.un.'f' v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To contribute to a Common expence in settled 

proportions. v 

This-was in a less proportion than what was paid by the 

inhabitants, who were chiefly concerned to pay for their own 
ease: I should not, my lord, be against the parson’s continuing 
to dub with them. lip. Nicotson to the E. of Thanet , 1706. 

2. To join to one cflcct; to contribute separate powers 
to one end. 

’Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
Of fancy, tnadly met, and dnhb'd into n dream. Iiryden. 

Every part of the body seems to club and contribute to the 
seed, else why should parents, horn blind or deaf, sometimes 
generate children with the same imperfections? » Hay. 

Let sugar, wine, and cream together club, 

To make that gentle viand, syllabub. ’ Kmg. 

The owl, the raven, and the bat, 

Ctnbb'd for a feather to his hat. ti Swift'. 

To Club. v. a. To pay to a common reckoning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife. 

Will dub their testers now to take your life. Pope. 

Fibres being distinct, and impregnated by distinct spirits, 
how should they dub their particular informations into a com¬ 
mon idea? Cottier on Thought. 

Cr.u'miEi).# adj. [from club.'] Ilepvy, like a club. 

When I betc my knaves. 

She bringeth me the grete dotted staves. 

Chaucer, J 1 Ionics Tate, Prol. 

Ci.u'bbek.# 71. s. See Clubjust. 

Clubbish.# adj. [front club. An oltl adjective for 
clownish. Sherwood,1 Unstick. 

The highest trees be soonest blowcn <Jowne: 

Ten kings do die before one clubbish clowne. 

Mir. for Mag. p. *31. 

I indeed dal -rule the clubbish train. Ibid, p.474. 

Clu'bbist.* n. s. [from club.] He who belongs to a 
particular association. The word is,modern; it 
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was formerly a clubber, forgotten and disused; as 
in Characters annexed to two Essaics on Love and 
Marriage, 1657. 

The difference between the dnbbists and the old adherents 
po the monarchy of this country is hardly worth a scuffle. 

. Burke on a liegicide Peace. 

Clu'ui ist.* 71. .v. [from club and,/fc/.] A large fist; 
applied contemptuously to persons. 

The ran'iiII rude, the rogue, the dubfisf gript 
My slender arme, and pluckt me on in hast. . 

Mir. for Mag. p. 40. 

Cli'Ufi'kted.# adj. [from cluhfist.] Having a large 
list. 

As I.ogick is r/ubfislcd and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. " ** Howell's Lett. i. v. 9. 

Ci.ui>ro'oiT.i>.# adj. [from club aiul/00/.] Short in 
the loot, or crooked in the foot ; “ crmnpfooted.” 

r Cotgrave. 

Clubhe'aded. adj. [club and head] Having a thick 
head. ' 

Small cluhhcaded antenna'. Derham. 

Clubi.a'w. n. s. | dub and (aw.] Regulation by force; 
the law of arms. 

r The enemies of our happy establishment seem to have re¬ 
course to the laudable method of clublaw, when they find all 
other means for enforcing the absurdity of their opinions to be 
ineffectual. Addison, Eret holder. 

Ci.Cbman.# 71. s. [from club and mail.] One who 
parries a club. 

Abides, ftirimm’d Hercules, 

The only clubman of his time. Tran, of Sutininn and Perseda. 

Ci.i/mtooM. it. s. [.club and room.] The room in 
which a club or company assembles. 

These ladies resolved to give the pictures of their deceased 
husbands to the duhroom. Addison, Spectator. 

To CLOCK, v. >1. [cloccitiH, Welsh; clochat, Ar- 
morick; cloccan, Saxon; blacken , Dutch.] To call 
chickens; as a lien. 

She, poor ken, fond of no second brood, 

Has duck'd thee to the wars. Shakspetfre, Coriol. 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if she brings them to 
a river, in they go, though the hen duds and calls to keep 
them out. Ban on the Creation. 

To Cluck.# v. a. To call, as a hen calls chickens. 
The follow ing example has been given by Dr. 
Johnson under the verb neuter. See also To 
Clock. 

She, poor lieu, fond of no second brood, 
lias duck'd thee to the wars. ■» Stwkspcare, Coriol. 

Clue.* n. s. The same as Clew, which see, “ A 
clue of yarp or thread.” IJuloet. 

Speak, is’t so ? 

If it be not, you have wound a goodly due. 

. Shakspcare, AH's Well. 

Clump-’I' ”• s • [formed front lump, Dr. Johnson says. 
It is rather from the Germ, klump, a muss, a clod, 
ThS Su. /damp is also an unshnpen piece of wood. 
Loth perhaps from the Iccl. klimpa.] 

1. A shapeless piece of wood, or other matter, nearly 
equal in its dimensions. 

2. A cluster of trees; a tuft of trees or shrubs: 
anciently a plump. 

The small and circular dumps of firs, which I see planted 
upon some fine large swells, put me often in mind of a coronet 
placed on an elephant’s or camel’s hack. Shenstone. 

,‘To Clu'mpeii.* t>. a. [Germ. Iclumpern.] To form 
into clumps or masses. 

Vapours which now themselves consort 
In several parts, and closely do conspire. 

Clumped d in balls of clouds. 

More, Song of the Soul, hifin, of Worlds. 
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n. s. A numbscull. Skinner. In Lincoln¬ 
shire, clumps is idle, lazy, unhandy. Grose. Per¬ 
haps a corruption of clumsy , which see. But 
dumprrton was formerly our word for a clown. 
Sherwood. Clumpsc is defined both by Sherwood 
and Cotgravc asleep , bemmmed. v * 

Cli/msii-v'. (t(h>. [from clumsy.] Awkwardly; with¬ 
out readiness ; without nimbleness; without grace. 
He walks very* Clumsily nml ridiculously. Ray an Creation. 
This lofty humour is clumsily and inartifirially managed, 
when afflicted. Collier on Pride. 

Cji/msi ness. it. s. [from clumsy.'] Awkwardness; 

ungainliness; want of readiness, nimblcncss, or 

dexterity. * • 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clumsiness and 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or skill to use 
them. Collier on Fame. 

CLU'MSY.'f" adj. [This word, omitted in other 

etymologists, is rightly derived by Bailey from 
lompsch , Dutch, stupid. In English, lump, clump, 
lumpish , dumpish, clumpishly , clumsily , clumsy. Still 
we may go to the Germ, klump , ns the original; 
and not omit the Su. liampig, which means clumsy/] 
Awkward ; heavy; artless ; unhavaly; without 
dexterity, readiness or grace. It is used either of 
persons, or actions, or things. 

The matter ductile and sequacious, apt to lie moulded into 
such shapes and machines, even bv dumsy fingers. Aho/. 

But thou in cl tine, ii verse, unlit’it’d, unpointed,* 

Hast shamefully dcly’d. Drydcn. 

That clumsy outside of a porter. 

How could it thus conceal a courtier? Swift. 

Cu M,.'j- The preterite and participle of cling, for¬ 
merly also written dong. [Sax. jeclunjue.] 

Ci.uxo.'f' adj. [cliin^n, Sax.] Wasted with lean¬ 
ness ; shrunk up with cold. See the citatum from 
Slinkspctirc’s Macbeth in To Cf.iNt;. The word is 
yet used in the north of England for any thing 
shrivelled or shrunk. It is the past pari, of ding, 
rather than an adjective. 

To Cj.uvo.'f' v. n. [clni^an. Sax.] 

1. To dry as wood does, when it is laid up after it is 

cut. See To Cling. * 

2 . To adhere; to remain fixed. 

G lobes entire 

Of crudlcd smoke, ami heavy dunging mists. 

Afore, Song of the Soul, Infill, of Worlds. 

Ci.u'niack.# it. s. [I.at. Cluniacciisis, from C/ntii in 
Burgundy, where this order of monks is said to 
have been first instituted.] One ol* a reformed 
order of Benedictine monks. 

In 911, Oden, abbot of Cliuiy, took upon hint to correct 
their [the Benedictines] abuses, 'and gave rise to the Ctunuyks. 

Summary of Religious Houses. 

Clu'niack.# adj. Belonging to the order of Onm v. 

A Ctuniack monk allegorised all the habit* and ornaments of 
the order. Cough. 

CLIJ'STER. n. s. [clyjTep, cluj-tcp, Sax. Mister, 
Dutch.] 

l. A bunch; a number of things of the same kind 
growing or joined together. 

Grnpes will continue fresh and moist all winter, if you hang 
them cluster by duster in the roof of a warm room. Jlacon. 

A swelling knot is rais’d; • 

Whence, in short space, itself the duster shows. 

And from earth’s moisture, mixt with sun-beams, grows. 

Denham. 

The saline corpuscles of one liquor do variously act upon 
the tinging corpuscles of (mother, so as to make many of them 


associate into a duster, whereby two transparent liquors may 
compose a coloured one. Newton. 

An elm was near, to whose embraces led. 

The curling vine her swelling eluslcrs spread. Page. 

2 . A number of animals gathered together. 

As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

1 " clusters. Milton, P. 1 . 

t here with their clasping feet together clung, 

And u long duster from the laurel hung. Dr mien. 

3 - A body of people collected: used in contempt. 

We lov’d him ; but like beasts 


And coward nobles, gave way 10 your clusters, 

Who did hoot him out o’ the city. Sliaksprare. 

Mv friend tooj) his station among a duster of mob, who 
^ were making themselves merry with their betters. Addison. 
To Cm/ster. t>. n. [from the noun.] To grow in 
bunches; to gather into bunches, to congregate. 
Forth flourish’d thick the cfiistcring vine. MUlun, P. I.. 
Great father Bacchus to my song repair; 

For clustering grapes arc thy pi^uliar etyp, Drydcn. 

Or from the liircst, falls the cluster'd snow r , 

, Myriads of gems. . Thomson, Winter. 

To Cu/sTEn.-^ v. a. To collect any thing into 

bodies. 


Clouds cluster'd darknc£, lightnings terrours stream’d. 

* Sir IV. Alexander's Hours, i. 73. 

Cluster-grave. 11. s. [from cluster and grape.] 

The Mimll black grape is hy some called the currant, or 
dialer-grape; which P reckon the forwardcstof the black sort. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Cn/.STF.KY.'f- adj. [from cluster.] Growing in clusters; 

full of clusters. Cotgravc and Sherwood. • 

To CLUTCH.f v. a. [Of uncertain etymology, 
Dr. Johnson says. It is from the Sax. £e-]a;ccan, 
to snatch, to seize; jechhr hanb is the hand closed, 
the grasp or seizure having been made.] 

I. To hold in the hand ; to gripe; to grasp. 

Is this 11 djigecr that I ’ <:e lie live me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let ine dutch thee. 

Shah tpea rc, Macbeth. 

I’ll trust the sea first. 

When u ith her hollow murmurs she invites me 
And dutches in her storms. Rciium. and FI. False One. 

They, 

t Like moles within us, heave and cast about; 

And, ’till they foot and dutch their prey, 

They never cool. Herbert. 


2 . To comprize ; to grasp. 

A man mav set the poles together in his head, and dutch 
the whole globe at one. intellectual grasp. Cottier on Thought. 

3. To contract; to double the hand, so as to seize 
and bold fast. 

Not that 1 have the power to duldi ir.v hand, 

• When his lair angels would salute my pjfhn. 

• Shotspcare, A. John, 

n. s. [from the verb.] 

t. The gripe; grasp; seizure. 

His cloak hangs on his shoulders much like a fiddler’s; — 
and lie fcarcs to touch the sides on’t, or give it .1 wi-pe under 
his arnie, lor foarc his dirty clutch should grease it. 

Characters about t66l, 1 lino. 

2. Generally, in flic plural, the paws, the talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into these/utehes of 
a cat. 1 1'Estrange. 

3. Hands, in a sense of rapacity and cruelty. 

Your greedy slav’riug to devour, 

Before ’twas in your dutches pow’r. Hudibras. 

Set up the covenant on crutches; 

’Gainst (hose who have us in their dutches. Hudibras. 

I must lime great leisure, and little care of myself, if I ever 
more come near the dutches of such a giant. Siillingjleet. 

CLUTTElt>f n. s. [Sec Clatter. Dr. Johnson 
oilers no etymology. Serenius gives the old Goth. 
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klulr, debate, dispute. The Teut. verb Jtloteren or 
Jtieulcrm, to beat or knock often, may be looked 
upon as more nearly allied to our word.] A noise; 
a bustle; a busy tumult; a hurry; a clamour, A low 
word. 

He saw what a clutter there was with Ituge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and spits. " L'Estrange. 

The favourite child that just begins to prattle, 

Is very huinorsomc, and makes gr out clutter, 

’Till he has windows on his bread amfisutter. 4 '.mg. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter?'' 

Why ever in these iaging fits? , Swift. 

To Cl|/tter. t>. n. [from the noun.] To make a 
noise, or bustle. 

CL Y’BTER.-f* ». .v. [F r. clysta c, Gr. xAopjg from 
xAu^eo, to wash.] A liquid remedy, or injection, 
introduced into the intestines by the fundament. 

If nature relieves by a diarrhoea, without sinking the strength 
of' the patient, it is not to ( be stopt, but promoted gently by 
emollient clysters. “ Arhuthnot. 

Ci.ystek-impe.# n. s. Tlie tube or pipe, by wliicli ti 
clyster is injected. “ A certain bird, called Ibis, 
about the banks of the Nile, lir&t taught the 
Egyptians the vony of adminhiring cUjshrs ; tor this 
bird has been often observed, by means of his croaked 
bill intromitted iyto the anus, to inject salt water, 
as with' a syringe, into it»s own bowels, and thereby 
to exonerate its paunch when too much obstructed.” 
Greenhill’s Art of Embalming, 1705, p. 232. 
Shakspcare uses the word clyster-pipe, in a con¬ 
temptuous sense. 

To Cly'stErize.# r. n. [old Fr. rlys/eriscr.] To 
apply 8 clyster. Cot grave and S/ienvootl. 

Cly'sterwise.# adv. In the manner of a clyster. 

Grant an entire efficacy to this balsainick liquor, thus 
ctystcrwisc iniiuittcd into the intestines. 

GrenihUI, Art of Embalming, p. 27.5. 

To COACE'ltVATE.'f- v. a. [ concerto, Latin.] To 
heap up together.] 

The collocation of the spirits in bodies, whether the spirits 
be coacervate or diffused. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

If you could pry into niy memory, you should discover 
there a huge inaga/inc of your favours you have been pleased 
to do me, present and absent, safely stored up and coacervated, 
to preserve them from mouldering away in oblivion. 

Howell, Ldt. i. i. 

Co ack n v a'ti o n. n.s. [old L’r. coacervation.'} The 
act of heaping, or state of being hea|>ed together. 

The fixing of it is the equal spreading of the tangible parts, 
and the close coacn ration of them. Jiacon, Hal. Hut. 

COACH.'!" n. s.,. [cache, Fr. kotexy , among tli j 
Hungarians, by whom this vehicle is said to have 
been invented. Minslieu. Formerly written coch, 
see Coachmakeu ; and, soon after its general use 
in this country, called quitch. “ He kept his 
roach, which was rare in those days, [in the time 
of queen Elizabeth ;] they then vulgarly called it a 
quitch Aubrey’s relation of Dr. Aubrey, Anccd. 
ii. 219.' Burton seems to distinguish the roach from 
a caroche. “ They shall have gowns, tires, jewels, 
coaches , and caroches.” Anat. of Mol. p. yoc. See 
CXuoche.] A carriage of pleasure or state, dis¬ 
tinguished from a chariot by having, scats fronting 
each other. “ 

Basilius attended for her in a coach, to carry her abroad to 
ice some sports. Sidney. 

A. better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a couch and six. Pope. 
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Suppose that last week mysyfick wa» withiu an inch of yvor- 
tnrning iu-a smooth even way, and drawn by very gentfe 
horses. Suift. 

To Coach."!* v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To carry in a coach. 

r , When I run. 

Hide, sail, sun coach’d, know I how far I have gone; 

And my mind’s motion not ? , It. Joiuon, Underwoods. 

The needy poet sticks to all lie meets. 

Com lid, carted, trod upon; now loose, *®w fast. 

And carryM off' in some Hog’s tail at last. . . Pope. 

2. To draw together, as horses harncssecLto a coach. 

For wit, ye may be coach'd together. 

Every IVoman in her Humour, 1609. 

CVaciibox. v. s. [coach a^d lor.] The seat- on 
which the driver of tlie coach sits. 

Her father laid two coaeluncn: when one was ill the coach- 
ho.r, if the coach su ling but the least to one side, she used to 
shriek. Arhuthnot, Hist, of J. Bull. 

CVachfuc.* tt. s. [from coach and full.'] A coach 
filled witli persons. 

Under the first are comprehended all those who arc carried 
down in emu/fu/s to Westminster Hull. 

< Addison , Sped. No. 11. 

CoAcii-jiiriK , n. s. Money paid for the use of a 
hired coacli. 

You exclaim as loud as those that house. 

For scraps and coach-hire, a young noble’s plays. liryden. 

My expellees in coach-hire make no smalt article. Spectator. 

Coach-HORSE.# n.s. [ coach and horse.'] A horse 
designed principally for drawing a coach.] 

They drevv together like roach-horses. 

Narrative of the King's Entertainment, 160.1. 

’Tix the swaggering coach-horse Anaiiles, that draws with 
him there. Jl. Jouson, Cynthia’s Bevel*. 

Coach-house, it. s. [conch and house.] The house 
in which the coach is kept from the weather. 

Let him lie in the stable or the coach-house. Swift. 

Co'ACHJTAKku.'f* n. s. [coach and maker. Formerly 
coar/nvrighf. “ Our only and true .Salomon, who 
hath devised and built this coch by liis trusty and 
faithful corhwngh/s and carpenters.” Harmar, Tr. 
of Beza’s Serin, p. 364.] The artificer whose 
trade is to make coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joyner. Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Time out of mind, the fairies coach-makers. Shakspcare. 

Take rare of your wheels : get a new sett bought, pud pro¬ 
bably the coach-maker will consider you. Swift. 

Co'achman.^' n. s. [from coach and man. - The old 
word was coacher. “ His coche was pluekt in 
pieces by evil cockers.'’ Harmar, Tr. of Beza’s 
Scrm. p- 3 75-3 The driver of a coach. 

*Thy nags, the leannest things alive, 

Siyppry hard thon lov’st to drive j Jjftr , 

I heard thy anxious coachman say. 

It cost thee more in whips than hay. Prior. 

She commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chariot 
near the body of her king. South. 

Coachmanship.# «. s. [from coachman .] The 

skill of a coachman. 

In two or three years he acquired the usual advantage* of 
this sort of education, such us the arts of sporting, billiards, 
and coachmanship. Jcnyns. 

( To COA'CT.'J* v. n. [from con and act.] To act 
together; to act in concert. Not used. 

But if I tell how these two did coact. 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? Shakspcare^ 

CWcted.# part. adj. [Lut, coactusi] Forced, 
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Speak to him, fellow, speak to him. I'll have none of this 
coacted, unnatural dumbness in my house, in a family where I 
govern. B, Jonion, Epicocne. 

CoA.'cTioN.'f' n. s. [okl Fr. coaction.] Compulsion; 
force, either restraining or impelling. 

Christ left all men in liberty to marry, if they list j forbidding 
all men fjrmely to make any'law of enaction or if separation, 
where God hath set fredome in marriage.* 

Bale, Acts of fine. Votaries, (I?6o.) f. l6. 

Fecde the flockcatif Christ, as much as in you lycth; not 
taking care thereof by coaction, buff willingly. 

Wnotion's Christian Manucll, (1576,) D. ii. 

All outward coaction is contrary to the nature of liberty. 

Burnet on the Articles, Art. 17. 

His services not flowing naturally from propensity and in¬ 
clination, but being drawn end forced from him by terrour and 
enaction. Smith, Serm. ii. 53. 

It had the passions in perfect subjection; and though its 
command over them was persuasive and political, yet it had 
the force of coaction, and despotical. • South. 

CoA / CTtVE.'f~ adj. [from enact.'] * 

1. Having the force of restraining or impelling; com- 1 

pulsory; restrictive. • 

The Levitical priests in the old law, never arrogated unto 
themselves any temporal or coaclivc power. Ralegh. 

They do all intend coaclivc jurisdiction in the exteriour 
court of the church, tip. Bramhatl, Schismc fiuarded, p. 136. 

There may be considered in them the power of jurisdiction; 
in foro externo, and coaclivc. Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 61 *. 

2 . Acting in concurrence. Obsolete. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal thou coaclivc art. Shakspeare. 

Coa'ctively.# adv. [from coactive.] In a com¬ 
pulsory or restrictive* manner. 

All legislative, judiciary, and dispensativc power, coactiocly, 
in the exteriour court of the church over English subjects. 

Bp. Bramhatl, Schism Guarded, p. 177. 

Coadju'ment. 11. [from con and adjnmcntuin, Lat.] 
Mutual assistance. Diet. 

Coadju'tant. adj. [from con and adjuto.] Helping; 
co-operating. 

Thracius coadjutor!, and the roar 
Of fierce Euroelydon. Philips. 

CoAD.ru / TOR.'j~ 11. .1. [old Fr. coadjutcur.] 

1. A fellow-helper; an assistant; an associate: one 
engaged in the assistance of another. 

I should not succeed in a project, whefeof T have had no 
hint from my predecessors the poets, or their seconds or coad¬ 
jutors the cn ticks. Dryden. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth's Dispensary. 

A gownman of a different make. 

Whom Pallas, once Vanessa’s tutor. 

Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2 . [In the canon law.] One who is eiypoweml or 

T ainted to perform the duties of another. 

bishop that is unprofitable to his diocese ought to be de¬ 
posed, antlno coadjutor assigned him. Ayliffs. 

Valerius profited Augustine in his life-time to be de^micd 
bishop of Hippo, and, to be joined fellow-bishop with himself, 
though it was flatly against the canons. For a coadjuUmc 0111- 
juonly proves an liinderer; and, by his envious clashing, dptli 
often tug his partner’s grave with whom he is joined. 

Fuller, Hoty Stale, p. 27;. 

I find a learned aiid late canonist has very much about coad¬ 
jutors; but it is for coadjutors to archdeacons, and dignified 
men, below the order of bihhops. Bp. Barlow, Remains, p.iOo. 
Coadju'tkix.^ u. s. [from coadjutor.] She who is a 
fellow-helper. 

She is admirably qualified to be his companion, confidant, 
counsellor, and eoadjutrLr. Smollett. , 

Coadju'vancy. n. s. [from con and adjitva, Lat.] 
Help; concurrent help; contribution of help co¬ 
operation. 

Crystal is n mineral body, in the difference of stones, mnde 
of a fentous percolation 01 ctu tl^ drawn from the most pure 
VOX.. I. 


’ and limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldness of the earth, 
60iue concurrence, and coadjuvatuy, but not immediate deter¬ 
mination and efficiency. • Brount f Vulg. Err. 

Coaduni'tion. n s. [from con, ad, unitio, Lat] The 
conjunction of different substances into one mass. 

Bodies seem,to have an intrinsick principle of, or corruption 
from the coadunitionof particles endued with contrary qualities. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Co ao venturer.* n. s. [from con and adventurer .] A 
fellow-adventurer., 

There is a worthy captain in this town, who was ewnf- 
venturer in that expedition.' Howell, Lett. ii. 61. 

To Coaffo'rEst.# v. a. [from con and afforest.] To 
' convert ground into forest. 

Henry Fitz-Emprcssc (viz. the second) did coafforcst much 
land, which continued all his reign, though much complained 
of. , Howell, Lett. iv. 16. 

Unfortunate Druina, and all Tier coafforestcd territories. 

( Ibid. iv. aj. 

Coa'gent.* n. s. [con andsogenf. y. An associate; 

one co-operating with another. 

Your doom is then • 

To marry thfs consent of your mischiefs. 

Bcaum. and FI. Knight if Malta. 
To COAGME'NT.-f- v.*a. [old Fr. coaugmmter, from 
con and agmen, Lat] To congregate or t\eap to¬ 
gether. I have only found the participle in use. 

Had the world been iwagmeyfedfram that supposed fortuitous 
jumble, this hypothesis had been tolerable. GlanviUe. 

Coagmenta'tion. «. s. [from coagment.] Collection, 
or coacervation into one mass; union; conjunction. 

The third is the skin and coat, which rests in the well join¬ 
ing, cementing, and coagmenlation of words; when as it is 
smooth, gentle, and sweet, &c. B.Jonson, Discoveries. 

Coa'iiueable. adj. [from coagulate.] That which is 
capable of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with rain¬ 
water, the liquor wili then extract a fine and transparent sub¬ 
stance, cnagulable into vitriol. Boyle. 

To COA'GULATE. r>. a. [coagulo, Lat.] To force 
into concretions; as, by the affusion of some other 
substance, to turn milk. 

Roasted in wrath and fire. 

And thus o’ersized with coagulate gore. Shakspeare. 

• Vivification ever consisted! in spirits attenuate, which the 

cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated masses, in some 
springs. _ Woodward, Hat. Hist. 

Thu milk in the stomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runnet, is again dissolved and rendered fluid by the gall in 
the duoflenum. Arbuthnut. 

To CoVct’LATE. v. n. To run into concretions, or 
congelations. 

• Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part spirit of 

wine, and two parts itrtlk, coagulateth little, but imngleiii, ami 
the spirit swims not above. Hama. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitish body, al¬ 
most like butter. Boyle. 

CoAGiLA , TioN.'f“ it. s. [old Fr. coagulation.] 

1. Concretion; congelation; the act of coagulating; 
the state of being coagulated. 

From insensible attractions of most minute particles at the 
smallest distance, are derived cohesion, dissolution, coagulation, 
animal secretion, fermentation, and all chemical operations. 

• Bp. Bcrkcly, Siris, $ *36. 

2. The hotly formed by coagulation. 

As the substance of coagulations h not merely saline, nothing 
dissolves them but vvftut penetrates and relaxes at the saptc 
time. Arbuthnot. 

Coa'gulativJ. adj. [from coagulate.] That which 
has the power of causing concretion, or coagula¬ 
tion. 

4 * 
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To manifest the coagulation power, we have sometimes in a 
minute arrested the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a 
curdled substance, only by dexterously mingling with it a few 
drops of good oil of vitriol. Boyle, 

Coa'oclator. n. s. [from coagulate."] That which 
causes coagulation. 

Coagulator j of the humours are those things which expel the 

* most fluid parts, as in the case of incrassating, or thickening; 
and by those things which suck up some of the fluid parts, as 
absorbents.. w Arbuthnot. 

Coak. n. s. See Coke. 

COAL.-f- n. s. [col, Sax. kid, Qcrm. hole, Dut. foil, 
Danish .3 

1. The common fossil fewd. 

Coal is a black, sulphurous, inflammatory matter, 
dug out of the earth, serving for tewcl, common in 
Europe, though the English coal is of most repute. 
One species of pit coal is called canncl, or canole 
coal, which is found in' the northern counties; hard, 
glossy and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual bla^e ’till it be 
burnt out. ' * Chambers. 

Coals arc solid, dry, opuke, inflammable sub¬ 
stances, found in large strata, splitting horizontally 
more easily tliau in any other direction; of a glossy 
hue, soft and frilble, nqt fusible, but easily inflam¬ 
mable, and leaving a large residuum of ashes. 

Hill on Fossils. 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own consent; 

As coals to ashes, when the spirit’s spent. Denham. 

We shall meet with the same mineral lodged in coats, that 
elsewhere \w found in marie. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

2. The cinder of scorched wood; charcoal. 

Whatsoever doth so alter a body, as it returnclh not again 
to that it was, may be called altcrutio major; as when cheese is 
made of curds, or coats of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 

3. Fire; anything inilahied or ignited. 

Y01. are no surer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstones in the sun. Shakspcarc. 

Yon have blown this coal betwixt my lord and inc. 

Shakspcarc. 

The rage of jealousy then fir’d his soul. 

And his faeo kindled like a burning coal. Dri/den. 

4 . To rail over l he cauls. An expression, not yetdis¬ 

used, signifying to call to a severe account; in 
allusion perhaps to the ancient ordeal of the burn¬ 
ing ploughshare. 

To Coai. v. «. [from the noun.] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and cost, in buying the wood for this 
service, felling, fraihing, and piling it, to he burnt; in fetching 
the tame when it is coaled, through such fur, foul, ami etunber- 
«omc ways. Canto, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Charcoal of roots, coaled into great pieces, lasts longer than 
ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 

2. To delineate wdth a coal. 

Marvailing, he coated out rhimes upon the wall, near to the 
picture. t Camden. 

Coal-black, adj. [ coal and black.] Black in the 
highest degree; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling stew. 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, _ 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy smoak. Spenser, F. Q. 

Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from fuliginous 
efflorcsceneies, and complectional tinctures. Brown. 

Coal-black his colour, W like jet it shone; 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. I Dryden. 

Coal-box. m. *, [corf and box.] A box to carry coals 
to the fire. 
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Leave a pail of dirty water, it coal-box, a bottle, a broom, and 
such other unsightly things. Swift. 

Coal-fish. n. s. [asellus niger.] A species of beard¬ 
less gadus. 

Uoal-house.# «. s. [from coal and house.] A place 
to put coals in. 

Bonner’s conscience made his palace a coat-house, and a dun¬ 
geon. c Junius, Sin Stigmatized, p; 81s. 

Coal-mine. n. s. [from coal and mine.] A mine in 
which coals are dug; a coal-pit. 

Springs injure land, tnat flow from coal-mines. Mortimer. 
Coal-mine it.# n. s. [from coal and mine.] One 
who works in a coal mine. 

Like coalminers alvout a line, when the candles burning blue 
tell the damp cometh, thej will fasten upon the bait, 

Junius, Sin Slight, p. 295, 
Coal-pit. n. s. [from coal and pit.] A pit made in 
the cart'n, generally to a great depth, tor digging 
couls. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the sinking of a coal¬ 
pit. Woodward. 

Coal-ship.# m. s. [from coal and ship.] A ship 
that carries coals; what is now termed a collier. 

. The pirate never spends his shot upon coal-ships, but lets fly 
at the rich mr reliant. Junius, Sin Stigm. p.389. 

Coal-stone, n. s. [coal and slotfe.] A sort of canncl 
coal. See Coal. 

Coal-stone flames easily, and burns freely; but holds and en¬ 
dures the fire much longer than coal. Woodward. 

CoAL-woifK. 11. s. [coal and wil.] A coalery; a 
place where coals are found. 

There is a vast treasure in the old English, from whence 
authors may draw constant supplies; ns our officers make their 
surest remits from the coal-works and the mines. Felton. 

(Valery, n. s. [from coal.] A place where coals 
are dug. 

Two fine stalactita; were found hanging from a black stone, 
at a deserted vault in Ben vs ell coalery. Woodward. 

To COALF'SCE.'f' i>. n. [old IT. coalescer, coalcsco, 
Latin ] 

1 . To unite in masses by a spontaneous approximation 
to each other. 

When vapours are raised, they hinder not the transparency 
of the air, being divided into parts too small to cause any re¬ 
flection in their superficies; but when they begin to coalesce, 
and constitute globules, those globules become of ti convenient 
size to reflect some colours. Newton. 

2 . To grow together; to join. ■■■:' 

Coai.e'sct.nce.'I' n. s. [from cualetce.] The act of 

coalescing; concretion; union. 

That he tjhould not be aware of the future coalescence of 
these'bodies into one. Glanville, Pre-exist, of Souls, eh. 2. 
But in the second consideration it is symptoma morbi, nrmpc 
, solnttc unitatis, when by reason of the breaking of the Golden 
Bowl, and shrinking up into itself) there immediately follows a 
mUcsccnsc of all the vessels thereof. % 

* Smith, 1 ‘oettmlurc of Old Age, p. 224. 

from these inodes of natural coalescence aribes the gram¬ 
matical regimen of the verb by its nominative, of the accusative 
by its verb. Harris, Hermes, it. J. 3. 

Coalition. «. s. [from coalcsco ^ coalitum, Latin.} 
Union in one mass or body; conjunction of separate 
parts in one whole. • 

The world's a mass of heterogewous consistencies, and every 
part thereof a coalition of distinguishable varieties. Glanville. 

In the first coalition of a people, thair prospect is not great: 
they provide laws for their present exigence. Hale. 

’Tis necessary that these squandered atoms should convene 
and unite into great masses; without such a coalitum the chaos 
must have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or undent hallow’d Dee. Milton, Vac. E, 
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Coapta'tion. n. s. [from eon and aplo t Lat.] The 
adjustment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the cjliaJ, the bell is 
struck, and the other actions belonging to the engine are per¬ 
formed by virtue of the size, shape, bigness, and coaptation of 
the several parts. Boyh. 

The same method makes both prose and vttse beautiful, 
which consists in the .judicious cooplatiSn and ranging of the 
Words. * Broome. 

To COA'ltCT.'fc 7 «• \coarcto, Latin; coarcter. 

To COA'RCTATE. 5 old Ft.] 

i. To straighten; to confine into a narrow compass. 

Rancour coarrtcd, and long detained in a narrow roomc, at 
the last brasteth out with intolerable violence, mid bringeth all 
to confusion. Sir T. F.lgot, Gov. fol. 6. 

The wind finding the room *in the form of a trunk, and 
coarrtdtfd therein, forced the stones of the window like pellets, 
clean through it. Bacon. 

а. To contract power; to restrain. • 

If a man coarcts himself to die extArmity of an act, he must 
blame and impute it to himself that he has thus coarcted or , 
straightened himself so far. m * Aylijfc. 

Coarcta'tion.'J* n. s. [from coarcl; old Fr. coartacion.] 

1. Confinement; restraint to a narrow space. 

The greatest winds, if they have no coaptation, or blow not 
hollow, give an intcriour sound. Bacofl. 

2. Contraction of any space. 

Straighten the artery never so much, provided the sides of 
it do not meet, the vessel will continue to beat below, or be¬ 
yond the coarctation. Hay. 

3. Restraint of liberty. t • 

Election is opposed not only to coaction, but also to coarcta¬ 
tion, or determination to,one. Bp. Bramhall. 

COARSE.*}* ad/. [The Goth, kaurids, heavy, de¬ 
pressed, seems akin to this word. “ kauridai slejia, 
they were heavy with sleep,” St. Luke, ix. 32.] 

j. Not refined; not separated from impurities or baser 
parts. 

I feel 

Of what coarse metal ye are molded. , Shaktpcarc. 

1. Not soft or fine; used of cloth, of which the 
threads are large. 

In cloth is to be considered wool, the maftcr of it, whether 
it be civarsr or fine. Scott’s Essay on Drapiru, (ifiyy) p. 5. 

3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 

Those who have been polished in France, make use of the 
most coarse uncivilized words in our language, and utter them¬ 
selves often in such,* manner as n clown would blush to hear. 

-'W'.< Addison, Spcct. No. 119. 

4. Gross; not delicate. 

’Tis not the coarser tye of human law j 

That hinds their peace. Thomson, Swing. 

5. Inelegant; rude; unpolished. * '* 

Praise of Virgil is against myself, for presuming to copy, in 
my coarse English, hisb eautiful exjircssions. Drydci ;. 

б . Not nicely expert; unfinished by art or education. 

Practical rulds may be useful to such as are remote fronfad- 1 
vice, and to coarse practitioners, which they are obliged to 
make use of. Arbuthnot on Alimtyts. 

7. Mean ; not nice; not elegant; vile. 

Ill consort, and a coarse perfume. 

Disgrace the dclicaoy of a feast. Roscommon. 

A course and useless dunghill weed. 

Fix’d to one spot, tQ. rot just us it grows. Otway, Orphan. 

From this coarse mixtuifl of terrestrial ports, 

Desire and fear by turns possess their hearts. Drydci 1,Virg. 

Co'AESBtY.-f" adv. [from course .] 

1. Without fineness; without refinement. » 

2. Meanly; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarsely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. 

• • Broum, Vnlg, E>r. 

3. Rudely; not civilly. 


The good cannot be too much heuettMtf, (lor the bad to* 
coarsely used. Dryden, Fab. PrcJ. 

4. Inelegantly. • 

Be pleased to accept the rudiments of Virgil's poetry, 
coarsely translated; but which yet retains some beauties of the 
author. Dryden, Virg. Ded. 

5. Not delicately; grossly. 

There is a gentleman, that serves the count, • • 

Reports but coarsely of her. Shakspeare, All’s Wed. 

Co'arseness. n. s. [from co/trse.] 

1. Impurity; unrefined state. 

First know the materials whereof the glass is made; then 
consider what the reasdfn is of the coarseness or dcaracBs. 

# Bacon, Essays. 

2. Roughness; want of fineness. 

3. Grossness; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coarseness of the illustration) as dogs in 
couples, shyuld he of the same size. L'Estrange. 

4. Roughness; rudeness of manners. 

A base wild olive he remains: 

The shrub the coarseness of the clown retains. Garth. 

5. Meanness; want of nicety; 

Consider thp penuriousness of the Hollanders, the coarseness 
of their foodrand raiment, and their little indulgences of plea¬ 
sure. • Addison on the war. 

To C&assu'me.# v. a. [from con and assume.'] To 
take upon one’s self. 

Was it not enough tji assume our ntEturc, and the properties 
belonging to that nature, and tlu; actions arising from those 
properties, but thou must coassumc the weaknesses of nature, 
of properties, of actions ? 

Walsall, Life and Death of Chrisl,{ibl$,) 3 .6. b. 

COAST.*}* n. s. [coste, Fr. costa , Lat] 

1 . The edge or margin of the land next the sea; the 
shore. It is not used for the hanks of less waters. 

He sees in English ships the Holland coast. Dryden. 

2 . The border, limit, or frontier of a country. This 
meaning is given in our ancient lexicography; and 
what our present version of I he N. Test renders 
coasts, WiclifTe renders countries or ends. This 
senseis unnoticed by Dr. Johnson. 

The four coasts and quarters of the world. Hntoct. 

Ilcrod —slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, anil 
t in all the coasts thereof. St. Matt. ii. 16. 

The Jews — raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas 
and expelled them out of their coasts. Ads, xiii, jo. 

3. It seems to he taken by Newton for side, like the 
French coste. It was likewise so used by Bacon. 
And \j;c still use the expression of a coast of mutton. 

The south-east is found to be better for rijtening of trees 
than the south-west; though the south-west be the hottest 
roast. _ Bacon. 

* Some kind of virtue, lodged in some sides of the crystal, in- 

elines and bends the rays towards the roast, of unusual refrac¬ 
tion ; otherwise the rays would not, be refracted towards that 
coast rather than any other coast, both at their incidence and 
at their emergence, so ns to emerge by a contrary situation of 
tbeemut. A ’talon, Opt. 

4. The Coast is clear. A proverbial expression. The 
danger is over;, the enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and seeing that the coast was clear, Zehnaue dis¬ 
missed Musidorus. , • * Sidney. 

The royal spy, when now the coast was clear, 

Sought not the garden, hut retired unseen. Dryden. 

To Coast.- f- v. n. [old Fr. costoyer, old Eng. cOstay, 
Ch.] , 

1 . To sail close by the coast; to sail within sight of land. 

But steer my vessel with a steady hand, 

• And coast nlofg the shore, in sight of land. Dtyden, Virgil. 

The ancieijs coasted only in their navigation, seldom taking 
the open sea. Arbuthnot on Coins 

2. To approach; to draw near. See To Accost. 

4 r 2 
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Where toward* me a sorry wight did coart. 

Spenser, Daphnaida. 

And all in baste shecoufcM to the cry. 

Shakspeare, Fen. and Adonis. 

To CoA8T."f' v. a. » 

1. To sail by; to sail near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not kinowing the com- 
i pass, was fain to coast that shore. Brown, FuJg, ICn-. 

The greatest entertainment wc found in coastiug it, were the 
several prospects of woods, vineyards, meadows,and corn fields, 
which lie on'the borders of it. Addison on Italy. 

2. To keep close to; to purgue. 

William Douglas still coastedThaJInglisiiincii, doing them 
what damage he might. Hotinskeds Citron. iii. ,15 s. 

We’ll gallon to Segovia, 

And if we light of no news there, hear nothing; 

We’ll e’en turn fairly home, and const the other side. 

ltcaum. and Ft. The Pilgrim. 
My lord is coasted one way, t 
My father, though his hurts forbad his travel. 

Hath took another. L Jtcauiu. uiul FI. Lover's Progress. 

Co'astkk. n. s. [from coast.] He that sails near the 
shore. , 

In our small skiff wc must not launch too fty; 

We here but coasters, not discoverers are. 4 '' ; ' Drydcn. 


COAT.'f" n. s. [coltc, Fr. cotta, Ital. Dr. Johnson 
says. To these may be added the Germ, cuil, pro¬ 
bably from the Celt, kutten, to cover; Goth. hot. 
The Armorick cod is a.garment which covers the 
breast. The Lat. coda is termed a coat: “ Inte¬ 
rior tunica coda vocatur,” Poggii Fuccthe, p. 462. 
Low Lat. cota and cotta. V. Du Cange.] 

1. The upper garment. 

He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 
coat was live thousand shekels of brass. 1 Sam. xvi. 5. 

The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 
said, This have we found; know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no. Genesis, xxxvii. 30. 

2. Petticoat; the habit’ of a boy in his infancy; the 
lower part of a woman’s dress. 

A friend’s younger son, a child in coats, was not easily 
brought to his book. Locke. 

3. The habit or vesture, as demonstrative of the office. 

For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excuseable, 
because many of his coat, in those times, are not only martial 
directors, but commanders. Howell, Vocal Forest. 

Men of his coat should he minding their prayers, 

And not among ladies to give themselves airs. Swift. 

4. The hair or fur of a beast; the covering of any 
anitnal. So a hawk of the first coat, two years old. 

. , He clad 

Their nakedness with skins of beasts; or slain, 

Or, os the snake, with youthful coat repaid; 

And thought not mpth to clothe hit enemies. Milton, P. I.. 

Give your horse some powder of brimstone in his oats, ami 
it will make his coal lie fine. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

You have given us milk 
In luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 
Against the winter’s cold. Thomson, Spring. 

j. Any tegument; tunick; or covering. 

The eye is defended with four coats or skins. Peacham. 

The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating in 
the braittvAheir teguments terminating in the coats of the eye. 

• v Herham, Physico-Thcol, 

Amber is a nodule, invested with a coat, called rock-amber. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

6. That on which the ensigns armorial arc portrayed, 
[allied to the Gr. <txi}toj, a shield.] 

The herald of love’s mighty kmc, 

In whose coat armour richly are display’d 

AU sorts of flowers the which on earth do spring. Spenser, 

Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your orms;( 

Of England’s coat one half it cut away. 

hakspeare, Hen. FJ, P. t. 


Those other glorious notes, 

Inscribed id touch, or marble, or ihoeoats 
Painted or carv’d upon (iff great men’s tombs, , 

Or in their windows, do but prove the wombs 

That bred them graves. B.Jonson, Forest , 

n At each trumpet was a banner hound. 

Which, waving in the wind, display’d at large 

Their master's coa* of iff ms and knightly eharge. Dryden. 

7. A card, culled rightly a coot-card, and corruptly 
a court-card. Sec* Coat-card. ^ 

Some may be coals, as ; n the cards. B, Jtmsm, New Inn. 
O, 0not.ho, how is't ? here’s a trick of discarded cords of us! 
We were rank’d with coats, as long as old master lived. 

Massinger, Old Law. 

To CoA’r.'f' v.a. [from the noun.] To cover; to in¬ 
vest ; to overspread; ns, to coat a retort ; to coat a 
ceiling. 

The ill man rides through all confidently; he is roofed and 
hooted for it. B. Jonson,Discoveries'. 

A victor he, from the deep phalanx pierc’d 
Of iron-coated Macedon. Thomson, Liberty, iii. 261. 

Coat-cArji.# n. s. This expression is taken from the 
dress or coat, in which the king, queen, and knave, 
principal cards, are represented; and not from court, 
as it has often been pretended. See 7th sense of 
Coat. 

Mad. We call’d him a coat-card 
O’ the last order. 

Pen.jun. What’s that? a knave? 

Mad. .Some readings have it so; my manuscript 
Doth speak it varlct. B. Jonson, Slaplc of News. 

To COAX.'f* v. a. [B. Jonson writes it cokes. It 
may be a corruption of our word cock or cocker. 
But bishop Kennet and Lye think it formed from 
cog, a boat; whence cogciuncs, and cociones ; mid 
so applying the custom of sailors begging money by* 
pretences of shipwreck and other losses to coaxing 
or ’wheedling men out of their charity. This will 
hardly be received. Lye applies the same to the 
verb Cog. Coaxation has been adopted from the 
sound or usage of many words. To coax is in¬ 
deed to employ, in low language, much croaking. 
The Lat. coaxn, and the old Fr. coaxn is, to croak 
like a frog; and in imitation of this word, derived 
from Aristophanes’s chorus of frogs chanting xoa£, 
xoaf, Fcatley has coined coaxation, which however 
lie uses ambiguously, or at least contemptuously. 
“ Now that I have set up a light on the banks, and 
clearly discovered both them [the Anabaptists] and 
their errours; I hope wc shall see no more of their 
frcg-galliirds, nor hear of their harsh croaking and 
coaxation either in the pulpit or the press.” Feat- 
ley, Dippers Dipt, p. 227.] To wheedle; to flat¬ 
ter ; to humour. A low word. 

'The nurse had changed her note; she was nursling and 
coaxing tile child; that’s a good dear, says she. L’Estrange. 

I coax! I wheedle! I’m above it. ' • Farquhar, Bee. Officer. 

Coax.# n. s. [from the verb.] A dupe. 

Go! you’re a brainless coax, a toy, a fop. 

Bcaum. and FI. If if at sev. Weapons. 
Why, we will make a cokes of this wise master, 

We will, my mistress, an absolute^ine cedes, 

And mock, to air, all the deep diligences 
Of such a solemn and effectual ass. 

B. Jonson, The Devil is an Ass. 

.* Coaxa'tion.# ». s. [from coax.] The art of coaxing, 
or flattering for any particular purpose; See 'To 
Coax. 

Co'axsr. n. s. [from the verb.] A wheedler; a 
flatterer. 
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Cob. A word often used* in the composition of low 
terms; corrupted.from cOjflfSax. hapf% Germ, the 
head or top. 

CoB.'f* n. t. 

i. A sort of sea fowl, called also sea-cob; the sea-mew* 

• Phillips. 

a. In some provinces, and probably in old language, 
a spider; whence cobweb. [Dutch, rob, a spider.] 

3. A horse not •castrated. In. our northern dialect, 
cob is a testicle, 

4. A coin, So calfef perhaps from its roundness: so 
cob-nut, a corruption of the >Sax. cop, a head- 

He then drew out a large leathern hug, and poured out the 

content*, which-were silver eo 4 r,»upon the table. 

, Sheridan s Life of Sunfl, J 1. 

Co'balt. n. s. A marcasite frequent in Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with arscnick; 
contains copper and some silver, Being sublimed, 
the flores arc of 11 blue colour: these German mi- • 
ncralists call zaffir. * Woodward. 

Coball is a dense, compact, and ponderous mine¬ 
ral, very bright and shining, and fiuch resembling 
some of the antimonial ores. It is jfpund in Ger¬ 
many, Saxony, Bohemia, and England; but ours 
is a poor kind. Prom cobalt are produced the three 
sorts of arscnick, white, yellow, and red; as also 
zafTrc and smalt. Hill on fossils. 

To CO BBLE, v. a. [ kohler , Danish.] • 

1. To mend any thing coarsely; used generally of shoes. 

If you be out, Mr, I can mend you. — Why, sir, cobble you. 

1 Shakspearc, Jut. Cots. 

They ’11 sit by th’ fire, and presume to know 
What’s done i’th’ capitol; making parties strong, 

And feeble such as stand not in their liking, 

Below their cobbled shoes. Shakspearc, Cora,I. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 
trade, have raised themselves from cobbling to fluxing, 

• IS Estrange. 

1 . To do or make any thing clumsily, or unhandily. 
Reject the nauseous praises of the times; 

Give thy base poets buck tlicir cobbled rliimes. Drydrn. 

Is it not n firmer foundation for contentment and tranquil¬ 
lity, to believe that all things were at first created, and are 
since continually ordered and disposed for the bebt, aud that 
principally for the benefit aud pleasure of man; than that the 
whole universe is mere bungling and blundering;—nothing 
effected for any purpose or design, but all ill favourcdly cobbled 
and jumbled together ? Bentley, Serm. t. 

Co bble, hr Co'ble.# ri.s. 

1. A fishing boat. [Sax. cuople.] 

Every day the cobles, or little fishing boa**, are drawn on 
shore .' Pennant. 

2. A pebble; still used in this sense, in the north of 
England. “ As hard as a cobble.” 

Tncir hands shook swords, their slings held cobbles round. 

Fairfax, Tasso, xx. 29. 

Co'bbieh. ». s. [from cobble .] , 

1, A mender of old shoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the east¬ 
ring vote for the life of a criminal. Addison on Italy. 

a. A clumsy workman in general. 

..What trade are you ?— 

Truly sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, as you 
would say, a cobbler. Shakspearc, Julius Osar. 

In a kind of proverbial sense, any mean person. 

3 Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy » 

Of doing ill, by virtue oi that race; 

As if what we esteem in cobblers base. 

Would the high family of Brutus grace ? Drytten, Juv. 

Co'acoiM.# »■ s. Large round coals. North. 

Qrose. 
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Co'nmofts. it. s. [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob 
at the tipper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; os spits, ranges, cobirons. 
and pots. Bacon, Pht/s. Rem. 

Co'bisIiop. 11. s. [con and bishop.] A coadjutaqt bishop. 
Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made use of Austin as 
ucobishup, for the benefit of the church of Ilippd. Aytiffe, 

Co'bloaf.# w. .v. A crusty unevcu loaf. North. 
Shakspearc applies the word contemptuously ,to 
personal appearance, where Ajax calls Thersites 
“ a cobloaf,” Tr. and Cressida. A corruption of 
cop ; a loaf with a large head. 

Cobnut.*}- n.s*. [cob and nut.] 

1. A boy’s game; the conquering nut. 

2. A large nut; what some now call the nut of the 

Barcelona liazle, and what was formerly “ the 
name of a walnut.” Barret. 

Cobo'b.# n. s. See CaboB. 

Co'bstones.# n. s. Large stones. North. Grose. 
Co'bswan.*}* n. s. [cob, and swan.] * The head or 
leading swan* Dr. Johnson says. I should rather 
suppose the male swsSi. See Cob. 

• I’m not taken 

With a robswan, or a high-mounting bull, • 

A< foolish Leda ttnd Europn were. , B. Jenson, Catiline. 

Co'bweb.-}* si. s. [ko/noebf Dutch; atxep-coppa, Sax. 
alter-cop, Cuntb. the spider’s web.] 

1. The web or net of a spider: from cob, a spider. 
[See Cob.] 

The luckless Clarion, 

With violent swift flight, forth carried 
Into the cursed cobweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final oveithrow. Spenser . 

Is supper ready, the house trimpied, rushes strewed, and 
cobwebs swept? Shakspearc, Taming of the Shrew. 

The spider in the house of it,burgher, fell presently to her 
net-work of drawing cobwebs up and down. I.'Estrange. 

2 . Any snare, or trap; implying insidiousness and 
weakness. 

For he a rope of sand could twist, 

As tough as learned Sorbonist; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for scull 
■ That’s empty, when the moon is full. Hudibras. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies; but let 
wasps and hornets break through. Swift, 

Co’bweb.# adj. This word is often used adjcctively, 
both simply and figuratively, denoting any thing 
fine, -slight, or flimsy; whence the application of it 
to latent, a fashionable article of female dress in 
elder times. In Norfolk, a cobweb morning is a 
• misty morning. 1 

Break through sudli tender cobweb niceties. 

That oft entangle these blind buzzing flics. 

Afore, Philos. Portns, p.319. 
Item, a charm surrounding fearfully 
Your partic-pcr-pale picture one half drawn 
I11 solemn cyprus, th’ other cobweb lawn. B. Jonson, Epig. 

The worst are good enough tor such a trifle, 

Such a proud pie re of cobweb laum. 

Ben am. and FI. Scornful Lady. 
Chronology at best is but a nob web law, and he broke t h rough 
it with his weight. Dry den. 

Opinion’s feeble coverings, and the veil 
Spun flora the cobweb fashion of the times 
To hide the feeling heart. Akcnside, Picas, of Tmag, B. 2. 
Co'bwebbed.# adj. [from ‘cobweb. Employed by 
one of our forgotten poets, and borrowed by 
Young.] , Covered with the webs of spiders. 

Who lovi) the golden mean, doth safely want - 
A cobwebb'd cot, and wrong* entail’d upoh ’t. 

Lovelact, Lveasta, Posth. ps?- 
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The cobwcbb’d cottage, with it* ragged wall 
Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me. Young, Night Th. r. 

Coca. Sec Cacao, and CofcoA. 

Cocci'fiehous. adj. [from xoxxos, and Jero f Lat.] 
A II plants or trees arc so called that have terries. 

* Q uincu, 

QO'CCULUS INDICUS.* [Lat.] A poisonous nar- 
cotick berry, known mostly now to poachers, who 
have got ja trick of intoxicating fish therewith, so 
as to take them out of the,water with their hands; 
for^which reason these berries are called baccee pis¬ 
catorial , fisher-berries. Chambers. 

Oo'ccyx.# n.s. [Lat. coccyx, the cuckoo.] in ana¬ 
tomy, a bone joined to the extremity of the os 
sacrum; so called, as some think, from its resem¬ 
blance to the beak of it cuckoo. 

r 

Go ciiineal. 71 . s. [ cochinilla, Span, a woodlouse.] 

An insect gathered upon the opuntia, and dried: 
from which a beautiful red colour is extracted. 

Hill. 

Co'chlearv. adj. [from cochlea, Lat a screw.] Screw- 
form ; in the form of a screw. 

That at St.Dennh, near Paris, hath wreatliy spirt,., and 
cochleary turnings about it, which agreeth with the description 
of die unicorn’s horn ,<u iElian. Brown, Ytdg. Err. 

Co'fcHX.EA'fKD. adj. [from cobhlea , Lat.] Of a screwed 
or turbinated form. 

_ Two nieces of stone, struck fortli of the cavity of the umbi¬ 
lici of shells, of the same sort with the foregoing : they are of 
a cochlealtd figure. lYomlward on Fowls. 

COCK.f n.s. [cocc, Saxon; coq , French; xdxxvt-, 
Gr. whence xoxxufa, to crow like a cock.] 

1. The male to the lien ; a doniestick fowl, remark¬ 
able for his gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cooks have great cuiubs agid spurs; liens, little or none. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

True cocks o’ tli’ pine, 

That never ask for what, or whom, they fight; 

But turn ’em out, and shew ’em but a toe, 

Cry liberty, and that’s a cause of quarrel. Dryden. 

The careful lien 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock. Thomson, Spring. 

2 . The male of any small birds. 

Calves and philosophers, type's and statesmen, cock sparrows 
and roquets, exactly resemble om. another in the formation of 
die pineal gland. Arbnlknot and Tope. 

3. The weathercock, that shews the dircctiori of the 
triad by turning. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes spout, 

’Till you Iiave drench’d our steeples, drown’d the rocks ! 

1 Shakspcarc. 

4. A spout to let out water at will, by turning the 
stop. Hie handle bad probably a cock on the 
top. Things that were contrived to turn seem 
anciently to have had that form, whatever was the 


reason. t 

When every room 

Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray’d with minstrelsy, 

1 have retir'd me to a wasteful cock. 

And set mine eyes .at flow. _ _ Shakspeare. 

It were good there were a little cock made in the; belly of 
the upper glass. ' Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Thus the small jett, whipli hasty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

5.. The notcii of an arrow. 

6 . Tte part of the lock of a gun that strikes with the 
[From cocca, ItaL the notch oY an arrow. 



cock peeking; but it was, I think, so callc-d when 
it had not its present form.] 

With hasty rage he' srmtch’d 
His gunshot, that in holsters watch’d. 

Ami bending cock, he Icveil’d full 

Against th’ outside of Talgol’s skull. .. Jtudibras. 

A seven-shotgun carries powder and bullets for seven charges 
ond discharges. Under the hreecii o£«p barrel is one box for 
the powder; a little beftVe the lock another for die bullets,- 
behind the cock a charger, which carries ‘.he powder from the 
box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grew. 

7. A conqucrour; a leader; a gowning man. 

Sir Andrew is the cock of the club since he left us. Addison. 

My schoolmaster call’d me a dunce and a fool; 

But at cuffs 1 was always the cock of the school. Swift. 

8. Cockcrowing; a note of the time in a nio*jaing. 

Wc were carousing till the second rock. fSktokpeare. 

Hu begins at curlew, and goes ’till the first cock. Shakspcarc. 

9. A cockboat; a small boat. 

They lake view of till sized cocks, barges, and fisherboats 
hovering on the coast. Carctv, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Tilt- fishermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark. 

Diminish'd to her cock; her coijfo a buoy. 

Almost too small for sight. Shakspcarc. 

10. A small heap of hay. [Properly co/x] 

As soon as flic dew is off the ground, spread the hay again, 
and turn it, that it may wither on the other side: then handle 
it, ami, if you find it dry, make it up Into rocks. Mortimer. 

11. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the 
cock.] 

You see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat In his 
hands, moulding it into several different cocks. Addison. 

12. The style or gnomon of a dial. Chambers. 

13. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cork on the Hoop. Triumphant; exulting. [Some 
think that this expression is taken from one who 
madly draws the cock out of a barrel, and lays it 
on the hoop or top of the cask, letting all the 
liqueur run to waste. But Cotgravc, under the old 
Ft. adjective hup'r, gives us “ copjied, crested; 
hence also, proud, cockel, loftie, statelie, that bears 
himsclfe high, that thinks well of liitnselfc.” This 
etymology will probably be preferred.] 

Now I am a frisker, all men on me look ; 

Wlmt should 1 do but set cock on the hoop f Camden, Remains, 

You’ll make a mutiny among my guests! 

You will set cock a hoop! Shakspcarc, Bom. and Jul. 

For Hudibras, who thought h’ bad won 
The field, as certain us a gun. 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a hoop. Ifudihras. 

15. Cock and., a Bull. An expression yet in use, 
though unnoticed in our dictionaries; denoting 

* tedious, unmeaning stories; mere babbie. 

Some men’s sole delight is, to take tobacco, and drink all 
day long in a tavern or ale-house, to discourse, sing, jest, roar, 
talk of a cock and a bull over a pot, &r. 

Burton. Anal, of Mel. p.njt. 

To Cock. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To set. erect; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds 
his head. 

This is that muscle which performs the motion so often 
mentioned by tile Latin poets, tjicy talk of a man’s 

cocking his nose, or playing the rhiopccMs. Addison. 

Our Lightfoot. barks, and cocks his ears; 

O’er yonder stile sec Lubberkiii appears. Gay, Pastorals. 

1 Dick would cock bis nose in scorn, 

But Tom was kind and loving. Swift. 

2. To set up the hat with an air of petulance and 
pertness. 

Dick, who thus long had passive sat, 

Hetc strok’d his chin and cock’d his hat. Prior. 
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An alert young fellow cock’d his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered. m Addison, Spectator, 

3 To mould the form of the hat. 

4. To fix the cock of a gun ready for a discharge. 

Some of them holding up their pistols cocked, near the door 
of the house, which they kept ojK-n. Drytyn, JJed. cEft. 

5. To raise hay in' small heaps. ? . 

SikePYnirth in Mayi* mcetest tbs to make. 

Or summer sbaile^mder the cockm hay. Spencer, Shep, Cal. 

To CocK.-j- v.nr , 

1. To stmt; to hold up the head, and look big, or 
menacing&or pevt. 

Now in our rimes—war is made as much by money as by 
sword; and he that may longest pay his soldiers, gocth victor 
uway. . And if they he both disposed to ruck it throughly, jet 
when th£y both be made bankrupts, then they must needs con¬ 
clude a peace. Sir V. Smith, Oral. III. Append, tu his Life. 

Belshazzar was found wanting of days nttainaljje by his age 
and eoustitutiou, in that hr was found cocking up against God. 

Archdeacon Am way’s Alarum, (1M1,) p. lit. 

Sir Fopling is a fool so nicely writ, • 1 

The ladies would mistake him for a wit; 

And when lie sings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 

I vow, methinks, he’s prettfTtompany. Drydm. 

Every one cocks and struts upon it, amis pretends to over¬ 
look us. Addison, (huirdian. 

2 . To train or use fighting cocks. 

Cries out ’gainst coding, since he cannot bet. B.Jolison. 

3. To cocker; to indulge too much. 

Where rocking dads make sawcic lads 
In youth to rage, to beg in age. Timer, in his own Life, p. 161. 
Cock., in composition, signifies small or little. 
Cocka'oe.'J' n. s. [licyn cock.'] A ribband worn in 
the hat. 

Pert infidelity is wit’s cockade. young, Night Th. 7. 

Cocka'dkh.w adj. (from coclcade.] Wearing a 
cockade in the hat. 

A pamper’d spendthrift, whose fantastiek air, 

Well-fashion’d figure, and eockadrd brow. 

He took iu change. young, Night Th. j. 

Co'ckai..* a. s. Formerly used for the die itself 
and for a game similar to that at dice; the “play 
at the buckle bone,” us Barret calls it. 

The ancients used to play at corkut, or casting of huckle- 
bones, which is done with smooth sheep’s hones. 

Kinder’s Sanct. of Salvation, (i6j 8,) p. 368. 
Cociah, which the Dutch call feelings, arc different from dice; 
for they are square with tour sides, and dice have si*. Ibid. 
CocRATo'o.* n. s. [probably from the Fr. caquctrur, 
a prattler; though Sir T. Herbert offers a punning, 
but not admissible, etymology.] A bird ol the 
parrot kind. 

Here are also — [in the Mauritius] herons white and beau- 

tifij j_ cacaloes, a sort of parrot, whose nature may well take 

name from An, it is so fierce and so indomitable. 

Sir V. Herbert, True. p. 383. 
She had two Me dogs on a cushion in her lap, and a 
cockatoo on her shoulder. dray, Lett, to I)r, Wart on. 

Co'cKATRicE.'f" n. s. [from cock and aetep. Sax. a 
serpent; or rather from the old Fr. cocatrice .] * A 
serpent supposed to rise from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Shahspcare. 

This was the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that 
was able to destroy thosg-tlmt did not espy him first. Bacon. 

This cockatrice is Sootiest crushed in the shell; but, if it 
grows, it turns to a serpent and a dragon. Bp. Taylor. 

My wife ! ’tis she, the very cockatrice ! Congreve. 

Co'cRBOAT.'t* n. s. A small boat belonging to a *, 
ship. Formerly cogboat. Sec Cog. And some¬ 
times cocket. [low Lat. coca ; Armor, coke!.’] 

That invincible armada, which having not fired a cottage 
. of our* at land, nor token a cockboat of ours at se*, wandered 
through the wilderness of the northern seas* Bacon, 
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Did they think it lcs9 dishonour to God to be like a brute, 
or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be like a man. StiUingJlcet. 

Co'ckbuained.# adj. biddy; rash; hairbrained. 

His.,instances out of the common low are all so quite 
beside the matter which he would prove, ns may be a warning 
to all clients hpw they venture their business with such a cock- 
brained solicitor. Milton, CoLulerion. 

Co'ckbuoth. n. s. Broth made by boiling a cock. 

^ Diet upon spoon-meat*; as veal or rockbrolht prepared with 
French barley. Ilan-ct/ oh Consumptions » 

Co'ckcrowing. n. s. [cock and crow.] The time at 
which cocks crow; the morning. » 

Ye know not when the master of the house coineth; at 
•ven, or at inidnipht, or at the coda-owing, or in the morning. • 

St. Mark, \iii. ->?. 

To CO'CKETt.'f- v. a. [coqucliner, French, Dr. Jolm- 
soiVsuys. It may. however, be a word of northern 
origin. 'Cloth, bikukjan, to kiss. “ Ni swuif 
bikukjan fotuns mcinans,”, St. Luke, vii. 45. Hath 
not censed to kiss my feet.] To cade; to fondle; 
to indulge. 

Cocker thy child, and lie shall make thee afraid. 

IWIus, xxx. 9. 

Shall a beardless bov, 

A co,tier'll silken wanton brave our fields I Shakspcarc, K.Jokn, 
What should I do, ' 

But cm-kcr -up my genius, and live free* 

To ail delights my fortune rails me to. D.Jtmsnn, For. 

He that will give Iris son sugar-plums to make him learn, 
docs bul authorize his love of pleasure, ami cocker up that pro¬ 
pensity which he ought to subdue, Locke on Education. 

Bred a fondling and mi heiress; 

Dress’d like any lady inay’ress, 

Cocker'd by the servants round. 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

Co't KEit. 11. s. [from cock.] One who follows the 
sport of cockfighting. 

Ct/cKim.# 71. A sort of ppullcrdash. The word 
i$ yet imcil in the north of F.iigland. 

Now doth In: inly scorin' hi* Kk'iuhit green. 

And his patch'd corkers now despised been. 

Up. Hull, Sat. B. 4. 3 . 6. 

CVokeuel. a. s. [from cock.] A young cock. 

Which of them first begins to crow ?— 

.The old cock ? — The cockerel. Shakspeare . 

Wlmt wilt thou lie, jouiig cockerel, when thy spurs 
Are grown to sharpness ? Drydt-n. 

Ci/ckehim;.# 11. s. [from cocker."] Indulgence. 

Barret, arid Shenaood. 
What, discipline is this, Pur.cii*, to nourish violent affec¬ 
tions in youth, by coclenng and wanton indulgencies, and to 
chastise them in mature age with ,1 boyish rod of romvtion. 

Milton, Duct, and Dine, of Divorce 
1 Most children's constitutions arc spoiled by cornering and 
tenderness. * IckIc on Ediitu/noi. 

Co'cket.# adj. [from Tn cock.] Brisk; pelt: “ lo 
wax cockii.” Sin •stood. 

Co'cket.')' n. s. [Of uncertain derivation. Dr. John¬ 
son says. Possibly, in the sense of acquittance, 
the warrant being delivered to the merchant, front 
“ quo quietus rfccessil,” according to the form of 
acquittance* or discharges given at the 'Exchequer, 
usually concluding, abindi recess it quietus.] 

1. A seal belonging to the king’s customhouse: 
likewise a scroll of parchment, sealed and delivered 
by the officers of the customhouse to merchants, as a 
warrant that their merchandize is entered. Cornel. 

The greatest profit did arise by the cochot of hides; for 
wool and wool fells were ever of little value iu this kingdom. 

* .. f Davies. 

2. A cock-boat, [old Fr* cocquet, See Cock-Bo vt.] 

* Shetvood. 
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Co'cKFiGHT.'f* ? n. s. [cock and fight.] A battle or 

Co'cx fighting. 3 match of cocks. 

In cork fights, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
more cowardly. Bacon, Nil. Hist. 

All we have seen compar’d to his experience. 

Has been but cudgel-play or cock-fighting. < 

Bcaunt. and Ft. The Captain. 

At the seasons of foot ball and cockfighting, these little 
republics reassumo their national hatred to each other. 

* . Addition. 

Co'ckhorsf,. adj. [cock and horse.] On horseback; 
triumphant; exulting. * 

Alma, they strenuously maintain. 

Sits Cockhorse 011 her throne, the brain. „ Prior. 

Co'cking.% n. s. [from To roc£.] The sport of 
cock fighting. 

The nicking holds at Darby. A 

BAtum. and PI. Monreur Thomas. 

CO'CJvLE. f” n. x. [coqtuUe, French, cochlea, Lat. 
noyX'ii, Gr. from to turn round. Dr. 

Johnson has given a second definition of this word. 
Viz. a little or young cock, of which he gives a 
pretended example from Spenser’s Sitepo Calendar: 
** as cockle on his dunghill? Ste.” But, in truth, 
Spenser lias no such word. The true reading 
is, “ 'as cocke on his dunghill crowing crancke,” 
Septcinb. vcr. 46.] A siyall testaceous fish. 

It is a cockle, or a walnut shell. Shakspeare. 

Wo may, I think, from the make of ail oyster, or cockle, 
reasonably conclude, that it has not so many, nor so quirk 
senses, as a man. Locke. 

Three common cockle shells, out of gravel pits. Woodward. 

Cc/ckle-stairs. it. s. Winding or spiral stairs. 

Chambers. 

Co'cKLE.'J' n. s. ’■ [coecel, Saxon; lolium, zizania, 
Lat.] A weed that grows in corn. The same with 
comrose; a species ofqmppv. 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 
barley. _ v Joh, xxxi. 40. 

You make mountains not of mole-hills, hut of motes; long 
harvest fora small deal not of corn, but of cockle ; and (as 
one said at the shearing of hogs) great cry for a little, and that 
not vety fine, wool. Hayward, Answ. to Ho/cman, ch. 7. 

In soothing them we nourish, ’gainst our senate, 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. Shakspeare. 

Good seed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The soil’s disease, and into cockle strays. Bonne. 

To Co'cKLE.'f* v. a. [from cockle .] To contract into 
wrinkles like the shell of a cockle; “ to crumpte." 

Sherwood. 

Showers soon drench the camblct’s cockled grain. , Gay. 

Co'cklled.. adj. [from cockle .] Shelled; or perhaps 
cochleatc, turbinated. 

Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible. 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails. Shakspcare. 

Co'crler.# n.s. [from cockle.] One whose trade it is to 
take and sell cockles. Used in the north of England. 

An old fisherman, mending his nets, told me a moving 
story; how a brother of the trade, a cockier, as he styled 
him, driving a little cart with two daughters, &e. 

Gray, Lett, to Hr. IVarton. 

Co'cki.ofV.'}' n. s. [cock and loft.] The room over 
the garret, in which fowls are supposed to roost, 
unless it be rather corrupted from coploft,-. the cop 
or top of the house. It is Written cotlofl by Fuller 
in his Holy State, -and cocklelojl repeatedly by 
Anthony Wood in his life of himself. 

The word ctenacufftm in the most usual and latest Roman 
sense is still meant of the garret, or coeklojf as we call it; 
which was indeed the most contemptible part of the bouse, 
and of no better use than to be hired out to very ordinary and 
common people. Gregory's Notes on icriptwre, p. id. 

*4 
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If the lowest floors already burn. 

Cocklofts and garret* goodwill take their turn. Bryden, Juv. 

My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indif¬ 
ferently furnished; but they are rooms to lay lumber in. 

_ Swift 

Gockm/vstf.r. n. s. [cock and master.] One that 
breeds game epeks. 

A coc/cmaster bought a partridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. t L'Estrange. 

Co ckmatch. n. s. [cocJc and match?] Cockfight for a 
prize. 

At the same time that the heads of parties preserve towards 
one another an outward shew of good breeding, their tools 
will not so much as mingle at a cock match. Addison. 

Though quail-fighting is jyhat is most taken notice of, they 
had doubtless cockmalches also. Arbulhnotnni Pope 

CVdCNEY.-f- n. s. [A word of which the original is 
much controverted. The French use an expression, 
Pais de Cocaigne, for a country of dainties. 

Paris cst pour un riche un pais de Cocaigne. 

Boileau. 

Of this word they are not &Ic to settle the original. 
It appears, whatever was its first ground, to be 
* very ancient, being mentioned in an old Normanno- 
Saxon poem: 

Far m see by west Spayng, 

Is a lond yhoee Cocayng. 

On which l)r. Ilickes has this remark: “ Nunc 
coquin, coquine. Quae olini apud Gallas otio, 
gulna & ventri deditos, ignav;.m, ignavam, desidio- 
sum, desidiosam, segnem significabnnt. Hinc urbanos 
utpote li rusticis laboribus ad vitam sedeutarinm, & 
desidiosam avocatos pagani nostri olitn cokaignes, 
quod nunc scribitur cockneys , vocabnnt. Et poiitn 
hie nostcr in monachos, & moniales, ut segue 
genus hominum, qui desidia; dediti, ventri indul- 
gebant, & coquina? amatores erant, malcvolentissiine 
invehitur, monastcria & inonasticam vitam, in 
descriptione terra: Cockaincce, parubolice per- 
stringens.” So lar Dr. Johnson.—The etymology 
of tins word has indeed exercised the conjectures 
of the learned in various ways. Meric Casaubon 
would refer it to the Greek oixaveyi);, (oicogenes,) one 
born and bred at home. Gratifying as such an 
origin must be, in point of classical antiquity, to 
those who are still called cockneys , it would now be 
difficult to find a believer in.this irnnosiug and so¬ 
norous etymon ! — One of our oldest lexicogra¬ 
phers thus defines a cockney , “ molliqulus, ineptus, 
wdelicntus, qui nescit res discernere, ctqui so inanitcr 
jactat,” an effeminate, foolish feUow, who knows not 
how ta distinguish things, and who is also very 
conceited, Huloet; whq, in a similar manner, 
explains to play the cockney, to play the fool. 
After him comes Barrot, late in the reign 
of Elizabeth, who defines a cockney, « a child 
tenderly brought up, a dearling.” This may seem 
to countenance the opinion.* of those, who derive 
the word from cocker or cock ; anti which Decker, 
a writer contemporary with Barret, in his 
, “ Knight's Conjuring,” boldly affirms to be the 

1 derivation. “ ’Tis not their fault, but oilr mothers’, 
our cockering mothers’, who for their labour make 
us to be called cockneys Pegge, in his Anecdotes 
of the Eug. Language, inclines to this etymology; 
deducing it, however, from the old Fr. coquplincr, 
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to fondle, particip. coqueline , whence, by dropping 
the penultimate, coquette. Mr. Douce thinks, that 
the word may have <?ncc been a term of fondness 
used towards male children, (in London more 
particularly,) as pigsney in like manner has beea 
applied to a woman. Mr. Ellis, in his* specimens 
of the Early English Poets, deduces it, in con¬ 
formity to a r^ptark made t>y Mr. Tvrwhitt that 
the word is probably borrowed originally from the 
kitchen , i. e. from coquina ; and lie cites a passage 
from Pierce Plowman’s Visions, “ 1 have no salt 
bacon, ne no cokenty, collops for to make,” to 
shew that cockney means a fook, and that therefore 
the intelligence which the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis displayed in the culinary art might have pro¬ 
cured them the appellation of cockney» from the 
uplundish or country-moo. But cokeney, in the 
passage which he cites, unfortunately, means 
nothing more than a little cock? as Mr. Douce also 
has observed; the disjj^tp be prepared, but not the 
cook to dress it. The authority qf Bishop Percy 
and Mr. Tyrwhitt in thus also assigning, in tin* 
old ballad of The Turnauicnt of Tottenham, the 
meaning of cook • to cockney, has been rightly 
questioned by Mr. Douce. 

At that feast were they served in rich array, , 
Every five and five hud a cokeney ' 

Where it. signifies o little cock, or perhaps a pea¬ 
cock, a favourite dish among our ancestors. Cot- 
grave, under the word Cooiunk, calls a “ cockney 
a si:upcr-de-cockil, a nice thing.” The citation 
of Camden in his Britannia, 

Were I in inv civile of Bungey 
Ul ion the river ot Wavency 
1 would ue care for the king of Corh'eney ,■ 
shews, whencesoever the triplet comes, that London 
was known by this name; and hence a cockney 
might be assumed for a Londoner. After all, there 
is most reason to believe, that this contemptuous 
or satirical expression originates in that imaginary 
region of luxury and idleness formerly called 
Cocaignc, or Plenty; as in the poem cited by 
llickcs. Probably the festival of the Cocagna at 
Naples may have suggested the poem as well as 
the word. See Keysler’s Trav. vol. ii. p. 369. 
Hobbes, in allusion to the old poeflt, has “ the 
land Of Cockidrty, where fowls ready roasted cry, 
come and cat me;” for, among the delicacies df 
this happy country, rcadv roasted geese fly into 
the house, exclaiming, all hot, all hot! 

The gees irosted on the spine, , 

Flee to that abbai, god hit wot, 

And gredith, [cricth,] Gees al hote ! 

Perhaps, no apology is necessary for so long a re¬ 
mark on cockney; which, however, is now falling 
into little use.] 

. A native of London, by way of contempt. 

So the cockney did to the eels, whet] slid put them i’ the , 
pasty alive. Shakspeare, King Lear. * 

For who is such a cockney in his heart, 

Proud of the plenty of the southern part, 

To scorn that union, by which we may, 

Boast ’twas his countryman that writ this play ? Dorset. 
Hence I believe it wo?, that that synod’s geography was ns 
vot. I. 
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ridiculous as a cockney's, to whom all is Barbary beyond 
iJrainford, and Cbristcndome endelh at Greenwich. 

Whitlock, M&m. of the English, (l6j4>) p . 211 . 
The cockney travelling into the countiy, is surprized at 
many ctornmon practices of rural affairs. . Walls. 

2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, despicable 
citizen, 

I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove a cockney. 

Shakspeare, Twelfth Night. 
Co'cknfyuke.# a dp Resembling the‘maimers or 
character of a cockney'. 

Some again draw this mischief on their heads by too ceremo¬ 
nious and strict diet, being over precise, eorkneydtke, and curious 
in their observations of meats, times. See. 

Burton, Anal, of Mcl. p. jf. 

CoVkpit. ». s. [cock and pit.'] 

1. The area where cocks fight. 

(’ail this cockpit hold, 

The vasty field of France ? 1 Shakspeare. 

And now have I gained the torkpti df* the. western world, 
and academy of arms, for many years. Ilou/tU, Vocal forest. 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, where 

are sub-divisitJns for the purser, the surgeon, and 
his mates. * Harris. 

CVck^soomb. n. s. [cock and comb, j A plant. 

Co'cK.’stiE.U). n. s. A plant, naiycd also sainfoins 
• •* Miller. 

Co'cksiu't.'J* n. s. [from cock and shut.] The close 
of the evening*, at which time poultry go, to roosl, 
Dr. Johnson says. Minslieu calls it twilight, either 
in the morning, or the evening. Sec Minsk, 
in Twiliuut. In like manner cock-leet (cock- 
light) is day-break, and sometimes the dusk of the 
evening, in some parts of the .west of England. 
Surrey and himself, 

Much about coekshut time, from troop to troop. 

Went through the army. # Shakspeare. 

Co'ckspur. n. s. Virginian hawthorn. A species 
of medlar. Miller » 

Co'cksi atlj. Confidently certain •, without 

tear or diffidence. A word of contempt. Dr. Jolin- 

• son says. But it seems not to have been used as 

such originally : but in the present sense of safe, 

sure, beyond doubt or danger. The word is also 
not an adverb as Dr. Johnson states, but an adjec¬ 
tive. See, under Srur., To make sure. 

Whiles the red hat doth endure. 

He lit^kcth himself, ticks urc ; 

The red li.it with his lure 

• Brin;:'-th all things under cure. Skelton. 

A few priests, men*in white millets* ruled all; who with 
totting up of six-foot mods, and rebuilding of rood-lofts, 
thought to make all cocksure. 

Sir T. Smith, Orat. IV. Append, to Ins Life. 
Wo steal, as in a tastle. cocksure. Shakspeare. 

1 thought my sell' cocksure of his horse, which he readily- 
promised me. * Tope, Letters. 

CoVksw AiN.'f* jt. s. [cojjjpaine; Saxon.J The 
officer who has the command of the cockboat. 
Corruptly Coxos. • 

Their majesties, lord Carteret, aud *tSir John Norris, 
embarked in Sir John's barge, and his captain steered the boar, 
as cockswain. t W Drummond's Travels, p, 70. 

CVckweed. n. s. [from cock and wml.] The name 
of a plarft, called also Dittunder, or Pepperwort . 
Co'coa. n. s. [rueaotal, Span, and thcrefQrc -more 
properly viritten cacao .] 

A species of palrff-trCe, cultivated in--the East 
and "West Indies. The bafk of the nut in made 
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into cordage, aud the shell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel affords them, a wholesome food, and 
the milk contained in the shell a cooling liquor. 
The leaves are used tor thatching their houses, and 
are wrought into baskets. Miller. 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong 
. figure, is composed of a thin but bard and woody 
coat or skm, of a dark blackish colour; and of a 
dry kernel, filling up its whole cavity, fleshy, dry, 
firm, and fattish to the touch, of a dusky colour, 
an., agreeable smell, and a pleasant and peculiar 
taste. . |t was unknown to us ’till the discovery of 
America. The tree is of the thickness of a man’s 
leg, and but a few feet in height; its bark rough, 
and hill of tubercles; and its leaves six or eight 
inches long, half as much in breadth, and pointed 
at the ends. The flowers are succeeded by the 
fruit, which is 1 large ‘and oblong, resembling a 
cucumber, five, six, or eight inches in length, and 
three or four in thickness, when fully ripe, of a 

{ mrple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit are 
odged the cocoa nuts, usually about thirty in 
number. Hill's Mat. Medica. 

Amid’ those orchards of the snn. 

Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw itf freshening wine. Thomson. 

Co'ctile. adj. [coctilis , Lat.] Made by baking, as 
a brick. •* 


Co'ction. «. s. {coctio, Lat.] The act of boiling. 

The disease is sometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken off by a eoction and resolution of 
the feverish matter, or terminates in suppurations or a gan¬ 
grene. Arbulhnat on Dirt. 
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Co'dfish 


| it. s. {aselhp.] A sea fish. 


She that in wisdom -ever was so frail, 

To change the cod's head for (he salmon’s tail. 

Shakspcarc, Othello. 


COD. }' n. s. [cobbe, Max.] 

I. Any case or husk in which seeds are lodged. 

I r.-member the wooing of a peascod instead ol her; lroi.i 
whom I took two rods, and giving her them again, said, Wear 
these for my sake. Shakspcarc, As yon Like it. 

Thv corn thou there may St safely sow, 

Where in full ends last year rich pease did grow. May. 

They let pen.sc lie in small heaps as they are reaped, ’till 
they find the liawin and cod dry. Mortimer, husbandry. 

1. A pillow. [Goth, kaddn ; Sax. cobbe; qimjan on 
hip mycele cobbe, to consult his pillow. Sax. Chron. 
Lye, edit. Maturing.] The word is yet used in the 
north of England tor a cushion or pillow. 

To Cod. r. it. [from the noun.] To inclose in a 
cod. 

All codded grain being a destroyer of weeds, an improver of 
land, ami a preparer of it for other crops. Mortimer. 

Co'doeiis. n. s. [front cot/.] Gatherers of pease. 

Diet. 

Co'ddy.# adj. [from cod.]' Husky. Sherwood. 

Co'dger.* n.s' [perhaps from the Span, cogcr, “ to 
gather, to get .'is he can,” Itfinshcu ; whence eoge- 
dor, a gatherer. Laf. colligerc .] Contemptuously 
used lor a iniscr, one who rakes together all, he 
can. 

Code. n. s. [coder, Lat.] | 

i. A book. 

■i. A book of the civil law. v 
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We find in the Theodosian and Justinian code the interest 
of trade very well provided for. ..Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Indentures, covenants, articles they draw, 

I.arge as the fields themselves; and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their glosses are. Pope, Sal. 

Co'dicil. n. s. [codicillus, Lat.] An appendage to a 
will. , 

The man suspects his July's crying, 

Was but to sain him to appoint her, 

By codicil, a larger jointure. ' - Prior. 

Codi'iae. n. s. [codtUe, Fr. codilb , Span.] A term 
at ombre, when the game is won. 

She sees, and trembles at the approaching ill. 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and coddle. Pope, Rape of the Lock. 

To CO'DLE.-f- v. a. [soquo, coclub, Lat. Skinner.] 
To parboil; to soften by the heat of water. 

Dear prince Pippin, 

Down with your noble blood; or, as X live. 

I’ll have you codlcd. ‘ Jieaum. and FI. Philastcr. 

To Co'yi.F,.# v. a. [perhaps from the old Fr. cadcler , 
to breed up tenderly ; or a corruption of coll. See 
To Colt..] To make mjj^h of. 

Co'm.iNG.'fr' v.\S. [from To codie.] An apple, gene¬ 
rally codled, to be mixed with milk. Dr. Johnson 
says; and, it may bo added, an apple not cjuite ripe. 
The fruit, at present styled a Codling , is said to have 
been unknown to our gardens in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. 

In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early pears and 
plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings. Bacon, Essays. 

Not yet old enough for a man," nor young enough for a 
boy; as a squash is before ’tis a peascod, or a codling when ’tis 
almost an apple. Shakspeare, Twelfth Might. 

Their entertainment at the height. 

In cream and codlings rev’Ung with delight. King’s Cookery. 

He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, south of a codling 
hedge. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

A codling, ere it went bis lip in, 

Woil’d struit.become a golden pippin. Swift. 

Coe'fftcacy. n. s. {con and fficacia, Lat.] The 
power of several things acting together to produce 
an effect. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of those stars, or 
coe/ficary particular in medications. Brown, 1 'itlg. Err. 

Coeffi'ciency. in s. {con and cfficio , Lat.] Co¬ 
operation; the state of acting together to some 
single end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the spirit’s 
instrumental cmjjiciency, requires, that they be kept together, 
without distinction or dissipation. Glanville, Scepsis. 

COEFFICIENT.;}- n. s. [con and efficiens, Lat.] 

i. That which unites its action with the action of 
r another. 

a. [In algebra.] Such numbers, or given quantities, 
that are put before letters, or unknown quantities, 
into which letters they are supposed to be multi¬ 
plied, and so do make a rectangle, or product with 
the letters; as 4 a, bx, ctcx ; where 4 is the coeffi¬ 
cient of 4 a; bbfbx, and c of c xx. Chambers. 

3. I11 fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxions) 
is the quantity arising by the division of that term, 
by the generated quantity. Chambers. 

, From thence are derived rules for obtaining foe fluxions of 

’ ail other products and powers; be the coefficients or the in¬ 
dexes what they will, integers or fractions, rational or surd. 

Bp. Berkely, Analyst, j ix. 

Coefficiently.*- adv. [from coefficient.’] In a co¬ 
operating manner. 
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Coe'lder.# n. s. [from con and elder."] An elder 
of the same r&nk. 

The elders which arc among you I exhort, who also am an 
elder, i Pet. v. r. He exhorts, not commands: He also is 
an cider, L e. as others arc. In the original it is eu/twpspvrqsi, 
coelder. Trapp's Popery truly styled, P. i. j *. 

Co'eliack Passion.-^- [old Fr. codiaquc, from Gr. 
xoibla, the belly.] A diurrlloca, or flux, that arises 
from the indignation or putrefaction of fodd id the 
stomach and bowels, whenjby the aliment comes 
away little altered from what it was when eaten, or 
changed like corrupted stinking flesh. Quincy. 

Cikmetery. See Cemetery. 


Coemption. n. s. [coemption Lat.] The act of buy¬ 
ing up the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for resale, where they 
are not restrained, are great means tq enrich. Bacon, Essays. 

Ccenoby.# See Cenoby. 

To Coenjo'y.# v. a. [from con syid enjoy.] * To en¬ 
joy together. 

I wish my soul no other felicity, when she hath shaken off 
these rags of flesh, than to ascend to his, awl co-enjoy the same 
biiss. HoiutJI, Lilt. i. vi. f. 

CO EQUAL, adj. [from con and rqualis, Lat.] Equal; 
being of the same rank or dignity with another. 

Henry the Fifth did sometime prophecy. 

If once he came to he a cardinal. 

He’ll make his cap coequal with the crown. » 

Shakspcnrc, Hen. VI. 

CoEouA'i.iTV.'j’* 7 i. s.% [from coequal.] The state of 
being equal. 

The co-cquehty and co-eternity of the Son with the Father 
was denied. Hooker, Etcl. Pol. 

The Unity in Tiinity, and the Trinity in Unity is to l>e 
worshipped; namely, on account of their perfect co-eternity 
and co-equality. Watcrland on the Ath. Creed. 

To COE'RCE. r. (t. [ cocrcco , Lat.] To restrain; . 
to keep in order by Ibrce. * 

Punishments are manifold, that they may coerce this profli¬ 
gate sort. Aylrffe, Parcrgon. 

CoE / tirnu.E. ndj. [from coerce.] 

1. That may be restrained. 

2. That ought to be restrained. 

CoE , tieioN.'f~ 7 i. s. [old Fr. cohercion, cocrtion.] 
Penal restraint; check. 

The coercion or execution of the sentence in ecclesiastical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the person contuma¬ 
cious. Hale, Commoti Law. 

Government has coercion and unimadversion upon such as 
neglect their duty; without winch coercive poVcr, all govern¬ 
ment is toothless and precurious. South. 


Coe'bcive. adj. [from coerce.] • 

1. That which has the power of laying restraint. 

All things on the surface spread, arc bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground. Black-more. 

2 . That which has the authority of restraining *by 
punishment. 

For ministers to seek that themselves might have coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly construed. 

Hooker, Preface. 

The virtues of a general, or a king, are prudence, counsel, 
active fortitude, coercive power, awful command, and the exer¬ 
cise of magnanimity, as well as justice. Drydcn. 

COESSE'NTIAL. adj. [con and essentia , Lat.], 
Participating of the same essence. 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which indivisible unity 
we adore the Father, as being altogether of himself; We glorify 
that consubstantial word which is the Hon; we bless and mag¬ 
nify that coessential Spirit eternally proceeding from both, 
trhich is the Holy Ghost Hooker. 
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CoEssENTiA'uTY.-f’ n. s. [from coesscnlial.] Partici¬ 
pation of the same essence. 

The appellation of the Son of God, assumed by him, [Christ,] 
implies the same kind of relation to him, as that of a man to 
his father; that is, it implies cocuc niiality with God, and 
therefore cquajity of nature, and consequently divinity in its 
full extent. 

Burgess, Serm. on the Divinity of Christ,(ijqo,) p. 4t. 

Coesse'ntiali.y.# adv. [from coesscnlial.] In a co¬ 
essential manner. 

Coesta'bushment. * ti. s. [from con and establish,] 
Joint establishment. ^ 

The morals of the community will be better secured by an 
exclusive establishment, at the puhlick cxpcncc, of the teachers 
of one sect, than by a coestablish ment of the teachers of diffe¬ 
rent sects of Christians. 

Bp. of Landaff's ( Watson’sJ Charge, (1791,) p. ir. 

Coeta'nean.# n. s. [troth con and eetas.] Ono of 
the same time or age with another. 

Old major Stansby, of HanA, a mosi'intimate friend and 
neighbour, aud coctanean of the late earlc of Southampton. 

Aubrey, Anccd. of Sir"IV. llalegh, ii. 516. 

Coeta'neous. ,adj. [con and eetas, Lat.] Of the 
saint: age with auothe|;: with to. 

. F ;V C was old as Adam, aud Cain their son corlancons unto 
both. llrown, Vprfg. Err. 

Ever)'fault hath penal effects, coetaneous to the act. 

Government of the Tongue, f> C. 

Through the body ever/*Aember sustains another; and all 
are coetancous, because none (fan subsist alone. Bentley, Stem. 

COETE'RNAL.'j’ adj. [old Fr. cvrtcrncl, from con 
and edemas, Lat.] Equally eternal with another. 

Or of the eternal coetcmal beam ! Milton, P. L. 

Coete'rnally. adv. [from coetcmal.] In a slate of 
equal eternity with another. 

Arius had dishonoured his cuctcriially begotten Son. 

* Hooker, V. § jx. 

Coete , hnity.*J~ it. s. [fro in^ cocto'nal .] Having ex¬ 
istence from eternity equal with another eternal 
being. 1 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his coctemity and 
consuhstautiahty with the Father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

Vain therefore was that opinion of a real matter cooval with 

. God as necessary for production of the world by way of sub¬ 
ject, as the Eternal and Almighty God by way of efficient.— 
'this caclcrnity of matter opposetn God’s independency. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. I. 

COli'VAL. adj. [coavus, Lat.] 

1. Of tlye same age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock. 

Coeval, and new shorn, from the clear brook 

Ueccnt. Prior. 

i. Of the same age with anotherfollowed by with. 

This religion cannot pretend to be coeval with man. 

Hate, Origin of Mankind. 

The monthly revolution.-, of the moon, or the diurnal of the 
earth upon its own axis, by the very hjpothesis are corral with 
the former. Bentley. 

Hilenee! coeval unth eternity ; 

Thou wert, ere nature first began to be: 

’Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept fast in thee ! Pope. 

3. Sometimes by to. , . 

Although we hud no monuiticiils of religion ancientcr than 
idolatry, we have no reason to conclude, that idolatrous reli¬ 
gion was coeval to mankind. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

CoK'vAt.'f* n. s. [from the adjective.] A contempo¬ 
rary ; but properly one not only living at the same 
time, but of the Same time of lilc. 

Even 'fully himself was tuuutcd at by his coevals. 

J IliJ.cit ill on Providence, p. 29. 

not enough to have outdone all your, cm iW* in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. Pope. 

Coe'vous. adj . [cocevus, Lat.] Oneo he same age. 
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Then it should not have been the first, as supposing soiue 
other tilings curi ous to it. South, Semi. 

To COEXI ST, v. n. [com and existo, Lat.] 
t. To exist at the same time. c 

1 he three stars that coexist in heavenly constellations, are a 
multitude of stars. Haic } Origin of Mankind. 

Of substances no one has any clear idea, farther than of 
. certain simple ideas coexisting together. Locke. 

2. Followed by with. 

Jt is sufficient that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our winds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance nci cr 
rack '. ted. Locke. 

Coexistence, n. s. [from coexist.] 
i. Having existence at the same time with another: 
with to. 

Cocke, who hi the,preceding lines has coexisted 
•with, has hero coexistence to. * 

The Mic.isiiring of any duration, by sprue motion, dcpcmls 
not on the real coHistmce Of that thing to that motion, or am 
other periods of revolution. Locke. 

:. More eommtmly followed l>y with. 

We < tin demons! rate the being of (»od’s«elernal ideas, and 
\\w\t eurxi:lentr with him. ( ircie, Cosmo!. 

Coexistent, utlj. [from coexist.] t 

1. ifavjng existence at the same time with another: 

with to. , 

To the measuring the duratic e of any thing bv tune, it is not 
requisite that, that thing .should he < insistent to the motion wc 
measure by, <>r any other peliodieal revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent necessity, but rac.rhtrnt with lin¬ 
net. lip. Jlriinmalt, Answer to llMr.,. 

Time is taken for so much of duiatiou as is coexistent w'th 
the motions of the great bodies of the universe. Locke. 

All that one point is either future or past, and no part* are 
coe.iistrht or c,i.ituu<|ior;»ry with it. th hf‘<i/. 

To COEXTE'ND.'f' v.u. [ eon undcxtendo, Latin.] To 
extend to the same space or duration with another. 

livery motion i', iif'sotnc sort, au\r/,tided with the body 
moved. time. Commit. 

Has your English language one single word that is eocxlcndcd 
through all these signification!. ? lirnihy, /‘hit. Lips. ii. ij y 

Cor stem's i ox. n. s. [from rnn/eiu/,] The act or 
state of extending to the same space or duration 
with another. 

'Though it lie a spirit, I find it is no inconvenience to have 
some analogy, a! least of coc.it rn, ion, with my body. I lute. 

Coexte'nsiVk.* utlj. [from eon and extensive.] Having 
the stimc extent. » 

The object . of th<* society are coextensive with the true sjiirit 
of eliristiuil charity. Up. Winchester, (Xorth,) Strut. (l;yo.) 
Coextk'nmv f.t.Y .&nth', [from coextensive.] In a co» 
extensive maimer. * 

CO'FFEE.'f* ». .v. [It is originally Arabick, pro¬ 
nounced cafien by the Turks, anti etthnah by the 
Arabs; and by us formerly written coffa, and 
cauphe. {See Blount's Voyage to the Levant, p. 27, 
stud Burton’s Aunt, of Mel. p. 397. See also Cot - 
rEE-Hot’SE.] The tree is a species of Arabick jes¬ 
samine.* . 

It is found to succeed as well in the Caribliee 
islands ns in theig., native place of gmvyth: but 
whether the cofl'ec produced in the West Indies 
will prove as good,a*that from Mocha in Arabia 
Felix, time wlil discover. • Millet. 

Vi.Jlee det otes a drink prepared fiom the 
benie;-, very tnuiiliar in Europe forllin-se eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one mindred and 
fifty, T licwuut, the tva\oiler, was ^Ue first who 
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brought it into France;.and a Greek servant, called 
Pasqttu, brought into England by Mr, Daniel 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1(152, to make hi-, 
coffee, first sot up the profession of coifeeman, and 

, introduced the drink among us. Chambers. 

They have in Turkv a drink railed coffee, made of a berry of 
the same name, as'hlaok a-, soot, and of a strong scent, but not 
arouiatical; which they tft:e, beaten into powder, in water, ;u 
hot as titty can drink It. This ilrink coip'ortcth the bruin ami 
heart, and helpeth digestion. ' . llacon. 

To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea,' ‘ 

Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the spoon. Pope. 

Co't rrF.iiousR.'f' 11. s. [coffee and house.] A house 
ol euterlainment where codec is sold, and the guests 
arc supplied with newspapers. Burton is one of 
the earliest users of this compound. Coffee, how¬ 
ever, was .still a novelty in England so late as 1650. 
as the remark of Anthony Wood shews. 

They [the Turks] spend much time in those ciffa-hou. ro, 
which ttre somewhat like our alehouses and taverns. 

1 Hurl on, Ann!, of AM. p. y 9 -. 

This retire (x6;o) Jacob 11 Jc,w opened a affey hou,c .it the 
Angel in the parish of S. I’etcr m the East, Oxon; and there it. 
vyas by some, wiiB delighted in novoltie, drank. 

r Life of A. Wood, p. (J y. 

At ten, from caff echo v sc or play, 

Iteturning, finishes the day. . Peer. 

It is a point they do not concern themselves about, further 
than perhaps as a subject in a coffeehouse. Swift 

CVfreem^n. 11. s. [enffl-e and man.] One that keeps 
a coffeehouse. 

Consider your enemies the Lao.-dimonians; dad eier you 
hetir that they preferred a coffccnitin to Agesilaus? Add, son. 

Ci) , rrr.Et>OT.'}~ n. s. [coffee and pot.] The covered 
pot in which coffee is boiled; or the pot into which 
the coffee, when boiled, is poured. 

It is doubtless as hard to make a coffee-pot shine in poetry, 
as a plough. Dr. I Carton, L'ss. on Pope. 

• ('O FFER, j- n. s. [eoype, Stixou ; cofre, old Fr. a 
chest; Lai. eophinus ; C 5 r. xopivoc, a basket.] 

t. A chest generally for keeping money. -> 

Two iron eiffci , hung on cither side, 

With precious metal full as they could hold. Spenser, F. (,>. 

The lining of his callers shall make coats 
To deck our sol.Ul-rs for these Irish wars. Shalupcarc, Hick. It. 

If you de-troy your guvernour that is wealthy, von ii.nt 
ehuse another, who will fill his coffers out of what i» left. 

/.’ Estrange. 

2. i rcAsurc. 

lie would din-barge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
coffers, for honour sake. Jlticim, Adnice to Vitim.-. 

3. [In architecture.] A square depressure in each 
interval between the modillions of the Corinthian 
cornice, usually filled with some enrichment. 

Chambers. 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgement across a dry 

moat, from six to seven foot deep, and front sixteen 
U> eighteen broad; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raised two foot above the level of 
the moat; which little elevation lias hurdles laden 
with earth for its covering, and serves as a parapet 
with embrasures. C/unnheis. 

To Co , fi'Eu.'|' r. a. [old Fr. coffeer.] To treasure up 
in chests. 

Treasure, as a war might draw forth, so a peace succeeding 
might coffer up. ' Bacon, Henry PI f, 

CVi-eerer.* n. s. [from coffer.] lie who places trea¬ 
sure in a chest or coffer. 

Ye fortune’s affirm, ye powers of wealth, 

You do your rent-roll- most felonious wrong ! 

Vonrg, Tight Th. z. 
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Co'fferer of the King's Household .*f* n. s. A prin¬ 
cipal officer of his majesty’s court, next under the 
comptroller, that, in the coinptinghouse and else¬ 
where, hath a special oversight of other officers of 
the household, lor their good demeanour in theft- 
offices. , * Cocci. 

He [Sir T. Pope] is likewise sijitl to have been appointed 
cofferer to the household. War/on. Life of Sir T.Pope,. p.41- 

CO'FFI N.T-. 11's. [coffin, Fr ( . . cophinm, Lat. xotpmc. 
Or. a basket; which is the ancient application of 
our word. “ Yit understonden not ye, neither lian 
myndc of iyve looves unto l’yve thousynde men ; and 
how many coffyns ye taken r” Widifle, St. Matt, 
xvi. Barret writes the wortl rophin, under Bieii.] 

r. 'Hie box or chest in u Iiicli dead bodies arc put into 
theground. It is used both of wood and other matter. 

lie v cut as il lie had been the coffin that carried himself to 
his sepuk lire. ' Sidney, j 

Not n flower ret , 6 

Oil my black coffin let there be strewn. 

Shakspcarc, Twelfth fight. 

One fate they have. 

The ship their tiffin, ami the sea their grave. IVtdler. 

The joiner is fitting screws to jour coffin. ,t Swift. 

2 . A mould of paste for a pye. 

Of the paste a t iffin' wili 1 rear, 

Ami make two pasties ol jour shameful heads. Titus Andean. 

3. A paper case, in form of a cone, used by grocers. 

4. In farriery. • * 

Coffin of a horse, is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the coffin bone. The 
t offin. bone is a small spongy bone, inclosed in the 
midst of the luiolj and possessing the whole form of 
the foot. furrier’s Diet. 

To Co'FKiN.-f' v. a. [from the noun.] 

t. To inclose in a coffin. 

Would’st thou have laugh'd, had i come coffin'd home, • 
That weep’st to sec me triumph "f Shakspcarc, Corto/nmis. 

Let me lie 

In prison, and here he coffin’d, when I die. Donne. 

2. Simply, to enclose; to coniine. 

Devotion is not tiffin >1 in a cell, 

Nor chok’d by wealth. John Holt, Poems, (1646,) p.59. 

3. To cover, as with paste for a pye. Set: Coffin. 

And t iffin'd in crust ’till now she was hoary. 

It. Jonson, Jlast/nc of Gipsies Melamarph. 

Coh riNMAKtiti. n. s. [coffin and maker.} One whose 
trade is to make coffins. 

Where will be vour sexton;, cnffimnakirs, and plununcrsV 

Taller. 

Cofo'undt'.r.# 71. s. A joint founder. * 

The ancestors of sir E. Saekville, knight of the Bath anil 
earl of Dorset, were great benefactors, or rather cafoanderssot 
this religious structure. tfeercr, Fun. Minium p. 61.1. 

COG.* n. s. See To Cot;. A piece of deceit; pre¬ 
varication ; trick. 

So letting it pass for an ordinary cog amongst them, uhalf¬ 
witted man may see there is nothing makes for them or their 
adv antage. 

Walsou't QuodUbcts of Religion and Stale, (1602,) n, 3,5 ft. 

To C()G.'J~ t’. n. [A wortl of uncertain original, tie- 
rivetl by Skinner from eoquelincr, French; by Lye 
from cogge. See To Coax.] 

1. To flatter; to wheedle; to sooth by adulatory 
speeches. • 

I’ll mountebank tlieir loves, * 

Cog the-ir hearts fiom them, and come home belov’d 
(It ",!l the trades in Home. Shakspcarc, Corio/nnus. 

He plays the most notorious hobby-horse, jesting and frisk¬ 
ing in rhe luxury of his nonsense with such poor fetches to eng 
a Lu r liter from us. Milton, Co/aslcrion. 
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But if some fortune cog them into love. 

In what a fifteenth sphere tjien do they move! 

John Hall, Poems', (1(4$,} p. II. 

To Co;; a die . To secure it, so as to dircdMts foil; 
to falsify. 

Notwithstanding this cogged number of bis provincial 
synods, and private decrees, (a, Volusiou terms them,) all tlye 
tunc ol the first 700 years, the freedom of this practice con¬ 
tinued in many parts of the Christian world. 

Bp. Halt, Hon, of the Married Clergy, p. 348. 

But then niy study was to cog t he dice. 

And dexterously to throw the lucky siee. Drythn, PenJSat. 

For guineas in other men’s breeches, ■' 

Your gamesters will palm and will cog. Swiff. 

Ye gallants of Newgate, whose fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swiff. 

3. To obtrude by falsehood. 

The outcry is, that I ahusejfis demonstration by n falsifica¬ 
tion} 0 ^ digging in the word. Tit tot son. Preface. 

I have coggrdin the word to serve my turn. S/illiiigjffcet. 

Fustian tragedies, or insiphf eoniediM, have, by concerted 
applauses, been cogged upon the town for masterpieces. Dennis. 

To Cog. v. n. To lie; to wheedle. 

Now stealeth tie, now will he crave, 

And now will he coscn an j cog. Tnsser. 

Mfs.Ford, I cannot cog; I cannot prate, Mrs.lord; now 
shall I sin in my wish. Shakspeare, Alerry ll'ictsif Windsor. 

COG.*f" 11. s. [perhaps from tin ,Lat. cogo, to force.] 
The tooth of a wheel, iiy which it acts upon another 
wheel. 

He cannot adapt the cogs of his w heels, his screws, his pullies 

Dean Tucker’s Cui Bono. 

To Coo. r. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs iu a 
wheel. 

COG.# ti. s. [Goth, kogge ,- Tout, kogghc, a light 
boat; Welsh, patch, :i boat; low Lat .cogo, ‘"navigii 
germs ijuod cogs Anglici dicunt, Galli coquets.” ])u 
Cange. This word cogo is also written eoggo, 
rugga, eoert, coeku. lienee o vp eoek-ooul. Chaucer 
gives the old word cogge ; and it is yet used on 
tin: Yorkshire coast.] A cock-boat; a little boat. 

And for the e igg was narrow, small, and strait. 

Alone he row'd, and hade his squires there wait. 

Fairf.tr, Toss. xiv. 58. 

CVoENtv. 71. s. [from agent.'] Force; strength; power 
of compelling; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of science, because they are 
self-evident, have been supposed innate; although nobody ever 
shewed the foundation ol their dearness and cogency. I.net.a. 

Couh'nLvi,.# tidy, [from con and genus. The same a» 
congenial, which see.] Cognate ; kindred. 

Coceaic is often cited l>\ Hahelais, a writer of a cogmial c;M. 

* B urton, Ills/,of Fog. Portly, ii. 557. 

CO'GF.NT.'f" ad* [old IV. cogent , ngcas, Lalii’.] 
Forcible; resistless; convincing: powerful; having 
the power to compel conviction. 

Snell is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if possible, this most cogent proof of a Deitj’. 

a Bentley. 

Co'or'NTi v. adv. [from cogent .] With resistless 

force; forcibly; so as l« force convictibn. 

They forbid n> to hearken to those proofs, as weak or fa 1 - 
laeious, v.liit Ii our own existence, and the sensible parts of the 
universe, otter so dourly and cogently to our thoughts. Locke. 

CoTocn.-j- 71. s. [from To cog.] A flatterer; a wheed- 
ler. » She mood. 

(Vim cry.# 11. s. [from cog.] Trick; falsehood ; de¬ 
ceit. t 

This is a second false surmise or coggirie of the Jesuits to 
keep the ignorant in error. 

U’atiju's QuouhMi of llctigiun and State. (i(c 1.) p. Jnj 
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Therefore can I not but often smile in my sleeve to bear and 
sec the Jesuits' coggery in every thing, JAW. p. *ji. 

OoV.ging.# n. s. [from cog.~] Cheat ; fallacy ; im- 
poshA Sftffiwod. 

Nay, nay, f do beseech you leave your cogging. 

lhaum. rind /'ll. Scornful Lady. 
There is nothing in all this peremptory and colourable flou- 
‘ rish of his, but nicer cogging or misprision. 

Bpf {all, Hon. of Married Clergy, iii. $ z. 

Co'gglestoAe. n.s. [cuogolo, Ital.] A little stone; 

a small pebble. Skinner. 

CiJ*Wmiath,e. ad}, [from cog Ho, Latin.] That which 
may be thought on; what may be the subject of 
thought. 

To CO GITATE-t v. v. [cogilo, Lat.] To think. 

As the life of the bod) is entertained in still cogitating, so is 
our spirit nourished in reducing to memory her fuuctipt». 

Donne, Hist, of the Scpluagittl, (t6,j$,]ji. lot. 
Cooit.v'tion. it. »• [cogitatio, Latin.] 
r. Thought; the act of thinking. 

Having their Agitations darkened, and being strangers from 
the life of God, from the ignorauec which is in them. Hooker. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend: the intention of the 
mind in seeing, is carried to the oljjcet represented, which is no 
more than simple cogitation or apprehension of tlie pcrsiJb. 

• Slillingflcct. 

This Descartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, because 
they could never be brought lotuignify their thoughts liy any 
artificial signs. _ Hay on the Creation. 

These powers of cogitation, and volition, and sensation, are 
neither inherent in matter as such, nor acquirable to mutter by 
any motion and modification of it. Hadley. 

2. Purpose; reflection previous to action. 

The king, perceiving that his desires were intemperate, and 
his cogitations vast audit-regular, began not to brook him well. 

Bacon, Henry I’ll. 

3. Meditation; contemplation; mental speculation. 

On some great charge employ'd 

He seem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milton, P. L. 

Co'gitative.*)' adj. [Yroin cogilo, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of thought and reflection. 

And though the philosophers have usually distinguished them 
into more, as into the common sense, the phansie, both estima¬ 
tive, and cogitatioe; yet really and truly they are hut. one. 

Smith, Portraiture of Old Age, p. 41, 
If these powers of cogitation uiul sensation are neither inhe¬ 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed front 
some cogitative substance, which we call spirit and soul. 

Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

The earl had tlie closer and more reserved coufltcnancc, 
being by nature somewhat more cogitative. , 

Wolton, Parallel of Lords Essex and Buckingham. 

CONNATE.* adjs [Lat. cognatus.~\ Kindred ; par-* 
taking of the same nature. 

Whi«» atoms are still hovering up and down, and never 
rest till they meet with some [lores proportionable and cognate 
to their figures, where they acquiesce. Howell, Lett. iv. 50. 
Some neuter cognate substantive. 

Johnson's JCvctet Hotlinghamicte, p. 81. 
Imbrute, I believe, is a word of Milton’s coinage. So was 
the cognate compound “ iumaradised" supposed to be, till 
Bentley bwmght an instance front Sidney’s Arcadia. 

Warton, Mbtci on Milton’s Smaller Poems. 

Cogn’a'tion.'L 11. s. [cognatio, Latin ; cognation, old 
Er.J . . “ 

t. Kindred; descent fSr^m the same original. 

Much moved hereto Upon the account of his cognation with 
the Auteidcs and kings of Molossus. 

Sir ’P, Broum's MisccU. Tracts, p.159. 
As by our cognation to the body of thr first Adam we took 
hi death, so by onr union with tlie Imdy of tlie'second Adam 
we shall have the inheritance of life. 

. * Bp- Taylor, Hot$ Dying , v. § 4. 
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Truth hath a cognation with flic soul. 

Cud worth, Semi. p. 81' 

Two vices I shall mention, as being of near cognation to in¬ 
gratitude, pride, and hard-heartedness, or want of compas¬ 
sion. South. 

« Let the critieks tell me what certain sense they could put 
upon eithef of these four words, by their mere cognation with 
each other. * Walts on the Mind. 

2. Relation; participation of the same nature. 

For as much as a priest is to have a eoghelion or conjunction 
of nature with those for Whom he is to offer Sacrifices. 

South, Scrm. viii. 

He inducctli us to ascribe effects unto causes of nO cogna¬ 
tion. Brown, Vtl/g. Err. 

Cognise'e. 71. s. [Inlaw.] He to whom a fine in 
lands or tenements is Acknowledged. Cvvtel. 

Co'gni8oi;u. n. s. [In law.] Is lie that passelh or 
acknowledged! a line in lands or tenements to an¬ 
other. • Onset. 

, COGNTTION. n.s. [cogtti/io, Latin.] Knowledge ; 

complete conviction. 

I w ill not be myself nor have cognition 
Of what I feel: 1 am all patience. 

• S/taktpcare, Trail, and Crcssxda. 

• God, as hibernated all things, so is he licjond and in them 
nil, not only 11T power, as under his subjection, or in his pre¬ 
sence, ns in his cognition ; but in they' very essence, as in the 
soul of their causalities. Brown, Vulg. En. 

Cognitive. adj. [from cognitus, Latin.] Having 

the powtjr of knowing. 

Unless the understanding employ and exercise its cognitive 
or apprehensive power aliout they; terms, there can be no 
actual apprehension of them. South, Serin. 

Co'gnizable. adj. [cognoisnble, French.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Liable to he tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of ecclesiastical cognizance, others of b 
mixed nature, such as are cognizable both in the ecclesiastical 

. and secular courts. Aylijfc’s Parergon. 

CoV.NizANCE.-f~ n.s. [old Fr. cognizance.'] 

1. Judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to cousider how we may 
discountenance and prevent those evils which the law can take 
no cognizance of. L’Estrange. 

Happiness or misery, in converse with others, depends upon 
things which human laws cun take no cognizance of. South. 

The moral crime is completed, there are only circumstances 
wanting to work it lip for the cognizance of the law. Addison. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s servants stood, in a 
seemly manner, in their livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both sides, and made the king a bow. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

These were* the proper cognizances and coBt-arms of the 
tribes. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

■ All believing persons, and all churches congregated in the 
name of Christ, washed in the same laver of regeneration, 
eating of the same bread, and drinking of the same clip, are 
united in the same cognizance, and so known to he the same 
church. Pearson on the Creed, Art.IX. 

3. knowledge by recollection. Not now in use. 

Who, soon as on that knight his eye did glonco, 

Eflsoones of him had perfect cognizance. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 31. 

COGNO'MINAL.'I' adj. [ cognomen, Latin.] 

1. Having the same name. 

Nor do those animals more resemble the creatures on earth, 
than they on earth the constellations vyhich pass under animal 

t names in heaven; nor the dogfish at sea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his cognominal or namesake in 
the heavens. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. Belonging to the surname. 

The first of these two [names] is Pontius, the name descended 
to him from the original of his family;—flic second, Pilatus, 
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as a cognomina/ addition distinguishing from the rat descending 
from the same original. Pearson on the Creed, Art. IV. 

To Cogno'minatk.# o. a, [Lat. cognomina.] To give 
a name. Cockeram. 

Cognomina'tiont. n. s. [cognomen, Latin.^ 3 

1. A surname; the name of a family. ' 

2 . A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompcy deserved the name Great : Alexander, of the same 
eognommation, wi.s generalissimo of Greece. Brown. 

COGNO'SCLNCE-f «• V Cola Fr. cognoissance, 
from r.ognosco, Latin.] Knowledge; the state or 
act of knowing. Did. 

And yet of that near object have no cognoscence. 

More, Song of the Soul, iii. u. j I . 
CoGNo'sciBLE.'f" adj. [cognosce, Latin.] 

T. That maybe known; being the object of know¬ 
ledge. 

In matters cognoscible, and framed for our disquisition, our 
industry must lie our oracle. 

Sir T. Brown's A fisc ell. Tracts, p.179. 
God is naturally cognoscible by inartificial means. 

Up. Bartow's Brnnnns, p.546. 
The same that is said for the redundance of matters intelli¬ 
gible and cognoscible in things natural, may be applied to things 
artificial. Hale, Origin of Alanlind. 

2. That falls under judicial notice. 

When a witness is railed before a judge, to give evidence 
upon oath concerning a third person, in a matter cognoscible 
by that jurisdiction, lie is hound to swear in truth, in judge¬ 
ment, and in righteousness. 

Bp. Hull, Cases of Cause. D. ii. C. 5. 
Here the major and magistrates of Gloucester did that 
which was no way warrantable by their charter, in which case 
they may be accountable, all or some: but in the high-com¬ 
mission we mcdled with no cause not cognoscible there. 

A : >p. Laud’s Diary, Ac. i. 333. 
Cor.No'stTTCVE.# adj. [old It. cognoscitive.] Having 
the power of knowing. 

I suppose prescience to be an act of the understanding, (as 
likewise all siiemc,) which alone is cognoscitive. 

Bp. Harlow's Remains, p.j;.j. 

To COII A'BIT.f v. n. [cohabito, Latin.] 

1. To dwell with another in the same place. 

The Philistines were worsted In the captivated ark, which 
foraged their country more than a conquering army : they 
were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. South. 

2 . To live together ns husband and wife. 

lie knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a design 
to cohabit with her ns such. Fiddes, Sermons. 

CoHA , BiTANT.*f v it. s. [front cohabit .] An inhabitant 
of the same place. * 

Wc receive fashions and comlicions of our companions; and 
as diseases passe from one bodie to another bj touching, men 
so doth the mind pour her infection into her neighbour. The 
drunkard leadcJi his guests into drunkenness, Effeminate 
men and softlings cause the stout man to wax tender. Covet¬ 
ousness transferred) her poison info cohabitants. 

Woollon's Christian Mannc/I, (1.576,) L. 6 t b. 
The oppressed Indians protest against that licnvcn where the 
Spaniards sure to be their cohabitants. Decay of Piety. 

CoHABiTA / TiON.'f' ti. s. [front cohabit.] 

1. The act or state of inhabiting the same place whh 
another. 

Nestorins graunted two natures in Christ, yet not, as you 
saie, from his nativitie* nor by adunation, but by cohabitation 
or inhabitation, so that he made but one Christ. 

Abp. Cranmer to Bp. Gardiner, p.353. 
There shall be a cohabitation of the spirit with flesh, in a 
mystical or moral sense. More, Cost}. Cabbalist. p. jig. 

Those colonies and legions that had so long cohabitation and 
coalition with them. Howell, Instruct, for Trav. p, 147. 
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They agreed together, by pacts and covenants, neither to do 
nor suffer injury; but to submit to rules of equality, and make 
laws by compact; in order to their peaceable cohabitation. 

Hally mil's Excell. of Moral Vjjfuc, p.79. 

2- The state of living together as married persons. 

Which defeqt, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation, and actual consummation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon, Hen. I'll. 

But how the peace and perpetual cohabitation of marriage 
can be kept, how that benevolent and intimate communion of 
body can be held with one that must be hated with a most 
operative hatred, must be forsaken, ami jet continually dwelt 
with and accompanied. ' f 

Aid ton. Doctrine and Discipline if Divorce. 
Monsieur Brunurs at oue hundred and two years, dial for > 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
seventy years cohabitation. Taller, No. 36. 

Cohf/ib. n.s. [coharcs, Lat.] One of several among 
wlioflwm inheritauco is divided. 

Married persons, mul widows nnd virgins, are all coheirs in 
the inheritance of Jesus, if they* live within the laws of their 
estate. , Bp. Taylor s Holy Living. 

CoHE'ntEss.'f' n. s. [from coheir.] A woman who 
has an equal share of an inheritance with other 
women. 

Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, in defoult of male 
issue, made his three sisters coheiresses. Ashmolc, Bee 1 ;. 0.476. 
To COI lE'ltF..'j~ v. n. [old Fr, coherer, Lat. ro~ 
hareo.] s 

1. To stick together; to hold hist one to nnolher, as 
parts of the same mass. 

Two pieces of marble, having their surface exactly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other ill such a manner as to inter¬ 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as one. Woodward. 

Wc find that the force, whereby bodies cohere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than when they 
are at ever so small a finite distance. Chcync , Phil. Priu. 

None want iyducc for all their colter found, 

Hung to the gondess, and cwArr’if uround; 

Not closer, orb in orb conglolfd, are seen 

The buz/ing bees about their dusky ijlieen. rope, Dimcind. 

2. To be well connected; to follow regularly in the 
order of discourse. 

They have been inserted, where they best seemed to cohere. 

Burke, Thoughts on Scarcity, Pref. 
3.. To suit; to fit; to be fitted to. 

Had time coher’d with place, or place with wishing. 

J .‘ Shaksprarr. 

4. To agree. 

He fVortigern] was at Ictlgth burnt in bis tower by fire from 
Heaven, 4 at the prayer, as some say, of Gentian; but that 
eohrrts not; as others, by Ambrosius Aurelian. 

Aiiltan, lift, of Eng. B. iii. 

n. s. [cohcarn/ia, If tin.] 

of bodies in which their parts are 
joined together, from what cause soever it proceeds, 
so that they resist divulsion and separation; nor 
can be separated by the same force by w hich they 
might be simply moved, or being only laid upon 
one another, might be parted again. Qutticy. 

The prevure of the air will not explain, nor can be a cause 
of tiic 1 ohrrencr of the particloof air themselves'; Locke. 

Matter is cither fluid or solid; words that may comprehend 
the middle degrees between extreme fixedness and coherency, 
and the ifio.t rapid intestine motion. Bentley. 

2. Connection; dependency; the relation of parts or 
things one to another. 

It shall he no trouble to find each controversy’s resting 
place, ami the coheremv it hath with things, either on which 
it dependeth, or w hich depend on it. Hoot cr. Preface. 

Why between sermons and faith should there be ordinarily 
that coherence, which causes have with their usual effects? 

i Hooks r. 


• 

Cohk'kence.? 
(‘ohe'uekcy. 5 
1. That state 
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3. The texture of a discourse, by which one part 
follows another regularly and naturally. 

4. Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that one 
part of the discourse does not destroy or contradict 
the rest. 

Coherence of discourse, and a direct tendency of all the parts 
. ofVit to tin: argument in hand, arc most eminently to be found 
in him. Locke, Preface 1o St. Paul's Epistles. 

Cojie'hknt* adj. [cohrtrens, Latin.] 

1. Sticking together, so as to resist separation. 

_B y coagulating and diluting, that is, mating their part 1 more 
OTWks coherent. Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

Where all must full, or not coherent be: 

And all that rises, rise in due degree. Pope, Essay on Man. 

a. Connected ; united. , 

The mind proceeds from the knowledge it stands possessed 
of already, to that which Hies next and is cohe^cnt.to it, and 
so on to what it aims at. Locke. 

3. Suitable to something else; regularly adapted. 

Instruct iny daughter. 

That time and place, with this deceit so lawfitl, 

May prove coherent. Shalspeare, All's well that ends well. 

4. Consistent; not contradictory to itself. 

A coherent thinker, and a strift rcasoner, is not to be made 
at once by a set of rules. Wattsfl.ogick. 

Cohe'sior.*}' n.s. [old Fr. cor si on.'} 

1. The act of sticking togoi 1 ■••r. * 

Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
must Lie separable by less force than breaks a solid particle, 
whose parts touch in all the space between them, without any 
pores or interstices to weaken their ruhesinn. Xrwlmts Opt. 

Solids and fluids difler in the degree of cohesion, which, 
being increased, turns a fluid into a solid. 

Arhuthnol on Aliments. 

2 . The state of union or inseparability. 

AVIiat cause of their •cohesion ran you find? 

What props support, what chains the fabric* bind? 

* War kmorr. 

3. Connection; dejnendence. 

In their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohesion. 

' come to be united in their heads. Lode. 

Com/stvE. adj. [from cohere.'] That has the power 
of sticking to another, and of resisting separation. 
Cohe'sivei.y.* adr. [front cokes ire.] In a cornier Ic’d 
or dependent manner. 

Coiir/siviiNESS. 11. s. [from cohesive.] The quality 
of being cohesive: the quality of resisting separa¬ 
tion. , 

To Coin'flU’. v. a. [cohibeo, Lat.] To restrain; to 
hinder. Did. 

To CO'HOBATK.*f~ t>. a. To. pour the distilled 
ifquour upon the remaining matter, and distil it 
again. 

The juices pf an animal body are, as it werp.ro/io/ialril, being 
excreted and admitted again into the blood with the fresh uli- 
jnent. Arhuthnol on Aliment::. 

Pour upon it [powder of antimony'] the rectified oil, which 
abstract and coin Ante seven times, till suoii time at the powder 
has imbibed all the oil, and is (|tiitc dry. 

‘ * Green/. 1//,, Irl cf Embalming, (1 ;oy,) p./ 54 - 

Cohoija'tjox. 11. s. [from cohobate.] A returning 
any distilled liquour again upon what it w l as drawn 
from, or upon fresh/ingredients of the same kind, 
to have it more impregnated wijh their virtues. 

(jiritin). 

Coh •In'H.i: is the pouring the liquor distilled frotn any Citing 
back iipirt the 1 (-limin',ng matter, and distilling il again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcified by (oho'mtion with ati aromatized spirit, is 
of use to restore tillage ,tUc faculty. Crew's Museum. 

'S * 
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Co / noRT.'f v n. s. [cohorte, old Fr. cohort , Lat.] 

1. A troop of soldiers in the Roman armies, contain¬ 
ing about five hundred foot. 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, and ensigns 

* from hence as from any of their provinces. Camden. 

2. [In poetical language.] A body of warriours. 

The nrch-nngclpk Power prepar’d' 

For swift descent;; with him the cohort bright 

Of watchful Cherubim. *’.. Milton, P.I.. 

Here Churchill, not so prompt ,- 
To van nr as fight, his lutrily cohorts join’d 
With Eugene. Philips, Blenheim. 

Cohorta'tion. n. s. [cohortatio , Lat.] Encourage¬ 
ment by words; incitement. Diet. 

COIF. 11. s. [corffe, Fr. from c.ofca, for cncvfa , low 
Lat.] The head-dress; a lady’s cap; the serjeant’s 
cap. r 

The judges of the four circuits in Wales, nlthoitgh they arc 
not of/no first magnitude, nor need be of the degree of the rmj, 
yet arc they considefciblc. Bacon, Advice In Vilher v. 

No less a man than a brother of the coif began his suit, be¬ 
fore he had been 11 twelvemonth at the Temple. 

» Addison, Sprrtnloi. 

* Instead of home-spun coifs were seen. 

Good pinners' edg’d with eolbertine. Swift. 

To Coie.^ r. u. [Fr. coiffer.] 'To dress with a coif. 

She is clothed like a nun, coifed like a puppy, lame of one- 
arm, crooked of one foot. Wodroephc, Fr. Or. (161.;,) p. 291. 

• Whilst jvanton boys of Paphos’ court 
In myrtles hide niv stuff for sport. 

And coif me, where Tin bald, with flowers. Coo pa. 

Co ifed.'}' adj. [Fr. coiffe.] Wearing a coif. 

It is from you, eloquent oyster-merchants of Hillinsg-ite (just 
ready to be called to the hur,und coifed like your sistcr-scrjt ants) 
that we expert the shortening of the time and lessening the c\- 
penees of law-suits. Arbul/inot and Pope, Martin. Scnh, 

Co'iFfT'iu:.*}' 11. .s', [cor/fitrc, Fr.] Head-dress. 

His head was adorned with a royal bonnet, upon which was 
set a mitre of incomparable beauty, together drawing up the 
coifure to a highness royal. 

Donne, Ilisl. of the Scptuaginl, (tfi.yy,) p.6R, 

I am pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, and think it 
shews the good sense of the valuable part of the sc\. Addison. 

, Coigne.'i’ n. s. [An Irish term, as it seems.] See 

* To COJGNE. 

1 -itz Thomas of Desmond began that extortion ofenigm-and 
livery, and pay; that is, lie and his army took horscmcat and 
mail’s meat, and money, at pleasure. Davies on Ireland. 

1 need not feare that any such unlawful exaction as coynii 
should be required at my hand. 

Iiryskrtt, Disc, of Civil Life, (1606,) p. 157. 

To Coigne,W Cojnv.* t>. 71. [from the houn.] To 
live by extortion. 

< Though they came notarnied like soldiers to be cessed upon 
me, yet their purpose was to coynie upon me, and to eat in< 
out of house and home. Ilryskett, Disc, of Civil Life, p. 157. 

Coionf..'}’ n. s. [old Fr. cogtt; low Lat.cog«i«; Gr. 
•yccvi'a, an angle ; Irish, auntie, a corner. Our word 
is now often written coin. 

1. A corner. 

No jutting frieze, 

flottrice, nor coigns' of vantage, but this bird. 

Hath made his pendant hed. ShaJespeare, Machelh. 

See you yomJ’ voigne o’ the eapitol,yond’ corner stone? 

Shahspvare, Coni I. 

1 2. A wooden wedge used by primers. 

To COIL.'}* v. u. [old Fr. coillir , mod. cnellir; from 
the Lat. colligerc , to gather.] To gather into a 
narrow compass; as to coil a rope, to wind j[ in u 
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‘Coil'd upin a cable, like salt eels. | 

Bcaum, and FI. Knight of Malta. 

The lurking particles of air so expanding themselves, must 
necessarily plump out the Rides of the bladder, and so keep 
them tnfgid, until the pressure of the air, that at first coiled 
them, be readmitted to do the same thing again. Boyle. 

Shun Folly’s haunts, and vicious company, • 

Le>t from true goodness they thy.steps ehticc. 

And Pleasure aril thee in her dangerous snare. 

F.dtvards, Can. of Ci iticim,£o>tn. xxxiv. 

n. s. t^Teut. kullern or lolleren , to scold, from 
♦he idea of taking a porsoii by the collar. Skinner. 
Fr. cuellir, Ital. cogliere, Lye. And hence from 
the noise made in coiling up any thing. But, ns 
“ to keep a coil" means V> make a noise, the word 
has been referred to call , Heb. col, the voice. See 
Whitcr’s Ktym. Mag.] 

i. Tumult; turmoil: bustle; ctir; hurry ,• confusion. 

Who was so firm, so constant, lhaf this aril 
Would not inlcct his reason ? S/utkspcar^, Tempest. • 

You, mistress, all this aril is ’long of ’jou. Shahipea re. 

In that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give ns pause. jihakspenre, Jlnm/il. 

Your soil and ’t please you, Sir, is new cashiered junder,* 
(‘asl from his mistress’ favour; and such a aril there is; 

Snell fending, and such proving. Bcaum. ami FI. limn, l.icut. 

?.. A rope wound into a ring. 

Cow. n.s. [coigne, l’r.J A corner; any thing stand¬ 
ing out angularly; a square brick cut diagonally; 
called often quoin or qttinc. 

COIN."I" n.s. [by *soine imagined to come from 
caucus, a wedge, because metal is cut in wedges to 
be coined, Dr. Johnson says. “ A cudcndo dictum 
censet Cokus ad Littlctoncm, sect. 335. Alii a 
atnei , figurtt , et probabiiius.” Du Cange. Fr. 
coin, Ital. emtio. ] 

1. Money stamped with a legal impression. 

lie gave Damctas a good sum of gold in r£ady coin, which 
Alenaleas had bequeathed. Sidney. 

You have made 

Your holy hat he stamp’d on the king’s ruin. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. VIII. 

1 cannot tell how the poets will succeed in the explication 
of coins, to which they nrc gei icrallv very great strangers. Addisonifc 
She now contracts her vast design. 

And all her triumphs shrink into a coin. Pope. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

Tile loss of present advantage to flesh mid blood, is repaid 
ia a nobler coin. Ham mom!, Fundamentals. 

To Coin. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mint or stump metals for money# 

They cannot touch me for coining: I am the king. Shale spear e. 

They never put in practice a tiling so necessary as coined 
money is. Pcacham of Antiquities. 

Tenants cannot coin rent just at quarter-day, but must gather 
it by degrees. Lode. 

Can we be sure that this medal was really coined by an arti¬ 
ficer, or is but a product of the soil from whence it was taken r 1 

Bentley. 

2. To make or invent. 

My lungs 

Coin words ’till their decay, agninst those measles, „ 

Which we disdain should tetter us. Shakspcarc, Comtanus. 

3. To make or forge any thing, in an ill sense. 

Never coin a formal lye on’t. 

To make the knighto’ercome the giant. _ Hntlihras. 

Those motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. l)rydrn\ 

Some tale, some new pretence, ho daily coin'd. 

To sooth his sister, and delude her mind. Hryden, Virgil. 

A term is coined to make the conveyance easy. Atterbury. 

Co'inage. «. s. [from coin.’] 

1. The art or practice of coining money, 
voc. 1. 
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The care of the coinage was committed to the Snferiour ma¬ 
gistrates; and I don’t find that they hod a publick trial as we 
solemnly practise in tins country. Arbuihnot. 

2 ' S'VV 1 : 1 " onc y> stamped and legitimated metal. 

, 1 hig is conceived to be a coinage of some Jews, in derision 
ot Christians, who first began that portrait. Brown. 

Moor was forced to leave off coining, by the great crowds of 
people continually ottering to return his coinage upon him. • 

Swift. 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. New production ; invention. 

Unnecessary coinage, as well as unnecessary revival of wgrds, 
runs into affectation; a fault to be avoided on either NiIidT 

Dryden, ./we. lied. 

5. Forgery; indention. 1 

This is the vtry coinage of your brain; 

This bodiless cfcatiou eestacy 

Is very cunning in. • Shah .peace, Hamlet. 

To CQINLTDK. v.v. icoinctdo, Lafc] 

1. To fall upon the same p t oint; to meet in the same 
point. 

If the equator and ecliptick lmd coincided, it would have 
rendered the annual revolution of the earth useless. Cbcynr. 

2. To concur;*to be consistent with. 

The rules of right judgement, and of good ratiocination, often 
run tide with each other. Walts, Lngick. 

Coi'ncidence. n. s. [from coincide.'] • 

r. The state of several bodies, or lines, falling upon 
the same point. ’ 

An universal equilibrium, arising from the coincidence of in¬ 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley. 

2. Concurrence; consistency; tendency of many thing* 
to the same end; occurrence of many things at the 
same time. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of so many evidences 
that contribute to the proof, carries a great weight. Hale. 

3. It is followed by to///#. • 

The coiuciaeuec of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the phjne of the ecliptick, is very near the 
truth. Cheynr, Phil. Prin. 

Coi'NciDENCY.* n. s. [from coincide.] Tendency 
of several tilings to the same end. 

These be the eight kinds of St.Barnard’s unity; wherein I 
will not censure either any impropriety, or any coincidency; 
because they may all well pass for several kinds of unity in the 
popular capacity. Fnthcify, Athcom. (>.303. 

For Nci dent. udj. [from coincide .] 

1. Falling upon the same point. 

These circles I vicwix^tJirougli a prism; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length be¬ 
came iMucidcnl. Xewfon, Ojit. 

2. Co/icurrenl; consistent; equivalent: followed by 

vit/i. 

• Christianity teaches nothing but what is perfectly suitable 

to and coincident with the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. South. 

These words of our apostle are exactly coincident with that 
controverted passage in his discourse to the Athenians. Bentley. 
CoiNCt'nEU.* 7 i. s. [from coincide.] That which 
coincides with another thing. 

From its (the verb’sj readiness to coincide with its noun in 
completing tile sentence, they [the Stoicks] called it tindapm, a 
eutucidcr. Hants'f Hermes, i. $ 9. 

Something less than a / oincidcr , or less than a predieahle. 

Ibid. 

Coinmca'tion. n. s. [from con and indico, Latin.] 
Many symptoms betokening the same cause. 
t’oTsEH. 11. s. [from coin.] 

1. A maker of money; a ininter; a stamper of coin. 

• My father was T know not where 

When I was stampt: some coiner with his tools 

Made me a Counterfeit. Shakspcarc, Cyntbcl'mc. 

It is*easy to find designs that never .catered into the'tl.ouplus 
of the sculpJbr or the coiner. Addison on /If ad:. 

• 4 T 
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There a re only two patents referred to, both less advan- 
tageous to the coiner than this o£ Wood. Swift. 

2. A counterfeiter of the king’s stamp; a maker of 

base money. , 

3. An inventor. « 

Dion) sins, a Greek coiner of etymologies, it. commcndedby 
Atlicr.seus. Camden’s Remains. 

To COI'NQUINATE. # r. a. [old Fr. coinquintr , 
Lat. coinquiuo .] To pollute; to defile; and also, 
to defame. Cotgrave. 

That would coinquinate, 

lRJ. would contaminate. Shelton, Poems, p. 199. 

CoiNgumA'TlON.# n. s. [old Fr. coinquinaiion .] 
Pollution; defilement. Cotgrave. 

To Cojo'in. v. 7 i. [conjtmgo, Lat.] To join with 
another in (lie same office. 

Thun urny'st enjoin with something, and thou dost, ,<* 

Ami that lx yoiul commission. Shahs pea re. Twelfth blight. 

Co'jsthil. n. s. "A coward; a runaway: corrupted 
from LrHrely a mean or degenerate hawk. 

He’s a coward'nnd a coistril, that will not drink to my niece. 

Shahspcwc , Twelfth Might. 

COIT. 71. s. [note, a die, Dutch.] A thing thrown 
at a certain mark. See Quoit. 

The rime they wear out at coits, kaylcs, or the like idle ex¬ 
ercises. Carcw, Sure, of Cornwall. 

To Coit.# v. a. [f?oin the, noun.] To throw any 
thing, ns at the game of coils. Coil it to me, is yet 

used in the north of England. 

Coi'tino. X 1 n.s. [from coif.] The act of playing at coits. 
Some men would say that in mediocrity, which I have so 
much pmysed in shooting, why should not bowlyug, clushc- 
pynnes, and coiling, be as much commended. 

Sir T. Elyot, Govern, fol. 8a, b. 

CWtion. n. s. [coiliOf Lit.] 

1. Copulation; the act of generation. * 

i cannot but admire that-philosophers should imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, considering how openly they act their 
coition, produce spawn, tadpoles and frogs. llay on Creation. 

He is not mode productive of his kind, but by coition with 
a female. Grew’s Cosmo/. 

a. The act by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a syndrome and concourse of, 
each. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

C’oji/hoji.# n. s. [Lat. con and juror."] He who 
bears his testimony to the credibility of another. 

'The solemn forms of oaths: oMf compurgator, or cojuror, 
winch kind of oath was very much used by the Anglo-Saxons : 
The form of this oath is this : “ 1 swear by God, that the oath 
which N. swore was honest and true.” *. 

IVoiton’s View of llickes's Thcsaur. by Shcllon^p. 59. 
Coke. m. s. [perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] FewcL 
made by burning pit-coal under earth, and quench¬ 
ing the cinders; as charcoal is made with wood. 
It is frequently used in drying malt. 

Copland® it. n. s. \colo, to strain, Lat.] A sieve 
either of Jyair, twigs or metal, through which a 
mixture to be separated is poured, apd which retains 
the thicker parts; a strainer. 

Take a think woven osier colander. 

Through which the pressed wines are strained clear. May. 

All the viscera 01 the body are but as so many colanders to 
separate several juices from tne blood. Say on the 'Creation. 

The brains from nose nod mouth, and either ear, 

Caiue issuing forth, as through a colander * 

The curdled milk. * Drydeu. 

Cola'tion. n. $. [from colo, Lat.] The art -of 
filtering o» straining. 

n. s. [old Fr. colature , fronl cole, Lat.] 

1, The Xat of straining; filtration. s Cotgrave . 
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The virtue thereof may be derived to it through a colature 
of natural earth. Evelyn. 

2. The matter strained. Cotgrave. 

Co'r.BERTiNK.'f' n. s. A kind of lace worn by women, 
, Dr. Johnson says. It is termed “ a lapc resembling 
network, of the fabrick of Mons. Colbert, superin- 
tendant of the French king’s manufactures,” iu the 
Fop’s Dictionary of 1690. 

Go, hang out an old frisonecr gorget, With a yard of yellow 
colbertine again. Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Ditf’rencc rose between 

Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colbertine. Young. 

Co'lcothar. n. s.' A term in chymistry. 

ColcotJuir is the dry substance which remains after 
distillation, but commonly the caput mortuum of 
vitriol. (luinnj. 

Colcothar■ or vitriol burnt, though unto a redness, containing 
the fixed sail, will inakv. good ink. Brou<n % 

,COLD.*jj“ adj. jaldu, Goth, colb, Saxon; kali, 
German; Icaald, Dan. Sec also Acold.] 

1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; wanting warmth; 
being without heat. 

The aggregated soil 

Death, with lr> mace petrifies, cold, and dry, 

As with a trident, smote. Mdton, /'. L. 

The diet in the state of manhood ought, to be solid; and 
their chief drink water cold, because in such a stale it lias its 
own natural spirit. Arbvthnol on Aliments. 

2 . Causing sense of cold. 

Bids us seek 

Sonic better shroud, some better wanuth, to cherish 
Our limbs bemmim'd, ere this diurnal star 
Leave mid the night, how we his gather’d bcauls 
Reflected, may with matter sere foment. Milton , P, L, 

3. Chill; shivering; having sense of cold. 

O noble English, that could entertain. 

With half their force, the full power of France; 

Ami let another half stand laughing by, 

All out of won't, am! co/d for action. Shahspearc, Her,. V. 

4. Having cold qualities; not volatile; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 

sun than the hot herbs; as a co/d baud will sooner find a little 
warmth than an hot. Bacon, Mat. Hist. 

ft. Indifferent; frigid; wanting passion; wanting zeal: 
without concern; unactive; unconcerned; wanting 
ardour. Hence the compound, and now frequent, 
expression, cold-hearted. See Cold-hearted. 

There sprang up one kind of men, with whose zeal and 
forwardness the rest being compared, were thought to be mar¬ 
vellous cold mid dull. Hooker, Preface. 

Infinite shall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were hurl by reading books. Aschain. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redress.-Sir, these cold ways, 

Tlmt seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous. Shakspeare. 

New dated letters these. 

Their cold intent, tenour and substance thus; 

Here doth he wish his person, and his power, 

The which he could not levy. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

We should not, when the blood was cold, have threat’ned 
Our prisoners with the sword. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

To see a world in flames, and an host of angels in the 
cloud;, one must be much of a stoick to be a cohl and uncon¬ 
cerned spectator. Burnet, PreJ'. to Theory of the Earth. 

No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ inspire the coward, or to warm the cold, ,• 

Iiis voice, his sole appearance, makes tjiem bold. Hrydcn. 

O, thou bast touch’d me with thy Batted thune, 

And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rowe. 

A man must be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whose 
heart doth not burn within him in the midst 01 praise and 
adoration. Addison, Freeholder. 

6 . UnalFectiug; unable to move the passions. 
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What a deal of cold busings doth a man mispend the better 
part of life in? In scattering compliments, tendering visits, 
following feasts and plays. it. Jotuon. 

The rabble are pleased at the first entry of a disguise; bnt 
the jest grows cold even with them too, when it comes on in a 
second scene;" Addison on Itciy. 

7. Reserved; coy; not affectionate; not cordial; not 

friendly. ; 

Let his knights have colder looks . 

Among you. . Shakspeare, King Lear. 

The commissioners grow more, reserved and colder towards 
each other. 4 Clarendon. 

8. Chaste; not heated by vitious appetite. 

You may * 

Convey your pleasures in n spacious plenty. 

And yet seem cold, the time yoJ may so hoodwink: 

We’ve willing dauies enough. Shakspeare , Macbeth. 

9. Not welcome; not received with kindness or 

warmth of affection. » 

My master’s suit will be but cold, ’ 

Since she respects my mistress’ love. , 

Shakspcatv, Two Gent, of Verona. 

1 o. Not hasty; not violent. 

11. Not affecting the scent strongly. 

She made it good • 

At the hedge corner, in the c oldest fault. , Shakspcadc. 

12. Not having the scc-nt strongly affected. 

Smell this business With a sense as cold 

As is a dead man’s nose. Shakspeare, Winter's Tale. 

Gold.*}- n. s. [from the adjective.] 
j. The cause of the sensation of cold; the privation of 
heat; the frigorifick power. 

Fair-lined slippers for’the cold. Shakspeare. 

Heat and cold are nature’s two hands, whereby she chiefly 
norketh: and heat we have in readiness, in respect of the fire; 
but for cold we must stay 'till it eometh, or seek it in deep 
caves, or high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 
obtain it in any great degree. Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

The sun 

Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the earth with cold nnd heat ,, 

Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 

Decrepit winter, from the south to bring 

Solstitial summer’s heat. Milton, P. L. 

2, The sensation of cold ; coldness; chilncss. 

When she saw her lord prepar’d to part, 

A deadly cold ran shivering to her heart. • Jin/dcn, Fab 

3. A disease caused by cold; the obstruction of perspi¬ 
ration. This is an Italian expression. “ Pigliarc 
una calda, i. c. pigliare una scarmana.” Vocal). 
Delta Cruse, in V. Calda. The same as our phrase, 
to.catch cold. 

What disensc hast thou? - -- 

A whoreson cold, sir; a cough. ShaJspeare, Urn. IV. 

Let no ungentle cold destroy 

All taste wc have of heavenly joy. ttosctnnmon. 

Those rains, so covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the disruption of it, by stopping all the pores, 
And all evaporation, which would make tne vapours within 
struggle violently, as wc get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 

Cold-blooded.* aelj. [from cold and blood.'] With¬ 
out feeling or concern. 

Thou coldblooded slave. 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? .. 

Shakspeare, itjTohn. 

Cold-hearted.* adj. [from cold and heart.] In¬ 
different ; Wanting passion; unconcerned. 

Clcop. ' Not know me yet ? » 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me ? 

Cteop. All, dear, if 1 be so, 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 

And poison it tn the source. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop, 

Oh, ye cold-hearted. Frozen formalists 1 
On such a theme, *tis impious to be calm. Young, Night Th. 4. 
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Co'ldly. adv. [from cold.] 
t. Without heat. 

2. Without concern; indifferently; negligently; with¬ 
out warmth of temper or expression. 

What England says, say briefly, gentle lord; 

We coldly pause for thee. Shakspeare, King John. 

Swift seem’d to wonder what lie meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had sent; • 

So never ofler’d once to stir, 

But coldly said, your servant, sir. . Swift. 

Co'ldness. n. s. [from cold.] 

1. Want of heat; power of causing the sensation of 
cold. 

He relates the excessive coldness of the water they met 
with in summer in that icy region, where they were forced to* 
winter. Boyle, Experiments. 

Such was the discord, which did first disperse 
Form, ordpr, beauty through tile universe; 

While dryness moisture, coldness heat resists, 

All that we have, and that we are subsists. Denham. 

2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper; want of zeal ; 

negligence; disregard. . 

Divisions of religion are not only the farthest spread, 
because in religion all men presume themselves interested ; 
but they are also, for the most part, hotlier prosecuted: for as 
mu ih as coldness, which, in other contentions, may lie thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in these so javourahly 
construed. Hooker, Dcdicnt. 

If upon readme adsnir ejl p assages ift authors, he finds a cold¬ 
ness and indiflereiiec in hlsthoiights, he ought to conclude that 
he himself wants the faculty of discovering them. Addison. 

It betrayed itself in a sort of indifference and carelessness 
in all her actions, and coldness to her best friends. Arbuthnot. 

3. Coyness; want of kindness; want of passion. 

Unhappy youth 1 how will thy coldness raise 
Tempests and storms in his afflicted bosom. Addtson, Cato. 

Let cv’ry tongue its various censures ehu.se, 

Absolve with coldness, or with spite accuse. Prior. 

4. Chastity; exemption from vehement desire. 

The silver stream her virgin j oldness keeps, 

For ever murmurs, and I hr ever weeps. Pope, Windsor Forest. 

COLE.-f' n. x. [Celt, caul; Welsh, rate/; Sax. capl; 
old Fr. caul and caidcl ; Itai. and Spun, caula ; Lat. 
caidis.] A general name for all sorts of cabbage. 
Co'lf.sekd. n. s. [from cole and seed.] Cabbage seed. * 

• Where land is rank, it is not good to sow wheat after a fal¬ 
low ; but coleseed or barley, arfd then wheat. ■ Mortimer. 

Co'lewoht. n. s. [caplpypt, Sax.] A species of cab¬ 
bage. 

The decoction of colew&fts is also commended to bathe them. 

• Wiseman of an Erysipelas. 

She took the coleiaorts, which her husliaiid got 
From'his own ground (a small well-watcr’d spot); 

She stript the stalks of all their leaves; the best 

* She cull'd, and then with handy care slyc dress’d. Dryden. 

How turnips hide fheir swelling heads below, 

And how the closing co/cworts upwards grow. Gay. 

Cc/i.icK.'f* n. s. [ coliquc , 11. s. old Fr. colicus. Lot.] 

It strictly is a disorder of the Colon ; but loosely', 
any disorder of the stomach or bowels Unit is at¬ 
tended with pain. There are four sorts: 1. A 
bilious colick, which proceeds from an abundance 
of acrimony or choler .irritating the Ixwels, so as 
to occasion continual gripes, and generally with a 
looseness; and this is best managed with lenitives 
and emollients. 2. A flatulent colick, which is pain 
In the bowels front flatuses And wind, which distend 
them into uneqUal and unnatural capacities; and 
fchis is managed with carminatives and moderate 
openers. 3. An hysterical colick, which arises from 
disorders lot' the womb, and is communicated by 
consent olj parts to the bowels'; and is to be treated 
, 4 t 2 
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with the ordinary hystcricks. 4. A nervous colick, 
which is from convulsive spasms and contortions of 
the puts themselves, from some disorders of the 
spirits or nervous fluid, in their component«fibrcs; 
whereby their capacities arc in many places 
streighteued, and sometimes so ns trf occasion ob¬ 
stinate obstructions: this is best remedied by brisk 
catharticks, joined with opiates and emollient dilu¬ 
tees. Thore is also a species of this distemper 
wliich is commonly called the stone col id, by con- 
of ptirts, from the irritation of the stone or 
gravel in the bladder or kidneys; and this is most 
commonly to be treated by ncph'riticks and oily 
diurcticks, and is greatly assisted with the earmi- 
natjive turpentine clysters. Quincy. 

Colic/.* of infants proceed rfroin aridity and t(jr. air in tiir 
aliment expanding itself, while the aliment ferments. 

Arbul/itwl. 

Co'lick. cif};. Affecting the bowels. 

Intestine stomp and nicer, cohdc pangs. Milton, l 1 . L. 

To COLL.% v. a. [old Fr. coltn\ and accol/cr,- 
“ dare brachia cervici says Barret, in translating 
this word, i. e. to embrace round the neck, coflum ; 
anti t]ms the word is equal to our oltl expression, 

“ fell on the neck and kissed him.” See St. Luke, 
xv. 20.] To embrace. 'S-ce Colling. 

So having said, her twixt her armes twaine 
She streightly strain’d, and colled tenderly. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii, ii. 34. 

To COLLA'PSE. v. n. [1 rollabor, collapstts, Lat.] To 
fall together; to close so as that one side touches 
the other. 

In consumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhausted, and 
the sides of the canals eo/lapse ; therefore the attrition is in¬ 
creased, and consequently the heat. Arbnthnot on Dirt. 

CollaTsed.# ad/. [Cat. collapstts.'] Withered; 
ruined; fallen dow'n. 

What else do our papists, but, by keeping the people in ig¬ 
norance, vent and broach all their new ceremonies and tradi¬ 
tions, when they conceal the Srripturo, read it in Latino, and 
to some few alone, feeding the slavish people in the mean time 
with tales out of legends, and such line fabulous narrations ? 
Whom do they begin withs-but ro/lapsed ladies, some few 
tradesmen, superstitious old folks, illiterate persons, weak wo¬ 
men, &c. Burton, hurt, of Met. p. 65 J. 

Let the boiling pleasures of the rebellious flesh evaporate 
* little, and let me drain my boggy soul from those corrupted 
inbred humours of collapsed nature. .. 

Hilaries, Jndg. and Merc;/, The Procrastinator. 

CoLLA , PSiON.'f~ w. s. [from collajisr.'] 

1. The net of closing or collapsing. 

The mark remains* ui some degree .visible in the ctdlapsiou 
of the skin after death Bussell on Indian Serpents, p. 7. 

2. The state of vessels closed. 

COXLAR.'f' n.s. [Span, collar ; old Fr. coder; Lat. 
collarc.~\ 

x. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, says the dog, but the fretting of my collar: 
nay, says the wolf, if there be u collar in the ease, I know bet¬ 
ter things'than to sell my liberty. L'Estrange. 

Ten brncc and more of greyhounds. 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the same their neck surround. JJryden, Fab. 

2. The part of the harness that is fastened about the 

horse’s neck. ‘ , 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners legs, 

The traces of the smallest spider’s web, * 

‘ The collars of the moonshine's watry beams. Shakspearc. 

3. The part of the dt ess that surrounds I he neck. 

It biudtw 1 me about as the collar of my coat. Job, xxx. 18. 
12 
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4. To slip the Collar. To get free; to escape; to 
disentangle himself from any engagement or diffi¬ 
culty. 

When as the ape him heard so much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, ,, 
lie would hjne slipt the Collar handsomely. 

• Spenser, Hjtbb, Tale 

5. A Collar of Jlimru, is the quantity bound up in 
one parcel. 

There is history in words as well as etymology. Thus brawn, 
being made of the collar orwea-t part of the boar, is termed a 
ro/lfir 1.<f brawn. The brawn or boar begets collar; which 
being rolled up, coveys the idea to any thing else; and eel, 
so dressed, takes the name of collared eel; as does also collared 
beef, &o. So that every thing rolled hears the name and arms 
of collar. Feggc, Alice, of the Eng. Language. 

Ci/llar-kon r. n. s. [from collar and bouc.~] The 
clavicle;, the bones on each side of the neck. 

A page riding bellied the coach, fell down, bruised his face, 
and broke his right collar bone. Wiseman's Surg. 

To ( Vllar.'J' v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To seize by the collar; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar Beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and 
bind it hard and close with a string or collar, Dr. 
Johnson syys. But see the fifth sense of collar, 
where the example better explains this use of the 
word, anil presents also collared. 

Co'llah i:n.# adj. [from co/lar.~\ In heraldry, still 
Vised for any animal having a collar about its neck. 
Such arc* Chaucer’s dogs. 

CnllcreJ with gold, and toretlcs filed round. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale. 

To COLLA'TE.-f' v. a. [conjho, call a turn, Latin.] 

1. To compare one thing of the same kind with an¬ 
other. 

Knowledge will lie ever a wandering and indigested thing, if 
it be but a commixture of a few notions 'that are at hand and 
occur, and not excited from a sufficient number of instance.-, 
and those well collated. Bacon, Eat. Hid. 

They could not relinquish their Judaism, and embrace 
Christianity, without considering, weighing, and collating both 
religions. South. 

To collate books ; to examine if nothing be want¬ 
ing- . 

Hnving some years before collated several Greek copies of 
the New Testament. Fell's Life of Hammond, § 1. 

3. To bestow ; to confer. 

The significance of the sacrament disposes the spirit of the 
receiver to admit the grace of the spirit of God, there con¬ 
signed, exhibited, and collated. Bp. Taylor, Communicant. 

4. With to. To place in an ecclesiastical benefice. 
See Collation. 

If a patron shall neglect to present unto a benefice, void 
above six months, the bishop may collate therewnto. Aylijfe. 
11 He thrust out the invader, and collated Amsdorf to the bene¬ 
fice : Luther performed the consecration. Allerbury. 

Colla'teral.’J' adj. [old Tv. collateral, from con and 
lotus, Lat.] 

1. Hide to side. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. Shakspearc. 

Thus saying, from his radiant seat he rose, 

Otjligh collateral glory'. Milton, P. I,. 

2. Running parallel. 

3. Diffused on either side. , 

But nmn by number is to manifest 
. His single imperfection; and beget • ^ 

Like of his like, his linage multiplied; 

In unity defective, which requires 

Collateral love, and dearest amity. Milton, P. L. 

4. In genealogy, those that stund in equal relation to 
some common ancestor. 
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The estate and inheritance of a person dying intestate, is 
by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given to such 
tts arc allied to him r.r latere, commonly stiled collaterals , if 
there be no ascendants or descendants surviving at the time of 
his death.' Aytiffe, Vnri.rgon. 

5. Not direct; not immediate.-, ,* 

They shall hear and .judge ’tv.ivf vcuyiml inc, 

If by .direct or by collateral hand I 

They find us touch’d, uc will onr kingdom give 

To you in satisG'dtion. Shahspenrr. 

6 . Concurrent. y, 

A collateral bond, is a bond with sufficient sureties. Jit Joel. 

All the force of the motive lies within itself: it receives no 
collateral strength from extx mill considerations. Alter bio;/. 

Coi.la'tetially. arh. [i'roiji collateral .] 

1. Side by side. 

These pnllics tnav he multiplied according to sundry different 
situations, not only when they are subordinate^but also when 
they are placed ru/lateralty. , I Vitkins. 

2. Indirectly. 

By asserting the scripture to he the canon of our faith, 1 have* 
created two enemies : the papists nnlro directly, because they 
have kept the scripture from us; and the fanatteks more rull/i- 
tcral/y, because they have assumed what amounts to an infalli¬ 
bility in the private spirit. » Drytlcn. 

3. In collateral relation. ,, * 

Coixa'teuai.nE ss.# n. [from collateral.'] A state 

of collateral relation or connexion. Cofgravc. 

CouV'noN.'l' a..s. [collation, old Fr. roll at io, Lat.] 

1. The act ot conferring or btslowing; gift. , 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the first collation of 
these benefits, but aho for their preservation. 

It 101 on the Creation. 

2. Comparison of one copy, or one tiling of the 
same kind, with another. 

Let us now see how (tod revenged himself upon sinners, and 
by wav of collation apply it to ourselves. 

tt/ielnimi , I lift, of Sacrilege, i. jJ 

In the disquisition of truth, a ready limey is of great use 
provided that collation doth its office. (ire tv, Count 

1 return you your Milton, which upon co/Mlimi, l find to be 
revised and augmented in several pluces. Pope. 

3. In law. 

Collation is the bestow ing of a benefice, by the 
bishop that hath it in his own ^ift or patronage; 
and differs from institution in this, that institution 
into a benefice is performed by the bishop at the 
presentation of another who is patron, or hath the 
patron’s right for the time. Cowl. 

Bishops should he placed by collation of the king under hi, 
letters patent, without any precedent election or confirmation 
ensuing. Haywanl. 

4. A repast; a treat less than a least f formerly, “ a 

drinking between dinner and supper.” flttlod. 

When I came, I found stitch ,1 collation of wine and sweet¬ 
meats prepared, as little corresponded to the terms of the in¬ 
vitation. Whistrn's Memoirs, p. 27;. 

5. Discourse, [old Fr. colacion , harangue, discours, j 

No parson, vicar, curate, or lecturer, shull preach any ser¬ 
mon or collation hereafter, but upon some part of the cate¬ 
chism, &c. Ahp. Canterbury's Direct, cone. Preachers, ifi22. 

Sermons, and other eo/latinns, and lectures. 

Const.and Can. Keel. i. 

No book was more read in the following ages than Cu^sinn’s 
Collations. Unmet on the Artieles, Art. J 

6 . Collection; $lu>t or dividend contributed. 

It [the Apostle’s Creed] is called symbolum from viyi/SaAnWa,, 
that signifies to put together, and to east in money to nuke uy 
a sum or reckoning. Hence the word symiolnm signifies 1/ 
shot, a badge, a collation, or the won! given to the soldiers in 
war. 1. A shot or collation, because every particular apostle 
did cast in and collate his article, to make up this sum; at 
least the whole doth arise out of their common writings. 

Dp. Nicholson, Expos, of lhe Catechism, (166*.) p. *5. 


C’ou.ati'tioits. arlj. [ collati/ins, Lat.] Done by the 
contribution of iuanyt Diet. 

Cot.i.a'tive.# atlj. [from collate.] In law, an advow- 
son 'cotlativc is, where the bishop anti the patron 
arc* one aqd the same person. Blackslotw. 

Coixa'toh.-’p n. s. [from lollatc.] 

1. One that compares copies, or manuscripts. 

to read the title-, they give ,-n editor, or collator of a manu¬ 
script, you would take him tor the glory ofTeUcrs. Addison. 

2. One who pioscnts to an ecclesiastical benefice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator. *411 a 
month is expix-d from the day of presentation. * Ayliffc. 

3. One that bestows any gift. 

Well-placed benefits redound to the collator's honour. 

Ft Ilham's Itrsalvcs, ii. ,6. 

Jo Coixa'cij.-J' r. a. [r/fh/udo, Lat.] To join in 
praising. * 

Beasts, wild and taste, 

Whom lodgings yield » * • 

House, den, or field; 

Collaud his name. Nowell, Lett. i. v. TX. 

CO'LLEAGyK.'f* it. s. [old Fr. collcguc, from col- 
fega, Lat.] A partner in office or employment. An¬ 
ciently accented on tiic last syllabic; but not always. 

l'.asy it might tie seen that I intend 
Merry colleague with justice, sending thee. Milton, P. Tj. 

Niy must wit ’ 

Be colleague to religion, tauTbc it. Donne, Poems, p. 1 80. 

Tile regents, upon demise of the crown, would keep the 
peace without callcagius. Swift. 

To Coele'ague. t>. a. [from the noun.] To unite 
with. 

I'ol/eagiinl with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message. 

Importing the surrender of those lands. Shakspcare, Ham. 

CVi.ee aguksiiii'.# u. s. [from colleague.] Partner¬ 
ship. 

The outward duties of a frielnlship, or a collcayueship in the 
same family, or in the same journey. Milton, Tclraihordon. 

To COLLE'CT.*f~ v.a. [oitl Fr. roll crier, from col¬ 
li go, rolled an, Lat.] 

1. To gather together: to bring into 011c place. 

’Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preserving" 
. what our labour and industry daily rn/tert. Watts. 

2. To tlraw many units, ‘feir numbers, into one stun. 

Let u nnm i'•Uni into one sum as great a number as hr 
pleases, this multitude, how great soever, lessens not one jot 
tltr power of adding to it. I.ocke. 

3. To gain bv observation. 

The reverent care I hear unto my loi d, 

Mmie me collect these dangers in the duke. 

Shuts pi nr /, lien. /’/. 

•4. To infer as consequent^,to gather from pre¬ 
mises. ’ ’ 


How great the force of erroneous persuasion is, vie may eat- 
Icrl from on.- Saviom \ premonition to his disciples. Dec. Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite space, be¬ 
cause they can have no idea of infinite matter; which conse¬ 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collect' d. Locke. 

5. To Collect himself. To recover from surprise; 
to gain command over his thoughts; to assemble his 
sentiments. • 

Be collected; 

No more amazement. Shakspcare, Tempest . 

Affrighted much, 

i did in time collect my self, and thought 

This was so, and no slumber. * Shakspcare, Winter’s Talc. 

Pro-perity uiic.x|?ccted often maketh men careless nnd re¬ 
miss ; whereas they who receive a wound, become more vigilant 
and collected. Haywaid. 

As whc«|of old some orator renown’ll 
In Athens Jr free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourish’d, jince mute, to some great'.cause address’d. 
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Stood in himself collcdcd, while each part. 

Motion, fitch act won audience, c;re the tongue 

Sometimes in highth began, as no delay 

Of prelace brooking through his zeal of right, Milton, P. L. 

Co'ixEtrr.*j' 71. s. [collcctn, low Lat. « Some ritu¬ 
alists think, because the word collect is sometimes 
pscri both in the vulgar Latin Bible, and by the 
ancient fathers, to denote the gathering together of 
the people jnto religious assemblies; that therefore 
the prayers arc called collects, as being repeated 
w.bmi the people are collected together. Others 
thiint they are so named, upon account of their 

, comprehensive brevity; the minister collecting into 
short forms the petitions of the people, which had 
before been divided between him and them by ver- 
sicles and responses; tfijd for tliis reason God is 
desired in some of them to hear the prayers and 
supplications of.the people. Though I think if. is 
very probable, that the collects ior the Sundays and 
Holydays bear that name, upon account that a 
great many of them are evidently collected out of 
the epistles and gospels.” Wheatly on the Comm. 
Prayer, ch. 3. § 19.] A short comprehensive prayer, 
used at the sacrament; any short prayer. 

Then let your devotion be humbly tnsay over proper collect*. 

Rp'.'Taylor, (tunic to Devotion. 

Collect a'neous. adj, [ collectaneus , Lat.] Gathered 
up together; collected; notes compiled from various 
books. 

Colle'ctedly. udv. [from collected.'] Gathered in 
one view at once. 

The whole evolution of ages from everlasting to everlasting 
is so collectedly, and prcscntifiekly represented to God. More. 

Colle'ctednf.ss.# 77. s. [from the part, collected.] A 
state of recovery from-surprise; a command over 
the thoughts. 

Colle'ctidle. adj. [from colled.] That which may 
be gathered from the premises by just consequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not collectible from 
the following words. Brown, I’ntg. Err. 

Colle'ction.'I' 71. s. [from collect.] 

1. The act of gathering together; as, to propose a 
collection for charitable purposes. 

Concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order 
for the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 1 Cor. xvi. t. 

2. An assemblage; the things gathered. , 

No perjured knight desires to quit thy arms. 

Fairest collection of thy sex’s charms. • Prior. 

The gallery is hung with a collection of pictures. Addison. 

3. The act of deducing consequences; ratiocination;’ 
discourse. This sense is now scarce in use. 

If once we descend unto probable collections, we are then in 
the territory where free ann arbitrary determinations, the ter¬ 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker, i. $ 8. 

Thou shalt not peep thro’ lattices of eyes. 

Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of cars, nor learn 

By circuit or collections to discern. 0 Donne. 

4. A corollary; a consectary deduced from premises; 
deductionconsequence. *. 

It should be a weak collection, if whereas we sav, that when 
Christ had overcome the sharpness of death, he then opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers; a tiling in'such sort 
affirmed with circumstances, were taken as insinuating an op¬ 
posite denial before that circumstance lie accomplished. 

Hooker. 


This label - 

Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 

Make no collection of it. Shakspcare, Cymbclinc. 

When she, from sundry arts, one skill doth drew; 

Gathering from divers fights, one act of war; f 
14 


From many cases like, one rule of law: 

These her collections, not the senses are. Dawes. 

ColleciTtiols. adj. [ collcctitius , Lat.] Gathered up. 
Colle'cTive. adj. [from rolhet, collect if, French.] 
ic Gathcied into 011c mass; aggregated; accumula¬ 
tive. 

A body collective, becaui : it containcth a huge multitude. 

Hooker, iii. 6 gr. 

The three forms of government diflcr-only by the civil ad¬ 
ministration being in the hands of one or two, cubed kings, in 
a seuate called the nobles, or in the people collective or repre¬ 
sentative, who muv be called the commons.. Swift. 

The diil.T .-net- between a compound and a col/eelive ideu is, 
that a compound id.-*, unites things of a different kind; but tt 
collective idea, things of the spine. Walts, Lagick. 

2. Employed in deducing consequences; argumenta¬ 
tive. 

A in-quit!- left many falsities, rontroulahle not only by criti¬ 
cal and codedivc reason} but contrary observations. Brown. 

3. [In grammar.] A collective noun is a word which 
expresses a multitude, though itself be singular; as 
a company i an army. 

Collectively, adr. [from collective.] In a general 
, mass; in a body; not singly; not numbered by in¬ 
dividuals; iv: the aggregate: accumulatively; taken 
together; in a state of combination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all sin collectively, in such 
sort that no part thereof shall be found in us, yet distributively 
nil great actual offences, as they offer themselves one by one, 
both may and ought to be by all means avoided. Hooker, v. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are subject to exception, yet 
collectively they make up a good moral evidence. Hate. 

The other part of the water was condensed at the surface of 
the earth, and sent forth collectively into standing springs ami 
rivers. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Coli.e'ctiveness.# n. s. [from collective.] A state of 
union or combination ; a mass. 

Coi.i.E , c:Ton.'f~ 71. s. [collector, Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; he that collects scattered tilings to¬ 
gether. 

2. A compiler, one that gathers scattered pieces into 
one book. 

The grandfather might bo the first collector of them into a 
body. Hu/e, Common Law of Eng. 

Volumes, without the collector's own reflections. 

Addison on Italy. 

The best English historian, when his style grows antiquated, 
will he only considered as a tedious relator of facts, and per¬ 
haps consulted to furnish materials fer some, future collector. 

Swift. 

3. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, 
or tributes. „ 

The king sent his chief collector of tribute unto the cities of 
Juda. * 1 Macc. i. 19. 

- A great part of this treasurers now embezzled, lavished, and 
feasted away by collectors, and other officers. Temple. 

The commissions of the revenue arc disposed of, and the 
collectors arc appointed by the commissioners. Swift. 

4. A. name in Oxford for two bachelors of arts, ap¬ 
pointed by the proctort^ to superintend some 
scholastick proceedings of their fel 1 ow-bachclors in 
Lent. Sec Co electorship. 

Colle'ctorsiiip.* 7 i. s. [from collector.] The office 
of a collector; usually applied to situations at sea¬ 
ports; ns the collectors/iip of customs, duties, &c. 
At Oxford, it is u peculiar acackyuiical phrase, still 
retained. See Collector. 

This Lent th e collectors ceased from entertaining the bachelors 
by advice and command of the proctors; so that now they got 
by their callcclarships, whereas before' they spent about tool, 
besides their guns, on clothes or needless entertainments. 

Life of A. Wood, p. 28$. 
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Collk'c atary. re. s., [from con and legation, a legacy, 
Latin.] In the civil law, a person to whom.is left 
a legacy in common with one or more other persons. 

Chambers. 

COLLEGER n. s. [old Fr. colliege, mod. colleges 
Lat. collegium.'] • 

t. A community; a number of pci-sons living by some 
common rules^ 

On barbed steeilf they rode in proud nrray. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. Hryden. 

2 . A society of men set apart for learning or religion. 

lie is retum’d’with his opinions. 

Gathered from all the famous collcget 

Almost in Christendom. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chase him pope, and cany him to Home. Shahspcnic. 

This order or society is sometimes called Solomon’s house, 
and sometimes the college of the six days work. ■* Bacon. 

3. The house in which the collegians reside. 

Huldah the prophetess dwelt in Jerusalem in the cqflegr. 

• a Arings, xxii. 14. 

4. A college in foreign universities is a lecture read in 
publick. 

College-lire.# adj. [from college afld liked] llcgn, 
iated after the manner of a college. >’ 

For private genflenujn and cadets there Ik- divers academies 
in Paris, coUegedikc. Howell, Ins!rue. For. Trnr. p. 51. 

Collk'giajl. adj. [from college.] Relating to a col¬ 
lege ; possessed by a college. m . 

Colle'cian.'J' 11. s. [from college.] 

1. A11 inhabitant of a ’College; a member of a college. 

2 . One of a religious sect, formed among the Armi- 
niansand Anabaptists in Holland, and called colle¬ 
gium, collegians, ami collegian!*, in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, on account of their colleges or weekly meetings. 

CoLLii'oiATE.'f' adj. [ eollegcat , old Fr. collegiatns , low 
Latin.] 

j. Containing a college; instituted after the manner 
of a college. 

I wish that yourselves did well consider how opposite certain 
of \our positions arc unto the state of collegiate societies, 
whereon the two universities consist. Hooker, I’rrJ'. 

To seize into their hands, or not unwillingly to accept, 
collcgi/ile masterships in the university, rich lectures in the 
city, Stc. Milton, Hist, of Eng. b. iii. 

2. A collegiate church, was such as was built at a con¬ 
venient distance from the cathedral church, wherein 
a number of presbyters were settled, and lived to¬ 
gether in one congregation. Ayliffe’s Paragon. 
CoiXE'GiATE.'f n. s. [from college.] A*member of u 
college; a man bred in a college; an university man. 

Rigorous customs that forbitT men to marry at set times, and 
in some places; as prentices, servants, vo/legiaUs. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 580 
A new foundation, sir, here i’ the town, of ladies, that call 
themselves the co/legiatcs, an order between courtiers 9ml 
country-madams, that live from their husbands. 

•» B.Jonson, Epicanc. 

These arc a kind of cnipiricks in poetry, who have got a 
receipt to please ; and no collegiate like them, for purging the 
passions. Itymr. 

Co'txET.'f' n. s. [Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck.] 
r. Anciently something that weut about the neck; 
sometimes the neck, 

2. That part of a ring in which the stone is set. " 
The seal was set in a cotttl of gold, fastened to a gold chain. 

Sir T. Herbert, Afemoirs, p. ror. 
Surely a diamond of so much lustre might have been publicly 
produced, although it had been fixed within the collet of ma¬ 
trimony. Oircry on Sivtfl, p. 2,\. 


3. A term used by turners. 

To Colli'de.'I' v. *. [collide, Lat.] To strike against 
each other; to beat, to dash, to knock together. 

Scistillations are not the acccusion of air upon collision, but 
inflammable eflucncies from the bodies collided. Brown. 


The medium, the air; which is inward, or outward; the out¬ 
ward being struck or collided by 11 solid body. 

Burton, Anat. of Mcl. p. ti 
CO'LLlER.f n. s. [from coal.] 

1. A digger of coals; one ihat works in the coal pits. 

A man shall hardly come with fair apparel amongst cottiers, 

but he shall carry some of their soil away from them. a . ,m 

(ratakcr, Sjt. IVahh, (lOa?,) p. 67. 

2. A coal-merchant; a dealer in coals. 

J knew a nobleman a great grasier, a great timber man, a* 
great cottier, and a great landman. Bacon, Eu. 35. 

3. A ship tlmt carries coals. t Sec Coal-ship. 
Co'llierwm. s. [from colltcr.] 

1. The place wliorc Gbals are dug. 

2. The coal trade. * 


CVu.ii’LowEn.'f* v, s. [Jios IrasiccL's /rom capl, Sax. 
cabbage, and jhneer ; properly cauliflower. See 
Cole.] A species of cabbage. 

Plants cottiflowcrs, and boasts to rear 
The fcarliest melons of the year. T. Warton, Progr. of Hiscon. 


To COLLIGATE.# v. a. [Lat. colligo.] To bind 
together. . * Cocheram. 

All the members of their church are so colligated, and bound 
together in a kind of subjection and subordination to one head, 
that yon shall seldom hear of any contention among them that 
ever breaks out into open flames. 

Qm/c/is Church Customs vindicated, (1636,) [>. 8. 


Colli(-.a'tio.v.'J' n. s. [colligalio, Lat.] A binding 
together. 

These the midwife contriveth into a knot, whence that tor- 
tuositj or nodusify, in the navel, occasioned by the colligation 
vessels. Brown, Vidg, Err. 

Tin- more blessed cottigjlioii of the kingdoms than that of 
the roses, we owe to your father. • 

Sir II. I Votton, Panegyr. to K. Charles. 

Collima'tion. it. s. [from collimo, Lat.j The act of 
aiming at a mark; aim. Diet. 

Colli nea'tion. n.s. [collineo, Lat.] The act of aim- * 
• ing. ~ . 

Co'lling.# it. s. [from TO Cot.l.] An embrace; 
dalliance. Used by Chaucer, Test, of Love, ii. 340. 
Now obsolete. Huloel. 

Co'lliql’ahlk. adj. [from colliquale.] Easily dis¬ 
solved; liable tube melted. 

Thortcnder consistence renders it the more cottiqwihle and 
consumptive. llarucy on Consumptions 

Coli.i'ouament. m, s. [from callis/uate.] The sub¬ 
stance to which any thing is reduced by being 
melted. 

Co'lliquant. adj. [from colli quote.] That which 
has the power of melting or dissolving. 


To CO'LLIQUATE. v. a. [eol/iqueo, Lat.] To 
melt; to dissolve; to turn from solid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glass, that made a great shew, alter what 
was rotti'piatcd had been removed from the fire.* Boyle. 

The lilt of the kidneys is apt to be co/to/ita/cd through a great 
heat froip within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Harvey an Consumptions. 

To Co'u.iotiATE. v. n. To melt, to be dissolved. 

Ice will dissolve in /ire, and colliquale in water or warm oils. 

Brown, Vulf. Err. 

Coi.Y.iqi'a'tion. n.s. [colliquatio, Lat.] 

1. Thu act of melting. 

From themjproceed rarefaction, colliguation, concoction, ma¬ 
turation, and most effects of nature. Bacon, Xat. Hat. 
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das'! mav lie made by tbc bate colliqualion of tlic salt and 
earth remaining in tile ashes of a hunjt plant. Boyle. 

2 . Such ;i temperament or 'disposition of tile animal 
lluids as proceeds from a lax coinpnges, and jyherein 
they flow oil - through the secretory glands, faster 
than they ought. Quincy. 

Any kind of universal diminution and cnUiquaiinn of the 
h«dy. lionet/ on Cousum/dimi.i. 

Coi.u'yi’ATivE.'f- adj. [.old Fr. colliquutif'.] Melt¬ 
ing; dissdlvent. 

A colliquative fever is such as is attended with a dianbuM, 
"wsweats, from too lax a contexture of the fluids. Quinn/. 

It is a consequent of n burning rol/iquntirr fever, wherein 
the humours, fat, and flesh of the body itrq melted. Harm). 

CoIxiquefaVi'ion. n. s. [ coUiqucf'acio , I .at.] Tile 
act of melting together; reduction to one mass by 
fluxion in the fire. » 

After the iiuorpuriition of metals by simple tiAliquefaction , 
for the better discovering of the natjftre, ami consents and dis¬ 
sents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of tlu-ir dis¬ 
solutions. Bacon, Vhys. Bcmaius. 

Coi.u'sjon. vi s. [from colli sin, Cat.] 
t. The act of striking two bodies together. 

Or, by collision of two bodies, grind 
The air ottrite to fire. Milton. P. 

The flint and the steel you may move apart as long *as you 
please; but it is the hitting and collision of them that must 
make them strike lira Bentley. 

2 . The state of being struck'Yog&ther; a clash. 

Then from the clashes between popes and kings. 

Debate, like sparks from flint’s collision, springs. Denham. 

The devil sometimes borrowed fire, from tiie altar to con¬ 
sume the votaries; and, by the mutual lollision of well-meant 
zeal, set even orthodox ('hristians in a flame. Deem/ if Piety. 

To CO'LLOCATE. r.a. [colloco, Lat.] To place: 
to station. 

Co'li.ocatk.# adj. [Lat. collocalus.] Placed. The 
example is given by Dr. Johnson under the verb. 

Tfyou desire to superinduce any virtue upon a person, take 
the creature in whielr that virtue is most eminent: of that 
creature take the parts wherein that virtue is collocate. Bacon. 
Colloca'tion.*}" n. s. [collocalio, Lat.] 

1. The act of placing; disposition. 

Whosoever, say the doctors in Beracoth, shall set his bed 
north and south, shall beget male children. Psalm xvii. 14, <fcc. 
Therefore the Jews hold thitffight of collocation to this day. 

Gregory, Notes on Scripture, p. 93. 

2 . The state of being placed. 

In the collocation of the spirits in bodies, the collocation is 
equal or unequal; and the spirits coacervatc or difliised. 

1 Bacon. 

Colloci/tion. n. s. [ culloatlio, Lat.] Conference; 
conversation. 

Coelocu'tor.# *.. s. [from the Lat. collocalus.] A 
dialogtsl; one of the speakers in a dialogue. 

Licentius, one of the collocutors in that dialogue, doth tell 
us of one Albiccriiis, a notable diviner. 

M. Casaubon of Credulity, &c. p. 148. 
In his Tusculan Questions the cot/oeiilor, proving the soul to 
be of u divine nature, argues from this contrivance of Archi¬ 
medes. Dcrham. 

To CoLi.o ouE.'f' v.n. [probably from colloquor, Lat.] 
To wheedle; to flatter; to please with kind words. 
A low word, Dr. Johnson says; but he gives no ex¬ 
ample, by which we may judge of its usage. It 
does not appear to have been considered as a low 
word, hut us current and as usual, as Jlatter or 
’wheedle. 

They do imply themselves to the times, to lie, dissemble, 
collogue, and Hatter their lieg"s. Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 327. 
i They will crack, eouuterteit, and a/llogucl as well its the 
4**h J 1 Ibid, p.jot. 
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Here is the Pharisees’ “ Lord I thank thee;’ 1 here is the 
colloguing Jews “ Dominc, Dotnine, Lord, Lord !” 

Bp. Hall, Scrrn. The Hypocrite. 
Coixo'gmng.# n. s. [from the verb.] Flattery; 

deceit. ShciWood. 

* Such base flattery, parasitical fawning and colloguing, &e, it 
would ask an expert Vesalins to amitnmi/c every member 

f Burton, Anal, of Mel. Pref. 

C o'i.i.op.f v. s. [It is derived by Minsheu from coat 
and op, a rasher broiled upon thFcoals; a carbo¬ 
nade. Such is Dr. Johnson’s statement. Other 
whimsical etymologies have been, offered, as in 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities. But flic old Fr. colp, 
to cut off; has hitherto been overlooked.] 

1. A small slice of meat. r 

Sweetbread and co/lops were with skewers prick’d 
About the sides. Drydrn, Fables. 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profess’d; 
f hen sent up hut two dishes nicely drest: 

What signifies Scotch col/ops to a feast ? King’s Cookery. 

2 . A piece of any animal. 

lie covereth his face with his fatness, and maketh rollons of 
fat on his flanks. Job\v.t 7 . 

Lake notice w[at plight you find me in, if there want but a 
• rollup or a steak o’ me, look to’t. 

. " Beaum. and FI. Maid in the Mill. 

i he lion i 9 upon his death-bed: not an enemy that does not 
apply tor a col/op of him. ‘ I.’Estrange. 

3. In burlesque language, a child. 

. _ Come, sir page, 

Look on nfle with your welkin eye, sweet villain. 

Most dear’st, my co/lop. Shakspetire, IViitter’s Talc, 

Thou art a rollup of my fleVh, 

And for thy' mike I have shed many a tear. 

Shakspetire, Hen. VI. 

Coli.o'qi;iai,.-J~ adj. [front colloquy.'] Whatever re¬ 
lates to common conversation. 

I lie seventh epistle of the first hook of Horace, and the 
sixth satire of the second, are here imitated in a style and 
manner different from the former imitations, in the burlesque 
•Mid colloquial style and measure of Swill. 

Dr. IVarton’s Essay on Pope. 

Co'u.oquist.* 11. s. [from colloquy.'] A speaker in 
a dialogue. See Cou.ocetou. 

1 he cnUoquists in this dialogue being all real persons, though 
concealed under feigned names. Malone, Life of Dryd.n. 

CO'J J.OQUY.-f- 11. s. [colloquium, Lat. The earliest 
example of this woril which Dr. Johnson gives is 
from Taylor, or Milton; who, however, did not in¬ 
troduce the word into our language. Donne writes 
it colloquium.'] Conference; conversation'; alter¬ 
nate discourse; talk. 

Solomon so elegantly characteri/cth the drowsy-headed 
, sluggards, that no character in Theophrastus is more graphi¬ 
cally described; which he hath done in the form of a Bnort 
colloquy or dialogue. Fothcrhy, AtAcom. (1622,) p.ioo. 

All that was alleged and acted in that treaty anil colloquy 
was approved. 

‘ Sir G. Buck’s Hist, of K. Bich. III. (1646,) p. 23. 

My earthly by his heavenly »erpow cr’d. 

In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense, 

Dazzled, and spent, sunk down. Milton, P. L. 

In retirement make frequent colloquies, or short discoursings, 
between God and thy own soul. Bp. Taylor. 

Co'i,Low.-f~ n.s. [More properly colly, from coal, 
Dr. Johnson says. But we hatWormerly the verb 
collcnc, to mark or black with coal. Sherwood.] 
Callow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals, or wood. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
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Coixu'ctancy. n. $; [ cdhictav , Lat.] A tendency 
to contest; opposition of nature. 

Cox.LUCTA'TioN.-f- it. s. [colluctatio, Lat.] Contest; 
struggle; contrariety; opposition; spite. 

Arriving to a state of command over a man’s self, aijd 
freedom from such col/uclation* and collisions as arc found in 
the working seas. ‘ More, Coitj. Cpbbalisl. (l6j.t,) p. 

The'tbermae, natural baths, or kot springs, do not owe their 
heat to any eoUuctation or effervescence of the minerals in 
tlicm. ,** Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

To COLLU'DE.*}* v. n. [colluder , old Fr. colludo, 
Lat.] To conspire in a fraud; to act in concert; 
to play into tlie hand of each other. 

One notorious, singular, mischievous Antichrist may arise, 
towards the final consummation of the world; who in fraudu¬ 
lent, colluding, malicious craftiness,—shall go beyond all other 
that ever lived in the world. Moantagu, App. to Ccesar, p.t.59. 

Colcu'der.* 11. s. [from collude.'] He, who con¬ 
spires in a fraud or trick. • 

Colludcrs yourselves, as violent to this law of God by your t 
unmerciful biuding, as the Pharisees by their flnbounded 
loosening! Milton, Tctrachvrdon. 

Cou.i/oiNf>.* n. s. [from collude.] Trick; secret 
management of deceit. , 

Your goodly glozings, and time-serving colludings with tlfe 
state, are but like watermen upon the Thames, looking one 
way, rowing another yay. Mountagu, App. to Caesar, p. 43. 

Coixu'sioN.'f” n. s. [ collusio , Lat.] 

Collusion is, in our common law, a deceitful agree¬ 
ment or compact between two or more,, for the one 
part to bring an action against the other to sonic 
evil purpose; as to*defraud a third of his right. 

Cancel. 

But most the foxc, maister of collusion ; 

For he has vowed thy last confusion. 

Spenser, Shrp. Cal. Map. 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or dishonesty of weavers, 
or die collusion of both, the ware was bad, aud the price ex¬ 
cessive. Swift., 

Coi.t.i/sivF.'l' adj. [from collude.] •Fraudulently 
concerted. 

'Die ministers of justice have 110 opportunity to lie collusive, 
as being free from the great allurement of dealing falsly; for 
bribery is not known amongst them. 

L. Addison, IV.Jlarb. p. 177. 

Be strictly upon your guard against all collusive and sophisti¬ 
cal arguings whatsoever. 

Trapp's Popery truly stated, P.iii. § 1. 

Coixu'sivEi,Y.'j~ adv. [from collusive.] In a manner 
fraudulently concerted. 

If this had been permitted, the land might have been aliened 
collusirely without the consent of the superiour. Blachtvnc. 

Collu'siveness.# 11. s. [from collusive.] Fraudu¬ 
lent concert. 

Colei/sory. adj. [from colludo, Lat.] Carrying bn 
a fraud by secret concert. 

CO'LLY. n. s. [from coal.] The smut of coal. 

Suppose thou saw her dressed in some old hirsute uttirt^ out 
of fashion, coarse raimettWbesmeared with soot, cotly, per¬ 
fumed with opopanax. '* Burton on Melancholy. 

To Co'ixY.-f* t>. a. To grime with coal; to smut 
with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the coUied night, 

That, in a spoon,unfolds both hcav’n and earth; 

And, ere a nmu hath pow’r to say behold, 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up. Shakspeare. 

Thou hast not catHfd thy face enough. B. Jonson, Poctnste. ^ 

COLLY'RWM.Ap 11. s. [Latin, Dr. Johnson says ;* 
but no further. It is, in fact, the Gr. xoAAu'piov, 
from xo Mofo, which, according to Scaliger, signi¬ 
fies bread sopped, first used os a medicine for the 
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eyes: afterwards all medicines for the eyes, whether 
ointments or washes, received, this name. Our old 
lexicography has collt/rie for this word.] An oint¬ 
ment for the eyes. 

COfLMAli. n, s. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 

Co'i.ocynth.% n. s. [old Fr. colocinthe, Lat. colo- 
cj/iithis.] Coloijuintida; bitter apple. See Colo- 
yti INTI DA. 

If they were masters of our uffiers, they would suffer nothing 
to grow but their om n coforj/ntfis ntul gounls, 

lip. Dish, from Popery^ J 

Co'logn Earth, n. s. Is a deep brown, very light 
bastard ochre* which is no pure native fossil; hut* 
contains more vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wootl long buried 
in the earth. • ’ Hill on Fossils. 

Co'lon. 11. s. [xixfy, a member.] 

1. A point [:] used to mark' a pausFgrcater than that 
of a comma, and less than that of a period. Its use 
is not very exactly fixed, nor is it very necessary, 
being confounded by most with the semicolon. It 
was used before punctuation was refined, to mark 
almost any sense less than a period. To apply it 
properly, we should place it, perhaps, only where 
the senseis continued-.,without dependence of gram¬ 
mar or construction ; as, 1 love him , / despise him : 
/ have long ceased to trust , but shall never jin bear to 
succour him. 

2 . The greatest and widest of all the intestines, about 
eight or nine hands breadth long. It begins where 
the ilium ends, in the cavity of the os ilium on the 
right side; from thence ascending by the kidney, 
on the same side, it passes under the concave side of 
the liver, to which it is sometimes tied, as likewise 
to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place: then it runs under the bottom of the stomach 
to the spleen in the leftside, to which it is also knit: 
from thence it turns down to the left kidney; and 
thence passing, in form of an S, it terminates at the 
upper part ol the os sacrum, in the rectum. 

Qianci/. 

Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 

I strain my guts, my colon wound. Swift. 

Thu contents of the colon are of a sour, fetid, acid smell in 
rabbits* Player oil the Humours. 

CO'IDNEL.f’ «. s. [Skinner imagines if ori¬ 
ginally rolonialis, the leader of a colony. Minsheu 

* deduces it froip colon na, a ‘pillar: as, pah be 
columen t rxercitus columen. Each is plausible, 
l)r. Johnson says. Hut he has omitted to notice, 
that this word is by our old and good authors 
written also coronet as by H. Jon son, “ lie 
might have been scrjcant-major, if not lieutcnant- 
cvroncl to the regiment.” Eveiy Man out of his 
Humour. Anti by Hcaumont and i Fletcher, 
There is no end of wealth, corontT." Cot grave 
also writes it coronet. It is therefore probable, that 
our Word is from the Spanish coronet , who is the 
commander of a regiment; and his company is the 
coronrla; low I # at. coromilm, ehiliarclms, tribunus: 
Du Cange. Probably from the Lat. corona , a ring 
or company of men. Milton sounds colonel with 
three distinct syllables.] The chief commander of 
a regime It; a field officer of the highest rank, next 
» 4i ; 
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to the general officers. It is now generally sounded 
with only two distinct syllables, col’ncL 
The chiefe-l help must be the care of the colonel , that hnth 
tin'government of all his garrison. Spenser umlreland. 

Ciiptiiin or rttltuu t, or knight in arms. 

Whose ehancc on tlu-c defenceless doors may seize, 

If deed of houoiii' did thro ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

ftfiflmi, Sonnet. 

CV/r.ONELsurr. 7 i. s. [from colonel.'] The office or 
character of colonel. 

he continued n subaltern, he coinpluined againsl the 
pride of colonels towards their officers ; jet, in a few minute, 
after lie had rceeiu-d his commission fur y regiment, he Con¬ 
fessed that colonctslnp was coinin'' Hist upon him. Sv:JI. 

Colo'jjtai..* nil/, [li'otn colontj.] Relating to a 
colony. 

A re'.'icjilc ambu—.'idor in I.ondnn will heat, alt your meet- 
im- of We t India nierdiauts and palter., and, in effect, in 
all niir c it...,inl (.miniil-'. <• Jim hr on a licgfridr I’carr. 
Coi.o'nic ml], [from eoloiitis, l.at.J Relating lo 
husband inert. ’ 

Color': n! .erviees were those, which wire -done hv the ernr/s 
and scciiii.ii v that is, hiishutiitm'.'u} to their lords. S/w/waii. 

(JoTokist. & ii. [from colony .] One deputed 
from rhe mofher-cmtnlry to inhabit some distant 
place. > 

Th k rtJinwlit carry nut with fTIMii a knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture and of ntiier useful arts, superiour to what can grow up 
of it.- own accord in the course of many centuries amoni' 
savage and b.ubarons nations. 

A. Smith, Wait th of Nations, iv. 7. 
The colonists emigrated from you. 

Itnrke on Conciliation with America. 

To Colonize, r. a. [from colony.] 'I'o plant with 
inhabitants ; to settle with new planters; to plant 
wilh colonies. 

Then: was never an liand'drawn, that did double the rest of 
the habitable world, before this; for so a man may truly term 
it, if he shall put to account as well that that is, as that which 
maybe hereafter, bv the farther occupation and colonizing of 
those countries; nml jet it cannot he affirmed, if one speak 
ingenuously, that it w'as the propagation of the Christian faith 
that was the adamant of that discovery, entry, and plantation; 
but g.,ld and silver, and temporal profit and dory; so that 
what was first in God’s providence, was but second in man’s 
appetite and intention. Il.cun, Holy War. 

Druma hath advantage by aspie.-t of id.um.,, which ,he 
colonizcth and fortificth daily. Hewitt, Coca! Forest. 

Colon iza'ti 01?.% ?/. [iWnn c.finizc. This word 
Mr. Malone believes to have been introduced into 
our language by the right lion. C. Tmvnshend, 
clianccllor of Uiu.oxi'hdpter. ] 'l'lio act of planting, 
with inhabitants, or forming colludes. 

Our niinisti.s arc of opinion, that the increase of our trade 
c.nd mauulkeliircs, that our growth by eolomzatiou, and hv con¬ 
iine t, have concurred to accumulate .immense wealth in the 
ilands of some individuals, Bitike on the Ctrisr of Dw.contcnts. 

CoT.onizino.# ii. .1. The same as colonization. 

If the dominions of Spain in the New IVorl.l lud been of 
such moderate exrent, us boro any proportion to the parent 
state, the progress of her colon's inn might have been attended 
with the same benefit, as that of other nations. Robertson. 

Colonna'de. 7 i. s. [from colonna, 1 tul. a coltynn.] 

1. A peristyle of a circular figure, or a scries of 
columns, disposed in'a circle, and insulated within 
side. ‘ Builder’s Did. 


Mere c>elhy r air, vies the ground inclose. 
And hero the nurblc statues breathe in rows, 

2. Any series or T.uigc of pillars. 

Set you my colonnades extend their wings, 

11 


•! 


Addison. 


Pope. 
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CO'LONY. «. s. [ [colonia , Lat.] 

1. A hotly of people drawn from the mother-country 
to inhabit some distant place. 

To these now inhabitants and colonies he gave the same law 
, under which they were horn and bred. Spenser on Inland. 

Hooting out tnc<e two rebellious septs no placed English 
colonics in their r rms. Davies on Ireland. 

Osiris, or the Hucchiu'jf the ancients is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, planting colonies and builaing cities. 

'* Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The country planted; a plantation. 

The ri,ing city, whirl) from far you, see, 

Is t'lirthagc; and a Tyrian colony. Dryden,Virg. 

( Vi.opiioN.'fc n. s. [Lat.] The conclusion of a book, 
generally containing the place or the year, or both, 
of its publication. 

They arc dosed with the following epilogue and colophon. 

1 Wartun, Hist, of Bug. Poetry, ii. g. 2. 

CVloimiony. 11. s. [from Colophon , a city whence it 
eamej Rosin. 

Of Venetian turpcrftiiiR, slowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining substance suffered to cool, would 
afford met a coherent body; or a fine colophony. ltoylc. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colophony, upon a separation of 
their thinner oil. P/oyer on the Humours, 

C’oi.ogi.’i'NTioA.'f* 71. s. [coloapit/iis, Lat. xoXoxuvSij.] 
The fruit of a plant of the Same name, brought 
from the Levant, about the bigness of a large 
prurigo, and often called bitter apple. Both the 
seed and' pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a vio¬ 
lent purgative, of considerable use in medicine. 

Chum hers. 

The food that to him is now as luscious as locusts, shall he 
to him shortly as bitter us coloqumtida. Shakspcnrp, Othil/o. 

If our furnished appetites hear of meat, they fear no coto. 
i/ninriitn. Up. Rainbow, Srrm. (iG ij.) p.z. 

God put iu a little coloi/ninlula, which spoiled the whole 
mess. South, Srrm. viii. ziG. 

CoT.oii.vri:. udj. [calorafus, Lat.] Coloured; died; 
marked or stained with some colour. 

1 lud I lie tunieles and humours of the ej e been co'oratn, mnnv 
rajs from visible objects would have been slopt. Rat/. 

Coi.oha'tion. ii.h. 1 ,'o/oro, Lat.] 

1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies have a more depnrtable nature than others, as 
is evident in cr'oral.un; !<v a small ijiiuolity <;f saffron will 
hurt more than a great cjiiarnity of bra'll. Baron. 

2. The stale of being coloured. 

Amongst ruriosit'es 1 shall place coloration, though some¬ 
what better; for beauty in dowers is their prehtminenre. 

Hncon, Nat. llist. 

('01 ojuTick. <!■']. [ ctdr.rifiats, Latin.] That which 
has the power of producing dies, lints, colours, or 
hues. 

In this composition of white, the several rays do not suffer 
any change in their enk-rifiik ijualities by acting upon one 
another ; but are only mixed, and by u mixture of their co¬ 
lours produce white. Newton's Opt. 


COLOTSS.-f- ] n. s. [old m. colosse » Lai. colossus.] 

COLOTSSUS. 5 A statue of enormous magnitude. 

That < I'lossus [of Rhodes] was of gilded brass, and eighty 
cubits hidi. Sir T. Herbert, 7 ’rav. p. 2G7. 

In that isle l;e also defaced an hundred other colossuses. Ibid. 

Not to mention the walls uml palace of Rally Ion, the pyru- 
liiids of .Egypt, or volosse of Rhodes. Temple. 

* There huge colosses rose, with trophiei crown’d. 

And nuiiek characters were grav’d'around. Pope. 

Colo'skai,.-'* adj. [oltl Fr. colossal, which Cotgrave 
renders colossus-like; and Shakspeare, wc may 
observe, bos colossus-'wisc ; but colossal is of recent 
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ilatc in our language.} Gigantick ; like, a co¬ 
lossus. 

This colossal statue of the celebrated Eastern tyrant is 
strongly imagined. Dr. Warton, Essay on Pope. 

Lookin' up to this great colossal system of empire thus 
founded on commerce. Powita/l on the Study of Antiq. p.cfj. 

Colosse'an.-^ atlj. [ rolnsscits , I,at*] In form of a 
colossus; of tlic height and t^ignoss of such a statue; 
giantlike. .*• 

Among others he mentions the colonean statue of Juno. 

Harris, Philol. Inquiries. 
CaLo'ssiANS.^jf 7 i, s. Christians of Colosse, a con¬ 
siderable city of l’hrygiu in Asia Minor; to whom 
St. Paul addressed tin epistle. The Rhodians, 
from the circumstance of their colossus, were also 
called, by the ancient poets, Colostians. 

He [St. Paul] requires his Color, sin us to fbrsnk'* those things, 
[the vicious practices of tho Gnostic* q] ami to he renewed to 
that which the (inosticks have not attained to. At i-rij um, 
to acknowledgement, or discerning, that is, the experimental,* 
practical knowledge of God’s gooehio*. to ns, (which is more 
than the first creating,) in regenerating ns a'ter hi.- own image, 
to live according to the divine pattern vvhieh he Bath set us. 

Hammond on t/u*N. Test. Cot. in. to. 
Coi.o'ssiCK.^ ail/. (from colors. Thcvlgh roloisol is 
modern, this adjective is one of our old words, and 
is employed with good effect in a very ibreible 
parage, written by ('liaptnan. the dramatist, and 
translator of Homer.] Large, like a cplossus. . 

Men merely great 
Jn tln'ir afleeled gravity of voice, 

Sourness of countenance, manners’ cruelty, 

Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of fortune, 

Think they bear all the kingdom’s worth before them; 

Yet differ not from those colas fuk statues, 

W Inch, with hcroirk forms without o’erspread, 

Within arc nought hut mortar. Hint, and lead. 

Chapman's Trot ip of Hussy IT Arabia*. 

Colo'ssus-wisi;. adv. In tho manner of a colossus 
aslritle, as the Colossus at Rhodes stood. 

Bastard Margarelon 
Hath Dorms prisoner; 

Ami stands colossus-irisr, waving his beam, 

Upon the pushed corses of the kings. 

Shakf/iearc, TV. and Cress. 

CO'LOUll. n. s. {color, Lat.] 

1. 'Flic appearance of bodies to the eye only; lute; 
die. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of solid bodies, when we 
perceive them to he a red, or blue, or green tincture of tho 
surface; but a philosophical idea, when we consider the vari¬ 
ous colours to be different sensations, excited in us by the 
refracted rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different 
manner, according to the different size, or shape, or situation 
of the particles of which surfaces are composed. Waits. 

Her hair shall be of what colour it please God. Shahsprarc. 
For though our eyes can naught but colours see, 

Yet a,lours give them not their jiow’r of sight. Davies. 

The lights of colours are more refrangible one than another 
in this order; red, orange^ yellow, green, blue, indigo, deep 
violet. Newton’s Opt. 

2. The freshness; or appearunce of blood in the 
face. 

My cheeks no longer did their colour boast. Drydcn. 

A sudden horror seiz’d his giddy head. 

And his cars trickled, and his colour fled. Drydcn. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure just begins to live, s 

The treaeh’rous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fade-; away. Pope. 

4. The representation of any tiling superficially exa¬ 
mined. 
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Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false colours upon 
tilings, to call good evil, mid evil good, against the conviction 
of 1 heir own consciences. • Swift. 

5. Concealment; .palliation ; excuse ; superficial 
cover. 

ft is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars for my colour, 
and my pentiou shall seem the nunc reasonable. 

Shalispcarc, Hen. It'. 
Their sin admitted no col ur or excuse. King Charles. 

6 . Appearance; pretence; false shew. 

Under the colour of commending lum, 

1 have access my own In,.- to prcf-i. •l.spcurc. 

Merchants came to Rhodes w-th a great sic-: I.aled nkli 
corn, under the colour ol" the sab- whereof tbi v t o.. Tall that 
was done in 1 herity. Kunites, lit,.. < :’ Toils. 

7. Kind; species; character, 

Boys and women arc, for the most part, cattle of this colour. 

, Shakspt arc. As peri like it. 

8. In the*plural, a standard; an ensign of war; 

they snv the odo&s of the foot, and standard of 
the horse. * *' 

He at Venice gave 

Hi-, hoily to that pleasant country’s earth, * 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose ctd-urs he lytd fought so long. 

Shakspeare, Rich. II. 
Against all cheeks, rebukes, and manners, 

1 must advance the colours of my love, * 

Ami not re(ire. Shakspeare, JMcrry Wires of Windsor. 

The hanks were fiftcdw.-l-th companies, passing all along the 
riv< r under tlmir lours, with trumpets sounding. Knol/es. 

9. Coloti! s is used singularly by Addison. 

Ai author compares a ragged coin to u tattered colours. 

Addison. 

To CoToi h. r. a. [coloro, Lat.] 

1. To mark with some hue, or die. 

The ray s , to speak properly, arc not coloured: in them (line, 
is nothing else than a certain power and disposition to stir up 
a sensation of this or that colour. Nt niton’s Opt. 

2. To palliate; to excuseto dress in specious co¬ 
lours or fair appearances. , 

1 told him, that l would not favour or colour in any sort his 
former folly. Ralegh, Essays. 

He colours the falshood of Aincas by an express ronnuaiiJ 
from Jupiter to forsake the queen. Drydcn, Dalic. Ain. 

3. To make plausible. 

' We have scarce heard of an insurrection that was not co¬ 
loured with grievances of the highest kind, or countenanced 
hv one or more branches of the legislature. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

4. To Cin.omt a strangn's goods, is when a freeman 
allows a foreigner to enter goods at the custom¬ 
house in his name; so that the foreigner pays 
but single duty, when he ought to pay double. 

' Phillips. 

To Co'i.ot rt. r. ?>.’ To blush. A low word, only 
used in conversation. 

Ct/Lou kauliv. udj. ([from colour.'] Specious; plausi¬ 
ble. It is now little used. 

They have now a colourable pre tence to withstand innova¬ 
tions, having accepted of other laws and rules already'. 

1 Spenser on Ireland. 

They were glad to lay hold on so colourable a matter, and to 
traduce him as an author ol'»nsiiiciotis innovation. Hooker, 
Had 1 sacrificed ecclesiastical government and revenues to 
their covetousness and ambition, tiny would have found no 
colourable necessity of ail army. hi ing Charles. 

Wo hope the- mercy of God will consider us unto some 
mine-ration of our otK-iiec s; \c*t»hi cl not the sincerity of ou* 
parents so colour mite expectations. liraum, Vulg. lire. 

CYiToi'Kaiiucness.# ■//. s. [from colourable,] That 
which is made plausible. 

You -opj'bsc figure to plainness and colourableness. 

j Fulkc a gainst Allen, j>- Sj. 

) 4 V 2 
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Co'louhably. atlv. [from colourable .] Speciously; 

plausibly. 

The process, howsoever colourably awarded, hath nt»t hit the 
very mark whereat it' was directed. , Bacon. 

Co'lourf.o. participialadj. [from colour.'} Streaked; 
diversified with variety of lines. 

The coloured ore conrser juiced, and therefore not so well, 
'and equally concocted. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Co'i.ouniNG.'f- n.s. [from colour.'] The part of the 
painter’s art that teaches to lay on liis colours with 
propriety and beauty. 

’""AU which amounts to no more than a verbal painting or 
oral colouring. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hands, p.py. 

But as the slightest sketch if justly trac’d. 

It by ill ro/uiurini’ hut the more disgrac’d. 

So by false learning is good sense defac'd. Pope. 

All these amazing incidents do the inspired historians relate 
naked I v find plainly, without ‘any of the colouring* and height¬ 
ening* of rlictorick. I Text yg the Jiesurrccliou, p. jj6 . 

Co'iounisr. a. r, [from roloiB’.] A painter who 
excels in giving the proper colours to his designs. 

Titian, Paul Veronese, Van Dyck, and the rest of the good 
colourists, liave come nearest to nature. Itryden, Uufresnoy. 

Co'lourlf.ss. tulj. [from colqttr.] Without colour; 
not distinguished by any hue; transparent. ,, 
Transparent substances, as glass, water, and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plates, exhibit valious colours, according to their various 
thinness; although, at a greater'"niiekness, they appear very- 
clear ami colourless. Newton's Opt. 

Pellucid colourless glass or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intense whiteness. 

Bentley, 

Co'lstaff.# n. s. A large staff, on which a burthen 
is carried between two on their shoulders. 

Whether they [witches] can bewitch cattle to death, ride 
in the air upon a eoulslttf, &c. Burton, Amt. of Mel. p.59. 

Instead of bills, wi*h colslacrs come; instead of spears, with 
spits. ■ II. Jonson, Tale of a Tub. 

Cry out for cudgels, (-oldarcs, aSiy thing. 

Bcaum. and Ft. Tamer tamed. 

COLT. n. s. [cole, Saxon.] 

1. A young horse: used commonly for the male off¬ 
spring of a horse, as filly for the female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and so the fawn; 
and so the calf. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

like colts or uninauaged horses, we start at dead bones and 
lifeless blocks. Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 

No sports, but what belong to war, they know; 

To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow. Drydcn, JF.n. 

1. A young foolish follow. 

Ay, that’s a colt, indeed; for he doth nothing buUtalk of 
his horse. Shakspcare, Merck, of Venice. 

To Coj/r. v. n. [from the noun.] To frisk; to lie 1 
licentious; to run at large without rule; to riot; 
to frolick. 

As soon as they were out of sight by. themselves, they shook 
off their bridles, limit-begun to colt anew more licentiously 
than before. Spenser on Ireland. 

To Colt.*}* v. a. To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus 1 ? 

Skaktpcnrc, Hen. IV. 

What, are vve bobbed thus still ? rolled, and carted ? 

Bcaum. and FI. Loyal Subject. 
Come let’s go seek him, he shall be hang’d before |io colt us 
basely. Bcaum. and FI. Wit without Money, 

Coi/re-FooT.'f" «. s. [tussilago; from colt and foot.] It 
hath a radiated flower, whose disk consists of many 
florets, but the crown composed of many liplf 
florets; the embryoes are included in a multifid 
flowercup, which turns to downy seedj fixed in a 
bed.] , J Miller. 
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Upon the table lay a pipe filled with betony and coltsfoot. 

Tatler, No. »66. 

C01.TS-TOOTH. n. s. [from colt and tooth.] 

t. An imperfect or superfluous tooth in young 
horses. 

2. A love of youthful pleasure; a disposition to the 
practices of youth. * 

Well said, lord Sands; 

Your colts-tootk is not cast yet?— < 

— No, my lord; nor shall not, while I have a stump. 

Shakspcare, Hen. VIII. 

CVi.teh. n. s. [culrop, Sax. cnlter, Lfit.] The sharp 
iron of a plough that cuts the ground perpendicu¬ 
larly to the share. Sea Coulter. 

CoVrrsH.'f’ adj. [from colt.] I laving the tricks of a 
colt; wanton. 

lie was all coltish, ftjll of ragery. Chaucer, March. Tale. 

Co'ltishi.y.# adv. [from coltish.] In the manner of 
a colt'; wantonly*. 

Pegasus still rearcs himself on high, 

And coltifhly doth kick thjt.cloudcs in sky. 

Certaine Revises, $'<,'• presented to her Majestic, 1587. 

Go'lubrine. adj. [colubrinus , Latin.] 

1. Relating to a serpent. 

2 . Cunning; crafty. 

Co'lumbary. n. s. [ columbarium , Lat.] A dovecot J 
a pigeon-house. 

The earth of cvlumbaries or dovehouses, is much desired in 
the artifice of saltpetre. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Co'lumbine. w. s. [cohimbitur, Latin.] A plant with 
leaves like the meadow rue. Miller. 

Culumhines are of several sorts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers shew. Mortimer. 

Co'lumbine. n.s. [ columbiuus , Lat.] A kind of violet 
colour, or changeable dove colour. Did. 

Co'lumbine.# it. s. The name of the mistress of 
Harlequin,' in our pantomimes. 

Colu'mbo Hoot.* This root derives its name from 
Columbo, a town in the island of Ceylon, whither 
it was transplanted from Asia.— It is brought 
into Europe in circular pieces, about three inches 
thick, covered with a wrinkled bark of a dark 
brown hue, and internally it is of a light yellow. 
It has an aromatick smell, and is bitter, and 
slightly pungent to the taste. It is reckoned 
almost a specifick in the cholera morbus, nausea, 
indigestion, bilious fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, ami 
most disorders of the stomach and bowels. — A 
tincture is made of it by infusing an ounce in a 
■pint of brandy. — An extract likewise is prepared. 

Chambers. 

CO'LUMN. f- n. s. [columna, Latin.] 

1. A round pillar. The word appears to have been 
not familiar, till late in jhc reign of Elizabeth; 
for Sir II. Wotton, in his Elements of Archi¬ 
tecture, thus remarks: “ Pillars, which we may 
likewise call columnes ,• for the word amoiig arti¬ 
ficers is almost naturalized.” Item. p. 21. • 

Some of (jie old Greek columns, ami altars were brought 
from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at Delos. Pcacham. 

< Hound broken ctdumns clasping ivy twin’d. Pope. 

2. Any body of certain dimensions pressing vertically 
upon its base. 

The whole weight of any column, of the atmosphere, and 
likewise the specifick gravity of its bases, are certainly known 

by many experiments. - Bentley. 
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3. [In the military art.] The long file or*row of 
troops, or of baggage, of an army in its march. 
An urmy marches in one. two, three, or more 
columns, according as the ground will allow. 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, Hvhdt 
divided into two equal parts by a fine passing 
through the middle, from the top to the bottom, 
as in this bqyk; and, by Vcvcral parallel lines, 
pages are Men divided into three or more 
columns. 

Columnar. ; ; 1 atfj. [from column.'] Formed in 

Cot.umna'rian. 5 columns. 

White columnar spar, out of 9 stone-pit. 

Woodward, on Fossils. 

Colu'res. n. s. [colmi, Latin; xoAougoi.] 

Two great circles supposed to pass through the 
poles of the world: one tlirbugh the equinoctial 
points Aries and Lybra; the other through the • 
solstitial points, Cancer and Ctfprieorn. They are 
called the equinoctial and. .solstitial collars, and 
divide the ccliptick into fonr er^ml parts. The 
points where they intersect the ecliptick are called 
the cardinal points. * Harris. 

Thrice thc.equinoctial line 
He circled; lour times cross’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traversing each co/ure. Milton, P. L. 

CfTMA. tu s. [«»/*«.] A morbid dispositiqu to sloop; 
a lethargy. * j 

Co'mart. 71. s. nils’word, which I have only met 
with in one place, seems to signify; treaty; article 
from con and mart, or market. 

By the same comart. 

And carriage of the articles design’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

Coma'te. n. s. [con and tnate.] Companion. 

My comatct and brothers in exile. , 

Shakspcare, As you like it. 

Co'mate.# adj. [Lai. comatus.] Hairy in appear¬ 
ance ; having a bush of hair, as a comet seems to 
have. 

How eomatr, crinite, caudate stars are fram’d. 

Fairfax, Tasso, xiv. 44. 

Comato'se. ailj. [from coma.] Lethurgick; sleepy 
to a disease. 

Our best castor is from Russiu; the great and principal 
use whereof, is in hysterical and comatose cases. Crete. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of 
names, seem to be derived from th? British now, 
which signifies a low situation. Gibson's Camden. 

Comb, in Cornish , signifies a vulleij, and had the same 
meaning anciently in the French tongue. 

Comb.# n. s. [Sax. comb; and Welsh and old 
French, as Gibson aud Johnson have observed, 
may be cited. They owe their origin perhaps to 
the Gr. xvju.j 3 os, a hollow.] Properly, a valley sur¬ 
rounded with hills. 

’Till round the world, in sounding combe and plain. 

The last of them tell it the first again. 

Browne, Brit. Pastorals m 

COMB.-f- n. s, [camb, Saxon; ham, Ditch.] 

1. An instrument to separate and adjust the lmir. , 

By fair Ligea’s goldcncowA, 1 

Wherewith she bits on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks. _ Milton, Camus, 

I made an instrument in fashion of a comb, whose teeth, 
being in number sixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 
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2. The top or crest of a cock, so called from its 
pectinated indentures.* 

Cocks have great combs and spurs, hens little or none. 

’ Bacon. 

High was his camb, and coral-red withal, 

With dents embattl’d, like a castle-wall. Dryden. 

3. i he cavities in which the bees lodge their honey. 
Perhaps from the same word which makes the 
termination of towns, and signifies hollow or deep. 
[Gr. xu/q 3 oy.] 

This in affairs of stale, 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, • 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the mints, lest the fabrick fall. Dryden? Virg. * 

4 * A dry measure. A comb of corn is half a quarter, 
or four bushels. See Coomb. 

To Comb. ,v. a. [from the*00011.] 

1. To divide, and clean, and adjust the hair witli a 

comb. • •* 

Her care shall be 

To comb your noddle with a thrcc-legg’d sttool. Shakspcare. 

Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair'black, by combing it, as 
they say, with a leaden cdhib, or the like. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

» She with ribbons tied 

His tender neck, and comb'd his silken hide. Dryden, JF.n. 

There was a sort of engine, froiy which were extended 
twenty long poles, whggmvith the man-mountain combs his 
head. Swill. 

2 . To lay any thing consisting of filaments smooth, 
by drawing through narrow interstices; as, to comb 
wool. 

Comb-brush. n. s. [comb and brttsh.] A brush to 
clean combs. 

Comb-maker, n. s. [cortdt and maker.] One whose 
trade is to make combs. 

This wood is of use for the Aumer, engraver, carver, and 
eombmakcr. • Mortimers Husbandry. 

To CO'MBAT. v. 7i. [comhatlrr, Fr.] 

1. To fight; generally in a dud, or hand to hand. 

1 ’ardon me, I will not combat in my shirt. Shakspearc. 

2. To act in opposition, as the acid and alkali 

* combat. 

Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition in mid sky, 

Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 

Milton, P. L. 

To Co'mbat. v. a. To oppose; to fight. 

Their oppressors have changed the scene, and combated the 
opini jns in their true shape. Decay of Piety. 

Love yields at last, thus combated by pride, 

• And she submits to be the Homan’s bride. Cron til/. •. 

Co'mbat.*!* it. s. [old Fr. combat.] Contest; buttle; 
dud: strife; opposition generally between two; 
but sometimes it is used lor battle. 

Those regions were full both of cruel monsters and mon¬ 
strous men ; all which, by private eomhuts, they delivered the 
countries of. Sidney. 

The noble combat that, ’twixt joy and sorrow, was fought 
in Paulina ! She had one eye declined for the loss of tier 
husband, another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 

Shnkspeare. 

The combat now by courage must be try’cl. Dryden. 

Co'mbatast. n. s. [ eombaltant , French.] 

t. He that fights witli another; duellist; antagonist 
in units. * 

#So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 1 Milton, P. L. 

. Who, single combatant, 

Ducl’d their Armies rank’d in proud array. 

Himself an a|iiy. Milton, S. A. 
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He with his Sword unsheath'd, on pain of life, 

Commands both combatants to cease their strife. Dryden. 

Like despairin'; combatants they strive against you, as it they 
had beheld unveiled the magical shield of Ariosto, which daz¬ 
zled the beholders with too much brightness. Dryden. 

2 . A champion. , 

When any of those combatants strips his terms of ambi¬ 
guity, I shall think him a champion for knowledge. Lotkc. 

3. With /or before the thing defended. 

Men beedme combatants for those opinions. J,oeAe. 

Co'mbatant.* adj. Disposed to <|uavrel. 

Tjtteir valours are not yet so combalaut. 

Or truly antagonistic!., its to fight. 

Bit may admit to hear of -.01,11 di- 'iions. 

Qf fortitude, nun put ’em oil liie.r qua-ivl. 

It. lousaii, AJagi.. I.a.It/. 

Co'mbatek.# 11. s. [from oit-ibai .'J 1 Je who fights. 

'■ S/trn: nod. 

Co'mRer. n. a.' [from n ITe whu&e trade it 
is to disentangle wool, and lay it smooth lor die 
spinner. . 

Co'miiek.# n. s. A species of fish .in Cornwall, of 
a slender form, with red back-fins and tail, yellow- 
belly, a smooth even stripe from gills to tail, of a 
silvery colour, and a round fail. Jit/;/. 

Co'nt HE it.# it. s. -[Dutch. h,inter. See Uumbeb.] 

Burdenstnneness; IronbleVvexalion. 

That ! may provide > nit some la Imigings -it a good ,11 .tunee 
from Whitehall, for the presen ati m of i.level liberty, and 
avoidance of the cumber of kin au ... 

t/ir 11 . h i./l"i' lu i V .‘ % I'.ili.i. Bacon. 

Comiii'naijle.# itdj. [from To toi/ilinr. Capable of 
being united with ; consistent with. 

1 ’lca.sures are very eumbinable both with busincs- raid sta.h, _ 

■ /.(/. I'/iesleilicld , 

Co'smiNATE. adj. [froip combine.] Bel rallied ; pro¬ 
mised ; settled bv compact* A word of Shakspearc. 

She lost a noble brother; with him the sinew of her fortune, 
her marriage dowry ; with both, her roinbinatc luisbmni, this 
well seeming Angelo. SbuArspearc, Mens, jar Alias. 

Combination. 11. s. [from combine. ] 

1. Union for some certain purpose; association; 
league. A combination is of private persons, a 
confederacy of states or sovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o’ the cnmtnnalii.n drew. 

As himself pleas’d. Shakspearc, Hen. VIII. 

2 . It is now generally used in an ill sense, but was 
formerly indiflerent. 

They aim to subdue all to their own will and power, under 
the disguises of lioiv combinations. K. Charles. 

0 v f I 

q. Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture; con¬ 
junction. 

These natures, from the moment of their first combination, 
have been and are for ever inseparable. Hooker. 

Resolution of compound bodies by fire, does not so nuu li 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; as upon the ■ core of 
its making new compounds by new contbitwlhms. Hoyle. 

Ingratitude is always in /.<•>,ibrnatiutiAsitli pride and hnrd- 
heartednes*. S nth. 

4. Copulation of ideas in'the mind. 

They never suffer any ideas to he joined in their under¬ 
standings, in any other or stronger combination that what their 
own nature and correspondence give them. Locke. 

5. Combination is used in matbemnticks, to denote 
the variation or alteration of any number of ‘ 
quantities, letters, sounds, or the like, in all'the 
different manners possible. Thus the number of 

Stssible changes or 'combinations of tlje twenty-four 
tiers of the alphabet, taken first tw« by two, then 
n 
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thttfc by throe, S/c. amount to 1,391,734,288,887, 
2 5 2 » 999 » 4 2 5 > i 28,493,402,200. Chambers. 

To COMBINE, v. a. [combiner, Fr. bino&jungere.’] 
1. To join together. 

Let us not then suspect our happy state. 

As not seelire to single or efimbtn’t!. Milton, P. L. 

7. To link in union. : 

God, the best makes of all marriages. 

Combine vour hearts in one, your realm'. In one. Shakspearc. 
Friendship is the cement which really combines mankind. 

Government of the Tongue. 

3. To agree; to accord; to settle by compact. 

My heart’s dear love is set 00 his fair daughter 
As mine 011 Jut’s, so Iter’s is set on mine, 

And all combin'd, save \vh;A thou must combine 
By hoi; marriage. dhttltpcarc, Rom. and,I.d. 

To join words or ideas together; opposed to 
nvul/se'.- Sj 

To CombTne. t>. n. 

1. To coalesce; to unite each with other. Used both 
of things and persons. 

Houqur mid policy, dike misever’d friends 
F th’ war, do grow togtaner: grant that, and tell me 
r Jn peace what rath of them by th’ other loses, 

That tliev ctnibine not there? Sha/ctpcare, C'oriol 

2. To unite in friendship or design. 

Combine together ’gainst the enemy ; 

For these dome-tick and particular broils 

Are not the question here. Shakspca rt , K. Lea:. 

- You well yurr lees combine. 

And seem your own destruction to design. Dryden, Aitreng-.. 
Co'.uiiiNt;.'# a, s. [from cciub ."] Borrowed hair 

covered or combed over the baldness of die head. 

The Imldiics-, thinness, and (as both men and women think! 
the deformity of their hair is usually supplied by borders and 
combings ; ai-o by whole perukes, like artificial -culls, fitted to 
their head. lip. Taylor, At I f. Handtnm. p. 44. 

Co’mhj.kss. adj. [from comb ] Wanting a comb or 
crest. 

What, is your crest a coxcomb ?- 

— A etm,bless cock, so Kate will be nty lien. Shakspearc. 

LOMBIJ'NT.'J’’ adj. [from combttw , combustion, Lnt.] 
When a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half distant from the sun, either before or nlier him, 
it is said to be combust, or in combus/ioti. flartis. 

Guianerins hail a patient could make Latin verses when the 
moon was combust, otherwise illiterate. 

liniton. Anal, of Mel. p. roz. 

Coxibustibi'lity.# v. s. [from combustible .] The 
quality of catching fire. 

CuMEi'VnBEE.-j' adj. [old Fr. combustible, from 
comb tiro, lombustum, I.at.] Having the quality of 
catching fire; susceptible of fire. 

• Charcoals, made out of the wood of osycedar, arc white, 
because their vapours arc rather sulphureous than of any other 
combustible substance. Broicn, Vnlg. Kc. 

Sin is to the Mini like fire to combustible matter, it assimilates 
before it destroys it. Soul,':. 

They are hut strewed over with a little penitential ashes; 
and will, as soon as they meet with conibusnbte matter, flame 
out. Decay of Piety. 

The flame shall still remain; 

Nor, ’till the fuel perish, can decay, ‘ ■ 

By nature formed on things combustible to prey. Dryden. 

Combl’'stible.# «. ,t. [Dr] A combustible maleritil. 
This fir#, if they may be believed, wns jnot fed witfl wood, 
coal, turlj or like common combustibles. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 197. 

Combu'stibleness. it. s. [from combustible.] Aptues*- 
to take fire. 

Cqmbu'ktion. n. s. [French.f 
1. Conflagration ; burning; consumption by fire. 
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Tho futura combustion of the earth is to bet Ushered Jm and 
accompanied with violent impressions upon nature. Bnmet. 

2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; bustle; burly burly- 

Mutual combust ions, bloodsheds, and wastes may enforce 
them, through very faintness, after the experience of so endless 
miseries, Hookers 

'Prophecy in<i, with accents terrible, • 

Of dire combustion, ami confus’d events, • 

New-hatch’d to lb* woeful time. i Shaksprarc, Macbeth. 

Those cruel war*bctvvecn the horn's of York and Lancaster, 
brought all Eng! mid into ail horrible cow bastion. Ralegh. 

How much more of power. 

Army against army, numberless to rai.o 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb. 

Though not destroy, their happy native scat! Milton, 

But say, from whence this new omhusii-.n springs V Dryilcn. 

The comet moves In an iuconcPiviiblc fury and cmnlmstnm, 
ri'i.l at the siui'0 time with an exact regularity. . <iiitiril. 

To COME.'f” r. ii. prcl. ca/iir, pariicip. rulin’. 
[cowan, Saxon: / viiirn, Dut /tyimn-it, Herman; 
till from tin* dot It. vu'imni. ; uik! Seronius adds the 
Tartar, romcii, to come.] . • 

nearer place; to 


. To remove from a distant to 
arrive: oppoed 


pah' UcRyW.is «»en 
the heart. Spenser, F.Q.* 


A;i.l trouhlsd iTiotl through b: 

To rail' mid g.i, nidi tiding; frou 

Cieutr will /(uve forth to-day. .V,'/:. I arc, Ju>. ('-.et. 

Coming to look on yop, thinking you dead, 
i spake unto the crown a- Ivr.in/ -cn-e. Shutspeare, lieu. IV. 

The colour of the king doth twin ami go, 

Biuv.vua hi-, purpose and his con.eience. Shnlspcare, JC..I •fm. 

The Christians having stood abnegt all the day in order »f 
bn‘dc, in the sight of the encmyj-winily expecting when he 
should turn: liirth to givethein hali’lc, returned at night unto 
their camp. Audits, I tint, of I hr Turks. 

’Tis true that since the senate’s succour ovine. 

They grow more hold Vn/dcn, Tyr. Lorr. 

This < hristiiin woman ! 

Ah ! there the mischief conics. Bnicc, Royal Convert. 

2. To draw near; to advance towards. 

By the prYkiag of r.iy thnnilis. 

Something wirln.l this way comm. S.'iaksptyirr, Mae belli. 

'I’o mote in any manner towards another: in.paving 
the itlia of lioing,received by another, or of tend,no 
towards another. The word always respect' tin 
place to which the motion tends, not that place 
which it leaves; yet this meaning is sometimes almost 
evanescent and imperceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horse: who was’t mine by ? 

S/iakspcarr, Mn-bcth. 

Bid them rover the tabic, serve in the meat, ami wc vvill 
come in to dinner. Shahpcare, Merchant of Venice. 

As soon as the commandment mine abroad, the children of 
Israel brought in abundance the first fruits. 21 Omni. xxxi. 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which they 
come to bv fair reasoning. Unmet, Theory. 

It is impossible. :o come near your lordship at any time* 
without receiving some favour. 

Congreve, Dcd. to the Old Bitch. 

None may come in view, but such as are pertinent. Lothe. 

No perception of bodies, at a distance, may he accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and striking 
on our organs. , Lodi r. 

They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
toon lose ami resign it to the next that happens to come in then- 
way. Lock r. 

God has made (hi intellects) world harmonious and beau¬ 
tiful without us; but it will diver route into our heads ail at 
once. * Lode. 

4. To proceed; to issue. 

Behold, my son, which, came forth of my bowels, seeketh 
my life. j Sum. xvi. 11, 

5. To advance from one stage or condition to another. 

Trust me, 1 am exceeding weary.—— 

— Is it come to that? I had thought weariness durst nut have 
attacked one of so high blood. ShaAspcare, Urn, IV, 
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Though he. would after have turned his teetJi upon Spain, 
yet he vvas taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and sctlhions fault's, differ no more but as 
brother and sister; if it come to that, that the best actions of a 
stato nit; taken in an ilf sense, and traduced. Bacon. 

llis soldiers, had skirmishes with the Numidians, so that 
once the skirmish was like to come to a just battle. 

Kindles, Hist, of the Tarim. 
When it came to that once, they that had most flesh wished 
they hud had less. L } Estrange. 

Every new sprung passion is .1 pari of the aetjon, except wc 
conceive nothing action ’till the players come to blows. 

Dryilcii, Dram. Poetry. 
The. force whereby bodies cohere is very much jjrrrdtT 
when they roam to immediate contact, than when they are at 
ever so small a finite distance. Chct/nc , Phil.Brin. 

6 . To be brought to some condition cither lor better or 
worse, implying some degree of casualty: with to. 

Hue said to Aristippus ’Tis at range tiling why nun should 
rather give ;’i the poor than to philosophers, lie answered. 
Because they think themselves may sooner come to lie poor than 
to he philosophers, • But an, Apaji/lhcgit f. 

Jiis sons (owe to honour, and he knovveth it not. 

• J11A, xiv. 21, 

He being come to the estate, keeps a busy family. Locke, 

You were told your master had gone to a tavern, and come 
to some mischance. ’ Swift. 

7. Todiltiiin any condition or character. 

A vrpeut, e’er he come* to l>e 11 diagou, • 

.Does cat a bat. , B.Juesrii, Calatine. 

lie vvotidi r’d how slit - cjyre to know 
Yf hat lie had doing ami meant to do. Hinliliras. 

The testimony of conscience, thus informed, conics to lie so 
nuthentick, and so much to be relied upon. South. 

8. To become. 

So euiiie I a widow; 

And never shall have length of life enough 
To min upon remcmbrai.ee with mine eyes. 

Sink tpcarc. Hen. IV. 

AYiiim he returns from hunting, « 
t will net speak with him; say 1 am sick, 
ll you cow slack of former scmA-s, 

You sludl do well, ’ , Shnlspcare, King Lear. 

Hou- eiinie the publican justified, lint hv a short and Immblc 
prayer? Duppu's Hales for Devotion. 

9. To arrive at some act or habit, or disposition. 

They would quickly conic to have a tialnr.il abhorrence for 
that winch they found made tin m slighted, Locke. 

tv5. To change from one slate into another desired; 
as the blitter rumrs when the parts begin to separate 
ill the 1 clmrn. 

I' :s reported, th t if you lay good store of kernels of grapes 
about llu-root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier 
an I prosper halter. ,- Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

flu tl butter does refuse to came, 

And love proves truss and liuiiiuursoine. }halibuts. 

In the coming or sprouting of malt, us it must not cent too 
lilt If, so it most not <‘<%i.v too much. • Mortimer. 

11. To beo me present, and no longer future. 

A time v’ ,11 coiitt, when my maturcr must*, 

In Caesur's wafs, u Holder theme shall chtisc. Dry l v, Virg. 

12. To become present; no longer absent. 

Tlwl’s my joy 

Not to have seen before; Ibr nature now 

Cone all .it oate, dtpifoimding my delight. Drjnitli, K. sir Ik, 
Mean wliiie the gods the dome of Vulean throng^ 

Apollo mens, ami Neptune run ft- along. 'Pope, Qilyxs. 

Conic then, my friend, my genius . new along. 

Thou m.liter of the poet and the sung. Pope, Ess. 

13. To happen: to tali out. 

The duke of ('ornwal, and ivega* his dutches-, vvill be licre 
with hjm this night. —* *■ 

Hovv routes that? Sltaksprare, King Lear. 

14. To befitl as an event. 

Let me .alone that I may speak, and let come on tue. what 
will. _ 1 Job xtii, I.;. 

15. To foUowlas a consequence. 
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Those that are kin to the king, never prick their finger 
but thrv say, there is some of the king’s blood spilt. How 
romes that ? says he, that takes‘‘upon him not to conceive: the 
answer is, I am the king’s poor cousin, sir. 

Shaktpeare J Hen. IV. 

16. To cease very lately from some apt or state; ,to 
have just done or suffered any thing. 

David said unto Uriah, earnest thou not from thy journey’ ? 

a Sam. ih. 10 . ’ 

17. To Come about. To come to pass; to fall out; 
to come into being. Probably from the French 

**■ wctjzV a bout. 

And let me speak to th* yet unknowing world, 

How these things came about. ' Shaktpeare. 

That cherubim, which now appears as a god to a human 
soul, knows very well that the period will eonie about in eter¬ 
nity, when the human soul, shall be as perfect as he himself 
now is. ' Addison, Spectator. 

1 conclude, however it comes about, that things are not as 
they should be. , Swift. 

How comes it about, that, for above sixty years, affairs have 
been placed in fhe hands of new men. Swift. 

18. To Come about. To change; to come round. 

The wind came about, and settled in the West for many days. 

Bacon, Neui Atlantis. 

On better thoughts, and my urg’d reasons, 

They lire come about, and won to the true side. B. Jnnstm. 

19. To Come again. To return. 

There came water thereout fund when he had drunk, his 
spirit came again, and he revived. S Judg.w. 19. 

jo. To Come after. To follow. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny' himself, and take 
up his cross tpid follow me. St. Mat. xvi. 34. 

21. To CoME at. To reach; to get within the reach 
of; to obtain; to gain. 

Neither sword nor sceptre can route at conscience; but it is 
above and beyond the reach of both. Suckling. 

Cats will eat and destroy your marinn, if they can come at it. 

Evelyn's /Calendar. 

In order to romc at a true knowledge of ourselves, we should 
consider how far wc may deserve praise. 

Addison, Sped. No. 399. 
Nothing makes a woman more esteemed by the opposite sex 
than chastity, and we always prize those most who are hardest 
to come at. Addison, Sped. No. 99. 

22. To Come by. To obtain; to gain; to acquire. 
This seems an irregular and improper use 3 but has 
very powerful authorities. 

Things most needful to preserve this life, arc most prompt 
and easy for all living creatures to t ome by. Hooker, v. 22. 

* Love is like a child, 

That longs for every thing that he can come by. Skakspcarc. 
w Thy case 

Shall be my precedent; as thou got’st Milan, 

I’ll romc by Naples. 1 Shakspearr, Tempest. 

Are you not ashamed to intorcc a poor widow to so rough a 
course to mmc by her own. Skakspcarc, Hen. IV. P. II. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is m^de of divers in¬ 
gredients, whereof the strangest and hardcsrfo come by is the 
moss of a dead man unlmricd. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by, , 

From our king’s majesty. Denham. 

He tells a sad story, bow hard it wad for him to come by the 
book of Trigantius. _ Stilling fled. 

Amidst your train, this unseen judge will wait, 

Examine how you came by all your state. Dryden,-Attrengzcbc. 

23. To Come in. To enter. * 

<■ What, arc you there? route in, andgive some help. 

* “ Shq/fspearc. • 

The simple ideiis, united iu the same subject, are as perfect¬ 
ly distinct us those, that mmc in by different senses, Locke. 

24. To Come in. To comply; to yield 5 to hold out 

no longer. | 
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If the arclurebcl' Tyrone, in the time of these wars, should 
offer to come in, and submit himself to her majesty, would you 
not have him received ? Spenser on Ireland. 

25. To Come in. To arrive at a port, or place, of 
refulezvous. 

At what time our second fleet, which kept the narrow seas, 
was come in and joined to aur main fleet. Bacon. 

There was the Plymouth squadron now come in, 

( Which in the Htreight’vlast waiter was abroad. ( , Dryden . 

26. To Come in. To become mocueli ; to be brought 
into use. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful action in, 

Then instruments were taught more moving notes. 

Roscommon. 

Silken garments did not came in ’till late, and the use of them 
iu men was often restrained by law. Arbutfpiol on Coins. 

27. To Come in. To be an ingredient; to make part 
of a composition. 

A generous conteirpt of that in which too many men place 
their happiness, must come in to heighten his character. 

•> Attcrhury. 

28. To Come in. To accrue from an estate, trade, 

or otherwise, as gain. 

I had rather he mad with him that, when he had nothing, 
thought all the ships that came into the harbour his, than 
with you, tlfiit when you have so much coming in, think you 
have nothing. Suckling. 

29. To Come in. To l>e gained in abundance. 

Sweetheart, we shall be rich ere we depart 
If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shakspcare. 

30. To Come inJbrMjf !q be early enough to obtain: 
taken from hunting, where-the dogs that are slow 
get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and understand¬ 
ing, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and virtue, 
were to come in for their share of such contracts. Temple. 

If thinking is essential to matter, stocks and stones will romc 
in for their share of privilege. Collier on Thought. 

One who had i’the rear excluded been, 

And cou’il sot for a taste o’ til’ flesh come in. 

Licks the solid earth. Tate, Juvenal. 

The rest came in for subsidies, whereof they sunk consider¬ 
able sums. Swift. 

31. To Come in fo. To join with; to bring help. 

They inarched to Wells, where the lord Audlcy, with whom 

their leaders had before secret intelligence, came in to them; 
and was liy them, with great gladness and erics of joy, accepted 
us their general. Bacon, Henry VII. 

3a. To Come in In. To comply with ; to agree to. 

The fame of their virtues will make men ready to conic into 
every thing that is done for the publick good. ' Allerbury. 

33. To Come near. To approach; to resemble in 
excellence: a metaphor from races. 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would 

( destroy or ruin with evil speaking. B.Junson, Discoveries. 

The whole atchieved with such admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern seems to come near it. Temple. 

34. To Come of. To proceed; as a descendant from 
, ancestors. 

Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. ‘‘.'If Dryden, JEn. 

Self-love is so natural an infirmitv, that it makes us partial 
even to those that come of us, as well as ourselves. L'Eslrangc. 

35. To Come of. To proceed; as effects from their 

causes. ’ „ ... 

Will you please, .tfk begone, 1 

I told you what would come n/this. 

Shakipeare, Winter's Tale. 

The hiccough comet <f fulness of meat, especially in children, 
which enuseth an extension of thfc’Stomach. Bacon. 

This comet of judging by the eye, without consulting the 
reason. L'Estrange. 

My young master, whatever Hhnes on't, must have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age, Locke. 
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36. To Come off. To deviate; to depart from a rule 
or direction. 

The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, hut yet coming 
anti dilating more suddenly. • Bacon, Nat.^Hist. 

37. To Come off'. To escape; to get free. » 

l -knew the foul enchanter, though disguis’d, 4 , 

Enter’d tin; very lime-twigs of Kfs spells, • 

And yet came off. . Milton, Com. 

How thou wilt hjye come off, surmounts my reach. , 

• Milton, S.A. v. liso. 

If, upon such a fair and full trial, he can come off, he is then 
clear and innocent. South. 

Those that are in any signal danger implore his aid; and, if 
they come off safe, call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addison on Italy. 

38. To Come off. To end an affair; to take good or 
bad fortune. 

Oh, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of our needless shot, 

After such bloody toil, we bid good-night. 

Shakspcare, K. John, j 

Ever since Spain and England have kad any thing to debate 
one with the otner, the English, upon all encounters, have come 
off with honour and the better. .— Bacon, War with Spain. 

We must expect sometimes to come off by the worst, before 
we obtain the final conquest. t CalamyT 

He oft’, in such attempts as these, * 

Came off with glory an^ success. Hudibras, i. i. 

39. To Come offfrom. To leave; to forbear. 

To come offfi om these grave disquisitions, I would clear the 
point by one instance more. Felton on the Ctassvjis. 

40. To Come on. To advauqli to make progress. 
Things seem to come on apace to their former state. 

Bacon, War with Spain. 
There was in the camp both strength and victual sufficient 
for the obtaining of the victory, if they would not protract the 
war until winter were come on. Knol/cs, Hut. of the Turks. 

The sea came on, the south with mighty roar 
Dispers’d and dash’d the rest upon the rocky shear. Dry din. 

So travellers, who waste the day. 

Noting at length the setting sun, 

They mend tlicir pace as night comes on. * Granville. 

41. To Come on. To advance to combat. 

The great ordnance once discharged, the armies came fast on, 
and joined battle. Knoltes, Hist, of the Turks. 

Rhymer, conic on, and do the worst you can; 

I fear’not you, nor yet a better man. * Dryden. 

42. To Come on. To thrive; to grow big; to grow. 

Come on, poor babe; 

Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens 

To be thy nurses. Shakspcare, Winter's TaJr. 

It should seem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the roses, that they will come far faster on in water than in earth; 
for the nourishment is easier drawn out of water than out of 
earth. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

43. To Come over. To repeat an act. 

44. To Come over. To revolt. , 

They arc perpetually tcizing their friends to come over to 

them. Addison, Spirt. 

A man, in changing his side, not only makes himself hated 
by those he left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
comes over to. Addison, Select. 

45. To Come over. To rise in distillation. 

Perhaps also the phlegmatick liquor, that is wont to come 
over in tbit analysis, may, at least as to part of it* be produced 
by the operation of the fire. jfr Boyle. 

46. To jCoME out. To he made publick. 

Before his book came old, I hod undertaken the answer of 
several others,' _ StiMngflect&k 

I have been tedious; and, which is worse, it comes out from, 
the first draught, and uncorrectcd. Dryden.' 

47. To Come out. To appear upon trial; to be dis¬ 
covered. 

It is indeed come out It last, that we arc to look*on the saints 
as inferior deities. Stilling/leet. 

VOL. I. 
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The weight of the denarius, or the seventh of a' Roman 
ounce, comes out sixty-two grains and four sevenths. Arbothnot. 

48. To Come out with. *To give a vent to; to let fly. 

, Thoje great masters* of chymical arcana must be provoked 
before they will come out with them. Boyle 

49. To Come pound. To change; as, the wind came 
round. See To Come about. 

50. To Come short. To fail; to be deficient. 

To attain 

The highth and depth of Thy eternal ways * 

All human thoughts come short, Supreme of things! 

_ n Milton, P. L.vii i,4i„v 

51. 10 Come to. 1 o consent or yield. • 

What is this, if «ny parson will not come to f Sunfl. 

52. To Come to. To amount to. 

Tiie emperour imposed so great a custom upon all com to be 
transported out of Sicily, that the very customs came to as much 
as both theqprice of the corn add the freight together. 

Knolles, Hist of the, Turks. 

You saucily pretend to know, 

More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras. 

Animals cither feed upon vegetables imiqpdiately, or, which 
comes to the same at last, upon other animals which have fed 
upon them. . Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

lie pays not this tax iimmediately, yet hispurse will find it by 
" a greater want of money than that’ comes to. Locke. 

53. To Come to himself. To recover his senses. 

He falls into sweet ecstucy of joy, wherein I shall leave him 
’till lie comes to himself. ' Temple. 

54. To Come to jmssff To be effected; to fall out. 

It cometh, wo*fcrant, many times to pass that the works of 
men being the suine, their drifts and purpose therein are divers. 

Hooker, v. 14. 

llow comes it to pass, that some liquors eaiuiot pierce into or 
moisten some bodies, which lire easily pervious to other 
liquors 'i Boyle, Hist, if Firmness. 

5;. Jb Come up. To make appearance. £So the 
German keima , to bud, to busgeoii.] 

Over-wet at sowing time, with us breedeth much dearth, 
insomuch us the corn never co<nAt/i up. Bacon. 

If wars should mow thdm down rever so last, yet they may 
be suddenly supplied, and come up again. Bacon. 

Good intentions are the seeds of good actions, and every man 
ought to sow them, whether they come up or no. Temple. 

56. To Come up. To come into use, as a fashion . 
comes up. 

57. To Come up to. To amount to. 

lie prepares for a surrender, asserting that all these will not 
come up to near the quantity requisite. Woodward, Nat, Hut. 

58. To Come up to. To rise; to advance. 

Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come ufi to tli' truth. Shakipeare, Winter’s Tale. 

Considerations there are, that may make us, if not come up 
to the character of those who rejoice in tribulations, yet at least 
t satisfy the duty of being patient. Wake, prep, for Death. 
The vestes byssinn, which some lad its wore, must have be*’n 
of such extraordinary price, that there is no stuff’in our age 
comes up to it. Arbutknot on Coins. 

When 1 he heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
come up to it, Swft. 

59. To Come up with. To overtake. 

60. To Come upon. To invade ; to nttack. 

Three hundred hprsc, and three thousand foot English, com¬ 
manded by Sir John Norris, were charged by Parum, coming 
upon them with seven thousand horse. • ‘ Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it but itself. South. 

61. 7 o*Come. Ip futurity; not present; to happen 

hereafter. , 

It serveth to discover that which is hid, ns well as to foretel 
that which is to come. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

' In times to come, 

My waves shall wash the walls of mighty Rome, Dryden. 

Taking a Jease of laud for years to come, at the rent of one 
hundred pdlnds. Locke. 

I . 4 * 
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62. Come is a word of which the use is various and 
extensive, but the radical signification of tendency 
hitherward is uniformly preserved. When we say 
he came from a place , the id< 5 a is that of Morning, 
or arriving , or becoming nearer; when wc say 
he went from a place, we conceive simply departure; 
or removal to a greater distance. The butter 
comes. It is passing from its former state to that 
which is .desired, it is advancing towards us. 

Comic, [participle of the verb.] 

*- Thy words were heard, out! I am rnmr for thy words. 

*' ' Dan. \. 1 j. 

Come. A. particle of exhortation jr he quick ; make 
no delay. 

Come, let us make our lather drink wine. Gen. xix. 12. 

Come ytntr awr/v.# A vulgarism still in use, especially 
in the north of Kugland; come along or‘come hither. 

Look to’l, I charge you; come your ways. 

Shakspcarr, 1 trunk t, i. f. 

Come. A particle of reconciliation, or incitement 
to it. 

Come , come, at all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 

The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 

Come. A kind of adverbial word for when >t shall- 
come; as, come IVednesday, when Wednesday shall 
come. 

Come Candlemas, nine years ag.. vile dj M. (toy. 

Come. n. s. [front the verb.] A sprout: a cant term. 

That the malt ?s sufficiently well dried, you may know both 
by the taste, and also by the falling off of the come or sprout. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Comf/d i an.'J* n.s. [Fr .comedian, Cotgrave. In 
Iluluct’s old dictionary, the word is comedy-player : 
comedian not being then adopted.] 

1. A player or actor of comick parts. 

2. A player in general; a stage-player; an actress or 
actor. 

MclLsarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian she be¬ 
came a wealthy man’s wife, would be saluted madam Pithias, or 
Prudence. Camden's Remains. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Scaliger willetli us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but 
Terence as a pure and elegant speaker. I’enrhman of Poetry. 

CO'MEUY.'i" n. s. [Lat. eontadia, Gr. xupcuilu, from 
xcopi) a village, and aim to sing, as some maintain, 
because the early attempts at this kind of entertain¬ 
ment were recited or sung from village to village; 
or, as others conceive, from xtopwinv, to si fig things 
worthy of Counts, the patron of revelry, t(je first 
farces huviugsbccii exhibited at. feasts.] A drama- 
tick representation of the lighter faults of mankind', 
with an intention to make vice and folly ridiculous: 
opposed to tragedy. 

Your honour’s player* 

Are come to play a pleasant comedy; 

Shakspcttrc, Tam. of the Shrew. 

A long, exact, and serious remedy. 

In even scene some moral let it teach, 

And, if it can, at once both please and {^pch. Pope. 

Co'mklilv.# adv. [from emuiyf] In a graceful or 
decent manner, [honnestement .] Sherwood. 

Co'meline.xs. n. s. [from comely.] Grace; u beauty; 

dignity. It signifies something, less forcible than 
beauty f less elegant than grace, and less light than 
prettiness. ' 

A careless comeliness with comely care. Sub ry. 

The service of God hath not such perfection of grace and 
comeliness as when the dignity of the place doth concur. 

j Hooker. 
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They skilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet were 
sprinkled with some pretty flowers, which gave good grace und 
comeliness. . ; ■ Spenser on Ireland. 

Hardly shall yoti meet with man or woman so aged or ill- 
favoured,’ but, u.youwill commend them for comeliness, nay and 

, for youth too, shall take it well. Smith. 

There is a great pulchritude and comeliness of proportion in 
the leaves, flowers, and bruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 

A horseman’s coat shall hide 1 

Thy taper shape, mid handiness ofside.^ Prior. 

CO'MELY. adj. [from become; or from epeman, 
Sax. to please.] 

1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or grandeur of 
mien or look. Comeliness seems to be that species 
of beauty which excites respect rather than plea¬ 
sure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no mar¬ 
vel though persons in years seem many times more amiable; 
lor no youth can be comely but by pardon, and considering the 
youth as to make up the comeliness. Huron, Ess. 44. 

He.1 hat is comely when old and decrepit, surely was very 
beautiful when lie was young. South. 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. Dry den. 

2. Used*of things : decent; according to propriety. 

Oh ! what a world is this, when what is comely. 

Envenoms hmi that bears it. Shuhspcare, As you tike it. 

This is a happier and more comely time. 

Than when these fellows ran about Hie streets, 

Crying confusion. Shakspcarr, Coriol. 

Co'MELY.-f* adv. [from the adjective. It should be 
-comelily. which is indeed in our old lexicography, 
though Dr. Johpgjjan has not noticed it. See 
Comelily.] 

t. Handsomely; gracefully. 

To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be 
very necessary for a courtly gentleman. Ascltam's Schoolmaster. 

2 . Decently; with propriety. 

Those things that either God was honoured with, or his peo¬ 
ple edified, are decently retained, and in our churches comely 
practised. Homily, of the Time and Place if Prayer, P. ii. 

Co'.mee. w. s’, [from come .] One that conics. 

Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand; 

But with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer: welcome ever smiles. 

And farowel goes out sighing. Shakspcarr, Tr.and Cress. 

Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my affection. Shakspeare, Merck, if Vcn. 

Plants move upwards; but if the sap puts up too fast, it 
inuketh a slender stalk, which will not support the weight, and 
therefore these are all swift and hasty comers. Bacon. 

It is natural to be kind to the last comer. L’Estrange. 

Now leave ^hose joys unsuiting to thy uge, 

To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. Drydcn. 

The renowned champion of our lady of Lorctto, and the mi- 
•raculous translation of her chapel, about which he hath pub¬ 
lished 11 defiance to the world, und offers to prove it against all 
comers. Stilling fleet. 

There it is not strange that the mind should give itself up 
tjj tlte common opinion, or render itself to the'Brst comer. 

Lockr. 

House and heart are open for a friend; the passage is ensy, 
and not only admits but even invites the comer. ■ South. 

CoMEssAtYpN.# n. s. [Lat. comessatio, froth the Gr. 
xwfjiaj&u, "Which is from Kcopos, the heathen deity of 
revelry. The word seems to have been used by 
Hales, as a derivative of the Lat; comedo, to eat, 

, and thus to signify a surfeit jpg; but it is finely cin- 
‘ ployed, in a passage of uncotpmon eloquence and 
just indignation at the tiniesjny Bishop Hall, while 
confided ill, the Tower, in its original meaning.] 
Revelling. . ' 
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For me, I do not envy, but wonder at the licentious frec- 
. dom, which these menthink themselves happy to enjoy? and hold 
it a weakness iptlioso minds,which cannot Cud more advantage in 
confineinentand retiredness. Is it a sihnlibchefit thut I am placed 
' there, where no Oaths, no blasphemies beat my ears ? where 
my eyes arc in no peril of wounding objects ? where I hear ej> 
invectives, no false doctrines, no serurocinatioiy; of ironmon¬ 
gers, feltmakers, coders, brobm-ijen, gnooms, or any other 
of those inspired ignorants'P no ruses, no ribaldries r where 
I see no drunken mmestalioiu, no rebellious routs, no violent 
oppressions, no sohsccnc rejoicings, nor aught else that may 
either vex or affright my soul ? This, this i* my liberty, who 
whiles 1 sit here quietly locked up by my keeper, can pity the 
turmoils and distempers abroad, and bless my own immunity 
from those too common evils. 

/i/i. Hall, Free Prisoner, Works, iii. 489. 
The world is apt upon all oct&sions to full upon unnecessary 
colonisation and computations. 

Hull's, Scrm. a! the close of his /{cm. p. so. 

CoMioVmjr.K.# adj. [Fr. comestible , Lat, nimrdo, from 
the Gr. truv with, and eSui to cafcfl Eatable. 

His markets |wcre] the best ordered for prices .of comes- • 
tihlr ware; where, in all his towns, a man might have sent out 
a child for any flesh or fish, at a rated price every morning. 

I in//on, Item. p. 246. 

COMET.*!' 11. s. [IT . cometr, Sax. ton iota, Lat. co? 
metir, Gr. xo/jn^TVif, from xo/xij, a bush >nf hair.] 

A heavenly body in the planetary region appear¬ 
ing suddenly, and again disappearing; and, during 
the time of its appearance, moving through its pro¬ 
per orbit, like a planet. The orbits of comets tire 
ellipses, having one of their 'foci in the center of the 
son: and being vefy long and eccentrick, they be¬ 
come invisible when in that part most remote from 
the sun. Comets . popularly called blazing stars, are 
distinguished from other stars by a long train or tail 
of light, always opposite to the sun ; hence arises a 
popular division of comets into three kinds, bearded, 
tailed, and haired comets; though the division ru-■ 
thcr relates to the different circumstances of the 
same comet, than to the pluenomcna of the several. 
Thus when the row, / is eastward of the sun,and moves 
from it, the comet is said to be bearded, barbat/is, 
because llie light marches before it. When the light 
is westward of the sun, the cornel is said to he tailed, 
because the train follows it. When the comet and the 
•sun are diametrically opposite, the earth being be¬ 
tween them, the train is hid behind the body of the 
comet, excepting a little that appears around it in 
form of a border of hair, hence called crinilus. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton) the tail of a 
cornel is a very thin vapour, emitted by the head or 
nucleus of the comet, ignited hv the neighbourhood 
of the sun, and this vapour is furnished by the at¬ 
mosphere of the comet. The vapours of comets being 
thus dilated, rarefied, and diffused, may probably, 
by means of their own gravity, he attracted down 
to the planets, and become intermingled witli their 
atmospheres. For the conservation of the water 
and.moisture of the planets, comets sccip absolutely 
requisite; from whose condensed vapoiuj^md ex¬ 
halations, all that moisture which is spent in vege¬ 
tations ami putrefactions, and turned into dry earth, 
may be resupplied and recruited; for all vegetables, 
increase wholly Item fluids; and turn by putrefac¬ 
tion into earth, lienee the quantity of dry earth 
must continually increase, and the moisture of the 
globe decrease, and at last be quite evaporated, if 
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it have not a continual supply. And I suspect, 
adds Sir Isaac, that the spirit which makes the finest, 
subtilest, and best part of our air, and which is ab¬ 
solutely requisite for the life and being of all things, 
conn s principally from the comets. 

The same great author has computed that the 
sun’s heat, in the comet of 1680, was, to his lutfit 
with us at Midsummer, as twenty-eight thousand 
to one; anti that the heat oi the body of the comets 
was near two thousand limes as great as that of red- 
hot iron. lie also calculates, that a globepf red- 
hot iron, of the dimensions of our earth, would 
scarce be coo? in fifty thousand years. If then the* 
cornel he supposed to cool a hundred times as last 
us red-hot iron, yet, since,its heat was two thousand 
times greater, supposing it of the bigness of the 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. 

* 7 ’nrMr.r, and Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company. 

As if they saw some wond’rous monument? 

Some nimi t, 05 an unusual prodigy. 

Shat-spcnrc, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Such his fell glances, a* the fatal light 
Of Jtaring cornels. Crashau/. 

I considered a count, or, in the language of thd vulgar, a 
blazing star, as a sky-rocket discha[gcd by an hand that is 
almighty. • Addison, Guard. No. 103. 

Fierce metcojs shoot their arbitrary light. 

Ami comets inarch with lawless horrour* bright. Prior. 

Comkt-ukk.# adj. Resembling a comet; exciting 
wonder and amazement. 

I am a maid. 

My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes, 

But have been gaz’d on, comcl-tihc. Shahspeare, Fcric. 

Come't.# it. s. A game at cards. 

What say you to a poule at comet at my house ? 

, Sout/irnic, Maid’s L. Prayer. 

CVmetauy. 7 adj. [from comet.] Relating to a 

Comk'tick. 5 comet. 

Refractions of light arc in the planetary and comctary re¬ 
gions, us 011 our globe. Cheynr, Phil. Prin. 

CoMiiTo'oii.viuiY.* a. s. [Fr. comet no raphic, front, 
xop-vrsjf, and yjafco to describe.] A description or 

' treatise of comets. 

COMFIT, n. s. [bellaria arida, Lat. Icon fit, Dutch. It 
should seem that both are formed by hasty pronun¬ 
ciation front confect.'] A dry sweatincut; tiny kind 
of fruit or root, preserved with sugar, and dried. 

By feeding me on beans and pease, 

He rt-ains in nasty rreuees. 

And turns to comfits by his arts, 

* To make we relish tjor desserts. • Iludihius, iii. i. 

To Co'miit. v. a. [front the notin.] To preserve dry 
with sugar. 

The Iruit that does so quickly waste, ) 

Men scarce cun see it, much lc-.s taste, > 

Thou rumjittsi in streets to make it la»f. } Cowley, 

Co'mmtuue. a. s. [from comjit, or ccfccture.] Sweet¬ 
meat. 

From country grass \Qcoiujjlure> of. ourt, A . 

Or city’s qnelqur-choses, let not icpmt > 

My mind transport. ) 

* Dunne, Poems, p. 8, 

To COMFORT*'!* v. a. jomfinto, low Lat. Salvia 
comfortat nervqs,” Schol. Sal. Old Fr. confvrter. 
“ Comforter une playe, to corroborate a wound by 
‘fomentations, Stc. - ’ Cotgrave.] 

1. To strengthen; to enliven; to invigorate. 

The evidtnee of God's own testimony, added unto the nntu- 
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ral assent of reason, concerning the certainty of them, doth not 
a little comfort and confirm the Mime. Hooker, b. i. 

Light excclleth in comforting the spirits of men : light varied 
doth the same effect, with more novelty. This is the cause 
why precious stones comfort. Bacon , Nat. Hut. 

Some of the abbots hod been guilty of comforting and assist¬ 
ing the rebels. Ayliffc, Parergon. 

a. To console; to strengthen the mind under the 
pressure of calamity. 

They beinqaned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Job, xlii. ir. 

Co'mfort. n. $. [from the verb.] 

I. Support; assistance; countenance. 

Poynings mode a wild chace upon the weld Irish; where, in 
respect of the mountains and iastnesscs, he did little good, 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
should receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 

The king did also appoint'oommissioners for the fining of all 
such as were of any value, and bad any hand or partaking in 
the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cornishmen. Bacon. 

a. Consolation; support under calamity or danger. 

Her soul heaven’s queen, whose name she bears. 

In comfort of her mother’s fears. 

Hath plac’d among her virgin train. - 11 . Jonson. 

As they have no apprehension ef those things, so they need 
no comfort against them. Tttfotson. 

3. That which gives consolation or support in calamity. 

I will keep her ignorant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of despair. 

When it is leastTxpeeted. Smikspcare, Mens, for Mens. 

Your children were vexation to yourjoufh, 

But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 

Slmksprarc, Hick. III. 

We need not fear 

To pass comm odiously this life, sustained 
By aim with many comforts, till we end, 

Ill dust, our final rest and native home. Milton, P. L. 

Co'mfortable. atlj. [from comfort.] 

1. Receiving comfort ; susceptible of comlort; chcar- 
ful: of persons. Not in use. 

For my sake be comfortable ; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Shahspearc , As you like it. 

My lord leans wond’rously to discontent; 

His comfortable temper has forsook him : 

He is much out of health. Shakspcarc, Tim. of Athens. 

2 . Admitting comfort: of condition. 

What can promise him a comfortable appearance before bis 
dreadful judge ? South. 

3. Dispensing comfort; having the power of giving 
comfort. 


He had no brother, which, though it he comfortaU» for kings 
to have, yet draweth the subjects eyes aside. Bacon, lien. VII. 

The lives of many miserable men were saved, and «.t com¬ 
fortable provision made for their subsistence. 

• Dry dm. Fab. Dcdic.' 

Comfortableness.# n. s. [from comfortable .] A 

state of comfort; a dispensation of comfort. 

We know a playing wit can praise the discretion of an nss, 
the comfortableness of being in debt, and the jolly commo¬ 
dities of being sick of the plague ! Sidney, Dcf. of Poesy. 

Quiet serenity and comfortableness usually attends a virtuous 
course of life. Goodman, Went. Ec. Conf. P. ii. 

The fruitfulness of the vine; the pleasantness of the grape ; 
the comfortableness of the wine, 

Wallis, Serm. at Osf 168*. p. 5. 


Co'MFORTABLY.*f" adv. [from comfortable."] i In a 
comfortable manner; with cheerfulness; without 
despair. . 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, stfith the Lord. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her wpr- 
rare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned. 

. ... . Isaiah, xl. 2. 

upon view of the sincerity of that performance, hope com¬ 
fortably and cheerfully for God’s performance. J Hammond. 


Co'MFORTER.-f' «. s. [from comfort.]. 

1. One that administers consolation in misfortunes; 
one that strengthens and supports' the mind in 
misery or danger. 

This very prayer of Christ obtained angels to be sent him, 
as comforters in his agony. Hooker, v. § 48. 

The hcav’ns have blestiyou with a goodly son. 

To be a comforter when -he is gone. Shaskptare, Rich. III. 

Nineveh is laid wasted who will bemoan her? whence shall 
I seek comforters for thee ? Neh. iii. 7. 

2. The title of the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity. 

But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things. 

St. John, xiv. *6. 

From heaven 

He to his own a Comforter will send, 

The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 
His Spirit within them, Milton, P. L. xii. 486. 

Co'm fortful.# adj. Full of comfort. Obsolete. 

" Huloct. 

Co'mfortless. adj. [from comfort.] Wanting com¬ 
fort ; being without any thing to allay misfortune: 
used of persons as well as things. 

Yet shall not my death be comfortless, receiving it by your 
sentence, Sidney, b. ii. 

Where was a cave, ywought with j/vond’rous art, 

Deep, dark, uneasy, doleful, comfortless. Spenser, F. Q. 

News fitting to the night; 

Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

' Shakspeare, King John. 

On thy feet thou stood’st at last, 

Though comfortless, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view destroyed at once. Milton, P. L. 
That unsociable comfortless deafness had not quite tired me. 

Swift. 

Co'm fortress.# n. s. [from comforter.] She who 
administers consolation or .support. 

To lie your eamfortreu, and to preserve you. 

It. Jonson, For. 

Co'MFitr.Y.'f- n. s. [cottsolida, Lat. comfrie , French.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Campana here he crops, approved wondrous good: 

As comfrcy unto him that’s bruised, spotting blood. 

Drayton, Pu/yotb. S. 13. 

Get thee some wholesome broth with sage, ami comfrcy. 

Beanm. and FI. Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

Co'mjcal. adj. [comicns, Latin.] 

1. Raising mirth; merry; diverting. 

The greatest resemblance of our author is in the familiar 
stile and pleasing way of relating comical adventures of that 
nature. • v* Dryden, Fab. Preface. 

Something so comical in the voice and gestures, that a tnan 
can hardly lorltsar being pleased. Addison on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy; not 
tragical. 

That all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclusion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the 
lord Lisle. Hayutard. 

.They deny it to be tragical, because its catastrophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical.' Gay. 
Co'micaij.y.'J' adv. [from comical.] 
t . In such a manner as raises mirth. 1 
This, I confess, is comically spoken. 

Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 3 70. 
The ladies have laugh’d at thee most comically. 

B. Jonson, Epictthe. 

3. In a manner befitting comedy. 

* In this tragicomedy of love to act several parts, some sati¬ 
rically, some comically, some in u niixt tone. 

^' . Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 416. 

Co'mic alness. it . s . [from comical.] The quality of 
being comical; the power of raising mirth. 
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C(yMlCK. adj, [ comicus, Lat. antique, French.] 

1. Relating to comedy; not tragick. 

I never yet the tragick muse essay’d. 

Deter r’d by thy inimitable maid; 

Anil when I venture at the comic!. stile, . 

Thy scornful Indy seems to mock my toil. Waller. 

A comirk subject loves un hunthlf versCj • 

Thyestes scorns a low and comiii stile; 

Yet comedy sometimes may raise h?: voice. Roscommon. 
Tily tragick inyS! gives smiles, thfl comuck sleep. Drydcn. 

2 . Raising mirth. 

Stately triumphs, mirthful comirk shows. 

Such as befit the pleasure. Shakspcarc , //cm. VI. P. III. 

CVming. «. r. [from To come.'] 

1. The act of coining; approach. 

Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, seen far off? Milton, P . L. 

Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful ev’ning mild. t Milton, P. L. 

2. State of being come ; arrival. 

May’t please you, noble madam, to withdraw • 

Into your private chamber; we shall giVe you 
Tile full cause of our coming. Shakspcarc, Henri / VIII 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongst them ut their cjrtnin seasons, and^ 
leaving them at others. Locke 


C 0 M 1 N'G-IN.'|” H. S. 

1. Revenue; income! 

Here’s a small trille of wives, eleven widows and nine 
maids is a simple coming-in for one man. Shakspcarc. 

What arc thy rents ? what arc thv minings in ? . * 

O ceremony, shew me but thy worth: 

What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakspcarc, Hemp V. 

2 . Submission; net of yielding. See To Comk-in. 

Alph. On my life, 

Wc need not fear his coming in. 

Hern. I had rather that, 

To shew his valour, he’d put us to the trouble 

To fetch him in by the cars. Massinger, Duke of Milan. 

3. Introduction. 

The coming -.. of this mischief was sore and grievous to the 
people. 2 Mace. vi. 3. 

Co'ming. participial adj. [from come.] 

1. Fond ; forward; ready to conic. 

Now will 1 be your Rosalind in a more coming on dis¬ 
position ; and ask me what you will, I wifi grant it. 

Shah pat re. 

That very lapidary himself, with a coming, stomach, and in 
the cock’s place, would have made the cock’s choice. 

V Estrange. 

That he had been so affectionate a husband, was no ill 
argument to the coming dowager. Drydcn, Vire. Bin. Dcd. 

On morning wings, how active springs the mind, 

How easy every labour it pursues, , 

How coming to the poet every muse ! Pope, 7 mil. of Horace. 

2. Future; to come. , 

Praise of great acts, he scatters as a seed, 

Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roscommon. 

To Comi'ngle. Sec To Commingle. 

CoMi'riAL/f adj. [ctmitia, Lat., an assembly of Ae 
Romans.] 

1. Relating to the assemblies of the people of Rome. 
The title of comitud denoted such days only, on which the 

people might be legally assembled. 

1 Middleton on the Rom, Senate. 


2. Relating to an order of presbyterian assemblies. 

See Classical. ...... 

The brethren are to be. requested to ordain a distribution \ 
of all churches, according to the rules in that behall set down 
in the synodical discipline, touching classical, provincial, 
eomitial, or of commencements, and assemblies lor the whole 
kingdom. Tho classes are to be rcuuired to keep acts of 
memorable matters, which they shall sec delivered to the 


amitial assembly, that from thence they may be brought to 
the provincial assembly. 

Bp. Bancrtft, Dangerous Positions, tic. iii. 3. 

Co'mxtjt. n. s. [ comjtas, Latin.] Courtesy; civility; 
good-breeding. Diet. 

Co'MMA.-f- Vj. s. {uippet .] 

1. The point which notes the distinction of clause^, 
and order of construction in the sentence, marked 
thus [,]. 

Commas and points they set exactly right. Pope. 

2 . The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby 
a semitone or a perfect tone exceeds the imperfect 
tone. It is a derm used only in theoricai musick, 
to shew the exact proportions between concords. 

Harsh. 

3. Distinction, in a general sense. 

I11 the M’orcsco catalogue 0* crimes, adultery and fornica¬ 
tion arc found in the first comma. 

L. Addison's West Barbary, p. 171. 

To COMMA'ND. v.a. {commander, Fr. mando, 
Latin.] 

1. To govern ;*to give ^orders to; to hold in sub- 
jeetjon or obedience : correlative to obey. 

Look, this leather, , 

Obeying with my wind when 1 do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows, 

Commanded always by tliWgreatcr gust; 

Such is the lightness of you common men. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. VI. 

Christ could command legions of angels to his rescue. 

Dee. Pi, ty. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 

With a harsh voice, and supercilious brow, 

To servile duties. Drydcn, Prrs. Sut. .5. 

The queen commands, and we’ll uhty. 

Over the hills, and (nr away. * (ltd Song. 

2. To order; to direct to t be (lone: contrary to 

prohibit. • 

My conscience bids me ttsk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most pois’nous compounds. 

Shakspcarc, 

We will sacrifice to the Lord our {*od, as he sludl command 
us. Aj. tiii. *7. ’ 

, Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity and place and innocence. 

Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all, 

Our Maker bids increase. Who bids abstain 

But our destroyer, foe to God and man ? MUlon, P. L. 

3. To htlvc in power. 

If t{)e strong cane support thy walking hand, 

Chairmen no longer shall the wall command. Oafs Triha. 

,f. To overlook; to have so subject as that it may be 
seen or annoyed. 

Up to the Eastern tower. 

Whose height commands as subject all the vale. 

To set the sight. Shohspf , ort\ TV, and Crfft* 

His eye might there command, wherever stooil 
City, of old or modern tiune; the seat 

Of mightiest empire. . Milton, P.I.. 

One side tvmidands a view ot the finest garden in the 
world. Addison, Guard No. 101. 

5. To lead us a general. 

Those he commands move only in command, 

Nothing in lore. Shakspcarc, Macbeth, 

To Comma'no. V. II. To have Jlie supreme authority ; 
to possess the chief power; to govern. 

Those two commanding powers of the soul, the understand* 
ing or the will. South, Semi. 

CoMMA'N/i.-j* w. s. [from the verb. And old Fr. 

• conimaiul.'W 
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I. The right of commanding; power; having a thing 
in one’s power ; supreme ^authority. It is used in 
military affairs, as magistracy or government in 
civil life : with over. * e 

Take pity of your town anil of your people. 

While yet my soldiers are in niy command. 

Sknkspearc, lien. V. 
With lightning fill her awful hand. 

And make the clouds seem all at her command. Waller. 

He assumed an absolute command over his readers. Dryden. 
Not that (/oil wanted the command of gold and siher. 

Tdlohon, Posth. Her in. ii. <j. 

V. Cogent authority ; despotism. 

Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 
an aversion; and whatever any one is bnJlight to by compul¬ 
sion, he will leave as soon as he can. Lode on Education. 

3- The act of commanding; the mandate uttered; 
order given. „ 

Of this tree we may not taste nor touch; 

God so commanded, and left that command 
Mole daughter of‘hi, voice. Alilton, I’. I,. 

As there is no prohibition of it, so no euemuud lor it. 

“ Up. Taylor. 

The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy shade, and leave the main. 

‘ Dryden. 

4. The power of overlooking, or surveying any 
place. 

Tile stcepv stand. 

Which overlooks the vale with wiile' command. Dryden, A'.n. 

COMMANDANT.* 11. *. [Fr.] A chief com¬ 
manding a place or a body of troops. 

The commandant cautioned us, as a friend, against return¬ 
ing to the cavern. Smollett, Tr. of (lit Ulan. 

One would expect, that a serious inquiry would he made 
into the murder of commandants in the view of their soldiers. 

Hurl c. 

Comma'ndatory.# adj. [from command.'] Having 
the full force of command. 

How enmmandaton/ the apostolical authority was, is best 
discernible by the Apostle's mandates unto the churches upon 
several occasions, ns to the Thessalonians, Wo command the 
brethren. Up. Alorlou, Episcopacy A.scried, p. jj. 

Comma'noer. n. s. [front command.] 

1. lie that has the supreme authority; a general; a 
leader; a chief. 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee, 

Hove thee as our commander and our king. Slialsprnre. 

I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 

Iscfiah, lv.4. 

The Homans, when commanders in war, spake to their 
army, and styled them. My soldiers. Huron, Apophthegms. 

Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured 
rather as soldiers than as commanders. Hayward. 

Sir J'lielitn O’Noil'appearcd a, their rommandcr in chief. 

Clarendon. 

Supreme rommandcr both of sea and land. Wallrr. 

The Itcroick a< tion of some great rommandcr, enterprise'! for 
the common good, and honour ot the Christ inn cause. 

Dryden, Jur. l)td. 

Their great commanders, by credit in their armies, fell into 
the scales as a counterpoise to the people. Sicijl. 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallei, 

with an handle about three foot long, to n§c in both 
hands. Mason, 

3. An instrument of surgery. 

The glossorouiimn, commonly called the commander, is of 
use in the most strong tough bodies, and where the luxation 
hath been of long continuance. * Wiseman’s Surgery. 

Comm VnuE it y.'|~ n.s. [old F r. commandrriei] r 

1. A body of the knights of Malta, belonging to the 
same nation. . 
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2. The residence of a body of knights; 

My next excursion was to see tho ruins of a very magnificent 
structure — said to have been a monastery. I rather suppose 
it to have been the grand rommanderic of the island, [Cyprus] 
for it is built-in the pulatial style of those days. 

Drummond's Travels, p. 171, 
CoMMA'NDiNC.i.Y.’fc ad^t'. [from To command .] In a 
commanding or powerful manner. 

liis practices arc so c mimaiiding/y cxqynplary, that they do 
even force and ravish 110 most maidenly tin-lcr conscience. 

Hammond’s Works, iv. 566. 

Comma'xdmknt. n.s. [ commandment , Fr.] 

1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 

They plainly require some special commandment for that 
which is exartnl at their hands. Hooki iii. $ 7. 

Kay, you chose him more after our commandment, 

Thau guided by your own affections. Shaksprnrr, Coriol. 

By the cits y cioniroiidmciil by God given to Adam, to forbear 
to feed thcrcou. it pleased God to make trial of his obedience. 

Raid'll, History of the World. 

2. Ami airily; coactive power. 

1 thought tn.it all ikim;, hud been savage here. 

And therefore par 1 on the countenance 
Of stcrivenimir/jn'weii/. Shahspcare. As ijon like it. 

3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue 
given by (loti to Moses. 

Aiul lie wrote upon the tables the words of the. covenant 
and the ten cninmaiidmriils. Erod. xvxiv. z8. 

Comma ndress. J~ n.s. [old Fr. ronnntmderes.se.] A 
woman vested with supreme authority. 

To pres ribe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wisdom hath, as queen or sovereign com- 
mandress, over all other virtues. • Hooker, v. $ 8. 

Be you rammandress therefore, princess, quc.cn 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax, Tass. ii. 

She knows not why she is intituled sole empress of the best 
parts of Asia, rtiiniiiaiidress of so much men and treasure. 

Sir T. Herbert, True. p. 94. 
Let me adore this second Hecate, 

Till, great comma ndress of the (iitnl sisters. 

Ilea mil. mid El. Custom of the Country. 
GV.mmark.A= n. s. [old Fr. comarr/ue, commarchie 
low' Lat. commarrhia .] A frontier of a country. 

lie was indeed an Andalusian, and of the nmtmark of 
S. Lucar’s, no less thievish than Caeus. Shelton, Don Unix. i. 2. 

Comm ate'riyl. ,adj. [from con ami materia .'] Con¬ 
sisting of the same matter with another thing. 

The beaks in bird, are comiiiatcrial with teeth. llacon. 

The body adjacent and ambient is not cominatcriul, but 
merely licterngeneal towards the body to be preserved. Baoun. 

Gommateria'uty. w. s. [from comma ten'a!.'} Par¬ 
ticipation of the snmc matter. 

Co'.mmatism.* n.s. [from commaQ -Conciseness; 
briefness. ' v ' 

The parallelism in many parts of Ilosea is imperfect, inter* 
■Yupt'-d, and obscure; an effect perhaps of the cummalism of the 
style. ftp. Horsley’s Husta, p.4;,. 

Com m e'asuratii.e.* adj. [old Fr. commcsvrable.'] 
Reducible to the same measure with another thing. 
‘ She being now removed by death, a commensurable grief took 
as full possession of him as joy had done. 

Walton, t.ife of Donne. 

Co'mmkline. n. s. [commelina, Latin.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Co.mmf/moraui.e.'J’ adj. [old Fr,' cdmntcmuriihle .] 
Deserving to be mentioned with honour; worthy 
to be kept in remembrance. 

f To COMME'MORATL. r>. a. [com and ntemaroi Lat.] 
To preserve the memory by • some pubiick act; to 
celebrate solemnly. ’?,* ‘ 

Such is the divine-mercy, which we now commemorate; and 
if we commemorate it, we shall rejoice in the Lord. FiMet. 
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Commemoration. n. s. [from commemorate .] An 
act of ptiblick celebration; solemnization of the 
memory of any thing. 

That which is daily om-red in the church, js a daily co»t- 
memoratiau of that one sacrifice offered on the cross. I 

• Bp- Tay/or. 

St. Austin believed that the maityrs, wilicn the conmemura- 
Unns were made at. their own sepulchres, did join their prayers 
with the churches, ju behalf of tho \e who there put up their 
supplications to teod. » Slitting fleet. 

Commemoration was formerly made with thanks¬ 
giving, in honour of good men departed this 
world. AijliJf'e, Parer»ou. 

Commk'mokative. adj. [from commemorate .] Tending 
to preserve memory of any tiling. 

The annual offering of the paschal lamb was commemorative 
of that first paschal lamb. Atterbuey. 

The original use of sacrifice was eommcmoihlivr of the 
original revelation, a sort of daily memorial or record of what 
God declared, and man believed. I'urhcs. , 

Commk'moratory.# adj. [from Commemorate.'] Pre¬ 
serving the memory of persons or things. 

The succeeding pasona) sacrifices, though rnmnn moratory of 
the first, yet varied something from it. Itm.Jicr on Lent, p. z-/i. 

To COMMK'NCK.-J* r. n. [commence/* IT.] 

l. To begin: to t;ik^ beginning. 

Why hath it given me earnest of success. 

Commencing in a truth. Shakspcare, Macbeth. 

Man, ronwious uf his immortality, cannot he without con¬ 
cern for that state that is to comm, nee after this ltfe. Rogers. 

i. To lake a new character. 

If wit so much from ign’rance undergo, 

Ah ! let not learning too commence its foe 1 Pope. 

3. To take an academical degree, at Cambridge; in 
which sense the word is found in our old lexico¬ 
graphy, and often used by our elder writers. .See 
also Commencement. 

Conic, doctor Andrew, without disputation. 

Thou slialt a a.n, ;,<r in the cellar. ( 

lleaum. amt /■/., Killer Heather. 

Alain ot' our English gentlemen do thus coin nunee, as it 
were, ami take degrees in ignorance and vanity. 

Whs's (ienttle Sinner, (I (• 72,) p. 225. 

7 b Cow.ue'xc!'. v.a. To begin: to make a beginning 
of: as, to commence n suit. 

Mot shallow ly did you these arms commence, 

Fondly brought here, and foolishly scut hence. Sladispcan . 

Commi'/ncemknt.'J' h. s. [from commence .] 

1. Beginning; date. 

The waters \vi re gathered together into one place, the third 
day from the commencement of the creation. 

Woudipnrd, Nat. Hist. 

2 . The first. Tuesday in July at Cambridge, when 
masters of arts, and doctors in nil the faculties, 
complete their degrees. 

Barrow preached a sermon at the commencement, which was 
practical, and much commended. 

Worthington to llnrtlib, Ep. jr 2. 

At this commencement, in the year 1617, he was created 
doctor. A. Philips, Life of Ahp. Williams, p. 48. 

To COMMF/ND. v. a. [commcndo, Lat.] 

1. To represent as worthy of notice, regard, or kind¬ 
ness; to recommend. 

After Bartiarossn was arrived, it was known how effectually 
the chief bassa had commended him to Solyman. 

Knollcs's History. 

Among the objects of knowledge, two especially commend 
themselves to our contemplation; the knowledge ot God, and 
the knowledge of ourselves. - Hale, Oi-ig. of Mankind. 

Vain-glory is a principle I commend to no man. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 


To thee I do commend my watchful soul. 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

■Sleeping and waking, O defend me still. 

• • Shakttpcare, Rich. III. 

Father, into thy hands I commend iny spirit. 

, St. Luke, xxiii. 46. 

3 * I o praise ; to mention with approbation. 

Who is Silvia? What is she, ' ” 

That till our swains conmu nil her? 

Holy, fair, anil wise is she. . Shakspcare. 

Old men do most exceed in this point of folly, commending 
the days of their youth they scarce remembered', at least weft 
understood net. IJrown, V %/g. Err. 

He lov’d my worthless rhymes; and, like a friend, 

Would find out something to commend. Cowley .• 

Historians commend Alexander for weeping when he read 
the actions of Achilles. Ilryden, Yirg. .Pin. Ded. 

Each finding, likewa friend, 

Something to blame, and something to commend. Pope. 

4. To mention by way of keeping in memory; to re¬ 
commend to remembrance. 

Signiur Anthonio , 

Commends him to you.- 

-Ere I ope his letter, 

1 pray you tell me how no,good friend doth. 

S/iakspenre, Mer. of Ven. 

5. To produce to favourable notice. 

The chorus was only to give the young ladies an occasion of 
entertaining the French Jj,ing with vocal miisich, and of runi- 
m t in ling their own voices. ltryden, Dufrcsnoy. 

6 . To send. 

Tiles'- draw the chariot which Latinos send., 

And the rich present to the prince <■> mimi nds. Ilryden, .‘Pin. 

CoMMK / Nn.'j' 11. s. [from the verb.] Commendation. 
Not now in use. Dr. Johnson says: citing only the 
example from fShnkspeare’s lfiehard the .Second. 
Shakspcare repeatedly uses i,*: and it is not yet 
wholly obsolete in some parts. 

Tell her 1 send to her lyy kin J eoivnicniis: 

Take special care my greetings be defiver’d. 

Shakspiarc, Rich. II. 

With my heart}* commends, and much endeared love unto 
you, Iluicctl, Lett. i. ii. iff. 

Comm e'n dame. adj. [from commend.'] Laudable; ‘ 
. worthy of praise. Anciently accented on the first 
syllabic. 

And power, unto itself most commendable. 

Hath not a tomb so evident, as a chair 

T’cMol what it hath done. Shalspearc, Curio/. 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are not only 
comely, lmt 1 union ndablc. Huron, Advice to Villitrs. 

Majfy heroes, and most worthy persons, being -ufficieiitly 

•„ commendable from true and unquestionable merit, Iuac received 

, advancement from falshood. Brown, rate. I'li r. 

Britannia is not driAvn, like other countries, in a -ol'i | enct hd 
posture; hut i- adorned with emblems, that mark out the 
military genius of her inhabitants. This is, I tlm.k, the only 
rummendabfe quality that the old poets have touched upon in 
the description of our country. Addison on Med. 

Commk'ndam v.'f* nth. [from commendable.] Laudably; 
in a manner worthy of commendation. 

Of preachers the t.hire holdeth a number, all eommcndabtu 
labouring in tin ir vocation. Came, Sur%’. iff Cornwall. 

NeitherJiavo there been waiting such as have written, and 
that very commcndabty, the lives of particular men. 

3 Hake wilt on Providence, p. 25 a. 

He might perhaps act very rightly and commcndabty in so 
doing. l.owtb, Lfe of Wykcham, p. 309. 


COMMI/NDJM.' [commenda , low Latin.] See 
Gommendator. Commendam is a benefice, which, 
being void, is commended to the charge anil care 
of some' sufficient clerk to be supplied until it be 
* conveniently provided of a pastor. Coxa l. 
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It baJ been once mentioned to him, that hi* peace should 
be made, if he would resign his bishoprick, and deanery of 
Westminster; for he had that in commendam. Clarendon. 

CoMME'NDATARY.'f' ». *. [old Fr. commendataire. ] 
One who holds a living in commendam. 
Commenda'tion. n. s. [From commend.} 

14 Recommendation; favourable representation. 

This jewel and my gold are your’s, provided 1 have your 
commendation for my more free entertainment. 

Shakspeare, Cymbcline. 
The choice of them should be by the commendation of the 
* great officers of the kingdom. Bacon, Adv. to Miters. 

4. Praise ; declaration of esteem. 

His fame would not get so sweet and noble an air to fly in 
M in your breath, so could not you find a fitter subject of com¬ 
mendation ? Sidney, b. ii. 

3. Ground of praise. 

Good-nature is the most gddlike commendalioikoi a man. 

Drydrn, Juv. Dei. 

4. Message of love. < 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. 

1 Shakspeare, Merry W. of Windsor. 

Hark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to my king! ■- f —■ 

Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his servant, say to him. Shakspeare % Ilfn. VI. 

Comme^dator.# 11. s. [from the old Fr. com¬ 
mcndataire.} He who holds a benefice or eccle¬ 
siastical dignity in conimeK. lhm; usually with u 
bishoprick. 

The other [surrender] was of Bisham [abbey j in Berkshire, 
made by Barlow, bishop of St. David’s, that was emmendator 
of it. and u crcat promoter of the Reformation. 

Burnet , Hist, nf the Ref. i. 3. 

CoMME , NDATORY.'f- adj. [front commend.} 

1. Favourably representative; containing praise. 

It doth much add to. a mail’s reputation, and is like perpe¬ 
tual letters commendatory, to have good forms j to attain them, 
it almost sufficcth not t(i despise them, Baron, Essays. 

We bestow the flourish of pdetry on those commendatory 
conceits, which popularly set forth the cmincncy of this crea- 

Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

If I can think that neither lie nor you despise me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the house ol lords 
writ commendatory verses upon me. Pope. 

2. Delivering up with piou9 hope. Dr. Johnson no¬ 
tices only the first sense. See To Commend. 

Between seven and eight a clock the rattle began, the com¬ 
mendatory prayer was said for him, and, as it ended, he 
[K. William III.] died, in the 5 id year of his age. 

Burnet, Hist, of his^oum Time. 

3. Holding in commendam. 

Call those possessors bishops, or canons, or commendatory 
abbots, or monks, or what you please. * 

, Burke, on the Er. Revolution. 

Comme'ndatory.# 11. s. [from "commend.} A com¬ 
mendation ; eulogy; declaration of esteem. 

To sooth and flatter such persons, would be just as if Cicero 
had spoke commrndalones of Antony, or made pancgyncks 
upon Catiline. South, Serin, vin. 189. 

CoMME'NDER.-f' n. s. [from commend.} Praiser. 

The only commender of this lady’s virtues, is 1 mie. 

J Baron, Collect, roncern. Q. Ida. 

We think in conclusion ill'both of the commender and the 
commended. Burton, Anat. of McL p. 13H. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by most of the same 

eommenders and disprovers. 

Wotton, Life and Death of D. of Buckingham. 
Unqualified to understand one single page of Cicero, [hej 
presumes to Set up for his commender and patron. 

Bentley, Phil. Lips, p+u*. 

COMME'NSAL.* «.». [old Fr. commensal, LtA.com- 
mensalis. 3 A companion at table; one thaf eats at 
die same tabic. Not now in use. 
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O where hast thou be so long commented, that hast so mike! 
eten of the potages of forgetfulness, and dronkon so of igno¬ 
rance! Chancer, Ted. of Love, p. 1. 

Commensa'uty.'J' n. s. [old Fr. commensulite.} 
Fellowship of tabic; the custom of eating together. 

They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promiscuous 
commensality. Brown, Mlg. Err. 

Commensa'tion.# nts. [from the I,at. con and mensa, 
a table.] Eating ht the same table. 

When Daniel would not pollute himself with the diet of the 
Babylonians, he probably declined pagan comnwnsation, or to 
cat of meats forbidden to the Jews. 

Sir T.Brown, Miscell. Tracts, p. 15. 

Commensurabi'lity. - it' s. [from commensurable .] 
Capacity of being compared with another, as to 
the measure; or of being measured by another. 
Thus ail inch and a yard arc commensurable, a yard 
containing a certain number of inches. The dia¬ 
meter - and circumference of a circle are incommen¬ 
surable, not being reducible to any common mea¬ 
sure. .Proportion. 

Some place thg essence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
f conceiving it to consist in a comely commensurability of the 
whole unto the parts, and the parts between themselves. 

Brown. 


CoMMF.'NSURABLE.'f' adj. [old Fr. cominesurab/c, 
from con and mensura , Lat.] Reducible to some 
common,measure; as a yard and a foot arc measured 
by an inch. See Commeasurable. 

Nor as if those things which are seen, were in equal latitude 
commensurable with the worlds which were framed. 

Pearson on the Cried, Art. 1. 

If we say, the diameter of the square is incommensurable 
with its side, we do not intend by IS that it is incommensurable 
now, having been formerly commensurable. 

Harris's Hermes, i. $ (>. 

Co.MME'NsrRABLENESS. 11. s. [from commensurable.} 
Commenstirability; proportion. 

There is no commcnsurablrucss between this object and a 
created understanding, yet there is a congruity and eonnatu- 
rality. IMc, Orig. of Mankind . 

To COMM E'N SUR ATE.'f’ v. a. icon and mensura, 
Lat.] To reduce to some common measure. 

That division is not natural, but artificial, and by agreement, 
as the aptest terms to commensurate the longitude oi places. 

Brown. Vulg, Err . 

The rare temper and proportion, which the church of Eng¬ 
land useth in commensurating the forms of absolution to tnc 
degrees of preparation and necessity, is to lie observed. 

Puller, Modern!, of the Church of Eng. p. 319. 

CoMME'NSurfATE.'f’ adj. [from the verb. Heylin 
reckons this adjective, among uncouth and unusual 
‘■words, in 1656. Nor arc any of the examples, 
given by Dr. Johnson, from works so far back as 
that date. That from Smith, which I add, is 
fomewhat nearer to the time.] 
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1. Reducible to some common measure. 

They permitted no intelligence between them, other than 
by the mediation of some organ equally epamertturat* to soul 
and body. GowrmaiU of the Tongue. 

2. Equal; proportionable to each other. 

The second signification of the word is tcoum, secitium, mage, 
a certain long space of time, that is commensurate with the du¬ 
ration of the thing that is spoken of. .. 

Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 191. 

Is our knowledge adequately commensurate with the nature 
of things? >*■ Glastville’s Sceptis. 

Those who are persuaded that they shall continue for ever, 
cannot chute but aspire aftef a happiness commensurate to their 
duration. TilMson. 
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Nothing rnmmrnsnrate to the desires of humnn nature, on 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without lieing carried on 
with any further desire, Rogers, Sermons. 

Matter and gravity arc always commensurate. Renllep, 

Comme'nsurately. ath\ [from commensurate.] With 
the capacity of measuring, or being measured by 
some other thing. I . * 

We are constrained to make the day serte to measure the 
year as well us can, though list coinmrnuirate/p to each 
year; bur by colffccting the fractionlof days in several years, 
till they amount to nn even day. Holder on Time. 

Commensuraction, w. s. [from roniiuriisitinlc .] Pro¬ 
portion ; reduction of some things to some common 
measure. 

A body over great, or over small, will not be thrown so far 
as a body of a middle size; so that, it sccmcth, there mnst be 
a cowl mensuration or proportion between the body moved and 
the force, to make it move well. Paeon, Nut. Hist. 

All fitness lies in a particular rom mensuration, or proportion 
of one thing to another. South. 

To COMMENT. v. v. [ rommenfor, Lat] • 
i. To annotate; to write notes upon an author; to 
expound; to explain; with upon before kite thing 
explained. • 

Such are thy secrets, which tny life makes jrpod, a 

Anil com meals on thee; for in ov’rv thing 
Tin wotds do find ute.oul, and parallels bring, 

And in another make me understand. Hrr6cil. 

Criticks having first taken a liking to one of these poets, 
proceed to Cornwall on him, and illustrate him. 

Dri/den, .fur. tied. 

They have contented themselves only to comment upon those 
text', and make the best*copies they could after those originals. 

Temple. 

Indeed I hate that any man should he idle, while I must 
translate and comment. Tope. 

a. To make remarks; to make observations. 

Enter his chamber, view his lifeless corps, 

And eouiiniul then upon his sudden death. 

Shakspcare, Hen. VI. 

To Co'siment.* v. a. • 

1. To explain. 

In speaking, she studiously avoids all suspicious expressions, 
winch wanton apprehensions may colourablv comment into oh- 
, seenily. Fuller's Holt/ State, p. 

This was the text commented bv Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Heroes, Coital, of the Psalms, p. iS. 

2. To devise; to feign. 

Where were ye born ? Some say in (Tote by name. 

Others in Thebes, and others otherwhere; 

But, wheresoever they comment the same, 

They all consent that ye begotten were 

And horn herepn this world. Spenser, F. Q. vi. vii, 5 ;. 
Co'lWMENT.'f* n. s. [from lilt; verb. - ) y 

1. Annotations on an author; notes; explanation; 

exposition; remarks. , 

1 have laboured to bring in ail the most obscure passages of 
Scripture in their proper places, that so the due citation and 
alleging of them might be as a comment and clear apprehension 
of their meaning. 

Hartlib, Tr. of Comem ns's Ref. of Schools, (1(142,) jf. 50. 
Adam came into the world a philosopher, which appeared 
by hi* writing tile nature of things upon their names: lie 
could view essences in themselves, and read forms without the 
comment of their respective properties. South, Sermons. 

All the volumes of philosophy. 

With all their comments, never could invent 

SOpolitick an instrument. Prior. 

Proper gestures, and vehement exertions of the voice, are a 
kind of comment to what lie utters. Addison, Sjiecft 

Still with itself compar’d, his text peruse; 

And let your comment oc. the Mantuan mine. Hope. 

2. Remnrks; observation. 

In such a time as this, it is not meet, 

That every nice offence should bear its comment. Shakspcare. 

VOL. I. 
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Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature; for my ijige was blind. 

Shakspearr, K. John. 

All ^liat is behind #vill be by way of comment on that part 
of the church of England’s chanty. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

t- o jniENTAHY.'f- n. s. [ rommentarius , Latin.1 

1. An exposition ; book of annotations or remarks. 

the same things also were reported in the writings and nom¬ 
ine atari,-. of Nerudas. 2 Mare. ii. n. 

In leligion, scripun is the best rule; and the church’*uni¬ 
versal practice, theh.' l 1 ov,rntai y. * King Charles. 

7 . Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 

The emperour 1 jiake .cldein openly, hut out ( 'f a ^oinmett- 
tarp, that is to sav, that lie had before provided mid written, 
to tim intent that*hc would speake 110 more 11c It ss than lie bad. 
provided. -4 Sir T. F/i,et, U,a,. hi. 9 o. b.* 

Vero, in a private eommen/nri/ whiiIi he wrote of that sir- 
vice, testified that eight hundred were slain. Hacon. 

They sln*vv still the ruins offasir’s wall, that reached eigh¬ 
teen miles in length, as he has declared it in the first hook of 
his commentaries. , „ Addison on Palp. 

J'o Co'mmf.ntate.# j>. 11. [from comment.'] To an¬ 
notate ; to write notes upon. * 

Must I for Slvtk .pt are no eomp.osion feel. 

Almost eat up by couimenti^ting zeal V Pursuits of Literature. 

Co'MjiE.VTATois.sf- 71. s . [oltl Ft. cowmeiiftifcur, “ a 
cominontator.'’ C'otgrave. It was therctovc in use 
long before Drydcn wrote, frym whom Dr. John¬ 
son’s earliest exataple is taken. Font ley also in 

1645 tints plays upon the word, in reference to the 
Lat. commentuti ’, a falsehood as well as an exposi¬ 
tion. et They shall give us leave to esteem then, 
no prophets, hut enthusiasts; no inspired men, 
but distracted; no seers, hut dreamers; no expo¬ 
sitors, but impostors; no conimcn/ufors, but com- 
mcnteis, nay rather ammciilitys !" Dippers Dipt, 
p.227.] Expositor; annotator. 

I have made nu ll astpositiomM' my authors, as no commen¬ 
tator will forgive me. * . liruden. 

Some of the commentator* tell us, that Marsyn was a lawyer 
wh<> laid lost his cause. Addison on Italy. 

(talon’s commentator tell-, us, that bitter substances engender 
cholcr, and burn the blood. . Arbutlmat on A/imaits. 

No commentator can more slily pass 

* O’er a lenrn'd unintelligible place. Pope. 

Co'mm enter. ■f* ;/. .v. [from comment.] One that 
writes comments; an explainer; an annotator. 

With reverence to great Cawar, worthy Homans, 

Observe but this ridiculous com mentor. IJ.Jwisoh, Poetaster. 

As sSly as any eommrnlcr goes bv 
Hard words or sense. Donne, Poems, p. 114. 

. Tile fourth means are com me liters and lathers, who have 
handled the places controverted, which the parson In noniciiiis 

* refuseth. Ifcrbtn(’"iiidip Parson, 1 1 . 4. 

CoM.MEN’i iTioi's.'j" nil). [romnu ntitiuji , Lat. J Ia- 
venteil: lietilioits; imtiginary. 

But to mark how corruption and apostasy crept in liy degri'cs, 
and to gather up wherever we find the remaining sparks of ori¬ 
ginal truth, vvlu r< with to step the mouths of our adversaries, 
and to bridle them with their own curb, who willingly pass by 
that which is ortfiodoxul in them, and studiously call out that 
which is eomiiieuti/iniis, and best for their turns; not weighing 
the Fathers in the balance of Scripture, hut. Scripture in the 
balance Ttf the Fathers. Milton, if Pretatieal Episcopacy . 

Iris easy to drawn parallelism between that ancient and thti 
moderfl nothing, and make good its resemblance to that com. 
mentitwns inanity. OlanvUlc's Scepsis. 

CO'MMERCK.-j; u. s. [commercium, Latin. It was 
anciently accented on the last syllable. See also, 7 b 
toMMEHCE.J 

r. Intercourse; exchange of one thing for another; 
interchange of any thing; trade; traffic!'. 
t 4 v 
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Plac fs of pnblick resort being thus provided; our repair thi¬ 
ther i- especially for mutual coherence, and, as it were, com- 
ru'nr to be had between God and us. Hooker, v. j 17. 

IIow could cominunitiei}. 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, ' 

Peaceful commerce from dividahlc shores. 

But by degrees stand in authentick place ? > 

, Shakspcare,- 7 'rod. and Cress. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 

By which remotest regions arc ally’d: 

Which make- one city of the universe. 

Where some may gain, and all may be supply’ll. Dryden. 

These people had not any commerce with the other known 
parts <nf the world. Tillottum. 

In any country, that hath com merer with the rest of the 
World, it if. almost impossible now to bo Vithout the use of 
silver coin. *V I.orkc. 

2 . Common or liimilinr interconrso. 

Good-nature w hich consist# in overlooking of faults is to be 
exercised only in doing ourselves justice in the ordinary commerce 
and occurrence* of life. Addison. 

3. A game at carets. 

To Ct/MMEiicErJ' i>. 11, [from the noun.] 

1. To t raffle k. ^ 

Ezekiel in the description of Tyre and of the exceeding 
trade that it had with the East', a* thc.^pnly mart town, rc- 
eiteth both the people with whom they commerce, anil also 
What commodities every country yielded! ltalcgh. 

When they might not converse or commerce with tmv ci\il 
men; whither should they Hy hut i|>U> the woods and moun¬ 
tains, and there live in a wild manner. Si? J. Danes. 

Beware you commerce not with bankrupts. 

Jl. .Iousoii, Keen/ .unit mil of /ti.\ Humour. 

2 . To hold intercourse with. 

Since great Tails>t’s gone 
Down to thy silence, I commerce with none. 

lltihingtcii's Custard, p, I; 4. 

Gome, but keep thy wonted state. 

With even step and musing gait, 

•And looks ciiiiii/ierei.io nillt the slue-. 

Thy rapt’ soul sitting in thine eyes. *. Altitun, 1 / Pens. 

Co.M.xrK / itciAi..'J- adj.' [from commerce.'] Relating to 
Commerce or trallick. 'This word is of modern in¬ 
troduction into our language; at least is not per¬ 
haps of a century’s age. 

One circumstance prevented eov'wiw/inn ivoium with na¬ 
tions from ceasing altogether. Roh ■, turn. 

IVCare now member- fora rich n.mnimi■■•! lit\ ; rlii, cits, 
however, is but a part of a rich comm, ri :<:! nation, ilie in ten sis 
of which arc various, umltiforni, mid intricate. 

lltuke, Speer/' a/ Rnslol. r;;;. 

Commf.'hci ally.# (ah. [from commercial.] In a 
commercial view. 

_ I consider the stopping of the distillery, economical IJ?, liuiijk, 
fially, com mi rcial/y, mediiinally, ami in some degree "morally 
too, as a measure rutin r well meant then well considered. 

Burke, Thoughts mi Scarcity 

To, CO'MMIGRATE. r. //. j;m and mion>, Latin.] 
To remove in a body, or by consent, from one 
country to another. 

CoMMiGKA'rtoN. ti. s. [from commit rate.] A re¬ 

moval of a large body of people lrpin one country 
to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world lost all memory 
of their comtingralton hence. IVood ward's Hist. 

COMMINA'TION.'j- n. s. [comminalio, Let. com¬ 
minution, old Fr.] f 

1. A threat,* a denunciation of punishment, or of 
vengeance. 

It it likely that when Christ not only commanded Pete#' to 
put up his sword, drawn with greater zeal in passion than 
judgement upon deliberation, but added also to that charge a 
comminution in generality, That whosoever drew die sword < 

** 
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should perish by the sword, his purpose was to bind the hands 
of his apostles, but yet to Leave the passions of those that 
should succeed them at full liberty ? 

Ld. Northampton, Proceed, against Garnet, I i. y. 

Sneaks the rude carter to the wagon slow 
With threatening words, or to the beasts that draw? 

Surely unty the beasts that cas’ly go; 
l or there’s the principle l»f motion— —- 
Which, though ;t mov’d by commutation. 

So stifly strives, yet fro#a itself it strives, f 
Bears itself forth with vtout contention; 

And ever and anon the whip revives 

That inward life, so bravely on the rustick drives. 

More, Song of the Soul, i. ii. jy. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to seclude 
from us, to fence them not only liy precept and comminution, 
but with difficulty and ilfipci.-sihilities. Dean/ of Piety. 

2. The recital of God’s threatening* on stated days. 

In the last review of our Liturgy, a clause was added for 
the sake of explaining the word rininniiialion; and the ap¬ 
pointing of the times, on which it should be Wed, left to the 
discretion of the bishop or ordinary. So that the whole title, 
as it stands now, rur thus : “ A romniinatuiHi or denouncing 
of God’s anger and judgements against sinners, with certain 
prayers jo be used 011 the first dav of Lent, and at other 
times, as the ordinary shall appoint.’* The ordinaries indeed 
seldom or never make use of the power here given them, 
except that sometime- they appoint part of the office, viz. 
from the 51st Psalm to the end, to be used upon solemn day- 
of fa-ting and humiliation. But as to the whole ollirc, it is 
never used entirely, but upon the day mentioned in the title 
of it, viz. the first day of Lent. 

* , Wheatly on the Com. Pi. ch. 14. Introd. 

C’o.mmi'n atiiiu.'I' adj. [old Fr. committaloite .] De¬ 

nunciatory; threatening. 

Half-hearted creatures, as these are,— 

Ou two or three rotiimiiiatory terms, 

Would run their fears to any hole of shelter. 

It. .Imisoti, Mn'itt. I..id,i. 

To COMMTNGLE. v.a. [commiscco, Latin.] To 
mix into one mass; to unite intimately; to mix; 
to blend. 

Blest are those. 

Whose blood and judgement are so well cummiiigh ;/, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To sound what stop she please. Shakspcare, Jlandt I. 

To Cojlmi'xoi.f,. t. 11. To unite one with another. 

Dissolutions of "inn tragaeanth and oil of sweet almonds do 
not commingle, the oil remaining on the top ’till they be 
stirred. Paeon, Physical Rcw m 

To Coviau'nl.vit..# v. tt. [Lat. committuo, old Fr. 
commitutcr. Sec To Comminute.] To grind. 

The more solid food which needs greater mauducation, can¬ 
not he sufficiently comminuntcJ for chyle, or ground tow 
enough for the stomach, until these teeth' hays done this work 
upon it. Smith's Port/nit arc of Did Age, p. 8i. 

It will comminuatc things of so hard a 'nh-t.miv that no mill 
can break. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p.104 

Commin'u'ible. adj. [from committal.’.] Frangible; 
reducible to powder; susceptible of pulverisation. 

J’lic best diamonds are romminnihle, and are so far from 
breaking hammers, that they submit unto pestilulioii, and 
resist not any ordinary pestle. Brown, Vulg. T.rr. 

To CO'M MINUTE. v. a. [cotnminuo, Latin.]- To 
grim!; to pulverise; to break into small parts. 

. Parchment, skins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them¬ 
selves be intire bodies, and not comminuted, ns sand and ashes. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

, Commini/tion. n.s. [from comminute.] 

1. The act Of grinding into small part*; pulverisa¬ 
tion. : 

. The jaw in men and animals furnished with grinders, hath 
an oblique or transverse uvoti0», necessary for comminution of 
the meat. Bay on the Creations 
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This smiting of the steel with tho. flint doth only make a 
comminution, and a very rapid whirling and melting of some 
particles; but that idea of flame is wholly in us, Bentley. 
2. Attenuation. 


('aiises of location are the even spreading of the spirits and 
tangible parts, the closeness of the tangible parts, and thl 
jejuneness or extreme comminution of spirits; of which the two 
fir-.t iiuj be joined with a nature liquefiulHe. Bacon. 

Commi'seiiahle. pdj. [from commiserate .] Worthy 
of compassion’; pitiable; suet) as must excite sym¬ 
pathy or sorrow. 

It is*the sinfullest thing in the world to destitute a plantation 
once in forwardness: tor, besides the dishonour, it is the 
guiltiness of blood of many cummisrrablc persons. Baron, list. 

This was the end of this npble and commiscrabtc person, 
Edward eldest son to the duke of Clarence. Bacon, lien. VII. 


To COMMI'SEliATE. ?>. a. [con ami miser cor, Lat.] 
To pity; to look on with compassion; Jo compas¬ 
sionate. ' » 

Then we must those, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, disease, or want, coi.imucraic. , * Denham. 

We should commiserate our mutual ignorance, and endea¬ 
vour to remove it. Loch-. 

* 

Commiseration. n. s. [from comiff iscrate.'] Pity; 

compassion; tenderness, or concern,lor another’s 
pains. 

These poor seduced creatures, whom I com neither speak 
nor tuink of but with much commiseration and pity. Hooter. 

Live, and hereafter say 

A mod man’s merry bade thee run away. , 

-1 do duly tin commiseration, ” 

And appiciienil thee tog a felon here. 

Shakspcare, Horn, and Julie/. 

(Lilt know i with how much commiseration, and solicitous 
c oition, t carried on that business, that 1 might neither en¬ 
courage tlie rehcN, nor discourage the Protestants. K.CharUs. 

She ended weeping; and her lovely plight 
Jtiimo.table, 'till peace obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
<’ onmiscratiou. Ald/oil, I 1 , f.. 

Trout urn their estate mat expect effectual comfort, there’ 
ore none from whom it mat not deserve cwiiuusciiiliun. Sprat. 

\o where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiseration 
vc* no where is there greater charity. 

(iraunt’ii Bills of Mortality. 
^prevailed with myself to go and see him, partly out of 
misrr.ition, ami partly out of curiosity! SirJ'l. 

Commiserative.# u/lj. [from commiserate,'] Having 
pity or concern for another’s sufferings. 

Commi'sehativei.y.# t/dv. [from commiserative .] Out 
of compassion. 

lie hath divided his soul from the case of his soul, whose 
weakness he assists no otherwise than commiscraticc/y, not that 
it is his, but that it is. Ovn+ury’s Characters. 

Commi'seratoh.# h. s. [from commiserate.'] lie who 
has mercy or compassion. • 

Deaf unto the. thunder of the laws, and rocks unto the cries 
of charitable cnmmiscrators. Brown, Christ. Mor. ii. 6 . 

COMMISSARIAT.* n.s. [Fr.] A body of per¬ 
sons, attending an army, who arc commissioned to 
regulate the procuration and conveyance of ammu¬ 
nition or provision. See Commissary, The word 
is derived from modern warfare. 

Co'mmissariship. n. s. [from commissary .] The 

office of a commissary. 

A rpmmistariship is not grantnblc for life, so a9 to bind the 
succeeding bishop, though it should be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter, Aylifv’s Par ergon*, 

CO'MMISSAKY.'f' «. s. [ cvmmissarius , low Latin; 
commissaire , old Fr.] 

i. An officer made occasionally for a certain purpose; 
a delegate; a deputy. !» 
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Oreat Destiny the Commissary of God, 

That hast mark’d out a path and period 
Tor every thing, who, where*we offspring took c. 

Our ways and ends, sjest at one instant. 

Donne, Poems, p. *94. 

2. It is a title of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, appertain¬ 
ing to sucR as exercises spiritual jurisdiction (at 
least so tar as his commission permits) in places 
ot the diocese so far distant from the chief city, as 
tlie chancellor cannot call the subjects.- Cornel. 

The commissaries of bishops have authority only in some 
certain place of the diocese, and in sonic certain causes (li¬ 
the jurisdiction limited to them by the bishop*„ commission. 

• Ayliffe. 

3. An officer v/ho draws up lists of the numbers of an* 
army, and regulates the procuration and conveyance 
ot provision or ammunition. 

But is it’tlms you English bards compose? 

With Itunick lays thus tag insipid prose? 

And when you should jour 1 1 cities dccdsVehearse, 

(live us a commissary’s list in verse ? Prior. 

COMM J'SS lON.-j- v. a. [ commissio, low Lat. old 
Fr. commission .] 


x. Tho act ol entrusting any tiring. 

2. A trust: a warrant by which any trust is Jteld, or 
authority exercised. 

Commission is rhp warrant, or letters patent, that 
all 11181 exercising jurisdiction, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, have for their power. Cc/wel. 

Omission to do what is necessary, 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger. 

Shakspcare, Trail, and. Crest. 
The subjects grief 

Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to he levied 
Without delay. * Shakspcare, Hen. VIII. 

He led our powers; 

Bare the commission Af njy plac£ and person; 

The which immediacy may well stal'd up, 

And call itscll your brother, Shakspcare, King Dear. 

■ He would have them fully m-quainted with the nature ami 
otlcnt ot their office, and so he joins commission with instruc¬ 
tion : by one he convey s power, by tlie other knowledge. 
t South. 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is consti¬ 
tuted. 


Soly man, filled w ith tlie Vain hope of the conquest of Persia, 
gave out his commissions into all parts of his empire, for the 
raising of a mighty army. hiwl/cs. Hut. of the Turks. 

J vv a? made a colonel; though I gained ray commission by the 
horse’s v irtues, having leapt over a six-bar gate. 

. Addison, Freeholder. 

„ He for his son a gay commission buys. 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. Pope. 

4. Charge: mandate; office; employment. 

It was both a strange commission, and a strange obedience 
to a commission, for men, in the midst of their own Wood, and 
being so furiously assailed, to hold their hands contrary to the 
laws of nature uud necessity. Baron, War with Spain. 

Such commission from above 
1 have receiv’d, to answer thy desire 
Of knowledge within bounds. 

At his command the storms invade; 

The vyiriTts by his commission blow; 

’Till with a nod he bids them cease. 

lie Lforc his great commission in his look; 

But sweetly temper’d awe, and soften’d all he spoke. Dry den. 

5. Act of committing a crime; perpetration. Sins 

f of commission arc distinguished in theology from 
sins of omission. ’ 

Every commission of sin introduces into the soul a certain 
degree of harduysa. South, Scrm. 

I 


Milton, P. L. 
% 

Dryden. 
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He indulge* himself in the, habit of known sin, whether 
conmii sinn of something which God hath forbidden, or the 
i imisston of something commanded. Roger*, germ. 

6 . A number of people joined in*n trust or flfijee. 

7. The state of that which is intrusted to a number 

of joint officers; ns, the great seal t va$ put into com¬ 
mission, j 

g. [In commerce.] The order by which a factor 
tratles for another person. 

To Commi ssion, v.u. [from commission.'] 

% i. To empower; to a]>point. 

2. Torscnd with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted thus. a chosen hainj 
He first com missions to the J,alien land. 

In threat’ning enihassy. Drydcn, 2 lin. 

Com mi'ssionai,.* nrfj. [from commission.] Appoint¬ 
ing by a warrant of authority. , 

By virtue of the king’-, letters cotnwissional. 

.. j T.c Xcre, Lire* of Abps. i. 201. 

Commi'ssionaiiy.* atlj. [from commission.'] Ap¬ 
pointed by a,\vm - rant of authority. 

By virtue of that delegate or con, missionary authority, wluch 
is by Christ intrusted with them. ' 

ftp. Hull, Cases if Conscience. 

To Commission ATt:.'j~ r. <1. [from commission .» 'I’o 
commission: to empower. 

As lie was thus sent by his father, so abo were the apostles 
solemnly roinnwssiounlril In liim lo |*je:uh to llic Gentile world, 
who, with indefatigable industry tmd re-olute sufrrrings, pur¬ 
sued the charge; and sure this is competent evidence, that the 
design was of the most weighty importance. Decay if P11 ty. 

Our Lord rummisswnated Ins disciples to heal the sick. 

Whitby on St. . Tunics, v. T4. 

Commi'ssioneh. «. s. [from commission.] One in¬ 
cluded in a warrant of authority. 

A commissioner js one who hath commission, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to execute 
any publick office. * *•* Cosecl. 

One article they stood upon, winch I w ith your commissioners 
have agreed upon. Sidney. 

These commissioners came into England, with whom sfiove- 

nants were ooriclndcd. Hayward. 

The archbishop was made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury. (7 urcmloii. 

Suppose itinerary commissioners to inspect, throughout tin,' 

kingdom, into the conduct of men in office, with respect to 
morals and religion as well its abilities. Sic ft. 

Like are their merits, like rewards they share. 

That shines a consul, this conimissi owr. Pope, Dunetad. 

CoMMt'ssiMtr."}' 11. [old Fr. comm issuer, lijom com¬ 
mission, Litt.] Joint: a place where one part is 
joined to another. * 

All these inducements cannot countervail the sole inconve¬ 
nience of shakimr unit disjointing the ctminixsiiri.1 with so many 
strokes of the third. H utton, Architecture. 

This anhiial is covered with a strong shell, jointed like ar¬ 
mour by four transverse commissures m the middle of the body, 
connected hy tough membranes. Ray on the Creation. 

To COMMIT. a. [ committo , Lat.] 

1. To intrust; to give in trust; to put into the hands 

of another. • 

It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak t’ondition to the raw, cold morning. J/hfihspeare. 

2. Ty put in any place to be kept sate. 

’ They who ate desirous to commit to memory, might have 
case. a. Aloe. ii. 25. 

Is my mu^e conlroul’d 

By servile awe '{ Born free, and not 1)4 bold! 

At least I’ll dig a hole within the ground, 

And to the trusty earth commit the sound. Drydcn, Firs. 

3. T o send to prison ; to imprison. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
striking hiin about Bardolph. Shahtpcarc, Her,. JV. ' 
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They two were committed, at least restrained of their liberty. 

Clarendon. 

So though my ankle she has quitted, 

My heart continues stil 1 committed; 

And, like a bail’d and uiain-pm’d lover, 

l Although at large, I am bound over. lTudibras. 

4. To perpetrate; to ,do a faujt; to be guilty of a 

crime. „ 

Keep thy Word justly; swear not; cemnit not with man’s 
sworn spouse. y Shatxptnrc, King Lear. 

Letters out : of Ulster gave him notice of the inhumane mur¬ 
ders committed there upon a multitude of the Protestants. 

Clarendon. 

A creeping young fellow commilM matrimony with a brisk 
gamesome lass. L' Estrange. 

’Tis polity 

For son and father to take different sides; 

Then lands and tenements eon,mil no treason. Drydcn. 

5. To pul*together for a contest: a latinism. 

IIow becomingly does Philnpolis exercise liis office, and 
seasonably commit the opponent with the respondent, like a 
long practised moderator. More's Diciur Dial. 

6 . To place iri a state of hostility or incongruity: a 
latinisto. 

( Hurry whose tuneful and well measured song. 

First taught vur English inn,sick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short avd long. Milton. 

Commi't.ment.'J' 11. s. [from commit.] 

1. An act of sending to prison ; imprisonment. 

* It did not appear liv any ntvv examinations ore mniilnirnts, 
that anv other person was discovered or uppem htd. 

Var.m, n,01. nr. 

They were glad to compound for his bare conmituu nt Ip,the 
Town, v.heme lie was within lew days enlarged. Clarendon. 

I have beta eonsidciing, ever since iny commitment, what it 
might, he proper to deliver upon this occasion. Smfl. 

2. Alt order for rending lo prison. 

2. A parliamentary expression, when a bill is referred 
to a committee. 

The parlialm'iit—which thought this petition worthy, not 
only of receiving, hut of voting to a commit mint, after it had 
beta advocated, ami moved Ibr, hy some honourable and 
learned gentlemen of the home. Mif/mi, Animadr. Jinn. Dcf. 

CoMMiVreE.'f' n. s. [from commit.] 

1. Those to whom the consideration or ordering of 
any matter is rcierrod, either by some court to whom 
it belongs, or by consent of parties. As in parlia¬ 
ment, after a bill is read, it is either agreed to and 
passed, or not agreed to; or neither ol these, but 

. referred to the consideration of some appointed by 
the house, to examine it farther, who thereupon arc 
called a coihmiltec. Cored. 

Manchester had orders to march thither, having a committee 
•of the parliament with hint, as there was another committee of 
the Scottish parliament always in that army; there being also 
now a committee of both kingdoms residing at London, for the. 
carrying on the* war. Clarendon. 

,A'll corners were filled with covenantor*, confusion, com- 
nutter men, iukI soldiers, serving each other to their ends of 
revenge, or power, or profit; and these committee men aud 
soldiers were possest with this covenant. ’ M alien. 

2. The person to whom the care of an idiot or lUna- 
tick, or of an idiot's or lunntick’s estate, is com¬ 
mitted. Pronounced with the accent on the last 
syllable. 

■ The lord chancellor usually commits the care of his person 
to some friend, who is tlicp culled his committee.— Ihe heir is 
generally made the manager.or committee of the estate. 

Btaekslone. 

Committees mp.* «. s. [froth committee.] The 
office and profit of committees. 
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Trusted with emmiUeethips and other gainful offices. 

Afi\[on, Hist, of Eng. B. i. 

CoMMiVrEn.'f* n. s. [from commit.] Perpetrator; 
he that commits. 

Such as defile or pollute them, be committers of sacrilege, f 
Martin on the Marriage of Vriest*,(\$s4 ,) P. i. 

To prove, that the committer offcucli wjekednisses coinuieth 
of the will of those men that charaphim [the devil | withal. 

Crowley’s ^polog. if English Writers, fr ?66,) p. 54. l>. 

Such an one.’tutkesa man not onl.Vfi partaker of other men’s 
sins, but also a deriver of the whole intiro guilt of them to him¬ 
self ; and yet so as to leave the committer of them ay. full of 
guilt as he wus before. South, Sena. ii. 19k. 

Commi'ttiiii.e. adj . [from commit.'] Liublc to be 
committed. 

Besides the mistakes rnmmitlwle in the. solary compute, the 
difference of chronology disturbs his computes. 

Brown, r idg. Err. 

There is no sin committah/e hv man, as to the ktml of it, hut 
by circumstances is capable of being made a sin of presumption. 

South, Seniif vii. 215. ^ 

To COMMFX. v.a. [cownnisrrn,•Lnt.] To mingle; 
to blent!; to mix ; to unite with things in one mass. 

A dram of gold, dissolved in aqua regia, ivitlitl dram of 
copper in aqua fort is coinmi. r, d, gave a great colour. Bacon. 

1 ha\c written against the spontaneous generation of frogs 
in the clouds; or, on the earth, out of dust* and rain water 
rumnitr. d. , Hay oil the Creation. 

It is manif'sl by this experiment, that the iomini.nt/ impres¬ 
sions of all the colours do stir up and beget a sensation of 
white; that is, that whiteness iseompoimdcd of all the colours. 

XeiMon, Opticks. 

To Coai.ui'x.# v. n. To unite. 

Or, -elfi'-conccitcd, play the humorous Platonist, 

Which ImUly dares aliirme, that spirits themselves supply 
With bodies, to commix with frail mortalitie. 

Drayton, Polyolh, ,S. 5. 

The smile mocking the sigh, that it would Hv 
Fiem so divine a temple, to cowiiiir 

W hli winds that sailors rail at. Shnts/icarc, Cymbrliiie. 

Commi / xio\. i' 0. s. [front commix.] Mixture; in¬ 
corporation of different ingredients. ’ 

Were thy commixinii fireck and Trojan, so 
Thai thou couhl’st say, this hand is Grecian all. 

And this is Trojan. Shaksprarc, Trait us and Cressula. 

We seldom see different dispositions entirely loving; for 
-g row s the height of friendship, whey two similary souls 
do blend in their cominixions. 

Junius, Sm Stigmatiz'd, (16.19,) P- 8 . 54 - 

CoMMt'xTtoN.'f' v. a. [from commix. | Mixture; in¬ 
corporation ; union of various substances in one 


mass. 

Some species there be of middle and participating natures, 
that i> of birds and Inasts, as butts, and smre lew others, so 
confirmed mid set together, that We cannot define the begin¬ 
ning or end of either; there being a commixtian of both in the 
whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the one unto the 
other. Broun,, Vntg. EiV. 

By the which word, adultery,although it be properly under¬ 
stood of the unlawful com mixtion or joining together of a 
married man with any woman beside his wife, Src. 

Motilities, i. gS. 

This cmiimixtioii of things, so contrary, doth not tend to the 
defacing, but adorning, of the world; as concords and discords 
do, unto the better tempering of the harmony in singing. 

, Enlherhy's Athcom. p. 

If both natures were not preserved complete ami distinct 
in Christ, if must cither be by the conversion and transubstmi- 
tiation of one into the other, or by coiumixfion and confusion 
of I loth into one. Pearson on ttu- Creed, Art. iii. 

CoMjfli'xTiiRE. n. a. [from commix .] 

1. The act of mingling; the ^tatc of being mingled ; 
incorporation; union in one mass. 

In the commixture of. any thing that is more oily or sweet, 
such bodies are least apt to putrefy, the air working little.upon 
them. Bacon, Xal. Hist. 
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2. The mass formed by mingling different things: 
composition; compoufid. 

Fair ladies, inask’d^arc roses in tne bud; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds: are roses blown, 

Dixinusk’d, their damask sweet commixture shewn. Shakspearc. 

My love and fear glew’d many friends to thee; 

And now I fall, thy tough cow matures melt. 

Impairing Henry, strengtli’ning mi-proud York. Shatupeare. 

There is scarcely any rising but by a commixture of good and 
. Bacon, Ess. i$. 

All the circumstance, and respect of religion and state inter¬ 
mixed together in that commixture. will better become a royal, 
history, or a council-table, than a -ingle life. , 

Wot/aii, Life, tie. oj D. of Buckingham. 

CoMMo'DE.*f' n. s. [French. The word appears to * 
have been adopted from the block, on which the 
dress was shaped. For, in the Fop’s Dictionary, 
or Terms of the Art Cosmetick, printed in 1690; 
the commode is this: “ A frame of wire, covered 
with silk, on which the whole hcad-attir® is adjusted 
at once upon a hast, or properly qf wood, carved 
to the breasts, like that which peruke-makers set 
upon their stfdls.”) The head-dress of women. 

4 

Let them reflect how they would be aflected, should they 
incet*with a man on horseback, in his breeches and jack-boot.-, 
dressed up in a commode and a nightrail. Spectator, No.435. 

She has contrived 10 shew her priiftiplcx by the setting of 
her commydr ; so that itxvill 1«- impossible for any woman that 
is disaflcfled to lie in the fashion. Addison, Freeholder- 

She, like some pensive statesman, walks demure, 

And smiles, and hugs,to make destruction sure; 

< )r under high commodes, with looks erect, 

Barelac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. Oran ride 

COMMO'DIOUS. adj. [commodns, Lat.] 

1. Convenient: suitable; accommodate to any pur- 
post'; lit: proper; free from hindrance or uneasi¬ 
ness. 

Such a place (annot lie pammadiaus to live in : for being o 
near the moon, it had been too near the sun, Halegh's llisl. 

To that recess, commodious for surprize. 

When purple light shall next sufliise the skies, 

With me repair. Pope, Odyss. iv. jjo. 

2. I ’solid: suited to wants or necessities. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious, 
they do greatly deceive themselves. lleokcr, iv. 4. 

Bacciin* Imd linmd out tin. making of wine, and many things 
ofe , omimulious for mankind. 

Ralegh, Hist, of the World, i. vi. 5. 

The gods have done their part. 

By sending this commodious plague. DrydenamlLee, Oedipus. 
Maro’s muse, 

Tlirici*s;nred muse, commodious precepts gives, 

Iiistruitivr to the -.wains. Philips. 

CoMMt/oimisi.Y. tiJi'. [from comiAodious.] 

1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree. 

In a deep cave scud d commodioush/, 

1 lis ancient and lien ditary house 

There dwelt a good substantial country moil -e. Cowley. 

2. Without distress'. 

V,*c need nut fear 

To pass cow,in,dioitsly this life, sustain’d ( , 

Bv hiiu^vjjh 111 niv com forts, ’tHi we end 

In dust; onr final re-t, and native home. Afittnn, P, L. 

3. Suitably to a certain purpose. 

fYisdoinjtiay have framed one and the same thing to serve 
com in oil toady tor divers ends. » Hooker, v. § 41. 

(•aim. upon the e(moderation of the liody, challenges any 
one to find how the least fibre might lie more commodiously 
pfcced for no- or comeliness. South, Serin. 

Com.Wdiouskf.ss. «. s. [from commodious .] Cou- 

• venicnce; advantage. 
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The place rcqniroth many circumstances; as tlie situation 
near the sea, for the commodiausness of an intercourse with 
England. Baron. 

Of cities, the greatness anil riches increase fcecordii% to the 
commodiousness of their situation in fertile countries, or upon 
rivers and havens. . t Temple. 

CoMMo'Dirr.'f* n . s , [old Fr. commodity , front com- 
moditas, L:it.] 

i. Interest; advantage; profit. 

They knew, that howsoever men may s'-ck tlii-ir own mm- 

^ modify, yet if this were ilone with injury unto other,, it was not 
to be guttered. ' Hooker, v. $ to. 

Commodity, the biass of the world. 

The world, which of itself is poised well, < 

’Till this advantage, this vile drawing biass, 

This sway of motion, this commodity. 

Makes it take head from all iiidillercncy, 

Trom all direction, purpose, bourse, intent. , 

S/taktjtrarr, K. John. 

After much delyatemcnt of the comninditic.1 or diseomumdi- 
tio* like to ensue, they concluded. Unite, ml. 

a. Convenience^ particular advantage. 

There came into her head certain verses, whiili, if she had 
had present commodity, she would have adjoined ,.sa n traction 
to the other. „ Saturn, b. ii. 

She demanded leave, not to lose this long songht-jor com¬ 
modity of time, to ease her heart. 'Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by ll’ie 
commodity of a foot-|>cth, or the delicacy or the freshness of the 
fields. tt It. Jot.si.it, l)>:.cnv. 

It had been difficult to make such a mole where they had 
not so natural a commodity as the earth of Piiz/mdu, which 
immediately hardens in the water. Addison mi Holy. 

3. Wares; merchandise; goods for trafliek. 

All my fortunes are at sea; 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raise a present stun. Shakspcarc, Mcrrlutiil of ft ,t>cr. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the common 
measure. Locke. 

Of money in the commerce and traffich of mankind, the 
principal use is that of savflig the commutation of more bulky 
commodities. Arhuthnnl on ( dins. 

CoMMODo'iiK.'j" 11. s. [probably corrupted from (lie* 
Spanish comenduflor. Now pronounced, ] think, 
with the accent on the first syllable. ] 

1. Tiie captain who commands a squadron of ships; a 
temporary admiral. 

2. A select ship in a fleet of merchantmen, which 

leads the van in the time of war. Both usages of 
the word seem to have been adopted in imitation of 
admiral, which hears two senses; but in both, the 
employment of commodore is of no great date in our 
language. It is lumoLiced in our dictionaries at the 
beginning oftluj last century. , 

Commodula'tion.* n. s. [Lat."twx and modulation 
Measure; agreement. 

If they hold that symmetry, and conitnodidution, as Vitruvius 
calls it, which they ought, from the proportion of the head, 
the hand, &te. may the dimensions of the whole, body be in¬ 
fallibly collected. Jlake will on Providence, p. 190. 

CO'MMOIGNE .# n. s. [Fr.] A pionk of the same- 
order or convent, 

lottred Abbot of Crowland.. with one Gilbert his cammoigne, 
and III other monks came to bis mannor of Cotelflmm. 

Stldcn on Drayton's Polyolb. S. jx. 

CO'MMON. adj. [ communis , Latin. ] 

1. Belonging equally px more than one. * 

Though life and sense be. common, to man and brutes, and 
their operations iu many llune* alike; yet by this form he lives 
the life of a man, and not ol a brute, anil hath the sensttof a 
man, and pot of a brute. Hale, (trig, of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, besides "the right of 
punishment common to him with other men, a particular right, 
to seek reparation. t Locke. 
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2. Having no possessor or owner. 

Where no kindred'are to be found, we see tlie possessions of 
a private man revert to the community, and so become again 
perfectly common, nor can any one have a property in them, 
otherwise than in other things common by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar; moan; not distinguished by any excellence; 
often seen; east to be had; of little value; not rare; 
not scarce.* 1 

Or as the man whom princes do advance. 

Upon their gracious mercy-seat to sit, 

Dothjgoiwwiwi things, of course and circumstance. 

To the reports of common men commit - Davies. 

-|. Publick; general; serving the use of all. 

He was advised by a parliament-man not to be strict iu 
reading all the common prayfcr, but make some variation. Walt. 

1 nerd not mention tlie old common shore of Home, which 
ran from all parts of the town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addison, on Italy. 

5. Of no rank; mean; without birth or descent. 

r.ook, as 1 blow this feather from my face, 

And as the air hlow^it to me aaain, 

Snell is the lightness of uni rommou men. 

t Sind, sped re, Hen. VI. 

T'lying hulk ts now, 

, To execute his rttge, appear too slow; 

They miss, os sweep but comnn'i souls away, 

Bor such a loss Opdam his life must pay. Waller. 

6 . Frequent; usual; ordinary. *• 

There is an evil which I have seen common among men. 

Ecclcs. vi. 1. 

■ The Papists were the mnul common place, and the butt against 
whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. 

Neither is it strange that there j-hould be mysteries in divi¬ 
nity, as well as in the commonest operations in nature. Swift. 

7. I'rostitute. 

’Tis a'.‘range tiling, the impudence of some women! was 
the word of a dame, who herself w as common. T.'Estrange. 

Hipparchus was going to marry a rommou woman, but con¬ 
sult* d Philander upon the occasion. Spectator, No. 475. 

8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as signjlv both action 
and pn*s iYii are called itmtinon ; as a spa nor, / de¬ 
spise, or am despised; and also such nouns as are 
both masculine and feminine, us paints. 

Common, a. s. [from the adjective.] An open 
ground equally used by many persons. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him otf. 

Like to tin* empty ass, to shake his ears. 

And graze in commons. Shakspeorc, Julius Cctsar. 

Is not the. separate property of a thing the great cause of it* 
endearment V Does any one respect a common as much as he 
does his garden ? South. 

Co'mmon. adv. [from the adjective.] Commonly; 
ordinarily. 

( am more than common tall. Shakspearr, As you like it, 

III Co'MMON.*f" 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain number. 

By making an explieite consent ol every commoner necessary 
to any one's appropriating to himself any part of what is given 
in common, children or servants could not cut the meat which 
their father or master had provided for them in common, with¬ 
out assigning to everyone his peculiar part. Locke, 

2. Equally with another; indiscriminately. 

In a work of this nature it is impossible to avoid puerilities, 
it having that in common with dictionaries, and books,of anti¬ 
quities. Arbuthpot m Coins. 

3. In law, a distinction of tenancy. , , 

Estates may be held iu four different ways; in severalty, in 

, joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. Ulric/cslonc. 

1 Tenants in common are such as hold by several and distinct 
titles, but by unity of poslession. Ibid. 

To Co'mmon. v. it. [from the noun.] To have a 
joint right with other* in some common ground. 

Co MMO N - CO f NCIE-M AN. * «. S, One wllO COmUlU- 
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nicates in council with others; alnatnc yet retained 
among apart of the citizens of Ixmclon. 

I, who am no common-coithcil-mttii, | • 

Knew injuries of 'hat dark nature done. 

H..Turnon, Mortimer'I’FnlL 
Common-ckyer.# 77 . x. Tlie officer by whom untie* 
is given ol'things lost. ScciCRViyt. * , 

I will have her *ry’d 

By the eommm:-ery$r, through all thy ward,* • 

Bat I will Jind her. | P. .hmsoii, Magn. Lady. 

Common-hali..# n. s. The place, iii which the in¬ 
habitants of a city or town assemble. * 

All the citizens, wbe were met together in the com mon-hall, or 
place of publick assemblies. Pp.Patriekon Ci nrsis,\\\\\.n. 

Common Law contains thftse customs and usages 
which have, by long prescription, obtained in this 
nation the force of laws. It is distinguished from 
the statute law, which owes itj§ authority? to acts of 
parliament. 

Common-lawyer.# ,i. s. He wjjo is versed in the 
Common Law. 

Canonists, civilians, and rommou-hinycrs do alludmit this 
distinction. Spot man. 

Common Pleas. The king's court now held in* 
Westminster-hall; but anciently moveable. Clwin 
observes, that ’till* Henry III. granted the muon a. 
c/iar/a, there were but two courts, the exchequer, 
and the king’s bench, so called because it followed 
the king; but upon the grant of that charter, the 
court of common p(pas was erected, and settled at 
Westminster. All civil causes, both real and per¬ 
sonal, are. or were formerly, tried in this court, ac¬ 
cording to the strict laws of the realm ; and For- 
teseue represents it as the only court for real 
Causes. The chief judge is called the lord chief 
justice of the common picas, anil he is assisted by 
three or lour associates, created by Jo,tiers patent 
from the king. Cored. 

CVmmo,' ABLE.'f” ai/j. [from common.'] I 

i What is held in common. 

Mi-ell good hind might he gained from forest- and chaws 
tiiJP'.Wln other oimmouahlr places, so ns there be cure taken 
tha* tlie poor commoners hai e no injury. IJucon to I Men. 

2. Allowable to be turned on the common. 

Cniiiinwiahlr beasts arc beasts of the plough, or siuli j, ma¬ 
nure the ground. It/iiehiloue. 

Common appurtenant is where the owner of land has a right 
to put in other beasts, besides such as are generally tnwmon- 
F.Ue, as hog-, goats, and the like. Had. 

Co'mmonaue.'}' n. s. [old Fr. comnnap/gc. ] The 
right of feeding on a common ; the joint right ol’ 
using any tiling in common with others. 

They have wronged poor people of their eniuiuai,age, which 
of right belonged to them. Fi tter's Jlo.'y State, p. x>'(\. 

Co / MMONALTY.'f' n. s. [commnnautc, French. South 

writes it commonality.] , 

i. The common people; the people of the lower rank. 
Bid him strive 

To gain the love o’ the awnmonalty; the duke 

Shaft govern England. S/inhiipeare. 

There is in every state, as we know, two portions of sub¬ 
jects p the nobles and the commonalty. llaeon, F.ss. 16. 

Jhe emniet joined in her popular tribes 
Of coinrdanalty. , Milton, 1'. L. iii. 489. 

All gentlemen are almost obliged to it; and I know no rea- 1 ( 
son we should give that advantage to the commonalty of Eng¬ 
land, to be foremost in brave actions. 

Drydcn, f’rcf. to Ann. Micah. 
The whole nobility, gentry, and nil the sober commonality of 
the nation. South, Serin, v. 47. 
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2 . 1 lie bulk of mankind. 

1 myself too will use thp secret acknowledgement of the 
commonalty bearing record of the God of gods. Hooker, b. iii. 

t 0 MM#»NA # LITY.# i See COMMONALTY. 

Commoner.-^' 77 . ,v. [from common.] 

1. One of tho common people; a man of low rank; of 
mean condition. 

Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we stand, hut they 

Upon their ancient malice, will for,a. sU’pl-are, Cnriolanui ,. 

His great men durst not pay their court to him, ’till he had 
satiated his thirst of blood by tin- death of some of his loval* 
commoners. AM ftlyfWifcr. 

2. A man not noble. 

Here mines the king’s constable, * 

And with him a right worshipful commoner, 

!W\gi.od friend, master Giltlioa.j. P.Jo„son,thcl)ei>. is an. Ass. 

7 his r,impciier has worth ami parts, 

Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d for arts: 

His head achs for a coronet; 

And who is hk—.M, that is not great ? ’ Prior. 

3 ’ A member ol tlie liou*o of commons. 

there is hardly u greater difference lictwccn two things 
than there is hetvveen a representing cnmimnicr in his puhliek 
calling, and the same person in eomnum life. Swift. 

4. Oqe vvlio lias a joint right in common ground. 

Much land might he gained from commonable places, so as 
there he care taken that the poor commoners have no injury. 

• Huron, Advice to Vdliert. 

5. A student ol tlie second rank at the university of 
Oxford : one that eats at the common table. 

About forty years since, forty pounds per annum for a coin, 
mom 1, (or puisioner, as the term is at Cambridge,) and eighty 
pounds per milium for a fellow-commoner, was looked on 11s a 
sufficient nmintfmince. 

Li/eoi Dr. I’rideaiijr, Lett, to I.d. 'Pownshcntl in I y I j. 

L. A prostitute. 


Behold this ring, . 

Whose high respect, and rieli validity, 

Did latk a parallel: yet, for all taut, 

He gave it U)i\ commoner o’ the rainpa Shahspcrtrt. 

7 * A partaker; a sharer in common. 

Lewis would not leave ill. in, that they might not leave him; 
hut resolved to he a eonint.nu r with tlitin in weal or woe; dis¬ 
daining to he such a niggard of his life. As not to spend it in a 
good cause in so good company. Puller's Holy War, p. 196. 

Commoni'tion. n. s. [commonitio, Latin.] Advice; 
viarninir; instruct ion. 

it , ^ ... 

y om.mo xitiu;. £ at//. [Irom commonilion .] Advising ; 
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C o'.vimonjI.y.'I' tali', [from common.] 

1. Frequent 1 } ; usually; ordinarily; for the most pan. 

This' hand of yunr’s requires 
Much castigation, exercise devout; 

Tor here’s a strong iuijI sweating devil la-re, 

That coinmni ty rebels. S/mlsprnrc, Otht/h.. 

A great disease may change (lie frame ol a body, lliongh, 
if it lives to recover strength, it commoiJji returns to it- natural 
constitution. Temple. 

2 . Jointly: in a sociable manner. [ Fat. commnnift'r.] 

The blessed angels to anil fro descend 
From highest heavyn in gladsopie companne. 

And with great joy into that t itv wend. 

As commonly as trend does with his i'rend. , , 

. * Spenser, F. Q. i. x. 56. 

(Vmvionness. 11. s. [from common.] 

1. F,qti;il*pui'tieipalion among many. 

Nor can the commonness of the guilt obviate the censure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for men to accuse their 
own faults in other persons. (iovernment of the Tongue. 

2. Frequent. occurrence; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolunl diu nude administrari: the 
commonnrsK makes me not know who is tho author; but sure 
• lie must be some modern. Swft. 
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CO'MMONPLACE.* n. s. A memorandum; an 
ortlinary or common topick. Sec also Common¬ 
place-book. Johnson uses Iritis substantive in his 
unfair criticism on Gray, though in his dictionary 
lie has not noticed it. 

This being read both in his [Peter Martyr’s] cmnmnnpluces, 

' and on the first to the Corinthians. Milton, Tetrai lo.i ton. 
In both of them 1 have made use of the common pho es of 
Satire. Drydcn, Prcf.to Hind and Pant/nr. 

Tin's is my book of drama common-places, the mother of 
many other plays. Did a of Hnrkinghavi’s Rehearsal. 

Tpe subject of many of the letters is commonplace. 

R-nt/ry, /Jut. on Phalaris. 
Criticism disdains to chase a school*hoy to his tommov- 
places. Johnson, Life aj ({ray. 

Common place-book."}' n. s. A book in which 
things to be rcmeinWitfd are ranged ujtrier general 
heads. 

1 know some Jjavc n coynmon-placo against eowmon-pfoer- 
hoot, v, and yet perchance will privately make use of what pnb- 
lickly they declaim against. A commou-plaerJnmk c. ntuin . 
many notions in garrison, whenre tile owiur may draw out 
an army into the field on competent, warning. 

, E id/ee's Holy Slate, p. 164. 

I turned to my commonplace-book, ami found hi. case under 
the word emjuitte. Taller, N0.J07. 

To Co'mmonplace. v. a. To mlucc to general 
heads. 

I <lo not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and common¬ 
placing an universal history from tiie historians. Felton. 

Commons.-}- n. 

1. The vulgar; the lower people; those who inherit 

no honours. [Fr. commune .] Anri so Chaucer 

employs the word, agreeably to its French accepta¬ 
tion. 

Yconicn on foot, nful communes many one 
With shorte states. Chaucer, Knight's Tale. 

Little office 

The hateful commons will perforin for ns; 

Except, like curs, to tear 11s all in pieces. 

Sha/sprarr, Richard II. 

Hath he not pass’d the nobles and the commons ? 

Shaksprnrc. 

These three to kings and chiefs their scenes display, 

The rest before tile ignoble commons play. Drydcn, Tables. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right anil left, the palace bound; 

The commons where they can : the nobler sort. 

With winding doors wide open, front the court. Drydcn. 

2. The lower house of parliament, by which the peo¬ 
ple are represented, and of which the members are 
chosen by the people. 

My good lord, , 

I low now for mitigation of this bill * 

Urg’d by the commons? Doth liis majesty 

Incline to it, or 110? Shakspeare, lien. VI. 

In the house of commons many gentlemen, unsatisfied of Id, 
guilt, durst uot condemn him. King Chai/r. 

3. Food; lhre; diet ; so called from colleges, where 

it is eaten in common. 4 

lie painted himself of a dove-eolour, am! took his commons 
wit h I he, pigeons. Estrange. 

Mean while she quench’d*ncr fury at the flood,***. 

And with a lenten sallad cool’d her blood: 

Their commons, though but coarse, were nothing scant; 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Drydcn. 

The doctor now obey? the summons. 

Likes both his company and commons.,. Swift. 

To Cqmmo'nstuate.* v. a, [I.at. commomtroi] To 
teach; to shew what is not known. Coclceram. 
Commonwe'al. n. s. [from common and local, or 
Commonwealth. 3 wealth.] ' 
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1. A polity; an cutablishcd form oftcivil life. 

Two foundation^bear up publick societies; the one inclina¬ 
tion, '■’hereby all r,en desire sociable litet the other ari order 
agreed upon, touching the manner of tfccir union in living 
^ together; the latter is that w hich wo call the law of a common¬ 
weal. Hooker. 

It was impossible to n;nkc a commonwctd in Ireland, without 
settling of ail the estates and possessions throughout the king¬ 
dom. . • Davies on Ireland. 

A continual psnTuuijcnt would but kiVp the commonweal in 
tune, by preserving laws tu their vigour. King Charles. 

TJjere is no body in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profess himself a lo\ cr'oj ti'ulh. Locke. 

2. The publick; the general bod^fJfei people. 

Such it prime, ; 

So kind a father of the con*.i«mrcal. ' Vv,... peace, ITcn.IV. 

Their s >ns are well tutored by you: you are a good mem¬ 
ber of tla' eommmnmallh. Shakspee.re, Lon’s Labour Lost. 

3. A government in which the supreme power is 
lodged in the people; a republick. 

Did lie, or do yet any of them, imagine 
1 he gbds would sleqij to such a Stygian practice, 

Against that commonwealth whit If they have founded. 

JR. Jonsoa. 

Common wraiths were nothing imw, in their original, hut 
, free cities; thofigh sometimes, by force of orders and disci¬ 
pline, they bj.ve extended themselves iuto mighty dominions. 

Temple. 

Common we a'i.thsman.* h.s. flfotu cotiwimurall/t .] 
One who sides with a repub ,: 'w>j„ form of govern¬ 
ment. 

TltomaS Parnell was the son of a eommonwea/Hismun of the 
same name, who, at the restoration, left < ’ongletou in Cheshire, 
where tile family had been establinfied for several centuries. 

'* Johnson, I .ife of Parnell 

Co'mmohance.'I 7 «• *• [from coiunurmi/. J Dwel- 

Co'mmorancv. 3 ling; habitation; abode: resi¬ 
dence; stay. 

Six-aml-tweiity days we eonsmned in Slicra/, forced to so 
long cnmmnrance by the merry duke. 

,, Sir T. lleihcr’, Tmv. p.134. 

'file very quality, carriage, mid place of eomu’craiiee of wit¬ 
nesses, is plainly and evidently *<‘1 forth. Hate. 

An archbishop, out of his diocese, becomes subject to the 
arclibiJiop of the province where lie has his abode ami com¬ 
morancy. Ayfijfr, Paieigt m. 

CO'M MORA XT.'{~ ndj. \ comm ora ns, Lat.]* 
dent; dwelling; inhabiting. 

Neither did we border upon heathenish nations, nt.ilitt are 
am of them conversant with us, or commorunt among us. 

Conference at Hampton Court, (160 ’>•) p.74. 

The abbot may demand and recover his 111011k, that is eom- 
, morant and residing in another monastery. Aytiffe, Par ergon. 

Cummora'tion.* n.s. [Lat. commoratioi] A Staying 
or tarrying. Cocke ram. 

Commo'iment.# adj. [Lat. commorient, o 7 d Fr. corn- 
mouraus.] Eying at. the same time. 

To which may lie added equal trail common constellations, 
the same compatient and a,minor.mt fates and times; and 
then there is reason and natural cause they might both die 
%f like diseases and infirmity. 

Sir ({. Buck, Hist, if K. Rich- III, p. 86. 

Co'mmother.* n. .t. [old Fr. rummrre, godmother. 
Cotgravc. Or. <rt)v, with, and Lat. mater, mother.] 

A godmother. The word is still used in the north 
of England. ' • •* * 

Commo'tion. n. s. [commotio, Lat.] ■ ' , 

1 1. Tumult; disturbance; combustion; sedition; jTttb-, 5 
lick disorder; insurrection. 

By flutt'ry he hath won the common hearts; / , 

And when he’ll please to make commotion, 

’Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. 

Shakespeare, Henry VI. 
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Ye shall hear of wars and commotion, 


[ 


be not terrified. 

Luke. 
ntinual commotion ; 


The Iliad consists of battles and a 
the Odyssey in patience and wisdom. 

Broome, Holes on the Odyss, 

2. Perturbation; disorder of mind; heat; violence? 

agitation. • , • ; 

Some strange com,motion 
Is in his brain; he jiites his lips, and starts* 1 ' * 

•* | Shafcspcarc, Hen. VTTT. 

He could not debate any thing without some rimimofion, 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. Disturbance; restlessness. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that 
he would allay the commotions of the water, and put an end to 
the earthquake. * Woodward, Hat. Hist. 

CoMMo'TioNER.'f” ». s. [from commotion.'] One that 
causes commotions; a disturber of the peace. 

A dangerous commolioncr, that in ><> great and populous a 
city as London is, could draw hut those same two fellows! 

Bacon, Ohsrrv. on a label in 1592. 

Thu people more regarding commtitioncrs than commis¬ 
sioners, flocked together, as clouds cluster against a storm. 

*Hayivard. 

To Commo've. v. a. [commaoco, Latj] To disturb:., 
to agitate; to put into a violent motion*? to unsettle. 
Not used. , 

Strait I he sands, 

Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play. 

Thomson, Summer. 

To CO'MMCNE.'| v v. it. [comtnunico, Tat. Our 
word was formerly written rommonn, and common ; 
even so late as in Shakspcare’s time; probably 
from the old Fr. coiuoner , to advise, or committer, 
to converse with.] To converse; to talk together; 
to imparl sentiments mutually. 

So long as Gin on with her communed. 

Unto the ground she east her modest eye; 

And ever mul anon, with rosy red, 

The bashful blood her snowy cheeks did dye. *Spcnser, F. Q. 

I will , omnium- with you of such things, 

That want 110 ears but your’s. 

Shakspeare , Measure for Measure. 

They would forbear open hostility, and resort unto him 
, that they might commune together as friends. 

Iloywaid. 

Then commune, how that day they best may ply 
Their growing work. Milton, P.T.. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, tire those that, for the most 
part, men reason of within themselves, and always those which 
they commune about with others. Locke. 

CoMMUsriCABtT.iTV.'f* ii. s. [from communicable.] The 
quality of being communicable; capability to be 
imparted. 

We must not look upon the divine nature as sterile, but 
rather acknowledge the fecundity nnd communicability of itscfl, 
upon which the ereatied^of the world dependeth. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. ii. 

Comm u / nicabl.e.'?~ adj. [old Fr. communicable.] m 

1. That which may become the common possession 
of more than one: with to. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be so likewise. Hooker, v. $ 20. 

2. That which may be recounted; that of which an¬ 
other may share the knowledge: with to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Tilings not reveal’d, which th* invisible king, f 

Only omniscient, hath suppress’d in night. 

To none communicable in earth or heav’tt. Milton, P. L. 

3. That which may be imparted. 

The hnppy place 

llathftr inflames thy torment, representing 

Lost bliss, to thee no more communicable. Milton, P.K. 

VOL. I. 
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4 * Communicative ; not selfish. 

Be communicable wit!) yo Jr friends. B. Jonson, Fpicoenr. 

CoMftiiv'NicABLENESj.# n. s. [from communicable.] 
The quality of hem# communicable. 

Iho office or function of a bishop w.is distinct from that of 
presbyters, notwithstanding the identienl commnnicabteness of 
titles or names. Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, p. 6>. 

Commij'nicant. v. s. [from communicate .] One who 
is present, as a worshipper, tit. the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper; one who partic ipates of the blessed 
sacrament. -* 

Communicants have ever used it; and we, by the fori?) of the 
very utterance, do shew we use it as coinmuinc.ihN. Hooker. 

A constant frequenter of wordiip, and a never-!’,.i ling monthly ’ 
communicant. Allerbiny, Sc mi. 

To COMMlJ'NJCATE.'f* v. a. [rommunico, Lnt.] 

1. To impaft to others what is in own our power; to 
give to others as partakers; to confer u joint posses¬ 
sion ; to bestow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with all, but pecu¬ 
liar benefits with choice. Baron, Ess. r.?. 

Where God is worshipped, there he romniuvieafcs hi-, bless¬ 
ings and holy influences. ,Bp. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs rnmorts with thee? 

But Diomede desires my company, 

And still communicates his praise with me. Dryden, Vablcs. 

2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 

I learned diligently, afld do communicate wisdom liberally: I 
do not hide her riches. Wisd. vii. ly. 

3. It had anciently the proposition •xdb before the 
person, to whom communication cither of bene/it 
or knowledge was made. 

Charles the hardy would rommvnu ntc his secrets with none; 
and least of all, those secrets which troubled him most. 

Bnjcrn. 

He communicated those thomdits , uly with the lord Dighv, 
the. lord Colepepcr, an f the chancellor. Clarendon, b. viii. 

A journey of much adventnre/whicli, to shew the strength 
of his privacy, had been'before not communicated wnh any 
other. Holton. 

4. Now it has only to : Clarendon uses both with and 
to. 

Lot him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him * 
.that teaeheth. tint. vi. A. 

Ilis majesty frankly promised, that lie could not. In any 
degree, (ommuniiaic to any person the matter, before he had 
taken and communicated to them his own resolutions. 

Clarendon. 

Those who speak in publick, are better heard when they 
discourse by a lively genius and muly memory, than when 
they read all they would communicate to their hearers. Watts. 

5. To share with another ; to participate. 

To thousands that communicate our loss. B. Jonson, Scjanus. 

To Com mu'nhate. w. ’ 

1. To partake of the blessed sacrament, 

The primitiie Christians communicated every day. 

Bp. Tayfar. 

2. To have something in common with another; as, 
the houses coiniiiuiiicate, there is a passage between 
them common, to both, by which either may be 
entered from the other. 

The wJj.ole body is nothing, but a system tlf Such canals, 
which iM communicate whh one another, mediately or imme¬ 
diately. Arbnthnot on Aliments, 

Communicat ion.'!' ii. s. [old Fr. communication.] 

1. The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. . 

Both together servfc completely for the reception and cow- 
mynicnliun of learned knowledge. Holder, JF.tem. of Speech. 

2. Common boundary or inlet; passage or means, by 
which fiom one place there is a way without inter- 

* ruplion to another. 

1 4 * 
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The map shew* the natural communication Providence has 
formed between the rivers and lakes of a country at so great a 
distance from the sea. _ Addison on Italy. 

The Euxine sea is conveniently stymied for trade-, by the 
communication it has both with Asia and Europe. Ai but knot. 

3. Interchange of knowledge; good intelligence be¬ 
tween several persons. 

Secrets inaj be carried so far, tts to stop the communication 
necessary among all who have the management of afuirs^ 

4. Conference; conversation. 

* Abner had romuinniratimi with the elders of Israel, 'axing, 
ye soiigbt for Has id in times past to he kin;; oxer xou : now 
then do it. » s iS'«,v. in. 17. 

Thu chief end o! luiiguiric, in coitniwinitiou, bring to he 
understood, words sene not Mir that i*iul, v»licn any word (hies 
not excite in the tic:.rev, the same idea v.hiili it stands for in 
the mind of the spe.il-er. ' f (jac.tr. 

if. Participation of the blessed sacrament.' 

All by emmmmjcatii'.g of one, become, a. to that enwi-non- 
rntion, one. Pcarum 0,1 ike Cried, Art. 

CoMMl'N ICA’ITV. 'i.-f- lit], [old Fr. einrtniioiiftl;/'.] In¬ 
clined to make advantages common; liberal of 
bo riel Us or knowledge; not close; not .selfish. 

We conceite them mor'» titan some unions and im-rccnin-y 
gardeners will thank us tor; but they deserve not the name of 
that coinmuiiieutirc arrl noble profession. Evelyn s Kalrndar. 

We have ]iaid for our want of prudence, ami determine for 
the future to Le less eommumralitc. , Swift and Pope. 

CoMMti'Ntc vnviiNtss.'l' n. s. [from communicative.] 
The quality of being communicative, of bestowing 
or imparting benefits or knowledge. 

That which t am to blame in you, i~, lira your puhlick 
common in notings, which should lie, a» it tie table of the 
Lord; to cut a clmrcii-ii'eul, a common Christian least, arc 
indeed much otherwise, none of that communicativeness ami 
charity aiming xou, m/.s required in such. 

Kammoiid on. Arts, \i. -e. 
He is uot only the most* communicative of all beings, but 
he will also couiiuunici.te himself in such measure as entirely 
to satisfy; otherwise some degrees ol" cownmnicalu-cucsx would 
be wanting. .Vo iris, 

Commii'mcatory.* atlj. [from communicate.'] 

Siricious, who is «mr companion, and fellow-labourer, with 
whom the whole world by mutual commerce of i.uumiial 
and cuiiiiuuntnitt tip letters, agrees together with us in one 
common society. 

Harrow, Discourse on the Unity if He CLun'i. 

Com u i/njon. n.s. [eommuniu, I.at.] 

J. Intercourse; fellowship; common possession; parti¬ 
cipation of something in common; interchange of 
transactions. • 

Consider, lin.dlx-, the angel-, as havin ' with us that com¬ 
munion which the apt-stlc to the Hebrews noteth: and in rev 
gard whereof angels liaxx not di-dained to proliss themselves 
our fellow serx ants. Houirr, i. h.*,. 

We are not, by ourselves, sufficient to furnish ourselves witti 
competent stores lor such a life as our nature doth dc.-uc; 
therefore we are naturally induced to seek lommuuion and fel¬ 
lowship xvitli others. Holder, i. $ 10. 

The Israelites hail never any communion or affairs with the 
Ethiopians. Ralegh, Hist, of the Wto Id. 

Tlioxt, so pleas'd. 

Can'A raise tiiy creature to vvx’.at height thou wilt 

Of union, or communion, deify'd. ^ Milton, P. 1 ,. 

We m.uutuiji communion with God himself, and juv made 
in the same degree partakers of the Divine nature. FiJJtt. 

2. The common or pubiick celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; the participation of the* blessed sacrament. 

They re-ulvcd, tluxi the standing of the communion table in 
all xh.'relies should he altered. CturenHion. 

Tertullian reportetli that the picture of Christ was engraven 
upon the muonamoa mp. Peaclutm dii Drawing- 

3. A common or pubiick act. 

12 
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Men began publicly to call on the name of the Lord; that 
is, they served and praised God by communion, and in pubiick 
mannei; { Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

q. Union in the common worship of any church. 

Bare cnnimuiiinn with n good church, can never alone wake 
a good man ; if it cbuld, we should have no had ones. South. 

ingenuous men have liyed and dieil in th a communion of that 
church. „ Sidling fled. 

(JoMVu'KiTV.f'i#. 5. [old Fr. cumruuitey from colu¬ 
mn nit as, Lat.] 

1. The commonwealth; the body politick. 

How could communities. 

Degrees in schools, anil brotherhood in cities, 

But by degree, stand in authentitk place? 

„ Siudspcarc, Trail, and Cress. 

Nut in a single person only, hut in a community or multi¬ 
tude of men. Hummtnul, Fundament nl*. 

This parable may lie aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that securC a civil community. ]JEstrange. 

It is not designed for her own use, but for the whole com¬ 
munity. Addison, (,'nardian. 

The love of our craitry is impressed on chirr- urnd, for the 
preservation of the community. Addison, Freeholder. 

He lives not for himself alone, but hath u regard in all his 
at tions to the great community. Altcrhuiy. 

2. Common possession; the state contrary to property 
or appropriation. 

Sit up and revel,' 

(.'all all the great, the fa:r and spirited dames 
Of Romo about thee, and begin a fashion 

Of freedom and community. Ji. .Tucson. 

The undistinctiiin of 111.11\ i.i the community of name, or 
misapplication of the act of one ueto the other, hath made 
some doubt thereof. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

This text is far from proving Adam sole proprietor, it is a 
confirmation of the original community of all things, Lochr. 

3. Frequency; commonness. Not in use. 

He was lint, as the ciickow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; seen, hut with such eyes. 

As, sick and blunted with community, 

Alton! 110 ex/raordinmy gaze. Shnhsju are. 

Comm nT.un'i.n'Y. ?i. s. [from coon,ad.SS,:.] The 
quality of being capable of exchange. 

Co.mmi/taule. ad], [from commute. J That may he 
exchanged for .something else; that may beJjuught -' 
off, or ransomed. ™ 

Commutv'tiox. n.s. [from commute.] 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hale nothing that was innocent: 
in :i word, so great is the commutation, that tile soul then hated 
only that which now only it loves, f. c. sill. South, Sermons. 

2 . Exchange; the act of giving one thing tor another. 

The xvholei universe is supported by giving and reluming, 
by commerce and commutation. South, Srrm. 

According to the present temper of mankind, it is absolutely 
'necessary that there be some method and menus of commuta¬ 
tion, as that of money. Huy on the Creation. 

The use of money in the commerce and traifick of man¬ 
kind, is that of saving the commutation of more bulky com¬ 
modities. Ar Lot linos on Coins. 

3. Hansom: the act of exchanging a corporal for a 
pecuniary punishment. 

Tin; law of God had allowed an evasion, that is, by,way of 
commutation or redemption. Brown, Vuig. Err. 

Commu'tative.-J* atlj. [old Fr. commit! attff] Rela¬ 
tive to exchange; as commutative justice, that 
honesty which is exercised in Iralfick, and which is 
>' contrary to fraud in bargains. 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is dc- 
fcribed in two kinds — one, named justice distributive, which 
is in distribution of honour, money, benefice, or other tiling 
sembluble: the other is called commutative, or by exchaungc. 

(Sir T. Elyol, Gov. fob 14^, 
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Commutative Justice requires that ever man should have his 
<j\vn. Bp. IW/, Cases of Coi.se. i. 7. 

The Essenrs, like the PythagoreansJ did not l«|_v or sell 
among themselves, but each supplied till other’s wants by a 
kind of cammitUdivc bartering. , 

(joduyu’s Moses and Aaron, i. 1 

CoMMu'TATivsLY.’ft tidv. [fijpm commutative .] In 

the way of exchange. % 

Be not stoically piistaken in the equality’ of sins, nor co»i- 
111 utati rely iniquoits in the valuation of tran gressions. 

lirauni, Chiisf. il lor. ii. is. 

To COMMUTE-t »• «■ [ eommuto, I.at.] 

1. To exchange; to put one thing in the place of 
another; to give or receive one thing tor another. 

This smart was commuted for^luunr. 

Hammond's Jl'iirks, iv. 519. 
This will commute our tasks, exchange these pleasant and 
gainful ones, which God assigns, for those uneasy and fruit¬ 
less ones we impose on ourselves. Defeat/ of Piety. 

2. To buy ofi; or ransom one obligation by another. 

Some commute swearing for whoring; as if forlxnrancc ol 
the one were a' dispensation for the other. L' Estrange. 

To Commi/te. v. it. To allone ; to bargain for ex¬ 
emption. * 

Those institutions which God designed for means to further 
men in holiness, they look upon a. a prmleg«*to serve instead 
of it, and to i.immttlt for it. South, Se rin. 

Commii'titai.. adj. [‘con ami mutual.'] Mutual; reci¬ 
procal : used only in poetry. 

Lou' our hearts, and II;. men did our hands, , 

Unite mui in at n::/ in most sacred hands. Shaksjfcnie, Hamlet, 
There, with eonimu/tin! /cal, we both hail strove 
In acts of dear benevolence mid love; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals in eonmund. * Pope, Odyssey. 
CO'MPAC T.+ 11. v. [pactum, Lnt.] 

1. A contract: an accord; au agreement; a mutual 
and settled appointment between two or more, to 
do or to forbear something. If liad anciently the 
accent on the last syllable. 

I hope the king made peace with all of us; • 

And tiie compart is firm and tnic in me. Shaksprmv, Rich. 111 . 

In the beginnings of speech there was an implicit eoutput/, 
■founded upon common consent, that such words, voice,, or 
gestures should be signs whereby they would express their 
■ .jjjpnejgs. ^ South. 

2. ("structure; compucturc. Not in use. 

lie was of a menu or low compact, but without di.pro¬ 
portion and unevenness either in lineaments or parts. 

Sir O. Bitch, Hist, oj’ K. Rich. HI. p. 148. 

To Comiu'ct. v. u. [rompingo compaction, Tail.] 

1. To join together with firmness; to unite closely; 
to consolidate. 

Inform her full of my particular fears; 

And thereto add such reasons of your own. 

As may compact it more. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

Nor are tne nerves of his compacted strength 
Stretch’d, and dissolv'ttinto unsinew’d length. Denham. 

By what degrees this earth’s compacted sphere 
Was harden'd, woods, and rocks, ami towns to bear. 

Roscommon. 

This disease is more dangerous ns the solids are more strict 
and ramparted, and consequently more so as people are ad¬ 
vanced in age. Arhulhnot on Diet, 

Now the bright sun compacts the precious stone. 

Imparting radiant lustre, like his own. it/ackmart's Creation. 

2. To make out of something. 

If he, compact of jars, grow musical. 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. Shakspearc. 

3. Td league with. '■ 

Thou pernicious woman, 

Compact with her Butt's gone, think'st thpu thy' oaths. 

Though-they would swear down each particular fact, 

Were testimonies. Shakspearc, Measure for Measure. 

4. To join together ; to bring into a system, 
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We see the world so compacted, that each thing preserve! h 
ther things, and also itself Hooker, i. f 9. 

Compa'ct. adj. [compactus, Latin.] 

1. Firfti; solid; close; dense; of firm texture. 

Is not the density greater in free and open spares, void of 
air and other grosser bodic,, than within the pores of water, 
glass, crystal, gem., and other coinpact bodies. Xeielon, Opt. 

Without attraction the dissevered parfu’ex of die chub* 
(ould never convene into such great compile l masses as the 
planet 3 . Bentley. 

2. Composed; consisting. 

The luuafick, the lover, and the poet, „ 

Arc of imagination all coiapail. Sh%kspcare. 

A wandering (ire, 

Compact of unetuhu. vapour, which the night ■ 

Condenses, and (lie cold environs round. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton, V.L. 

3. Joined; hold together. j • 

In one h&nd Pan has a pijic of seven reeds, compact with wax 
together. Peacham. 

4. Brief, and well connect cfl; as, a'tom pad discourse. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, close, and 

compact, we mast study the utmost force or our language. 

Felton. 

Compa'cteoi/v.’-* adv. £froin compacted.'] Closely. 

’Tis ail abstract of all volumes. 

A pllluster of all eohmmes 

C-'auey e’re rear’d to Wit, to be 

The smallest god’s epitome, • 

And so com parte dtp express 

All lovers pleasing wretchedness. Lerrle.ee, Luc. p. 80. 

ComcaY'Ti.d.ness. u. s. [from compacted.] Firmness; 
density. 

Sticking or compact,dness, being natural to density, requires 
-oine excess of gravity in proportion to the density, or some 
other outward violence, to break it. Bu/hy on Bodice. 

Those atoms are supposed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard ; with h com part rduess and hardness is a demonstra¬ 
tion, that nothing could be produced by them. Chcyne. 

CoMi'.v't Tint.E.# adj. [frow,compact.] That may bo 
joined. • . Cockerara. 

CoMi’v'cn.v. adv. [from compact.] 

1. Closely: densely. 

2. With neat joining; with good compacture. 
Cosn’.v'cTxrcss. n. s. [from compact.] Fivmne«s;‘ 

* dosenos; density. 

Irradinury or sparkling found in many gems, is not disco¬ 
verable in this, for it eomelh short of their cwnpmtniss and 
durity. Bixoc it. 

'Fite best lime mortar will not have attained its utmost com. 
pnrtite.es. till fourscore years after it lias been employed in build¬ 
ing. ’I his is one reason why in demolishing ancient fabrics, it 
- is ea.sjer to break the stone tlmt the mortar. Boy 

The rest, bv reason of the compui lacs' of terrestrial matter, 

, cannot make its way to wells. 

Co.mi’aYtu id. s. [old It. conrpactwi .] Struc¬ 
ture; manner in which any thing i- joined toge¬ 
ther ; compiigination. A good word, but not in 
use. 

And over it a tiiir portcullis hong. 

Which to tile gate directly did incline. 

With comely roqipas- and compact ire strong, 

Neither unseemly short, 1101 yet cmci-uml, long. 

, /•’.{/. 

'flic'flrst .vheivo 1 ', oQnatiuc's siibslaOiC wrought. 

Is trained aiovtvbh- by art divine, 

Stirii'^c the whoh' coiiipueti.u of the rest. 

Brewer's Lingua, til. 6 . 

COMILl'dliS.'Y ( n. s. [Littin. Dr. Johnson has 
omitted to notice that this word has, hi our lan¬ 
guage, the singular compapc.] A system of vnniy 
parts united. 

The cmnjwge of all physical trulli is not so closely icin’-- 
but oppojitioa may fiml intrusion. Biown, Christ, Jim. H.j 

1 4 2 2 
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{In] the old Hebrew language, wherein the Scripture speaks, 
there is no one word to express^ tlio rampage* of tne superiour 
ami inferiour bodies, which wc call mundus, but these two 
words, heaven and earth, joined to and put together* 

Medr, Puraphr. and Expos. of St. Peter, (1641,) p. ir. 

_ The organs in auiimil todies are Only a regular compares of 
pipes and vessels, for the fluids to pass through. Rau. 

To COM PAGINATE.# i>. a. [Lot. compago, com- 
prtgini 1. J Jr. Johnson gives compagination ,but had 

not met with its parent verb.] To set together 
that which is broken. Cockeram. 

■ Compaginy'tion. n. s. [compago, Latin.] Union; 
structure; junction; connexion; contexture. 

The intire or broken cowpaghiatioii of the mugnetical fabriek 
under it. Broum, Puli'. Err. 

Co'mimnahle.# a<lj. [old i’r. compugnable. This is 
our old adjective, and is found, so written, in our 
lexicography; but is unnoticed by Dr. Johnson, 
who, however, gives its derivative, companablencss .] 
Companionable " 

A w ilc he had of excellent beautec. 

And compaignaVlc, and revclous was she. Chaucer , Shipm. Tale. 
Co'mean a i) l eness. 11. s. [from compa no.'] The quality 
of being a good companion ; sociablcncss. A word 
not now in use. 

His >cyes full of merry simplicity, his words of hearty cmn- 
panablencmf. Sidney, h. ii. 

Co'mpanxaui.e. adj. [from company.] Social; having 
the qualities of a companion; sociable, maintaining 
friendly intercourse. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, but compani- 
able and respective. Baron, Hen. VII. 

Compa'ni ableness.# n. s. [from companiablc.] So¬ 
ciableness. 

His retiredness was for prayer, his cvmpaniahlcncss was for 
preaching. , Bp. I fall, Content pi. U. 4. 

Companion, n. s. [I'ompagnon, French.] 

1. One with w'hom a ritan frequently converses, or 
with whom he shares his hours of relaxation. It 
differs (rom friend, as acquaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 

Of sorriest fancies yourerow/wtoonf make ? Shakspeare, Machclh. 

Some friend is a companion at the table, anil will not con¬ 
tinue in the day of thy affliction, Ervins, vi. 10 

With anxious doubts, with raging passions torn, 

No sweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior. 

2. A partner; an associate. 

Epaphrodilas, my brother and companion in labour, and 
fellow soldier. Phil. ii. aj. 

Berenv’d of happiness thou may’st partake 
His punishment, eternal misery; 

Winch would be all his solace and revenge, 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. MJlon, P. I*. 

3. A familiar term bf contempt; u fellow. 

I scorn you, sctuwy companion! What ? you poor, base, 
rascally, cheating, lacK-linnen mate: away, you mouldy rogue, 
away. Shakspeare, llenry IP. 

It gives boldness to every petty companion to spread rumours 
to my defamation, where I cannot to present. Ralegh, Es..ny». 
Compa'nionam.e.*}' adj. [from companion.] Fit for 
good fellowship; social; agreeable. 

His very words and looks — did so work upon the affections 
of his hearers, as melted and moulded them into f compani¬ 
onable sadness. - Walton, Life of Donne. 

He had a more companionable wit, anil swayed jnqge amoue 
the good fellows. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Compa'nionably. adv. [front companionable.] I11 a 
companionable manner. 

Comca'nionship. n.s. [from companion.] 

1, Company; train. 

Aleibiades, and some twenty horse, , 

All of companionship. Shakspeare, Timon , 

2. Fellowship; association. 

1 
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If it be honour ii, your wnrs, to seem 
The same you are Cot, which, for your best ends, 

You rail your poli/y ; how is’t less, or worse. 

That it shall hold iompanionship in peace 

With honour as in war. Shakspeare, Coriolantu. 

CO'MPANY.-f- n. r. [compagnie, French; cither 
from cod and pagusf one of the same town; or con 
and pants, one that eats of the same mess, Dr. 
Johnson says. I prefer the derivation from the 
Lat. compago, abl. r case compagine, a junction.] 

1. Persons assembled together; a bfidy of men. 

Go, carry sir John Palstaflfto the Fleet; 

Take all his comjmny along with him. 

Shakspeare, Henry IP. 
Honest company, I thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away myself 

To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife. Shakspeare. 

2. Persons assembled for the entertainment of each 
other; an assembly of pleasure. 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pic¬ 
tures, where there iis.no love. 1 Bacon, Essay 28. 

3. Persons considered as assembled for conversation; 
or as capable of conversation and mutual entertain¬ 
ment. 

Monsieur i^ulichcm came to me among the rest of the good 
company of the town. Temple. 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of luihitudcs, 
and conversation with the best company of both sexes, is ne¬ 
cessary. Drydcn. 

4...The state of a companion ; the act of accompany¬ 
ing; conversation; fellowship. 

It is more pleasant to enjoy the .company of him that can 
speak such words, than by such words to be persuaded to fol¬ 
low solitariness. Sidney. 

Nor will I wretched thee. 

In death forsake, but keep thee company. Drydcn, Fables. 

Abdullah grew by degrees so enamoured of her conversation, 
that he did not think lie lived when he was not in company 
with his beloved ilalsora. Guardian, No. 167. 

5. A number of persons united for the execution or 
performance of any thing; a band. 

Shakspeare was an actor, when there were seven companies 
of players in the town together. Dennis. 

6 . Persons united in a joint trade or partnership. 

7. A number of some particular rank or pr olessk swr' 
united by some charter; a body corjxorate; a sub¬ 
ordinate corporation. 

This emperour seems to have been the first who incorporated 
the several trades of Home into companies, with their particuhu- 
pritileges. Arbulhnot on Coins. 

8. A subdivision of u regiment of foot; so many as 
arc under one captain. 

Every raptgjn brought with him thrice so many in his com¬ 
pany as was expected. Knodes, llid. of the Turks. 

1). To bear Company. 7 To accompany ; to asso- 
To keep Company, jj date with; to be a compa¬ 
nion to. 

I do desire thee 

T<p bear me company, and go with me. Shakspeare. 

Those Indian wives are loving fools, and may do writ to 
keep company with the Arrias and Fortins of old Koine. 

' , : DrjUn-. 

Admitted to that equal sky. 

His fuithful dog shall bear him company. \ 

Pope, Essay on'Man. 
Why should he call her whore ? Who keeps, her Company V 

Skifspcare, _ Othello. 

,10. To keep Company. To frequent houses of enter¬ 
tainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill sense. 

To Co'mpany. i>. a. [from the noun.] To accom¬ 
pany ; to attend; to be companion to; to be a&so 
dated with. 
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I am 

The soldier that did company these threl 

haktpeare, (ymbelinc. 

Thus, through what path soe’er of lid we rove, 

Huge cO">panirx our hate, and grief our love. Prior, 

To Company.'^ t\ n. * 

1. To associate one's self with.* § • 

l wrote to you not to company with fornicators, i Cor. v. 9. 

2. To be* a gay ccympanion. Obsolete: • 

For there thooWeds must learn tj laugh, to iyc, 

To face, to forge, to scoff, to company. Spenser, Ilubb. Tate. 

3. To have comihcrce with another sex. Sec To Ac¬ 
company. 


Thus have ye dealt with the daughters of Israel; and they 
for fear compacted with you: hut the daughter of Juda would 
not abide jour wickedness. Now therefore tell me, under 
what tree didst thou take them companding together? 

I tut. of Susannah, vcr. 57. 

Well may I think, as a great learned man, although merrily, 
writeth, that unless God had given aVertain notable quantity 
of foolishness and forgetfulness to all women, after pace they 
had assayed the pains and travails and danger of childbirth, they 
would never company with men again. 

Sir T. Smith, Oral, for (i. Eth^Marrwgc. 

That in the time of their ordination, it be not so much as 
required of them to abstain from the la wild eonipanying with* 
their wives. ftp. Hall, It on. of the ATtWr. Clrr. p. 106. 

Co'mi’akamm:. adj. [from To compare .] Worthy to 
he compared : of dqual regard ; worthy to contend 
for preference. 

This present world affordeth not any thing comparable ngto 
the nubliek duties of religion. * Hooter, v. §6. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, an 
excellent soldier both by* sea and land. 

Knol/cs, Hist, of the Turks. 

There is no blessing of life comparable to tile, enjoyment of 
a discreet and virtuous friend. Addison, Sped. 

Co'mp.vkauly. adv. [from comparable.'] In a manner 
or degree worthy to be compared. 


There could no lorm for such a royal use be comparably 
imagined, like that of the tbresaid nation. IVollon, Arc/ntcd. ■ 
CoMPa'kati-.s.'}* n. s. [from compare.'] lit logick, the 
two things compared to one another. 

The second classis of metaphysical, or perhaps more properly 
logical particles, are those that owe their origme to the topics 
of the comparales ; such as, than, much, more, &v. This water 
isv„ l.~At as that; this apple is great, r or 1 tore great than that. 

Da/ganio, Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor, p. 69. 

Compak a'tion.# n. s. [from the Lai. comparorc. So 
the old Fr. comparer, acqucrir, acheter. See the 
fourth sense of To Comp auk.] Provision. Obsolete. 

Cod, cram. 


CoMrA / u.vnvE.'f~ adj. [comparnlmts, Lat.] 

1. Estimated by comparison; not positive; not ab¬ 
solute. 


Thou wert dignified enough, '* 

Ev’n to the point of envy, if ’twere made 
< 'umparalive for your virtues, to be stiled 
The under hangman of his realm. Shatspearr, Cymb. 

There resteth the comparative that is, granted that it is 
either lawful or binding; yet whether other things be not to 
be preferred before the extirpation of heresies. ft aeon. 

The blossom is a positive good; although the remove of it, 
to give place, to the fruit, be a comparative good. ft aeon. 

This bubble, by reason of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that iucloses it, would necessarily ascend to the top. ftenltcy. 

2. Having the power of comparing different things. 

Beautjr is not Known by an eye or nose : it consists in a sym¬ 
metry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. * # 

Qtanvifle, Seep. Sclent. 

3. In grammar, the degree so called. 

When it [the adjective] is expressed with augmentation, or 
with reference to a less degree of the same, it is called the 
comparative; as, wiser, greater. Lowth, lnl. Eng, Gram. 
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Compa'rative.# m. is. [from the adjective.] One 
that is fond of making comparisons, or that makes 
himself another’s equal. Not now in use. 

To laugh at gibing Soys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative. Shakspearc, lien. IV. P.l. 

* Gerard ever was 

His full comparative. fteanm. and Ft. Four Plays in Otf. 

Com pa'rati vely, adv. [from comparative.] in a state 
of comparison; according to estimate made by com¬ 
parison ; not positively. 

The good or evil which is removed may he esteemed good., 
or evil comparatively, and not positively or simply . , Bacon. 

In this world whatever is called good is eumjx.ratively with 
other things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its com-, 
position; so lie is a good man that is better than men com¬ 
monly arc, or in whom the good qualities are more thau the 
had. , Temple. 

The vegetables being compaihlive/y lighter than the ordinary 
terrestrial matter of the globe, subsided last. Woodward. 

But how few, comparatively,, are tin. instances of this wise 
application! Rogers. 

To COMPA'RE. r>. a. [comparo, Lal»] 

1. To make one thing the measure of another; to es¬ 
timate the rMative goodness or badness, or other 
qualities of any one thing, by observing how it 
differs from something else. 

1 will hear Brutus speak.— 

I will hear Cassius, and compare their Reasons. Shahspcare. 

They measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing 
themselves among themselves, are not wise. x Cor. x. 11. 

No man can think it grievous who considers the pleasure 
and sweetness of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming 
evil with good; and then compares these with the restless tor¬ 
ment, and jKxpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
spirit. Tiliolsi.ii. 

lie that has got the ideas of numbers, and hatli taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to six, cannot choose but 
know they are equal. ' Locic. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of present, 
and future pleasure and pain, when they arc compared together, 
and so the absent considered as future. Locke. 

2. It may be observed, that when the comparison 
intends only similitude or illustration by likeness, 
we use to before the thing brought tor illustration; 
as, he compan d anger to a fire. 

’ Solon compared the people unto the sea, and orators and 
counsellors In the winds; for that the sea would be calm mid 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. ftaenn. Apophthegms, 

3. When two persons or things are compared, to 
discover their relative proportion of any quality, 
tty//1 is’used before the thing used as a measure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will .Vein as pure as snow, being compar'd 

With my confinelcss harms. Shahspcare, Mach, 

1 Jo compare * 

Small things u-i/h greatest. _ Milton, V. ft. 

lie car/d in horv such a maid so fair. 

As nature could not adh his art compare. Diyilt 11. 

If lie compares lies translation u'l'h the original, he wilt find 
that the three fii •■! stanzas are rendered almost word for word. 

Addison, Sped, 

4. To compare i-. in Spenser, used after the Lat. conn 
paro, lbr to get: to procure; to obtain. 

But, both t:om back and liey,*, still did qui'c ' 

To fillin'' hags, and r’llic .e to compare. 

Spenser, F, Q. i. iv. *8 

To ComVa'rn.* r. n. To vie. 

And, with her beaulic, hountie did compare, 

Whether of them in her should btfve the greater share. 

Spenser, F.Q. iv.iii. 39. 

CojMPa'kk. n. [front the verb.] 

l. The rt.iie of being compared; comparative esti¬ 
mate; * comparison ; possibility of entering into 

* comparison. 
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Thorp T the rarest things have seen, 

Oh, time's without compare. • Suckling. 

As then- smull gallics may not hold compere 
With onr tall ships. , • * Waller. 

Bey ond compare the Son of God wa, seen 
Most glorious. Milton, P. L. 

*. Simile; similitude; illustration by comparison. 
True swan is in love shall in the world to come. 

Approve their truths by Troiltis; when their rhiuics, 
h ull of protest, and oath, anil big compare. 

Want si mi lies. Shakspair-, Tr. uud Crest. 

iComPa'ueu.* 7 t. s. [from compare.] He wlio makes 
a comparison or estimate. 

It was the comparer'*. purpose to discover Mr. WhucfieUl’s 
enthusiasms. 

lip. Larng/oi:, Knth. of Mcth. and Pap. compared. 

Comi’a'rinu.^ a. s. L,l'rom compare .J The act of 

forming comparison. < , 

In tin • com pa rings, «'■ mayr not loo.ke that till should an- 
swere to ctpi.lllti'a. Abo. I ' runhi : r Up . (Sard lilt r , p. 409. 

Co inn'iiisoN. n. s. [com pa raison, Tr.] 

1. The act of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with those of a man, 
reckons his claws mining them, which arc ninth more iike those 
of a lion : so easy it i. to drive'on the uompmison too far, to 
make it good. drew, .1 'uuram. 

Our author snvis me the comjutrison with tragedy; for tm 
says, that herein lie is to imitate th, tragic!, poet. Dn/ilcn. 

2. ’The state of being coiupardl fi 

If we will rightly estimate what we call good and e\ll, we 
shall find it lies much in comparison. I.octr. 

Objects near onr view arc apt to lv th night greater than 
those of a huger size that are more rcnio’e; and so ii is with 
pleasure and pain : the present is apt to earn it, and those at 
a distance have the disadvantage in the < t mparuon. i.ockr. 

3. A comparative estimate; propo-fioii. 

If men would live us religion requires, the world would be 
a most lovely and durable place, in comparison of what now 
it is. Ttllolson. 

One can scarce imaging how so plentiful a soil should be¬ 
come so miserably unpeopled, ill '•on,/iair,rn of what it once 
was. Addison mi Halt/, 

4. A simile in writing; or speak in*'; an illustration by 
similitude. 

As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand rnwpanum, had 
been something too fair and too 'mod fir any lady. Shntspcarc. 

5. [In grammar.] Tim formation of an adjective 
through its various degrees of signification; as, 
strunj, shun pry, strongest. 

7 b COMP.VRT. t . it. [compartir, Tr. from ron and 
fnnticr, Lut.j To divide; to mark out>a general 
design into its various parts and .subdivisions. 

1 make haste to the ra-ting ami com pm hug of the whole 
work. Hutton, Architecture. 

Co'mpaut.# n. .s', [from the verb.] Member. 

What a continual hell must this create in the soul, to he 
crpetually worried with so many black and rabid passions; to 
ave all its inferimtr parts and afleetions, like those of the nmn 
Star Scylln, whom the poets talk of as so many dogs, continually 
burking and snarling at one another, and y et remain unsepara- 
blc, as being comparts of the same substance, 

,S7 Pi ache. Due. xxii. 

Compa'btiment. tus. [compartment, Tr.J A division 
of picture or design. " * v 

The circumference is divided into twelve compartments, 
each containing a complete pit tore. ‘ Pope. 

Co.MVAR i'iTtON. ii. s. [from compart.] 

1. The act t»f coinpiirrtng or dividing. 

I will conic to the tOitipurtilioH, by which the authours ol 
llr. ait understand a eraceful and useful distriimtion 0$ the 
whole cioum) plot, both tor rooms of office and entertainment. 

IVottmi, uirc/iUecture. 

a. Tit© parts marked out or separated; a separates 
port. 
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Their temples at ill amphitheatres needed no empariitions. 

P H'atfnn, Architecture. 

Compartment, h. s. Icompajtimcnt, IV.] Division; 
separate part of a tlcsigtt. 

„ Tile square will make you ready for all manner ot compart¬ 
ments, bases, pedestals, and buildings. Pcacham on Drateino. 

CompaVitneii.*. n. s. [from con and partner. See 
Copartner..] A partaker; a sharer. 

It is part of the lionour and worship 'tine unto God, to ac¬ 
cept ol' no ron,partner -intis him. Pearson on the Greed, Art. i. 

7 i> t'O'MJ’ASS.-f- v. a. [rom/msser, Tr. compassar <-, 
Ital. passiinis mrtiri, Lat.] 

1. To encircle; to environ; to surround; to inclose; 
it lias sometimes around, or about, added. 

A darksome way. 

That deep descended through the hollow ground. 

And was with dread and horrour compassed around. 

‘ , . . Spenser, F. Q. 

1 see thee compass'li with thy kingdom’s peers, 

That speak my salutation in their minds. S/iakspearv, Mach. 

Now allelic blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about! Shukspeare, Temp. 

The ylunly trees cover him with their shadow ; the willows 
of the brook compass him about. dob, x |. 

Observe the crowds that compass him around. Dri/ilcii, /',>g. 

'To dare tltwt death, 1 w ill approach yet uiglier; 

Tims, wen thou rump used with circling fire. Jlri/dai. 

2 . To walk round any thing. * 

I come, said lie, from compassing the earth, 

Their travels seen who spring from human birth. 

Saudi/s , Job, p. 4. 

By night he fled, and at midnight return'd 
From compassing the earth. 1 MUtou , P. L. i\. 59. 

Old Chormcus compass'd thrice the crew. 

And dipn’il an olive branch in holy dew. 

Which thrice he sprinkled round. Deaden. SV.n. 

3. To beleaguer; to besiege; to block: sometime.; 
w ith iu. 

And it was told the Gaxitcs, saying, Samson is come hither. 
And liny r rupassed him in, and laid wait for him all night in 
the gate of the city. Judge., \\ i. j. 

Thine enemies shall east a trench about thee, uml compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on 1 very side. St. hake, vix. 4 

4. To grasp; to inclose in the arms; to seize. 

5. To obtain; to procure; to attain; to have iu the 

power. c . -*• 

That which by v. i.sdoni lie saw to be requisite for that people, 
was by as great wisdom compassed. Hooker, Pec/, 

His master being one of great regard, 
in court to compass any suit not hard. Spenser, llubb. Talc, 

If I can cheek my erring love, I will; 

It' not, to ccnipass iter I’ll use my skill. Shakspcarc. 

How can yi.u hope to compass your designs, 

And not dissemble them ? Denham's Sophu. 

He had a llnind to make himself muster of Weymouth, "if 
lie could ccnipass it without engaging his army before it. 

, _ Clarendon. 

The church of Rome crenteth titular patriarchs of Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexandria: so loth is the pope to Jose the re¬ 
membrance of any title that he had one (‘compassed. Urerewood, 

l.ivmion is the first part, and absolutely noessaryto them 
Both: yet 110 rule ever was, or ever run be given, how to 
11 on pass it. Drydcn, Jlufrcsnot/. 

The knowledge of what is good and what is. evil, what 
ought ami what ought not to be. done, is n thing to<) large to 
he compassed, and too hard to be mastered, without brains ami 
study, parts and contemplation. South. 

Iu ev’r, work regard the writer’s end. 

Him e none can compass more than they intend, Pope. 

6 . [In law.] To take measures preparatory to any 
thing; as, to compass the death of the king, 

Co'meass. 11. s. [from the verb.] 

l. Circle; round. 

This day I breathed first; time is come round; 

And where I did begin, there shall I end; 

My Hie is run its compoteSh.tkspcare, Jut, Ctes. \ 
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Sttekspenrc. 
|ntiy man's power, is 
to that man impossible. South, AVrw. f 

How lew I hero are may be justly bewuileil, the cow pas* o* 
them extending but from the tiint of Hippocrates tu th.it ol 
Marco? Antoninus. • Temple. 

Animals in their generation are \tisu' than the sons of men ; 
but their wisdom is run lined to a few particulars, imd lies in a 
sery narrow rtinipti::*. , Addison, Spirt. 

This author hath tried the force and run:pass of our lan¬ 
guage with much success. Swift. 

3. .Space; room; limits, either of time or space. 

No less than the compass of twelve books is i.ikcn up in 
these. ltypr, F.s::. 11:1 tLoner'* Hatties. 

The English are good confederate' in an cntcrpii/e which 
may bo dispatelied in a -hurt compass offline. 

. tddisnv, Treekn/iirr. 

You have heard what hath hern here ch ile for flic poor by 
the fiu: I10 pitals and the workhouse, within the compass of 
one ycar, and towards tin 1 end of a lone, expeudve v*'ir. 

• .'It It 1 hiiiy. 

4. Enclosure; circumference. 

And their mount Palatine, * 

Tli’ imperial palace, cod-puss huge, a,id lii<;k 

The aeoctmc. ,Mitton, P. It. * 

Old Home from such a race d< liv’d her hirlfi. 

Which now on xc.’ii high Itiil- triompiir.ut reigns, 

And in that ami/nc-s ill the world contain?. Drydni, lag- 

s. A departure from the light line; an indirect 
advance; a.?, fiiji/c/t a nmi/./sr I'li/rd the.ranip. • 

6. Modci’.ite ••pace; moderation; dt.e limits. 

Ccrtam i; i?, tiu,r >1 Vvo hundred ye.ir? before (1 speak 
xvibin < ■ v/pa. ■■■' no neb comm;—ion had li-1 u executed in 
either of t!.c e province- Unvie nn let fund. 

Nothin. likelier to keep a mail within com pass tiiau the 

lias in-; con-taatlv before his eves the state of hi? affair?, in a 
re;iihir 1 nur-e of aeeoiint. J.nr.'iC. 

-. The: power <>f the voice to express the notes of 
iiiusiclf. 

You would ?ound me i/uin my lowest mire V> the top <>i 
ir,y e ire 1 .it. Shnhspcrirc, Hamlet. 

I'l-oiu harmony. ir. ,11 heavenly harmony, 

Thi? universal frame I mean : 

from harmony to harmony. 

Theme .'a all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason elosing fall in mail. Dn/tlcn. 

8. [This is rarely n?cd in the singular.] The inslru- 
ment with which circles arc drawn. 

If they be two, tl . y are two so. 

As stiff'twin (iMiyv are two : 

Thy stall, the Ux: iota, make, no show 

To move; hut doth, if t!i’ o'her do. Ti-i.rc. 

In his hand 

He took the golden rim pours, prepar’d 
In (.oil’s eternal 'tore, to circumscribe 
This univetse, and all created things. a niton, P. !'. 

To fix one fool of their contjins , wherever they think lit, 
nnd extend the other to such terrible lengths, without describ¬ 
ing any circumfeifiicc at all, is to leave us and themselves in 
a very uncertain state. Sir ft. 

9. The instrument composed of a needle and card, 
whereby mariners steer. 

The breath of religion fills the sails, profit is the compass by 
which factions men steer their coar-e. King C/ntr/es. 

Unde as their ships was navigation then; 

No useful compass ur meridian known : 

Coasting, (hey kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no North but when the pole-star shone. DryJi n. 

With equal force the tempest blows by turns, 

From cv’ry corner of the seamen’s compass. 

It owe, June Shore. 

He that first discovered the use of the rumpus-*, did more for 
the supplying and increase of useful commodities than those 
who built workhouses. Locke . 
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ic. Tn old language there was a, phrase to come in 
compass, to be brought, round. 

Compass-saw. n. a. 

T lie rontpuss-sths) should not have its teeth set, 
as other saws have; but the edge of it should be 
made so broad, and the back so thin, that it may 
easily follow the broad edge; its office is to cut It 
round, and therefore Ilu edge must be made broad, 
mid the back thin, that the back may’have a wide 
kerf to turn it. Moxon. 

COMPA'S.SION.y ». s. ' compassion, Fr. f,«m con 
and patior, Lpf. Our word is not often used in 
the plural, which Or. Johnson might have noticed;* 
but our ver-ion of the bihlc presents two instances.'] 
Pity; couani-oration: sorrow (or the sufferings of 
others; jAiin lid sympathy! 

Ye had cr inpewimi ol im-ia n v bond-. Iti 'i. \. 34. 

It is of the Lord’s nu.ties \u ’arc .air consumed, 
because bis runijiir.:,'r,n- f, I m.r. / ana at. ;if, 3 

filii-w mercy and tump/rsio-s every man 1A hi? brntber. 

7 -tch. >ii. 9, 

Their an.- a baud' 

My brother, hold, and v. •mj.uuv t’.< .e / x a t; 

Tin? pk.ah- iioiij'fii .mu, ..ml ( .c it- I in- I - ;;, t. Digital, Tab. 

Tim go.nl-natui'ud man is „pt to h. moved with c-tliipm.ii ni 
for tl,o?c misfortunes or mlinniiiv , wh[di another woulil turn 
into 1 iitiodc. • Addison, Spat. 

lb L'omp\'.ssion.'{" a. [from tlie noun.] To 
pii\ : to compassionate; to commiserate. A word 
seal'd !y Used, Dr. Joliuson says; 

Tit. Androniciis. 

O, liuavcns ! can vm hear a good man groan, 

And not relinl, or not mm passnm him.-' Tit. Androniciis. 

•Site w cpt bitterly, and tenderly compassinnril so great outrage 
done, Ac. Hi. Taemifs Ar/n/. (1O19,) p. 334. 

Wisdom and worth are ‘acred mums ; revel’d, 

Where not embrai'd : applauded, ileiiy’d ; 

Why not rtiiiipiissin.i'il too . } ’tiling, Night Th. 7. 

Comp Fsnionaih.e. <uij. [from cnti/ptission.'] Deserv¬ 
ing of compassion. 

The judge should tundi'i' the party’s cam a? tonipns. hindde, 
and desire that lie may he delivered from tin- evil fhnutniug 
hull. thin an, Srrm. i. 

ChMiM / ssiovARY.# adj. [old Fr. coiiijiiiss/oniiuiie .] 
Compassionate. Cotp tar c. 

t'o.MP.v^sfONATE."^ adj. [from roiiipussiou.A 

1. Inclined to compassion ; inclined to pin : merciful; 
tender,*molting; soft; easily affected with sorrow 
by the misery of other.?. 

Mv rimipitshmialc heart 
,Wil! 1101 permit mine eves ""ce to belmld 
Tile thine, v.ucreat it '.vembli i by s.irpii’e. Titiri An 1 t.ia 1 ■ 

There never was any he.ut trrh great .am gimvou-. ih.it 
Wj. not .d >' tender and cwijm.. Sail//, M 1 in. 

2 . Exciting compassion; plaintive; pitiable. But 
this is hardly proper. 

It boots on e not to be <'<i‘, />r.'.j.vn>.We; 

After our -enteme pl.iimna; comes too late. 

Shnks/ii n. t, K. ttirh. IT, 

Slavery, tile most aniipnsx'wiuitr and ini-erublerivcimistaacc 
of Ini', p? % Xrhdoi, Praruc, "J Di lolhn, p. j;. 

lb Compassionate, r. a. [from the noun.] To pity; 
to comfuiserate. 

Ivxperiein-c layvili tiriuees torn estates before their eyes, 
and withal persuade? diem to compassionate- themselves. * 

Maicgh. 

H'lmpiusniiietrs my pains, and pities me ! 

What is compassion, when Tis void of love ? Addison, Cato 

Compassionately, adv. [from compassionate.] ifcr- 

• cifuUy; tenderly. 
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The fine* ■were assigned to the rebuilding St. Paul’s and 
thought therefore to be the mpre severely imposed, and the 
less compassionately reduced and excused. Clarendon. 


Compate'rnity. n. s. Icon and< pateftfitas, ‘Latin.] 
The relation of gotlfather to the person tor whom 
he answers. • 


, Gossiprcd, or compalcrmty, by the canon law, is a spiritual 
affinity; and a juror that, was gossip to either of the parties 
might, in former times, have been challenged as not indiffe¬ 
rent by our law. Davie*, Slate of Ireland. 


Compatibility.*!* w. s. [old Fr. compatibility .] Con¬ 
sistency ; the power of co-existing with something 
else; agreement with any thing. , 

COMPATIBLE.'!' adj. [corrupted, by an unskilful 
compliance with pronunciation, from compatible, 
from rrmipeto , Latin, 'to suit, to agree. t Compatible 
is found in good writers, and ought always to he 
used. To this remark of Dr. Johnson it may, 
however, be added that the old French word 
compatible is*probably the parent of our word.] 

1. Suitable to; fit for; consistent with; not incon¬ 
gruous to. ' 

The object of the will is such a good as is compatibly to an 
intellec tual nature. Hale, Ong. of Mankind. 

2 . Consistent; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together 'such qualities as are by 
nature tile most compatible ; valour with auger, meekness with 
piety, and prudence with dissimulation. Broome. 

Compatibleness, m. s. [front compatible.'] Con¬ 
sistency; agreement with any thing. 

Compa'tibly. adv. [from compatible.] Fitly; suit¬ 
ably. 


CompaTient.'!* ml;, [from con and pallor, Latin.] 
Suffering together. See Commorient. 

The same compatient anti rnminoriciit fate» and times. 

Sir G. Buck, Hint, of K. Kith. Ilf 


COMPATRIOT.i* n.s. [old Fr. compafriotr, from 
con and patria , Lat.] One of the same country. 

The shipwrecked goods both of strangers and our own 
compatriots. Bp. Had, Cases of Cause, i. 4. 

What is become of that charitable and Christian carriage 
of men towards one another, which God requires of us, and 
which was wont to he conspicuous amongst Christian com¬ 
patriots? Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 154. 

Lest the same fate betide him, ]Mazarine,] as did the 
Marquis of Ancrc, his romped not. Howell, Lett. iii. 17. 

CompaTriot.# adj. [from the substantive.] Of the 
same country. 

Genius of ancient Greece ! ——-1 join , 

Thy name, thrice honour’d, w ith tilt* immortal praise 
Of nature; while to m\ coni patriot youth 
I point the high example of thy sons, 

And tune to attack themes the British tyre. 

Akemidc, Pleas, of hung. B. i. 

Compe'er.*!* n. s. \rompar, Latin. One of our 

oldest substantives, from the Fr. compere, though 
Dr. Johnson notices the use of it only by 
Philips. J Equal; companion; colleague; asso¬ 
ciate. 

With him there rode a gentle pardonerc 1 

Of Rouneevali, his friend and llis compere. 

, Chancer, C. T. Prol. 

March in, my noble compeers ! < 

Beauni. and FI. Scornful Lady. 

It mattcrcth not now what he or his compeers taught. * 

Menmtagu, App. In Ccrs. p. 69. 

And him thus answer’d soon his bold, compeer. * 

, ■ Millon, P,L. i. 1*7.’ 
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I Sesostris, 

That monarehs hatpess’d, to his chariot yok’d 

Base servitude, auk his dethron’d compeers 

Lash’tf furiously. ( • Philips. 

'To Com ['e'er. r. a. [from the noun.] To be equal 
with; to mate. 

In his o\Vn gran? he dith exalt himself 
More than in your advancement. 

-In my right, 

By me invested, he compeers the best. At akspeape, K. Lear. 


To COMPE'L.*f* r>. a. [ compello , Latin.] 

1. To force to some act; to oblige; to constrain; to 
necessitate; to urge irresistibly. 

You will compel me themto read the will? 

Shakspcarr, Jul. Cats 

The spinners, carders, fullers, compr/Pd by hunger. 

And lack of other means, in Jcsp’ratc manner, 

Daring tli' event to tlje teeth, are a’l in uproar. Shakspcarr. 

He refused, and said, I will not eat: but his servants, to¬ 
gether, with the woman, compelled him. I Sam. xwii. *3. 

But first the lawless tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or message to regard, 

Must h* compel/’el by signs and judgments dire. Milton. 

All these blessings could but enable, not compel us to he 
happy. t Clarendon. 

Whole droVes of minds arc by the driving god 
Cnmpe/rd t.o drink the deep Lethean flood. Dryden. 

To take by force or violence; to ravish from; to 
seize. This signification is uncommon and harsh. 

’ • The subjects grief 

Comes through commissions, whirh compel from each 

The sixth part of his substance, to he levied 

Without delay. Shtdapeare, Hen. VIII. 

3. To gather together, and unite in a company. A 
latinism, compcllcrc gregem. 

He to the town return’d. 

Attended by the chiefs who sought the field, 

Now friendly mix’d, and in one troop rampitfd. Dryden. 


4. To seizeto overpower. W, 

Our men secure, nor guards nor centrics hqjfl, 

But easy deep their weary limbs compc/Pd. . Dryden. 

Compk'llajile.'J* adj. [from compel.] That may be 
ibreed. Perhaps it should be compcUible. 

He doth it according to his will, not romp/l'oh/e in the 
proper acts thereof. Monntagu, App. to t '.osar, p. j)y. 

Joint-tenants arc compellable by writ of partition to divide 
their lands. Blurt stone. 


Compe'llably.'# adv. [from compellable.] In a ibr- 
cible manner. 

CompkllaTion.*|* n. s. [from compello, Latin.] The 
style of address; the word of salutation. 

Instead of mutual love, kind comprllalions, whore and thief 
■ is heard, they fling stools at one another’s heads. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. To the Reader. 

Leaving the track of common address, to run up, and tread 
the air in metaphorical eompeliid'ons, and many fond ntler- 
pnecs better let alone. Milton, Aped, for Struct. 

The style best, fitted for all persons <>u all occasions to use, 
is the compeltahon of father, which our Saviour firgt taught. 

Ditppu's Hides of Devotion. 

The peculiar compillation of the kings in France, is by sire, 
which is nothing else hut father. Temple. 

Comi’e'eleR.' j~ v. s. [front compel.] He that forces 
another. 

I fit were done, what pleasure shall the compelled party have 
' of the rottweiler ? or what trust can the compctlcr have of the 
compelled? Sir T. Smith, Oral. iv. Append; to hi* Life. 

Lessening that due proportion, which should he maintained 
between tile compelters andthe compelled; the Turks rather 
think the Christians not now so strong as heretofore. - 

Blount, Voyage into the Levant, p. 117. 

V 
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CO'MPEND.'f' n, s. [compendium, iLatin. This word 
is more than a century older tian tire time of 
Watts, from whom alqpe Dr. Joliison cites Ian ex¬ 
ample.] Abridgement; summary; cpitomd; con¬ 
traction ; broviate. • 

The compend of it [the history] is^liis; that a little after fire 
o’clock iri the afternoon we took shin at Rotterdam, Sic. 

Dr. Balcampial,Defier, in Hqtefs Rem. p. 143. 
Fix in memory t^e discourses, amt abstract them into brief 
compands. * tVctfts, Impair. nf the Mind. 

Compijn dia'uious. adj. [compandinrim, Latin.] Short; 
contracted; summary; abridged. 

To Compe'ndiate.# v. a. [from compendium.'] To 
sum together; to comprehend. v ' 
tt concludetb in the last wifli that which ronrlmlcth and 
rompendiatetti all blessing, peace upon Israel. 

Jtp. of London's Vine Palatine, 1614, j>. tt. 

Compenmo'sity. n. s. [from compendinns.'y Short¬ 
ness; contracted brevity. * Diet. 

Compf/nihous. ndj. [from compendium.] .Short; 
summary ; abridged; comprehensive; holding much 
in a narrow space; direct; near; by whj^h time 
is saved, and circiiition cut off 
They learned more compendtons and expeditious ways, where-* 
by they shortened their labours, and gained tins?'. ll'ouiluurd. 

Cou pf/ndiousi.y. ad\>. [from compendious.] Shortly; 
in a short method; summarily; in epitome. 

Jly the apostles we have the substance of Christian belief 
. jir.pcndimis/y drav.11 into few and short articles. I fooler r, b.,v. 

Tin. state or condition of matter, before tilt? world was 
a-making, iscow/‘endionsl_n expressed by the ivortl chaos. Bentley. 

Ooupk'nikousness. n. s. [iroiiuumprndious.] Short¬ 
ness; brevity: comprehension in a narrow compass. 

If the uniting easiness ami rompendini'snrss of this assertion 
should so dazzle the cics of the atheist. ll. nl/ei/, Semi. 

fJOMPE'NDIUM. n.s. [Larin.] Abridgement; 
Miimnary; bloviate; abbrtvialure; that which holds 
much in a narrow room ; the ne.tr way. 

Alter we an crown well -lequuintcd with a diort system or 
compendium of a science, winch is written in the plainest and 
most simple manner, it is then proper to read a larger tegular 
treatise on that subject. I Vails on the Mud. 

Co.M fi/NS *ni.E*}\ ndj. [old Fr. compensable.] That 
whiclfmay be recompensed. Cot grave, and Ihdlukar. 

To COMPENSATE'}', r.n. [comjnnso, Ltit.] To 
recompense: to be equivalent to; to counter¬ 
balance; to countervail; to make amends for; 
sometimes with/or. 

The length of the night, and the deivs thereof, do <•nmpensati 
the heat of the day. Huron, S'at. lint. 

To compensate, so far ns we are able, for these reliqucs of 
guilt in us, we should take care to redeem the lime. 

Scott, Christum Life, i. iv. 
The pleasures of life do not compensate the miseries. EViej. 
Nature to these, without prolusion kind, 

The proper organs, proper powers assign’d; 

Each seeming want roittpi usalrd of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force. Pope. 

Compensation.'}' n. s. [old Er. compensation, pay¬ 
ment.] Recompouce; something equivalent; amends. 

Poynings, the hotter to make compensation of his service in 
the wars, called a parliament. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

All other debts may compensation find 
But love i* strict, and" v^jll be paid in kind. Drydcn, Aitrrngz. 

Compensative. ndj. [front compensate.] That which 
compensates; that which countervails. 

Compensatory.# adj. [from compensate.] That « 
which makes amends, or offers an equivalent. 

To Compe'nse. f. a. [compenso, Latin.] To com¬ 
pensate; to countervail; to be equivalent to; to 
counterbalance; to recompense, 
von. *r. 


V. a. [compercndino, 
[from comperendinateT] 
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It seemeth, the weight of the quicksilver doth not compense 
the weight of a stone, more than the weight of the aqua fortis. 

* Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The,joys of the two marriages were compcnscd with the 
mournings and funeral* of prince Arthur. Bacon, I-lcn. VII. 

To COMPERE'NDINATE. 

Latin.] TA delay. 

Compkrendina'tion. ». s. 

Delay; dilatoriness. 

Competence.*}* r , . 

Competency. $ w *'* C ° ld l ' r ‘ r " 1 >’}^eiicc.] 

1. Such a quantity of any thing as is sufficient, with- 
out superfluity, 

Something of speech is to be indulged to common civility,* 
more to intimacies, and a competency to those recreative dh- 
courses which maintain the cheerfulness of society. 

, * * Government of the Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune its, without exuberance, is equal to 
the conveniences of life. , 

For competence of life 1 will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil, 

Shahsprnrc, Hen. IV. 
it is no mean happiness to be st ated in the mean: super¬ 
fluity comes sooner by whit* hairs, bur tompclrncy lives longer. 

, Strtkspcarc, AIrrr/i. of Venter. 

A discreet learned clergyman, with a competency fy, for one 
of bis education, may be ah entertaining, an useful, and some¬ 
times st necessary companion. • Swift, 

Reason’s whole ploawtre, all the joys of sense, 

I.ic in three words, health, peace, and competence. Pope. 

j. [fit law.] The power or capacity of a judge, or 
court, for taking cognisance of an affair. 

CO'M PETKNT. adj. [ compctcns, Latin.] 

1. Suitable; fit ; adequate; proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the distance must lie 
competent, the medium not adverse, ai’tl the body apt ami pro¬ 
portionate. Bacon, Nat. Ho t. 

2. Adapted to anv purpose without delect or super¬ 
fluity. * 

The greatest captain of the English brought rather a guard 
than a competent army to recover Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

To draw men from great excess, it is not amiss, though we 
use them unto somewhat less than is competent. Hooter. • 

3» Reasonable: moderate. 

A compitint number of the old being first read, the new 
should Micceed. Hooker, v. 40. 

The clergy have gained some insight into men and things, 
and :i competent knowledge of the world. Attcr/iury, Serin. 

j. Qualified; tit: a competent judge’ is one who has a 
right of jurisdiction in the case. 

Li*t«us first consider how competent we are for the office. 

(rot eminent «»/’the 

5. Consistent with; incident to. * 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, who 
never slumbers nor sleeps, but is not competent to any finite 
being. Locke. 

Competently, a dr. [from competent.] 

1. Adequately; properly. 

I think it hath b,een competently proverb Bentley. 

2. Reasonably; moderately; without superfluity or 

want. > 

Som/ places require tflen competently endowed; but none 
think th^ appointment to be a dtitv of justice bound to respect 
desert. Wotton. 

COM PET! RLE.*}~ adj. [from compete, Latin. For 
this word a corrupt orthography has introduced 
compatible, Dr. Johnson says. Rut see Compa¬ 
tible.] Suitable to; consistent with. 

It is a great point of wisdom indued,, and mainly necessary, 
to know the true laws and bounds of human happiness, thjt 
. 5 A 
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; the heat of melancholy drive not men up beyond what ij com- 
peiiba- to human nature, and tjie reai.1i of all the faculties 
thereof. More, Conjert. Cabb. { J6j 3,) p.171. 

It is not eompetihle with the grace of God so much ns to in¬ 
cline any man to do evil. HaUmondon Fundamentals. 

Those are properties not at all competible to body or matter, 
though of never so pure a mixture. * Glanville. 

The duration of eternity a parte ante is such as is only com- 
petible to the eternal Gocf, and not communicable to any cre¬ 
ated being. Sir M. Hale. 

Compe'tibl&ness. n. s. [from campctible.'] Suitable¬ 
ness ; fitness. 

"COMlJlvlTTION. n. s. [from con and petitio , Lat.] 

1. The act of endeavouring (o gain what another en- 
• dcavours to gain at the same time;'rivalry; contest. 

The ancient flame- of discord and intestine wars, upon the 
competition of both houses, would again return. 

' , Huron, Ifni. VTT. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could'not come in 
io-ii petition. Dryilen, Dufrcsuny. 

Thorn'll what pYoduces an*/ degree of pleasure, be in itself 
good, and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be os il, 
yet often we do hot call it so, sslicn it comes in competition: 
the degrees also of pleasure and pain have a preference. Lot he. ■' 
We should be ashamed to rival inferioifts, and dishonour 
our nature by so degrading a competition. Sogers. 

2. Double claim; claim of more than one to one 
thing*: anciently with to. 

Cm.petition to the wown there is none, nor can be. Harm. 

3. Now with/or. 

The prize of beauty was disputed ’till you were seen; but 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims: there is no 
eomprtilwi 1 but Joe the second place. Drytliii. 

Com pe'titoh.'J’ n.s. [.old Fr . compelilcur, from con 
and pe/i/or, Latin.] 

1. One that has n claim opposite to another’s; a rival: 
with /or before the thing claimed. 

How furious and iiitjiatient they lie. 

And cannot brook competitors in love. 

1 Slinks pen re. Tit. Andron. 

Some undertake suit- with purpose to let them full, to gra¬ 
tify tile e.ompetitut. Hneon, Ess. 50. 

Ciccrcius and Scipio were competitors for the office of pr;c- 
tor. Taller, No. 86. 

, He who trust* in God has the advantage in pre-cut felicity; 
and, when we take futurity into the account, stands alone, and 
is acknowledged to have no eompelitor. Honors, Scrm. 17. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 

Selymcs, king of Algiers, was in arms against his brother 
Meeheinetes, roit.pt titor of the kingdom. 

Knollcs, Hist, of the Turks. 

3. In Shakspeaee it seems to signify only *n oppo¬ 
nent, Dr. Johnson says. The fact is, it means 
just the reverse in the passage cited by I)r*. John¬ 
son, and in several others occurring in Shakspoare; 
it is an associate. 

The Guilfords arc in arms. 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels. Shakspearr, Itirh. III. 

Co.mpk'titbess.* it. s. [from competitor ,J She who 
is a rival. 

The two famous flourishing Universities, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge; with whom the Grecian Athens itself was no fit enm- 
pctUretS. . . IIirrttponittiron, nr Corah's Doom, (167J,) p. 136. 
Co-MPETiTtux.* n. s. [I.at.] .The same afScompc- 
titresH. 

Queen Anne, being now without com pet it fix for her title, 
thought herself secure. Lit. Herbert, Hist, of Hen. VIII. 
Compilation.’!' ”• L'°ld Fr. conjpilation, from com- 
ptlo, Latin.] 

1. A collection from various authors. * 

Among the ancient story-books of this character, a Latin 
rompdation, entitled Gesta Roiuanorura, seems to" have been 
the ihrouxite. Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poet. iii. Dili. * 
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2. An assemblage j a coacervation. 

There is in it n An all vein filled with spar, probably since 
the tim^ of the eoi/ij i/at ion of the ma-s. Woodward on Fossils. 

Compii.jlTou.# it. s. [old Fr. compiluteur. This is 
", our ancient w r ord for compiler.'] A collector. 

1 n’ain but a leude coi^pilatoiir of the laboure of olde as- 
trologiens. t Chaucer, Cone/, of the Astrolabie. 

To COMPIXE.'f' v. a. [ compilo , Latin ; compiler, 
old Fr.] 

t. To draw up from Various authors; to collect into 
one body. 

In the time of Alfred, the local customs of the several pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom were grown so various, that he found 
it expedient to compile his tlyme-book. 

Blackstone. 

2. To write; to compose. 

In poetry they compile the praises of virtuous men and ac¬ 
tion-, and*satyrs against vice. Temple. 

By the accounts which authors have left, they might learn 
, (lint rlij; lace of sea and land is the same that it was when those 
accounts were cum pit, A. Woodward, Mat. Hist. 

The regard lie had for his shield, had caused him formerly 
to com pits' a dissertation concerning it. Arhuthnct and Pope. 

3. To contain; f to comprise: not in use. 

1 After so long a race as 1 have run 

Through fairy ‘land, which those six books compile, 

Give leave to rest iuc. Spenser, F. Q. 

4. To make up; to compose. Not used, l)r. John¬ 
son says, citing only Chapman. 

, Lion like, iipl.mdi-h and more wild, 

Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being naturally compil'd 
t)f eminent strength, stalks out anilpreys upon a silly sheep. 

Chapman, Iliad. 

Monsters compiled and complicated of divers parents mid 
kinds. Home's Devotions, p. 68. 

5. To put together; to build. 

lie did intend 

A brasen wall in compjxto coinpipe 

About (Jairmardin. ' Spenser, F. Q. iii. iii. 10. 

' CoMPi'LEMEjfT.'f* 11. s. [from compile.] Coacerva¬ 
tion; the act of piling together; the act of heaping 
up. 

I found it fitter for my pen to deal with these plain con/pile- 
1 units mid tractable materials. 

( Sir Jl. Wot ton, E/cm. of Architect. Prof. 

I was encouraged to essay how I could build a man; for 
there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial roiiipileinent , 
and of better materials. Wot ton on Education. 

Co.mpi'j.er. n. s. [from compile.] A collector; one 
who frames a composition from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables; those we call 
' compilers. Bacon , Xrw Aialantis. 

Some painful compiler, who will study old language, may 
inform the world that Robert earl of Oxford Was high treasurer. 

Swift. 

CbMrT.A'n: nce.'J- n. s. [ complaccntia , low Latin. 
Cumpi.a'cency. 3 Complacency, it may be added, 
wits ranked by Ileylin, in 1656, among unusual 
ijnd uncouth words. Of this word in the plural 
number Dr. Johnson’s examples aflbrd no specimen. 
Bishop Pearson gives it.] 

1. Pleasure; satisfaction; gratification. 

I by conversing cannot these erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complaqgice find. Milton, P. L. 

Except we looked for an account hereafter, it were un¬ 
reasonable to expect that any man should forsake hit delights, 
renounce his complacencies, and by a severe repentance create 
, a bitterness to his own soul. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 7. 

When the’ supreme faculties move regularly, the intleriour 
affections following, there arises a serenity and complacency 
upon the whole soul. South. 

Diseases extremely lessen the complacence we have in all the 
good tilings of this life. Atterbury ) Sermons. 
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Others proclaim the infirmities of\a great man with satis¬ 
faction and complacency, if they disco .er none of the like in 
themselves. 1 Admton, Sped. 

2. The cause of pleasure; joy. * I 

0 thou, in heav’n ami earth the only peace f " 

Pound out for nmnkiiul under wrath ! O thou, 

My sole complacence! * • , • Afilton, P. L. 

3. Civility; complaisance; sbftncss of manners. 

The) were mj» satisfied with their governour, ami appre¬ 
hensive of his rfldcness and want al, complacency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his aspect, 
the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his voice. 

Addison, freeholder. 

Complacency and truth, and manly sweetness, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and smooth his Thoughts. Addison. 

With mean complacence ne'Tr betray your trust, 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. Pope, Ess. on L'rit. 

COMPLA'CF.NT.-f' adj. [complacens, Lat.] Civil; 
affable; soft; complaisant. , 

They look up with a sort of complacent awe and admiration 
to kings, who know to keep firm in their seat. • Burke' 

Compla'centj.y.# adv. [from complacent .] In a soil 
or easy manner. * 

To COM PLATN. v. v. [complaindre, French.] , 

1. To mention with sorrow or resentmertt; to murmur; 
to lament. With of before the cause of sorrow : 
sometimes with on. 

Lord Hastings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. * 

Shakspearc, Richard IT/. 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit, I will complain in 
the bitterness of my soul. Job, vii. II. 

Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complain? 

For on that day vtas (hcnrdcLion slain. Dryden, Fahlcs. 

l)o not ail men complain, even these as well as others, of 
the great ignorance of mankind i 

Burnet, Prcf. to Theory of E/irllt. 

Thus aceurs’d. 

In midst of water I complain of thirst. , Dry deal 

2 . Sometimes with Jbr before the causal noun. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain, a mail for the pu¬ 
nishment of his sins ? Lam. tii. ,s9- 

3 To inform against. 

Xiw, master Shallow, you’ll camplainjnf me to the council ? 

Shakspearc, Alcrry Wives of Windsor. 

To CoMvi.a'in. v.n. [This sense is rare, and perhaps 
not very proper.] To lament; to bewail. 

Pale death our valiant leader hath opprest. 

Come wreak his loss whom Iwotless yc complain. Fairfax. 

Gaufride, who couldst so well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow slain. Dryden, Fables. 

They might the grievance inwardly complain. 

But outward^ they needs must temporize. • 

Daniel, Civil War. 

Compla'jnable.* adj. [from complain .] To* be 

complained of. 

Though both be blanieuble, yet superstition is the less coni, 
plainable. Fcltham, Rcsol. ii. ;6. 

CoMPi.ViNANT.'f' n. s. [old Fr. ccmplaignanf .] One 
who urges a suit, or commences a prosecution 
against another. 

Congreve and this author are the most eager complainants of 
the dispute. Collier’s Defence. 

CoMri.A iNF.R.'j' n. s. [from complain .] One who 

complains: a munmircr; a lantenler. 

And when the people complained, [in the margin, were, .^s 
it were comjdaincrs.j Wwnb. xi. n 

Speechless camplainer, 1 will learn thy thought. 

Titus Andronicus. 

St. Jude observes, that the nuirniurers and complaincrs are 
the same who speak swelling words. # 

Government of the Tongue.. 
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Philips is a complmner; and on this occasion I told lord Car. 
teret, that complaincrs never succeed at court, though railers 
do. Swift. 

CoMf’t.A'miNG.# 1 7 i. s. [from complain.] Expression 
of sorrow or injury. 

. That then: lie no leading into captivity, and no complaining 
in our streets. Psalm cxliv. 14. 

With these shreds * 

They vented their complainings. Shakspearc, Coriolanus. 

But let the sighing doves their sorrow briug. 

Anil nightingales in sweet complaining sing. 

Congrerc ,ni t.C Ih-alh of Q. Afar* 

Compla int. n. s. [ complaintr , French.] » 

1. Representation of pains or injuries; lamentation. 

I cannot find any cause of complaint, that good laws hale 
so much been wanting unto us, « 5 w<; to them. 

v . Hooker * Dcdicat. 

As for pie, is my complaint to man. Job, xxx. 4. 

Adam saw 

Already in part, though hid in gloomiest shade, 

To sorrow abandon'd, but wiftst felt wftliin. 

And in a troubled sea of passion tossed, 

Thus to disburlhen sought with sad complaint. Afillon, P.L. 

2. The cause # or subject of complaint: oriel. 

The poverty of the ijergyin England hath been the com¬ 
plaint ot all who wish well to the church. Swift. 

3. A malady; a disease. 

One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood *till he had 
scarce any left, and yas perfectly cured. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Remonstrance a»ain.st; informal ion against. 

Full of vexation, cornel with rninplaiut 

Against my child. Shakspearc, Altds. Fight's Dream. 

In evil strait this day 1 stand 
Before my judge, either to undergo 
Myself the total crime, or to accuse 
My other self, the partner of my life j 
Whose failing, while her faith to me remains, 

1 should conceal, and not expose to blame 
By my complaint ; but strict necessity 

.Subdues me, and i alamitoiis constrain*. Afi/lon, P. L. 

Against the goddess jhcse complaints he made. 

Dryden, xF.n. 

Compj.a'in pfije.* adj. Full of complaint. Not now 
in use. Hnloct. 

Compi.aisa'n'ce. n. s. \c.mnplahancc, French.] Civi¬ 
lity; desire of pleasing; act of adulation. 

Her death is hut in complaisance to her. Dryden. 

You must also be industrious to discover the opinion of 
your enemies; for you mav he assured, that they will give 
you no (piarter, and allow nothing to complaisance. 

Dryden, Dufrcsnoy. 

Fair.Venns wept the sad disaster 
Of having lost her fav’rite dove : 

In complaisance poor Cupid mourn'd ; 

Ilis grief reliev’d his inothei’s pain. Prior. 

* COMl , LAlSA , N t L'.'j~ adj. [ rpmp/aisanl, French. 
This word had been anglicised, as may bo supposed, 
by a eon rlirr, in Charles the first’s time; though 
Dr. Johnson cites only Pope.] Civil; desirous to 
please. 

Whether he retain the court’s opinion of being agreeable, or 
complaisant, or good company. 

IV. Akountagn’s Devoid Essays, (1 648,) p. 124. 
There arc to whom mv satire set-ins too bold’;. 

Scarce* to wise Peter com/dakunf enough. 

Ami something said of Chartres much too rough. Pope, 

Compim tsANTt.v.-j~ adv. [from complaisant.'] Civilly; 
with desire to please; ceremoniously. 

In plenty starving, tantaliz’d in state. 

And t •amplaisa «t/y■(icin’d to all 1 hate; 

Treated, caress’d, anil tired, 1 take my leave. Pope. 

* Alexander the great had a wry neck, which made it the 
fashion in his court to curry their heads.on one side, when 
they euhic into the presence. One wlio thought to outshine 
the whole court, ciuried his head so over complaitanlly, du* 
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this martini prince gave him so great a bos on the ear, as set 
all the heads of the court npright. r Taller, No. 77. 

Compi.wsa'ntness. n. s. [from complaisant.'] »Civi- 
liiy; compliance. '• Diet. 

Tj Compla'nate. v. a. [from planus^ Lnt.] To 
l<> Compla'ne. 5 level j to reduce to a flat and 
even surface. 

The vertebrae of the neck and back-hone are made short and 
romp/analcd, apt! firmly braced with muscles. Drrham. 

Complea't. .Sec Complete, 
vJo'mi*i.emf.nt. v. s. [ compl-ejncntum , Latin.] 

i. Pevf&tion; fulness; completion: complctcmcnt. 
Our custom is both to place it in the front, of our prayers as 
a guide, and to add it in the end of some principal limbs or 

J iarts, ns a rumptemenl which fully perfectetli whatsoever may 
W defective in the rest. < ;v Hooler, v. $ 35. 

They as they fesisud had their fill, , 

For a fail nmiplnncnt of alt their ill. Spenser, Ifnbh. Title. 

For a conip/i met{f of these blessings, they were enjoyed by 
the protection of along of tfie most harmless disposition, the 
most exemplary piety, the greatest sobriety, chastity, and merry. 

Clarendon. 

The sensible nature, in its complement ami integrity, hath 
five exterior powers or families. ( 1 hile, l)rig. of Mankind, 

i. Complete set : complete provision : the full quantity 
or number. ,, 

The god of love himself inhabits there, ) 

With all his rage, and‘dread, and grief rind care; > 

His complement of stores, and total wift. ) Prior. 

j. Adscititioirs eircimistances; appendages; parts not 
necessary, but ornamental: whence ceremony was 
called complement, now corrupted to compliment. 

If the ease pennitteth not baptism, to have the decent cm 11- 
deriin/s of baptism, better it were to eiijo, the body without 
tis furniture than to wait for this, ’till the opportunity of that, 
for which we desire it, be lost. Hooter, v. ij <8. 

These, which have l;«-t Ii sprung up, tiir complements, rites, 
and c-reiuonies of ehnreli actions, are, in truth, for the greatest 
pari, such silly things, that \try ea.mc.s doth make them hard 
to lie disputed of in serious niannei*. Ilookcr, Unite. 

A doleful ease desires a doleful song. 

Without vain art or curious cump/rnicnls. Spenser. 

Garnish’d and deck’d in modest enmpleiiienl. 

Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Shnlsptare. 

-)• [la geometry.] Wlmt remains of a quadrant of 
it circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain’ 
arch hath been retrenched from it. 

J. [lu astronomy.] The distance of a star from the 
zenith. 

6. Complement of Hie Curtain, in fortification, that 
part in the inleriour side of it which makes the 

demijroi'ire. < 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Logarithm, is, 
what the logarithm wants of 10,600000. Chambers. 
Co jM plemf/ntal. * nil/, [from complement. This 
adjective is also written :o,;iplimentul. But see the 
3d sense of Complement. Comph menial continued 
to be the spelling till about the beginning of the 
18th century.] Adscititious; expressive of com¬ 
pliment. , 

Many men, improving themselves on the discoveries made 
by the brain and paines of othtrs, ayul only adding Stupe corn- 
■plementall enlargements of their ow tie, have plundered the first 
founders of all the praise and profit of their invention. 

Standard of Equality, sect. 3,3. 
The praises of a friend at;c partial or suspicious; of strangers, 
uncertain and not judicious; of comely persons, cumplemeiilal 
and mannerly ; of learned and wise wen, more precious. 

Sr J. Harinfituu, Br. View of the Ch. (1653,) p. l|t. 
With her was eoniptemrntal flattery 
With silver tongue. Beaumont's Psyche, viii. 191. 

Xlemdre scorns, arid complemental mockeries. 

Scott, JPract. Disc. i. 
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CoMPLEMi/NTATiY.jjfc //, s. [from complement.] One 
skillccU in coinpljbncnts. 

Amo. j Is lie a mailer? 

Cri. That, sir, he has to shew here; and confirmed under 
«tin: hands of the most skilful and cunning complnmcnlarits 
alive. it B. Jottson, Cynthia's Beech. 

COMPLF/TF. dflj. \cnnipleiits, Lat.] 

1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 

With ns the reading of scripture is a pert of our church 
liturgy, a special portiori of the service which we do to God; 
and not aa exercise to spend the time, when one doth wait 
for another coming, ’till the assembly of them that shall after¬ 
wards worship him tic complete. Hooker, v. 19. 

And ye are complete in him which is the head of all princi¬ 
pality and power. * Col. ii. 10. 

Then marvel not, thou great ami complete man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax. Shalspcarp. 

2. Complete;, having no degrees, cannot properly 
admit more and mad. 

If any disposition should appear towards so good a work, 
the assis'umce of the legislative power would be necossary to 
make it more complete. Swift. 

3. Finished; ended; concluded. 

This course of vauitv almost complete, 

, Tir’d in the field Sf life, I hope retreat. Prior. 

To Co.mpi.e'tI). v. a. [from the noun.] To perfect; 
to finish. 

Mr. Sanderson was completed master of arts. Walton. 

Ilrcd only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence. .1 HI ton, P. L. 

’To town lie comes, completes the nation’s hope, 

And heads the bold train’d-bands, and burns a I’upe. Pope. 

Completely, adv. [from complete.'] Fully; perfectly. 

Then tell ns, how you can your bodies roll, 

Through space of matter, mi compleU/y full? Blticl.nore. 

Whatever person would aspire to he completely witty, smart, 
humorous and polite, must lie able, to retain in Ins memory 
every single sentence contained in this work. Sici/I. 

Complk'tement.'}' - u. s. [from enmpldenient, Fr.] 

. The net of completing. 

Prelihation—which quickens their hopes and desiris of the 
rirnpletemenf. .i lore, Conjee!. if Cab/ml. (if'.;.;,) p. I-lS. 

Allow me to give you, from the lu st authors, the origin, the 
antiquity, the crowtli, the change, and the rnmplctcment of 
satire among the Homans. Dn/ilru, tied, lu .fur. 

Completeness. ‘ii. s. [from complete.] 1 ’crtPcl ion : 
the state of being complete. 

I cannot allow their wisdom such a completeness anil inerra- 
l.ility, as to exclude myself. A’utg Charles. 

These parts go to make up the 1 umplih ness of any subject. 

Units, Logiek. 

CompluTjon. tt. .?. [from complete.] 

1. Accomplishment; act of fulfilling; state of being 
fulfilled. * 

There was a lull entire harmony, and consent of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their completion in Christ. South. 
1. Ctmost lieigut; perfect state. 

lie makes it the utmost completion of an ill charurte.r to 
bear a malevolence to the best men. Pope. 

CompleTive.# adj. [from complete.] Making com¬ 
plete. 

The reason of these significations is derived from the com¬ 
pletive power of the tense here mentioned. 

Harris, Hermes , i. §7. 

Com put 'to it y. ^ adj. [from complete.] Fulfilling. 

His crucifixion we may contemplate as completory of ancient 
prcsignilicatious and predictions. Barrow, Serm. ii. 35 7. 

{.VMPLETouY.sfc n. s. [low Lat. eompldorium . See 
• also Complin.] The evening service; the complin 
of the ltomish church. 

There was such an office witli the Jews likewise, called 
the close, from the shutting up of the day arid it* service; 
a kind of completory, used by Oil of them on their propitiation' 
day, Hoojier on Lei#, p. 343. 
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COMPLEX.} adj. [ complrxus, T,at.] Composite; 
CoiMPLE'xED. 5 of many parts; .not simile; in¬ 
cluding many particulars. 1 I 

To express completed significations (hey took a liberty to 
compound and piece together creatures of allowable Corn* 
into mixtures incxistmt. , Brown. 

Ideas made up of several simple oifes, l call complex; such 
as beauty, gratitude, a man, the universe; which though 
complicated of r.-iyAu* simple ideas, or complex ideas made up 
of simple ones, ydt are considered eajh by itself as one. Locke. 

A Secondary essential mode, called a property, sometimes 
goes toward making up the essense of a mm pice being, Walls. 
With such perfection fram’d, 

Is this complex stupendous scheme of tilings. Thomum, Spring. 

Co'mpi-kx. n. s. [from the adjective.] '“Complication ; 
collection. 

This parable of the wedding-supper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the blessings and privileges exhibited by 
the gospel. fhm/h , Serin. 

Com pi.e x r iint.ss. n. s. [from complex.'] Complica¬ 
tion; involution of many parlicnlar parts*in one 
integral; contrariety to simplicity; compound state 
or nature. # 

Prom tile complcxcdnes, of these moral ideas there follows 
another inconvenience, that flu: mind cannot easily retain thos<» 
precise combinations. .* I.ocke. 

CoMi'i.i' X lo.v. ii. x. | complcxio, Lat.] 

1. 'rim inclosure or involution of one 
another. 

Though tilt' terms of proportions may be complex, jet 
where the eoinposiuon of the argument is plain, -imple mid 
regular, it i properly rayed a simple syllogimi, since the 1-0111- 
ple.r.iei thit - not lieleng to the syllogisthk form of it. Walls. 

2. Tlic colour of the external [>arls of any body. 

Mi ,1 jud, e by the co.uplrti 01 of tile sky 
The -tu'c am! iilelina'itm of file day . Shohspearr, llir/i. IT. 

\\ hat see yon i.i those papi rs, that you lose 
S, i min Ii t "■ '!>'■ i . f S’-okspenre, Hen. 

lie so takes on yea hr, s.i mils against all married mankind, 
so enises all lixe’t daughter.. ol'what eoinp/e.noii sucut. 

* S/tnkipfiire. 

Why ti.illi m.t beauty, then refine the wit, 

And good com pit .ecu realty die will ? limns. 

Nicencse, though it rentiers them insignifu ant to great pur¬ 
poses, yet it polishes their complexion, ami makes their pint, 
seem more vigorous. < \i//n r on l'i ole. 

If 1 write on a black man, 1 run over all the eminent per¬ 
sons of that co nji/c.noii. Addison, Sped. 

3. The temperature of the body according to the 
various proportions of the four medical humours. 

’Tis ill, though different your complexions are. 

The family of lieav'n for men should war. Dri/den, Fob. 

For from all tempers he could sen ice draw, 

The worth of each, with its allay, he knew ; 

And, as the confident of nature, saw t 

llow she complexions did divide and brew. Dri/den. 

The methods of Providence men of this complexion must Jje 
unfit for the contemplation of. Burn, I , Theory of the Furlh. 

Let melancholy rule supreme, 

Choler preside, or blood or phlegm. 

It mokes no dill’rcnco in the case, 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. StPifl. 

Comple'x 1 on a 1.. iiflj. [from compfcx/oi/.] Depending 
on the complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animats receive different tinctures from 
roniplexumal etfloreseeucies, and descend still lower as they 
partake of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. Brown. 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or comptexionnl pre¬ 
judices, will not wholly exclude from favour of God. FMcs. 
Complf/xion At.LY.'f' adv. [from complexion.] By ,| 
complexion. 

An Indian king sent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed with 
poisons, either by converse or copulation complcxionally to de¬ 
stroy him.- IT Brown, 1 'n/g, Fir. 

Whero are the jesters now ? the men of health ^ 

CompkxknutUy pleasant ? B. Blair, The (Jraw. 
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Perfect depravity of mind is not reconeileable with elo¬ 
quence; and tiie mind (though corruptible, not complcxionally 
'tetotis) would reject, and throw off with disgust, a lessoil 
ot pmt and unmixed evil. 

. , ^ Biirlet, Lett, to a Alnnb. of the Xnt. Assembly, 

V0MR.B-X10NAHV.# mlj. [from complexion.] Relating 
to the care ol the complexion, 

1 he Greek churches generally, mid most of I lie Latin casuists, 
a I have heard Irena learned men and travellers, do allow even 

;!e^r ;, n‘"77 "f adm-uing,. hv some light 

tint turn, the looks 01 v.omen eminent fin- xiriue, modesty 
ptety, and cnaniy. _ Bp, Tudor. A,,,f. Hondsom. p. ,g! 

CoMl’LE XION'l'.t),--.- ill//, [old 1 'V. com I.I, xim. Well’ 
coirtplcxionctlj having a body in good temperature. 

. /1 nine I,' 

1 lie female Moors, if preserved from the injuries of the nn 
and weather, are gem rally v.t II comp/,..lone,/,'fa II bodied, and 
ol good sv,pirn-try. _ L 9 %IJivi, Hat Barhar.r.p. 

Comimj: xitv.* n. s. [from complex.] State of being 
complex. < b 

Some distinguished lor tlu-ir simplicity, others for their 
complex ill,. _ ', Hu eke. 

Co.wpi.k xi.v. mb. [from complex,] In a complex 
manner; 110P simply. 

Chnm.i; x\t:,ss. j- a. x. [Trom complex.] The state of 
bt-in^r complex. 

II tut; declensions id the anta-ut latieuage arc so very com¬ 
plex, their ‘-onyuretiops are iinltfinitely more so. And the 
c inplex ’less oi the on<« is founded, upon the same principle 
with that ol the oihtr, tin: ditlieul-y ol forming, in the 
beginnings of lanriaige, ahstnict and ■■ -iiai-al terms. 

, A. S"o!.' 11 the l-t'i in, of Languages. 

C owpi-E xi'iti:. 11 . s. 11 rout com/.U r. ] flic involution 
or complicalion of one thing with others. 


'■' /’('/• 1 ’J'Jisit can bcrnl 


(.'omim.i'abm-.w ml/, [front 
or yit jti. 

If i> not ihe joining oi anotli. r I- .|-»will remove loneliness 
hut the uniting of ai!ol.,. r eo-.ip/.,.-i uiiud. 

Aid. ml 1 el. mol Jhseip. of Ihcorce. 

Com 1*1.1'a\< 1,. r. s. I front cm, , ///.] 
x. 1 In- ticl oi yielding to any desire or demand; 
accord; Mtbmi-.Mo.!. 

lam iar from exm eg ! 1 at (■■ -g /; n t c for plea.-u v consent 
U was not, to hi, ile.nuaioii. King Charles. “ 

• " e .lie live livm .. n; ii'.'V'iy dcti nuiilutitn- of om will 

*" any |•:.>if ic.il:u- ivlinn, trio l.s ;u a neies-ary t lejiletu. I with 
our (It-.ire, ,< I njuni an. patdr ill ir, and then a.-iiieariu*' occfer- 
able good “ " p iK k.. 

I-(t the koig Hu-* t eo'o/i/e.ri. in v*mi- looks, 

A free and ready yielding to in, wMir . IIowe. 

ihe admits to which the woi'l I -.titeit, om- .‘n,/<JI’eihii 
sins, wliaIi l.-rleit et( riiol exjit 1 tation*. 

lffit cn'op/ifiiiri s v. M riciovc (its i nt ini', w idle the Jilx ! t*. 

^ continues ol professing what new o/siimi. w, j> ,i,( - St"/}. 

2. A disposition to yield to othci-s* com; ’.d-. tiee. 

He Was a mail of t'-w words, :i,o| of ,iv 1; ( ie/di„iwe; and 
Usually d. i | '.( i.'.l that as hi. opitii ni, which lie t..d ,.-ni -ai.aid 
lie gl'.lO l 1 1 1 to i-\: km . Cluit.itloii, b. viii. 

t'owpu'v\ t. mlj. [from comply, j 

1. Yielding: In tiding. 

The comid’iirt beuglis 

Yielded tin III. • pillion, V. h. 

2. Civil: complaisant. _ , 

Coyrri.ifvVn.v.# mlv. [from compliant.] In tv yielding 

or civil manner. 

• 

To COMPLICATE. 1 '}' v. n. '{complico, Latin; com- 
plic/mr, old Fr.] , 

1. To entangle onc'with another; to join; to involve 
rjttltially. 

J11 case our offenec against God bad heen complicities wiih 
itijurv to aien, we should make restitution. T,/!»/..on. 

* 'Vlu.-n the disease is (rAnplicafcd with other diseases, one mast 
consider that which is most dangerous. Arbi,thud cm Did. 
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T!iere nre a multitude of human actions, which have so many 
romjdicated circumstances, aspects, and situations, with regard 
to time and place, persons and things, that it is impossible for 
any one to pass a right judgement concerning thenij 1 without 
entering into most of these circumstances. Walls. 

2 . To unite* by involution of parts one,in anotltcr. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply themselves 

' one to another, or rimplicate and dispose them after the man¬ 
ner requisite to make them stick. Boyle, Hut. 0/ Firmness. 

3. To Form.by complication; to form by the union 
of several parts into one integral. 

Serpents, and vipers, &c. that endeavour to devour that 
worli which produces them, and monsters compiled and com¬ 
plicated of divers parents and kinds. 

Donne's Devotions, (16x4,) p. 68. 

Dreadful was the din. 

Of hissing through the hall! thiik swarming now, 

Willi complicated monsters', Jjcnd and tail. Milton, P.L. 

A man, ail army, the universe, are complichtcd of various 
simple ideas, or complex ideas made up of simple ones. 

*' « 1 lOt/.r. 

Co mi*licate. adj. [from the verb.] Compounded 
of a multiplicity of parts. 

Though the particular actions of war urp complicate in fact, 
yet they are separate and distinct in right. llacon. 

What pleasure would felicitate his spirit, if lie could grasp 
all in a survey; as a painter rails over a complica\e piece 
wrought by Titian or Raphael. Watts onthc Mind. 

How poor, how ru'di, how abject, how august, 

How complied/c, how wonderful, is /nan ! 

young, Night Th. 1. 

Co mplicately.# atlv, [from complicate .] In it com¬ 
plicated manner. 

Co'mplicatenkss. h. >■- [from complicate.'] 'flic: stale 
of being complicated; intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligible-, in the world, so much 
objected to our senses, and every scu’ral object is full of sub¬ 
divided multiplicity and romphcalt nets. Hale, <trig. of Mank. 

CoMPr.icA'TioN.-j* it. s. [old Fr. complication.'] 

1. The act of involviiiir'one thins; in another. 

All the parts in complication roll. 

And every one contributes to the whole. 

.Iordan's Poems, . 1. b. 

Many admirable combinations, complications, and intertex- 
turcs of them all, which are not elsewhere in the body to he 
found. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p.112. 

1 . The state of being involved one in another. 

All our grievances tire either of body or of mind, or in com- 
jiliciitions of both. It list range. 

The notions of a confused knowledge are always full of per¬ 
plexity and com plications, and seldom in order. Il'Mins. 

3. The integral consisting of many things- involved, 
perplexed, and united. 

By admitting u complication of ideas, and taking too many 
things at once into one question, the mind is dazzled and be¬ 
wildered. * « Watts, Lafpck. 

Co'mpi.ice. n. s. [Fr. from complex, an associate, low 
Tat.] One who is united with others in an ill de¬ 
sign; an associate; a confederate; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. Shakspcare, Hen. I’l. 

Justice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the prin¬ 
cipal being hanged and quartered in Sinivhficld ; and divers of 
his chief complices executed in divers parts of the realm. 

1 • Hayward. 

The marquis prevailed with th*e king, that he ijiight only 
turn his brother out of the garrison, after justice was done 
upon his complices. Clarendon. 

CoMi'i.i Eit. n. s. [fropi comply.] A man of an easy 
temper; a man of ready compliance. 

Suppose a hundred new employments were erected on pur¬ 
pose to gratify compilers, an insupportable difficulty would re¬ 
main. . Swijl. 

CO'MPLIMKNT.t n. s. [compliment,‘ Fr.] An 

act, or expression of civility, usually understood 

*4 ‘ . 
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to include some hypocrisy, and to mean less than it 
declares: this,is properly complement, something 
superfluous, o[ more than enough, Dr. Johnson 
says, and the word indeed is complement in old 

* authors, and even in Milton, from whom he has 
cited examples, but writes it compliment iu confor¬ 
mity to modern usage. The same may be said of 
complimental. See C omi>lemental.] 

He observed few compliments in matter of arms, but such as 
proud apger did indite to him. Sidney, b. ii. 

My servant, sir ? ’Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment: 

Y’ arc servant' to the duke Orsino, youth. Shakspcare. 

One whom the niusick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish, like iurhanting harmony : 

A man o(compliments, whom right and wrong 

Have chjse as umpire of their meeting. Shakspcare. 

'VVhatJionour that, 

Bat tedious waste of time, to sit and hear 
So mriiy hollow compliments and lies. 

Outlandish flattened ? Mi/ton, P. R. 

Virtue, religion, heaven, ami eternal happiness, are not 
trifles to be given up in a compliment, or sacrificed to a jest. 

1, Rogers. 

To Complement. v. a. [from the noun.] To sooth 
with acts or expressions of respect; to flatter; to 
praise. 

It was not to compliment a society, so much above flattery 
ami the regardless air of common applauses. (JlanviUc. 

Monart Its should their inward soul disguise, 

Dissemble and command, be false and wise; 

By ignominious arts, for servile i ntis, 

Should compliment their foes, and shun their friends. Prior. 

The watchman gave so very great a tlmmp at my door, that 
I awaked, and heard myself complimented with the usual salu¬ 
tation. Taller, No. 111. 

To Co'mplimf.nt.']' v. 11. To use ceremonious or 
adulatory language. 

Sometimes five imprimatur* are seen together diuiocuc- 
wise in theyiatza of one titlcpage, complimenting and ducking 
cadi to other with their shaven reverences. 

Milton, Arcopngitica. 

I make the interlocutors upon occasion compliment with one 
another. Hoyle. 

She compliments Mcuelaus very handsomely, ayd says he 
wanted no accomplishment either of mind or body. Pope. 

Complime'ntal. adj. [from compliment.] Expres¬ 
sive of respect or civility; implying compliments. 

I come to speak with Paris from the prince Troilus: I will 
make a complimental assault upon him. 

Shakspcare, Trail, and Cress. 

Languages, for the most part, in terms of art and erudition, 
retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich and abun¬ 
dant in comjlimentat phrases, and such froth. Wothm. 

This falsehood of Ulysses is intirely complimental and offi- 

•1 cious. Bropmc. 

Com pi, ime'n tally. adv. [from complimental.] In'the 
nature of a compliment; civilly; with artful or 
false civility. 

This speech has been condemned as avaricious: Eustathius 
judges it spoken artfully and camplimaitally. Rrtmme. 

Co'mpi.im enter. it. s. [from compliment.] One given 
to compliments; a flatterer. 

Co'aiPLiNE.'f' n. s. [compile, Fr. completinum, low 
Lat. V. Du Cange in V. Complex’da:.] The lust 
act of worship at night, by which the service of the 
day is completed. 

At morn and even, besides their anthems sweet. 

Their iienv masses ami their complines meet. 

Spenser, Hubb. Tate. 

They sing mattins, many masses, little and great;' they have 
their hours, first, third, sixth, ninth; their vespers, complins, 
and salutations. llarmur, Tr. of Bern's Serm. p. 7 7. 
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If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if bet lasts till 
even song, and then says his compline an hour Ijpfore the 
time. Bp'Taylor, Hay Living. 

To Co'mplish. 5 * v. a. [an abbrevinSon of accfmplish ; 
so old Fr. complisscment, accomplishment. Kclham.j 
To accomplish; to fulfil. „ 

For ye into like thraldomc me did thro*. 

And kept from complishing the faith which { did owe. 

.• Spenser, F. Q. V. xi. 41. 

That now wheit he had done the thing lie sought. 

And as he would, complisht and conipast all. 

Mir.for Mag. p. 44,5. 

To Compi-o're.T t>. n. [comploro, Lat.] To make 
lamentation together. Cocker am. 

CCFMPLOT.t «• s. [Fr. drom completion for com¬ 
plexion, low Lat. Menage.] A confederacy in some 
secret crime; a plot; a conspiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well * 

The purpose of the comp/ol which ye lull, 

Spenser , lly/tb. Tale . 

I know their romplot is to have my life. 

Shahspearc, Hen. VI. 

A fear they had, lest he should bring them withiR the com¬ 
pass of his dangerous compluts. 

Bp. Bancroft, Dangrrous'Positions, , $v. iv. 8.* 

The romplot , methiuks, hail as much of the Hermit as of the 
poet. Wothm, 1 'urallel of the U. of Bach, and Ld. lissc.r. 

To CoMrLo'r.'f’ v. ft. [from the noun.] To form 
plot; to conspire; to join in any secret design, 
general I v criminal. 

O 9 • 

Having roinplottrd with the duke of Norfolk. 

, Baron, Ohserv. on a Lihel in 1591. 

Nor ever bv advised purpose meet, 

To plot, contrive, or romplot any ill. Shahspearc, Rich. II. 

To reingrutiate himself after his molt, whether real or com- 
plotted. Milton, Jtistnof ling. B. 6. 

A few lines after, we find them romplot ting together, ami 
contriving a new scene of miseries to the Trojans. Pope. 

Compi.o'imknt.* n.i s. [from com/dot.] Conspiracy; 
confederacy in secret crime. 

What was the cause of their multiplied, vafiated romp/ol- 
nirnti against her, like the monsters in Afriek, every d.iv almost 
a new conspiracy! Dean King’s Semi. ;//i Xor. 1608, p. 

Complo'tteh.'J- ti. s. [from comp/ol.] A conspirator; 
one joined in a plot. 

Those jealousies proceeded not. from tile detection of any 
fraud in him, but of the late imposture of the, said Lambert 
the shoemaker’s son, and the abuse of the comptoltrrs. 

Sir (r. Burl-, Hist, of K. Rich. III. p 89. 

Jocasta too, no longer now my sister, 

Is found romplutter in the horrid deed. 

Dn/drti and I,ec, Otdiput. 

To COMPLY', v. n. [Skinner derives it from the 
French complaire ; hut probably it j conies from 
compiler, to bend to. Plicr is still in use.] To 
yield to; to he obsequious to; to accord with; !t> 
suit with. It has with before as well persons as 
things. 

The rising sun complies with our weak sight. 

First gilds the clouds, then shews his globe of light. Waiter. 

They did servilely comply with the people in worshipping 
God by sensible images and representations. Tilloison. 

The truth of things will not comply with onr conceits, and 
bend itself to our interest. Tilloison. 

Remember I am she who sav’d your life. 

Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. llryden. 

He made his wish with his estate comply, 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

To Coiupo'nderate.* v. a. [Lut. compondcro.} To » 
weigh. Codkcram. 

Comi»o'nent. adj. {components, Lut.] That which 
constitutes the compound body. 

•• The bigness of the component parts of natural bodies may 
be conjectured by their colours. Newton, Upticks. 
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To COMPOET.-f* v. n. [comporter, Fr. from porto, 
Lat.] 

t. To tigree; to suit: followed by with. 

How ill this dulnesS doth comport with greatness ! 

Brawn, and Ft. The Prophetess. 

Some piety's not good there, some vain disport 
O11 this side sin, with that place may comport. Uonnr. 

Such docs not comport with (lie nature of time. Holder, 

It is not every man’s talent to distinguish aright how far our 
prudence may warrant our charity, and how Tar our charity 
may comport with our prudence. I,' Estrange. 

Children, in the things they do, if they comport with their 
ago, find little difference, so they may be doing. ' Locke. 

2. To bear. , 

Shall we not meekly comport with an infirmity ? 

Barrow, IVoihs, i. 484. 

To Compo'rt. r. a. . 

1. To bears to endure. This is a Gallick significa¬ 
tion, not adopted among its. 

The nialeeontentad sort, ’* 

That never ran the present state comport. 

Hut would as often change a. they change trill. Daniel. 

2. To behave; to carry: with the reciprocal pro¬ 
noun. * , 

At years of discretion and comport 
Yonfself at this rantipole rate. Congreve, Way of t\ie World. 

CoMpe/trr. 11. s. [from the verb.] Behaviour; con¬ 
duct: manner of acting and hulking. 

I shall account concerning the rub s uni manners of deport¬ 
ment in the receiving, our cm/ioit and conversation in and 
after it. llp.'Tai/loi, Worthy Communicant. 

1 know them well, and mark’d their rude conijnnt; 

In times of tempest they command alone. 

And he lmt sits precarious oil the throne. Drydrn, Fables. 

Compo'rt'ajji.k. adj. [from comport .] Consistent; 
not contradictory. 

Casting the rules and cautions of tl.is art into some comport- 
able method. Walton's .IrrhUnlure. Prof. 

CoMPo'jtTANt'E. it. s. jTronf mmpoit .] Behaviour; 
gesture of ceremony. 

(loudly eoiiiiiartaiicc each to other hear. 

And entertain thcin-clvcs with eourl’sies meet. Spermr, f.q. 

Compokta'tion.* 11. s. [Lut. comport alio.} An as¬ 
semblage; a bringing together. 

' Here is a collection and roin/iortation of Agur’s wise say¬ 
ings. lip. Richardson on the Old Test. (1655,) p. ;oj. 

CoMPo'nr.MKNT.-f- 11. s. (old Fr. comport rmcn/.} Be¬ 
haviour; mien ; demeanour. 

The will of God is like a streiglit unalterable rule or line; 
lull the tarious comportments of the creature either thwarting 
tliis rule or holding conformity to it, occasion sev 1 ral habitudes 
of t hi s rule. Jlalc. 

By her serious and devout comportment on tin 1■ solemn m - 

’ cusious, she gives an, example that is» very often too 11111 h 
wanted. Addison, I'm ft, tiler. 

To COM PO'NL. r. a. [ composer , Fr, contpono, Lat.] 

1. To form a mass by joining dillerent tilings together. 

Zeal ought to be < nmjioscd of the highest degri es of nil pious 
allot non-. Sprat, 

2 . To place anything in its proper form and method. 

Iu a peaceful gitivo my corps rein pose. Drydrn, JEn. 

How doth the sea exactly compose itself to a Icyel. superficies, 
ami wiilnthe earth make up out - spherical roominess. Hay. 

The greatest eomjueroHu this nation, after the manner of 
the old t/rcci.ui Lynchs, did not only compose the words of his 
divine odes, but ge nt rally set them to imisick himself. Addison. 

3. To dispose; to put in the proper state for any pur¬ 
pose. » 

The whole army seemed well composed to obtain that by 
thtir swords, which they could not by their pen. 

Clarendon, b. vi : i. 

4. To put together a discourse or sentence; to write 
as an author. - 
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Words so pleasing to God, as those which the Sob of God 
himself hath composed, were not possible for jncn to frames 

Hunker , V. jj 35. 

j. To constitute l>y being parts o f n whole. 1 

Not did Israel, ’scape 

Th’ infection, when their borrowed gold compos'd 

Th6 calf in Oreb. - Millun, /'. L. 

A few useful things, confounded with many trifles, (ill their 
memories, and com pose their intellectual possessions. I Vat Is. 

6 . To calm; to quiet. 

He would undertake the journey with him, by which all his 
fears would be composed. “ ( laraiduit, 1>.\iii. 

You, Unit had taught them to subdue thrir foes, 

Cott’d order teach, and their high sp’rits compose. Waller. 

Compos/- thy mind ; 

Nor frauds ore here contriv’d, nor force design’d, Hn/dcn. 

He, having a full command over the water, had power to still 
and compose it, as well as to move and disturb it. Woodward. 

Yet to compose tllis midnight noi.c, ' 

Go, freely search whcrc-c’cr you please. C> tor. 

7. To adjust the mind to any business, by freeing it 
from disturbance. 

The mind being thus disquieted, may not he able easily to 
compose and settle itself to prayer. Vnppn, Halts for Vend ion. 

AVe beseech thee to compose our thoughts, and preserve lur 
reason, during her sickness. .SV; ft. 

8. To adjust; to settle: as, to compose a di/jltence. 

9. [With printers.], To arrange the letters; to put 
the letters in the composing stjek. 

10. [In musick.] To form a tune from the di Herein 
musical notes. 

Compo'sed. purl/ci/tittl adj. [iroui compos/:.] Calm; 
serious; even: sedate. 

In Spain there is soim ihing still more vriou, and tnm/iosnl 
in the manner of the inhabitants Addison on It/dy. 

The Mantuan therein sober triumph s,ue, 

Compos’d his posture,•’and his look sedate. Cope. 

Composedly, adv. [from composed.'] Calmly; 

seriously; sedately. 

A man was walking before the door very com/iesed/y without 
a hat: one crying. Here is the fellow thut killed the duke, 
every body asked which is he, the man without the hal very 
composedly answered, I am he. Clarendon. 

Compo'sednlss.'J' ii. s. [from composed.'] Sedatc- 
11 css; calmness; tranquillity. 

To him that doth good, glory and honour and peace, serenity 
and composrdness of mind, peace that passeth all understand- 
ing, joy that is unspeakable and full of glory. 

Will,ins on Xat. Hr/, ii. ch. 7. 

That compost An. sx of miod, that temper of spiri., that dis- 
days itself in a ijuit t endurance of scoffs, slanders, and all the 
ashes of contumelious tongues. South, Serm. v\ii. 183. 

Having supped with gravity, and ail orderly tomposethuss, 
[they] depart. Colter Ant i/, of (hear, ii. 10. 

He that will think to any purpose, must have fixedness and 
composedness of humour, well as smartness of parts. Morris. 

CoMPo'sEn.*j~ 11. s. [from compose.] 

1. An author; n writer. 

Mow will he the right season of forming them tv be able 
writers and composer., in every excellent matter. il hl/on. 

If the thoughts of sir'll authors hav* nothing in them, 
they at least do no harm, and shew an honest industry and a 
good intention in the compost Addison, /freeholder. 

2. He that adapts the musick td words; he th & forms 
a tune. 

l ; or the truth of the theory I am in no wise concerned, the 
composer of it must look *0 that, tar: Woodward. 

for composition I prefer next Ludovico, a most judicious 
and swefit composer. Ceaeham on Musick. 

■ •, Tim composer hu. so expressed my sense, where I interfiled 
to move the passions, that h« seems to have been the poet as 
well BS the composer. Jirydcn, Alii, and‘Alban. Pref. 

3. A compositor; he thut adjusts the types for the 
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printing. Tills word, unknown to Dr. Johnson, is 
betteii* than the modern term compositor. 

Thekvrgjnning o e such a work will bo very difficult, as also 
the pro .-uring oi a sufficient composer, and corrector, for the 
Eastern languages. Ahp. Laud, to the Wee Ch. of Or. 1637. 

4. One vvlip composes or adjusts a thing. 

To be the composers, contrivers, or assistants, in concludiii" 
of any ecclcsiasticul law, ° 

Up. of Ossory, ( Williams,) Rights if Jungs, (1662,) p, 43. 

Compc/site. ctdj. [composttun, Lnt.J 

The composite order in architecture is the last of the five 
orders of columns; so named because its capital is composed 
out of those of the other orders; and it is also called the 
Homan and Italic!; order. Hai/ris. 

Some are of opinion, that the composite pillars of this arch 
were in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple. 

Addison on I tali/. 

Comcosi'm-ion.'}- ji. s. [ccmpositio, Latin; compo¬ 
st Hon, hr.] 

1. The,pit of forming an integral of various dissimilar 
parts. 

Ipoeras, which, besides the nature and strength of the wine 
itM'lle, hath by the eompmattoH ami confection of men, minglin ' 
many spices with tin- same, great power in it, and plcasauul- 
nessc also hy jho smell. 

ICepos. of Salomon’s &■«/«,( I ;8;,) p. 534. 

AW have exact forms of composition , whereby tlicv incorpo¬ 
rate almost ns they were natural simple::. Raton, Xew Atlantis. 

In the time of they nous reign of Peru, no composition was 
allowed by the laws to be used in point of medicine, but only 
simples proper lo each disease. Temple. 

2. The act of bringing simple ideas info complica¬ 
tion, opposed to analysis, or the separation of com¬ 
plex notions. 

The inveshgation of difficult things, by the method of ana¬ 
lysis, ought ever to precede the method of com/milian, 

Xcuiten, Oplicls. 

3. A mass formed by mingling different ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compositi, u for 
business. ,, . . ■ Jiacon, fils. 43, 

Vast pillars of stone, cased over with a compositon, that looks 
the most like marble of any thing oufacan imagine. Addison. 

Jove mix’d up all, and his best clay employ'd. 

Then call'd the happy corn position i'loyd. Swift. 

4. The slate of being compounded: union-; con¬ 
junct ion ; combination. 

Neither shall ye make any other foil] like it, after the compo¬ 
sition of it: it is holy, and it shall be holy unto you. Whoso- 
evcr.eonipomuloth any like it,—shall even be cut off from hi.s 
people. _ Hrmt. xjcx. 3*. 

Contemplate things first in their own simple natures, and 

. afterwards view them in composition with other tilings. Walts. 

5. The arrangement, of various figures in a picture. 

The disposition in a picture is 1111 assembling of many part?, 
is also culled the composition, by which is meant the <fistribli- 
.ioiT and orderly placing of things, both in general and in par¬ 
ticular. Jiryden, Dufrcsriay. 

6 . Written work. Mr. Malone considers Sir II. 
Wot toll’s usage of composition, in a letter dated in 
,636, as the lir.st instance of its denoting a written 
work. But Barret’s Alvcarie of 1580 presents, 
under the word Com facte, “ composition, placing 
or compacting of wordcs togithcr, vnborum struc - 
turn •” so that there can be no question of the age 
also of this meaning of composition. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of those compositions that pass in his name. I’Estrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a compo¬ 
sition fit to have proceeded from the wisest of men. Addison. 

When I read ruins of criticism, I enquire after the works of 
the author, and by’Ahat means discover wlmt hy likes in a 
composition. Addison, Uwviiaa, 

7. Adjustment; regulation. 
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A preacher in the invention of matte** election of words, 
composition of gesture, look, pronunciation, motion! useth all 
tlicsc faculties at once. B. Jons in, Discoc. 

8. Compact; agreement; terms on which differences 

are settled. , 

To take away all such mutual grievances, injuries, aiM 
wrongs, there was no way but only by going ujyon composition 
and agreement amongst themselves, Ahd again, all publiek 
regiment, of what kind soever, seemeth evidently to have arisen 
from deliberate £avice, consultation, and composition between 
men, judging it convenient and belioveful. Hooker. 

Thus we are agreed; 

I crave our composition may be written, 

And seal’d between us. Shakspcare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Their courage droops, and, hopeless now, they wish 
For composition with tV unconquer’d fish. Waller. 

9. The act of discharging a debt by paying part; the 
sum paid. 

Fersons who have been once cleared by conymsition with 
their creditors, or bankruptcy, and 'sfterwards become bank¬ 
rupts again, unless they pay full fifteen shillings in the pound, 
are only thereby indemnified as to the confinement of their* 
bodies. * Blarkslonc. 

10. Consistency; congruity. 

There is no composition in these news, * 

That gives them credit.- • , 

•— indeed they arc disprQtmrtion’d. Slydcspcarr, Othello. 

U. [In grammar.] The joining of two words to¬ 
gether, or the prefixing a particle to another word, 
to augment, diminish, or change its signification. 

(2. A certain method of demonstration in mathc- 
maticks, which is the reverse of the analytical 
method, or of resolution. It proceeds upon prin¬ 
ciples in themselves self-evident, on definitions, 
postulates and axioms, and a previously demon¬ 
strated series of propositions, step by step, ’till it 
give's a clear knowledge of the thing to be demon¬ 
strated. This is called the synthetical method, 
and is used by Euclid in his Elements. Harris.. 

13. [In printing.] The arranging of Several letters 
or types in the composing-stick. 

14. [In law.] Satisfaction ibr tithes. See Montis. 

Compositive, adj [from compose .] Compounded; 

or having the power of compounding. Diet. 

CoMPo'siTOtt.'f' n. s. [from compose .] 

1. He that ranges and adjusts the types in printing; 
distinguished from the pressman, who makes the 
impression upon paper. See Composer, and Cor¬ 
rector. But our old language has compositor in a 

enernl sense, which Dr. Johnson seems not to have 
nown. t 

, The compositor was Mr. Manning, a decent sensible man, 

; who hail composed about one ball' of his [Johnson’s] Diction¬ 
ary, when in Mr. Strahan’s printing-house. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

2. He that composcth or scttetli a thing in order. 

Jlullokar, ed. 1^56. 

Composbe'ssor.# ft. s. [old Fr. camposscsseur.] A 
joint possessor. Sherwood. 

Compo'ssible.# adj. [con and possible.'] Consistent; 
that which may exist w ith another thing. 

They should (ualce the faith wherewith they believe, an intel¬ 
ligent, compouiUc, consistent thing, and not define it by re¬ 
pugnancies. C/siUingworth, Bel. of Prot. vi, 7. 

CCyMPOST-t «•*. [Fr. composition, Lat} \ 

1. A mixture of various substances for enriching the 
ground; manure. 

Avoid what is to come, 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 

To mqke them ranker. Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

VOL. I. 
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Wc also have mat variety of compoel* and soils, for the 
making of the earth fruitful. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

Water young planted shrdbs, aniomnm especially, which you 
can hardly refresh too often, and it reqnlres abundant compost. 

« Evelyn's Kalendar. 

^ There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

That carry’d qpmpotl forth to dung the ground. Dryden. 
In vain the nursling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cherish’d with foster earth; • 

But when the alien compost is exhaust, 

Its native, poverty again prevails. Philips. 

2. Any mixture or composition. 

Finding the most pleasurable sin such a sad yXvsm*u» ( 
a compost of more bitter than sweet at the very instant, wo- * 
should never be such blind obedient votaries of Satan. 

* Hammond, Works,\n. 534, 

To CoMPo'sT.-f" v. a. [from the noun.] To manure; 
to enrich with soil. 

By removing into worse ca{th, or forbearing to compost the 
earth, water-mint turneth into field-mint and the eolcwort into 
rape. _ > Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

As for eurth, it compostcth itself; for I’knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

• Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

How many fields have been drenched with blood, and com . 
posted with cartascs! • Bp. Hall, Scrm. 1641. 

Compo'sture.'J* v. .s'. [6hl Fr. composture.] Soil ; ma¬ 
il uf-e. Not used. 

The earth’s a thief. 

That feeds and breed} by a compos furs stolen 
From .'enernl excrement. , Shakspcare, Timtm. 

CoMpo'suRE.-f’ n. s. [from compose.] 

1. The act of composing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like tube so sound, or comprehen¬ 
sive of the nature of the duty, as of forms of publiek composure. 

Nine Charles. 

2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; order. 

Hence languages arise, when, by institution and agreement, 
such a composure of letters, such a wofd, is intended to signify 
such a certuin thing. Holder, El. of Speech. 

From tile various composures »nd combinations of these cor¬ 
puscles together, hnppcn,all the varieties of the bodies formed 
out of them. Woodward. Nat. Hist. 

3. The form arising from the disposition of the various 
parts. 

In composure of" his face, . 

Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. Crashaw. 

4. Frame; make; temperament. 

To reel the streets at noon, and stand the bullet 
With slaves that smell of sweat; say this becomes him : 

As his composure must be rare indeed, 

Whom these things cannot blemish. Shakspcare, Aul. and Cl. 

The <lukc of Buckingham sprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial composure, to the likeness of our late sovereign 
and master. Wotton. 

5. Adjustment. 

1 God will rather Jook to the inwjrd raptures of the mind 
than to the outward form and composure of the body. liuppa. 

6 . Composition; framed discourse. See Composi¬ 
tion. This is of older usage, by at least the dif¬ 
ference of a century, than^Attcrbury’s; the first of 
Dr. Johnson’s examples. 

The labour’d anil understanding workes of Muster Johnson} 
the no lesse worthy composures of the both worthily excellent 
Moister Beaumont and Maistcr Fletcher. * 

Webster, Pref.to the Wh. Devil, 161*. 
As jtlien sate on this very grass, I turned my present thought* 
into vjrse : ’tis a wish which I will repeat to you; 

I iu these flowery meads, &c. 

When I had ended this composure, I left this place. 

* Wajlwti Angler. 

Discourses on such occasions are seldom the flnpjuetiG'iSs of 
Jci&ure, and should be read with those favourable allowances 
that are made to hasty composures. ' Atlerbury. 

In thQ composures of men, remember you are a man as well 
as they; and it is notstheir reason, but your own, that is given 
to guide you. Walts an the Mmd. 
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7. Sedatencss; calmness; tranquillity. 

To whom I he virgin majesty of Eve, 

As one who loves ami some unkinilncss meets. 

With sweet austere composure thus rcnly’d. Milton, P.L. 

The calmest and screncst hours of life, when the passions of 
nature are all silent, and the mind enjoys its most perfect 
composure. 

8 . Agreement; composition} settlement of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the fairest hopes of an happy 

composure. Xing Charles. 

Vanguard !' to right and left the front unfold, 

That all ina> see, who hate us, how we seek 

Peace and composure. Milton , P. L. 

Things were not brought to an extremity: there seems yet 
to be room left for a composure ; hereafter there may be only 
f for pity. Dnjilen. 

COM DOTATION, n.s. [compolatio, Lat.] The 
act of drinking or tippling together. 

Bv desiring a secrecy to words spoke under the rose, we only 
menu in society com potation, from the ancient custom of sym- 
nosiuck meetings'to wear chaplets of roses about their heads. 

1 ' Brown, Vulg.Err. 

If thou wilt prolong 

Dire compntation, forthwith reason quits 
Her empire to contusion and misrule, 

And vain debates; then twenty ttmgues at once 
Conspire in senseless jargon; nonght is heard 
But din-and various clamour, and mad rant. Philips. 

Ci/ mpotato ii.^ w* s* [from the l-iit* coiupoto,~\ One 
who drinks together with another. 

1 shall yet think it a diminution to my happiness, to miss of 
half our companions and com potato^ of syllabub, Stc. 

Pope, Jjell, to Mr. A rttghi. 

To COMPO'CND.-j' v. a. [ rompono , Latin.] 
j. To mingle many ingredients together in one mass. 

Only com pound me with forgotten dust. 

Shakspearc, K. Hen. II. P. II. 

2. To form by uniting various parts. 

Whosoever compoundeth any like it, shall be cut oft. 

‘ , ‘ Exodus, xxx. 

It wili he difficult te evince, tint nature does not make de¬ 
compounded bodies; 1 mean, mingle together such bodies as 
are already compounded of elementary, or rather <>t simple 
pnf , St Boyle, Sceptical Chymist. 

The ideas, being each hut one singleperception, are easier got 
than the more complex ones; and therefore tire not liable to 
the uncertainty which attends those compounded ones. Lode. 
q. To mingle in different positions; to combine: 

We cannot have a single image that did not enter through 
the si-lit; hut we have the power of altering and compounding 
those images into all the varieties ot picture. Addison, Sped. 

4. [In graumjav.] To form one word front two or 

more words. , . . , 

Where it and Tigris embrace each other under th^city ot 
ftiMiuin there do they agree of a joint and compounded name, 
unit are. railed Pan-Thru. Ralegh, Hid. of the World 

e. To compose by being united. 

Who’d be so mock’d with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendship . J 
To have his pomp, and all what state compounds, 

But only painted, like his Garnish’d friends. Shakspearc, Tim. 

6 . To adjust n difference by some recession from the 
ritrour of claims. 

I would to God all strifes were well compounded. 

Shakspearc. 

If there be any discord or 'suits between any of the. family, 
they arc compounded and appeased. Bacon, Ncw\Atlantis. 

7. To discharge a debt by paying only part. 

Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound V Jiay. 
To Compound. v.n. ' „ 

1. To come to terms of agreement by abating some¬ 
thing of the first demand. It has for before die 

thing accepted or remitted. 

They were, at last, glad to compound for his-bale corainit- 
imeotlo thei:«Wer. Clarendon. 
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Pray but for half the virtues of his wife; 

' Compolmdfor ull the rest with longer life. Dry den. 

2. To thrgain in the lump. 

Herd’s a fellow i will help you to-morrow: compound with 
him by’the year. Shakspearc, Meat, for Mens, 

y To come to terms by granting something on each side. 
Cornwall compounded xo furnish ten oxeu after Michaelmas 
for thirty pounds.” Came, Sure, if Cornwall. 

Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound 

Before thy most assuroJ overthrow 'i Shakspearc, Hen. V. 

Made all the royal stars recant, 

Compound and take the covenant. Hudibras. 

But useless all, when he, despairing, found 
. Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryden, Juv. 
Paracelsus and his adinirvrs have compounded with the Ca- 
Icnists, and brought a mixed use of chymical medicines into 
the present practice. Temple, 

4. To determine. This is not in use. 

We here deliver, 

Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 

Together with the seal o’ the benate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakspearc, Coriol. 

Co'aipound. ndj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed out ol’many ingredients; not simple. 

The ancient eiectrum had in it a fifth of silver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fitior most uses as gold. Bacon. 

Compound substances are maal up of two or more simple 
substances. _ Watts, Logick. 

2. [In grammar.] Composed of two or more words ; 
not simple. 

Those who are his greatest admirers, seem pleased with them 
as beauties; I speak of his compound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Firmer, in botany, is 
such its consists of many little flowers, concurring 
together to make up one whole one; each of which 
has its style anil stamina, and adhering seed, and 
are all contained within one and the same calyx : 
such are the sunflower and dandelion. Harris. 

Co'mpound. 11. s. [from the verb.] The mass formed 
by the union of many ingredients. 

For present use or profit, tin's is the rule : consider the price 
of the two simple bodies: consider again the dignity of the. 
one above the other in use; then see if you can make a com¬ 
pound. that will save more in price thun it will lose in dignity 
of the use. Bacon, Vhylieol Rem. 

As man is a compound and mixture of flesh, as well us spirit. 

South, Scrm. 

Love, why do wc one passion call f 
When ’tis a compound of them all; 

Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet. 

In all their equipages meet _ Swift. 

CoMPo'uNDABi.K.'f- udj. [from compmmd.] Capable 
of being compounded. Shenvood. 

CoMPo'uxnEii.-j- n. s. [from To compound.'] 
x. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of 
agreement. 

They held it to be the best course to let him alone, yea, and 
be compounders of peace and amity between Sitncho and the 
barber. Shelton, J). Qnix. iv. 19. 

'Those softeners, sweetners, compounders, and expedient- 
mongers, who shake their heads so strongly. Swift. 

2. A minglcr; one who mixes bodies. 

3. An academicttl term for one who, having any 
estate or income for life of a certain value, pays 
extraordinary fees for the degree which he takes; 
and, according to the value, is either a grand or a 
petty compounder. 

To COMPREHEND.-f" v. a. Icomprehcndo, Lat.] 

1. To comprise; to include; to contain; to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre¬ 
hended in this saying, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
us thyself. 
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It would be ridiculous to grow old in the studr of every 
necessary thing, in an art which comprehend* so mitiy several 
parts. . bryden, Sufresnoy. 

3 . To contain the mind; to understand;Jto con¬ 
ceive. , 

The light shineth in darkness ^ and the darkness compre¬ 
hended it not. • , 'St.John, 1.5. 

Rome was not better by her Htfrace taught. 

Than we are here to comprehend his thought, * Waller. 

’Tis unjust, tMiit they who have not the least notion of 
beroirk writing, should therefore cohdemn the pleasure which 
others receive from it, because they cannot comprehend it. 

bryden. 

CompreheNsible. adj. [comprehensible , Fr. compre- 
hensibilis, Latin.] , 

1. Intelligible; attainable by the mind; conceivable 
by the understanding. 

The horizon sets the bounds between the enlightened and 
dark parts of things, between what jp and what is not com¬ 
prehensible by u». Locke. 

2 . Possible to be comprised. * 

Lest this part of knowledge should seem to any not com¬ 
prehensible by axiom, wc will set down some licadj of it. 

Paeon. 

CompreiieNsibleness.# ii. s. [from* comprehensible.] 
Capability of being understood. •* 

Which facility and 5 omprehensihlcnest must needs improve 
the usefulness of these expositions very considerably. 

More, Expos. 0/ the Seven Churches, Pref. 

Comprehf/nkibi.y.'J' adv. [from comprehensible.'] 
With great power of signification or understand¬ 
ing ; significantly f with great extent of sense. 
Tillotson seems to have used comprehensibly for 
comprehensively. 

The words wisdom and righteousness are commonly used 
very comprehensibly, so as to signify all religion and virtue. 

Tillotson. 

Comprehension, n. s. [comprehcnsio, Latin.] 

1. The act or quality of comprising or, containing; ’ 
inclusion. 

In the Old Testament there is a close comprehension of the 
New, in the New an open discovery of the Old. Hooker. 

The comprehension of an idea regards all essential modes and 
properjics of it; so body, in its comprehension, takes in solidity, 
figure, quantity, mobility. ’ Watts, Logivh. 

2 . Summary ; epitome ; compendium ; abstract; 
abridgement in which much is comprised. 

If we would draw a short abstract of human happiness, 
bring together all the various ingredients of it, and digest 
them into one prescription, we must at last fix on this wise 
and religious aphorism in my text, as the sum and comprehen¬ 
sion of all. _ _ Hagers. 

3. Knowledge; capacity; power of theInind to admit 
and contain many ideas at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, and edm- 
prehension of all things, within the compass of an human un¬ 
derstanding. bryden. 

4. [In rlietorick.] A trope or figure, by which the 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part 
for the whole, or a definite number for an indefinite. 

Harris. 

Comprehensive, adj. [from comprehend.] 

1, Having the power to comprehend or understand 
many things at once. 

He must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive 
nature, because lie has taken into the compass of his Cauter-t 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole ' 
English nation in his age; not a single character has escaped 
him. . bryden. Fab. Pref. 

His hand unstain’d, his nneorrnptcd heart. 

His comprehensive head ; all int’rests weigh’d, 

All Europe sav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. Pope, Epist. 
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2. Having the quality of comprising much; compen¬ 
dious ; extensive. 

Notliffusive, so comprehensive, so catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time i#thc opportunity of auy other virtue, that 
time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat's Semi. 

Comprehensively, adv. [from comprehensive.] In a 
comprehensive manner. • 

Comprehensiveness.-^* ». s. [from comprehensive.] 

1. The quality of including much in a lew words or 
narrow compass. 

Compare the beauty and comprehensiveness of legends on 
ancient coins. Addisvn t nn Anc, Medals* 

2 . The power of understanding all tilings. 

In regard of the universality and comprehensiveness of Cod’* 
will, the school-divines for our better understanding have dis¬ 
tinguished Jt into divers kinjs* as, his will antecedent and 
consequent; his will of sign; and his will of good pleasure. 

Shelford’s Learned biseourses, p. 188. 

Comprehe'nsor.* it. s. [i.at. conlpreheiisus.] One 
who has attained knowledge. , 

Thou that wert guided by their example, be likewise heart¬ 
ened by their success; thou art yet a traveller, they [the saints 
in heaven] comprehensors V thou art panting towards that 
rest), which they must happily- enjoy. 

Bp. Hull, Soul’s farcied 1 , to Earth. 

Comprekbyte'bial.* adj. [frqpi con and presby- 
terial. See PuEsiVi'F.rtiAL.] , Relating to the pres- 
byterian form of ecclesiastical ministration. 

He — has his coequal and rompnsbytenrU power to ordain 
ministers and deacons by publick prayer. ■ 

Milton, of lief, in Eng. B. t. 

To COMPRE'SS.-f* p. a. [ctmjrrcssnt, Latin.] 

1. To force into a narrower compass; to squeeze 
together. 

The air in a valley is more compressed, than that on the top 
of a mountain. Adams. 

2. To embrace. * 

Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty blest. 

And in bis cave the yielding nymph comprat. Pope, Odyss. 

There was in the island of lo a young girl compressed by a 
genius, who delighted to associate with the muses. Pope. 

Compre'ss. 11. s. [from the verb.] Bolsters of linen,” 

’ by which surgeons suit their bandages for any par¬ 
ticular part or purpose. (jjtiiiry. 

I applied an iuterripicnl about the ankle ami upper part of 
the foot, and by compress and bandage dressed it up. 

Wiseman. 

Compressibility, n. s. [from compressible.] The 
quality of being compressible; the quality of 
admitting lo be brought by force into a narrower 

1 compass; as air may be compressed, but water ran 
by no violence l*>e reduced to less space than it 
natundly occupies. 

Compresm'bi.e. adj. [from compress.] Capable of 
being forced into a narrower compass; yielding to 
pressure, so as that one part is brought nearer to 
another. , 

There being spiral particles, accounts for the elasticity of 
air: there being spherical psytidcs, which givc»»frec passage 
to any heterogeneous matter, accounts for air's being come 
prrssis/r. Cheyne, PAW. Prin. 

CoMPUEssi'ni.KNEss. it. s. [from compressible.] Capa¬ 
bility of being pressed close, , Diet. 

Compression, it's, [comprcssio, Latin.] The act 
t>f bringing the parts of any body more near to 
each other by violence; the quality of admitting 
such ail dibi t of foyce as may compel the body com- 
* pressed into a narrower space. 
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Whensoever a solid body is pressed, there is an inward 
tumult in the parts, seeking to,deliver themselves from the 
rompression ; and this is the cause of all violent motion. 

Bacon, At it. Hitt. 

The powder in shot, being dilated- into such a flame as 
endurctn not compression, moveth in round, the flatne being 
in the nature of a liquid body, sometimes recoiling. 

Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Tears are the effects of the compression of the moisture of 
the brain, upon dilatation of the spirits. Baron, Nat. Hist. 

_ Merry Michael the Cornish poet piped this upon his oaten 
pipe for inerrj England, but with a mocking eomprctsiou tor 
Normandy. Camden't Remains. 

He that shall find out an hypothesis, by which water may 
be so rare, and yet not be capable of compression by force, 
may doubtless, by the same hypothesis, make gold and water, 
and all other bodies, as much rarer us lie pleases; so that light 
may find a ready passage through transparent substances. 

1 Newton. 

CoMrnE'sMvi:.# adj. [from compress.'] Having the 

power to compress. 

This pitcher also bath hs ear, which is usually called, 
Anri, iilii t'.irdis; which (notwithstanding its name, as if it 
most properly appertained to the heart,) yet we must know 
doth rather belong to the vein, and is indeed a part thereof, 
and not only a part, lmt die orineipal ami primary part 
thereof, from whence all other parts and branches do arise, 
as from their original; and whereimto all the blood of the 
body In the t .impressive motion of the veins, doth naturally 
tend, as to its ultimate bold. 

Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 236. 
CoMritt'ssritE. w. s. [from compress.] The act or 
force of one body pressing against another. 

We tried whether beat would, notwithstanding so forcible 
a com pressure, dilate it. Hoyle, Spring of the Air. 

Co'mpkiest.# n. s. [from con and priest.] A fellow- 
priest. 

What will be then praise them for? not for any thing doing, 
but for deferring lo do, for deferring to chastise his lewd and 
insolent compnests. Aldton, A/ml. for Smectymnuus. 

To Compui'nt. v. n. r edmpri ipcrc, Latin.] 'I’o print 
together; it is commonly taken, in law, for the de¬ 
ceitful printing of another’s copy or book, to the 
prejudice of the rightful proprietor. 

Philips's World of Words. 
CoMpiti'sAL. n. s. [from comprise.'] The inclusion, 
the comprehending of things. 

Slandering is a complication, a eomprisaj and sain of all 
wickedness. Burrow, Serin, i. 154. 

To COMPULSE, v.a. [ com/n'cndre, rout/iris, French.] 
To contain; to comprehend; to include. > 

Necessity of shortness causeth men to cut off impertinent 
discourses, and to comprise much matter in few words* 

Hooker, v. $ 32. 

Do they not, undo? doctrine, comprehend the same that we 
intend by matters of faith? Do not they, under discipline, 
comprise the regimen of the church. Hooker, iii. § 3. 

’Tis the polluted love that multiplies; 

But friendship docs two souls in one comprise. Roscommon. 

lo COW PROBATE.* v. v. [Lat comproho.} To 
agree with ; to concur in testimony. 

For as well that sentence, as all other before rehearsed, do 
comprobate-mth Holye Scripture, that God is the fountainc of 
sapience. - , Sir T. Elyot Goo. fob 199. 

CoMJ»noBA / TiON.-f“ n. s. [campfobo, Latin.] (Proof; 
attestation. > 

That is only esteemed a legal testimony which receives com- 
probalum from the mouths of at least two witnesses. Brown. 

To whom the carl of Pembrooke .mbosomes the whole 
design, and presses his comprobation ta it. 

Sir G. Buck, Hist, of K. Rick. III. p.*fs9. 

COMPROMISE. n. s. [old Fr. comproipis Lat. 
compromissum .] * 
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1. Compromise is a mutual promise of two or more 

partief at difference, to refer the ending of their 
controversies to the arbitrament or equity of one or 
more arbitrator 1 ! Camel. 

Either the parties are persuaded by friends, or by their 
lawyers, to put the matter in comprymisc. 

Knight's Tryall of Truth, (1580,) fol. 30. 

2. A compact, or bargain, in which some concessions 
are made on each side. 

Wars have not wasted it; for warr’d he bath not; 

But basely yielded, upon compromise. 

That which his ancestors atchiev’d with blows. 

Shaktpeare, Rich. II, 

To Co'jii'noMist'.'J'- v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound; to adjust a compact by mutual 
concessions: as, they compromised the affair at a 
middle rptc. 

Perhaps it may be no great difficulty to compromise the dis¬ 
pute. Shenstone. 

2. In SRukspeare it, means, unusually, to accord; to 
agree. 

Labainand himself were compromis'd, 

That all the yearlings, which were streak’d and pied, 

Should fall as ^Jacob’s hire. Shaktpeare, March, of Venice. 

To Co'm promise.* v. n. To agree; to accord. 

Any one may be convinced, that no formed church in the 
Christian world is more truly protcstnnl than is the church of 
England; nor any which (all things compared) less com- 
■p •omiscih w;itli Home. 

Palter, Modcrat. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 458. 

Co'mpromiser.* tt. s. [from compromise.'] He who 
makes concession. 

Comphom 1 ssq'r 1 AL.'j"' adj. [old Fr. compromissaire.} 
Relating to a compromise. 

To Co'm 1*110 wit.* v. a. [Lat. compromillo. This is 
our old word for compromise. “ To compromif, 
or put unto compromise.” Sherwood. It has been 
of late revived, especially by American writers.] 
I’o pledge; to promise. 

Campromytting themselves in the. name of all their countrev, 
to abide and performe all such sentence and awarde, us should 
by him be given. Sir T. Efyot, Guv* fol. 15 1. 

Comprovj'nciai.. it. s. [from con and provincial.'} 
Belonging to the same province. 

At the consecration of an urclibishop, all his eomprovincia/s 
ought to give their attendance. Ayliffe’s Parer gun. 

COMPT. n. s. {cample, Fr. computus , Lat.] Account; 
computation; reckoning. 

r Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt. 

To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 

Etill to return your own. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

To Comet, v. a. {compter, French.] To compute; 
to number. We now use To Count, which see. 

COMPT.* adj. [Lat. compt us, Fr. coint.} Neat; 
spruce; and figuratively, dressed. 

A neat, spruce, compt fellow; [mondinct.] Colgrave. 

Leaving the surface rough, rather than too compt and 
exquisitely trimmed. Evelyn. 

Co'mptiule. adj. [from compt.} Accountable; respon¬ 
sible ; ready to give account; subject; submissive. 
Good lieauties, let ine sustain- no scorn ; I am very complibh 
> even to the least sinister usage. Shaktpeare, Tu>. Night. 

* Co'mptLy.* adv. [from compt.} Neatly; sprucely. 

Sherwood. 

Co'mptness.# n. s. [from compt.} Neatness. 

Sherwood. 
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To COMPTRO'L.'J' v. a. [This word is written by . 
some authors, who did not attend to the etymology, 
for control; and some of its derivatives arc written 
in the same manner, l)r. JohustJh says. But when 
used as the title of a person in office, the assertion 
may be doubted. A leaiYted friend informs me, 
that a charter of James *V. 1538. is witnessed 
“ compotorwn «>ostroruin rottdalore?’ J* To control; 
to overrule;*to oppose. , 

Comptroller. n. s. [from cmptroll .] Director; 
supervisor; superiour intendent; governour. 

This night he makes a supper, ami a great one, 

To many lords and ladies : 

I was spoke to, with Sir HcnPy Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. Shaksjieare, lien. VIIT. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out such 
a similitude in some kind of baboons. • Temple. 

My fates permit me not from heime to fly; 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the sky. Dryden, JEn. 

Comptii o'lle asm i*. n. s. [from comptroller.] Super¬ 
intendence. 

The gajle for stannery-causcs, is annexed to i\\&comptroller- 
ship. t’urcw, Sure, of Conan. 

CompuLsative.# adj. [from crmpulsqlori/.] Conl- 
pelling; forcing; constraining. 

CompuLsatively. •adv. [from ctmjn/lsalmy.] With 
force; by constraint. Clarissa. 

CompuLsatory. adj. [from cowpnlsor , Latin.] Having 
the force of compelling; coactivc. 

U'hjeh is no other 

But to recover from us by strong hand. 

And terms campnlsatary, those ’foresaid lauds 

So hv lus father last. Slmkspcarc, Hamlet. 

COMPU LSION. ?i. s. [compukio, Latin.] 

1. The act of compelling to something; force; violence 
of the agent 

If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no 
man a reason on compulsion. Shakspcnpc. Hen. IV. IM.’ 

Thoughts, whither have ye loci me ! witli that sweet 
Compulsion thus transported. Milton , /'. I.. 

Swell sweet compnlsiin doth in musick he. 

To lull the daughters of necessity. Milton, Arcades. 

2 . Thy stale of being compelled; violence suffered. 

Compulsion is in an agent capable oV volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the pre¬ 
ference of his mind. Locke. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 

With what compulse n and laborious (light 

We sunk thus low ? Milton , 1\ I.. 

This faculty is free from compulsion, and so spontaneous, and 
free from determination by the particular object. lluh . 

Possibly there were others who assisted Harold, partly out of 
fear and compulsion. lla& on Common Law. 

CoMruLsivE.*f* adj. 1 from compulser, Fr. computsns, 
Latin.] Having the power to compel; forcible! 

For poison, I infus’d nicer opium; 

Holding compulsivi perjury less sin 

Than such a loathed murder would have bin. 

lieamn. and FI. Four Plays i.i One. 

And in all wise apprehensions the persuasive power in man 
to win others to goodness by instruction is greater, and more 
divine, than the compulsive power to restrain men from being 
evil by terrour of the law. Milton, Animad. ltif. lief. 

The Danube, vast and deep. 

Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink, 

Urg’d by compulsive arms, soon as they reach’d. 

New terror chill'd their veins. Phillips. 

The clergy would be gM to recover their dues by a imvjp 
short and compulsive method. • Swift. 

Compulsively. adv. [from compulsive.] By force; 
by violence. 

To forbid divorce compulsively, is not only against nature, 
but against law. Milton, Duct, and Diteip. of Divorce. • 
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Compu'lsiveness. n.s. [from compulsive .] Force; 

compulsion. • 

CompuLsorily. adv. [from comptthortj.] In a com¬ 
pulsory or forcible manner; by force; by violence. 

To say that the better deserver hath such right to govern, 
as he may cothpuhorily bring under the less worthy, is idle. 

Bapoa. 

CompuLsory. adj. [ comjndst/ne , French.] Having 
the power of necessitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think, that actions, proceeding from 
fear, are properly compulsory actions; which, in truth, are not. 
only voluntary, hut free actions; neither compcll-vl, nor so 
much as physically necessitated. lip. Jlrmuhnll n/ioinsl lMhei. 

Kindly it wotTld be taken to comply with a patent, although 
not compulsory. Swift. 

COM PU'NCTION. 71. s. [amipond ion, Fr. from 

pungo pifiuium, to prick* Latin.] 

x. The power of pricking; stimulation; irritation. 

This is that acid and pierejng spirit,,which, with such ac¬ 
tivity and compunction, invudeth the brains und nostrils of those 
that receive it. , Brown, Vuiy. Err. 

2 . The slate of being pricked by the conscience; re¬ 
pentance; contrition. • 

lie acknowledged his disloyalty to the king, with expressions 
of £reut compunction. Clarendon. 

Comim/nctious. adj. [from (umpumtion.] Repentant; 
sorrowful; tender. • 

Stop up tli’ access tmd passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose. Shukspcarc, Macbeth. 

Compu'nctivk. adj. [from compunction.'] Causing 
remorse. 

Comim/pil.# n.s. [from con and pupil.] A fellow- 
pupil ; lie who prosecutes his studies with another. 

Donne, and his sometime com ftp pH in Cambridge that 
married him, namely, Samuel Btook. Walton, Life of Donne. 

COMF 1 ; UGATioV. 11. st [comjuogatio, I .at.] The 
practice of justifying any man's veracity by the testi¬ 
mony of another. 

Compiiu.a'tor.'J* v. s. [ Latin.] One who bears his 
testimony to the credibility of another. 

If the t.uly l’auhi’s memory wanted a compnrgalour, I would 
he one myself; it being improbable that those her eyes would 
burn with lust, which were constantly drowned with tear,. 

Fuller’s llo/y Stair, p. t6. 

Lord liussel defended himself by many coiiipurgntors, who 
spoke very fully of his great worth. 

, Burnet, Hist, af hit Own Time, l68j. 

To make his innocence anil his virtue his compurgators, and 
not .to fight, but live down, the calumniator. 

South, Serin, vi. 97. 

, The nett quarry, or eluilk-pit, will give abundant attesta¬ 
tion : these are so Obvious, that I noctl not lnt far to seek lor a 
compurgator. Woodward, Sat. Ill'll. 

Cowcr'i Aiii.i:. adj. [from compute.] Capable of being 
numbered or computed. 

If, instead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-four 
millions, as those twenty-four millions are a finite number; so 
would all combinations thereof be finite, though not easily 
computable by artthmetick. Hair, Orjg. of Mankind. 

To COM PUTATF..* a. [Lat. c Mtjmlo. This 
shcpld seem to be die regular verb, from which com- 
putation is formed.] To account; to reckon. 

Cockeram. 

Computation, n. s. [from ampule.] 

1. The act of reckoning; calculation. 

, My princely father 

Then, by just compulation of tne time. 

Found that the issue was not his. Shakspeare, Etch. Ill■ 

2. The sum collected or settled by calculation. 
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We pass for women of fifty: many additional years arc 
thrown into female competitions of tins nature. 

Addison, Guardian. 

To COMPU'TE. v. a. [computo, Latin.] To reckon; 
to calculate; to number; to count. 

Compute how much water would be requisite to lay the 
earth un ler water. Burnet, Theory oj the Earth. 

Where the)- did compute bj’ weeks, jet stdl the year win 
measured by months. Holder on Time. 

ALs! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn undev’ning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale sVat blends their glory w ith their shame. Pope. 

Compi/te. n. s. [computus, Lat.J Computation; cal¬ 
culation. 

Though there were a fatality ill this year, j et divers were 
out in their aeeoimt, ulierriitg several wavs from the true and 
just computes and calling that one year which perhaps might he 
another. Brown, I'idg. Err. 

Compu'tku. ?i.s. [from 'compute.'] Reckoner; ac¬ 
count nut ; calculator. 

The kalemlars of these computers, and the accounts of these 
days, are different. Blown, Vtdg. Err. 

I have known some such ill gjnipntcrs, as to imagine flic 
mauj millions in stocks so much real wealth. ,SVi//. 

Co'mputist. ?i. s. [ com/m/isle , Ft*.] Calculator; one 
skilled in the art of numbers or computation. 

The treasurer was a wise man, and a strict rompiilist. Wotton. 

Wf conceive we have a year in three hundred and sixty-live 
days exact: computiiU tell us, that we escape six hours. 

Brown. 

Co'MHADE.'f- n. s. [ cameradc, Fr. ramcrata , Ital. 
from camera, a chamber, one that lodges in the 
same chamber, cjni contuberniofruilur. Formerly 
written by us cameradc ; as in Sir T. Herbert’s 
Travels, p. (49. The accent on this word was for¬ 
merly on either syllable. In the examples, that 
from Shakspearc presents it on the first; that from 
Milton, on the last.] 

I. One who dwells in the same bouse or chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chnse 
To be a comrade with the wolf und owl. Shakxpenrc, K.Lcnr. 

1 . A companion ; a partner in any labour or danger. 1 

He permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d send thee 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves and asses, thy comrades. 

As good for nothing else. Mi/lon, S. . 1 . 

A footman, being newly married, desired his comrade to tell 
him freely what the town said of it. t Swift. 

Co'mhouue.# n. s. [from con and rogue. A fellow- 
rogue; an associate in villainy. < 

Here will be a masque, and shall be a masque, when you and 
the rest of your comrogues shall sit disguis’d in the stocks. 

B. Jonion, J lasques. 

You may seek them 

In Bridewell, or the hole; here are none of your comrogues. 

Massinger, (.'it. Madam . 

CON.'f" A Latin inseparable preposition, which, at the 
beginning\>f words, signifies union or association: 
as concourse, a running*together; to convene, to 
come together. Dr. Johnson has omitted to notice, 
that con, in compound words, is by many writers 
converted into co. Tims some write cotmporary, 
where others use ccmtcmjiorart / ; cogenial, instead of 
congenial; and the like. Hie variations of spellings, 
howevev, arc now often noticed in words, which have 
been given without any attention to such, distinc¬ 
tion. 


CON 

Con. T (fabbreviated from contra , against, Lat.] A 
cant Hord tbr the negative side of a question; as 

the pros and cons. 

Wc iAaj enquire bud judge—what maybe said pro and con. 
> James on the Corrupt. o/tScript, (i 688,} p. 5*6. 

Of many knotty points.’hev spoke. 

An I pro .mil eon b- tur'ns.thcy took. Prior, Ainu. 

To ('ON.-f''r. a. [connan, Sax.,to know; as in 
Chaucer, “ Old wyjnen conrirn niochil thingethat 
is, Old women have much knowledge. “ To conns, 
or have connjiige, scio.” Prompt. Parv.] 

1. To know. 

Of muses, Hobinol, T comic no skill:— 

But pjpiug low in shade, of lowly grove, 

I play lo please mysclfe, all be it ill. Spenser, Shep. Cal, June. 
They say they con to heaven the high way. 

r Spenser, Ship. Cal, Sept. 

2 . To study; to commit to memory; to fix in the 
mind. 1 It is a \vprd now little in use, except in 
ludicrous language. 

Pretty,answers; have you not been acquainted with gold¬ 
smiths wives, and conn’d them out of rings. Shnkspeare. 

Here are your jiarts; and 1 am to intreat you to eon them by 
to-morrow nigVt. Shnkspeare, Mids. N, Dream. 

Our understanding cannot in this body arrive so clearly to 
the knowledge of God, and things invisible, as by orderly con¬ 
ning over the visible and infcrioiir creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written; and, having the other also written in 
tke paper, shew him that, alter he has conn’d the first, and re¬ 
quire it of him. Holder, Etcm. of Speech. 

The books of which I’m chiefly (bid. 

Are such as you have whilom conn’d. Prior. 

All this while John had conn’d over such a catalogue of hard 
words, as were enough to conjure up tiie dc'-il, ' Arbuthnot. 

3. To Con thanks an old expression for to thank. 
It is the same with sc avoir gre. 

I cou him no thanks for’t, in the nature he delivers it. 

Shakspearc. 

7 b CONCA'MERATE. V. a. [concamcro, Lat.] To 
arch over; to vault; to lay concave over. 

Of the upper beak, an inch and a half consisteth of one con- 
camcrnled bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the other. 

Grew, Museum. 

Conca mxiiaVton . *j~ n. s. [from con earner ate.'] Arch; 
vault. 

The insides of these hot-houses are divided into many cells 
ami concamcratious. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 164. 

What a romance is the story of those impossible concamcra- 
tions, and feigned rotations of solid orbs ? Glanville, Seeps. 

Gervusius Dorobernensis, in his account of the burning of 
Canterbury cathedral in the year 1174, says, that not only the 
beam-work wa l destroy cd, but the ceiling underneath if, or 
concameratioH called cailuin, being of wood, beautifully painted, 
was also consumed. iVarton, H. E. P. i. 303, 

To CONCA'TENATE.'f* v. a. [from catena, Lat. 
a chain, Dr. Johnson says; who also cites no ex¬ 
ample of this old English verb. Cotgrave and 
Sherwood write it to concatenate, and give the old 
Fr. concathmr.rJ] To link together; to unite in a 
successive order. 

Nature has concatenated our fortunes and affections together 
with indissoluble bands of mutual sympathy. 

Barrow, Scrm. ii. S. 2. 
Both can only be referable to that concatenated order of 
events, which cannot but be best. 

* Harris, Three Treatises, P. II. 

If CHapman affected the reputation of rendering line for 
line, the specious expedient of chasing a protracted measure 
which concatenated two lines together, undoubtedly favoured 
Ids usual propensity to periphrasis. 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, Hi. 444. 
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Concatenation.'}' n. s. [from concatenate, .and old, 
l'T. concathenation.~\ A series of links; anjuninter- 
rupted, unvariable succession. 

Seek the consonaucy and concatenation of truth. I 

* 11 . Jotison, Discoveries. 

In tills concatenation of causes, there is a progress ordinary 
from the first to the last. ■ * • • 

AIountagufApp. to ('res. (1625,) p. 104- 

Mcanes are not ,meanes, but in their concatenation, as they 
depend, and are/hainod together. Dunne, Devo. p. 497. 

His quickness or volubility proceeds partly from that con¬ 
catenation he useth among his syllables, by linking the syllable 
of the precedent word with the last of the following. 

Howell, Lett. iv. 19. 

The stoieks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation of 
causes, reaching even to the elicit acts of man’s will. 

South, Serin, ii. 262. 

Concava'tion. n. s. [from concave .] The act of 

making concave. * 

CO'NCAVE. adj {concavus, Latin.] , 

1. Hollow without angles; as, tha inner surface of an 

eggshell, the inner curve of an arch! opposed to 
convex, " 

These great fragments fulling hollow. Inclosed under their 
concave surface a great deal of air. 

Burnet, Theory of the Edith. 

2 . Hollow. • 

Have you not made an universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds , > 

Made in his concave shores ? Shah sped re, Julius Ctrsar. 

For his verity in lovoj I do think him as concave as a co¬ 
vered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. Shahsprare, Ax you like it. 

Co'ncavi:.* it. s. [from tlio adjective.] An hollow; 
it cavity. 

Ilis wit the most exuberant of all that ever entered the con- 
rare of this ear. It.-Ion. on. Entry Alan out of his Humour. 

At which the universal host sent up 
A shout, that tori: Hell’s concave. Milton, P.L. 

To Cu'nc we.-? V. a. [Tito old French language lias 
concave, hollowed, made concave. Cotgrave.j To 
make hollow. 

Into that western bay, concaved by vast mountains, western 
winds <yily can blow. Si ward's Lett. iv. 118. 

Co'ncaveness. it. s. [from concave.] Hollowness. 

Diet. 

CoNCA'vtTV.'}" it. s. [old Fr. concur]te.} Internal 

surface of a hollow spherical or spheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of white marble should not be 
coloured in tbeir concavity too black. II ct/on. 

Tbcv have taken the impresses of these shells with that ex¬ 
quisite* niceness, that 110 metal, when incite! mid east in a 
mould, can ever possibly represent the ^ roneavily of that 
mould with greater exactness than these Hints do the conca¬ 
vities of the shells, wherein they were moulded. 

Woodward, Xat. Hist. 

Concavo-concave, adj. Concave or hollow on both 
isidcs. , 

Concavo-convex, adj. [from concave and convert.] 
Concave one way, and convex the other. 

I procured another concavo-convex plate of glass, ground on 
both sides to the same sphere with the former plate. .Y< wlon. 

A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of a shell thnt be¬ 
longs to the entroclms. Woodward on Fossils. 

Co'NCAVous.'f'" adj. f concavus, Latin.] Concave; 
hollow without angles. 

This, as so much leaf-gold, drawn out to a very grt-al thin¬ 
ness, doth securely, tenderly, and universally wrap up, all 
those little hills and valleys, those convex ovcouravoux parts, 
that are within the compass of its own circumference. 

Smith's Portraiture of old Age, p. 221. 
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The conetivmts part of the liver was called 1 « 7 «;, i.e. be¬ 
longing to the family, because the signs observed there con- 
cerned themselves and their friends. 

s Potter, Antiq. of Greece, i. ch. 14. 

Co'ncavousey. adv. [from concavous.] With hol¬ 
lowness; in such a manner as discovers the internal 
surface of a hollow sphere. 

1 lie dolphin that carrietli Arion is eonvavouxty inverted, And 
hath its spine depressed. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

t onca'cse.# a. s. [from con and pause.] Joint 
cause. 

The power of all these he ascribes unto the Efficient, mak- » 
ing it in effect the only true cause of all the rest; 1. id all the 
rest to be rather as instruments unto it, than niwaitses with it. 

Fotherhy, Alhcuin. n, 22 7. 

To COXCF'AL. 7). a. [concclo, Latin.] To liide; 
to keep secret; not to tjivnlge; to cover; not to 
detect. , ♦ ' 

lie oft’ finds med’einc, who his grief imparts ; 

But double griefs afflict concealing heart,,. Spenser, F. Q. 

Come, Catchy, tlioit art sworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, , 

As closely to nmreal what we impart. 

, Shakspcarc, Kwhard III, 

Ulysses him,elf adds, lir,wns*the most eloquent mid the most 
silent of men: lie knew that a word spoke never wrought so 
liiiudi good as a word coincided. Broome. 

There is but one w ay I know of conversing safely with all 
men, that is, not by concealing wliat "c say or do, but by say¬ 
ing or doing nothing fjiat deserves [o be concealed. . Pope. 
Conck'ai.ahle. adj. [from conceal.] Capable of being 
concealed ; possible to be kept secret, or hid. 

Returning a he unto his Maker, and presuming to put off 
the searcher of hearts, he denied the omnisciency of God, 
whercimto there is nothing coneralah/c, Brown, Vulg. Err. 
Conck'ai.kdness. it. s. [from conceal.] The state of 
being concealed ; priracy ; obscurity. Dirt. 

Coxce'ai.eii.'I* n. s. [from conn at.] He that con¬ 
ceals any tiling. 

Tile lords made tliem-ehcs culpahje as concealers. 

Sir W.Mktov, (ih?.4,) Sup. to Cahala, p. ijy. 
The notice of treason, if too long smothered, draws the 
Concenter into danger. Bp. Halt, Cases of Conte. Add. 

They were to undergo the penalty of forgery; and the con¬ 
cealer of the crime was equally guilty. Clarendon. 

Conci/ai.inc..* it. s. [from the verb.] Abiding, or 
keeping close. Barret. 

All ingenuous eoneealings, or umrildings, of what is origi¬ 
nally or casually amiss, or seems so, in our bodies and outsides. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hands, p. i6j. 
Conce'avment. n. s. [from conceal.] 
t. The act of hiding; sec rosy. 

She never told her love; 

But let concent men!, like :i worm i’ the hud. 

Feed on her damask cheek. Shafytpcare, Twelfth X/ght. 

Me is a worthy gentleman, 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In strange cniicra/menls. Shakspcarc, lit a. IV. P. I. 

l'ew own such sentiments, yet this concealment derm s rather 
from the fear of man than of any Being above. Glunvdlv. 

2. The slate of being hid; privacy; delitescence. 

A person of great abilities is zealous for the good of man¬ 
kind, and as solicitous for the concealment sis the, performance 
of illustrious unions. Addisop, Freeholder. 

3. 1 Iiding place; retrput; fcovor; shelter. 

The.choice of this holy name, as the most effectual conceal¬ 
ment of ,1 wicked deign, supposes mankind satisfied that no¬ 
thing but what is jest is directed by the principles of it- 

» Rogers. 

Tlx cleft tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a few; 

1 heir food its insects, and its moss their ns sts. Thomson. 

To CONCF/DF. v. a. {comedo, Latin.] To yield; 

• to admit; to grant} to let pass undisputed. 
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By expurgatory animadversions we might strike our great I 
numbers of hidden qualities ; and having once a conceded list 
we might with more safety attempt their reasons. Broum. 
This must not be conceded without limitation. t Boyle. 
To Conce'de.# p. w. To admit} to grant. 

We concede that self-love is the strongest and most natural 
love of man; and it is the greatest antagonist and enemy to the 
Jove of God. Hcivut, Serm. (1658,) p. 9.5. 

The atheist, if you concede to him that fortune may be an 
agent, cloth presume himself safe and invulnerable. Bentley. 

CONCEIT.-w. s. [ concept, French; conceptus. Latin.] 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in the mind. 

Here the very shepherds have their fancies lifted to so high 

concci/!, ns the learned of other nations are content both to 
borrow their names and imitate their cunning. Sidney. 

Impossible it was, that ever their will should change or in¬ 
cline to remit any part of their duty, without some object 
having force to avert their cental from God. Hooker, b. i. 

His grace looks chcarfnlly <md smooth this morning: 

There’s some conceit, or other, likes him well. 

When that he bids good-morrow with such spirit. Shakspcare. 

In laughing thefe ever prdeedeth a conceit of somewhat ridi¬ 
culous, and therefore it is proper to man. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

2. Understanding; readiness of apprehension. 

How often, alas! did her eyes say unto me, that they loved? 
and yet, I not looking for shell ,a matter, 1‘uul not uty conceit 
open to understand them. Sidney. 

The first kind of things appointed by laws humanly con- 
taineth' whatsoever is good or evil, is notwithstanding more 
secret than that it cap be discerned by every man’s present con¬ 
ceit, without some deeper discourse ajid judgment. Jlookrr. 

I shall be found of a quick conceit 111 judgment, and shall lie 
admired. MW. viii. 11. 

3. Opinion; generally in a sense of contempt; fancy; 
imagination; fantastical notion. 

1 know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when file itself 

Yields to the theft. Shakspcare, King Lear. 

Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all easily with 
it, when yet above cbinmon sense. Locke. 

Matbranche ha: an odd conceit. 

As ever enter’d Frenchmans pate. Prior. 

. Opinion in a neutral sense.'' 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Proe. xxvi. n. 

I shall not fail t’ approve the fair conceit, 

1 The king hath of you. Shnksprnrc, Henry VIIT. 

5. Pleasant fancy; gaiety of imagination; acuteness. 

His wit is as thick as Tewksbury mustard : there is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. 

Shakspcare, Henry IV. P. II. 
While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 
the head to go off with a conceit. L' Estrange. 

6 . Sentiment; striking thought. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine. 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line. * Pope. 

7. Fondness; favourable opinion; opinionative pride. 

Since by a little studying in learning, and great conceit of 
himself, he has lost his religion; may lie find it again by harder 
study under humbler truth. Bentley. 

8. Out of Conceit with. No longer fond of. 

Not that 1 dare assume to myself to have put him out of con¬ 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of the fantasticalness of 
it, * Tillotson, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit with this moving 
manner, is the frequent disappointment. Swift. 

To CoNcfc'h. v. a. [from, the noun.] To conceive ; 
to imagine; to think; to believe. [ 

One of two bad ways you must conceit me, , 

Either a coward, or 9 flatterer, Shaktpeure, Julius Ctesar. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a cause 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the subject. Bacon. 

He concetti himself to be struck at, when he is not so much 
SI thought of. I'Etlrfnge. 

The strong, by conceiting themselves weak, are thereby ren¬ 
dered as unactive, and consequently as useless, a&if they really 
WUC to. ' South, Serm., 
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doNCE'iTED. particip. adj. [from conceit .] 

1. Endowed with fancy. 

lie was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, active of 
body, pjeasantly conceited, and sharp of wit. Knollet. 

2. Proud; fond of himself; opinjpnativc; affected; 

' fantastical. 

There is .another extreme in obscure writers, which some 
empty conceited heads arc apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words, and u want of sense. jetton on the Classicks. 

If you think me too conceited. 

Or to passion quickly heated. Swift. 

Whut you write of me, would make me more conceited than 
what I scribbled myself. Pope. 

3. With o/'before the object of conceit. 

livery man is building a several way, impotently conceited of 
his own model and bis own materials. Drydcn. 

If we consider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians 
were, how conceited of their own wit, science, and politeness. 

, Bentley. 

Conck'itedly. adty [from conceited .] Fancifully; 

whimsically. 

Conceitedly dress hfr, and be assign’d 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel; 

Make luy; for love fit fuel. Donne, Poems, p. ity. 

CoNCE'iTEDNKss.*f” «. s. [from conceited.'] Pride; 

opionntivepess; fondness of himself. 

There is notorious testimony of Aristotle’s pride, cvnccitcd- 
ness, and unthankfulncss towards Plato. 

More, Note/ upon Psych. p.3jy. 

When ‘men think none worthy esteem, but such as claim 
under their own pretences, partiality and conccitrdness makes 
them give the pre-eminence. Cottier on Pride. 

Who can deal with an Ignoramus, that is warut by his in¬ 
clination, fixt there by his concritrdftrss, jealous ol all contrary 
instruction, and uncapablc of seeing the force of it ? 

Bentley, Phil. Lips. $ xv. 

Conce'itless. adj. [from conceit.] Stupid; without 
thought; dull of apprehension. 

Think’bt thou, I aui so shallow, so ennceitless. 

To be seduced by thy flattery. Shakspcare, Two dent, of Per. 

Conceivable, adj. [from conceive.] 

1. That may be imagined or thought. 

If it were possible to contrive an invention, whereby any 
coneeirahtc weight maybe moved by any conceivable power with 
the same quickness, without other instrument, the works of 
nature would be too much subjected to art. Wttkins. 

2. That may be understood or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air in the Northern climes, 
is as conceivable as this strange union. GlanvUtc’s Scejias. 

It is not rnnrcinabtr that it should be indued that very per¬ 
son, whose shape and voice it assumed. Atterbury, Serm. 

Conce'i v ableness. n. s. [from conceivable.] The 
quality of being conceivable. Diet. 

Conce'i vAin,Y.'j~ adv. [from conceivable.] In a con¬ 
ceivable or intelligible manner. 

The first thing God did, or possibly and conceivably could 
“do, was to determine to communicate Himself; and did so 
accordingly. Mount agu, App. to Cues. p. 6 l. 

To CONCEIVE, n. a. [concevoir, Fr. concipcre , 
.Lat.] 

t. To admit into the womb; to form in the womb. 

I was sliupcn in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me. Psalm li. 5. 

2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpose against you. 

Jer. xlix. 30. 

This man conceived the duke’s death; but what was die 
motive of that felonious conception is in the clouds. Wotton. 

‘ 3. To comprehend; to understand: as, he conceives 
the Whole system. 

This kiss, if it durst apeak, 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air: 

Conceive, and five thee well, Shakspeare, K. Lear, 
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/]. To think; to be of opinion. t 

If you compare my gentlemen with Sir John, (you will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the same climate. 

I . Swift. 

To Conce'ive. v .«. , 

I. To think; to have an idea yf. 

The griev’d commons * . • 

Hardly conceive of me: let it he nois’d. 

That, through our intercession, this revokcinent 

And pardon eoimfs. S/iakspcarc, Hen. VIII. 

O what avails me now that hortouf high 
To have conceived of God, or that salute. 

Hail highly favour’d, among women blest! Milton, P. R. 

Conceive of things clearly and distinctly in their own natures; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts; conceive of 
tilings comprehensively in all ftcir properties and relations; 
conceive of things extensively in all their kinds; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. Watts, Logic/:. 

a. To become pregnant. • 

The flocks should conceive when thqy came to drink. 

(sen. xxx. 39. , 

The beauteous maid, whom he belief, possess’d : ' 

Conceiving as she slept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. , Addison. 
Conce'iveh. n. s. [from conceive.] One that under¬ 
stands or apprehends. * • 

Though hereof prudent sunbols and piofts allegories he 
made by wiser ronceivers, yet common heads wilt fly unto su- 
jierstttious applications'! Hnncn, Vntg. lice. 

Conceiving.* n. s. [from the verb.] Apprehen¬ 
sion ; understanding. , 

Cadwal 

Strikes life into my spegyh, and shews much more 
His own conceiving. Shakspeare, Cymbdinc. 

To Concf/leuratf..# v. a. [old Fr. concdebrer, Lat. 

coucclcbro,] To praise; to celebrate. Sherwood. 
CONCE'NT.'f' v. s. [ comrntus, Lat. con cento, Ital.] 

1. Concert of voices; harmony; yoncord of sound. 

It is to be considered, that whatsoever virtue is in numbers, 

for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be ascribed to , 
the ante-number than to the, entire numlier. • llticot1. 

Birds, winds, mid waters sing with sweet concent. 

Fairfax, 'l'ass. xviii. 19. 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung Wore the sapphire-colour’d throne 

To Him that sits thereon. Milton, Ode at a Solemn Mustek. 

2 . Consistency. 

Reasons borrowed from nature and the schoolmen as sub¬ 
servient mediums, carry a imisick and concent to that which 
God hath said in his word. Dr. Maine. 

*Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no merit, 
no intrinsick worth to accompany one state more than another. 

Attcrbnry. 

Conce'ntful.# adj. [from concent and full.] Com¬ 
pletely harmonious. \ 

Geometry, in giving unto every one his proper form and 
figure; ami inusiek, in joining them in so concentfiit an harmony, 
each of them with o»t! another. Potherb)/, At beam. p. 395. 

Concerted.* part. adj. [Lat. part, conccntus .] Made 
to agree with. 

Such inusiek is wise words with time concented. , 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. ii. 3 . 

To CONCE'NT ItATF,. v. a. [concentrer, Fr. from 
con and centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow 
compass; to drive towards the center: contrary to 
expand or dilate. , 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greatest 
strength, will coagulate the serum. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Concentra'tion. m. a. £from concentrate.'] Collec- • 
tion into a narrow space round the center!; com¬ 
pression into a narrow compass. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the light, 
must be shadowed in a circular manner. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
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To Conce'ntre. r>. n. [concatircr, Fr. from con and 
centrum, Lat.] To tend to one common centre; 
to h;!ve the same centre with something else. 

The bricks having first been formed in a circular mould, and 
then exit, before their burning, into four quarters or more, the 
sides alterwarfls join so closely, and the points concentre so 
exactly, that the pillars appear one intire piece. I Voittw. 

All these are like so many lineb draw 11 iroui several objects, 
that some way relate to him, and concentre in him. Hale. 

To Conce'ntre. v.a. To direct or coulract towards' 
one centre. , 

The hating a part less to animate, will serve to ivnccnlre 
the spirits, and make them more active in the rest 

Decay of Pidy .» 

In tlicc concentring all their precious beams 
Of sacred influence ! Milton, P. L. 

Conc e'nthical. 7 tuij. [consulriots, Lat.] Having 
Conce'ntiuck. 5 one common centre. 

If, as in water stirr’d, more circles be 
Produc’d by one, love such addftions take; 

Those, like so many spheres, but one heav’q make; 

For they are all concent rick unto thee. Donne, Poems, p. ay. 
Any substance, pitched steddy upon two points, ns on an 
axis, ami moving about on, tlmt axis, also describes a circle 
concentrick to the axis. Moron, Mcch. Kxcr. 

Ifthc crystalline humour had been cnnccntricat to ,the sde- 
rodes, the eye would not have admitted a whole hemisphere 
at one view. • Ray on the Creation. 

If a stone he throwji into stagnating water, the waves ex¬ 
cited thereby continue sonic tune to arise in the place where 
the stone fell into the water, and arc propagated from thence 
into concentrick circles upon the surface of the water to great 
distances. Feidon, Uj)t. 

The manner of its concretion is by concent rival rings, like 
those ol’an onion about the first kernel. Atbnthnol on Dirt. 

Circular revolutions in nmcentrirk orbs about the sun, or 
other central InhIv, could in no wise be attained without the 
power of the Divine arm. , Rent/cy, Serm. 7. 

Conce'ntiucai.i,y, or Conck'nthiokly.# adv. [from 
the adj.] In a manner directing to, or exhibiting, 
one common centre. 

Concf.'nti; at,.# adj. [from content.] Harmonious. 
Milton, full of these, l’latonirk ideas, has here a reference to 
this consummate or ronccnlnnl song of the ninth sphere, which * 
is undisturbed and pure, that is, uriallayed and perfect. 

• I Carton, Fates on Milton’s Poems. 

CoNC i: / i > TAt i.E.-f' 71. s. [old Fr. conccpluclc, from con- 
ccptandum, Lat.] That in which any thing is con¬ 
tained ; a vessel. 

There p at this day resident, in that'huge conceptival, water 
enough to effect such a deluge. Woodward, Fat. llist. Pnf 

ConceJptibi.f.. adj. [from concipio conceptum, Lat.] 
That may be conceived; intelligible: capable to be 
’ understood. • * 

Some of his attributes, and the manifestations thereof ire 
not only highly delectable to the intellective faculty, but are 
most suitable and easily ctmceptibte by us, because apparent in 
his works. Hale, Orig. of Alank. 

CONCE'PTION. it. s. [rmiccptio, Lat..] 

1. The act of conceiving, or growing quick with preg¬ 
nancy. ’ 

I will greatly multiply thy sorrow, and thy-sawplion; in 
sorrow thou shall bring forth children. Gen. iii. 16. 

Thy J>orrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception ; children thou shall bring 
In sorrow forth. Milton, P. L. 

2. The state of being conceived. 

Joy had the like conception in our eye*, * 

And at that instant, like a babe, sprung up. Shakspearc. 

Our own productions flatter us: it is impossible- not to be 
fond of them at the moment of their conception. 

‘ t Dry<tcn, Dufrcsnpy. 

•3. Notion; idea; image in the mind. 
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As conceptions arc the images or resemblances of things to 
the miml within itself, in the like manner arc words or names 
the marks, tokens, or resemblances of those cvnceptiqm to the 
minds of them whom we converse with. South, Serin. 

Consult the acotest poets and speakers, and they will confess 
that their quickest, most admired conceptions were such as darted 
into their minds, like sudden flashes of lightning, they knew 

-not how, nor whence; and not by any certain ronsequencc, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat¬ 
ters of ratiocination. South, Serin. 

To have right conceptions about them, we must bring our 
understandings to the inflexible natures and unalterable rela¬ 
tions of things, aud not endeavour to bring things to any pre¬ 
conceived notions of our own. Locke. 

4. Sentiments; purpose. « 

Thou but remember’st. me of my own conception. 1 have 
perceived a most faint neglect of late; which 1 have rather 
blamed as my own (talons,curiosity, than as a very pretence 
tuid purpose of iinkindnesg. «' Shakspcare, K.Lcar. 

Please your highness, note 
His danger* a-, conception in this point: 

Nor tri'null d by his wish toVour high person, 

11 is w ill is most malignant, and it stretches 

Beyond you to your friends. Shokspeare, Hen. VTII. 

5. Apprehension; knowledge. 

And as if beasts conceiv’d what reason were, 

And that conception should distinctly show 
They should the name of reasonable bear; 

For, without reason, none could reason know. Davies. 

6. Conceit; sentiment; pointed thought. 

lie is too flatulent sometimes, ami - mictimcx too dry; many 
times unequal, and almost always forced ; and, besides, is full 
of conceptions, [mints of epigram, and witticisms; all which are 
not only below the dignity uf heroic verse, but contrary to its 
nature. Dryden, Juv. Ded. 

Conce'ptious. adj. [covcrptum, Lat.] Apt to con¬ 
ceive ; fruitful ; pregnant. 

(’onimou mother, 

Kii'car thy fertile and cnnvrptt nwsnmli; 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. 

* Shakspcare, Timon. 

Conck'ptive. adj. [conception, Lat.] Capable to con¬ 
ceive. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldness of this simple they may be reduced into a con- 
crptire constitution. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

To CONCE'KN. wet. [concenter, Fr. concernu, low 
Lat.] 

1 . To relate to ; to belong to. 

Exclude tin- use of natural reasoning about the sense of holy 
scripture, concerning the articles of our faith; and then, that 
the scripture doth concci n the articles of our faiu’i, who can 
assure us ? Hooker, iii. $ 8. 

Count Claudio may hear: for what I would speak of con¬ 
cerns him. Shakspcare. 

Gracious things s 

Thou hast reveal’d; those chiefly which concern 
Just Abraham, and his seed. _ Milton, P. L. 

Ibis place concerns not at all the dominion of one brother 
over the other. Locke. 

2. To aflcct with some passion ; to touch nearly; to 
be of importance to. 

I would not . 

The cause were known to them it most concerns. Shakspcare. 

Our Wars with Frame hpvc affected us in our most tender 
interests, and concerned us morerthnn those with any other 
nation. Addison oil the War. 

It much concerns them not to suffer the king to establish his 
authority on this side. Addison on Italy. 

The more the authority of any station in society is extended, 
the more it concerns pabbek happineof that it be committed to 
men fearing God. Rogers. Sermons. 

3. To interest; to engage by interest. 

I knew a young negroe who was tick of the^mall-pox : I 
found by enquiry, at a person's conct'rml for him, that the little, 
tumours left whitish specks behind them. Boyle on Colours. 
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Abo?e the rest two goddesses appear, ■ 

Canceled for each: here Venus, Jun» there. Dryden, JEn. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itself to own 
and assert the interest of religion, by blasting the spoilers of 
religions persons abd places. South, Serm. 

Whatever past actions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to 
that present self by copseiqusncss, it can be no more concerned 
in than if they had never, been done. Locke. 

They think themselves out of the reach of Providence, and 
no longer concerned to solicit his favour. Rogers. 

4. To disturb; to make uneasy. 

In one compressing engine I shut a sparrow', without forcing 
any air in ; and in an hour the bird began to pant, and be con • 
ccrned ,mid in less than an hour and a half to be sick. Der/iam. 

5. To concern himself. To intermeddle; to be busy. 

Being a layman I ought not to have concerned myself with 

speculations which belong to the profession. Dryden. 

CoNcr/itN. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Business; affair;,; considered as relating to some 
one. 

Let early care thy,main concerns secure. 

Things of less moment may delays endure. Denham. 

This manner of exposing the private concerns of families, 
and sacrificing the secrets of the dead to the curiosity of the 
. living, is one of' those licentious practices, which might well 
deserve the animadversion of our government. 

Addison, 'Freeholder. 

A heathen emperor said, if the gcils were offended, it was 
their own concern, and they were able to vindicate themselves. 

Swift. 

. Rcligiop is no trifling concern, to be performed in any care¬ 
less and superficial manner. Rogeir. 

2. Interest; engagement. 

No jilots tit’ alarm to his retirements give; 

’Tis all mankind’s concern that he should live. Drt/drr. 

When we speak of the conflagration of the world, these have 
no concern in the question. Burnrl, Theory of the Earth. 

3. Importance; moment. % 

Mysterious secrets of a high concern. 

Anil weighty truths, solid convincing sense, 

Explain’d by unaffected eloquence. Roscommon. 

The mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety of ob¬ 
jects : she cannot apply herself to those things which are of 
the utmost concern to her. Addison , Spectator. 

4. Passion; affection; regard. 

Ah, what concerns did both your souls divide! ’ 

Your honour gave us w hat your love deny’d. Dryden. 

O Marcia, li t me hope thy kind concerns, 

And gentle wishes, follow me to battle ! Addison, Cato. 

Why all this concern for the poor? Wc want them not, as 
the country is now managed: where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the business of fifty. Swift. 

ConceRnf,m.y.'{- ctdv. [from concerned.'] With affec¬ 
tion ; withj interest. 

They had more positively and concernedly wedded his cause, 
than they were before understood to have done. Clarendon. 

Those discourses, together with o little book newly printed 
at Paris, according to tbe license of that nation, of the amours 
of Henry IV which was by them presented to him, and too 
concernedly read by him, made that impression upon his mind, 
fliat he was resolved to raise the quality and degree of that 
lady. Life of Lord Clarendon, ii. 32a. 

Concerning, prep, [from concern: this word, origi¬ 
nally a participle, has before a noun the force oi a 
preposition.] Relating to; with relation to. 

There is not any tiling more subject to frroiir than tbe true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an estate. Bacon. 

Tlic ancients had no higher recourse than to nature, as may 
1 appear by a discourse concerning this point in Strabo. Brown. 

None con demonstrate that there is such an island as Ja¬ 
maica, yet, upon testimony, I am free front all doubt concern¬ 
ing it. 'I 'illvlson, Frrf. 

Conce'rning.# «. s. [from concern.] Business ; 
affair of moment. 
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We shall write to you, ■ 

As time and our concerning* shall importune. J 

Shakepeace, Meat, for Meat. 

For who, that’s but a queen fair, sober, wise. 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gil% * 

Such dear concerning* hide ? ShaJcspcarc, Hamlck 

Conce'iinment. n. s. [front. clinecm .] , 

l c The tiling in which we arc c&ncerned or interested; 
affair; business' interest. 

To mix with thy concernments 1 demist 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. Milton , S. A. 

This shews how useful you nave been, 

To bring the king’s cont entments in. Ifudihras. 

Yet when we’re sick, the doctor’s fetclit in haste, 

Leaving our great concernment the last. Denham. 

When my concernment takes up no more room or compass 
than myself, then, so long as I know where to breathe and to 
exist, f know also where to be happy. South. 

He that is wise in the affairs and concernments df other men, 
but Careless and negligent of his owif* that man may be said 
to lie busy, but he is not wise. Ti/lotson. . 

Our spiritual interests, and the grent^oncernmenls of a future 
state, would doubtless recur often. Allerbun/. 

Propositions which extend only to the present lif^ arc small, 
compared with those that have influence upon our everlasting 
concernments. *1 Vatls on the Mind, 

2. Relation; influence. .* 

.Sir, ’tis of near concernment, and imports 

No less than the king’‘life arid honour. Denham, Sophy. 

He justly fear-, a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dry den, Lid, Emp. 

3. Intercourse; business. • • 

The great concernment of men is with men, one amongst 
another. * Locke. 

4. Importance; moment. 

1 look upon experimental truths as matters of great concern¬ 
ment to mankind. Jloy/c. 

5. Interposition; regard; meddling. 

He married a dnuglucttn the carl, without any other appro¬ 
bation of her father, or concernment in it, than suffering him 
and her to r.nr.e into bis presence. Clarendon. 

6 . Passion ; emotion of mind. • 

While they arc ho eager to destroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifest in their concernment. Dryden. 

If it carry with it the notion of something extraordinary, if 
apprehension and concernment accompany it, the idea is likely 
to sink*thc deeper. . Locke. 

To CONCE'RT.-f v. <>• [concert cr, Fr. from conccr- 
tarc, Lat. to prepare themselves for some publick 
exhibition or performance, by private encounters 
among themselves.] 

1. To settle any thing in private by mutual commu¬ 
nication. 

Will any inan persuade me that, thii was not, from the be¬ 
ginning to the end, a concerted affair '? * Toiler , No. 171. 

2. To settle; to contrive; to adjust. , 

Mark how already in his working brain 
He forms the wcll-ronrcr/crf scheme of mischief. llonc. 

To Conce'kt.* ?>. n. To consult with; as, he con¬ 
certed with others on what measures should*be 
taken. 

Co'ncert.'I' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of designs; establishment of mea¬ 
sures among those who are engaged iti the same 
affair. 

All those discontents, how ruinous soever, have arisen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Sivijl ., 

2 . A symphony; many performers playing to »r sing- ‘ 
ing the same tune. ’Written consort so late as the 
beginning of the last century. See Consort. 

There should be a continual consort of ravishing harmony 
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Concerta^ion.“ f* rt.s. [covxertatio, Lat.] Strife; 
contention. • 

As |o the man himself, Mr.Edwards has been serviceable to 
the common Christianity by divers learned hooks; therefore I 
wish to him whatsoewr good himself desires to himself, these 
concerlations hptween us notwithstanding. 

Life of Finn in, Acr. of his Ket. p. 47, 

Conck'htative. adj. [concert at ivus, Lat.] Conteft- 
tious; quarrelsome ; recriminating. Diet. 

CONCT/lt'TO.* v. s. [Ttal.] A piedc of musick 
composed for a concert. 

A vvell-s omposed concerto of instrumental music's, by the 
number and variety of the instruments, by the variety of the 
parts which arc performed in them, Arc. presents an object sn 
agreeable, so great, so \ arious, and so interesting. 

A. Smith on the Im.it. Arts, P. n. 

Nor will it concerto of Ocntiniani’s be bo readily undci- 
stooil as ah overture of JomPlii’s, though performed by one 
and the same orchestra. Mason on Ch. Musick, p. 17. 

CONCF/SSi ON. n. s. [cohccssio, Lat.] 

J. The act of granting or yielding. 

The concession of these charters was in a parliamentary way. 

, Hale, Com. Laic of England. 

2. A grant; the tiling yielded. 

1 *till counted myself unduninished by luy largest concei none, 
if by them 1 might gain the love of my people. King Charles. 

When a lover becomes satisfied by small compliances, with¬ 
out further pursuits, .then expect to’find popular assemblies 
content wall small concessions. . Swift. 

Conck'nsionakv. adj. [from concession.'] Given by 
indulgence or allowance. 

CoNCf’/s.xivi.. : X- adj. [from the Lat. ronc.c.ssus.j} Im¬ 
plying concession. 

Hypothetical, conditional, concessive, end exceptive eonjani - 
tions seem in general to require a si.bj metis c mood after them. 

leoith’s (Jrammai. 

Conce'ssivei.v. a dr. [from roneexsi ,..] 13 y wav ol 

concession; as yielding, tint, controverting by'as¬ 
sumption. • 

Some have written rhetorically and o.iressivrty; not contro¬ 
verting, hut assuming the question, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. llrntw, Vutg. Err. 

CONCK'TTO .* n. s. [jilur. confetti. Ol’ late used 
• in English.] False conceit; affected wit. 

There is a kind of counter taste, founded on surprise and 
(unosity, svhieli maintains a sort of rivalship with the true, and 
. may be expressed by the romelto. Shcmtone. 

The shepherds have their ivnrrth, and their antitheses. 

Lord Chesterfield. 

CONCII. n. s. [concha, Lat.] A shell; a sea-shell. 

lie furnishes her closet first, and fills 
The Crowded slu Ives with rarities of shells: 

Adds orient pearls, which from the comh.s lie drew. 

And all the sparkling* stones of vnrioitsffiue. Dryden Fab. 

Co'nchite.^ n. s. [Fr. cone kite, Gr. noy^lrr^, from 
xoyxi:, u shell.] A sort oi’ petrified shell. 

In many parts of the country we have a hard gray limestone 
or marble, which is full of conclutcs. 

Up. A "tcofxon to Mr. LhiryJ, 1693. 
Co'NC)iO)f>,'{~ n.s. [Fr. comhoidc.’] The name of a 
curve. 

COXCIT/IGF,.# n.s. [Fr. old Fr. Cntisierge ; low 
L:it.]cons<ro/ns, froth conscnarc.J The keeper of a 
palac* or castle; a housekeeper. 

lie is known ami re-known by flic concierges, by tlu: judges, 
by the greater part of the senate, life. 

• Sir G. Buck, Hist, of Rich. II J. p.99. 

As soon as the stranger was landed on the balconie, the con¬ 
ifer gc that showed the house would shut the door, to put this 
fallacy on him with the looking-glasse. 

’ ,Aubrei/, Arc. of Vendam, Anec. li. ijo. 

CoNCi'LiAri.E.# «. s. [old Fr. conciliabutc, a con- 
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venticlc. Cotgrave.] A small assembly. Not in 
use. , 

Sonic havesought the truth in the conventicles aqd concili- 
abtes of hercticks and sectaries; others, in the extern face anil 
representation of the church; and Both sorts have been se¬ 
duced. Bacon, of Control), of the Ch. of England. 

Conci'liah. adj. [ concilium, Lat.] Relating to a 
' council. 

Having been framed by men of primitive simplicity, in free 
and coHci/jflr.debatcs without any ambitious regards. 

Batter, llcfl, ni learning. 

To CONCILIATE.]- v.a. [concilia, Lot.] To 
gain; to win; to reconcile. 

It was accounted a philtre, or plants tluv .vordititc affection. 

' Brown, ruts. Err. 

Christ’s other miracles ought to have conciliated belief to his 
doctrine from the Jews. Cwlworl/i, Serin, p. 69. 

To reconcile differences, pr conciliate love aryl good neigh¬ 
bourhood. Scott, Christian Life, i. iv. 

(.'oNcii.m'tjonv|~ 11. s. [oltl Fr. conciliation, one of 
our oldest substantives*; but of which no example is 
given by Dr., Johnson.] The act of gaining or re¬ 
conciling. 

The com ulyation ol" the liolye scriptures’and most auncicnt 
fathers. Bad', Yet a Course, Ac. fol. 52. b. 

To the conciliation of rest and sleep, iti, required thfit there 
be a moderate repletion. Gregory's Costhnmn, (16.50,) p. 6j. 
CoNCiTiATOH.'f' {>• s. [old Fr. concilia/cur .] One 
that makes peace between others. 

Conci'uatoky. |- adj. [from conciliate.'] Relating 
to reconciliation. Did. 

They would act towards them in the most concilia Ion/ man¬ 
ner, and would talk to them in the most gentle and soothing 
language. Burke on the .If. iff Ireland. 

To Conci'nnate.# v. a. [Lat. concinno.] To make 
fit. Not in use. Cock tram. 

Conci'nnity.'J' nr s. [from concinnHas, Lat.] De¬ 
cency; fitness; neatness. 

Cicero, who supposed figures pr he named of the Grecians 
srheviatcs, called them cuncininiic, that is, properness, aptness, 
featness, also conformations, formes, and fashions; comprising 
all ornaments of speech under one name. 

Peachani, Garden of Eloquence, (157;,) b. i. 
There a man would commend in Correggio delicateness, in 
Parmesano conctunity. Wot tun, Unit, p.1.56. 

The concirmity of these things wc shall better understand, 
after we have descanted upon the name of Pcrgamus. 

More, Seven Churches, ch. 5. p. 59. 
The colledge call'd Amarodocb in Fez—which has been so 
amply celebrated for the coitcinnily of its building. 

L, Addison, IF. Iktrh. p. 158. 

CONCI'NNOUS. adj. [ cottcinnitu, Lat.] Becoming; 

pleasant; agreeable. * 

Co'ncionator.* n. s. [Lat.] A preacher. 

‘ * Codec ram. 

Co'ncionatoiiy. adj. [condoned or ins, concio, J.ut.] 
Used at preachings or public assemblies. 

Their comeliness unhegitiled the vulgar of the old opinion 
the loyalists had formerly infused into them by their conciona- 
toru invectives. _ Howell. 

CONCI'SE. adj. [ concisus, cut, Latii}.] Brief; short; 
broken into short periods. 

The cudeixt stile, which expresseth not enough, but leaves 
somewhat to be undersood. » B. Jansen, Discoveries. 

Where the author is obscure, enlighten him ; where he is 
too brief and concise, amplify a little, and set his notions in a 
fairer view. Watts on the Mind. 

CoNci'sELY.-f- ndv. [frtfln concise.] u Briefly; shortly; 
in few words; in short sentences. 

You will not be too prolix in your arguments; but deal 
concisely ami ducrctorily, that I may be brought as com¬ 
pendiously as may be to the point y<^u drive at. ' 

Goodman, Wait, Ev. Conf. P. iii. 
12 
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Ulyttcs here speaks very concisely, and be may seem to break 
abruptly into the subject, Bronme on the Odyssey. 

Conciseness.'J' n. s. [from concise.] Brevity; short¬ 
ness^ ^ 

Giving more scope to Mezentius and Lausus, that version, 
which has more of the qiajesty of Virgil, has less of his con¬ 
ciseness. 1 , * Dry den. 

Conciseness was the quality, for which Babrius, if we g^ty 
judge from the fragments, seems to haw been so excellent. 

Dr. IVdhioti, Essay on Pope. 
The perpetual importance of the serjeant of lawc, who by 
habit or by uffectation has the faculty of appearing busy when 
he has nothing to do, is sketched with the spirit and conciseness 
of Horace. Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poet. i. 45*. 

CoNci'sioN.-f- n,s. [concisura, Latin.] Cutting ofF; 
excision; destruction. 4 

Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of the 
concision. Philipp, iii. 2. 

Seeing diem run division among themselves, liarqucbusering 
some, beheading otters, and threatening more of the same 
concision, I am sure they cannot stand, nor tumble further but 
into rdin. Archdeacon Arnway's Tablet of Charles I. p. j6. 
Concita'tion. n. s. [conritatio, Latin.] The act of 
stirring tip, or {tutting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven arc conceived by immediate 
illumination of the soul; whereas the deceiving spirit, by coti- 
citatinn of lmfnours, produces eonccited phantasmes. Brown. 

To CONCI'TE.# v.a. [Lat .r.ovcito, Fr . conciter.] 
To excite; to urge; to provoke. Not in use. 

Cotgrave, and S/terwood. 
Conclam a'tion. -f- «. s. [conclamatiu, Latin.] ' An 
outcry or shout of ninny together. 

Such a silent woe 

A dying man’s amazed houshold show. 

Before bis funeral cvnclmnalUm. May’s Lucan, B. ii. 

It was a custom among the Greeks to make a mighty noise 
with the tinkling or sounding of brazen vessels; but the 
Koinuus used conclqguilion, or a general outcry, set up at 
equal intervals before'the corps, by persons who waited there 
on purpose. Grcenhill, Art of Embalming, p. 57. 

Co'.Nti-.wti.'f* n.s. [conclave , Lat.] 

1. A private apartment; an inner parlour; a closet. 

Diet. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet; or the 

assembly of the cardinals. t 

1 thank the holy conclave for their loves; 

They’ve sent me such a man I would have wish’d for. 

Shtihspcarc. 

It was said of a cardinal, by reason of his apparent likeli¬ 
hood to step into St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. South, Scrm. 

3. A close assembly. 

Still they cut tlicir way, 

Till, to the bottom of hell’s palace diving. 

They enter Dts’ ilcepc conclave. 

P. Etelchcr, Locusts, 1627, p. 36. 

1 The great seraphick lords and cherubim 
In dose recess and .-ecret conclave sat. Milton, P. L. i. 795, 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 

Where Juno in the shining senate sits. Garth. 

7 on CONCLUDE, v.a. [concludo , Lat.] 

1. To shut. 

The very person of Christ therefore, for ever and the self¬ 
same, was only, touching bodily substance, concluded within 
the grave. Hooker, v. $ 52. 

2. To include; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that ho might have 
mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 32. 

, 3. To collect by ratiocination. 

Tiiuprovidences of God ure promiscuously administered in 
this world; so that no man can conclude . God’s love or hatred 
to any person, by any thing that befals him. Tillatson. 

4. To decide; to determine: that is to shut or close 
the dispute. 
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Youth, ere it Mia the world, here studies rest j I 
And age, returning thence, concludes it best. | Dryden. 

' But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded blest before he die. Addison, Ovid. 

5. To end; to finish. * * 

Is it concluded he shall be protytor ? 

It is determin’d, not ronchided jet; • • 

^jPut so it must be, if the king miftarry. 

, Shaksflettre, Rich. III. 

I will (.•oweiWrvthis part with the speech of a counsellor of 
state. • Bacon. 

These tire ray theme, and how the war began. 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden, JEn. 

6 . To oblige, ns by the final determination. 

The king would never endure that the base multitude should 
frustrate the authority of the parliament, wherein their votes 
and consents were concluded, Bacon, Hen. VII. 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they must lie concluded by it. Hide, Urigm of Mankind. 

tie never refused to lie concluded ivy the authority of one 
legally summoned. Atlcrbury. 

To CoNcr.i/nr,. r. n. , ■ * 

1. To perform the last act of ratiocination; to collect 

the consequence; to determine. * 

For why should we the busy soul belicvw, 

When boldly she concludes of that uud this; • 

When of herself she e.ui no judgment give. 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what she is? Davies. 

The blind man’s relations import no necessity of concludin' *, 
that though black was the roughest of colours, therefore white 
should be the smoothest. Houle on Cohyirs. 

There is something infamous in the very attempt: the world 
will cowhide I had a guilty conscience. 

Arbii/hnot, llist. of J.Bu/l. 

2. To settle opinion. 

t'an we conc/uJc upon Luther’s instability, as ottr author has 
don* 1 , because, iu a single notion no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had some doublings ? Attcrbury. 

I question not hut your translations will do honour to our 
country; for I conclude of it already from those performances. 

Addison Iv Pope., 

3. Finally to determine. * 

They humbly sue unto jour excellence. 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. 

Between the realms of England and of France. Shnhspcart. 

4. To end. 

AmPal! around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s assurance, and a train of lies. 

That, made in hut, conclude in perjuries. Jjrydtn, Fab. 
We’ll tell when ’tis enough. 

Or if it wants the mcc concluding bout. King. 

Coxcu/dency. n. s. [from concludent.'] Conse¬ 
quence; regular proof; logical deduction of reason. 

Judgment concerning things lo be known, or the neglect, 
and cone hide my of them, ends in deeidon. ^ Hole. 

CoxcLu'niCNT.'}' ailj. [from conclude.'] Decisive; 
ending in just and undeniable consequences. , 

The fourth part of excess is, concerning the communicating 
the authority of the chancellor too far, and making upon the 
matter too many chancellors, by relying too much upon reports 
of the masters in chancery as concludent. 

Baron, Sp. on tubing his place in ChanKey. 
Though these kind of arguments may seem more obscure, 
yet, upon a due consideration of them, they are highly con¬ 
sequential nnd concludent to my purpose. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
Ooncu/ber.# n. s. [from conclude .] One who 
determines or decides. 

Not forward concludcrs in the.se times. 

Mounlagu, App. to Ctrs. p. n(’/ 

Conclu'dincjly. adv. [from conclude .] With un¬ 
controvertible evidence. 

Examine whether the opinion you meet with repugnant to 
what you were formerly ernbued with, be concluding!y demon¬ 
strated or not. Digby. 
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Conclu'sible. adj. [from conclude.] Determinable; 
certain bv regular probf. 

’Til ns certainly ronchsiblc from God’s prescience, that they 
will voluntarily do tips, as that they will do it at all. 

Hammond, 

CoNct, v'sion: h. s. [from conclude .] 

1. Determination; final decision. • 

Ways of peaceable conclusion there are but these two certain; 
the one 11 sentence of judicial decision, given by authority 
thereto appointed within ourselves; the other, the like kind 
of sentence given by a more universal authority. Hooker. 

2. The collection from propositions premised; the * 
consequence.. 

The conclusion of experience, from the time past to the tlir.s 
present, will riot he sound and perfect. Bacon, IVar uiilh Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds, 

Out of tliejr match 11 true concision brings. Davies. 

Then doth the wit 

Build fond conclusions on those idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, omlvl! pursue.** Davies. 

I only deal by rules of art, 

Such as are lawful, and judge by • 

Conclusions of astrology. Hudibras. 

It i.; of the nature of principles, to yield a coiulusiun different 
from themselves. * Tillotson. 

We granted him both the major and the minor; but denied 
him the cotu lu-ion. Addison, Freeholder, 

3. The close; the Jast result of argumentative de¬ 
duction. o 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, fear God and 
keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. 

Ecclcs. xii. 13. 

I have been reasoning, and in conclusion have thought it best 
to return to what fortune bath made my home. Swift. 

4. The event of experiments; experiment. 

Her physician tells me, 

She has pursu’d conclusions infinite , 

Of easy ways to die. Shutspcarc, Ant. and Cleop. 

We practise likewise all con -Jusions of grafting and inocu¬ 
lating, as well of wild trixs as fruit trees. Bacon, New Atlant, 

5. 'Die end; the last part. 

1 can speak no longer; yet 1 will strain myself to breathe 
out this one invocation, which shall be uy conclusion. Howell . 

6 . In Shakspenre it seems to signify silence; confine*- 

* meat of the thoughts. 

Your wife Oetavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakspcarc, Aid. and Chop. 

Concld'sional,# adj. [front conclusion .] Conclud¬ 

ing- * 

Such separations of initiatory dedications, as well as con- 
clusjpnal separations, arc made with nine. 

Hooper 011 Lent, p. 278. 

* Concuj'sive. w//., [from conclude] 

1. Decisive; giving the last determination to the 
opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houses were not by any law or 
reason conclusive to my judgment. bling Charles. 

The last dictate of the understanding is not always absolute 
in it-rlf, nor conr/usice to the will, yet it produces no antece¬ 
dent nor external necessity. Up. Bnnnhull, Answ. lo Hobbes. 

They have secret reasons for what they seem to do, which, 
whatever they arc, they mu-j be equally co. At.uvc for us as 
they,were for them. • Rogers . 

2. Regularly consequential. 

Those that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms 
of syllogism, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and conclusive modes and figures. 1 Locke. 

Conclusively, adv. [from conclusive.] Decisively; 
Avith final determination. 

This I speak only to desire Eupolis not to speak perempto¬ 
rily or ctmcliisiiuly, torching the point of possibility, ’till they 
have heard me deduce the means of the execution. Bacon. 
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CWcr.tr'sivENEss. ». s. [from conclusive.'] Power of 
determining the opinion;' regular consequence. 

Consideration of tilings to lie known, of thefr several 
weights, conclusiveness, or evidence, flale, Orig. of Mankind. 

To CON CO A'GUL ATE. r. a.. [from row and coagu¬ 
late .] To curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

. The saline parts of those, upon their solution by the rain, 
may work upon those other substances, formerly runcoagulated 
with them. Boyle, Experiments. 

They do bat coagulate themselves, without concoagulating 
with tliem any water. Boyle, Hist, of Firmness. 

GoNCOA.au la 'no n. u. s, [from concoagulate.] A co¬ 
agulation by which different bodies arc joined in 
. one mass. ' 

To CONCO CT, v. a. [ concoquo, Latin.] 
i. To digest by the stqmach, so as to turn food to 
nutriment. * , 

The working of purging medicines eornetli two or three hours 
after the mcdicinqs taken ; jjbr that the stomach first maketh 
a proof, whether it can concoct them. Uncon. 

Assuredly he ijas a man of a feeble stomach, unable to con¬ 
coct any great fortune, prosperous or adverse. Hayward. 

The vital functions are performed by grperal and constant 
laws; the food is concocted, file fceart heats, the blood circu¬ 
lates, the lungs play. C/icyne, Phil. Prin. 

The potions and sentiments of others judgment, as well as 
of our own memory, makes our property : it does, as it were, 
eencAct our intellectue.l food, and turns it into a part of our¬ 
selves, , r Walts on the Mind. 

a. To purify or sublime by heat; or heighten to per¬ 
fection. 

The. small, close-lurking minister of late, 

Whose high concocted venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomson , Summer. 

3. To ripen. 

The root winch contimicth ever in the earth, is still con¬ 
cocted by the earth ; and fruits and grains are half a year in 
etmcocting; whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month. 

< Baron. 

CoNco'ction. ». s. [from cotteoc/.] Digestion in the 
stomach; maturation by heat; the acceleration of 
ktiy thing towards purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between concoction and a simple matu- 
* ration. _ Bacon, Xat. Hut. 

The constantest notion of concoction is, that it should sig¬ 
nify the degrees- of alteration of one body into another, from 
crudity to perfect concoction, which is the ultimity of that ac¬ 
tion or process. Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

He, though he knew not which soul spake, 

Because both meant, both spake the same, 

Might thence a new concoction take, . 

And part far purer than lie came. Donne. 

Conco'ctive.# adj. [from concoct .] Digesting by 
the stomach ; turning food to nourishment. 

It were more easy 4-to three the con-artwc stomach to turrf 
that into tlrsh, which is so totally unlike that substance as not 
to be wrought on. Mi/Ion, Tctrueh. 

A Vi th keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 

To transubstantiate. Milton, P. L. v. 437. 

The fallow ground laid open to the sun, 

Concoctive. Thomson, Autumn. 

CoNCo'i.oim. adj. [concolor, Lat.] Of one colour; 
without Vtniety. 1 

In coneolour animals, and such us Are confined unto tho same 
colour, we measure not their beauty thereby; tor iHfcrow or 
blackbird grow white, wc account it more pretty. Brown. 

Cunco'mit 4 \ce.'{* 7 n. % s. [old Fr. concomitance, from 
Conco'mitancy. 5 concomitor,'ls.it.] Subsistence 

together with another tiling. ^ 

Tile secondary action subsisted! not alone, but in conrnmi- 
tancy with the other; so the nostrils arc useful for respiration 
and smelling, but the principal use istsmelling. Brown. ( 

Stain not fair acts with foul intentions; maim not upright- 
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ness by halting concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave sub¬ 
stantial goodness. Brown, Christ. Mor. i. r. 

To argue from a concomituKcy to a causality, is not infallibly 
conclusive. GUniviUe, Scepsis. 

lhc*concomitan<f; of pain and sorrow. 

1 More, Coni. Cehh.p. 170 . 

CONCOMITANT, 'adj. Iconcomitans, Lat.] Con¬ 
joined with ; concurrent with ; coming and goupg 
with, as c 61 littoral, not causative,) or consequential. 

The spirit that furthered! the extension'or dilatation of bo¬ 
dies, aud is ever concomitant with porosity und dryness. Bacon. 

It has pleased our wise Creator to annex to several objects, 
as also to several of our thoughts, a concomitant pleasure; and 
that in several objects to several degrees. Locke. 

Conco'mitant. n. s. Companion; person or thing 
collaterally connected. 

These effects are. from the local motion of the air, a conco¬ 
mitant of the sound, and not from the sound. Bacon. 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and 
only son, in a jour net of much adventure. Wolton. 

In consumptions, the preternatural concomitants, an universal 
heat of the body, a fjnninous diarrhoea, and hot distillations, 
have all a corrosive quality. Harvey on Consump. 

The o*her concomitant of ingratitude is hard-heartedness, or 
want of compassion. South, Semi. 

■ llorrour stalks around. 

Wild staring,'and his sad concomitant, 

Despair, of abject look. Philips. 

_ Reproach is a concomitant to gi eatrtcss, as satires and invec¬ 
tives were an essential part of a Konian triumph. Addison. 

And for tobacco, who could bear it t 
Filthy conounitant of claret 1 Prior. 

Where antecedents, concomitants and consequents, causes, 
and effects, signs and tilings signified, subjects and adjuncts, 
arc necessarily connected with each other, we may infer. 

Watts. 

Conco , iwitanti.y.'J“ adv. [from concomitant .] In com¬ 
pany with others. 

Christ, ns God, hath the first (original, autoeratnrieal, judi¬ 
ciary power) together witli the Father, and the Holy Ghost. 
Christ, as man, hath the second (delegated power) Irotu the 
Father cxpretsly, from the Holy Ghost concomitantly. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 7. 

In the same sense, therefore, that the wicked may be said 
to repent, they may be said to have their nrayers and services 
accepted ; that is, the wicked antecedently so taken, and (as 
they speak, in sensu diriso,) to wit, before the instant of their 
repentance, not foncomitantly, and in sensu composite ; the 
wicked as such, and while he is such, can neither repent nor 
pray, nor have any audience of acceptance at the tin-one of 
grace. South, Scrm. ix. 301 

To Concu'mitate. v.a. [concomilalus, Lat.] To be 
collaterally connected with any thing; to come and 
go with another. 

This simple bloody spectation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that wliiifh concumitalcs a pleurisy. ltarvcy on Consump, 

CITNCORD- j n. s. [old Fr. concordc Lat. concor- 
•Jia ; from the Gr. <ruv, with, and x«gS»«, the heart ; 
signifying the union of hearts.] 

1. Agreement between persons or things; suitable¬ 
ness of one to another; peace; union; mutual kind¬ 
ness. 

Had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace. Shakspeare, Mach. 

What concord hath Christ with Belial? .. % Cor. vi, 13. 

One shall rise 

Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state, - 

, Will arrogate dominion undeserved 
Over l|js brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milton, P.L. 

Unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion ; »uch os, to set forth . 

Great hings by small, if natures concord broke. 

Among the constellations war were sprung. Milton, P. L. 
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Kind concord, heavenly born! whew blissful reigni 
Holds this vast globe in one surrounding chain 5 j 

Soul of the world ! Ticket. 

2. A compact. 

It appeared! by the concord madeheAvcen Hcnrf and Ro¬ 
derick the Irish king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmouy; concent of souncfs* , 

'flic man who hath uot musick iA himself, 

Nor is not mov’d wjtli concord of sweet sounds/ 

Is fit for treasons/ Shakspearc, Merck, of Fen. 

4. Principal grammatical relation of 0110 word to an¬ 
other, distinct from regimen. 

Have those who have writ about declcniions, concords, and 
syntaxes lost their labour ? *> Locke. 

To ConcoRd.* v. n. [froir^the noun.] To agree.* 
The king was not without apprijbension, that the resort of 
either of these into England might find too many of their old 
friends and associate#, ready to concord with them in any des¬ 
perate measure. Ld. Cht tendon’s 'Life, ii. 199. 

Concordance.'}* n. s. [concordaJltia, Lat.] 

1. Agreement. • 

Hut surh a work nature dispos’d nn«f gave, 

Where all the elements concordance have. Browne, Brit. Past. 

The tradition of divers there inhabiting, and all concordance 
of stories assure u-, &r. Blount, Voyage into the Levant , p-yy., 

2. A book which shews in how many ]exts of scrip¬ 
ture any word occurs. v 

l shall take it for un’op|>ortunity to tell you how you are to 
rule the city out of a concordance. South, Serin. Ded. 

Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, having the 
principal word, introduce as much of the verse«s will sitve 
your turn Swift. 

An old concordance bound long since. Swift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the three chief 
relations ill speech. It is not now in use in this 
sense. 

After the three concordances learned, let the master read 
unto him the epistles of Cicero. Asthma's School master. 

ConcoRdancy.* n. s. [Lilt, concordanlia .] Agree¬ 
ment. , Cock cram. 

They expect to prosper in this concordance. 

IV. Mountagu, Dev. Ess. (1648,) p.174.. 
CoNcoRdant.}* udj. [concordant, old Fr. concordant), 
Lat.] Agreeable; agreeing; correspondent; hur- 
monidus. • 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their na¬ 
tures, professions, and arts, common wealths would rise up of 
themselves. Broom, Vutg. Err. 

ConcoRdant.# n. s. [from the adjective.] That 
which is correspondent, or agreeing with. 

I gave my reasons by special reciting many concordants inter 
partes. Mann!ago, App. to Cres. [1.84. 

ConcoRdantly.# adv. [from roncorddkt.'] J11 con¬ 
junction. 

They hope to lodge concordantly together an idol and 'an 
ephod. IV. Mountagu, Dec. Ess. p. 174. 

ConcoRdate. 71. s. [concordat, Fr. coucordatum, Lat.] 
A compact; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of synods in the Galli- 
can church among the grievances of that coucordalc, and as a 
mark of their slavery, since he reckons all convocations of the 
clergy in England to be useless and dangerous ? Swift. 

ConcoRvoral. adj. [from cotuorporo, Lat. to incor¬ 
porate.] Of the same body. Diet. 

To CONCO'HPORATE.'}* v. a. [from con and cor- 
pus .] To unite in one mass or substance. % 

We are all concorporaled, as it were, and made copartners 
of the promise in Christ. 4 bp. Usher, Serin. ( rfiii,) p. 9. 

When we concorporatc the sign with the signification, we 
conjoin the word with the spirit. Bp. Taylor, Worthy Com. 

To CoNcoRroBATE.-f* v. w. To unite into one body. 
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As things of a like nature presently coucorporote, (as we sec 
one drop of water diffuseth, itself, und runs into another,) so 
temptations to sin meeting with a sinful nature, are presently 
entertained, and as it were embodyed together. 

# Bp. Hopkins, Espot. p. 149. 

Thus we chastise the god of wine 
With water thtil is lennnine. 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and so concorporatc. Clt avclanj. 

Concoiipouation. n. s. [from concorporatc.'] Union 
in one mass; intimate mixture. * Diet. 

Co'kcouusk. m. .1. [conrursus, Latin.] 

1. The confluence of many persons or thing* to one 

place. , 

Do all the nightly guards, • 

The city’s watches, with the people’s fears. 

The conrnur. e of all good men, strike thee, nothing? B. Jonson. 

The coalition of the good fr^mn of the universe was not the 
product ot* chance, or fortuitous concourse of particles of 
matter. Ilnlcj Urig.af Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his -kill,' 

With sui h a concourse comes the flood of ill. Drydcn, Fab. 

2. The persons assembled. * 

The prince with wonder bears, from every part. 

The noise and dim coucoi.ifr iff the mart. Drydcn, Firg. 

3. The point of junction or intersection of two bodies. 

So sooii as the upper glass is laid upon the luwcj;, so as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glass, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes; the drop vyll begin to move towards the concourse 
of the glasses, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, 'till it arrives ut that concourse of the glasses. Newton. 
To Conc hea'i e.# v. a. [old Fr. concrccr, from the 
Lat. con and crm.] To create at the same time. 

Upon loving God above all, and our neighbour as ourselves, 
bang all the law ami the gospel. And this, as a rule concrcalcd 
with man, is that which the apostle culls the royal law ; which 
if we fulfil, we do well. Ee/tham, Bcs. ii. 3. 

To ConckkRii’.# r. a. [Lat. concrcdo, part, concrc- 
d it its. ] To entrust: to commit upon trust. 

The which reason may well he ’applied to excuse every 
Christian from swearing, who is a most high priest to the Most 
High God, and hath the most celestial and important matters 
courrediltd to him. Barrow, Serai, i. S. I.?. 

Ecc/eua coninicndntn, so culled in contradistinction to rcclesiu 
lilu/ala, is that church, which for the custodial charges ami 
• government thereof, is by a revocable collation cvncrcdtled 
with some ecclesiastical person, in the nature of a trustee. 

Lilt.tu the Bp. <f liochcslet ,(l77*,)p.J. 
Conchkma'tion. n. .v. [from conrremo, Lat. to burn 
together.] The act of burning many things to¬ 
gether* Did. 

CoRcRi.M ent. >1. s. [from conarsco, Latin.] The mass 
for 1 fieri by concretion; it collection of matter grow- 
. ing together. % , 

There is the cohesion of the matter into a more loose con¬ 
sistency, like clay, and thereby it is prepared to the concrement 
of a pebble or flint. Iialc. <Jrig. if Mankind. 

Concrescence, n. s. [from conarsco, Lit.] The 
act or quality of growing by the union of separate 
particles. 

Stemc, it i; neither a substance perfect, nor inchoate, how 
anv other substance should thence take co/urcscince hath not 
been taught. , Huh eh, Jtlit.bf the World. 

To CONCRETE. V. u. [conarsco, Latin.] To 
coalesce into one mass; to gtow by the union and 
cohesion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 
crystalline, is equally diffused throughout die body of it. 

- Woodward, N» l Hist. 
* When any saline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the suit concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the salt* before they conefeLd, floated in the 
* liquor at equal distances, in rank and file. Newton. 
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The blood of some who died of the plague, could not be 
made to concrete, by reason of t he putrefaction begun. 

Arbitthnot. 

To CrtNrRE'TE.'f'' v.a. To form by concretion; to 
form by the coalition of scattered particles. 

That there arc in our inferiour world djvcrs bodies, that 
are concreted out of other*, is beyond all dispute : we see it in 
' the meteors. Hate, Orig. of Mankind. 

I .hope he will not desert his own principle, that nil fluid 
bodies being congealed or concreted, re*t in the samp form 
as they were‘in before concretion. 

Jip. H. Croft on Burnet's Theory, p. 169. 

Co'nc*ete. adj. [from the verb. ] 

t< Formed by concretion; formed, by coalition of 

• separate particles into one mass. 

The first roncrrtr state, or consistent surface of the chaos, 
must be of the same figure /is the last liquid state. Burnet. 

7. [In logick.] Not abstvact: applied to.tv subject. 

A hind of mutual commutation there is, v\hereby those 
concrete names, •CJod and ipan, when we speak of Christ, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room; so that, for truth 
of speech, it. skiyeth not whether we sav that the soil of God 
hath created the world, and the son of man by his death hath 
saved it ; or ek e that the sob of man did eve;ite, and the son of 
God died to save the world.* «« Hooker. 

Concrete terms, while they express the quality. do alsq either 
expres,.or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs; 
as white, round, long, broad, wise, ’•mortal, living, dead: 
but these arc not 'always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
Sense; for a knave, a foel, a philosopher, and many other con¬ 
crete! 1, are substantives, as well as knavery, folly and philosophy, 
which are the abstract terms that belong to them. Walls, Luguk. 
Concrete, n. s. A muss formed by concretion ; or 
union of various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itself he admitted, its it must be, for a porous con¬ 
crete, the proportion of void to body, in the texture of com¬ 
mon air, will be so much the greater. Bentley, iSerin. 

Concre'tet.y. adv. r [from concrete.] I11 a manner 
including the subject with the predicate; not 
abstractly. ‘ 

Sin considered not abstracted!? for the mere act of obli¬ 
quity, but concretely, with such a special dcpcmkmcc of it upon 
tne will as serves to render the agent guilty. Horns. 

Concrf/teness. it. s. [from concrete.'] Coagulation; 

’ collection of fluids into a solid mass. Diet. 

Concre'tion.'J' h. s. [old Fr. concretion.] 

1. The act of concreting; coalition. 

The mind surmounts till power of rnneretion, and can place 
in the simplest manner every attribute by itself; convex 
without concave; colour without superficies, &c. 

Harris, Jlrpmcr, iii. 1. 

2 . The mass formed by a coalition of separate par¬ 
ticles. 

Some plants upon the top of the sea, arc supposed to grow 
of some concretion of slime from thq water, where the sea 1 
stirreth little. Bacon, Xut. Hist. 

Heat, in general, doth not resolve and attenuate the juices 
of a human body; for too great heat will produce concretions. 

Arbuthnol on Aliments. 
Co'ncretive. adj. [from concrete.] Ilaving the power 
to produce concretions ; coagulativc. 

When wood and other bodies petrify* we do not ascribe 
their induration to cold, but unto wdiiions spirit, or concrclirc 
juices. 1 w ‘ Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Concre'tose. n. s. [from concrete.] A mass formed 
by coagulation, , 1 

To Concrf/w.# v. n. [Lat. concrcsco. J To grow 
together. Not in use. 

Ilis faire locks— “ 

He let to grow and gricsly to concrete. 

Uncomb'd, uncurl'd. Spenser, F. Q. iv. vii! 40. 

Conci/binaoe. n. s. [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, 
Lat.] The act of living with & woman not married. ..j 
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Adultery was punished with death by the ancient heathens; 
concubinage was permitted. •’ ! Broome. 

Concu'hinate. * 11. $. [Lat. concubinatus.] Whore¬ 
dom^ fornication; concubinage. 

( Holy marriage in all men is preferred before unclean ran- 
cubinate in any. Bp. Taylor, Hiss, from Popery, iii. 6 

CO'NCUBINEi 11. V. v [concubina, Lat.] A woman 
kept in fornication; a whore; a strumpet. 

I know, I am too mean to he your queyti; 

And yet too good to ba your concubine. 

Shokspeare, Henry VI. 
When his great friend was suitor to him to pardon an 
offender, he dented him: afterwards, when a concubine of his 
..made the same suit, he granted it to her; and said, Such suits 
were to be grnnted'to vvhpre<\ Bacon. 

lie caused him to pmnt one of his eoneubbies, Campaspe, 
who had the greatest share in his affection. JJryden. 

The wife, though a bright goddess, thus gives place 
To mortal concubines of fresh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCLTLCATE.-j~ v. a. [ conettho , Latin.] To 
tread' or trample,pndor foot. 

Coneutcating and trampling under foot whatsoever is named 
of God,, lie [Malioniet] advanceth hi* own (blasphemous, 
reprobate, and forlornc miscreant us he is) divine power ami 
, authority forsoudi, in the devil’s name, above all thing* 
whatsoever in, heaven and earth. 

Mountagn, App. to Cues. p. ij j 

Conciti.ca'tion. >1. s. [cunculcalio , Latin.] Trampling 
with the feet. Diet. 

tVNCu'riSf/EscE.'j- 11. s. [old Fr. concupiscence, Lat. 
concupiscentia. Our word is now rarely used in 
the plural number: formerly it was not uncom¬ 
mon.] Irregular desire; libidinous wish; lust; 
lechery. 

We know even secret rouriipiscrm c to be sin, and are made 
fearful .to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker. 

Taking their pleasures and lustes, after their inordinate 
concupiscences. 

OutrClVs Tr. of M. Cope on Proverbs, (1/80,) p. 77. b. 
In such sort doth Satan deal with us every day, by the menus 
of our concupiscences sette on fire. 

Harmar, Tr. of Bein't Serin. (1587,) p, a 18. 
In our faces evident the signs 
Of foul concupiscence ; whence evil store; . 

Even shame, the last of evils. Milton , P.L. 

Nor can they say, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupiscence and sensual pleasures, another to 
blood-thirstiness: it would discover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been overrun with recently invented 
vice. Bciitlcy, Semi. 

CONCUPISCENT, adj. [concupiscent', Latin.] 
Libidinous; lecherous. 

He would i/lit, Imt by gift of my chaste body 
To his concupiscent intemperate lust, 

I.{dense my brother ! Shahspcarc, Meat, for Meat. 

Concupikce'ntiai.. adj. [from concupiscent.] Relating 
to concupiscence. Diet. 

Co | NcUPi , scii»LE."j- adj. [countpiscibilis, Lat.] Im¬ 
pressing desire; eager; desirous; inclining to the 
pursuit or attainment of any thing. 

To the vegetative, from which, as from a fountain, they 
said, the concupiscibtc appetite doth flow, they appointed the 
liver for her place. 

Bryskill. Disc, of Civil. Life, (l6o6,) p. 47. 
It is not to be supposed, there should lie any predominancy 
of any of those passions, that proceed from the concupiscibtc 
appetite. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p. ijj. 

Thtf schools reduce all the passions to these two heads, the 
concupiscibtc and irascible appetite. South, Semi. 

To CONCUR.^ t». n. [copcurro, Latin. This word 
is the parent of a joke, reflecting on Dr. Adam 
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Littleton, the well-known author of a Letin dic¬ 
tionary ; which has been so confidently asserted in 
Anecdotes of the English Language, as well as in 
other publications, that I thinlj it right, to shew 
the inaccuracjtof the pretended narrative, and to 
undeceive the wits as well,as the ,morc sober 
investigators of lexicography. tl When Dr. Lit¬ 
tleton was compiling his dictionary; altd announced 
the verb coflcurrn to his ainanuensis, the sfcribc, 
imagining that, the various senses of the word 
would, us usual, begin with the most, literal trans¬ 
lation, said, concur, , I suppose, sir; to which the 
doctor replied peevishly—- concur! coming! The 
secretary, whose business it was to write what his 
master dictated, accordingly did his duty ; and the 
word condog was inserted, and is actually printed 
as one interpretation of couatrro in the fii -l edi¬ 
tion, 1678, (to he seen in the British ]\Jineum,). 
though it lias been expunged, and does not 
appear in subsequent editions.” Pegg^ ’s Anec¬ 
dotes of the English language. —But condog had 
before appeared in English lexicography. In 
Cocker:mi's English dictionary, under To Agree, 
in tlte second pai;l, (I am citing from the edition 
of rtfyz,) are these definitions, “ coitcurrc, cohere, 
condog, enmi Littletoii therefore cited wliat 
had before been used, but justly discharged it 
afterwards; tiiougji the editors of the Cambridge 
dictionary in (by* thought proper to readmit it 
under concurru.] 

.. To meet in one pone. 

Though reason f.ivom tki r.i, yet anise can hardly allow 
them; and, to sat’sly, bolii l!:eism-t concur. Temple. 

I., it not now utterly im: edible, that our two vessels, placed 
tlteie autipo.'e 10 c.u h other, should ever happen to concur? t 

Bentley , IScnii. 

2. To agree ; to join in one action, or opinion. 

Acts which .hall he done by the greater part of nty execu¬ 
tor*, shall he as valid and effectual as if all my executors had 
concurred in the same. Swift, Past Will. 

7. It lftis :t itk before the person •with whom one 


agrees. 

It is not evil simply to concur with the heathens, either in 
opinion or action, and that conformity with them is oulj 
then a disgrace, when \vc follow them in that they do amiss, 
or generally in that they do without reason. Hooter. 

,}. It has to before the effect to which one con¬ 
tributes. 

Their affections were known to c-,wur to t^e most desperate 
counsels. Clat endow. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, , 

Extremes in man concur to general use. Tope. 

7. To be united with ; to he conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, end a true profession ,cuiiiurrinir 
with a bad lifts, is only to deny Christ with a greater solenyiity. 

South. 

Testimony is the argument ; and, if fair probabilities of 
reason concur with it, this ar.umeut hath all the strength it 
can have. Titlolson. 


6. To contribute to one common event with joint 
power. 

When outward causes emi, ur, the idle arc soonest seized 
by this infection. Cottier, on the Spleen. 

Conclj rhence.7 S ' jft. om concur .'] 

Concu'rrency. y 

r. Union; association; conjunction. 

Wc have no other measure but our own ideas, with the 
concurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade us. Locke. 
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2. Agreement; act of joining in any design, or 

measures. • 

Their concurrence in persuasion, about some material points 
belonging to the same polity, is not strange. Hooker, Prcf. 

The concurrence St the peers in that fury, can he imputed 
to the irreverence the judges were in. Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an universal concurrence 
of nobles and people. ‘ • 

Swift on the Dissent, in Athens and Rome. 

3. Combination of many agents or circumstances. 

Struck with these great concurrences of things. Crathaw. 

He views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and . 
sees us engage in all the possibilities of action. Additou, Sped. 

4. Assistance; help. 

From these sublime images we collect, the gr-atuess of the 
work, and the necessity of the divine concurrence to it. 

Rogers. 

5. Joint right; equal clniipT 

A bishop might have officers, if there was a concurrency of 
jurisdiction between him and the archdeacon. Aytiff'r. 

CoNcu'imr.Ni. j- adj. [old*Er. amAirrcnt .J 

i. Acting in conjunction; ugrectng.in the same act; 
contributing to the same event; concomitant in 
agency. • . 

I join with these laws the persomd presence of the king’s 
soi* as a concurrent cause of til.., reformation. 

Davies tin Ireland. 

Every bishop, that shall 1>■ nominated by us to another 
bishoprick, shall from that iKy of nomination not presume to 
make any lease fur •three lives of one and twenty years, or 
com nr nut lease, or anyway renew any estate, Sec. 

K. .fuw.es , Instruct, concern.n" Bishops, l6x:. 

For without the comnrrcnt consent of all these three parts 
of the legislature, no such law is or can be made. * Hate, 

This sole vital faculty is not '-ullicient to exterminate 
noxious humours to the pciiplierv, unless the animal faculty 
be concurrent with it to supply the fibres with animal spirits. 

Harvey. 


All combin’d, 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 

And his cone niTcnt flam<\ that blr\\ my fire ; 

For still our kindred souls had one desire. Dryden, Pah. 

2. Conjoined; associate; concomitant. 

There i- no diHeremv between the coin un-eul echo and the 
iterant, but. tin: quickness or slow ness of the r< turn. Bacon. 

CoM'i/itur.NT.'j~ //. s. [old 1-V. concurrent.] 

•1. That which concurs; a contributory cause. 

To all atlau-s of importance there are three necessary cou- 
1 in a ah, without wliu ii they can never be dispatched; time, 
imhistiy, and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

2. Equal claim; joint rigid. 

Stepping over to the south-sea (for the di-tauee is, in com¬ 
parison, but a step) bt. Michael’s Mount looketh so aloft, as it 
brooketh no concurrent for the highest place. 

Carrie. Surety of Cornwall. 

• Conit'kkenti.y.# adv. [front fonatrrrii/.] In an 
agreeing manner. 

Tiny did not vote these special and precise means concur- 
rci.t/i, with the voice of find. 

IF. Mmmtagt, Dev. list. (1(148,) p. 301. 

Concussa'tion.# n. s. [Lat. concnsso, romussatus.] A 
violent agiudion or shaking. 

Surely lie wese a bold man that could sleep whiles the earth 
rocks him ; ami so were lie that could give himself to a stupid 
security when he feels any xohcmuit oor.catiitlTons of govern¬ 
ment. • Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 68. 

CoNct/bstin.* part. udj. [Lat. concusnis.] Shaken. 

Cockeram. 


CONCUSSION, n. s. [concvssio, LaU] 

1 . The act of shaking; agitation; trcmclae-tion. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous ride', 
tiatli flissipated pestilent air; which may be from the con,■ins,on 
of the air. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

The stXmig concussion on the heaving tide, 

Roll’d back the vessel to 'die island’s side, ”y>'\ ('dm- 
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2. The «tatc of being shaken. 

There want not ia>Liniei's of itich an universal conclusion of 
the whole globe, as must needs imp!;, an agitation of the whole 
abyss. Woodward, Nat. Hut. 

Concu'ssivk. adj. f antatssns, Latin.] Having the 
power or quality of shaking. 

To CONDEMN, r. <t. [romdemno, Latin.] 

1. To find guilty; to doom to punishment: contrary 
to absolve. 

Mvi-imifieitre hath a thousand several tongues. 

Ami every tongue brings in a M-v’ritl tale. 

And e\*ry bile couth mas me for a villain. 

Shakspcare, 1tirh.il I. 

I. lie found guilty- 

— . Yes truly, is lie, and eand< '-n't! ttpou’t. 

Shalspcare, Hen. VtII. 
Coii'idereil as a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab¬ 
solve, a id pronoun-cs absolution where it ought fb condemn. 

I'iddes, Seem. 

2. It l:as/o lietbiV the punishment. 

The son of inuti shell be betrayed unto the st-ribes, and they 
shall condemn bimVc. do ith. SI. Moll. x\. t8. 

3. To censure; to blame; to declare criminal: con¬ 
trary to a[/pete. c. , 

Who then .hall blame 
Ilis pester’d scn.es to leeoil mid start, 

When all that is within him does condemn 

Itself for being there! * Shalsprarc. Mat tieth. 

The poet who flourished in the scene, is condemned in the 
rtielle, Dry.len, Jin. l*ref. 

He who was so unjust as to do his brother au injury, will 
scarce be so just as to condemn himself for it. Lt., he. 

Thevjvho approve iny conduct in this particular, are unit ii 
tnore numerous than those who condemn it. 

Spectator , Xo. 488. 

4. To line. 

And the king of Egypt put hint down at Jerusalem, and 
condemned tile land iii'm hundred talents of silver. 

s Ch,on. xxxvi. ;. 

5. To show guilt by contrast. 

The righteous that is flout! shall remit mn the ungodly which 
are living. H ud. iv. 16. 

ConuiAmnabi.k. adj. [from condemn .] Btameable: 

culpable. 

He commands to deface the print of a cauldron in ashes, 
which strittlv to observe were rondcmniili/e super.titiou. Brown. 
Condemnation, n. s. {condemnation Latin.] The 
sentence by which any one is doomed to punish¬ 
ment; the net of condemning; the state of being 
condemned. 

There is therefore now no roitdeni.infi 'i. to them. Horn. viii. 
Conde'mnatoiiv.'{' t tdj. [old l r. <oidciiina/oire .J 
Passing a sentence of condemnation, or of censure. 

The evidence bc ! ng,clear and miuiclirc, tint doom t an lie 
no other than rondemiuilorn. lip. Hod, Can.* nfConse. ii. 6 . 

He that passes the first riuih leuatnrn sentence, is like the 
incendiary in a popular tumult, v.ho is chargeable with till lim n 
disorders to which he gave rise. (tor. oj the Tongm . 

Condf/mner.'J' n. s. [from romdemu.] A blamer; a 
censurer; a censor. 

Thus arc ye all one in opinion with hcrctvqttes olde and 
ne.ve, and yet ye pretcude to Ik? rontlewpnrrs of them. 

>, Bale. Yet 11 Course, Srr. fob fu. h. 

S-oine few arc the only refusers apt! rondcmieers of this ea- 
tuoliik practice. Bp. Taylor. 1 1 ’nrthy (’mum yniran/. 

Some of the later and lesser edition of divines, w ho tumid be 
counted great reformers of the times, because they were vehe¬ 
ment ct iisurers and coHtlcnpiers of Whatever they listed to dis¬ 
like or not to fancy. Up. Taylors Arlif. Hands, p. 11S. 

Hut. wc shall meet, where our condemncrs 
Shall not, JJettum. and l’t. Four Plays in (Nr. 

Conde'Ssabuc. adj. [from condensate .] That which 
is capable of condensation; that whiclf can be 
drawn or compressed into a narrower compass. 
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This hient meets with resistance in the moveable, and not 
being in the utmost extremity of density, but condtusable yet 
further, every resistance works something upon the mover to 
condense it. High'/ on the Soul. 

To CONDENSATE.f v.a. [condenso, Latin.] To 

condense; to make thicker. 

They say.’a little critical learning makes one proud; if there 
were more, it would condensate ami compact itself into less 
room. * Hamruint’s Works, iv. 6lX. 

To Conde'nsate. v . v . To grow thicker. 

Co vde'ns ate. adj. [condevsatus, Latin.] Made thick; 
condensed; compressed into less space. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or condensate, 
most white, as it appearcth by the hail and snow. Pcacham. 

Conoensa'tion. ii. s. [from condensate.'] The net of 
thickening any body, or making it more gross and 
weighty'. Opposite to rarefaction. 

If by natural argin.MMils it may he proved, that water, by 
condensation, may become earth; the saute reason toaeheth 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. 

llalrgh, Hist, of the World. 

Hv water-glasses die account was not regular; for, from 
nitemuidon and condensation , the hours were shorter in hot 
went Her than in odd. Brown, Cnlg. Krr. 

The supply of its moisture fis| l>> rains and snow, and dews 
and ronden.uition of vapours, and perhaps by subterraneous 
pvisugi •.. Bent try. Serin, i v. 

Coxdk'nsativf,.* adj. [from condensate.] Having 
tin 1 power of condcnsating. 

To C'ONDL'NSE.'f' v. a. [condenso, Latin.] To 
make any body more thick, Cose, and weighty; to 
drive or attract the parts of any body nearer to each 
other. To inspissate; opposed to rarefy. 

The midst was ad of dark ami condensed clouds. 

Jl. .Jnm.ni, Masi/nes at Court. 

Moving in so high a sphere, lie must needs, ns the sun, raise 
many envious exhalations; which condensed by a popular odium, 
were i.qnblc to cloud the brightest merit. K. Charles. 

Sonic lead their youth abroad, while some condense 

Their liquid store, and some in cells dispense. 

Drytlcn, Vug. 

Such dcii.c and solid strata arrest tlie vapour, at the surface 
of the earth, and collect and condense it there. Woodward. 

To Conoi’/nse. t 1 - it. To grow close anti weighty; to 
withdraw its parts into a narrow compass. 

Tlie water falling from the upper parts of the rave, docs pre¬ 
sent ly there condense into little stones. Boyle, Seep. Chym. 

All vapours, when they begin to condense and coalesce into 
.small parcels, become first of that bigness whereby 117 ,lire must 
he reflected, before they can constitute other colours. 

Newton , Optic&i. 

Comie'nse. adj. [from the verb.] Thick; dense; 
condensatcd*; close; massy; weighty. 

They colour, shape and size 

Assume, as likes them host, condense or rare. Milton, P. I,. 

They might he separated without cmisocinting into the huge 
condense bodies of planets. Bentley, Sen,r m 

Con'iie'nsek. it. s. [fromcondense.] A strong metal¬ 
line vessel, wherein to croud the air, by means of a 
syringe fastened thereto. Quincy. 

Co.NDE'tfsmvJ- n. s. [old It. condensite.] The state 
of being condensed; condensation; denseness; 



Co'ndehh. n. s. [condttire, French.] 

Such ns stand upon high places near the sea 
coast,ait tlie ume of herring-fishing, to make signs 
to the fishers which way the shole passeth, which 
may belter appear to such as stand upon some high 
el ill; by a kind of blue colour that the fish causeth 
in tlie water, than to those in the ships. These be 
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likewise called Hurt's, by likelihood of the French 
/nnpv, cxdamarc , and balkers. Ct/tocl. 

Condesce'nce.# n.s. [from condescend.'] Descent 

from suiieriorily. Sec Condi.sijent. , 

Which passage t find fill’d by ('rc’..-k , \ Answer to Dr. Pienro, 
adding thus, Hee (Ins com/. scoter bf tlii^ "rent kin". 

Puller x Modurut. of it he Cht if 7 ?«g. p. 44 °- 

To CON DESCE'ND.'j* r. n. [eonilcjscejidie, Fr. from 
condcscendo,,' I,at.] 

t. 'l’o depart, from the privileges of superiority by a 
voluntary submission; to sink willingly to equal 
terms with infericurs; to sooth by familial ity. 

This method carries a very humble and cimilcsccndinn air, 
when lie that instructs soems»t° be the enquirer. iVnfl*. 

2. 'I’o consent to do more than mere justice can re¬ 
quire. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, , 

!u aracio’.e clemency does condescend 
On the.M. comlilions, to become your friend. 

Uri/drnf hut. lini/f. 

He did nut primarily intend to aflpoint this »av; but #•<«/- 
drscnvU.l in it as ueeonnuodate to their present >t-.itc. 

* * Tdlotson. 

3. 'll) stoop; to bend; to yield ; to submit; to become 

subject. .* 

(’an they think mo so broken, so debas’d 
\A itb corporal servitude, that my mind over 
Will condescend to such absurd commands I Milieu, S. A. 

\or shall my resolution 

Disarm ir-clf, nor onuUsvend to parly , • 

With foolish hope'. lienham, So/dn/. 

4. To agree to, or iVmeur with, simply. This sense 

is qot noticed by Dr. Johnson. l-luluct. 

And therefore conJe.,rcn,ling to Blount’s adviee to surprize 
tlic court, He puiMicd, etc. 

Bacon, flu/nr. of T,d. Essex’s Y’ reason, 16:51. 
Co 1 )!’>(’ i’/ \ UK N’t l.'j - n.s. [ eondesceiulanee , I 1 'tench.] 
Voluntary suhmis-iou to a state of equality with in— 
i'e’’ii>ur.-. ; • 

By the warrant of St. Paul’s conde.icciidencr (o the capacities 
he wrote unto, I may speak alter tile manner of men. 

I 1 \ Muuntnou, Ihv. Ess. (1648,) p. ,?X. 
■Con oesce'n or no. "V- n. s. [from eondescend.] Act of 
voluntary humiJialion. 

This queen of most familiar londrseendings i-. content to be 
our every week’s prospect. Hammond's (Pori*, tv. 125. 

Condkm’e'ndiN cn.Y. y udv. [from condescending.] By¬ 
way of voluntary humiliation; by way of kind con¬ 
cession. 

Not starting of high and intricate questions, and concludin'' 
them by subtile arguments, but liuuilinrly and condescendingly 
setting out the creation, according to the most easy and obvi¬ 
ous conceits they thi msclves had of 1 hose things they saw in the 
world, " More, Conj. t'abb. (mt.;,) ji. 10. 

Wc condescendingly made l.utlict’s works umpires ip the 
controversy. Alter/inn/. 

CoNl)I’.si :k n s 1 oN. n .[from condescend.] Voluntary 
humiliation; descent from superiority; voluntary 
submission to equality with inleriours. * 

It forbids pride and ambition, and vainglory; and commands 
inmility ana modesty, and condescension to others. TiHotsun. 

Courtesy and rnndrscciuiun is an happy quality, which never 
fails to make its way into the good opinion, and into the very 
heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high station. 

Atlrrbnrp , Si miens. 

Raphael, amidst his tenderness, shews suih a dignity and 
condescension in all his behaviour, as arc suitable to a superiour 
nature. _ Addis »n. 

Con desce'nsiVE.' f~ adj. [from condescension.*} Courte¬ 
ous; willing to treat with inleriours or equal terms; 
not haughty; not arrogant. 

There is not the least of the divine favours, which, if w e con- # 
eider /he eondesccnsive tenderness, tlieclenr intention, the uu- 
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reserved frankness, the cheerful dehonairity expressed therein, 
has not dimensions larger titan our comprehension, colours too 
lair, lineaments too comedy for our weak sight throughly to 
discern, requiring tliere'iire our highest and our utmost 
thoughts. t Barrow, Scrm. vol. i. S. 8. 

Conukscf/nt.# n. s. [from condescend. This is our 
old substantive fir condescension, which also formerly 
appeared in conrh v • nee. J Accordance; agreement; 
submission ; condcsccn. ion. 

God luuis the hear! ut men w’li'a b way ^oover he pleases ; 
sometimes dreadtuii, lor.va. 1 in a ri'jht down opposition; 
soinctinics • idewavs 1.0 a (.11 ;» ■ imu.iod-.ition; sometime circu- 
lnrly Inii.ging them iibout to ,1 tail toudcsmi/ and accordance. * 

/»/*. Ihdl, Ilcm. p. ji}. 

They lather*to grat’iy Herudi.i , make vv-.y lor ■» s'k’lit and 
ca.y a roio/cn < id. Bj> Hall, l.'i.,i!i nipt. rf. 4 . 

Upon the comfoi table Id ling of 11 gi’J'iou, riiuh-nnt, lol- 
lovs an happy fruition of (iod in all bin favours. 

• • Bp. Hall, JJevunl Soul, § ;o. 

Some wi rtln per-on that can deny himself in stooping to 
■•mil a rtmdctcctu. il'nrt/i^h'’lo>i, to Harthb,{U>bs,) lip. 17. 

CONIH'GN.'I' adj. [old Fr. condone, from enn- 
digvns, I.at.] Woithy of s» perfltm; suitable; de¬ 
served; merited : ii is always used of something 
deserved by crimes,*Dr. Johnson suys; which i.s by 
ifl) means the case. Sir Thomas F.lvot uses it. in¬ 
differently; and other good authorities shew, that 
it is used strictly for praisewiv’diy. 

Unto so i’\cclli’uj a prince there sbali not lack hereafter 
cnntlignc writers to registet ai.ai ts. Sir P. Ehjnt, (,'ov .fob ;6. 

’I'hcn shall they give condignc reprehension-., manifesting 
their faults. Sir T. E/pot, dor. lol. i j'j. 

ller-elfe, of all that rule,-.he. deemed most c.jki/ujk. 

Spcvsei, E. Q. t i:. vi. 1 r. 

'They rather aivinc unto the works al.-’ edy made, not only 
worthy or condin,:, lint aivj meritorio.is. 

Moiadnou, Aj>p. lo C'j’i. p. zo*. 

Unless it were r: Moody mui’tlicrc*, 

I never gave them punishment. S/iah/trarc, Hen. VI, 

ConsidcT who is your IriemlJlie that would have brought him 
to condign punishment,Or he that lias saved him. Arhuthuot. 

CoNoi'oM.ss. 11. s. [from condign.] Suitableness; 
agrcciiblcness to deserts. Diet. 

Con iii'o n rr y. : X- v.s. [from condign.] Merit; desert. 

Coinligiiih/ is much made of, [by the Church of Home,]*an 
being a piece for the tiouce of some importance; an opposite 
of some spirit to affront God, anil peremptorily to challenge, 
'/’his is my due. Moumagn, Aji/j. to Cics. p. ior. 

Such a worthiness of cn nlignifi/, ami proper merit of the 
heavenly glory, cannot be Comic! in any the best, most perfect, 
and excellent of created beings. lip. Hull’s 1 1 orkt, i. 364. 

He, w ho pray s for a tiling as God 1 ms appointed, gets thereby 
a right to the tiling prayed for; but it is a right, not springing 
friflii any merit or coudignilp, either in the prayer itself or tile 
person that makes it, to the blessing which he prays for. 

• South,Hcrm. oil Extemp. Prayer. 

(’oNDi'uNi.Y.'J* ftdv. [from condign.] Deservedly; 
according to merit. Did. 

Here you may see what persons may ruiidir,i.'u bear the signs 
and tokens of arm,. Knight's T/ial of Truth, ( 1180,) p. 12. 

Soma. As Mci’iury has turn’d himself into me, so I may 
lake tlic toy into im head to turn my-elf into Mercury, that I 
may swinge vm ol Yi-iiJignfi/. Drt/dcn, .tinp/n/n/on. 

Tin-, is a villainy through the whole world ratidignty punished. 

• L. AddiTHnf TT. Ilai/i, j>. X71. 

Co'mmmevt. v. s. * [com!imen/mu, I.at.J Seasoning; 
sauce ; lliut which excites the appetite by a pungent 
taste. 

As lor radish and the like, they are for condiments, and not 
for nourishment. * JUacon, N«t. Hist. 

Many tilings are swallow id by animals rather for condiment. 
gust, or medicament, than any substantial nutriment. Brown , 

CoNDif-'^i'PEE.-f' n.s. [condisctpie, old Fr. condisetjne- 
ius , Lat.] A schoolfellow, or fellow disciple. 

. S » * 
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To his i-.glit dcicly beloved brethren anil cmidisciples dwell¬ 
in'; together. Martin on the Mftrr. of Priests, (i.J54») H. iii. 

Elvinas, i. c. the Persian sorcerer, mentioned Acts, xiii. 8. 
•uni Simon wirnnnted Magus his eondiseiplr; hotli which used 
ni'ermd arts, and were accordingly discovered and punished by 
the apostles. Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. 204. 

A rondisrtple of his, or one that had been, hearing so much 
of the man, went to him. AT. Casanbott, of Credulity, p. 149. 

CO'NDTTK. ' v.a, [conJin, Iait.] To pickle; 
to preserve bv stilts or aroimiticks. 

The most iniioceut of litem arc but like rondited or pickled 
Mushrooms, which, carefully corrected, nwv be harmless, but 
can never do good. Bp. Tail tor, Bale if tirwu holy. 

A goofl lame is the best odour, and a good name is a precious 
ointment which will rmidile our bodies best, and preserve our 
memories to all eternity. Paradoxical Assnhim, {1 f>y V,) P 44 - 

Co'sditk.* ad}. [Lot. conditits.'} l’rcsoi ved; con- 

servetl; candied. 

Scolt/i| would lain have them use all summer,the condilr 
flowers of succory, strawberry water, Ac. 

n Unrton, Anal, of Met. p. 402. 

Onto prescribes the londitc fruit of wild rose. Had. 

Co'n'MTEMi.st. 11, s. [from condilr.] A composition 
ot' conserves, powders, and spices in the form of tin 
electuary. Diet. 

CVnditim;. f n. x. [from condilr.] The act of pre¬ 
sort’ing- 

Muth after the same maimer as the sugar doth, in the eon- 
d'lniL!, of pears, ((unites, ami tile like. f.reiv’x Mure an,. 

CONDI TION, n. x. [ condition , TV. rtnid'lic, Lilt.] 

t. Quality; that by which any thing is denominated 
good or had. 

A rage, who.e heat hath tit's eonitifuii,. 

That nothin;: out all at, nothing but blood, 

SOni,spentc, A". J ini. 

a. Attribute; accident; property. 

The king is bur a man: the volet •mells, the element shews 
to him as to tne: all his senses have hut human eorditioiis. 

Shakipcarc. 

It seemed to us a cnud'tiou mid propi rty of JDivtne Povvirs 
and Beings, to he hidden and un-ren to others. liarnu. 

They will he able to cot serve tlinr properties unrhanged in 
passing through several mediums, which is another i.nidiho.i of 
the rays of light. fact mi, Opl-'.s. 

3. Natural quality of the mind; temper; tempera¬ 
ment ; complexion. 

The child tnkith moot of his nature of the mother, hexim--. 
speech, manners, and ineliiiation, whieh are .igro. .file to til; 
coiutitioh.-t of their mothers. Sjietir.ee on Ireland. 

The best and soundest of his time hath been but roll; now 
must wo look, from his age, to receive not alone the imperfec¬ 
tions of long engrafted coudi'n.u, lint the unruly waywardness 
that infirm and choicrick years twig with them. Shahspearc. 

4. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moist, temperate, modest, honest, adven¬ 
turous, liberal, merciful', loving ; eel faithfid, that is,giving these 
inclinations; and therefore those am lent kings, beautified with 
these conditio).*, might be called thereafter Jupiter. 

Jlalegh, Hint, of the World. 

Socrates espoused Xantippc only for her extreme ill eon- 
ditto nr, above all 01 that se\. South . 

5. State; external circumstances. 

To us all, 

That feel tliC*bruises of the days before, 

And suffer th’c! condition of these times 
'To lay an heavy and unequal hand r 

Upon our humours. Shaispcare, Ilea. IV. 

It was not agreeable unto the condition of Paradise ahd shite 
of innocence. Jit-awn , i'u/g. Err. 

Estimate the greatness of this mercy by the condition it finds 
the sinner in, when God vouchsafes it to diem. South, Scnu. 

Did wc perfectly know the state of our own condition, and 
.. v.,-. .yaj m ost proper tor ns, we might have reason to conclude 

CoNDE Nfcrs not heard, if not answered. Wake’s Preparation. 
is capat. principle adapted to every passion andi faculty of 
drawn fY f0 every state and condition of our life. Sogers. 

IZ 
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Some Responding people take the kingdom to he in no eo,f 
dition of encouraging so numerous a breed of beggars. SiriJ't. 

Cumtition, circumstance, is not tile tiling; 

Bliss is the. same in subject as in king. Pope, Ess. on Alan. 

6 . Hank. , 

I itm in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda. _ Shaispcare, Temped. 

The king himself met with many entertainments, af the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely practised ’fill 
then by the persons of the be-t condition. •’ ' Clarendon. 

7. .Stipulation ; terms of compact. ' 

Condition/ 

What condition can a treaty find 

I’ th’ part that is at.mercy ! Shahspcurc, Corinl. 

1 yield upon cvmhliunt .— \\ c give non-’- 
To traitors: strike him dow 11. , II.Jenson, Catiline. 

lie could not defend if above fell days, and must then sub¬ 
mit to the worst condition.-, the rebels were like to grant to his 
person, and to his religion “ Clarendon. 

Many .tie apt to heiieve remission of sins, but they believe 
it without the condition *vf repentance. lip. U 'atf/ur. 

Those barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, such us we are pleas’d to give. Waller. 

Make our conditions with yon’ captive king.— 

Secure me but my solitary cell; 

’Tix all I ask him. Drydcn, Don St bast. 

S’. The writing in’which the terms of agreement am 
comprised; compact; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and in a merry sport. 

If yon repay me not on such a dnv, 

In Midi a place, such sum or sins ;. c ar¬ 
ils press'd in die condition , let tile forfeit 

He nominated. Shttktjtt arc, ATcrch. of Venice. 

To Co\Di'rioN.'j~ v. n. [from the noun.] To make 
terms; to stimiiaU*. 

J 1 

Sir, I must rot.ditto!, 

To have this gentleman by, a witness. H.Jonson, Dee. is an An. 
l’ay in'- back my credit, 

And I’ll eoietitniH with ye. lira am, nud El. lAti'c Thi-f. 

Small towns, which stand -.tiff, ’till great shot 
Enforce them, by war’s law, 1 mi.dti.iH not. Donur. 

’Tis otic thing, I must conies'-, to condition for a good oiTicc, 
mid another tiling to do it gratis. J’Estrange. 

To Conjhti'on.# v.a. To coni r.ict; to stipulate; 
to agree. 

It was rourlili.nied l>, tween Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
should put to death all ids male children. ’ 

Hah Hi d. of the World. 

(.'ovdi'tjo.nal. { ad), [from condition .J 

1. i>y way of stipulation; not absolute; made with 
limitations; granted on particular terms. 

'for the use we have his express enuiiimndmcttt, for the effect 
his conditional promise; so that, without obedience to the one, 
there is of the otln r no assurance. Hooker. 

Many scriptures, though as to their formal terms they are 
absolute, yet as to their sense they are conditional. South. 

This strict necessity they simple call; 

Another sort there is conditional. . Dryden, Fables. 

2. [I11 grammar and logick.] Expressing some con¬ 
dition or supposition. 

Hypothetical, ronditianul, concessive, and exceptive conjunc¬ 
tions seem in general to require a subjunctive mood after them. 

Lnwth’s Grammar. 

Coxdi'tionai.. n. x. [from t.he adjective.] A limi¬ 
tation. A word not now in use. 

He said, if he were sure that young man were king Edward’s 
son, lie would never bear arms against him. This case seems 
hard, both in rc-pcct of tile conditional, and in respect of the 
other words. Jlacon, Hen. VII. 

C iNdition.v'lity. 7 i. s. [from conditional.'] The 
quality \>f being conditional; limitation by certain 
terms. 

And as tins clear proposal of the promises may inspirit our 
endeavours, so is the conditionality most efficacious to necessi¬ 
tate and engage them. Decay of Piety. 
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Condi'ttonaley. ad 'v. [from conditional.] With 
certain limitations; on particuhu terms; on certain 
stipulations. 

I here inta.il , • 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs lor ever; • 

Con (lit imintti/, thut here thou take»an oath 

To cease lliis civil war. ’ t • •S/ia&sfleare, lien. VI. 

A false apprehension understands that positively, which wa. 
but awt'lionalli) ^pressed. * ifrotcit, Vutg. Krr. 

YVe see large qnvfermcnts tendered to him, hut c'ltdiluinaili/, 
upon his doim; wicked oirtres: coiTscience shall here, accord- 
in;' to its olliie, interpose ami protest. Soul/.. 

CoNm'j’ioNAUY.'J' udj. [old Fr. condition a ire.] Stipu¬ 
lated. 

Would God in mercy dispose with it as a rtiinlilioniiri/, \cl 
we coal 1 not l.o happy without it, as a natural qualification 
tor heaven. A'm n*. 


To C'oN'ornoxATE. 7>. a. [from condition.'] ,To qualify; 
to regulate. , 

Tint ivv ariseih but where it may he supported; we eannot, 
a-cribe the same unto any science tlicjoin, which suspends ami 
conditional’ „ it. eruption. Brown , I’tdg. Rn\ 

Conditionati:. udj. [lromdlte verb.] lisltiblishcd 
on certain terms or condiiiom-. , 

That which i- mistaken to be p.uliiular a■ 14I absolute, dtilj - 
understood, i. general, but r.nidilu.iiale, muf belongs to none, 
who sled! no! perioroi tin: eomlition ? Hammued. 

(’oNni'iT<i\::i>. adj. [Iromioiidilion.] ] laving quali¬ 
ties in properties good or bad. 

The.’ e-i-Miiend io me, the kindest man, • • 

The b ■ L conditio :'il. S/i it i/m ere, Alt vrti. of Vein, C; 

CoNDi'TioNt.Y.# adv. [from condition.] On parti¬ 
cular terms. 

I'nr Ptcll.i I1.1tli, with words where faith doth shine, 

(b i, r h.,;li In .H i giv’n me the mnenrchy ; — 

An ! .‘ii .u.h slcchc but tlnis 1.0.,hlu...It/ 

Y! : nalin of bhc, while v.Ttuoir. (omne 1 take; 

Mol. ; 1 e - tio.vii’d, but tin \ so.ne c.ivi Hants make. 

S i/iit ii, . 1:1 r. ami Sit 

To COXC./LK. ;. [fendriro, Lat.^ To lament 
v.iiii ilio.se that are in 1 distort line ; to express con- 
eern lor t !io i.iiseries el' othciIt lias ml ft heloro 
the person for whose misibitime we jnofess oriel’. 
Ili; opposed to coni’jiilidulv. , 

Your liic'da woahl liavc laii.e to rejn’ee, rat.hcr than eon- 
ne'e if.tn win. ‘It nt.-tt. 

i congratulate with the brads upon this honour done to 
I'liir kill": and mi -t w- ttih't ir. poor mortals, who are 
rendered inr.iji.it.h of pauii. 1 , mir re pc.ts Addivni. 

To Coxdo'ee. 5. a. To Ik wail with another. 

I come not, Sampson, to «lb , eliance. 

As then- p; rh.ip., yet wr li it i.r.d net iiet n, 

Thon;h for no b"dully int. nt. | Ah.'lt.u. S.A. 

Why ibould oin* poet petition Jsi. for her safe d( liver, mi l 
afterwards condole her ini,c<nriage. l),yjtr. 

C()Nno / T.EMENT.'J' it. s. [from cuud-.L .] Grief: ; ar¬ 
row; mourning; lamentation with others. 

To pi 1 severe 

In ob'litinfc toifltih iitcid, is a course , 

Of impiousstulihoriiiieis, unmanly mief. S/mAh/icare, It /-.. 

To imitate the noble Pericles ir. hi., cp'luplium speech, stri¬ 
ping up after the battle to bewail the slain Set eruiiius, [ilej 
tails into a pitiful eoudolemcnl to think of those costly suppers 
mid drinking banquets, which lie must now taste of no more. 

Ati/lan, A.nmad. Item. Dtf. 
They Sere presented to the king (Will. 111 .] at Ken .uigton, 
with an nddress eif rwid*Jrmeul for the lov; id’ bis queen, (Jan. 
!6 oc, which, while reading, caused tears to stand in Ins eyes, 
' ' . I.ifc of A. Me*/, p. .’,90. 

Condolence. ff. s. [comhlavcr, i'r.] The expres¬ 
sion of grief for the sorrows-of another J the civili¬ 
ties and messages of friends upon any loss or mis¬ 
fortune. 


I he reader will excuse this digression, due by way of con- 
dolrurr to my worthy brethren. Arbul/iuol. 

Coxi*)T.i it. j- I/, s. [from rondo/’-.] One that con¬ 
doles with another upon his misfortune's. 

Co.vno’1.1 n. [from condole.] F.xpression of 
gril l tor tile sufferings of another. 

Wliv should T think that all that devoid multitude, which 
mi lately cried Hosanna in the streets, did not also bear their 
part ill these politick fur, t !<./. .'a., 

ll/r ITo.’l , t'loihnijc 'Ihr ('rm 'JUion. 

Oondona'tiony}' ;i. a. [ condotudio , Lat.j A par¬ 
doning ; :i forgiving. , 

Sin — remaining in the soul of man, in tiki n tanner as it did 
!>, fere fititl inttliJiu. Alt, unltrvj', A/t}<. h p. rtjy. 

i 7 b CONDI tv it. [fond nro. Lilt.] To promote 

attend; to contribute; to serve to some purpose; 
lbllo\vet[ by lo. , 

The boiing of hides in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abio.ul, seiiiicih to conduce to make I: yin e. Ilncon. 

'flic mean ■ and pri jiarati-mf III d m.n*. end, cc i nto the cn- 
terprizi*. /’«>•«,/, Holy War. 

livery man doc. love or hate tiling,, acrnnlin" as he aji- 
p.rcln nils tlici.i to rii'iil"i-i to this cad, or to contradict it. 

* • Tillolt.011. 

They may coinin’; (o lartlnr diseov re. lor eouqilcatili" the 
tliel.n of light. Xt ml tin. 

To Co?; ni'Vr.. r. a. To conduct; to nccoftiptuty in 
order to .hew thy way. In libs sense i have only 
found it in tin- Ibllewing parage. 

Ik-Vh cut to • oudi.tc Inti cr the j..’".ui.s, Ileni ielta-Morui. 

W’ultun. 

Con nt/cEiir.vt .# 11. s. [limit tonditcc.] Tendency. 

The coi.tl ’’I’t 11* III of all this i- but cabali.ticid. 

(in’”’C f. 11 til p. n%. 

('uvmi'ti'vi'.* adj. | from ctindwc.] That wiiiclt 
may euntribuie; conducibic. 

| I give uui free and lull powtr to mtivc the heads, or to do 

I am 1 I,ail iit*"■ 11 v m f>’’ilit< >’l to tin rood success ol this 

i biraei . 'A A. I. 0/ hr: Chanc. nl (l.t. p.iyr. 

Co\n:. \ ttti.r.. a.I/. [, citliiiucihilis , I .at.] Having the 
power of conducing; having a tendency to promote 
or forward: with lo. 

1 '-, both, the incd uni wbiiii is mirt propitious and rnudu- 
i, an-. Jlticon, A'al. Ills}. 

• '1 a,i-e motions of ei aualioiis and corruptions, and ol tile 

1 ”i,,i”, it t, < th,c* 1 1/>, arc wisely and adminibly ordered and 
cimti ninoia'i ctl In the rei tor of all thin":. Hair. 

None of tin' a in., ;iu*t ical LXjicrmicnts are sufficient lor it 
p'.rpstiinl motion, though those kind of qualities seem most 
coiiii 'u tin'c "::t,1 it. II di nm, Mtilh. Mtiftitk. 

(.iir Auviour hath enjoined 11, a reasonable service: all his 
law . arc 111 themselves conilnci/i/c In the temporal interest ot 
t!.-.,t tlia.t obscivc them. Hanley. 

,(.‘(1X1)1 ViKLKNt'.ss.-|~ 11. s. [from rtmthiciblc .] The 

quality of cmitriftutiug to any end. Dut. 

Win: li two contemplations arc not inleriotir to any for 
1 r iiii'iciintncs, in themselves, or ivntinvd'linett for the 
hr.ilni;.' out of the right frame ot nature. 

More, So no of lilt Solti, Prcl. 

Ci.Nui Vini.Y.^ ode. [from a.ndrciNc.] In a manner 

ptonmlmg an end. 

Comji'Vivj:. titlj. [I’roiti condvri J T luit.which may 
eoutributi;; having the pow er of lbnTtwxHng or pro¬ 
moting: with lo. ' 

Aif action, however conducive lo die good of our country, 
will lie represented in prejudicial to it. .hid,..on, Fncholder. 

Those proportions of the good things of this tile, which are 
most consistent witji tlie interest of the soul, we also most 
conducive to our present felicity. Ilngert. 

CdNiiuVtvENEss. n.s, [from conducive.] The quality 
of conducing. 

, I nientVn some examples of the conditciviness of the small¬ 
ness of a body’s parts lo its fluidity. Boyle. 
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CO NDUCT. f n. s. [conduit, Fr. con and ductus, 
Lai. J ‘ 

1. Management; economy. 1 

Vouiig nu n, iii the minimi and nuin^e of actions, embrace 

more than they can hold, >tir more than they can quiet, ami 
fly to the end without consideration of the means. Bacon. 

IIovv void ot reason are our hopes and fears ! 

W hat in the mnihiil ofour life appears 
Sowell deign'd, so lilt kily begun. 

But when we (invc our with, we wish undone ? Drnden , .ho . 

2. Tilt- act of leading troops; the duly of a general. 

Conduct of armies is a prince’s art. IVu/hr. 

3. Convoy; cseorto; guard. 

lie majesty, 

Tcnd’ring my per .oil's sali tv, hath appointed 
This mntluil hi convey 1111* to the Tower. 

, Shnkspcnrr , Tilth. ITT. 

1 was ,1'hamed to ask the king, footmen, and horsemen, and 
minimi I’m safeguard against our adversaries. 1 Fade. viii. 51. 

4. The act of convoying ty guarding. 

Some three or four of you. 

Go, give him courteous mnih.cf to this place, Shalspcarr. 

5. A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or 

safety is assured. ’ , 

6. Exact behaviour; regular life. 

Though all reyard for reputation is not quite laid aside, it i; 
so low, that very few think virtue and cmideit of absolute 
necessity for prosemifr it. , Swift. 

7. Guide: conductor.’ " 

Come, hitter conduct; come, unsavoury etude. 

Shahspcarr, Itovi. ami Jut. 
Come, gentlemen, l will be your mm!ml. 

II. .Timsoii, Even/ Alan on! of hi* Ilinnmo. 

To CoNDu'cT.'f* r.a. \ con(/nil r, IV.] 

1. To lend; to direct; to accompany in order to 
shew the way. 

I shall strait conduct you to a hill side, where I will point 
yon out the right path. ( Milton on Ethical nut. 

0 may thy power, propitious still to me. 

Conduct my steps to find the fatal tree. 

In this deep forest. Dry den, JEn. 

2. To usher, and to attend in civility. 

, Pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our presence. Shuktpeare , ltcn. VIIT. 

Aseanitis bids ’em be. conducted in. Diydeu, .Eur 

3. To manage: as, to conduct an affair. 

He so minliitlcd the affairs of the kingdom, that he made 
the reign of a very weak prince most happy to the English. 

Ld. Lyth/ton. 

4. To head an army; to lead and order troops. 

Cortes himself conducted the third and smallest division. 

Hubert son, lit,!, of ,1 iicrica. 
CoNnuVnox.* n. s. [from conduct.'] The act of 
training tip. N<A, in use. 

Every man has his beginning and conduction. 

• U. Joitson, Case is nth n d. 

CoNDi'CTiVioes. tidj. [conduct Hi ns. Eat.] Hired; 
employed for wages. 

The persons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 
bill intirely conductittous and removeable at, pleasure. Jyljl'r. 

CoNm.'cTqft.'E ». s. [from conduct.] 

1. A leader; one who shotis toother the way b£ ac¬ 
companying him. , 

You come (I know) to be my lord Fernando’s 1 
Condmlor to old Cassiianc. Jlvrtum. and FI. Laws of Candy. 

Shame of change, and fear of future ill. 

And zeal, the blind conductor of the w ill? Drydi n. 

2 . A chief; a general. « 

Who is conductor of bin people ?— 

As ’tis said, the bastard son of Glo’sjer. Shakspaue , K. Lear. 

3. A manager; a director. 
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If he *did not intirely project the union anil regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief conductor in both. 

Addison. 

4. An instrument to put up into the bladder, to 
( direct She knife *.n culting for the stone. Qttincit. 

5. In electricity, a term first introduced by Desagu- 

1 iers; and employed, to denote those substances, 
which are .capable of receiving and transmilling 
the electrick virtue, in opposition ’lq Electrioks, in 
which the same virtue may be excited and accu¬ 
mulated. The former are ’(Called non-eloetrieks. 
and the latter non -conductors. Chu'nbcrs. 

CoNiiuVritEss. n. s. [from conduct , and old IV. 
cmiductricc. Our own 1(1 ud is old, being in Sher¬ 
wood’s dictionary; and Johnson, who has given 
only a definition of it here, has elsewhere furnished 
an example.] A woman that directs; directress. 

I.ady Kiiursit is a good housewife, and a very prudent and 
diligent'; oiulvctrcss ot tier family. 

Johnson to Mrs. Thrulc , 1773. 

C'o'miuit. v. s. [ conduit, IV.] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters; an 
• aqueduct. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rise no higher 
Than the well-head iroin whence it first doth spring. Davies. 

This fare of mine is hid 
In sap consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

An t ail the conduits of my blood froze up. Shahspcarc. 

' God is tin* fountain of honour; and lilt' conduit, by which 
Ini convey* it to the sons of men, are virtuous and generous 
practices. 1 South. 

These organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con¬ 
vey them from without, to their audience in the brain. 1 Locke. 

Wise nature likewisi, they suppose. 

Has drawn two conduits down our nose. Prior. 

2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 
, claret wine. Shakspcarc, Hen VI. 

To CONDl 'PElCATE.# r. a. [Eat. cottdujiliat . 
Dr. Johnson has given the noun.] To double. 

Coc/arttm. 

Condui'uca'tion. n. s. [ conduplicalio, Lat.] A dou¬ 
bling; a duplicate. 

Co'ndyi.e.# ». s. [old Fr. comhjtc, (Jr. xovcuAoj.] In 
anatomy, a small protuberance or round eminence 
at the extremity of a bone. 

CONK.*j~ w. s. \_xcov&'. Tm xciovu (iiaig xuxt.Qr iyi, Aris¬ 
totle.] 

1. A solid body, of which the base is a circle, and 
which ends jn a point. 

Now had Night measur’d with her shadowy cone 
Half wav up hill this vast sublunar vault. 

ATUton, P.L. iv; 776. 

2. The fruit of the fir-tree, containing seeds. See 
CoNIFETHIUS. 

•The < cute* dependent, long, and smooth, growing from the 
top of the branch. Evelyn. 

3. A strawberry so called. 

C/Vnky. See Coxy. 

7 b CONFABULATE.f v.n. [confabulo, Lat. con- 
fabttlcr, old I’r.] To talk easily or carelessly to¬ 
gether ; to chat; to prattle; to tell tales. " 

BuUokar, and Coclceram. 

t 

CoNFAHWLA / TioN.*f“ n. s. [ 'coufabidatio, Lat. confabu¬ 
lation, old IV.] Etuty conversation; cheerful and 
careless talk. 

Friends’ confabulations are comfortable at all times, as fire 
iu winter, shade in summer. Burton , Anal, of Mel. p . 289. 
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I was going on in my confabulation , when Tranquillus en¬ 
tered. Taller, No. 8.5. 

CoN fa'iu; i. atoky. adj. [from conjitbulale.'] Belong¬ 
ing to talk or prattle, or in the jvny of dialogue. 

Upon out! Peter Jones, a doctor anti a parson, [there ifj a 
crmfalndatoric epitaph. • Weaver, Fun. Man. p.577. 

Confami'i,iau.'S adj. [from koh aful familiar."] In¬ 
timate; closely connected. • • 

Though the •employments, pleasures, and exercises of our 
former life, were without ipicslion Aery different from those in 
the. present estate; yet’tis no doubt, but that some of them 
were more confomitinr and analogous to .some of our transac¬ 
tions, than others. (ilnncdte , Pre-c.nsl. nj Him/*, p. tic. 

CoNFAitur v , Tit)N.*f’ n. .<* \yonfarrealin, l.at. front 
Jar, corn.] The solemnization of marriage by 
eating bread or a cake together. Hence comes 
our bridecake . • 

By the ancient laws of Itomnlus^ tile wife was .by canfar- 
rra/1011 joined to tile husband, Ai/tiffr. Tan rg,oi t 

Wishing yon your heart’s desire,,and if you if.nc her, a 
happy confarreation, J rest in vcr.w and prose yotir’s. 

, ltinrrll i. V. 2 2. 

The ceremony used at the .mlemni/.ntioii of a marriage was 
called roiif'ini'iUmt, in toki u of a m«.t<firm eonjinietiou hp- 
tween the man ami the wife, with a cake otAiheal or harley. 

liraml, Poji. Anlii/ritiis. 

CdM't'TF.n.# adj. ‘[from con and fate.] Decreed or 
determined at the same time. 

In like manner his brother Stoic, Dirysipjms, insists in 
Tullv do Fato, cap. iy. that when a sick man is fated to re¬ 
cover, it is 1011 1 'nled lliyt lie shall send fi»r a pin sit inn. 

Searrh'n Frieirdt, Foreknowledge, anil Fat t, p.2?J. 

'Jo C»'NFKCT.'J~ v. it. [confed us, Lat. | 

1. To make up into sweetmeats; to preserve with 
sugar. It seems now corrupted into com/it. 

Nor roscs-od from \aple-, (’iipoa, 

Saffron no feel,,/ in Cilicia. ltrownc, Frit. Pastor. II. i. S. 2. 

2 . Simply, ;o compose; to form. 

Of this also were cou/relitl the famous otcilastiiig lamps and 
tapers. Sir ’P. Herbert, Tear, p.309. 

Co'nfkcT.T 11. s, [from the verb.] A sweetmeat. 

The changing of garlands from the bridegroom to the bride, 
the giting them wine and sugared confects in a spoon, &c. 

Fieri ul, (lreek Church, p.,)To. 

At supper eat a pippin roasted, and sweeten’d with sugar of 
roses and caraway confects. Haney on (inn. 

OosFE'cTinN.'j’ u. s. [ confectio, Laf.] 

>. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit with sugar; 
a sweetmeat. 

Hast thou licit I earn’d me to preserve? yea so, 

That our great king himself doth woo me off 

For my confections ? Shat,.pm re, Cyiuh. 

They have in Turky and the East certain cn. feel tons, w Inch 
they call servets, which are like to candied eomerves, and are 
made of sugar and h moils. Jin.mi, Xnt. Ili-t. 

lie saw him devour fish and flesh, swallow wines and -pices, 
con feet tom, and fruits of numberless sweets and tins ours. 

AiUisoii. 

2. An assemblage of different ingredients: a compo¬ 
sition ; a mixture. 

Bread is 11 confection made of manye grayncs, united or made 
into one bodyc by the mixture of water, and force of tyre. 

Coufnt. of A r . Stui.cUi',1, (1 c a !>,) I), ii j. h. 

She meaneth such wine, or wines, as we call ipocras, which, 
besides the nature and strength of the wine itself, hath by the 
composition mid confection of men mingling many spires witji 
the same, great power in it. , 

E.tpns. if Solomon's Song, (1585,) p. 2.54. 

Of best things then, what world shall yield nonfiction 
To liken her? Shahs pcarc. 

There will be a new confection of mould, which perhaps will 
alter the seed. Bacon, Fat, Hist. 
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The ink, wherewith the sections of the law arc writ, must 
not be black, nor of tile ordinary confection. 

* L. Addison, Stale of the Jews, p. 103. 

CoNi F/crioNAitY. f* n.s. [from confection.^ 

1. Duo whose Ira Ac is to make sweetmeats. 

Ami be wall take \011r daughters to be confectionaries, and 
to he cooks, and to he bakers. I Sam. viii. 13. 

Myself, • 

k\ ho had tile world ns my roifcrlionari/, * 
t he mouths the tongue-, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At du>y, more than I could frame employments. Shakspcare. 

2 . A preparation of sweetmeats. 

Immediatr ly two hundred dishes of the most cosSiy cookery 
ami ron/cihuua^y were served up. 

Waflon, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. I<6. 

At dinner select transformations of Ovid’s metamorphoses 
were exhibited in confectionary. 

Wartdu, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 492. 

Coxfe'ctioxek. it. s. [from confection.'] One whose 
trade is to make confections or sweetmeats. 

.Vatlire's coijectnoicr the bee, 

U hose sockets are moist alehiim, , 

The still of his refoiing mold 

Minting the ; r ,trdcn into gold. Ctcavctand 

(. 011J11 tom, « make mi*h use of w bites of eggs. Pot/h . 

Ci/* 1 KcnuiY.* i.ilj. [from confect.'] Relating to the 
art of making conlecls or comfits. * 

A11 .mtiek hand , 

Of haiiijiK I powers, I11 whii h the ^aiiton might 
Ot conln tori/ art rnTic in our’d how 
To charm ail tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

He a 11 mold's Psyche, iv. 127. 

CoXFi/nisit ACY. it. s. \coii)i deration, Yr.Jkdus, Lat.] 
A league: a contract by which several persons or 
bodies of men engage to support each other; union; 
engagement; federal compact. 

IVhat coijidi iiici/ have you with the traitors ? 

S/iahs/irarc, A". Lear. 

Jml.o sent them to Rome, fo make a league of amity' and 
coni', di r .co with them. ’ ’ 3 J\lnc. viii. ji 7. 


\ irgil has n wlndr nniji dreary agaiyist him, and I must en¬ 
deavour to defend him. Drydcn. 

The friendships of the world are oft 
Con ft da min, in vice, or h agues ol pleasure. Addinpi. 

An avarcioiis man in ofiiee is in confedn acy with the whole 
elan of his district, or depemlancc; which, in modern terms 
of art, is called to live and let lise. Swift. 

To CONI K DERATE, v. a. [cnn/cdcrer, French.] 
To join in a league: to unite; to ally. 

Tlicv weie confederated with Charles’s 1 iiomy. Knotlcs. 

Wit it these the fiercics them eonfidn ntc. 

And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Donut. 


To C'oM i.'nr.itATiv}’' v. 11. To league; to unite in a 
league. # 

Of temporal royalties 
Ho think) me now ineupn'.le : / of derates 
(f-o dn fie was lor swm ) with the king of Naples, 

To gneliim aemial irjliute, do him hoinagi. 

siiahi/irni c, 'TemperI. 
By words men come to know one another's minds; by 
tlio e l!iei lOVeu.ilit .aid confederate. South. 

Com i:'i)i;i!.iTi‘. adj. [from the verb.], United in 
league. „ “ » - 

l or tin s hate rousiltcd together with one consent: they 
me no fed, r,:U against thee. Psalm Jxxxiii, j. 

’ All the swords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this pfaeti Shakspcare, Corial. 

While the niiiidVif man looketh upon second causes seat 
tered, it mat sometimes rest in them, and go no further; but. 

Vlmn it hehiddetli the chain of them confederate und finked 
together, it m'st need tly to providence and deity. Bacon. 

Oh rake confederate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o’er tli’ eluded rage of Jove ! Pope, Statiu* 
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In n confederate war, ir ought to be considered which party 
lw- the decpi -I share in the quarrel. Swift. 

Coni-e'deiiatk. n. s. [from the verb.] Onq who 
enquires to support another ; an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

VI ith many more confide/rites, are in arms. > 

Shakspem e, It it ft. HI. 

► We still have frc-I' recruit-, in store. 

If our ctmji■ilmntci i an ahord us mine. Dm ten, Du. 

CoxrK'nF.UATTNo.# II. y. [from cm fed,rale.] Alliume; 
association. 

Jt is a confederating with hint to v h< m :lie- -.aerifii e is ottered. 

• . [llcrbui h. i 

ConFKDEIIation, v. s. {cnnf,Inati<:ii , French.] 

League; compact of mutual support; alliance. 

The three princes enter into some strict league ami co/fcdt- 
ration among themselves. ' I/nrt>n, lien. VII. 

Nor ran those cm/fedr rat ions or dc igns he di'rable, when 
subjects make bankrupt o**their allegiance. Aiiiy Ct/nrhs. 

7 b CONFE R. v. ii. [ cotifov, Lat. cotj/iirr, French.] 
To discourse viilh another upon a staled subject; 
to ventilate any question by oral discussion: to 
converse solemnly; to <alk gravely' together; to 
compare sentiments. 

You will hear ns confer oi tkiand by an am iciil.y assu¬ 
rance have your satisfaction. S/iatspearc, A', l.cnr. 

Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man. and 
writing ail exact man; and therefore, if a man write little, 
he had need have a great liiemoiy ; if lie e./nji r little, he had 
need have a present wit; and if lie read little, he hud need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that tie doth m.t. 

lltlC' V. 

When they had commanded them to go aside out of the 
council, they confined among themselves. Adi, iv. it. 

He was thought to confer with the lord Colopeper upon the 
subject; but had some particular thoughts, upon winch he 
then conferred with nebody. dm end m. 

The Christian princess in her tent confers 
With fifty of your team’d pldlosopliers ? 

Whom with such eloquence she do > persuade. 

That they are captives to tier reasons made. 

l)n/den, Tyr. Love. 

To Conpe'r. v. a. 

r. To compare; lo examine by comparison with 
other things of the same hind. 

The words in tin 1 eighth verse, conferred with tile same 
words in the twentieth, make it manifest. lialeph. 

If we confrr these observations with others of the like 
nature, we may find cause to rectify the general opinion. 

Doyle. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing tliftir works 
together; found tho,c that went before Irauscriheil Iiy those 
that followed. Mr own. 

2. To give; to bestow: with on before him who , 
receives the gift. ’ 

Rest to the limbs, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. ,, JValter. 

Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority upon him. 

South. 

There is not the least intimation in scripture of this privi¬ 
lege conferred upon the Homan church. Ti/totscn. 

Thou ctmferrest tile benefits, and ho receives them; the 
first produced love, and the last ingratitude. 

' i.. Arhuthnol, Hist, of J. Bull. 

3. To contribute; to conduce; with to. 

The closeness and compactness of the parts restii.g toge¬ 
ther, doth much confer to the strength of the union. 

„ (llanvillc. 

Conference, n. s. {conference, French. 

1. The act of conversing on serious subjects; formal 
discourse; oral discussion of any question. 

I shall grow skilful in country matters, if I liave.often con¬ 
ference with your servant, 1 ’ Sidney. 
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Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal ami piety 
moveth to be instructors ot others liy con fen aye ,* sometime, of 
them il is taught, whom the church hath railed to the public, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. Hooker. 

Whaljiassion hangs these weights upon my tongue! 

,1 cannot speak to her; yet she urg’d conference. Shnkspearr. 

2. An appointed meeting for discussing some point, 
by person 1 ,d debate. 1 . 

3. Comparison;. examination of different thi rgs by 
comparison ol each with other. 

Oar diligence must A-arch out all helps and furtherance*, 
which scriptures, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men’s collections and observation, may atliird. llonkir. 

The rnrft mice of the-e two places, containing-o excellent 
a piece of learning tv. this, expressed by u> worthy a v.it a, 
Tully’s was, must needs hiiiig'on pleasure to him that, makrlh 
true account of learning. Asd./io/'s S/foot ntasti >. 

(.On l'E iiiiER. n.s. [from confer.’] 

1. Me that«converses. 

2. I le that bestows. * 

(.Oni k'iwunu.* n. s. [from confer .J 

1. Comparison; cxdminalion. 

A careful comparing and confer/inn of one -cripture with 
another. 1 ’ Bp. Halt, Coses of Co't.oicnee. 

2. The art of bestowing. 

The cnitferri.jg this honour upon him, would increase the 
credit lie had. C/arendoh. 

Confe'kva.# n.s. In botany, lrair-vveed. 

To CONFF / SS.'f v v. a. [ctmfcsser, Fr. ronftmr <v«- 
Jpssnm, Latin.] 

1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 

He doth in some sort confess it. — ’If it be confessed, it is not 
redressed. S/iatspcore, Mere. 11 '. of Windsor. 

Human faults with human grief confess ; 

"fis thou art chang’d. Prior. 

2. It has of before the thing confessed, when it is 
used reciprocally. 

Confess thee Ireelv of thy sin ; 

, For to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remowt nor choke the strong conception. 

Shnlspearc , Othello 

3. To disclose the state of the conscience to the priest, 
in order to repentance and pardon. 

If our liri he. only against God, yet to confess it to his 
minister may he of good use. Wake, Prep, for l)cat!:. 

4. It is used with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of eonjessinp her¬ 
self to this celebrated father. Addt.ni/i, Sped. 

5. To hear the confession of si penitent, as si priest. 

Who soever is eontryte and purposynge to be con faxed yf 
tic liiyglit, and fat not. agayne to synne, s.'ial never tie ilampned. 

Bp. Posher, Ps. jj. 

6 . To own; to,avow; to profess; not to deny. 

Whosoever therefore shall confess mo before men, him will 

I confess also before my father which is in heaven ; but who¬ 
soever shall deny me before men, him will l also deny before 
mv father which is in heaven. St. Matt. x. 32, 33. 

7. To grant; not to dispute. 

If that the king 

IhA'c any way your good deserts forgot, 

Which he roifrssr/h to be manifold, 

lie bids you name your griefs. Stwkspcare. 

They may have a clear view of good, great and confessed 
good, without being concerned, it they can make up their 
happiness without it. Locke. 

8. To shew; to prove; to attest. 

Tall thriving trees confess'd the fruitful mold; 

The reddening apple ripens here to gold. Pope, Odyssey. 

9. It is used in a loose and unimportant sense by 

way of introduction, or as an affirmative form of 
speech. , 

1 must confess I was most pleased with a beautiful prospect, 
• that none of them have mentioned. Addison on Italy. 
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To Confers. ». w. To make confession ;* to dis¬ 
close ; to reveal; as, lie is gone to the priest to 
confess. 

Co'nfessauy.* n. s. [from confess.] t One whp makes 
a confession or acknowledgement of a thing. * 

To resist it, as partial magistrates; to reveal it, as treacherous 
confessarics. lip. *11 all. Serin, ti’orks, ii. 389. 

CpNFF/ssEDf.Y. <«/r>. [from confessed-.] * Avowedly; 
hid ispu (nb ly ;**undeninbly. 

Labour is rnufessedh/ix groat part Sf the curse, anil therefore 
no wonder if men fly from it. South. 

Great genius’s, like great ministers, though they are con¬ 
fessedly the first in the commonwealth of letters, must he 
envycil anti calumniated. ^ Pope, Ess. on llomcr. 

Cojjfk'nsion.'J' v. s. [from confess.'] 

1. The acknowledgement of a crime; the discovery 

of one’s own guilt. • 

Your engaging me first in this aib’enture of the Moxa, 
Ajul desiring the story of it from me, is like giving one the 
torture, and (lieu asking Ids confession, which is hart? usage. 

1 \ hi file . 

2 . 'Hie act of disburdening, the conscience to a 

priest. , 

You will have little opportunity to practise^ such a confes -* 
sion, and should therefore supply the want of’it. by a due per¬ 
formance of it to God. Water, l’rcp. for Death. 

3. Profession; avowal. 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good confession. 

1 Tim. vi. jy. 

If there be one amongst the fair’st of Greece, * 

That loves his mistress ipore than in confession, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In othyr arms than her’s; to him this challenge. Shahs pear c. 

4. A formulary in which the articles of faith arc 
comprised. 

The first word, “ Credo, I believe,” giveth a denomination 
to the whole confession of faith, from thence commonly called 
tile creed. Pearson, on the Creed, Art. 1. 

Confe'ssionai,. v. s. [French.] The snat or box in 
which the confessor sits to hear the dedarations of 
his penitents. 

In one of the churches 1 saw a pulpit and confessional, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Add'tson on ft oh/. 

Confe'ssionaiiy. n.s. [ctnifessionttiri\ IV.] 'Flic con¬ 
fession-chair or seal, where the priest sits to hear 
confessions. Diet. 

Confk'ssionauv.# adj. [Fr. roitfesxionaire.] Belong¬ 
ing to, or treating of, auricular confession. 

Coto rare. 

Confe'ssionist.# n. s. [from confession.] lie who 
makes profession of faith. I 

I was not long since forced upon the controversies of these 
times between the Protestant and ltomish 1 onfcssimiisfs. • 

Mountain. App. to Ctesur, Ded. 

Co'nfessoh. n. s. [coufessetir, French.] 

I. One who makes profession of his faith in the face 
of danger. He who dies for religion is a martyr; 
lie who suffers for it is a confessor. 

The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is so orthodoxly 
settled, us cannot he questioned without danger to onr reli¬ 
gion, which hath been sealed with the blood of so many mar¬ 
tyrs and confessor*. Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 

Was not this an excellent confessor at least, if not a marty r, 
in this cause. Stil/ingfieet. 

The patience and fortitude of a marty r or confessor lie con- f 
cealed in the flourishing times of Christianity.. Addisan, Sped. 

It was the assurance of a resurrection that gave patience to 
the confessor and courage to the martyr. . Rogers. 

■2. He that hears confessions, anti prescribes rules and 
measures of penitence, 
vou t. 
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See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 

Bring him his confessor, let him lie prepared; 

tor tKat’s the utmost of his pilgrimage. Shakspeare. 

If you find any sjp that lies heavy upon you, disburthen 
yourself of it into the bosom of your confessor, who stands be¬ 
tween God ami you to pray for you. Up. Taylor. 

One must be trusted; and he thought her fit, # 

As passing prudent, and a parlous wit: 
l'o this sagaeiou, confessor he went. 

And told her. Drydrt, Wife of Bath. 

3. He who confesses his crimes. Diet. 

Conkf/st. adj. [a poetical word for confessed.]. Open; 

known ; acknowledged ; not concealed ; not dis¬ 
puted ; apparent. . 

But wherefore should I seek, 

Since tlie perfidious author stands confcsl? 

This villain has traduc’d me. # * Howe, Royal.Convcrt. 

Confe'stev. adv. [from confes!.] Undisputably; evi¬ 
dently; without doubt or concealment. 

They address to tiiat principle which is confcslty predomi¬ 
nant in our nature. • Dec. of Piety. 

ConfiVient. adj. [ronficiens, Lat.] That causes or 
procures; effective. , * Diet. 

Co'nmdant. v. s. [1 confidant, French.] A person 
trusted with private allairs, commonly wit A affairs 
of Jove. • 

Martin composed yi> billet-doux, and intrusted it to his 
confidant. Arhuthnol and Pope. 

To CON LTD E. v. n. [ con/ido , Lat.] 'I’o trust in; to 
put trii.->t in. 

lie alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide. 

Congreve. 

7 b Confi'be.# v.a. To trust. 

Thou art the only one to whom I dare confide iny folly'. 

Byllrlton, Peis. Letters. 

Co'nfiuf.nck. n.s. [eonfidenka, Lat.] 

1. Firm belief of anotlrtr’s integrity or veracity; re-* 
Jinnee. 

Society is built upon trust, and trust upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. South. 

2. Trust in his own abilities or fortune; security:* 
• opposed to dejection or timidity. 

Alas, my lord. 

Your wisdom is consum’d in roafidi nee: 

Do not go forth to-day . Shahspcarc, .Tut. Cats. 

His times, being rather prosperous than calm, had raised 
his colifiilenrr by success. lineon, Hen. VII. 

lie Itaif an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himself, 
which sometimes intoxicated, and transported, and exposed 
him. • ( '/arendon. 

y. Vitions boldness; false opinion^ of his own excel¬ 
lencies : opposed fo modes ly. 

These tenem rrprehenders of things established by puhlick 
authority, are always confident and bold-spirited men; but 
their confidence, for the most part, riseth from too unit'll credit 
given to their own wits, for which cause they are seldom free 
from errors. Hooker , Ded. 

4. Consciousness of innocence; honest boldness; firm¬ 
ness of integrity. ^ * 

Beloved, if our heart rondmnn us not, then fiavc we eonfi. 
deuce towards God. • 1 John, iii. ji. 

Be merciful unto them which have' not the confidence of 
good wirks. * Esd. viii. 36. 

Just confidence, and native righteousness. 

And honour. # • Milton, P. L. 

5. That which gives or causes confidence, boldness, 
or security. 

Confident, adj. [from confide.] 

• 1. Assured'beyond doubt. 

S * 
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He is so sure and confident of his particular election, as to 
resolve lie can never fall. , Hammond, Fundam. 

1 ain nmfidcnl that very much may be done toward^ the im¬ 
provement of philosophy. Boyle. 

2. Positive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, a coiifidenl 
talker. 

3. Secure of success; without fear of miscarriage. 

' Both valiant, as men despising death; both confident, as un¬ 
wonted to be overcome. Sidney. 

Douglas, and the Hotspur both together, 

Arc nmfidcnl against the world in arms. Shakspearc, Hen. II'. 
Be not confident iu a plain way. Ecclns. xxxii. 31. 

People forget how little they know', when they grow confi¬ 
dent upon any present state of things. South. 

4. Without suspicion : trusting without limits. 

lie, true knight. 

No lesser of her honour confident. 

Than f did truly find her, stajccs this ring. Shakspearc, Cymb. 

Rome, be as just and gracious unto me, 

As I am confident and kind to thee. Shakspearc, Till is Andr. 

5. Bold to a vice; elatetl with false opinion of his 
own excellencies; impudent. 

Cc/nfiuf.nt. >1. s. [from cmrfide.] One trusted with 
secrets. 1 , 

If ever it comes to this, that a man can say of his cipifidenl 
he would have deceived me, lie has said enough. South. 

You love me for no other end. 

But to become my confident and friend; 

As such, l keep no secret from your sight. Dryden, Aureng. 

Confide'nti \j..& adj. [from confident. This word is 
of late introduction into our language; but is now 
very common.] Spoken or written in confidence. 

1 am desirous to begiiva confidential correspondence with 
you. Ld.Cheslt field. 

CVnviuf.xtly.’}' ndv. [from confident.’] 
x. Without doubt ; without fear of miscarriage. 

Heel. I would I knew in what particular action to try him. 
a Lord. None better than to let him fetch off his drum, which 
you hear him so confidently undertake to do. 

Shot speare, AU'i well. 
VVc shall not lie ever the less likely to meet with success, if 
wc do not expect it too confidently. Altcr/nuy. 

it. With firm trust. 

Ami Judah dwelt safely, fin the margin, confidently ,] every 
man under his vine nmlundrr his fig-tree. 1 Rings, iv. 2.0 
My flesh also shall rest in hope, [iu the margin, shall dwell 
confidently J Psalm xvi. 9. 

The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Leyden. 


3. Without appearance of doubt; without suspecting 
any failure or deficiency; positively; dogmatically. 

Another confidently affirmed, saving, Of a truth thj,s fellow 
also was with them. St. l.ukc, xxii. 59. 

Many men least 0/all know wltat they themselves most eon', 
fide idly boast. B. Jnuton. 

It is strange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them: the obser¬ 
vation of some of the best of them, delivered ranfidrnlly, is, 
that a vessel filled with ashes, will receive the like quantify of 
water as if it had been empty; this is utterly untrue. Bacon. 

Every fool mav believe and pronounce confidently; blit wise 
men will conclude firmly. ■ South. 

Co'nfi nr.tv'TNESs. ». .1. [from confident.] Favourable 
opinion of one’s own powers.; assurance. Diet. 
Confi'okii.* 11. s. [from confide.] One vvlip Trusts. 
Remembering the reproach God inakcth to lottering ron- 
fiders, Ain I only a God at near band, and.not the same at 
. distance? W. Mounfagu, lice. Ess. (1648,) p. 104. 

To CONFIGURATE. * n. n. Lfrom the Lat. con 
and figura.] To shew like the aspects of the placets 
towards each other.. See Configuration. 

In comely arrhitetdwtt it may be ' 

Known by die name ofuniforuiity; 

*4 


Where pyramids to pyramids relate. 

And the whole fabrick doth configurate. 

Jordan's Poems, (before rfijo.) 
Configuration.-^ ,n. s. [configuration, French.] 

1. The form of tke various parts of any tiling, as they 
are adapted to each other. 

The different effects* of fire and water, which we call heat 
and cold, result from the so differing configuration and agitation 
of their parfitles. _ 1 , Gtanvil/e, Scepsis. 

No other account can he given of the different, animal se¬ 
cretions, than the differtmt configuration and action of the solid 
parts. Arbnlhnot on Aliments. 

There is no plastick virtue concerned in shaping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they consist. 

I Woodward. 

2 . The face of the horoscope, according to the aspects 
of the planets tow ards each other at any time. 

The aspects, conjunctions, and configurations, of the stars — 
mutually fliversilv, intend, or qualify their influences. 

' Brown, CAr. Alor. ii. 9. 

Theyonfigiiralions of the heavenly bodies, their order, magni¬ 
tudes, distances, revelations, are all of them accommodated 
to their respective uses iu the creation. 

, Coventry, Phil, to IJyd. Conv. 2. 

To CoNFi'ciuttfy v.a. [fvomjigura, Lat.] To dis- 
■ pose into guy form, by adaptation. 

Mother earth first brought forth vast numbers of legs, and 
arms, and heads, ami the other members of the bodv, scattered 
and distinct; ami all at their full growth; which coming to¬ 
gether, and cementing, as the pieces of snakes and lizards are 
said to do, if one cuts them asunder; and so configuring them¬ 
selves into' human shape, made lusty proper men'of thirty years 
age in an instant. , Bentley , firm. iv. 

Confi'nabi.k.# adj. [from confine.] That which may 
be limited. 

There is infinite virtue in the Almighty, not confinnblc to 
any bmits. lip. Hull, Bern. p. 90. 

CONFINE. «. s. [confinis, Lat. It had fonnevlj the 
accent on the last syllable.] Common boundary ; 
border; edge. 

Herein tlv.'se confines slily have I lurk’d, 

To watch the wanting of mine enemies. Shakspearc, Rich. Til. 
You are old: 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, are 
well watered. Bacon. 

’Tvvas ebbing darkness, pa-t the noon of night. 

Ami Phosphor on the confines of the light. Dryden, Fab. 

The idea of duration, equal to 11 revolution of the sun, is 
applicable to duration where no motion was; as the idea of a 
foot, taken from bodies here, to distances beyond the confines 
of the world, where are no bodies. Locke. 

' CVnfink. itdj. [cm; fin is, Lat.] Bordering upon ; 
beginning,where the other cuds; having one com¬ 
mon boundary. 

T> Coni'i'ne. r. w. To border upon; to touch on 
other territories or regions: it has vtil/t or on. 

Half lost, I seek, 

Wliat readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 

foilfine irith heaven. Milton, P.L. 

Full in the midst of this created space. 

Betwixt heaven, earth and skies, there stands a place 
Confining on all three. Dryden. 

To Confi'ne. v. a. [conjincr, Fr. cut;finis, Lat.] 

X. To bound; to limit; as, he confines his subject by 
«. rigorous definition. 

2. To shut up; to imprison; to immure; to restrain 
. within certain limits. 

I’ll not over the threshold- 

-Fy,.you confine yourself most unr&sonably: come, you 

must go visit the good lady. Shakspearc, Cortot. 

I htui been 

As broad and general as the casing air; 

But now I’m cabbiu’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in! Shakspearc. 
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3. To restrain ; to tie up to. • 

Children permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft times 
.confine unto the left, and are not without great difficulty re¬ 
strained from it. | Brown, Vtdg. Err. 

Make one man’s fancies or failings, defining h«w* to Others, 
and convey them as such to ilieir succeedcrs. Boyk. 

Where honour, or where conscience does not bind. 

No other tie shall shackle me’ , * • * 

Slave to myself I will not be; 

Nor shall my futpte actions be confin'd 

By my own present mind. Cawley. 

If the gout continue, I confine biyself wholly to the milk 
diet. Temple. 

He is to confine himself to the compass of numbers, and the 
slavery of rhime. Drydcn. 

Con fi'nf. less. adj. [fr ox\confine.] Boundless; un¬ 

limited; unbounded; without end. 

Esteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my coifinclcss harms. Shaksprarr, Macbeth. 

Confinement. n. s. [from confine.] Imprisonment; 

incarceration; restraint of liberty. 

Our hidden foes, * 

Now joyful from their Ion "confinement rose. Drydcn, Virgil. 

The mind hates restraint, aniMs apt to fancy jtsclf under 
confinement, when the sight is pent up. Addison. 

As to the numbers who are under rest mint, people do no| 
seem so much surprised at the confinement »ol some as the 
liberty of others. Addison. 

Confi / ner.*|~ }>. a. (.from confine.'] 
j. A borderer - one that lives upon confines; one that 
inhabits the extreme parts of a country. 

The senate hath stirr’d up the confiners. Shakspcare, Comb. 
Iluppy confincr!, y ou of other lauds. 

That shift tour soil. Daniel, Civil War. 

Having a new acquist of stout and warlike men, he may be 
a terrour unto the confiners 011 that sea, and to nations which 
now conceive themselves safe from such uu enemy. 

Sir T. Brown, Mite. Tracts, p. 18;. 

2. A near neighbour. 

Though gladness and grief he opposite in nature, yet they 
are such IK ighhours and confiners in art, that the least touch, 
of a pencil will translate a crying into a laughing face. Wotton. 

3. One which touches upon two diilerent regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living crea¬ 
tures, are such as have no local motion; such ns oysters. 

Bacon, 

4. That which restrains liberty. 

It may he they pass a time ia virginity, till it grow a pity, 
and a wonder; a pity, that such worth should longer be 
cloistered in barrenness; and wonder, that it is so its own con- 
finer Ivy pious and virtuous rc-olvcs, that it needs no super¬ 
visor. WIittlarh , Mann, of' the Png. p. (4.4. 

Confi'nity. n. .v. icon/inihis, Lat.j Nearness; 

neighbourhood; contiguity. Did. 

To CONIT 11 M. v.a. [tonfirmo, Lat.] 
x. To put past doubt by new evidence.* 

The testimony of Christ was confirmed in you. I Cor. L ft. 
So was his will 

Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath 
Which shook heav’it’swhole circumference confirm'd. 

Milton, P. L. 

Whilst all the stars, that round her burn, • 

And all the plant ts in their turn. 

Confirm rhe tidings as they roll, 

Anil spread the truth from polo to pole. Addison, Sped. 

2 . To settle; to establish either persons or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priesthood, and appoint thee ruler. 

l Mas. xi. 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. 

Shakspcare . Ihn. VI. 

3. To fix; to radicate. . , * 

Fernelius ncvcrcurcd a confirmed pox without it. 11 iseman. 

4. To complete, to perfect. . 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man; 

The which uo sooner had his prowess confirm’d. 

But like 9. man he died. Shakspcare , Macbeth. 
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5. To strengthen by new solemnities or ties. 

That treaty, so pn-judiatal, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. Swift. 

6 . To settle or strengthen in resolution, or purpose or 

opinion. • 

Confirm’d theu 1 resolve, 

Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe. Milton, P. I*. 

They in their state though firm, stood more confirm'd. * 

Milton, P. L. 

Believe and be confirm'd. # Milton, P. L. 

7. To admit to the full privileges of a Christian, by 
imposition of hands. 

Those which are thus confirmed, are thereby supposed to be 
fit for admission <0 the sacrament. Hammond, h'undamenUds. 

ConiTiimabee. adj. [from confirm .] That which is 

capable of incontestible evidence. 

It may receive a spurious iipnute, as is confirmables by many 
examples. Brown, Viug. Err. 

Confirm a'tion. n. s. [frory confirm,] 

1. The act of establishing any thing or person; settle¬ 
ment ; establishment. • 

Embrace and love this man. 

-With brother’s love I do it.— 

-And let heav’n * 

WiiSiess how dear I hold this confirmation ! 

Shakspcare, Hen. VIII. 

2. Evidence by which any thing,is ascertained; ad¬ 
ditional proof. * . 

A false report hath 

Honour’d with confirmation y our great judgment. Shakspcare. 

The sea-captains answered, that they would perform his 
command ; and, in confirmation thereof, promised not to do 
any thing which beseemed not valiant men. 

Knullcs, Hist, of the Turks. 

3. Proof; convincing testimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmation 111 a matter so confirmable, 
their affirmation carrictli but slow pcrstuisum. Brown. 

Tlic arguments brought by Christ for the confirmation of his 
doctrine, were in themselves suificicqt. South. 

4. All ecclesiastical rite. 

What is prepared for in catechising, is, in the next place, 
performed by confirmation ; a most profitable usage of the 
church, transcribed from the practice of the apostles, which 
consists in two parts: the child's undertaking, in his own 
. name, every part of tin. baptismal vow (having lir-t approved 
himself to understand it); and to that purpose, that he may 
more solemnly enter this obligation, bringing swine siodlmhor 
with him, not now (as in baptism) as his proenr..tor t*. under¬ 
take for him, but us a witness to testily his entering till. obli¬ 
gation. J lane.Hold on Eitndam, olds, 

Confi'kJjative.# adj. Mil \'v. con/irmalifi'.] Hav¬ 
ing power to confirm thing. d/terunud. 

Confihma'tor. n. s. [from coitfirmo, J.at.] A11 ut- 
* tester; he that pats a mutter pAt doubt. 

There wants herein the fmitivc conjirmator, and test of 
things wnccrt.cn, the sense o ( mall. Hi own, ) nig. Eir. 

CoNi j'iiM.vroKY.'f- adj. [ifoin confirm .] 

1. (riving additional testimony; establishing with 
new force. 

To each of tli^sc reasons he subjoins ample and learned illus¬ 
trations, and conjirmator 1 proofs. Bp. Barlow ’* Item, p.45,3. 

2. Relating to ilie rite of confirmation.* •* 

11.is not improbable, lhat they [the disciples] had in their eye 
the confirmatory usage 111 the synagogues, to which none were 
admitted, before they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

Bp. Compton's Episcopalm, (ift8ft,) p, jy. 

CoNFi'RMF.nNF.s.s. ji. s. [from 'confirmed.] Confirmed 
state; radioation. 

• If the difficulty arise from the confirmedness of habit, every 
resistance weakens the habit, abates the difficulty. 

, • Decay of Piety. 

f CoNFi'BMER/f* w.s. [from confirm.] One that con- 
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firm*: one that produces evidence or strength; an 
attest er; an ostablisher. i 
Hr t/ic>e >ad confirmers of thy words? t 

Then speak again. Shakspcare, K. John. 

The oatli of a lover is no stronger tha* the word of a tapster: 
they are both the confirmers of false reckonings. Shakspcare. 

More repeaters of their popular ^jatorious vehemcncics, 
than urgers and confirmers ot their argumentative strength. 

Up. Taylor, Artif. Hands, p. ns. 
Confi'iiminoly.^ adv. [troth cori/irming.] In a cor¬ 
roborative manner. 

She [the moon] was called Anna; to which the vow that 
they used somewhat confinningly alludes. 

B. Joiisoh, King's Entertainment, Notes. 
CJoNFl'sCABLE. uilj. [lVom confiscate.] ' Liable to for¬ 
feiture. 

To CONFI'SCATE. v. a. [amfisc arc, confisquer, i. e. 
in publicum aihlicere, frem Jiscus, which, originally 
signified! n hamper, pannier, basket, orfrcil; but 
metonymically the einperour’s treasure, because it 
was anciently kept in such hampers. Coxed.'] To 
transfer private property to the prince or publick, 
by way of penalty for nil offence. 

It wa, judged that he should be banished, and his whole 
estate con fiscated and seized, and his houses pulled down. 

Bacon. 

Whatever fish the vulgar fry excel. 

Belong to Cresar, w litVc-oe’er they swim, 

By their own worth confiscated to him* Drydcn, Juv. 

CoNFi , scATF..'f~ «t//. [from the verb.] Transferred 
to the publick as forfeit, rite accent in Shakspcare 
is on the first syllable. 

Tin lands.and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. Shakspcare, Mach, of Venice. 

But our judgement on thee 
Is, that thv substance all lie straight confiscate 
To tli’ hospital ot’ Lh’ Incurabili. B. Jonson, Fox. 

Confiscation. *j~ n. s. [from confiscate.] The act of 
transferring the forfeited gofkls of criminals to pub- 
lick use. 

Whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and the law of 
the king, let judgement bo speedily executed upon him, whether 
it be. unto death, or to banishment, or to con fiscation of goods, 
or to imprisonment. Ezra, vii. *6. 

It was in everv man’s eye, what great forfeitures ami confis¬ 
cations lie had at that present to help himself. Bacon, Jl. Ell. 

Co'nfisc'atou. 5 ^ n. s. [from confiscate.'] One who 
is concerned in the management of confiscated 
property. 

They were overrun by publicans, fanners of the taxes, agents, 
confiscates, usurers, bankers, those numerous anil insatiable 
bodies, which always flourish in a burthened and complicated 
revenue. Baric, Ahculg. Eng. Hist. i. 1 ., 

I see the conflscatoh begin with hishbps, and chapters, and 
monasteries; hut I do not see them end there. 

Burl con the Fr. It evolution. 
Confi'scatouy.* rtf//, [from confiscalor.] Consign¬ 
ing to forfeiture. 

The grounds, reasons, and principles of those terrible, confis¬ 
catory, and exterminatory periods. 

Burke, Lett ', to It. Burke, Esq. 

Co'npit 9 - [Ital. confetto. See also Comfit and 
Confiture.] Any sweet-meet, or confection. 

Barret, and Cqtgrave. 
Would you not use me senrvily again, and give me possets 
with purging confets In’t ? Bcaum. and FI. Scornful Lady. 
Co'nfitf.nt. n. s. [cortfitrns, Lat.],. One confessing; 
one who confesses his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a mecr cunfitent and- a 
true penitent. Decay of Piety. 

Co'nfiture. n. s. [French; from confcctura, Lat.] 
A sweetmeat; a confection; a comfit. 
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It is certain, that there be some houses wherein eoiflturct 
and pies will gitthcr mould more than in others. Bacon. 

Wc contain a confiture house, where we make ull sweet¬ 
meats, dry and moist, a^d divers pleasant wines. Bacon. 

To CONl’TX v. *. [configo canfixum, Lat.] To fix 
down ; to fasten. , 

, As.this is true. 

Let mein safety raise me from my knees; 

Or else, for ever be confixed here, 

A marble monument! Shakspcare, Mens, for Mean. 

C’onvi'xuhk.* n. s. [from confix.] The act of fastening. 

How subject, are we to embrace this earth, even while it 
wounds us by this confixurc of ourselves to it! 

IT. Mountain, l)cv. Ess. P. II. (ifis4,) p. rj, 

CONFLA'GRANT. adj. [coit/lagratis, Lat.] burning 
together; involved in a general fire. 

Then raise 

Prom the conflagrnnt mass, purg’d and refin’d, 

New hoav’fis, new earth. Milton, P. L. 

Conflagration, n. s. [conjlagtatio, Lat.J 

1. A general fire spreading over a largo space. 

Tlie opinion derivefh the complexion from the deviation of 
the sun, and the conflagration of all tilings under Phaeton. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Next o’er the p'ains, where ripen’d harvests grow. 

The running conflagration spreads below. Addison, Ovid. 

Mankind hath had a gradual increase, notwithstanding what 
floods and conflagrations, and the religious profession of celi¬ 
bacy, may have interrupted. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. It is generally taken for the fire which shall con¬ 
sume tliisi world at the consummation of things. 

ConflaTton. it. s. [confiatum, Lat.] 

1. The act of blowing many instruments together. 

The sweetest harmony is, when every part or instmneui is 
not heard by itself, but a conflation of them all. Bacon. 

2 . A casting or melting of inctnl. 

Conm.f/xuiie. 7 t. s. [conficxwa, J,at.] A bending or 
turning. 

To CONFLICT, v. n. [cotifiigo, Lat.] To strive; to 
contest; t«J fight: to struggle; to contend; lo 
encounter; to engage: properly l>y striking against 
one another. 

Bare unhoused trunks 
To the conflicting elements exposed. 

Answer nicer nature. Shakspcare, Timon. 

You shall hear under the earth a horrible thundering of fire 
and water conflicting together. Itacon, Nat. Hist. 

A man would lie content to strive with himself, and conflict 
with great difficulties, in hopes of a mighty reward. Tillotson. 

Lash’d into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Stems o’er a thousand raging waves to Mira. Thomson. 

Co'nflict. 7 t. s. [cottfiic/us, Lat.] 

1. A violent collision, or opposition of tyvp substances. 

Pour dephlegmed spirit of vinegar upon salt of tartar, anil 
there will be such a conflict or ebullition, as. if there were scarce 
two more contrary bodies in nature. Boytc. 

2. A combat; a fight between two. It is seldom used 
of a general battle. 

•The luckless conflict witli the giant stout. 

Wherein eaptiv’d, of life or death he stood in doubt. 

Spenser, f. Q. 

It is my father’s face, 

W’hom in this conflict I unawares have kill’d. Shakspcare. 

3. Contest; strife; contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt signior Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between 
them. — Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our last conflict, 
four of f)is five wits went halting off. Shakspcare. 

4. Struggle; agony; pang. * 

No assurance touching victories can make present cojifiict* 
to sweet and easy, but nature will shrink from them. Hooker. 

If he attempt this great change, with what labour and con¬ 
flict must be accomplish it ? , lingers. 
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He perceiv’d • 

Tli’ unequal conflict then, as angels look 

On dying saints. ' Thornton, Summer. 

Confluence, n. s. [am/he '» Lit.] 

x. Tlit* junction or union of severi’J streams.* 

Nimrod, who usurped ('mniniog over the rest, sat down tn 
the very confluence ol all those tivcij. which watered Paradise. 

• Jlalcfr/t, lliil. of the World. 

Bagdat is beneqfh the confluence of Tigris tyul Euphrates. 

Urerewmut on Languages. 

In the veins hummer .tide little rijuiets have their confluence 
into the great vein, ■ eohii.ion channel of the blood. Bentley, 

2. The act of ere mg to a place. 

You slj this cut." 'cr, this great Hood of visitors. 

Shall.tpea re. 

Some come to maL. •’lerry* because of the confluence of all 
sorts. llneou. 

You had found hy expo, ience the trouble of all men’s con¬ 
fluence, and for all matter., to yourself. Bapw t„ I’i/ticrs. 

3. A concourse; a multitude crowded into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 

country. • Temple * 

4. Collection; concurrence. * 

We may there he instructed hqw to rate all goods hy those 
that will concentre into the felicity we shall possess, which 
shall he made up of the confluence, perfection and perpetuitv 
of all tm<‘joys. • Boyle. 

CO'N FLUENT.^- ndj. [confluent, Fr ."cotflurns, Lat.] 
illuming one inlrf anotlier; meeting. 

At h-ugtii, t,i niai.e llieir various currents one, 

The congregated Hoods together ru..; 

These eoiflv. ut streams umhe some great river’sdiend, * 
llv stores still melting and descending fed. Jtlnckmurc. 

CVm'Li,’\. it. .1. r cotffhurio, Lnt.] 

1. Thtf union of several currents; concourse. 

Knots hv the confln.c of meeting sap 
Intelt tnc sound pine and divert his grain. Shuhspea re. 

2. Crowd; multitude collected. 

To the gates east round thine eve, and see 
Wlmt conflux issuing forth, or ent'ring in. Milton, T. L. 

He quteklv by the general eonfliar and concourse of the, 
whole pcopie, straightened his quarters. • Clarendon. 

Confo'km. J~ adj. \ conformis , Latin. \V e write deform 
and uniform ; and this adjective also is the true 
word; conformable, however, lias taken place of it.] 
Assn filing the same form; wearing the same form; 
resembling; similar. 

Variety of tunes doth dispose the spirits to variety of pas- 
fions conform unto them. If aeon, Xal. Jhst. 

Your opinion sccmcth to you to be conform to all reason, 
law, religion, piety, wisdom, ami policy. 

1 lap ward, Ansie. to Dolman, ell. it. 

Care must he taken that the interpretation given he every 
way coif mn to the analogy of faith, and fully accordant to 
other Scripture. Bp. Unit, Of set .;/ Couscit ncc. 

To CONKO'ltM.'{~ v.a. [conjonno, l.at.] 

1. To reduce to tlic like appearance, shape, or maifher 
with something else: with to. 

Then followed that most natural effect of conforming one’s 
self to that which she did like. Sidney. 

The apostles did conform the Christians, as much as ifiiglit 
bt‘, according to the pattern of the Jews. Honker. 

Demand of them wherefore they conform not themselves 
unto the order of the church '? Hooker. 

2. Without to. 

That in perfection, this in sorrow, dies: 

Yet death, more equal, these extremes conforms. 

And covers their corrupting flesh with worms. 

Sandy s, Paraphr. of Job, p. ya. 

To Confo'um. v. n. To comply with; Jo yield! 
with to. * 

Among mankind so few there are, * 

Who will conform to philosopliick fare. Dryden, Juv. 

Conformable, adj. [from conform .3 • 
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t. Having the same form; using the same manners • 
agreeing either in cyterior or moral characters* 
siiiiMttr; resembling. 

The Gentiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, ill 
that which wa. to cAise at tile coming of Christ. Hooker. 

2. It has eoomiunly to before that with which there 
is agreement. 

He giv Cs a reason conformable In the principles, Aibut/aiot. 

3. Sometimes lulfi, not improperly : but lo is used 
with the veil). 

The fragments of Sappho give us a taste of her way of 
writing, perfectly conformable icith that charaitir wc find of 
her. .Itldnon, Sped. 

4. Agreeable; writable; not opposite; consistent. 

.\utme is very eomonant and confirma/di to herself. Xeirfon. 

The productions of a great genius, vvitli many lapses, are 
preferable to the works of :m» inferiour author, scrupulously 
exact, anil conformable to all Site rules of correct wrieing. 

Addison. 

5. Compliant; ready to follow directions; submissive; 
pcucetible; obsequious. 

I’ve been to you a true and luimhlc vvifc, 

At nil time to your will conformable. Shaksjnare, Hen. VTIT. 

for all the* kingdoms ot ,the earth to yield themselves 
willingly confirmable, in Whatever should be required, it was 
tluir duty. Hooker. 

Such delusions are reformed by a conformable devotion, and 
the well-tempered zeal of the true Christian spirit. Sprat. 

C'onto'u.waiu.y, aik). [from cnnjtirnmblcj] Willi con¬ 
formity ; agreeably; stiitabfy : it lues to. 

So a man observe the agreement of Ills own imaginations, 
and talk conformably, it is all certainty. Locke. 

1 have treated ot the sex conformably to this definition. 

Addison. 

CoNEOit-uVrioN. n. .1. [ French ; confumulio, Latin.] 

1. 'Lite loriu of tilings as relating to each other; the 
particular texture, and consistence of the parts of 
a body, and tluir disposition to make a whole: its, 
light of diffi u nit colours is refit t ied from bodies 
according lo their different cohioi motion. 

Varieties are found in the different natural shapes of the 
mouth, and several tun/hi matii.m ot the organs. Holder, 

Win re till re happens to he such si structure and confirma¬ 
tion of the earth, as that the lire may pass fixity into tlic*ic 
spiracles, it then readily gets out. Wooduutrd, Xal. Hist. 

2. The act of producing suitableness, or conformity 
to anv tiling : with In. 

Virtue and vice, sin and holiness, and the confirmation ot 
our hearts and lives to the ilutiis of title religion and morality, 
are things of more consequence than the furniture ol under* 
standing. Watts. 

Co.VFo'itMEU.* n. s. [from conftnm.) One that con- 
fortns to, or complies with, an established (locirim 1 . 

, He meant it of the publiek authorized dot trine of the 
tliurch of England, hnd ci( cmfn mi /\r*l:nn> the said doctrine of 
that church. Muuntayu, .ijiji. to O.. p. 187. 

CoNi o’i(M!ST.'j~ n. s. [from conform.'] 

], One that complies with the worship of the church 
of England; not a dissenter, JL)r. Johnson says; 
citing only the authority of Dunton. It has, how¬ 
ever, a general sense also; and a better example 
than that of Dunton, in the present inganiug, may 
be given from the julmi fable author of the Christian 
Lite. 

There arc too many men, who, to credit their ill designs 
against government, shelter themselves under the wings of lha 
church; yet it’s evident, they nr»either non-eonforinists to the 
church, or coif musts that act against their own principle. 

Scott, Semi, iv. 

They were not both nonconformists, neither both confor¬ 
mists. Dunton. 

2. One who submits* or yields. 
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So much have you made mo a cheerful conformist to your 
judgement mid charity. Up. Taylor, ArliJ'. llandtom. p. 199. 

Confo'hmity. n. $. [from conform.] < 

1. Similitude; resemblance; the state of having the 
same character of manners or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and exercise .of virtue, man, 
amongst the creatures of this world, aspirctli to the greatest 
conformity with God. Hooker. 

Judge not what is best 

By pleasure, tb nigh to nature seeming meet; 

Created as thou art to nobler end. 

Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Milton, I J . L. 

Spaed 1 and duration have a great, nni/h/ imfy in this, that they 
are justly reckoned amongst onr simple idea,'. f.orlc. 

r This inrtaplior would not have been so general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental taste and the sensitive 
taste. Addison, Sped. 

2 . It lino in some authors ttcil/t before the, model to 
which the conformity is made. 

The end of all roligiou is b^t to draw us to a conformity with 
God. Decay of Pitiy. 

3. In some to. 

We cannot be otherwise happy but by our conformity to 
God. ■ 'J'illotsini. 

Conformity in building to other'civil nations, hath disposed 
us to let our old wooden dark houses fall to decay. (Haunt. 

4. Consistency. 

Many instances prove the conformity of the essay with the 
notions of Hippocrates. , r Arhulhnot on Aliments. 

Con ro utatmjn. n. s. [from conforto , a low Latin 
word.] Collation of strength; corroboration. 

For corroboration ami roufortalvm, take such bodies as are 
of astringent quality, without manifest cold. Uncon, Xat. Hist. 

To CONI'O'UND. r. a. [ confondre , Fr. confundo, 

Latin.] 

1. To mingle things so that their several forms or 
natures cannot be discerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not understand one another's speech. Gen. xi. 7. 

Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, and iniu sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 

Milton, r. L. 

2 . To perplex; to compare or mention without due 
distinction. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, because they 
agree in many things, to be confounded. Boyle. 

They who strip not ideas from the marksmen use for them, 
but confound them with words, must have endless dispute. 

' Locke. 

3. To disturb the apprehension by indistinct words or 

notions. " 

I mil yet to think, that men find their simple ideas agree, 
though, in discourse, they confound onc'unother with different 
names. Locke. 

4. To throw into consternation; to perplex; to terrify; 
to amaze; to astonish; to stupity. 

So spake the son of God ; and Satan stood 
A while as mute, confounded what to say. Milton, P. H. 

Now with furies surrounded. 

Despairing, confounded, 
lie trembles* he glows, 

Amidst llhodopc’s snows. 1 Pope, St. Cecilia. 

5. To destroy ; to overthrow. 

The sweetest honey , - * 

Is loathsome in its own deliciousness. 

And in the taste confounds tfie appetite. Shaktpearc. 

The gods confound tbee! do’st thou hold there still! 

Shakspcare. 

Let them be confounded in all their power and might, and Irt 
their strength be broken. Dan. xxi. 

So deep 0 malice, to confound the raqe 
Of mankind in one root. Milton, P. L. 
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Confo'unded. patiicip. adj. [from confound.'] Heat¬ 
ful ; detestable; enormous; odious: a low cant 
word. 

A most confounded raison for his brutish conception. Grew. 
Sir, 1 'hnve hcnrdimiother story, 

He was a most confounded Tory ; 

And grew, or he is much beiy’d. 

Extremely dull Wore he tly’d. Swift. 

CoNFo'i.’Nni-ih.Y. adv. [from cm founded.] Hatefully; 
shamefully: a low qr ludicrous word. 

You .ire confoundedly given to squirting up and down, and 
elmt tiring. £’ Jittrangc. 

'Thy speculations begin to smell confoundedly of woods anil 
meadows. ‘ Addison, Sj-nl. 

CoNKo'uNDEUNii.ss.# it. s. 1 [from confounded.] State 
of being confounded or vanquished. 

Of the same strain is their witty descant of my confounded)! css. 

Milton, Aiiiniad. Hem. DcJ\ 

CoNFo'uNDEit.'f- n. <„ [from confound.] 

1. Ho who disturbs, perplexes, lenities, or destroys. 

Ignorance —the didkcncr of man’s lite, the disturberofhis 

reason, and common confounder of truth. B. Joiuon, Discov. 

I11 the Ioufoumters of those houses, | there was] some detes¬ 
tation of the vices,of friars, more desire of the wealth of friars. 

. Puller's Holy I Car, p. 14*. 

2. fie who mc'ntions things without duo distinction. 

The confounder of our 1 lunch with Chnrentou-Temple, is 

now at leisure to finish and polish those precious man isiripis, 
wherewith he adorns certain ofhis elect ladies’ closets litre. 
t , Dian Martin, Letters, (t6oo,) p. 71. 

CoNFRATltTtNtTY.T it. f. [from run. ami fratcrnilas, 
Latin.] A brotherhood; a bchly of men united I’m* 
some religious purpose. , 

We find days appointed to he kept, mid a confraternity 
established for that purpose with tile laws of it. Sidling licit. 

The confraternities are in the Homan church, what corpora¬ 
tions are in a commonwealth. 

Brcciiil , Saul and Sam. at Tailor, p. 264. 
Coxfiii'kii.* n. s. [Fr. ruijnrr.] One of the saute 
religious order. 

I( was enacted, that none of tile brethren or canfriers of the 
said religion within this realm ot England, and land of Ireland, 
thould he failed knights of Rhodes. H'encr. 

Confkk a'tion. n. s. [from con and J'rico, Lilt.] 'Flic 
act of rubbing against any tiling. 

It hath been r.-ported, that ivy hath grown out of a stag’s 
horn; winch they suppose did rather come from a cynfrieation 
of the horn upon the ivy, than from the horn itself. Bacon. 

To CON HI O'NT. v. a. [coif router , French.] 

1. To stand against another in lull view*; to face. 

He sjioke. and then confronts the bull; 

And oil his ,>mpli- ibrehend, aiming full, 

The deadly siri/ae di ceutL-l. Diyden, Virg. 

2. To stand face to face, in opposition to another. 

The East and West churches did both confront the Jews and 

concur with them. Hooker. 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer’d blows, 
Strength match'd with strength, and power conji aided power. 

* _ Shaktpearc, K. John. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him w ith self comparisons, 

Point agaipst point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm. 

Shal.spcare, Macbeth. 

3. To oppose one evidence to another in open court. 

We began to lay his itiikindness unto him: he seeing himself 
confronted by so many, went not to denial, but to justify his 
crii-1 falsllood. Sidney. 

4. 'Ib compare one thing with another. 

When I confront a medal with 11 verse, I only shew you the 
same design y xeeuted by different hands. Addison on Medals. 

Confronta'tion.'I" n.s. [French.] The act of bring¬ 
ing two evidence* face to face. 
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The argument would require u great number of comparisons, 
confrontations, and combinations, to find out the connection 
between the two manners. T 

Swinburne, rear, through Spain, L. 44. 

To CON FU'S R. v. a. [confmus, Ifotin.] * » 

1. To disorder; todisperseiy/egularly. 

Thus roving on • * 

In mu fus'd mar Hi forlorn, the adventurous.btyads — 

View’d first theii^lamentable lot, and found 

No rest. * # Milton, P. L. 

2 . To mix, not separate. 

At length an universal hubbub wild, 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confus'd, 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear. 

• Milton, P. L. 

3. To perplex, not distinguish ; to obscure. 

We may have u clear and distinct idea of the existence of 
many things, though onr ideas of their inti mat ^ essences and 
causes arc very confused and obscure A H’aUs, Logiclc. 

4. To hurry the mind. ’ 

Confus’d anJ sadly she at length replies. Pope, Statius. 

Confu'se.* ttdj. [ Lut. coif units.} Mixed;•confound¬ 
ed ; not separated. • JInloc{. 

A confuse cry, shout, or noise of sundry tuples. Barret. 

Co n Fit's e 01. y. a dr. JTrom confused .] 

j. I11 a mixed mass; without separation. 

These, four nations are even where uiixt 111 the Scriptures, 
because they dwelt confusedly together. . Ralegh, Hist. 

2. Indistinctly ; one piinglcd with another. 

Til’ inner court with horror, noise and tears, 

Conjijf tllji fill’d; tin women’s shrieks and cries 

The suvhM v anils re-echo. Denham. 

On mount Vesuvius next lie fix’d his eyes, 

And saw thesliionking tops t unfits’d/y rise; 

A hideous ruin ! Addison on Italy. 

I viewed through a prism, and saw them most confusedly de¬ 
fined, so lien I could not distinguish their smaller parts lrom t 
one another. fSewlou, Opticks. 

Heroes ,md heroines shouts iviifus'dly rise, 

And base and treble voieo strike the skies. Pope. 

3. Not clearly : not plainly. 

lie confusedly and obscurely delivered bis opinion. 

* » Clarendon. 

4. Tumultuously; hastily; not deliberately; not ex¬ 
actly. 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which arc the hidden 
beauties of a [day, are but confusedly judged in the vehemence 
of action. Drydcn. 

Coni* t; sEDXESs. u.s. [from lonfusej.} Want of 

distinctness; want of clearness. 

Ilithcrunto those titles of honour carry a kind of enufustli¬ 
nens, and rather betokened a successive office than an established 
dignity. Carrie, Sum. of Comical. 

Yet do 1 see through Ms confused ness some little comfort. 

lieu uni. and Pi. Woman-Hater. 

The cause of the confused ues » of our notions, next to natural 
inability, is want of attention. AV/a. 

CoNFu'sELY.-f' adv. [from the atlj. confuse."] Ob¬ 
scurely, not with sufficient declaration; without 

order; in a mixed manner. Darrel. 

CoNFti'stoN. n. s. [from confuse. } 

1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. 

God, only wise, to punish pride of wit. 

Among men’s wits hath this confusion wrought; _ • 

As the proud tow’r, whose points tbe clouds did hit,* 

By tongues confusion was to ruin brought. . Davies. 

2. Tumult; disorder. 

God is not a god of sedition and confusion, but of order and 
of peace. Hooker, Preface. 
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This is a happier and more comely time, 

Than when these fellows mn about the streets 

Crying confusion. Shakspcarc, Coriof. 

3. Indistinct combination. 

The confusion of’two different ideas, which a customary con¬ 
nexion of thyiu in their minds hath made to them almost one, 
fill, their head with fulse views, and their reasonings with false 
consequences. L 9 ckc. 

4. Overthrow; destruction. 

The strength of their illusion, 

•Shall draw him in to his confusion. Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

5. Astonishment; distraction of mind; hurry of ideas. , 

Confusion dwelt in ev’ry face, * • 

And fe.ir in ev’gv heart. 

When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, , 

O’ercame the pilot’s art. Spielatoc, No. 489. 

Confu'tauu*:. adj. [from ftnftUe.} Possible to be 
disproved; possible to l* shewn false. ■* 

At the last day, that inquisitor shall not present to God a 
bundle of calumnies, or confutable accusations; hut will offer 
unto his omniscience a true lis? of our transgressions. Brown. 

Con'futant.# 11. s. [from confute .] • One who under¬ 
takes to confute another. 

Now that flic i <>ifutan{ injy also know as he desires, what 
force of teaching there is sometimes iri laughter. 

* Milton, Apology for Smectym. 

Conitta'tion. 11. s. [coifmatio, Latin.] The act of 
confuting; disproof. * 

A coif illation of atheism from tfic frame of the world. 

Bentley. 

To CONFU'TR, v.a. [_ci.it/ufo, Latin.] To convict 
of errour or ialshood; la disprove. 

lie could on 1 ither side dispute; 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. lludibras. 

Fur a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there¬ 
upon to live as if tlicit- were none, hut, when lie dies, to find 
himself confuted in the flames, must ho the height of woe. 

South. 

Confi'tf.men't.# 11. s. 1 1 i’Ol n confute.} Disproof. 

An opinion lie!.I by sohic of the host among reformed writers 
without siaml.il o- t eiiftitriuent. Ah/tnii, 'Pelrarhorilon. 

Coxfu'tkh. >' it. s. f Irom confute.’} One who convicts 
another of mistake. 

We have promised that their own dearest doctors and divines 
• should he tll(‘ir rnajhtcr.,. Up, Morton, Epee. Asserted, p. joi. 
And this is the immediate reason here why our enraged nn- 
filter, that he may be as perfect a Injun rite as (.'alphas, ere he 
be a high priest, 1 lies out, “ Horrid blasphemy !” and, like a 
recreant Jew, calls for stones. Milton, Apol pyjni Snic.tyni. 
CO'NGK.'f* n. s. [eougr, French. Our word is otlen 
written tvirfr.} 

1. ^ct of reverence; bow; courtesy. 

because they cannot ride a horse, wliuI) every clown ran do; 

« salute ami court a gentlewoman, eaye at mble, cringe, and 
make congas, which every swa>*u rean do; they are lau .lied to 
scorn! " Burton, Aunt, of J/,/. p, u 7. 

1 The captain salutes you " ith rouge prolonud, 

J Ami your ladyship eurt’sies halfway to the yroun i. Swift. 

2 . Leave; farevvei. 

So, eoiirteoiis rouge both did giv e and take. 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. 

* Spenser, F. < 1 . 

To Co'Nru.. j- r. v. [from the noun.]- 'Co take leave. 

1 have ro/.gm/vvilhglie duke, and done my adieu with his 
nearest. ■'■/.nhspearr, AlPs well, 

llieil with short flight up to the oak ho •firings 
Where he thrice congn-tl after his ascent. 

J\lorc, Song of the Soul, ii. 63 , 

COXGE jyF.LMtFi in French ; and signifies, in coin- 
111011 law, the king’.** permission royal to a dean and 
chapter, in finie ei vacation, to choose a bishop. 
The king, a;* sovereign patron of all nrchbishop- 
ricks, b’iultupricks. and other ecclesiastical benefices, 
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had, in ancient times, tlic free appointment of all 
ecclesiastical dignities; investing them first jut 
bandnm <$• unnulum, and afterwards by his letters 
patent. In process of time he > made the election 
over to others, under certain forms and conditions; 
ns, that they should, at every vacation", before they 
choose, demand of the king a conge d’clirc, that is, 
licence to proceed to election. Ctr.ir/. 

A woman, when she has made her own choice, for Ions’-, 
sake, sends a conge d'e/ire to her friends. S/itclalor r Xo. 4 

Co'ngk v w. s. [In architecture.J A moulding in loini 
of a quarter round, or a cavetto, which serves to 
rseparate two members from one another: such is 
that which joins the shaft of the column to the 
cincture. , Chambers, 

To CONGE'AL.*j~ v. a. ^ctmgclo, Latin. . Formerly 
the word was also accented on the first syllables as 
in the passage'from Slwkspcare’s Rich. ill. And 
in the old tragedy of Locrine, ascribed to 
Shakspearc; ns also in Milton’s Counts.] 

1. To turn, by frost, from,a fluid to a solid state. 

What more miraculous thin" inky ho told. 

Than ice, which is congt til’d w ith senseless cold, , 

Should kindle fire by womlerlul device ? Spenser. 

I’ll pass the frozen zone, where icy flukes 
Do lie, like mountain? in the eoagru/’rf, sea. 

, Tragcdt / of T.nrrine. 

Wherewith she frecz’d her foes to emigrat’d some. 

Milton, Com. 449. 

In whose capacious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congeal'd. Thomson, Winter. 

2 . To bind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gentlemen, sec ! see, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afresh. 

ShaXspcarc, R. III. 

Too much sadness hath congeal'd your blood. Shakspettre. 

To Conge'ai,. v. it. To concrete; to gather into a 
mass by cold. ' «- 

In the midst of molten lead, when it hcgiiincth to congeal, 
make a little dent, into which put quicksilver wrapt in linen, 
and it will fix and run no more, and endure the hammer. 

Baron. 

When water congeals, the surface of the icc is smooth and 
level, as the surface of the water was before. Burnet’s Theory. 

Conge'alment.'J- n. s. [from congeal.'] The dot 
formed by congelation ; concretion. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; 

Tell them your feats, whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the congcalmenl from your wounds. ' 

Shakspearc, Ant. and drop. 
We do not see that while we still affect by nil means y rigid 
external formality, we may as soon fall again into a gross con¬ 
forming stupidity, a stark and dead congcatmcnt of “ wood, « 
hay, and stubble.” Milton, Arcnpagitica. 

Conge'lable. adj, [from cqRgcat.] Susceptible of 
congelation; capable of losing its fluidity. 

The consistencies of bodies are very divers: dense, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, soft, can gel able, not rem- 
gelahlc, liquefiable, not liquefiable. * Bacon. 

The chymists define salt, from some, of its properties, to be 
a body fixable in the fire, and congc/able again by cold into 
brittle glebe's or crystals. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Congeea'tion. n. s. [from congeal.] 

1. Act of turning fluids to solids, by cold. •-’■ 

The capillary tubes are obstructed either by outward com¬ 
pression or congelation of the fluid. ^ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There are congelations of the redundant water, precipita¬ 
tions, and many other operations, Arbuthnot on Air. 

*. State of being congealed, or made solid, by cokl. 
Many waters and springs will never freeze; and many parts 
in rivers and lakes, where there arc mineral cruptipns, will still 
persist without, congelation. Brown, Vtdg. Err. 
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Congemina'tion.# n. .1. .[old Fr. eongmiiitih'oiif 
from the Lat. conge! ninatio.] A doubling, or often 
repeating; a figurcjjOf speech, us epizct&is. 

*■ ft s Vi doravc. 

CO NGENER. 11. s. [Latin.] Of the same kind or 
nature. < t 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to 
which it is a rhngcner. < , Miller. 

Conge'nkkacv.# 11. s. [from congener.~\ Similarity 
of origin. 

That they are ranged neither according to the merit, utr 
congcneracy, of their conditions. 

More, E.epos. Steer Ch. p. t]z. 
Conge'nurous. atj. [rongomr, Latin.] Of the same 
kind; arising from the same original. 

Those bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do readily re¬ 
ceive the iiypressioiis of their nature. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Eroin extreme ami lasting colds proceeds a great mu of apo¬ 
plexies, and other congenerous diseases. Arbnlhimf tin Air. 

CongeVcuoitsnkks.^- 11. .s', [from congenerous.] The 
quality of being from the same original; belonging 
to the same class. , Diet. 

Rational ineans^ and persuasive arguments, whose force and 
• strength must lye in their congeneroimiess and suitableness with 
the ancient ideas and inscriptions of truth upon our souls. 

Hally well. Sac. of Souls, (1677,) p. 84. 

CONG E'N IA L. adj. [con and ”a)us, Lat.] Partak¬ 
ing of the same genius; kindred; cognate; in 
S-'dft it is. followed by noil ft. 

lie sprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com¬ 
posure, as we may term it, to the likeness of our late sove¬ 
reign and master. Wolltm. 

You look witli pleasure on those things which art some¬ 
what congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own concep¬ 
tions. Dry den, Ded. of Juvenal. 

Sinit with the love of sister arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope. 

He acquires a courage, and stiffness of opinion, not .at all 
, congenial with him. Swiff. 

CoNGEMA'i.n'Y.'f- 11. s. [from congenial.'] Partici¬ 
pation of the same genius; cognation of mind, or 
nature. 

Painters and poets have alwayes had a kind of congcniulily. 

Wotlon, Elements of Architecture, 
CoiV«e'n t xai,vess. 11. s. [from congenial.] Cogna¬ 
tion. 

CongeViol’s.* adj. [con and genus, Lat.] Of the 
same kind. Not now in use. 

In the blood thus drop’d there remains a spirit of life con- 
gciiiotts to that in the body. Hides, Item. p. t88. 

Congu'nitk. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] Of the same 
birth; born Uvith another; connate; begotteu to¬ 
gether. 

'Many conclusions of moral and intellectual truths seem, 
upon this account, to ho cougenilc with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the soul. 

Hole, Orig.nf Mankind. 
Did we learn an alphabet in onr embry o-statc ! And how 
comes it to pass, that wc arc not aware of any such congcnile 
apprehensions ? (rla/mille’s Seejwit. 

Co'NGER.-f- n. s. [congms, Latin, yoyypo ;, Gr. 
formed of ypaw, to eat, the fish being very vora¬ 
cious.] The sea-cel. 

Many fish, whose shape and nature arc much like the ccl, 
frequent both the sea and fresh rivers; os the mighty conger 
, taken often in the .Severn. Walton’s Angler. 

CoNGE'iftEs.'f' n. s. [Latin.] A mass of small bodice 
heaped tip together. 

Congeries [is] a multiplication or heaping together of manye 
wordcs, signifying divers thinges of like nature. 

Peat-ham, Garden of Eloquence, (1577,) Q. ij. 
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The air it nothing but a congeries or heap of tmal), and 
for. the most part, of flexible particJes, of several sixes, and 
of all kinds of figures. I Boyle. 

To CONGE'ST.-f- v.a. \jcotigrro , congestum , tat. 
It is very remarkable, that of* this well established 
word Dr. Johnson should haVe given neither autho¬ 
rity nor example; merely’ introducing* it into his 
dictionary, as before unnoticed or unused.] To 
heap up; to $ither together. 

It shewed his bounty ana magnificence in congesting matter 
for building the temple, as gold, silver, brass, &c. 

Ralegh, Maxims of State. 
Thou that didst ord^r this congested heap, 

When it was chaos; 'twixt thy spacious palms 
Forming it to this vast rotundity. 

Beaton, and FI. Four Plays in One. 
la which place vs. congested the whole sum of ull those heads, 
which before I have collected. Folhcrby, At teem* p. ijj. 
He had congested and amassed together, such infinite monies. 

J*Sjicrby, Atheom. p. joj. 

Yet his congested wealth shall melt like snow. • •. 

Santlys,*Paraphr. of Job, p. 14. 
When thou, O Lord, the rivers didst divide. 

And on the chariots of salvation rWe, • 

Through the congested billows of the seas. # 

Sandys, Saciwd Songs, p. 2 1 .* 
Conge'stibi.e. adj. [from congest .] That may be 
heaped up. . Diet. 

OoNGE'sTfON.-f- n.s. [congestio, Latin.] 

1. A collection of matter, as in abscesses and tumours. 

* Quincy. 

Congestion is then saicj to be the cause of a tumour, when 
‘lie growth of it is slow, and without pain. Wiseman. 

2. A gathering together; formation of a mass. 

So is the opinion of some divines, that, until after the flood, 
were no mountains, but that by congestion of sand, earth, and 
such stuff' as we now see hills strangely fraughted with, in the 
waters they were first cast np. 

Scldon, on Drayton's Polyolb. S. if. 
Co'ngiaky. v. s . [congiarium, from congim, a mca- . 
sure of corn, Lat.j A gift distributed to the 
Roman people or soldiery, originally in corn, 
afterwards in money. 

We see on them the emperor and general officer?, standing 
as they distributed a congiary to the soldier j or people. Addison. 

To CONGLA'CIATE. v, n. [conglaciatus^ Latin.] 
To turn to ice. 

No other doth properly congtaciale but water; for the. de¬ 
termination of quicksilver is properly fixation, and that of milk 
coagulation. Broum , l'nig. F.rr. 

Conglacia'tton. n. s . [from ronglaciate.} The state 
of being changed, or act of changing into ice. 

If crystal be a stone, it is concreted by a mineral spirit and 
lapidifical principles; for, while it remainedtin a fluid body, 
it was a subject very unfit for proper conglaeialion. Broum. 

To CO'NGLQBATE.'l* v. a. [conglobalus, Latin. 
This is not a word of frequent occurrence: but it 
has been admirably employed by Johnson himself, 
who also has adopted, in imitation of it, die verb 
conglobulatc. See To Congeobueate.] To gatficr 
into a hard Arm ball. 

The testicle, as is said, is one large conglobated gland, con¬ 
sisting of soft fibres, all in one convolution. Grew. 

He, who is not accustomed to require rigorous accuracy 
from himself, will scarcely believe lio.w much a few hours take 
from certainty of knowledge, and distinctness of imagery; how 
the succession of objects will be broken: how separate parts 
will be confused; and how many particular features and dis- • 
criminations will be compressed and conglobated into fine gross 
and general idea. Johnson , Joan. to the West Islands. 

Co , NGLOUATE.'f~ adj. [from the verb.] It lifts escaped 
Dr. Johnson, that Dryden uses this word, and 
places the accent on the second syllable. Moulded 
voe. 1. 


into a firm ball, of which the fibres arc not dis¬ 
tinctly visible. • 

Helve 11’s gifts, which do like falling stars appear 
Scatter’d in others; all, as in their sphere. 

Were fix’d congtbbaSe in his soul. . * 

, Dryden oh the Death of lj$, Hastings. 

Fluids are separated from the blond in the liver, and the 
other conglobate and conglomerate glands. Chcyne, Phil. Prin. 
Co'nclobately. adv. [from conglobate. ] In a sphe¬ 
rical form. ( Diet. 

Congi.qba'tion. n. s. [from conglobate."] A round 
body; collection into a round mass. 

In this spawn are discerned many speck-., or little *rongloba- 
Hons, which in thue become black. Brown. 

To Conglo'be. v. a. [ congloho, Lat.] To gallic* 

, into a round muss; to consolidate in a ball. 

Then [he] founded, thru conglob'd 
• LiKe things (o like. * Mihttn, P.L. 

< For all their centre found. 

Hung to the goddess, and coher’d around;. 

Not closer, orb in orb conglob'd, are seen 
The buzzing bees about their dusky quet n.. Pope, Dunciad. 
To Congeo'be. v. n. 'lb coalesce into a round mass. 

• Thither they » 

Hasted with glad peeipitanie, up-roll’d 
As drops on dust eonglobing from the dry. Milton, P. L. 
To Congeo'bu eate. # v. ti. [front Lat. con and glo¬ 
bulus.] To gather together iplo a little round 
mass. ’ 1 

Swallows certainly sleep all the winter. A number of them 
conglobulatc together, by flyrng round and round, and then all 
in a heap throw themselves under water, and lye in the bed of 
a river. Johnson, in Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

To CONGLO MERATE, v. a. Iconglomto, Lat.] 
To gather into a bull, like a ball of thread; to in- 
veave into tr round mass. 


The liver is one great conglomerated gland, composed of in¬ 
numerable small glands, each of which consisted) of soft fibres, 
iu a distinct or separate convolution. Grew, Cosmot. 

CoNGEO METt ate. adj. fdrom tint verb.] 

1. Gathered into a round ball, so as that the consti¬ 
tuent parts and fibres are distinct. 

Fluids are separated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Chcyne, Phil. Print 

2. Collected; twisted together. 

The beams of light, when they arc multiplied and conglo¬ 
merate, generate heat. Baron, Hat. Hist. 

Conueomeha'tion. ?/. s. [from conglomerate .] 

1. Collection of matter into a loose ball. 

2. Intertrfxture; mixture. 

The multiplication and conglomeration of sounds doth gene¬ 
rate rarefaction of the air. Bacon, Hat. Itisl. 


To CONGLUTINATE.f v. a. Inmglutino, Latin. 
* This is one of otir oldest veabs, (though given 
without, any authority, by Dr. Johnson,) being in 
Iluloet’s dictionary^ To cement; to reunite; to 
heal wounds. 

Without an infinite power God could not conjoin, cement, 
congtutina/e, and incorporate them [our bodies) again into tins 
same flesh. Pearson on the Cried, Art. XI. 

Starch, which is nothing hut the flower of brap, will make 
j clinging paste, the which will conglutinalc jpine things, 
though not every thing. * 

Sir IT. Ptl'y, Sprat’s Hilt. R. Sue. p. »oi. 
To CoNSEi/'nNATE. v. n. To coalesce; to unite by 
the intervention of a cnllus. 


Congeu'tinate.* ,a<\j. [from the verb.] Joined 
together. 

•All these together conglutinatc, and effectually executed, 
maketh a perfect definition of justice. 

, Sir T.Efyot, Gor. fol.i4l. 

•CoNGEUTiNVnoN.'f* n.s. [old Fr. conglutination.] 


5 * 
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1. The .**■?T of uniting wounded bodies; reunion; 

henJingjT} r 

The cairn is a temperate conglutination ; for both hbtlics are 
clammy and viscous, and do bridle the dcfhix. of humours to 
the hurts. « Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing tljc union or con¬ 
glutination "o£ parts separated by a wound. A,-bath. on Aliments. 

2 - Simply, - function; union. 

The common name of Spain, no doubt, hath been a special 
means of the be.tter union and conglutination of the several 
kingdoms of Castile, Arrngon, &e. 

Bacon, <)f Ike Union of England and Scotland. 

Congi/Ztinative. ad). [from conglutinate.] Having 
the power of uniting wounds. , 

CongiaZtinatou. n. s. [li-om conglutinale.] That 
which has the power of uniting wounds. 

The osteocolla is recommended as a cmglutmalor of broken 
bonesti r Woodward ow Fossils. 

Congha'tulant. e/d), [from congratulate.'} ' Hqpic- 
ing in participation expressing participation of 
anotlier’s joy. 

Forth rush’d i.i haste the great consulting peers, . 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d hiu - . Milton, V. L. 

To CONGRA'TULATE.f *». a. [gralulor, Latin.] 

t. To compliment upon any happy event; to express 
joy for the good of another. 

He sent Hadornrft his son to kirg David, to congratulate 
him, because he had fought against Hadsirc/er, aijct smitten 
him. i (’iron, xviii. 10. 

1 congratulate our English tongue, that it has been enriched 
with Words from all our neighbours.’ Walts, Logic/-, 

2 . It has sometimes the accusative ease of the cause of 
joy, and to before the person. 

An ecclesiastical union within yourselves, I am rather ready 
to congratulate to y on. ■'/ Sprat’s Seem. 

The subjects of England may congratulate to themselves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our 
king secute us. o Dryden, 1 ‘rcf. to Aurrngzebc. 

To Congratulate. v. n. To rejoice in participation. 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, which hath out¬ 
done all Europe in advancing conversation. Swift. 

Congratulation.') //. s. [from coiign/hdale .] 

1. The act of professing joy for the happiness or suc¬ 
cess of another. . 

Wherefore then serves all this, liut to stir ns up to a three¬ 
fold use; of holy thankfulnc-.*, of pity, of indignation? The 
two first arc those “ duo libera spousu",” the two breasts of 
Christ’s spouse, as Barnard Culls them,congratulation and com¬ 
passion. Bp. Hall, Semi. Works, ii. .ytlo. 

All our good old friends that are gone to heave a before us, 
shall meet us as soon as we are landed upon the shorn of eter¬ 
nity ; and, with infinite congratulations for our safe arrival, shall 
conduct us into the company of the patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and marly ry. .. Scott, Christian Lift , i. i. 

What unspeakable rejoicing and congratulations will there he, 
between m. Had. L iii. 

2. The form in which joy for the happiness of another 
is expressed. 

Congra'tulator.# ii. s. [Lot.] He who offers con¬ 
gratulation to another. 

Nothing more fortunately auspicious could happen to us, at 
our firs ten trance upon the government, than such a congratu~ 
ator. s'"’ Milton, Lett, of State. 

Co ng ft ulato nY.'f~ ttdj. [frtfm congratulate.'] Ex¬ 

pressing joy for the good fortune of another 1 . 

Lends arc—consolatory, monitory, or congratulatory. 

, Howell, Lett. i. i. r. 

A solemn congratulatory procession tf alt the monks march¬ 
ing out to meet and receive him. 

Warlon, Ilist. of Eng Poetry, 

To Cokgke'e. v. n. [from gre, French.] To agree; 
to accord; to join; to unite.* Not in vse. 
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1 For government, ' 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
r Congrccing in a full arfr natural close. Shafapearc, Hen. V. 

To Congre'kt. v. t<.. [from con ami greet.] To 
salute reeiproco'ly. Not in use. 

My office liatli so far prevail’d, 

That face to face, and -oyul eye to i u, 

You have cnngrectcd. Shakspcarc, Hen. V. 

To CO NGREGATE. v. a. [.rottgrego, Lat.] To 
collect together; to assemble; to-bring into one 
place. 

Any multitude of Christian men congregated, may be termed 
by the name of a church. Hooker. 

These waters were afterwards congregated, and called the 
sea. „ lta/cgli. Hist, of the World. 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, . 

The gutter’d rocks and congregated '■amL, 

A’f having sense of- beauty, do omit * 

Their’triSrtal natures. Shnkspcare, Othello. 

The dry land, eftrt’i; and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he rail’d sens; 

And saw that it was **ood. Mi/ton, P, L. 

1 lent congregates homogcncal bodies and separates hetero- 
geneal tuyes. Newton, Opltcks. 

Light, congregated by a burning glass, acts most upon sul- 
s phureous bodies, to turn them into fire. Nrudon, Opticks. 

To Co'xGitLGATE. v. n. To assemble; to meet; to 
gather together. 

1 Ie rails, ,iv ' . 

I Vn there where merchants most <fo congregate, 

On me, my bargains. Shakspeare, Merck, of Venice. 

’Tis inn, (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Eipials with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Co'ngregate.'J" <u(j. [from the verb.] Collected; 
compact. 

Wlio now, in th’ highest sky, 

Was placed iu his principal] estate. 

With all the gods about him congregate. 

Spenser, F. Q. vii. vi. 19. 

Where the matter is most congn unit , the cold is the greater. 

Ha on. Nut. lint. 

Conoreg aT'1 on.'J~ 11. s. [from congregate.] 

1. The act of collecting. 

T’ho means of reduction by the fire, is but by congregation of 
homogeueal parts. Bacon. 

2. A collection ; a inass of various parts brought to¬ 
gether. 

This brave o’erhanging firmament appears no other thing to 
me, than a foul and pestilent eongrcgalum of vapours. 

Shakspeare. 

3. An assembly met to worship God in publick, and 
hear doctrine. 

The words which the minister first pronounceth, the whole 
' congregation shall repeat after him. Ilooker. 

The practifcp of those that prefer houses before churches, 
and a conventicle before the congregation. South. 

j If those preachers, who abound m epiphonenias, would look 
about them, they w ould find part of their congregation out of 
countenance, and the other asleep. Swift. 

4. A distinct academical assembly; by the members 
,of which, particular business of the university is 
transacted. See also Convocation, 

By a composition entered into between the university of 
Oxford and the founder of New College, it was agreed that 
the fellows thereof should be admitted to ail degrees in the 
university without asking any grace of the congregation of 
masters. Le Neve, Lives of ling. Bishops, P. I. p. 84- 

CoNGREGA'TiONAL.'f" adj. [from congregation.] 

1. Pertaining to a congregation or assembly of such 
Christians as hold every congregation to be a sepa¬ 
rate and independent church. 

The ecasistorial and congregational pretences were twins of 
the same birth; though the younger served the cider; and, 
being much overpowered, stink iu the stream of time, till it ap- 
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peared again in this unhappy age, amongst the gHbsts of so 
many revived errors, that have escaped from their tombs, to 
walk up tkn'd down, and disturb the lorld. 

.1 bp. Sancrofi, Serin, p. ij. 

Mr. Baxter—takes great pains unite the classical and 
congregational brethren. Bp. ^icofxon fo Mr. Yalct, 1699. 

Every parish had a congregational or parochial presbytery for 
the affairs of its own circle. Warhnl, Naira on Mil ton's Poems. 

2 . Publiek; general; respecting tlte .audience as¬ 
sembled in tljk church. 

lie [Abp. Parker] directs a distinct and audible mode of 
congregational singing. Warlon, llist. of ling. Poetry, iii. i ;6. 

My subject is only general congregational psalmody. 

Mason on Church Musick ,p. 196. 

CO'NGRKSS.'f’ w. s. [c’tingressns, Lat.] 

1. A meeting; a shock ; if conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Lausus there ; 

TheSr congress in the field great Jove withstands, 

Both doom’d to fall, but fall hv greater hands. Dry den, Ain. 

From these laws may be deduced tfu: rules of the congresses 
and reflections of two bodies. \ Chcync, Phil. Prin. 

2 . A meeting, not as a shock, or ^conflict, butf of cere-* 
mony; an introduction to others. 

In modern practice, especially with us in England, that cere¬ 
mony is used as much in our adieus, as in the first congress. 

Sii K. liigby, Anno?, on ltd. Med. p. 7(1 

3. An apjtointed meeting for settlement of ufiuirs be¬ 
tween different nations: ns, the. congress of (Jantbray. 

4. A coming together, in a sexual meaning. See 
Congress! ve. 


The congress between the bitch and the waif was imme¬ 
diate. Pennant. 

Congiu/ssion.# n.’s. [old Fr. congressinn.] Com¬ 
pany- : an assembly, or meeting together. Cot grave. 

Cokgkk'skive. adj. [from congress.'] Meeting; en¬ 
countering; coining together. 

If it be understood of sexes conjoined, all plants are female; 
and if of disjoined and congressivc generation, there is no male 
or female in them. Brown, I'utg. Eir. 

To CONGllU'K. t>. n. [from cottgrup, Lat.] Tor 
agree; to bo consistent with; to suit; to be agree¬ 
able. Not in use. 

Our sovereign process imports at full, . 

By letters eongruing to that effect, - 5 

'I’hc present death of Hainlct. . Shukspeare, Hamid. 

Co'ngruence. 4 ' n. s. [ccmgrucntia, Lat".] Agree¬ 
ment; suitableness of one thing to another; con¬ 
sistency. 

The same which thereto is accessary, and of congruence ap¬ 
pertaining. Martin on the Man-, of Priests, (1554,) x. li. 

Those Virtues of whom I have spoken of good reason and 
congruence. ■Sir T. I'Uyot, Gov. fol. 190. 

Divers translations, saith he, [St. Augustin,] has e made many 
times the harder and darker sentences morl plain and open ; 
so that of congruence no offence can justly be taken for this new 
labour. Abp. Parker, PreJ'. to the Tr. of the Old /Test. 

O, now methinks a sulleifctragick scene 
Would suit the lime with pleasing congruence. 

Marston, Antonio’s Revenge. 

Co'NGRUEtfcv.# «. s. [from congruence.] Agree¬ 
ment. 


The philosophick cabbala and the text have a marvellous fit 
and easy congruency in this place. 

More, Conj. Cobb. (16.53,) P- *.fd. 

Co'NGRUENT.'f' tulj. £congruem, Lat.] Agreeing; 
correspondent. 

For humble grammar first doth set the parts 
Of congruent and well-according speech. 

Sir J. Davies’s Orchestra, (1599.) 

The congruent and harmonious fitting of parts in a sentence 
bath almost the fastening and force of knitting^iml connexion. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

These planes were so separated as to move upon a common 
side pf the congruent squares, as an axis. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 
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CoKGRU'iTY/f* n. s. [from congrue.] 

i* Suitableness; agreeableness. 

Coflgrmty of opinions to our natural conatSfition, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glanville. 

2 . Fitness; pcrtinfticc. 

A whole sentence mav fail of its congruity h* wanting one 
particle. * W Sidney. 

1 must remember our cver-meinorablc Sir" Philip Sidney, 
whose wit was in truth the very ride of enngrnfljj'. 

Wotton, litem. of Architecture. 

3. Consequence of argument; reason; ‘consistency. 

With wont congruity doth the church of Home deny, that her 

■ enemies do nt all appertain to the church of Christ? • Hooker r 

4. [ In geometry] Figures or 1 ines which exactly cor¬ 
respond, when laid over one another, are in cotv- 
gruity. 

5. [In theology.] Some of-the schoolmen have de¬ 
vised a Avofold merit; a 1 merit of congruity, and a 
merit of condignity. The latter they ascribe to 
works which a man does by the assistance of grace, 
and to which a reward is in justice tlpe. The former 
they ascribe to such works as a man does by the, 
mere strength of freewill, and which are to be re¬ 
warded only out of liberality., But what foundation 
is there for this sort of merit, since all of us are by 
nature evil? Welchman on the 39 Articles, Art. 
xiiu See also Gonihgnity, * 

Co'NGlfUMENT.'t' [from congruc.] Fitness; 

adaptations Not iu use. Dr. Johnson says; and, I 
may atkl, perhaps never was iu use. Dr. Johnson, 
however, cites as an example the passage from 
B. JoiisOn, which I have given under congruent; 
where congrnment , in some editions of the poet, 
seems to be an errour of the press; and it is rightly 
given congruent in the Rev. Mr. Wholley’s edition 
of the poet’s works. • 

CoToiurous.-f- adj. [tongrms,' Lat.] 

1. Agreeable to ; consistent with. 

Thej abo perform actions of life and motion, congruous and 
convenient unto their nature and kind, 

Mnuntagu, App. to Cats. (161.;.) p. *3*. 

1 The existence of God is so many ways manifest, and the 
obedience wc owe him so congruous to the light of reason, that 
a great part of mankind give testimony to the law of nature. 

Locke. 

2 . Suitable to; accommodated to; proportionate or 
commensurate. 

It had been more congruous to have continued the same 
manner of expression. Smith’s Portraiture of Utd Age, p. 114. 

The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they infinitely 
congruous to one another. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 

3. Rational; fit. • *• 

Therefore was it very singularly congruous, that from this 
place, from whence the seataring men took their notice by a 
Jiglu to escape the hazard of those ways they knew not, it 
should please God also, by the lantern of his word, to give 
Aim to the profile that sate in darkness. 

Gregory’s Posthnma, (1650,) p.3. ' 

Motives that address themselves to our.reason, are fittest to 
Ik: employed upon reasonable creatures: it is no ways congru¬ 
ous, that God should be nljvaj s frightening wscj into an ac¬ 
knowledgement of tho truth. tf Alterbury, 

Co'NGjauousLY.'f* adv. [from congruous."] Suitably; 
pertinently; consistently. 5 

There they must of necessity,^! - they will speajj congruously, 
by the first Christian .era, mean the first hundred years after 
Christ, or that, and some of the next centuries following. 

• Bp. Barlow’s Rem. p. j 14. 

Nothing cun sound more congruously or harmoniously. ' 

3 More, Expos. Seven Churches, p. (<4. 

I coulU wish that in their speech and compliment they [ihe 

;u 
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• Fnen- : A ' VK ;‘! 1 d not use the Latin tongue, or else speak it more 
odvf/n; lie} tin's Voyage of France, p. 196. 

"ftwii ^ jjfcturc is .to be regarded, because, congruously unto 
it, one ■£' r . 1 warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than 
the'o|«iKf»>r weight, Boyle, Spring of the Air. 

Ct/Niq^Uf "v//. [fonicttSy Lat.] Having the form of 
Co'Nieijf * JkJ a cone, or round decreasing. 

-'t'ju'f. in cctuvk forms arise, 

, . Tinted s[jear divide.the skies. Prior, 

uut of a e ->Mck figure: the basis is oblong. 

*V Woodward, 

.s’. ccnicai vessels, with their bases towards the heart; 
p:w* on, their diameters grow still less. Arbuthnot. 

Vjs ado. [from conical.] Ir; form of a cone. 

«■ i^ai <• .tAing not, shaped eonicr/lh, or like a sugar loaf filled 
wit’ti'-ar- no liquor falls through the holes at the bottom, 
■,vi-deiier keeps his thumb upon the orifice ut tlieiop. 

n c Boyle, Spring of the Ait; 

<V; ' -s. n. s. [from conical.] Thu state or 

!' ; . being conical. 

ilivn. n. s. A curve line arising trom the 
a Cu'ic by 4,|>lane. 

' \'lioi.s.-]j n. *. That part of geometry 
<1 which,considers the cone, and 
• s arising from its sections. 

sirty t'ini proposition of tin- fir? L book of the 
riooUomiu, and from similar triangles. 
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'• * Bp.'Berkeley, Analyst, $ 22. 

To Ci^N lE'CT. v. rt* *(tonjcctum K Lat.] Tqfgucss; 


fc axnieclure. Not in use. 

, P I intreat you then, 
i£vne ,T iat but imperfectly conjecti, 


m 
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.. .A :.\ „n would not build yourself a trouble. Shakspeare. 

To C 'tOr/( r.#. v. cc. [Lat. rovjido, conjedhun.] To 


c; .. '’-s-ether; to throw. 
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' 7 •' * . . 

ct-. k-ti'irer. 
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!"'ilinnric.s— congested and conjtfcted at a mass 
.'.'n- cjniroti 1 ft Spgland. 

" Aiountagn, App. to C<rs. (1625,) p. 298. 
4 - .[from coujrct.] Agucsser; a 

__ r _ t “tertlfs fo l.c a great canjeetur al other 

a’iA.ir' lb* it writings, I will not fail to give ye, readers, a 
1 -Art taste of him from his title. 

’ jl Mdton, Apology for Smectym. 

' ' Fiiv k. coiycetO/s would obtUtde, 

■ At.' iVBjf* thy painted skin conclude. Sir if I. 

‘Car ft c«'i r P ujl*. adj. [from conjecture.] Being the 
obit-'* 01 conjecture; possible to he guessed. 

Cof/s. trroiiAL.-f- adj. [old Fr. conjectural A 
' * ling on conjecture; said qr done by guess, 
t hey ti • . l>y tn’ tire, and presume to knosv 
Whi.-thi.iri'''. aftd who declines, side factions, and give opt 
Conidyuriu marriages. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Thou speak’st it falsely, os I love mine honour, 

An l\ task’s! conjectural tfears to come into me. Shakspeare. 

1 ' • > matter of great.-profit, save that 1 doubt it issoo 

>•* & '. to venture upon, if one could discern what com, 
ixc'r'Bd .I ,t‘. are likely to be in plenty ® 1 ' scarcity. Baton. 

,:'?t\vr.! igt words are not in Callimachus, and eonagquentiy 
tfr .re only conjectural. , J$Bro<m&j'. 

I'o. '/,# 11 ha'ij t'Yi [from conjectural ^| That 

• ..trends npobigucss. ** 

TuVi W°\t, notTCcurred uuto chronology, or roe records of 
tjmcfbu^ 'ten themselves utuo probabilities, and the coniec- 
itilVphilosophy. Brown, V>dg- Err. 

Conj t'ofc&T 4 tlY. adv. [from conjectural.] By*guess; 

!'• , - may be at any time out of Scripture, but proba- 

I bly jSjJA.rmfcciurally surmised. , Hooker. 

t.' V 1 probubly, not conjccturally proved. ■ 

. ^’TURE.'f’ n. s. [conjectwa, Latin. u On 
fij^ Ak.prcsomption chcz ies jorisconsulte*, ce qui 
di.i; '^jtfHebr pour verite par provision, en cas que le 


contraire ne se prouVe point, et il dit plus que con- 
jectw-e, quoique lafDictionnatre de l’Academic n’en 
ait point epluche (1 difference.” Leibnitz, Ess. sur 
la Theod. p. 2#.] 

1. Guess; imperfect knowledge; preponderation of 
opinion without proof. 

In the casting of lots a man cannot, upon any ground of 
reason, bring'the event so much as unde;’ conjecture. South. 

2. Tdea; notion; conception. Not now in use. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide vessel of the universe. Shakspcare, Hen. V. 

To Conje'ctuiic. v. a. [fibril the noun.] To guess; 
to judge by guess; to sntcrtaiu an opinion upon 
bare probability. 

When we look upon such tilings as equally may or may not 
be, Inirnap, reason can their, at the best, but conjecture what 
will be. ^ South. 

Conje'ctureu. n;. s. [from conjecture .] A guesser ; 
one who forms opinion without proof. 

. If wo should believe very grave conjeeturers, carnivorous 
animals now were not flesh devourers then. Brown. 

I shall leave conjeeturers to their own imaginations. Addison. 

Co n i'r k nous."}~ f adj. {coniftre, old Fr. conus and Jiro, 
Lat.] ■ i£ 

Such trees or herbs are tiowtffrous ns bear a squa- 
mose, scaly fruit, of a woody substance, and a figure 
approaching to a cone, in which are many seeds ; 
and when they are ripe, the several cells in the cone 
open and tire seeds drop out. Of this kind, are 
the fir, pine, and fisjpeh. Quincy. 

The laurel, in its prosperity, abounds with-pleasant flowers; 
whereas those of the. cedar are vefy fittle, and scarce percepti¬ 
ble, answerable to the fir, pine, and other coniferous trees. 

Sir T. Brown, Atisc. Tracts, p. (IX. 

To Conjo'bble. v. a. [frqjn con, together, and jobber- 
nol, the head.] To concert; to settle; to discuss. 
A low cant. word. 

What would a body think of a minister that should conjvh. 
blc matters of state with tumblers, and confer politicks with 
ti iikar jj r 1 If Estrange. 

To 00 NJO'IN,'|' v. a. [conjoindrc , Fr. conjunct, Lat.j 

1. To unite; to consolidate into one. 

Whose marriages conjointtUa white rose and the red. 

Drnyt. Potyolb. S. j. 

Thou wrong’st Pirithous, anil not hiinfelonc; 

But, while I live, two friends conjoin’d in one. Drydcu. 

2. To unite in marriage. 

If cither of you know any inward impediment, 

Why you should not lie conjoin’d, I charge 

.You on your souls.-to utter it. Shahpcaic, Mach ado. 

3. To associates; to connect. 

Common <md,Universal spirits convey the action of the re- 
nvdy into the part, and conjoin Utypf virtue of bodies far dis- 
joined. .Brown, Vnlg. Err. 

The foresuid knight was conjoined, for the nearness of his 
place, on the prince’s alfiiirs. 

Wot ton. Life of the D. of Buckingham. 

Men of differing interests can be reconciled it) one commu¬ 
nion, at lenst, the designs of all can be conjoined in ligatures 
of the same reverence, and piety, and devotion. - lip. Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly coi joined'viWt what 
he knows already. J Locke. 

To Conjo'in. v. n. To league; to unite. 

This part of his * 

Conjoins with my disease, and helps to end me. '... 

Shaks2>earc,Hen.TV. 

Lonjo'iivt. ut\j. [[conjoint , Fr.] United; connected; 
associated. 

Conjoint ’Degrees. [In musick.] Two notes which 
immediately, follow each other in the order of the 
scale'; asj «t and re. Did- . 
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Conjointly, adv * [from conjoint.'] In union; to¬ 
gether.; in association; jointly; not apart. 

A gross and frequent error, comnunly committed in the use 
of doubtful remedies, conjoint/# with] those that are of approved 
virtues. » » Brown? Vtdg. Erf. 

The parts of the body separate^, make known the passions 
of the soul, or else conjointly oiu;\fith tjie othpr. Dryicn. 

CoNisor. See Cognisor. 

CO'NJUGAL^vxrf/. {conjugalis, Lab] ‘Matrimonial; 
belonging to'marriage; connubial. 

Their conjugal affection still is ty’d. 

And still the mournful race is nmltiply’d. Dryden, Fab. 

I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal affection, when I found that she had left the good man 
at home. • Spectator. 

He mark’d the conjugal dispute; 

Nell roar’d incessant, Dick sat mute. Swift. 

Co'njugally.'I' adv. [from conjttgal.} Matrimonially; 
connubially. 

This mighty champion challenges m^witli great insultation 
— to name but one bishop or priest of .note, which lifter holy * 
orders conversed conjugally with his wife, without the scandal 
of the church : — I do here accept his offer. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. if Ike Marr. Citrgy. p.186. 
Such a hater loses by due.punishment that privilege, Dcut. 
xxiv. i. to divorce for a natural dislike; vjiieh, though it 
could not love conjugally, yet sent away civflly, and with just 
conditions. . Milton, Coins!. 

To Conjugate.*}" v. a. [conjugo, Latin.] 

1. To join; to join in marriage; to unite. 

Theta; drawing as well marriage as wardship, gave him lmth 
power and occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and 
the Saxon houses. * IVvtlon, Char, of Kings of Eng. 

2. To inflect verbs; to decline’verbs through their 
various tenriinatUus., 

There are some verbs, which, although perhaps anciently 
conjugated in the manner of those belonging to the fourth con¬ 
jugation; yet are now become obsolete in that jvay of inflec¬ 
tion, and may therefore he rtfmtcd among those of the third 
conjugation. White on the English l r crh, p. 45. 

Conjugate, n. s. [conjugatus, Latin.] • Agreeing in' 
derivation with another word, and therefore gene¬ 
rally resembling in signification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation of 
spontaneous from spou/e, weighs nothing: we have learned in 
logick, that conjugates are sometimes in utime oulyyrand not in 
deed. Bp. Hrnmha/l, AiutiS. to Hohbrs. 

Conjugate Diameter, or Avis. [ lit geometry.] A 
right line, bisecting the transverse diameter. 

Chambers. 

Conjugation. w. s. [ conjugatio , Lat.] 

1. A couple; a pair. 

The heart is so far from affording nerves unto other parts, 
that it recejvcth very few itself from the sirih conjugation or 
pair of nerves. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. The act of uniting qr compiling things together. 

The general and indefinite, contemplations and notions of 
the elements, and their conjugations, are to be set aside, living 
but notional, and illimitcd and definite axioms are to be drawn 
out of measured instances. Bacon. 

AU the various mixtures end conjugations of atoms do btget 
nothing. _ _ Bentley, Serm. 

3. The form of inflecting verbs through their series 
of terminations. 

Have those who have writ so much about declensions and 
conjugations, about concords and syntaxes, lost their labour, 
and been learned to no purpose ? Locke. 

4. Union; assemblage. 

The supper of the Lord is the most sacred, mysterious, and* 
useful conjugation of secret and holy things and dutit*. 

lip. Taylor. 

CONJU'NCt.f adj. [ conjunctus, Lat.] Conjoined; 
concurrent; united. Not in u*e, Ur. Johnson 
says; ,citing only tire example from Shakspearc. 
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It pleas’d the king his master to strike at me. 

When he, conjunct und flattering his displeasure, 

Trips me belaud. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

The Lord himself being conjunct with the angels, whom he 
employed in this embassy. Bp. Patrick on Genesis, xviii. 10. 

There was a very conjunct friendship between the two bro- 
thers and hiifl, Aubrey, Anec. of Str W. Ralegh, ii. 511. 

Conjunction, n.s. [conjunctio , Lat.] * 

1. Union; association; league. 

With our small conjunction, wc should on. 

To see how fortune is dispos’d to iis. Shitkspeare, Hen. IV. 

He will unite the white rose and the red; 

Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, t 

That long hath lrown’d upon their enmity. 

• Shakspearc, Hieh. III. 

The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a strict conjunettbn 
and amity between them. , Bacon, lien. VII. 

Man can effect no great matter by his personal strength, but 
as he acts in society and conjunction with others. m South. 

An invisible hand from lieSvcn mingles hearts and souls by 
Strange, secret, and unaccountable conjunctions. South. 

2. The congress of two placets in tfie same degree of 
the zodiack, where they are supposed to have great 
power and influence. 

God, neitlnY by drawing waters from the deep, nor by any 
conjunction of the stars, should bury them under a second 
flowl. Balcgh, Hist, of the World. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle? 
Cannot he observe their influences in their oppositions and 
conjunctions, in their altitudes and tJppAssions ? lie shall sooner 
find ink than nature*xhausted, ’ Jiymer, Trag. if last Age. 

Poiripey and Ciesar w ere two stars of such a magnitude, that 
their conjunction was as fatal as their opposition. Swift. 

3. A word made use of to connect the clauses of a 

period together, and to signify their relation to one 
another. Clarice. 

Conjunctive.- j- adj. [conjunctmis, Lat.] 

1. Closely united. A sense nothin use, Dr.John- 
sou says. He overlooked, however, Thomson. 
Taught by That, 

Ours arc the plans of polity and peace, 

To live like brothers, and conjunctive all 

Embellish life. ' Thomson, Sum, ver. 1773. 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That as tile star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. Shakspearc, Hen IP. 

tin grammar.] The mood of a verb, used sub¬ 
sequently to a conjunction. Dr. Johnson so styles 
the subjunctive mood in his Grammar of the English 
Language. 

3. Connecting together, as a conjunction. 

Though all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet, with respect 
to the sense, some arc conjunctive, and some disjunctive. 

• Harris, Hermes, ii. a. 

,4. United; not apart. Of this sense, as of the pre¬ 
ceding, Dr. Johftson has take** no notice. But of 
the present his own writings afford an* example. 

Finding King James irremediably excluded, he voted fur the 
conjunctive sovereignty; upon this principle, that he thought 
the title of the prince and his consort equal. 

Johnson, Life of Sheffield Duke of Bucks. 

ConjuNctix ELy."J” adv. [from conjunctive.] In union; 

not apart. - • 

These are good mediums conjunctively tfikeray that i», not 
one without the other. » Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Of. Slrasburg and Ulin 1 may speak conjunctively, being of 
one nafure; both free, and both jealous of their freedom. 

Sir II. Wolton, Letters. 

Conjunctiveness n. s. [fi\>m conjunctive.’} 'JThe 
quality of joining or uniting. 

Ccftiji/ nctly. adv. [from conjunct.} Jointly; to¬ 
gether ; not apart. 

Conjuncture. n. s. [< conjuncture , Fr.] 
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i. Combination of many circumstances, or causes. 

I iicu'i 1 met with a more unhappy conjuncture of afliyrs than 
in tin* tni-un. s» of that earl. K. Charles. 

Every viune requires time anJ place, a proper object, and 
a fit conjuncture of circumstances. * Addison, Sped. 

z. Occasion ; critical time. • 

, Such censures always attend j>uch conjunctures, and find fault 
for what, is not done, as with that which is done. Clarendon. 

3. Mode of union; connection. 

He i> quit It to perceive the motions of articulation, and 
eon jam l *.'i» of letter., in words. Holder, Klein, of Speech. 

4. Consistency. 

1 was willing to grant to prusbyti rv what with reason it can 
pretend to, in a conjuncture with episcopacy. K. Charles. 

Cos.rt n.v''nov.'j' n. s. [from conjure.] 

1. The Ibrin or act of summoning another in some 

sacrel! name. « . 

tVt cliar.'r you, in the name of Cml, take heed : 
finch.r this ennjur^tum speak^ my lord. Shakspeurc, Hen., f. 

2 . A magical form of words; an incantation, an en¬ 
chantment. 

Your eonj.trillion, fair knight, is too strong for my poor spirit 
to disobey. ■ Sidney. 

W'liat drills, yvliiit charms. 

What vmjur.ili.m, and what mighty magick, 1 

For sueli proceeding I am charg’d withal, 

I won his daughter with ? Shalspearc, Othello. 

3. A plot; it conspiracy. < 

And because this information iniglfi. be made more clear, 
he did make many instances unto the said ambassadors, that 
they would give him the authors ot the said conjuration, this 
being the sole means wherebv their own honour might be pre¬ 
served. Sir IV. Ashton, (16*4,) Sup. to Cabala, p. 15 ’. 

4. Earnest entreaty. Not now in use. 

tier. But my father’s charge. 

Hitt. My '•nnjurafioa shall dispense yyith that; 

You may lie up as curly as you please. 

But hence to-night you shall not. 

* I Try wood's English Tr/tvellir. 

To CONJU RE.*}* v, a. [coitjuro, Latin.] 

1. To summon in a saevw name; to enjoin with the 
highest solemnity. 

O, prince, f conjure thcc, as thou believ’sl 
There is another comfort than this world. 

Shaksjirarc, Men A .for d fens. 

He concluded with sighs and tears to conjure them, that 
they would no more press him to consent to a thing so contrary 
to liis reason. Clarendon. 

The church may address her sons in the form St. Paul does 
the i'hilipji'mns, when he conjures them to unity. 

br-Tnjl of Vu-ly. 

I conjure you ! lei him know, 

Whatc’er was done against him, Cato did it. Addison, Cato. 

2. To hind many by an oath to some common design. 

This sense is rarfts • * 

[lie] iii proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heaven’s sons, 

Conjur’d against the Highest. MUlon, P. L. 

3. To influence by magick ; to affect by enchantment; 
to charm. 

What black magician conjures up this fiqnd. 

To stop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakipfitre, Rich. HI. 

•% • What is he yrhosc griefs ' 

Bear such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 

Conjures the wand’fing stars, and makes them stand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shah pear 4 'Hamlet. 

I thought their own fears, whose black arts, first raised up 
those turbulent spirits, would force them to conjure them down 
again, , King Charles. 

You have conjured up persons that exist no where else but 
on old coins, and have made our passions and virtues viriWe. 

■ Addison on Ancient Medals. 

< be observed, that when this word is used 
unott. or conspire, its accent is on the last 4 
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syllable, conjure-, when for charm , on the first, 
cSnjurc. This is Ijr. Johnson’s observation. Rut, 
that this has not til ways been observed,-may be 
perceived in thq example which I have given from 
Shakspcare under tint first definition; where, though 
certainly improperly, the accent is on the first 
syllable. 

To Co'Njritit v. u. To practise charms or enchant¬ 
ments ; to enchant. 

My invocation is honest and fair; and in his mistress's 
name I conjure only but to raise up him. 

Shal spearc, Row. and Jut. 

Out of my door, yon witch! von ling, you baggage, vou 
poulcut, vou runaway! On',‘but, out; i’ll coujmc you, I’ll 
fortunctfll yon. Skakspi are, Mer. Jr. of iVin-kor. 

To Conm u'iik.'-a- v. lie To enter into conspiracy-. 

When those ’gainst states and kingdom-, do conjure, 

Who then e;;n think /heir headlong ruin to recure. 

/ ' Spenser, F. Q. v. n. iC. 

Co'N.iuhr.R. n. s. [from conjure.'] 

i. An enchanter; one that uses charms. 

Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurers 
Establish him in Jiis true sense again. 

*' Shakspcarc, Conn, of Hr run i. 

Figures in the book 

Of some dread conjurer, that would enforce nnturc. Donne. 

Thus has he ilouc you British consorts right,) 

Whose husbands, should they pry like mine to-night. 

Would never find yon in your couduct slipping, 

Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. Aildion 


2, An impostor who pretends tg secret arts: a cun¬ 
ning man. 

From the account the loser brings, „ 

The confrer knows who stole the things. Prior. 

3. By way of irony ; a man of shrewd conjecture; :i 
man of sagacity. 

Though ants are very kiiowing, I don’t take them to he 
conjurers; and therefore they could not guess that I had pot 
some corn in, that room. Addison. 

CojIOIi'isement. 11. s. [from conjure.] Serious injunc¬ 
tion ; solemn demand. 

I. should not be induced but by your earnest intreaties ami 
serious conjuremcuts. Milton, on Education. 

CONN ASfcCENCE. n. s. [mu and na&cor. Eat.] 

1. Common birth; production at the same time: 
community of bivth. 

2. Being produced together with another being. . 

Christians have baptized these geminous births ana double 

connaseencics, as containing in them a distinction of soul. 

RtrOwn, Vids’. Err. 

3. The act of uniting or growing together: im¬ 
properly. 1 

Symphysis denotes a connascence, or growing together. 

• IVisewan, Surgery, 

Conna'te. adj. [from con and natus, Latin.] Born 
with another; being of the same, birth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the speculative 
ixtclleet, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their dispositions to be reflected • some at 11 greater, and 
others at a less thickness, of thin plates or bubbles, are con¬ 
nate with the rays, and immutable. . ' Newton, Opt. 

CONNATURAL. adj. [con and iialural ] . 

1. United with the Jbeing; connected by nature. 

First, in mail’s mind we nod nn appetite 

To learn and know the truth of ev’ry thing, 1 ' ’ 

Which is connatural, and bom with-it.,. ,. JJaoiet. 

These nflfectious are connatural to.us, and a* we grow Up 
so do they. ' >' V Estrange. 

2. Participant of the same nature; * ■ 

Is there no way;* besides 
These we n»y come 

To death, sud rai*yrit|duf mttmrd dust? jMUtonfP. L. 
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Whatever draws me oil, “ 

Or sympathy, or some cnnnal'ml force, 

Powerful nt greatest distance to uni'le. 

With secret Hmity. ’ Milton, P- 7 .. 

ConnaturaTity. n. s. [fronj connatural*] Par¬ 
ticipation of the same nature; natural iuseparfi- 
biiity. . •, • , , 

There is a cnnnalurality and cougruity between that know¬ 
ledge and those habits, and that future estate of the soul. 

A _ Hole. 

To Conna'turauze.# v. a. ‘[from eon and natu¬ 
ralize.'] To connect by nature; to make natural. 

How often have you been forced to swallow sickness, to 
tlriuk dead palsies and foaming epilepsies, to raider your 
intemperances familiar to jflii,— before c\er sou could co/i- 
tmturalize your midnight revels to sour temper ! 

Scott, Christ. Life, i. iv. 

Conna'turally. ndv. [from connatural .] In co¬ 
existence with nature; originally. * ' 

Some common notions seerti nmnll^iralty e\\(ya.\un m the 
soul, antecedently to diseusslve ratiocimstion. ; • Unit ,* 

Conna'turalness. u. s. [from Connatural.'] Partici¬ 
pation of the same nature ;,natural union* 

Such is the roniiaturabiess of our corruptions, except we 
looked for an account hereafter. • • 

I’ear mu on lift: Cictd, Art. vii. 

To CONNE CT, v. a. [coumrto, Lilt.] 

i. To join; to link; to unite; to conjoin; to fasten 
together. 

The coipnsclc* that constitute the quicksilver a will be so temi- 
,rclel to one another, that, instead of a fluid body, they wilt 
appear in the form of a red powder. Hoyle. 

'i. To unite by intervention; as a cement. 

Tift' natural order of the ronritrting ideas must direct the 
'illOjgisins, and a man must see the connection of each inter¬ 
mediate idea with those that it ronncrls, before he can use it in 
a syllogism. Locke. 

To join in a just series of thought, or regular 
construct inn of language: as, the out hour connects 
his re.rst us to ell. • 

i'n ConnrVt. v. n. To cohere; to have just relfetion 
to things precedent and subsequent. This is seldom 
used blit in conversation. 

CoxNr.Vnvi;.* aelj. [from cwM««Y.]»Havingthe power 
of joining or connecting together. 

There arc times, when prepositions totally lose their emi- 
nirtibi nature, being converted into adverbs, and used in synt i\ 
accordingly. Harm, Hermes, ii. 3. 

< 'onnk'ctive.# n. s. [from the adjective.] A con¬ 
junction. 

ComiecHees, according us' they connect either sentences or 
words, arc called by the different names of conjunctions or 
prepositions. Ilanis, Herons, il. 2. . 

ConmAtjyei.y. adv. [from connect.] In conjunction; 
in union; juintly; conjointlyj/conjunctly* 

The people's power is great sud indisputable, whenever they 
can unite cmmecticdy, or by deputation, to exert it. Swift. 

To CONNE'X. v. a. [ connetum , Lat*] To join or 
link together; to fasten to each other. 

Those birds who arc taught some words or sentences, can¬ 
not annex their words or sentences in coherence with the 
matter which they signify. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

They fly. 

By chains annex'd, and with destructive sweep , 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Connexion. n. s. [from conttix, or cmnexio, I$t.] # 

1. Union; junction; the act of fastening together; 
the state of being fastened together 
Mgr, heart, which, by a secret harmony. 

Still moves with thine, join’d in cosmetic* sweet. 

. Milton, P. L. *| 
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There must be a future state, where the eternal and inse¬ 
parable connexion betweenivirtue and happiness shall be mani¬ 
fested. Attcrbury. 

2. Just relation to some thing precedent or subsequent; 
consequence of Argumentation; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth, by a necessary an¬ 
nexion and cHliin of causes, garry us up to the Deity. Hale. 

Each intermediate idea nrtist be such as, in the whole rhftip, 
liatli a visible connexion with those two it is i.iacy d between. 

Locke. 

A conscious, wise, reflecting emtio. 

That can deliberate, means elect, and find 
Their due connexion with the end design’d. , 

'A Itlarkmare's Creation. 

Connk'xive. dtj. [from conttcx.] Having the force 
of connexion; conjunctive. 

Tlie predicate and subject are joined in a form of words by 
anncxtvc particles. * Watjy, Lugick. 

C'onnicta xtoN. u. s. [from conniclo, Lat.] A winking. 

. t t . Diet. 

Connivance.~J~ «. s. [from connnr. This word is 
often written, and particularly in* our old lexico¬ 
graphy, connivence ; but Ur. Johnson has chosen 
connivance.' The old FA connivence , and Itnl. con- 
nivcnxa, countenance the former. See also Con¬ 
nivency.] . 

1. The act of winking. Not in use. 

2. Voluntary blindness; pretenilcd ignorance; for¬ 
bearance. 

it is better to mitigate usury by declaration, than to suffer 
it to rage by connivance. Iiacun, Ess. 42. 

Disobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will 
demand another: every vice interprets a ronnicance an appro¬ 
bation. South. 

A eouhirruiee to admit half will produce mill. Swift. 

To CONNTVKt l '-»■ fcowirro , Lat.; conn in r t 
old French, lhit Cot grave, who notices our sub¬ 
stantive, does not mulct the French vnh liy onr 
English one. The'earliest example of this verb, 
which I)r. Johnson cites, is from the Decay of 
Christian Piety, which was published in 16(17. 
Milton’s is only coeval authority: yet ought to 
he admitted. Hut IluAimiont and Fletcher, of 
older nulhoii'\, are the earliest users of the word 
which I have hitherto met with.] 

1. To wink. 

■ This artist is to teach them bow to nod judiciously, to an- 
I,ire with either eye. Spectator, No.. 

2. To pretend blindness or ignorance; to forbear; to 
pays uncensurcd. 

1 have conniv'd at this, jour friend ami joii, 

But what is got by this connivency. 

licittm. and l'J Mailint Mai l. 

1 suffer them to enter and possess 
A place s > heavenly; and, conniving, seem 
To gratify ms -tornliil enemies. Milton, /’. L. \. 624. 

The licentiousness of inferiours, ami the remissness of 
snperiours, the one violates, and the other coanirrs. 

lit ray of Piety. 

With whatever colours he persuades authority to (outlive at 
his own vices, he will desire its protection ^froffi the elicits of 
other men’-. • ** Rogers. 

Hu thinks it a scatidal to government to connive at such 
traat^as reject all revelation. Swift. 

Connivency.^ n. s. [Ital. cotmivenztt, old Fr. con¬ 
nivence. litis was the mqre usual word with our 
ancestors for hmnivencc.] Pretended ignorance ; 
, forbearance. ' „ 

She did not ransack their consciences, by any severe inquisi¬ 
tion, but rather secured them by n gracious connhcvcy. 

• * Bacon, Colled, of <1. Elisabeth, 
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Yourself, and many others, have been driven, of late, to 
excuse and countenance your execrable ingratitude with a 
false and scandalous report of some further hope and Comfort 
yielded to the Catbolicks for toleration or connivency, before 
nis [K. James t.] coming to the crown* than since hath been 
performed. Ld. Northampton, Proc. ag. Garnet, M. a. 

By connivency and silence, they in a maunett partake in their 
sins. i Hales, Item. p. 134. 

CoNNi'vENT.f; adj. [from connive."] Dormant; not 
attentive. 

His legal justice cannot be so fickle and so variable, some¬ 
times like a devouring fire, and by and by conmrcnl in the 
embers; or, if I may so say, oscitant and supine. 

Miitnn, Duet, and Disc, of DivodCc, ii. ,1. 

OoNNt'vER.* «. s. [from connive.} One who pretends 
blindness; who passes wickedness unccnsucpd. 

All sins which we give allowance to, being committed, or 
not birs'ered by 11s ii we may, arc ours, as if we committed 
them; first, commanders ; abettors; counsellorsconsenters; 
comiHcnders; connivcrs; concealers; nOt-hinderers; each of 
these will be found guilty before God’s tribunal. 

Junius, Sin. Stigmsfobw,) p. 8ly. 

CONNOISSEUR.^ n. s. [French.] A judge; a 
critick. It is often used of a pretended critick, 
Dr. Johnson says. 

Your lesson learnt, you’ll be secure 
To get tfic name of connoisseur. Swift. 

lie has been at a considerable expence in the improvement 
of it, [liis villa,] in wtticli. he has shewr himself to be master 
of a very polite and genteel taste. You rie a sort of connoisseur 
this way; you will have an opportunity of passing your own 
judgement upon it. Coventry, Phil, to Hyh. Conv. 1. 

ConnoiSse'urship.# n. s. [ connomeur .] Th,e siyll 
of a connoisseur. 

To CO'NNOTATE. v. a. [ con and not a, T,at.] To 
designate something besides itsell'; to imply; to 
infer. 

God’s foreseeing doth not include or connotate predeter-, 
mining, any more than I decree with my intellect, llandnond. 

Connota'tion. n. s. [from connotate.] Implication 
of something besides itself; inference; illation. 

By reason of the co-existcncc of one thing with another, 
there ariseth a various relation or connotation between them. 

Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 
Plato by his ideas means only the divine essence with this 
connotation , as it is variously imitablc or purticipable by created 
beings. :, Norris. 

To Conno'tf.. v. a. [con and nota, Lnt.] To imply; 
to betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes also a certain 
suitableness of it to some other filing. , South. 

Connu'biai.. adj. [ conmibialis , Lgt.] Matrimonial; 
nuptial; pertaining to marriage; conjugal. 

Should second love a pleasing llainc inspire. 

And the chaste queen trmniibial rites require. Popt, Odyssey. • 

Connumeha'tjon.# n. s. [con and numeration.] A 
reckoning together. 

How could he. otherwise have missed the opportunity of in¬ 
sisting upon the eoniinmeration of the three persons, the 
assertion of their joint testimony and of their unity ? 

Parson to Travis, p. ii$. 

Co'nny.# adj. [much the same as canny.] Brave; 
fine. North., Grose. 

CCKNOID. n.s. [ xtovotitys .] A figure partaking of a 
cone; approaching to the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tension as a dmiK ;* there 
remains another way, by drawing it to the centre into a conoid 
form. Holder, litem of Speech. 

CoNoi'mc.AL. adj. [from conoid.] Approaching to a 
conick form, to the form of a round decreasing. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [conquasso, Lat.] To 
shake; to agitate. Not in use. 

Vomits do violently conquassatc the lungs. Harvey. ►’ 
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ConquasIsa'tion. n.s. [from conquassate.] Agitation; 
concussion. j, 

To CO'NQUER. tv a. [ conquerir , Fr. conquircre, 
Latin.-] ( h 

ii To gain by conquest; to over-run; to win. 

They had ^onquer’d them, and brought them under tribute. 

1 Mac. viiL a. 

Welcome, great Stagirite, and teach me bow i. 

All I was born fo know, f , . 

Thy scholar’s virtories thou dost outdo; 

He conquer’d th’ earth, the whole world you. Cowley. 

’Twas fit, 

Who conquer’d nature, should preside o’er wit. Pope. 

We conquer’d France, but felt our captive’s charms, 

Their arts victorious triumph’d-o’er our arms. Pope. 

2. To. overcome; to subdue; to vanquish. 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast; 

Yet neither, conqueror, not conquer'd. Shakspcare, Has. PL 

The conquer’d also, and enslav’d by war. 

Shall, with their frer loin lost, all virtue lose. 

And fear if God. . Milton, P. L. 

Anna conquers but <0 save. 

And governs but to bless. Smith. 

3. To sufmount; to bvercbjpc: as, he conquered 
, his reluctance . 1 

To Co'nquer. v. n. To get the victory; to overcome. 
Put him to choler straight; he hath been used 
Ever tor conquer and to have his word 

Off contradiction Shakspcare, Coriol. 

'Equal success had set these champions high, 

A'hd both rdsoiv’d to conquer, or to die. Wader. 

The logiek of a conquering sword has no propriety. 

liecay of Piety\ 

Co , NQT/ERABi.E.'f~ adj. [old Fr. conquerable.] Possible 
to be overcome. 

While the heap is small, and the particulars few, he will 
find it easy and conquerable. South. 

Co'kqueress.# n. s. [from conquer.] She who con¬ 
quers. 

your beautie of ilselfe is conquercssc.' 

W Phrenic's Nest, (159,5,) p. 39. 

TIi cconqucrcss departs, and with her led 
These prisoners. Fairfax, 'Pass. v. 79. 

Oh, Truth, thou art a mighty conqneressi 

Heaum. and IX Queen of Corinth. 

CoVQUEROH.'f" n. s. [old Fr. conquer mr.] 

1. A man that has obtained a victory; n victor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I eome. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s ht-d. ' 

Shakspcare , Kwh, III. 

The gain of civil wars will not hllow 
Bags for the conq’rour’s crew. ; , Cowley, 

A critick that attacks authours m refJh'tatioii, is as the slave 
who called out ( ‘o the conqueror, "Remember, Sir, that yon are 
a man. Addison, Guardian. 

2. One that subdues, and ruins countries. 

Deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors,, who leave behind 
Nothing but' ruin wlietefee’er they rove. . Milton<, P. R, 
That tyrant god, that restless conqueror, 

MSy quit his pleasure, to assert his pow’r. Prior. 

Co'NQUF.ST.-f- n. s. [conqueste, French; conquejr, 
Sax. Spenser, for the siike of the rliyine, gives an 
instance of the accent on the second syllable of this 
word, Colin Clout, ver. 950.] •’ 

1. Thc.act'ofconquering; subjection. 

A perfect conquest of a country reduces all the people to the 
, combjtion of subjects.^ ^ Davies mi Ireland. 

2. Acqubition by victory ; tiling gained. 

More willingly I mention air, 

This our Old conquest; than remember hell, ' 

Our hated habitation. ' Milton, P. R. 

3. Victory; success in arms. 
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l must yield my body to the earth, 

And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. Shahtpearc , Hen. VI. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqucYour’s bed; » 

To whom I will retail my conquest won, > 

And she shall be sole victress. | Shakspcare, 9 Rich. 111 . 

Not to be o’crcouie, was to do nnfre * * 

Than all the conquests former kinjfs did gain. Dry den. 

In joys of conquest he resigns his breatji, a 
And, fill’d with England's gjon, smiles in death, Addison. 

4. In feudal latq^purchasc. [low Lat .’cdnqucshis.] 

What wc call purchase, the feudists cult .conquest; both 
denoting any means pf acquiring aif estate out of the common 
course of inheritance. Mudstone. 

CONSANGUINEOUS, adj. [rrmsanguinats, Lut.] 
"Near of kin; of the same blood ; related bv birth, 
not adiiicd. * * 

Am I not consanguineous ? Am I not of her blood? % 

i ' Shakspeare. 

Consanguinity. 11. s. [cousanguinitas, Ltitin.] Re¬ 
lation by blood; relation byvdescent from One 
common progenitor. Ncacncss'of kin. »Distin-* 
ished from affinity, or relatioif by marriage. 

I’ve forgot my father; , 

f know no touch of consanguinity. 

Shakspcnfe, Trait, and Cress. 

There is the supreme ami indissoluble consanguinity and 
society between men in general; of which tfie heathen poet, 
whom the apostle calls to witness, saith, Wc are all his 
generation. Bacon, Holy IVar. 

The first original would subsist, though he outlived all terms, 
of consanguinity, and became a stranger unto hij progeny.. 

Brown, I'ulg. Err. 

Christ has comlesreialed to a cognation and consanguinity 
with us. South. 

OoNSAftciNA ction, v. s. [from comarcitio , Latin, to 
piece.] The act of patching together. /»/. 

CO'NSCIKNCE.'f' m. .v. [conscience, Er. cortscienlia, 
Lat. “ Conscience is a Latin word, though with an 
English termination; anil, according to the very 
notation of it, imports a double or joint knowledge ; * 
to wit, one of a divine law or rule, and the other 
of a man’s own action; and so is properly the 
application of a general lavo lo a particular instance 
of pragtice. South, Serin, vol. ii. pi'438.] 

1. The knowledge or fuculty by which we judge of 
the goodness or wickedness of ourselves. 

When a people have no touch of conscience, no sense of their 
evil doiugs, it is bootless to think to restrain them. Spenser. 

Who against faith, and conscience, can be heard 
Infallible ? ; Milton, P. L. 

Conscience has not been wanting to itself, in endeavouring to 
get the clearest information about the will of God. South. 

But why must those be thought to ’scape, that feel 
Those rods of scorpions, and tnosa whips of %teel. 

Which conscience snakes ? Creech, Jur. 

No courts created yet, nor cause was heard; * 

But all was safe, for conscience was their guard. JDn/dai, Ovid. 

Conscience signifies that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and actions; and, because if a man judgeth 
fairly of his actions, by comparing them with the law of God, • 
his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or 
conscience may be both an accuser and a judge. Swift. 

2. Justice; the estimate of conscience; the determi¬ 
nation of conscience;. honesty. This is sometimes 
a serious and sometimes a ludicrous sense. 

This is thank-worthy, if a man, for conscience toward God, 
endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. tq. 

New Is Cupid a child pf conscience; he mokes restitution. t 
Shakspeare, Merry Wives oL Windsor. 

He had, against right and conscience, by shameful treachery, 
intruded himself into another man’s kingdom. • Xnodes. 

What you require cannot, in conscience, be deferred beyond 
this time. Mdton. 

VOI* I. 


Her majesty is obliged in conscience w» endeavour this by her 
authority, as much as by h^r practice. Swift. 

3. Copsciousness ; knowledge of our own thoughts 
or actions. r„ • ■ 

Merit, aud good works, is the end of motifs, motion; and 
conscience of the same is the accomplishment .)f man’s rest. 

1 . r Bacon. 

The reason why the simply sort are movoc'iywith authority, 
is the conscience of their own ignorance. .>1 . Hooker. 

The sweetest cordial wc receive at last, 11] 

Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. . pi Dcidiam. 

Hector was in an absolute certainly of dcatn•, and depressed 
with the conscience of being in an ill cause. Pope. 

Reql sentiment; veracity; private though?*, 

Do’st'thou in conscience think, tell mo, ./Emilia, 

That there he women do abuse their husbands, • 

In such p"oss kind ? Shakspeare, Othello 

They did in their consciences J.now, that hc^vas not able to 
send them t any part of it. , ' 6 'lurcndon. 

5. Scruple; principle of action. 

, We must make a conscience in keeping the just laws of 
superiours. * Bp. 1 'aytor, Holy Living. 

Why shotSld not the one make as much conscience of 
betraying for gold, bs the Other of doing it for a crust. 

/.’ Estrange. 

Children arf travellers jiewlv arrived in a strange country ; 
we should therefore make con sen nee. not to mislead them. 

* t Locke. 

6 . In ludicrous language, reason; reasonableness. 

Why do’st thou weep? Can’at thou the conscience lack, 

To think I shall larkjTriends ? • Shakspeare, Timon. 

Half a dozen fools are, in all conscience, as many as you 
•.should require. Swift, 

7. Knowledge of the actions of others. This sense is 
rare. 

How might I appear nt this altar, except with those affections 
that no less love the light aud witness, than they have the 
conscience of your virtue ? 

B. .Jon son, lied, to Lady Wroth of his Alchemist. 

Co'nscienced.# adj. [from conscience.] Having 
conscience. • 

Nothing will hold a sanctified, teilder-rmi.vvVwed rebel, but 
a prison, or a halter. South, Serm. v. nr. 

CVnscjent.* adj. [Lat. comciens.'] Conscious. See 
the second sense of Conscientious. 


As if lie were ronscimt to himself, that he had played hi* 
part well-upon the stage. Bacon on Learning. 

Conscientious.']' adj. [old Fr. cmiscicnticux.] 

1. Scrupulous; exactly just; regulated by conscience. 

Lead a life in so conscientious a probitv, as in thought, word 

and deed to make good the character of an honest man. 

L' Estrange. 

2. Conscious. 

Among such as would persuade the world, religion were 
too pure to mix with the gentilism of learning, the' herctick, 
guilty and conscientious to himself of refutability, takuth place 
* first. • Whitlock, ^ann. of the Eng. p. 141. 

Conscientiously, adv. [from conscientious.'] Ac¬ 
cording to the direction of conscience. 

More stress has betfh laid upon the strictness of law, thiftt 
conscientious/1/ did belong to it. I.'Estrange. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed cbn- 
scienee; and if the conscience happens to be deluded, sin does 
not therefore cease to be sin, because a man committed it con- 
seientiuusly. f • South. 

Conscientiousness, n. s* [from cousciettfions.] Ex¬ 
actness of justice; tenderness of conscience. 

ItVill be a wonderful conscientiousness in them, if they will 
content themselves with less profit than they can make. 

, Locke. 

Co'NscioNABLE.-f-* adj. [from conscience.] Reason¬ 
able; just; according to conscience. 

• A knave, very voluble; no farther ccmscionabtc than in put¬ 
ting on the mecr ibriu of civil and humane seeming. 

, • Shakspeare, 

s <* 
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let ray (letters have conscionable satisfaction. Wot Ion. 

These things be comely and peasant to see, and worthy of 
honour frotfc the behohler : a young saint, an old martyr, a reli¬ 
gious soldier’ ,'pMsciondble statesman, a great man courteous, 
a learned nr^'Vumble, a silent woman- 

* , Tip. Hal/, Holy Observations. 

Co'nscion/^/^V.ss. it.s. ^firom comcioiiable.] Equity; 

* rcasonati 1 * vv no*, v Did. 

Co'nscio rtj ^^adx>. [from conscionable.] In a man¬ 
ner agrc< _*v,gj to conscience; reasonably; justly. 

A prince' t be used consvbnaUu as well as a common 
persor^ lip. Taylor, Holy taring. 

Co'nscious.; .lj. [conscius , Lat.] f ■■ ^ 

r. Endowed with Uie power of knowing one’s own 
thoughts and actions. 

Matter hif hi life nor perception, and is not conscious of 
Its owK-exq .ce. ' Bentley, Serm. 

Among svjstnnccs some are thinking or conscious beings, or 
have a poorer of thoughts Watts, Loguk. 

2. Knowing from memory; having the knowledge of 
any thing without any newinformation. 

The damsel then to Tancred sent, 

Who conscious of th’ occasion, fepr’d th’ event. Dryden. ■ 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any tiling:, with 
to. , 

The rest stood trembling, struck with-awc divine, 
iEneas only conscioul to the sign, 

Presag’d th’ event. ,■ - Dry den, JEn. 

Hoses or honey cannot be thought to smell or taste their 
own sweetness, or an organ be conscious to its musiek, or gun¬ 
powder to its flashing or noise. Bentley, Scrim 

4 Bearing witness by the dictate of conscience to any 
thing. 

The queen had Imcn solicitous with the king on his behalf, 
being conscious to herself that he had been encouraged by her. 

' Clarendon. 

Consciously. adv. [from conscious.] With know¬ 
ledge of one’s own actions. »- 

If these perceptions, with their consciousness, always re¬ 
mained in tlie mind, the same thinking thing would lie always 
Consciously present. Locke. 

[,’o'nsciousnesk. n. s. [from conscious."] 

1. The perception of what passes in <t man’s own 

mind. Loclec. 

If spirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any thing 
left; therefore consciousness must be its essential attribute. 

Wat/s, l.ogiek. 

2. Internal sense of guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of :t Supreme Being, until, froth the <om- 
sciousness of his provocations, it become his interest there 
should be none. Government of the Tongue. 

Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, qnd not their 
consciousness to themselves, of their ignorance Of them, kept* 
them from soddle an attempt. Locke. 

An honest mind is not in the power of a dishonest: to 
break its peace, there must be some wilt or consciousness. 

~ Pope. 

CONSCRrPT.'f- adj. [ fromconscribo , Lat.] A term 
used in speaking of the Roman senators, who were 
called Patres conscripti, from their names being 
written yi the register of the senate. 

Fathers conscript, may this'our present meeting 
Turn fair, and fortunate to the common-wealth. 

B, Jonson. Stfanus. 

CoNscript.# th s. [Lat. conscriptus.] One enrolled 
to serve m the army; a word of ipodern times, 
more particularly applied to the recruits of the 
French armies. . « 

CoNscmViioN. thu iamscripiw, Lat] An laurelling 
os registering. 1 , Diet. 
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To CCyNSECRATE. v. a. [consecro, Lat.] 

1. To make sacred; 1 to appropriate to sacred uses. 

Enter into the holiest by thc^ blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way which he hath consecrated for us. Heb. x. to, 

( Shall I abuse tliif cot serrated gift 
Of strength again returning with my hair. Milton, S. A. 

A bidiop ought not to consecrate a church which the patron 
has built for filthy gain, and not for true devotion. Ayliffe. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to some pdHiculWpurpose, 

or person: with ... v 

lie shall cimsecrate uiitn tli<j Lord the days of his separation, 
and shall bring a lamb of the first year for a trespass offering. 

Numb. vi. xa. 

3. To canonise!" 

CoNsecrate. adj. [from*the verb.] Consecrated; 
sadred; devoted; devote; dedicated.. 

Shouldst thou but hear I Were licentious; 

And that this body, consecrate to tliee, 

% ruffian lust shouW be contaminate. 

■' „ /' Shakspcare, Com. of Err. 

The cardinal stantjint before the choir, lets them know 
. that they were assembled in that consecrate place to sing unto 
Qod. , -' . Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

■ Into these secret shades, cry’d she, 

, How dar’st thou 'oe so bold 
iter, contecrate to me; 

Oi touch this hallo.v'd mold? Drayton, Cynthia. 

The water, consecrate for sacrifice, • 

Appears all black. Wader. 

CoN’SEcRATEH.'f See CoKsecrator. 

Consecua'tion. n. s. [from consecrate.] 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
things or persons to the service of God, ^ith an 
application of certain proper solemnities. 

AyUffds Parergon. 

At the erection and consecration as well ofthe tabernacle as 
of the temple, it pleased the Almighty to give a sign. Hooker. 

The consecration oi his God is upon his head. Numb. vi. 7. 

We must know that consecration mokes not a place sacred, 
but only solemnly declares it so: the gift of the owner to God 
makes it God’s, and consequently sacred. South. 

2. The act of declaring one holy by canonization. 

The calendar swells with new consecrations of saints. Hale. 

Co'NSECRATOR.-f* v. s. [from consecrate. This is one 
of our old substantives, being in Hu loot’s diction¬ 
ary. Some editions of Johnson’s l>ict. read conse¬ 
crate).] One that performs the rites by which any 
tiling is devoted to sacred pmjjbsejs. 

Wliethcril.be not against the notion of a sacrament, that 
the coMieei a<er‘ alone should partake of it. AUcrbury. 

Co'nsecratqhy.*, adj. [from consecrate.] Making 
sacred. r 

His words of consecration, which you. yourself in your 
letter do rightly term true comccratary words. 

Bp. Morton’s Discharge, See. p. 69. 

CO'NSEQTAltY.'i" adj. [from corueclariu p, Lat.] 
Consequent; consequential; following by conse¬ 
quence. 

From the inconsistent and contrary, determinations thereof, 
conscctary impieties and conclusions may alike. Brown. 

The conscctary doctrine is, that wlrereas all tilings arc but 
one in the individual, and have but one root or beginning, 

• which is God, therefore we should not part his honour among 
others, but give it wholly tpjiimself. 

Skelford’s Learned Discourses, p. 176. 

, CVneEcTARY.-f n,s. [ffom th 4 « 3 ^ctive.] Deduc¬ 
tion horn premises; consequence; corollary. 

Our mtodical proceedings—do shew rntlier an essential 
consent m substance, than a conspiring identity in every con- 

at thdjSynod of Dart, 1619. Hales's Rem, p. ii 6 . 
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The ^art of this chapter—doth orderly resolve itself into 
a definition of marriage, and a consectary from thence. 

* Milton, Tetraehordon. 

_ These propositions are consectarics drawn from the observa¬ 
tions. Woodward 1 1 Vat. Hist. 

Consecution, n. s. [consccutj<% Lfct.] • 

1. Train of consequences ; chain of deductions; con¬ 
catenation of propositions. * ‘ f 

Some eamecuTtens are so intimately and'ciidentljr connexed 
to or found in Site premises, that the conclusion is attnined, 
and without any thing of ratiocinoWve progress. Hale. 

2 . Succession. 

In a quick consecution of the colours, thoimpngssion of every 
colour remains iii the sensoriuni. . Newton, Opiicksi 

3. In astronomy. - • < '> 

Tlic month of consecution, or, as some term it, 
of progression, is the space between one conjunc¬ 
tion of the moon with the sun unto another. 

v Brown, Vttlg. Err. 

The moon makes four quarterly sosons ritliin, her little, 
year, or month of consecution. « • Holder. 

CONSE'CUTIVE. odj. [consecutif, Fr.] 

1. Following in train; uniuthrrupted; successive. 

That obligation upon the lnnds did act come into disuse 
but by fifty consecutive years of exemption. • 

Arbuthnot of, -uo ins. 

2 . Consequential; regularly succeeding. 

This is seeming to comprehend only the aetfons of a rann, 
consecutive to volition. , Locke. 

Consecutively, adv. [from consecutive.] A term * 
used in the school philosophy, in opposition to 
antecedently, and* sometimes to effectively or caus- 
allys Diet. 

To Conse'minate. v. a. [consemino, Lat.] To sow dif¬ 
ferent seeds together. * * Diet. 

Conse'nsion. n. $. [comensio , Latin.] Agreement ; 
uccord. 

A grent number of such living and thinking particlos coul 4 
not possibly, by their mutual contact, and pressing and strik¬ 
ing, compose one greater individual animal, with one mind 
and understanding, and a vital contention of the whole body. 

« ./ Bentley. 

CONSE'NT. n. s. [ consensus, Lat.] - 

t. Tli£ act of yielding or consenting. 

I am far from excusing or denying that compliance j for 
plenary content it was not. K. Charles. 

When thou caust truly call these virtues tliinc. 

Be wise and free, by heav’n’s consent and mine. 

Dtyittn, Vers. 

2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity ofopiuion. 

The fighting winds would stop there and admire, 

Learning consent and concord from his lyre. 

Rowley's Tin aide is. 

3. Coherence with; relation to; correspondence. 

Demons found • 

I11 fire, air, florid, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 

With planet or with element. Milton, II Pens. 

4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. . 

Such is the world** great harmony that springs 
From muon, order,'full content of things. Pope. 

5. In jSbysick, 

The perception one part lias of another, by 
means of some fibres and nerves common to them 
both; .and thus the stone in the bladder, by velli- 
cating the fibres there, will effect and draw them 
so into spasms, as to affect the bowels ih the same 
manner by the intermediation of nervotA threads, 
and cause a colick; and extend their t*viches some¬ 
times to the stomach, and occasion vomitings. 

Quincy., 


C ON 

To Conse'nt t v. n. [consenlio, Lat.] 

1. To lie of the same mind; to agree. ,^ 0 i 

Though what thou tell’st some doubt within n o;>?move, 

But more Je.sirc to hear, if thou consent, i|8»i 

flic lull relation. , ' •svdfi/lon, P.I.. 

2. To co-operate to the same end. 

3. To yield? to give consent; to allo^’^o admit: 

with lo. * \ • 

Ye comets, scourge the bad revolting stars juuu 
Tliat have consented unto Hcmj’sdeath. Shqknovrr, Hen. PI. 

lu this will wc emsmt unto you, if ye will lav '■ wc be. 

6V *■ xxxiv. 15. 

What ip sleep thou didst abhor to dream, ‘1 « 

Waking thou never wilt consent to do. Milton, P. L. 

Tlu ir num’rous thunder would awake * 

Dull earth, which does with heav’n consent 

To all they wrote. ' Waller. 

Consentaneous. adj. [crfnsentancus, La,,^ Agree¬ 
able to; consistent with. p r 

, In the picture of Abraham sacrificing hi* Isaac is de¬ 
scribed a little boy; which is “not eoniciflaiieoi^sjtmio the cir¬ 
cumstance of the text. Broidn, Vtdg. Err. 

Il will cost no pains to bring you !o thl knowing, nor to the 
practice, it being very agreeable and consentaneous to every 
one’s nature. * • Hammond, Prart. Catechism. 

Co >*se nta'neo i i s lv. adv. [from conwitanco\is.] Agree¬ 
ably; consistently; suitably. , 

Paracelsus did not always write so consentaneously to himself, 
that bis opinions weic confidently t<f be collected from every 
place of his writings where he seems to express $t. Aoyle. 

Consf.nta'n eousness. it. s. [from consentaneous.] 
Agreement; consistence. Diet. 

Conse'nter.# n.s. [from consent: old Fr. also >.on~ 
scnteur .] He that consented]. Iluloet. 

Misprision of treason by the common law is, when a person 
knows of atreasou, though no party or consrnterlah,yet con¬ 
ceals it ; and doth not reveal it in convenient time. 

Hale, Hist. PI. of Ike Cr. Ch. 28, 

Conse ntient." f' adj. [corfocutiens, Lat.] '' Agreeing; 
united in opinion; fiot diflenng in .sentiment. 

'flic consentient acknowledgement ot mankind. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 

The authority due to the consentient judgement and practice 
of the universal church. Oxford Heatons against the Covenant. 

Next to the Sacred Books, the consentient testimony of the 
ancient fathers. Helton, L\fr of Up. Bull, p. 237. 

CO'NSEQUENCE. n. s. [consequentia, Latin.] 

1. That which follows from any cause or principle. 

2. Event; effect of a cause. , 

, Spirit* that know 
Ail mortal consequences have pronounc’d it. 

Shakspeore, Macbeth. 

Shfln the bitter consequence; for know, ( 

The day thou eatest thereof,,thou shall die. .Milton, P.L. 

3. Proposition objected from )Jre agreement of other 
previous propositions; deduction; Conclusion. 

It is no good consequence, that reason aimb at our being 
happy, therefore it forbids all voluntary suffering!. 

1 st ray of Piety. 

4. The last proposition of a syllogism: its, what is 
commanded by our Saviour is our duty; prayer is 
commanded, cons, therefore prayer is our duty. 

Can syllogism set thingi sight ? * •* ' 

No, majors soon with minors fight: 

Ojt both in friendly consort join’d, 

The 'consequence limps false behind. , Prior, 

5. Concatenation of causes and effects; consecution. 

Sorrow being tjie natural and direct offer of an, that which 
first brought sin into the world, must,by necessary consequence, 

_ bring in sorrow too. . South. 

* I felt < 

That I must after thee, with this thy San: 

Such fatal conscquctttc unites us three. T^yufilton, P, L. 
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6 . Thaw-*,;- jvproduces consequents; influence; 
teiulu Ul * i * 

A^tf ’‘‘Wfpsfot any colour of scripture-proof, it i? of very 
*"*" 8 *S, the superetructing of good life. Hammond. 


ill cr't, 


I; 


l^.-04d un i moment. 


- 'JO-ldun „ ... 

1° lot' a ,,j ftlruments of dnrknes. 

Wir. i i-s'joui v uirtes, toi&ctriiy us v 

‘In (l'isj, •xu/^gaenre. Shaksprarc, Macbeth. 

TluIMoyjjj ,|f Achilles was of such consequence, that it cm- 
broile#v ;<> !(: *jgj of Greece. Addison, Sped. 

TfiMwwj, jfj'^are sunk in poverty, ignorance nml cowardice ; 
and •$'n si fpnsequenre us women and children. Swift. 





thfi effect of a cause: with to. 

■ It kiUjiij Vtf ^soxyer possible to be inherited, because the right 
' was .o' 3 Ju,->ub$fo, and built v o», an act perfectly personal. 

\A J StiOO. , f Locke. 

3. Sot ‘-TJosidwitfi upon. 

.S&t? W * 1 or dissatisfaction, consequent Upon a nqjn's 
acting nusuitnjdy to conscience, is a principle not 

easily t0 ifiPjJta out.’ ' South. 

Co'NSEfctf'ffij^ ■'te., s. 

I. Conset|tojpfeb;- that which follows from previous 
proposirioAsby rational deduction. 

Doth itffqlJpy that they, being not the people of God, ore 
i» noth'.ng to be followed ? This consequent wc#c good, if only 
the custo ' "the*peoply of God is to hgr observed. Hooker. 
a. Effect,; ; that which,follows an acting cause. 

They vvhre ill paid; and they wen #,111 governed, which is 
always a ibnsequent of ill payment. Davies on Ireland. 

He coul .1 see consequents yet dqrnjpnt in their principles, and 
effects yet*unborn. South. 

CoNSEQUE'NTiAU'f" adj. [from consequent.'] 

1. Produced by the necessary concatenation of effects 

to causes. ’ * 

We sometimes wrangle, when wo,should debate; 

A consequential ill which freedom draws; 

A bad eif \ , but from a nob^e cause. _ Prior. 

2. Having the consequences justly connected w ith the 
premises;‘conclusive. 

Though these kind of arguments may seem obscure; yet, 
upon a due consideration of them, they are highly consequen¬ 
tial, and eonclndent to my purpose. Hide, Orig. of Mankind. 
J. Of late years, used fbr great, conceited, or pom¬ 
pous. 

Consequential' in no shape conveys the meaning 
intended by those, who use it to express a pompous, 
conceited, lordly man. It cau nevt r be applied to a 
man, vtr lcss you were to say, tluit on undertaker is 
a man Consequential to death; tor its use as to men, 
must be as it is to things, where one follows another 
of cour*L as, this is c<gisequential to that/hnd that 
is cotK.^ t „sntial..toc..another. If * word is wanted to 
express* a tnan of'fancied importance, tt should 
naturally hove a termination denotative, of the cir- 
Cumsta<tpe, formed analogous to other words; and 
I will «*f-ee to adopt the tertn consequetitious, which 
will rank with such as three; conttenjjttnous, litigious, 
cotUumefcious, Eeggc, Aneed. of {Tie Eng. Language. 
CoNSEQuf/tlTiitU.Y. adv. [from consequential.] 

1. With just deduction of consequences; with right 
connection of ideas. 

'‘ No boiy writes a book without meaning something; though 
he may rt?t have' the faculty of writing consequentially, and ex¬ 
pressing l.is meaning. • _ Addison. ^ Whig. Exam, 

i. By consequence; not immediately; eventually .i 
This relation is so necessary, that Gotl himself cahnot dis¬ 
charge at itional creature from it; although cornequentially In¬ 
deed he n-ay do so, by the annihilation of such creatures. South. 

3. In a regular senes. * < 
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Were a man a king ifi his dreams,, and a beggar awake, and 
dreamt consequential/'1/4 and in continued unbroken schemes, 
would he be in reality 1 king or a beggar? Addison. 

Oov.si.que'xtiajuNEss. n.s. [from consequential.] Re¬ 
gular tonsecufipn ft discourse. Diet. 

Consequently. wA'.-[froin consequent.] 

1. By consequence; "necessarily; inevitably; by the 
connection of effects to their causes. 

In the most perfect poem a perfect iefeu was required, ami 
consequently all poets ought rather to imitate it, JOryden. 

The place of the several sorts of terrestrial matter, sustained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix¬ 
tures with each, other arc consequently so. Woodwkrd. 

a. In consequence; pursuantly. 

There is ronsdqucH&y, upon* this distinguishing principle, an 
inward-satisfaction or dissatisfaction in the heart of every man, 
after good or evil. South. 

Co'nseou^ntness. n. s. [From consequent.] Regular 
connection of propositions; consecution of discourse. 

Let them cxuniipC the conscqucnlnes* of the whole body of 
the dof trine t deliver,. v • Digby on the Sout, Dcd. 

Co'nseiition.* n.s. [Lai. consero, conscrtim.] Juno 
tiou; adaptation^ 

What order, Inputy, motion, distance, size, 

1 Comedian oftjesign, iiuw exquisite ! Young, Eight Th. 9. 

Consb'bvable. adj. [from conservo, Latin, to keep.] 
Capable of being kept, or maiiiuiined. 
Conse'uva&cy. n. s. [from cotiservans, Lnt.] Courts 
held by the Lord Mayor of London for the preser¬ 
vation of the fishery on the river Thames, are called 
Courts of Conservancy. 

Conse'uvant.# adj. [Lat conscrvans.] That which 
preserves or continues. 

The papacy,—ips it bath been usurped in our native country, 
w.h dMier the procreaut or consonant cause, or botli proereant 
and couteriMinl, of all the ecclesiastical* controversies in the 
('hri.sthtn world. Patter, Modern!, of the Ch. of Eng. p. 493. 
.Conservation, n. s. [enuservaiio, Lat.] 
r. The act of preserving; care to keep from perish¬ 
ing: continuance; protection. 

Though there do iudeed happen some alterations in the 
globe, yet thejjjwre such as tend rather to the benefit and con- 
scroation of the ttfrth, and its productions, than to thq,disorder 
and destruction of both. Woodward, Nat. ltist. 

2. Preservation front corruption. 

ft is an enquiry of excellent use, to enquire of the means of 
preventing or staying of putrefaction; for thertirt consisteth 
! the means of conservation of bodies. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Con-seNvotive,*}' adj. [ frorg,' conservo, Lat.] Hav¬ 
ing the power of opposing diminution or injury. 

' The spherical figure, w tcr’Kil heavenly bodies, so it agreeth 
to light, as the most perfect and conservative of all others. 

• ■ ' Peacham. 

V(c have not lost bur orb conservative, 

! '-pl'which wc are a ray derivutito. ’■ 

More, Song of Ike Sout, i. iii. 16. 

Consekva'tou. st.'s. [Latin.] Preserver; one that 
has the care Or office of teeplhg ahy thing from de¬ 
triment; diminution, or extinction. 

For that you declare that you have-many sick amongst you, 
he was warned by the conservator of the city, thafljfoe should 
keep at a distance. ‘ Bacon, Inm Atlantis. 

The lords of the secret council were likewise made conserva¬ 
tors of the peace of the two kibgdoms, during the Intervals of 
parliament. _ . Gbuyndon. 

Such individuals as are the single conservators of their own 
, species. * Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

CoN8E / R*AToBY.'f' tj. s. [old Fr. conservatoire, from 
comcrvo, ,Lat] A place where any tiling is kept 
in a manner proper to its peculiar nature; as, fish 
„ in a pond, corn in a granary. 
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A conservatory of snow and ice, s!ich as they use for delicacy 
to cool wine in summer. % Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Now these are ornaments ahib without, as gardens, fountains, 
groves, conservatories of rare heasts, birds, and fishes. 

H'otton. Elements of Architecture. 
Yon may set your toiidcrtrces ipil pUhts, witn tlic windotw 
B»d doors of the greenhouses and conservatories open, for eight 
or ten duys before April. ’ • * • Evelyn’s JCalcndar. 

The water dispensed to the earth and atmosphere by the 
great abyss, tha^"subterranean conservatory fs by that means 
restored back. * Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Conservatory, adj. . Having a preservative quality. 

• Did. 

To CONSE'RVE.'f' v. a. [conservo, Lati] 

i. To preserve without k§s or detriment. 

Jove is that'O&e, whom first, midst., last, you call 
The Power that governs and ronscroelh all. 

Ji. Jansen, Masquer. 

To make onr humble suits, in prayers to. his Fatherly 
Providence, to conserve the same fruits in sending us seasonable 
weather. \ - Homilies, ii. 234.^ 

The torments, which he endured gn the'eross, dfd bring to* 
that stale in which life could not longer he naturally conserved. 

J’rarson on the Creed, Art. iv. 
Nothing was lost out of these stofes, since til* art of con¬ 
serving what others havegained in knowledge is easy. Temple. 

They will bo able to conserve their properties unchanged in 
passing through several mediums, widen is urfhther condition of 
the rays of light. • Newton, Opticks. 

3. To cniuly or pickle fruit. >, 

Then.’s magick in the web of it;— 

The Worms were hallow’d that did breed the silk; • 

And 11 was dy’d in mummy, which the skilful 

Cciisn v'd of maidens’hearts. Sltakspeare, Othello. 

The feast—was store of candied, dried fruits and meats; 
emit Ay also of dates, pears, and punches, curiously conserved. , 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 1 

Conserve, n. 5. [from the verb.] 

1, A sweetmeat made of the inspissated juices of fruit, 
boiled with sugar’till tliey w ill harden and candy. 
Wiil’t please your honour, ta-.le of these conserves Y t 

• Shakspcarr. 

Tiny have in Turkey and the Fast certain confections, which 
they call servets, which arc like to candied conserves , and are 
made of uisrar mid ItMons. Hanoi, Nat. lfist. 

'the more cost they were at, and the more sweets they be¬ 
stowed upon them, the more their conserves stunk. Dennis. 
2I5A conservatory or place in which any thing is kept. 
This sense is unusual. 

Tuberose will not endure the wet of this season, therefore 
set the pots into your conserve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 
Conse'hvkk. n. s. I from conserve.] 

1. A layer tip; a reporter; one that preserves any 

thing from loss or diminution- . 

Hu hath been most industrious, troth eollceter and consen-cr 
of choice pieces in that kind. Hrsjtvnrdmi Edu-.V!. 

In the Jiiv tern regions there seems to have been a general 
custom of the priests having Itecn the perpetual conserve*.-, of 
knowledge and story. Temple. 

2. A preparer of conserve*. 

Conse'ssjon. n. s, [cottsessio, Latin.]. A sitting to¬ 
gether. Did. 

Conse's,sor. n. s, [Latin.], One that sits with others. 

Did. 

To CON SEDER, v. a. [considero, Latin.] 

1. To think upon with care; to ponder; to examine; 

to sift; to study. K 

At our more consider'd time we’ll read, 

Answer, and think upon this business. Shahspeare, Hamlet. 

2. To take into the view; not to omit in the examina* 
tion. 

It seems necessary, in the choice of persons <Rr greater em¬ 
ployments, to consider their bodies as well as their minds, and 
ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple. 
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3. To have regard to; to respect; not toirfjg&cj 

I.ct 11s consider one 111 Hither to provoke utAfWvC. pjul to 
goodVorks. nfi'Heln'x. 24. 

4 - In the imperative mood it is a lpnd of r‘ r ; Tjjpotion; 
a word whcreby'ittention is summoned 

• Consider, a 1, 

Thy lift hath vet been priviit*, most part spentsm 

At home. 9 p UB -^r+,g!H. 

5. To requite; to reward one for his tro ‘ Sui S . ^ ' 
Take away with thee the very services thought?'! H ■' '■ jilj'ch, 
if I have not enough cousido'cd, to be moret]i«» .."Ho tltee 
shall be my study. Shalspeai U t. 't it*. 

To CoN.st'mcn.J* v. n. V* ,■* •* ■ 

1. To think maturclv; not to judge hastil y < -v Rp;s>-' ■ 

None considered in his heart, neither is there kr wi.» f 


understanding. 
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2 . To deliberate; to work in the mind. 

tVidow, we will consider of your suit; al y. 

And cqgie some other time to Juiowour mind. tj. 

Shaksprt. 'fittest Vi. 

Now I’ll put on my Considering cap. 

Helium, and FI. 1 ' /itkFnhpd. 

Sucli a treatise might he consulted by Jurymen.’before tiny 

consider of their verdict, a * ]. ■ ,'i.eij'l, 

3. To doubt; to hesitate. 

’Twits grief no more, or grief and rage were oil- , ' 

Within her soul; at lust ’twas rage alone, 

Which burning upwiyds, in succession dries 

The tears that stouij^eonsiderhig inlier eyes 1 . Dip '.bits. 

ConsiReiiable. adj. [from consider.'} 

1. Worthy of consideration; worthy of roy ud* and 
attention. ^ 

Eternity is infinitely the most constdi-r.ib/c Jural i n' -, 

TjivL n. 

It is considerable that some urns have h id itW'-ripjhons on 
them, expressing that the tumps were burning. -.U'Hkiict, 

2. Respectable; abovfc neglect; deserving not/cO., 

Men considerable in ail worthy professions, eminent; in many 

ways of li/e. # frf-rt.l]dia : u 

I tun so considerable a Man, tli.it / cannot have less than forty 
shillings a year. dddisoc, Frtc/eddqp. 

3. Important* valuable. 

Christ, instead of flppl.ui Fug St. Peter’s zeal, upbraided his 
absurdity,that could think his mean aids cousidt-ruf-lc Vo hiid, 

1 who eoiud command legions of angels to his restm; 

l-\ f/'uy' 

In painting, not eury action nor eury person h . 'uddera!!e 
enough to enter into the cloth. . lhy da 1, l. Is 11 op. 

Mauy ctm make themselves masterr. of as imudei al/c, slat, s 
as those who have the greatest portions of land. Jadi^on. 

4. Mora titan a little. It has a middle sigpifljfntion 
between little and great. 

Malty brought in very cohsitk rablc sums of mon- v. 

" x 'c ' i^y.-ndon.' 

Very probably Htconsulerab/.- jost 0; tiie earih i.r .." • .1- 
hnown. ,,, ” . ' /thins. 

Those earthy particles, when they eame 10 be ' . i-t-.i 1, 
wonid conslitue a body of 11 very n-nstdvraUc t ' c- .ad- 
solidity. Unmet, Ttu-v. tpj- jj‘urth, 

Every cough, though severe, and Of some cove id. con- 

tiimunce, is not of a consumptive nature, rior •>. *»i , s. J- c»lif- 
tion and the grave. '.fib .. nope. 


• y.i- , , -Y*.-’ 

CoNtsl'nEBAULENESS. II. S. [lioni COIISl((otah'~i I.rthr 

portancc; dignity; moment; vnlue ; destE iH.clfim 
to notice. * - *4 - 

if <• imist not 1 
by their most can 
fitness to make or 1 

useful. s , •.jjwr/ua. 

Their most slight and trivial occurrences; by ) • -tSthc' , 
<hcy think, acquire a considcrablencss, and ate !•’ im¬ 
posed upon the company. Government nj ■' '/ -gut. 

Consi'oe^ably. adv , [from comidaaltlf .') 

f *' *•? 
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1. In a degjajp deserving notice, though not the 

highest*'" ,f e 

And E," p00 ,Q * considerably gains, 

Both by )3 >J} 0 , o; l example and their pains. Roscommon. 

2. Withmpsv »! »nce; importantly.' 

I dcsiAtu aq Hit of favour so much, as tlmt> of serving you 

> more eo^rivut S .q than I haveveen yet able to do, l'opc. 

Consi'dI pino,, .y A L n. s. [from consider.'] Consideration; 
reflect, 0 q» suoser thought. 

After tins eiffrl comid'rmiee, sentence vie; 

And, as you are a king, speak in your state, 

What >, c done that misbecame my place. 

s HP Shakspeare, lien. IV. 

Considerate. adj. [tonsideratus,. jCatiu.] 

t. Serious •.given to consideration; prudent; got rash; 
not ne^'* 1 «'l. 

I wiHr.^Vi im; with iron-witted fools, , 

And 1111^ U( j 0 tivc boy s: none are for me. 

Thar me with considerate eyes. Shakspeare, Rich. If I. 

Aineas i» puticnl,' consideratt), and careful of his pcd'ple. 

Diydrii, Fab. l’ref. 

I grant it to lie in many eases certain, that it is such as a 
considerate man may prudently rely ami proceed upon, and hath 
no Just cause to doubt of. ■ „ TiUotson. 

The expedient y in the present juncture, may appear to 
every considerate man. Aadison. 

2. Cnlni’; quiet; undisturbed. •* 

I went the next day secretly, unto a high decayed piece of a 
turret, upon the wall over the haven* to take a considerate 
view thereof. Blount's Voyageinto the Levant, p. 106. 

3. Having respect to; regardful. Little-tiscd. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may lx- 

presumed more considerate of praise. „ Decay of Fifty. 

4. Moderate; not rigorous. This sense is much used 
in conversation. 

Considerately, adv. [from considerate .3 Calmly f 
coolly; prudently. 

Circumstances are of sudi force, as they sway an ordinary 
judgement of a wise mao, not fully and considerately pondering 
the matter. Bacon, Col. of Good and Evil. 

Consi'deraten ess. n. s, [from considerate.'] Pru¬ 
dence; calm deliberation. Diet. 

Consideration, n. s. [from consider.'} 

1. The act of considering; mental view; regard; no¬ 
tice. 

As to present happiness and misery, when that alone comes 
in consideration, and the consequences are removed, 11 man 
never chases amiss. Locke. 

2. Mature thought; prudence; serious deliberation. 

Let us think with consideration, and consider with acknow¬ 
ledging, and acknowledge with mlminitiort. , . Sidney . 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildness mortified in him;, ‘ 

Considera/ion.Mkc an nEgel, came, _ 

And whipt tli’ offending Adam oat of him. Shakspeare, H. V. 

3 Contemplation; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopsa hath brought you to the consi¬ 
deration of her virtues, and that consecration may have made 
you the more virtuous, and so the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance 5 claim to notice; worthiness of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of consideration among the Latin 

poets, who. waf not explained for the use of the dauphin, 
because Pharsalia would have been a satire upon the 

Frenc.» nd ’’“^government. Addison, Freeholder. 

5. EqufL.^tHr compensation. 

We are provident enough not to part with any thing ser¬ 
viceable to our bodies under a good consideration, but make 
little account of our souls. * Ray on the Creation. 

Foreigners can never take our bills for payment, though they 
might pass as valuable considerations among your own peopre. 

Locke. 

6 . Motive of action ; influence; ground of ponduct. 
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The consideration, itf regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
these things, was not bf cause those nations did use them. 

Hooker. 

He had been made general upon very partial, and not enough 
deliberated considerations. Clarendon. 

>, He was obliged/ an'wjpdent to all other considerations, to 
search an asylum. Drydcn. 

The world cannot pnfikin your concealing it, on the same 
consideration. Dryden. 

7. Reason; ground of concluding. ‘ r - 

Not led by any commandment, yet .moved with such consi¬ 
derations as nave been before set down. Hooker, v. $ 95. 

Uses, not thought upon before, be reasonable causes of re¬ 
taining that which other considerations did procur *to be in¬ 
stituted - 4 Hooker, y. ij 44. 

8. [In law.] Consideration is thp material cause of a 

contract, without which no contract bindeth. It is 
either expressed, as if a man bargain to give twenty 
shillings-for a horse; or else implied, as when a 
man come§'int<v an inn, and taking both moat and 
lodging for binnelf and his horse, without bargain¬ 
ing with the host,'if he discharge not the house, the 
host may stay nis horse. Coxed. 

Consi'dk'hative.# adj. [ftov^cansiderate.} Taking 

• into consideration. 

I’ll not dissemble, sir; where’er I come, 

I love to be ctmsulerative. _ It.Jonsan, For. 

Consi'deratoh.* n.s. [from considerate.} He who 
is given to consideration. 

■ 1 ’iie wind jin of God hath methodized the course of things 
unto the best advantage of goodness, and thinking considcrators 
overlook not the tract thereof. ' Brown, (.'hr. M»r. i. ,jo. 

Consi'derer. n.s. [from consider.} A man of reflec¬ 
tion ; a thinker. 

A vain apptfcbse of wit for an impious jesf, or of reason 
for a deep corttiderer. Gove mm. of the Tongue. 

Considering. [This is a kind of conjunction: it had 
been more grammatically writteu considered; w/, 

- French; but considering is always used.] If allow¬ 
ance be made for. 

It is not possible to act otherwise, considering flic weakness 
of our nature Spectator. 

Consi'debinq,# n. s. [from consider.} Hesitation ; 
doubt. 

Many maz’d eonsiderings did throng, 

And press’d in with this caution. Shalcspearc, Jf. Hen. VIII. 

Consideringly.* adv. [from considering.} In a 
serious, considerate manner. 

The use of this catalogue of sins is this : Upon days of humi¬ 
liation, especially before the Sacrament, repd them con¬ 
sideringly over, and at every particular ask thine own 
heart, Am I guilty of this ? 

f Whole Dut\y of Man, Heads if Self-F.xum. 

To CONSI'GN. v. a. [ consigno, Lat.] 

1. To give to Another any thing, with the right 
to it, in a formal mapuer; to give into other 
hands ; to transfer. Sometimes with to, sometimes 
qperto. ? 

, Men, by free gift, consign over a place to the Divine Wor¬ 
ship. South. 

Must I pass - ... 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 

Ceasing, consigns me o’er to rest ami dentil ? Prior. 

At the day of general.account, good men are then to be 
consigned over to another state, a btate of everlasting love and 
charity. Atterbury, 

fl. To appropriate; to quit for a certain purpose. 

The v rench commander consigned it to the use for which it 
was intended by the doner. Dryden, Fab . Ded. 

3. To coiriinit; to Entrust. 

The four evangelists consigned to writing that history. 

Addison , 
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Atridos, parting for the Trojan w|ir, 

Consign'd the youthful consort to hi| care. Pope, Odyss. 

To Cowsr'cN. i>. n. I 

t • To submit to the same terms with another. This 
is not now in use. » # , 

Thou hast finish’d joy and raoaif;" 

All lovers young, all lovers must . • 

Consign to thee; and come to dust. * Shaftspcarc, Cymb. 

2 . To sign ; to pensent to. Obsolete: • 

A maid yet roafid over with the virgin crimson of modesty: 
it were a hard condition for a mbid«to consign to. Shakspeare. 

Consignation.'}' n. s. [ol<l Fr. consignation,'} 

r. The act of consigning; the act by which any thing 
is delivered up to another. 

The princes of Germany sftit to him [Francis] a secretary 
of tho Duke’s of Bavaria to tell him how, upon the consigna¬ 
tion of xoo.ooO crowns which the said king by treatv was 
obliged to pay in aid, Sec. they now alh.pgfeeu tli^t it should 
be put into the hands of the said duke. 

LA. Herbert, HU. of H. VIII. p. 3 S 9 - 

As the hope of salvation is a good disposition towards it, so 
is despair a certain consignation to eteifial ruin. Bp. Taylor. 

2. The act of signing. % ■ 

If we find that wc increase in duty, then we* may look 
upon the tradition of the Holy sacramental symbols as a direct. 
consignation of pardon. Bp. Taylorj Worthy Comm. 

Con signature.* w. s. [old Fr. consignature.] A 
full stamping, or Absolute signature, of. Cotgravc. 

ConshtNifica'TXon.* w. s. [co?t and signification .] 
Siinihir signification. • • 

He calls the additional denoting of time, by a truly phi¬ 
losophic word, a ronsig/lification. Harris, Pkilolog. Inq. 

Consignment.'!' n. s. [from consign.'] 

1. The act of consigning. 

Ask all the merchants who act upon consignments, where is 
the necessity, (if they answer readily what their correspondents 
draw) of their being wealthy themselves. Tatter, No. 31. 

2. The writing by which any thing is consigned. 

Consi'milar. adj. [from consimilis, Lat.] Having 
one common resemblance. .. Did. 

Consimi'mtude.* [old Fr. comhnilitttde , from 
the Lat.. con and similiiudo.] Likeness; concur¬ 
rence f equality; agreement together. Cotgravc. 

Con si Mil,1 ty.* n. s. [Lat. consimilis.] Resemblance. 

By which means, and their consimiUfy of disposition, there 
was a very conjunct friendship between the two brothers and' 
him. Aubrey, A nee. of Str IV. llategh, ii. jn. 

To CONSFST. v. n. [consisto, Lat.] 

1. To subsist; not to perish. 

lie is before all things, and by him all things Consist. 

\ - Col. i. I?. 

2. To continue fixed; without dissipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air,*or 
water with water, but only remaineth contiguous; Ss it conicth 
to paw betwixt eamisting bodies. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

It is against the nature of Water, Wtng afiexible and pon¬ 
derous body, to consist and stay itself, and not full to the loyrer 
parts about it. Brcrcteood ou Languages. 

3. To be comprised; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tin the hands of artists, whose skill consists 
only in a certain manner which they have aliened. Drydcn. 

A great beauty of letters does often consist in little passages 
of private conversation, and references to particular matters. 

■ Walsh. 

4. To be composed. 

The land would consist of plains and valleys, and mountains s 
according as the pieces of this ruin were disposed. * Burnet . 

5. To have being concurrently; to coexist 

Necessity and election cannot coniujf’tagether in the same 
act, Bp. BrammU, against Hobbes. 
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6 . To agree; wot to oppose; not to contVadict; not 
to counteract: it lias inith before the tftng compared 
or cb-existent. ■% 

His majesty would be willing to ronxpnt to any thing that 
could consist with hiswoiiscicnce and hemouri Clarendon. 

Nothing hnj what m:iy casilu consist with your qlcnty, your 
prosperity, is ftiqiicvtrd of yoijf 'Jurat, Scrm. 

Y011 could not help bestuvWng more than is ,rv ^Histing with 
the fortune of a private in.ui, or with the will , . ay but an 
Alexander. Dryd J '*Fab. Dot. 

. It cannot consist, with the Divine Attributes, „Vat tho im¬ 
pious man’s joys should, upon the whole, exceed those of the 
upright. MUrbury. 

Health consists with temperance alone. Pope. 

Tlie only way *f securing the constitution will lie by les¬ 
sening the nower of domestick adversaries, as much as ea 1 
consist with lenity. Swift. 


Consistence.'}' 7 
Consistency. 3 >1 ‘ * 


[cowhtcnlia, low Lat»] 


1. .State with respect to material existence. 

Water, being divided, ninkelfi many circles, ’till it restore 
itself to the natural consistence. . Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The consistencies of btulirs arc very divers: dense, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, detenninate, indeter¬ 
minate, hard, ifnd soli. , * Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

T^icrc is the same necessity for the Divine influence aiul 
regimen to order and govern, conserve and keep together the 
universe in that consistence it bath received, as it was lit first to 
give it, before it could receive it. Hale, Ortg. of Mankind. 

I carried on my cnqtiirics farther,* to try whether this rising 
world, when formed Aid finished, would continue always the 
same, in the same form, structure, ;and consistency. Burnet. 


2. Degree of denseness or rarity. 

Let the expressed juices be boiled into the consistence of a 
syrup. Arbutlmot on Alim. 


3. Substance; form ; make. 

His friendship is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. 

» South, Sa m. 


4. Durable or lasting state. 

Meditation will confirm resolutions of good, and give them 
a durable consistence in thd soul. Hammond. 

These are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, the 
basis upon which many others rest, and ill which tlmy have 
their consistencies teeming and rich in store, with which they 
furnish the. mind. Loek-c; 


e>. Agreement with itself, or with any other thing; 
congruity; uniformity. 

That consistency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly' pur¬ 
sues those measures, which appear the most just and equitable. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

6. A stats of rest, in which tilings capable of,growth 
or decrease continue for some time at a stand, 
without either; as the growth, consistence, and 
t return. Chambers. 

Even there [in thd*hciiven] I find** change^ of inotem, of 
face, of quality; motion whether by consistence or ret r 01 nida¬ 
tion ; *' Sun, stand thou still in Gibcon, and thou moon in 
the valley of Ainlonthere was a change in not moving. 
And lor retrogradation; “ The shadow went hack ten degrees 
in the diall of Aim/.” Seasonable Scrm, p. 3, 

Consistent, adj. [consis/ats, Lat.] 

t. Not contradictory: not opposed. 

With reference to such a lo-jd, to serve and to’ be free, ore 
terms not consistent only, but equivalent. a South. 

A great part of their politicks others do not thinyl consistent 
w ith hdnour to practise. Addis (hi on Italy. 

On their own axis a» the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the son > 

So two consistent infltions act the soul, 

And one regards itself) and one the whole. Phpe, Ess. 

* Shew me one that lias it in his power 
To act consistent with himself an hour. Pope, Bpisl. of'1/or. 

The fbo ^confident', and the false sincere, Pope, Fpiti. 
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2, Firm; not it aid. 

Pestilential miasms insinuate ;nto the humoral und consistent 
parts of the body. llarveu on Consvmp. 

The sand, contained within the shell, becoming solid and 
consistent, at the sitne time that of the stratum without it did. 

Woodward, Hat, Hist. 


Coxsi's ,hort period [fro\,i consistent.] Without con- 

t™i ii SS rabl >’ * 

Tlie„ e " W ifti nt "jare ot dm character, and the poet de¬ 
scribes e rc,./’cy>tsisfciUty with it: they are proud, idle, and effe¬ 
minate. ' ' Bioomc. 


Co.vsi^o'rial.'I' adj. [front consistory .] Relating to 
the ecclesiastical court. 

An official, or chancellor, lias the same con list oriel audience 
with the bishop himself that deputes him. Ayhffr, Purer. 

They drew up n representation of some abuses in the eccle¬ 
siastical discipline, aird in the rousistorinl courts, 

<• Hut net. Hist, of hif^npe Time, 1704. 

Oon.sisto'uian.,* (tdj. [from consistory. j Relating to 
an order of presbyterilm assemblies. 

They have exempted themselves from the ecclesiastical 
government of this realm, accounting the same, in some 
respects, to be nntichristian, and so not to be obex ed, and, 
in some other, to be a inert ripil and a parliament church- 
government; and, in that regard, only after a sort to be 
j icided unto, for their better and safer standing iu their own 
seditious and consistorian ways. 

lip. Bancroft, Deny. Posit, iii. 16. 

Yon fall next on the consistorian scliisinaticks; for so you call 
Presbyterians. Milton, Xotds on l)r. ilnfith's ticn.i. 

CO NSISTORY.'}" Hi s. [eonsistoriuni, Lul.] 

f. The place of justice in the court'Christian. Vtrxcl. 

An offer was made, that, for every one minister, there 
should be two of the people to sit and give voice in the eccle¬ 
siastical consistory. Hooker. Pref. 

Pius was then hearing of causes in consistory. Bacon. 

Christ himself, iu that great consistory , shall deign to step 
down from his throne. South. 

2. The assembly of cardfiinls. 

How far I’ve procetded, 

Or how for further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory. 

Yea the whole consist’ry of Home. Shakespeare, lien. VIII. 

, A late prelate, of remarkable zeal lor the church, were 
religions to be tried by lives, would have lived down the pope, 
and the whole consistory. Atteroury, 

3. Any solemn assembly. 

In mid air 

To council summons all his mighty peers ' ,, 

Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involv’d, 

A gloomy consistory. Mtiton, P. B. 

I left thee; thee, a single person; not a consistory of pres¬ 
byters, or a benrh of elders Altp. Sancrojl, Sc nil,, p. 18. 

At Jove’s assent the deities around, 

In solemn state the comistory crown’d, Pojic, Statius .> 

4. Place of residence.*' 

My other self, my counsel’s consistory, my oracle, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

Shakspcarc, Richard III. 

CoN\ < to / ciATE.'j' n. s. [from consocio , Lnt.] An accom- ’ 
plicc; a confederate; a partner. - 

Patridge qnd Stanhope were condemned as consoriatcs itt the, 
conspiracy .qf Somerset. Hayward. 

Thou [self-conceit] and envy, ay consociates. 

Will not admit that art herself -houUl show 

By others finger. Davies, Wit’s PUgrimcgc, P.ii. 

To CONSO'CIATE.’}' v. a. [ [consocio, Lat.] 

1. To unite; to join. 

Ships, besides the transporting of riches and .rarieties from 
place to place, consooiate the most reuMte regions of the eattli 
by participation of commodities and other excellencies to each 
other. Sir T- Herbert, Trav, p. 103. 
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Generally the best f-utwnrd shapes arc also the likeliest to 
be consociated with gopd inward faculties. - 

V Wotton oh.E ducation, 

Things very seldom consociated m Ac instruments of great 
personages. Wotton, Life, tyc. of the D. of Buckingham. 

,2. To cement; t? lyld together. 

The ancient philosophers always brought in a supernatural 
principle to unitij and tcnsociatc the parts of the chaos. 

_ _ . . ‘ . Burnet. 

To Conso oiatk. V, it. To coalesce; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by Ac next collect wiA other atoms 
might be separated again, — xvithout ever cmsocialing into the 
huge condense bodies of planets. Rentier/ Scrm » 

Consociation. ,1. S . [from consociatci 

1. Alliance. 

There is such a consociation of offices between the prince and 
whom his favour breeds, that theyroav help to sustain hk 
power,,<as lie their- knowledge. B. Jenson, Discoveries. 

2. Union^ intimacy; companionship. 

By so long, so private, and so various consociation with a 
prince of such excefont nature, he had now gotten, as it were, 
txvo ligms in his ovvft fortune and greatness. 

” H of ton. Life, if-c. of D. of Buckingham. 

Conso'lable. adj. [from console. ] That which ad¬ 
mits comfort. 

To CVnsolate.*}- v. a. [consolar, Latin.] To com¬ 
fort ; to console; to sooth in misery. Not much 
used, l)r. Johnson says; citing the examples of 
Shakspcnre and Brown. But it is supported by 
other good authorities also. • ’ 

■ I will be gone. 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 

To consulate thine ear. Sltohspea.e, All’s 1nil that ends well. 

What may somewhat consol ate alt'men that honour virtue, 
"■e do not discover the latter scene of his misery in authors of 
antiquity. Brown, Vulg, F.rr 

The king had in this time much ronsofaUd us both with 
sending unto him, uuJ with expressing publickly a gracious fee l¬ 
ing of his ease. Sir II. Walton, Lellcrr. 

This excellent young woman lias nothing t onmsolafe herself 
with, but the reflection that her sufferings arc not the effect of 
any guilt or misconduct. Taller, No. i 99 . 

ConsolaTion. v. s. Jj^nso/ttlio, Latin.] Comfort; 
alleviation of misery; such nllew’ulion.as is produced 
by partial remedies. 

We that were in the jaws of death, w ere now bn.ught into 
a place where xvc I'ounif nothing hut consolations. liacon. 

Against such cruelties, 

With inward consolations recompens’d; 

. .And oft supported so, as shall amaze 
Their proudest persecutors. Milton, P. L. 

Let the righteous persevere with patience, supported with 
thii,ro«jyi/«/iwi ) that their labour shall not be in vain. Rogers. 

CoNspLATcyt.-f- n. s. [Latin.] A comforter. 

s Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Conso'latorV. n. s. [from ^onsolit/e.2 A speech or 
writing containing topicks of comiort, 

• '*’ “• Consplatorics writ 

With studied argument, tlnd njueh persuasion sought. 

Lenient Of grief tuid anxious thought. Milton, S. A. 

CowsoTatory.-}" adj. [from, cansolatc.] Tending to 
give comfort. 

Letters, though they be capable of any suhject, yet fcbm- 
monly they are either narratory, objurgatory, ep tuolaidry, 
monitory, or congratulatory. Howell, Lett, j. i. r. 

I must tell you, here is a consolatory letter to the Hugonots 
at Paris. Dean Martin’s Letters, (1660,) p. 89. 

To CONSO'LE. v. a. [ consoler, Lat.] To comfort; 

„ to cheer; to free from the sense of misery. 

Others the syren, sisters cqtppass round. 

And empty hetids console wiA empty sound. Pope, Duneiad. 

CONSO'LE, n, 1 [French.] Iu architecture, is 
a part or member projecting in manner of a 
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| bracket, or shoulder-piecc, serving to support a 
cornice, bust, vase, beam,, and frequently used as 
keys of arches. Chambers. 

ConsoLe it. h. s. [from console.'} One that givps com- 
iort. t 1' * • 

Pride once more appears upon ,th% stage, as the great con¬ 
soler of the miseries of man. * * » 

Comment, on Pope’s Ess. on Man, 

■ ConsoLidant. c$j. [from consolidate .] That which 
has the quality of uniting wounds. 

To CONSOLIDATE.”!' v. a. [consolider , Fr. soli¬ 
dus, Latin.] 

1. To form into a compact and solid body; to harden; 
to unite into a solid mas?. 

The word may be rendered either he stretched, or he fixed 
and consolidated the earth above the waters. Burneds Theory. 

The effect of spirits in stopping hemorrhages, jnd consoli¬ 
dating the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbuthnut. 

2. To combine or unite two parliamentary bills into 

one. See Consolidation. . * 

2. To unite two benefices into one. Sec Consoli¬ 
dation. * * 

To Consolidate, v. n. To grow firm, Itard, or 
solid. * 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryness maltelh them more 
apt to consolidate. • Spcon, Nat. Hut, 

The sandy, sparry, and flinty matter was tlien sow;' anil sus¬ 
ceptible- of any form in these shelly moulds; and it consoli¬ 
dated, iftid became hard afterwards. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Consolidate.# adj. Formed into a compact body; 
fixed: settled. , ’ 

It shjll be necessary, that a gentleman do learn to ride a great 
and fierce horse while he is tender, ami the brawnes and sinewes 
'A his thighs not fully consolidate. Sir T.Etyot, Oor. fol. 58. 

The pure religion of Christ was not in all places consolidate. 

Ibid. fol. Ci. b. 

Consolidation.'!' n. s. [from consolidate.'] 

1. The act of uniting into a solid inass. , 

The consolidation of the marble, and of the etonc, did not 

fall out at random. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

2. The act of cpnfimpng a thing. 

lie firbt offered a leaj^Uc to Henry tlvg seventh, and for con¬ 
solidation thereof Ills daughter Margaret. 

Jjd. Herbert, Hell. CUT. p. IT. 

3. The annexing of one bill in parliament to another. 
This appears to be of no great age in our language, 
by the following example. 

It was some surprize to me to find myself translated all on 
a sudden into this bill against the directors, under the new- 
fashioned term of consolidation, without any new offence gi\en, 
or cause assigned : — However, 1 now find myself tacked to 
them and their unhappy fate,- 

Speech of the Rt. Hon ../. Aislabie bcf. the II. of Lit, Jul. 19.17*1. 

4. In law, it is used folr the combining and uniting of 

two benefices in one. Cmirt. 

Conso'li dative, adj. [front consolidate.] That 
which has the quality of healing wounds. Diet. 

Co'nsonance. j n. s. [consonance , Fr. consonants, 

Co'nsonancv. 5 Latin.] 

1. Accord of sound. 

The two principal consonances that most ravish the ear, are, 
by the consent of all nature, the fifth and the octave. Wotton. 

And winds and -waters flow’d 

In consonance. Thomson, Spring. 

2. Consistency; congruence; agrecablenesa. 

Such decisions held consonancy and congrmty with^ resolu¬ 
tions and decisions of former times. Hale’s Lam offsngtand. 

I have set down this, to shew the perfect consonancy of our 
persecuted church to the doctrine ot scripture and antiquity. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

, Agreement; concord; friendship. A sense now 
not used. 
vol. 1. 
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Lef me conjure’you by the rights of our fellowship, by the 
consonancy of our youth. , Shakspcarc, Hamlet. 

CO'NSONANT.'f' a 'U' [old Fr. consonant, conso- 
nans, Lot.] 

1. Agreeable; according; consistent; followed by 

either with 0% to. J . 

Where it consonant unto rejson to divorcegncse two sen¬ 
tences, the former ot which noth show how fcntldattcr is ra- 
stroined? sir Hooker. 

I hat where much k given there shall he much required, is a 
thing consonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety, 

Iteligion looks consonant to itself. Decay if IHcty. 

He discovers how consonant the account which MoJL hatli 
left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. Woodward. 

2 . Agreeing: without to or with. . 

Our barifi — hold agnominations, and enforcing of consonant 
words or syllables one upon the qfher, to be the greatest ele¬ 
gance. t , Howell, Lett i. i. 40. 

Con'sonant. n. s. [consouans, Latin.] A letter 
which cannot be sounded-^ or but imperfectly, by 
itself. 

Iu all vowels the passage of the moutlr is open ami free, 
without any apptilsc of an organ of speech to another: but in 
all consonants there is an appuisy of tne organs, sometimes (if 
you abstract the consonants Iron) the vowels) wholly precluding 
all sdund; and, in all of them, more or less checking and 
abetting it. Holder, litem, of Speech. ' 

lie considered these as they had a greater mixture of vowels 
or consonants, and accordingly employed them as the verse re¬ 
quired a greater smoothness. Pope, Ess. on Homer. 

Co'nsoxantlv. adv. [from consonant.] Consistently; 
agreeably. 

This as consonantly it preachctli, teacheth, and delivereth, 
as it' but. one tongue did speak for all. Hooker. 

Ourselves are formed according to that mind which frames 
things ronsonantly to their respective natures. 

Otanuillc, Scepsis. 

If he will speak consonantly to himself,’he must say that hap¬ 
pened in the original constitulion. TUlolsan. 

Co'nsonantness. h.s. [from consonant.] Agreeable- 
nc-ss; consistency. Diet. 

Co'nsonous. adj. [consonus, Latin.] Agreeing in 
sound; symphonious. 

To ConsoLiate.# v. a. [Lat. consopio ,■ but the re-* 
gular derivation must be consopitc, wliicli, as well as 
consopia/r, is unnoticed by Dr. Johnson; though 
lie has admitted consociation. This verb is not 
now in use; but our old vocabularies present the 
partitive consopialcd. Consopitc is supported by 
good authority.] To lull asleep. Cochram, 

CoNSdiu a'tion.- j' n. s. [from consopiate.] The act 

t of laying to sleep. Little in use. 

One of his maxims V, tbnt a totii^abstiiiemv from intem¬ 
perance is no more philosophy than a total consopia/nm o’" the 
senses if- repose. Pope, to Dtgby. 

To CO'NSOPITK.# rt a. [Lat. consopio.] To com¬ 
pose ; to calm; to lull asleep. 

The masculine faculties of the soul were for a while well 
slaked and ronsopited. More, Cong. Cahb. (1653,) p, fig, 

By the same degrees that the higher powers ai« invigorated, 
the lower arc ronsopited and abated, as to flieii«propcf exer¬ 
cises. • tihv.vitlc , Pre-exist, of Souls, p. 108. 

T)i£ higher powers of the soul being almost quite laid asleep 
and consopitkd. Ibid. p. i»i. 

Co'nsopite.# adj. [from Jthe verb.] Calmed; 
quieted; composted. 

1 have the barking of bold sense confuted; • 
ife clamorous tongue thus being consopite, 

With reasons easy 4 h ,1 well be 1 sailed, ' 

To shew thft PythagoreU position’s right. 

More, Song of the Soul, iii. iii. 4.?. 

. . S H 
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CO'NSORT.'j' n. s. [ consort , Latin. It had an¬ 
ciently the accent on the? latter syllable, but has it 
now on the former. Milton has used them both.] 
j. Companion; partner; generally a partner of the 
bed; a wife or husband. 

Fellowship, * 

> Such a progress^ to particip, ,tc, 

All rat compiet,.j{ht; wherein the brute 

Cannot win contort. Milton, P. L. 

Male he created thee; but thy consort 
Female for nice: then bless’d mankind, and said, 

Be fhiitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Milton, P. I. 

Tny Bellona, who thy consort came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 

* He single chose to live, and shun’d to wed, 

Well pleas’d to want a consort of his bed. Dryden, Fables, 

His warlike amazon her host invades. 

Tile imperial consort of the crown of Spades. , Pape. 

z. An assembly; a divan; a consultation. 

■ In one eonr/rt there Sat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous despite, 

Disloyal treason, and heart-burning hate. Spenser, F. Q. 

3. A number of instruments playing together; a sym¬ 
phony. This is probably a mistake for concert , 
Dr. Johnson says. It is not so. Concert was cer¬ 
tainly so written, at the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury, and probably much beyond that time. The 
Italian concert banished it; Sind now we have also 
concerto. A “ consort of musicians” means indeed 
a company of musicians, a band, as it is now called. 
Our old lexicography exhibits this phrase, which 
might be amply illustrated, if necessary, by passages 
in our old dramas. Sec also Bullokar’s Expositor, 
ed. 1656. And see Concert. 

A consort of musick in a banquet of wine, is ns a signet of 
carbuncle set in gold. Eechis. xxxii. 5. 

4. Concurrence; union. 

Take it singly, and it carries; mi air of levity; but, in «•<.- 
sort with the rest, has a meaning quite different. Atierhmi/. 

To CoNso / RT.*f v v. v. [front the noun.] *To asso¬ 
ciate with; to unite with ; to keep company with. 
What will you do ? Let’s not cousoil uith them. 

ShnUpea, r. 

All flesh mnsortrth according to kind; and a man will rlcmc 
to hi» like. Fcrlus. viii. 16. 

Some of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas. 

Ads, xvii. 4. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs consorts with thee? Dryden. 

To Conso'rt.-J- r. a. 

1. To join; to mix ; to marry. , 

He, with his consorted Kvc, 

The story heard attentive. , Milton, P. I). 

He begins, to coim.H himself with men, and thinks himself 
one. Locke on Education. 

2. To accompany. Not used, Dr. Johnson says. 
This is certainly not the case: for the word has 
been well employed in this sense. 

Sweet health and fair desires consort yepir graces. 

Shakspearc, Lovett Lab. Lost. 
Jt is special prerogative of beauty, though it he in an 
humble and mean subject, it it \io,consorted with modesty and 
virtue, to exalt and, equal itself to any dignity. 

Shelton, Tr. of D.'Qidx, iv. 9. 

CoNSo'RTABLE.-f' ttdj. [from consort .] To be com¬ 
pared with; to be ranked w : th; suitable. Not 
now used. 

Hu was much more eonsortable to Charles Brandon, lihdcr 
Henry V 1 JI. who was equal to him. Wotton. 

A good conscience, and a good .courtier, are eonsortable. 

IF. Mountagn, Dev. AW (1648,) p. 98. 
12 
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CoNso'RTiON.f v. ,v. Iconsorlio, Lat.] Partnership;) 
fellowship; society. Diet. 

While others are curious in the choice of good air, and 
chiefly sollicitous for healthful habitations, study thou conver¬ 
sation, and be critics^ in thy contortion. 

_ . Brown, Chr. Mar. ii. 9. 

Co NSOJtTBHiP.# n. s: [from consort.] Fellowship ; 
state of union; partnership. 

Thus, consulting wisely with the stavs of times, and the 
child’s disposition and, abilities of containing, must the parent 
either keep his virgin, or labour for the provision of a meet 
consortship. Bp. Halt, Cases of Consc. iv. 1. 

For their having been unkind, and unmerciful to their poor 
brethren, they shall he cursed, and cast down into a wretched 
consortship with those malicious and merciless fiends, unto 
whose dispositions they did so nearly approach. 

Barrow, Sertn. i. S. 31. 
Conspe'ctable. adj. [from conspectus , Lat.] Easy 
to be seen. Diet. 

CoNspE , CTiON.8k m. s. [old Fr. cotisprction.] A see¬ 
ing ; a beholding. Col.'grave, and S/terxvood. 

Conspectu'ity. Ti. s. rfrom conspectus, Lat.] Sight ; 
view; sense of seeing. This word is, I believe, 
peculiar to Shakspearc, and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your bisson ronspectnitics glean out of this 
character? ^ Shakspearc, Coriot. 

Conspe'rsion. n. s. [[conspcrsio Lat.] A sprinkling 
about. Diet. 

CoNSPicu'iTY. ti. s. [from conspicuous.'] Brightness; 
favourableness to the sight. 

If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 
may vie for conspicuily with noon. ’ GUmvittc, Scepsis. 

CONSPI'CUOUS. adj. [conspicuus, Lat.] 

1. Obvious to the sight; seen at a distance. 

Or come I less conspicuous ? Or what change 
Absents thee ? Milton, P. L. 

2. Eminent; famous; distinguished. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 
most conspicuous in them. Drydcn, Juv. Dcd. 

Thy father's merit pointfithec out to view, 

And sets thee in the fairest poiut of-Ught, 

To make thy virtuia'or thy faults conspicuous. Addison, Cato. 
The house oflords. 

Conspicuous scene ! Pope, Kpist. of Horace. 

Conspicuously, adv. [from conspicuous.] 

1. Obviously to the view. 

These methods may be preserved conspicuously, and intirely 
distinct. Watts, Logick. 

2. Eminently; famously; remarkably. 
Conspi'cuousness. w.s. [from conspicuous.] 

1. Exposure, to the view; State of being visible at a 
distance. 

• Looked on with such a weak light, they appear well pro¬ 
portioned fabricks; yet they appear so but in that twilight, 
which is requisite to their conspicuousness. 

Boyle, Proem. Essay. 

2.,,Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the author’s cons pi¬ 
ca outness. Boyle on Colours. 

Conspiracy. «. s. [ conspiratio, Lat.] 

1. A private agreement among several persons to 
commit some crime; a plot; a concerted treason. 

O conspiracy! 

Sham’st thou to shew thy dangerous brow by night, 

When evils are most free? Shakspeare, Jul. Cat. 

I h«d forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban, and his confed’rates, 

Against my life. Shakspeare, TempesK 

when scarce he had escap’d the blow 
Of faction and conspiracy, 

Death did his promis’d hopes destroy. Dryden* 
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2. In lav, an agreement of n^pn to do anything; 
always taken in the evi\ part. It is taken for a 
confederacy of two at the least, falsely to indict 
one, or to procure one to be indicted of fekmy. 

• V Cowet. 

3. A concurrence; a general tendency of jnany causes 
to one event. 

When the tiqfj; now came that misery was ripe for him, 
there was a conspiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occasions to lead him mud it. _ Sidney. 

, The air appearing so malicious in this morbifick conspiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Conspi'iiant. adj. [conspjrans, Lat.] Conspiring; 
engaged in a conspiracy or plot; plotting. 

Thou art a traitor, 

Consjnranl ’gainst this high illustrious prince. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

CoNsriHA ,, rioN.'f“ n, s. [conspiratio, Lat.] An agree¬ 
ment of many to one end. t t • 

One would wonder, how from so frittering premisses, they 
should infer the same conclusion, were it not that the conspi¬ 
ration of interest were too poteit for the diversity of judge¬ 
ment. t Decay of Piety. 

The same [duty of praise] must also be pubjjck and united* 
universal and iUmiitca, with a general consent and holy kind of 
conspiration. t Bp. Pearson, Scrm. Nov. 5. 167,;. 

What an harmony and conspiration there is betwixt all these 
laws, one mutually aiding and assisting the other. 

4 Hammond, of Conscience, § *8. 

CoNsn'iiAToit. 11. s. [from compiro, Lat.] A man 
engaged in u plot;’one who has secretly concerted 
with others commission of a crime; a plotter. 

Achitopliel is among the conspirators with Absalom. 

a Sam. xv. 31. 

Stand back, thou manifest conspirator ; 

Thou that coutriv’st to murder our dread lord. 

Shakspeare. Hen. VI. 

But let the bold conspirator beware; 

For heav’n makes princes its peeuliar care. * 

Drydcn, Spa. Fryar. 

One put into his hand a note of the whole conspiracy 
against him, togctbcaiwith all the names of the conspirators. 

South. 

To CONSPI'RE. v. n. [conspiro , Lat.] 

«. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch secret 
treason. 

Tell me what they deserve. 

That do conspire my death with devilish plots 

Of damned witchcraft? Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

What was it 

That mov’d pale Cassius to conspire? 

Shakspeare, Ant. mid Clcop. 

They took great indignation, and conspired against the 
king. Apocrypha, ltel. an) the Drag. v. 18. 

Let the air be excluded; fur that uiulcrmincth the body, 
and conspireth with the spirit of the body to dissolve it. 

Bacon. 

There is in man a natural possibility to destroy the world; 
that is, tt) conspire to know no woman. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

The press, the pulpit, and the stage, » 

Conspire to censure and expose our age. Roscommon. 

2 . To agree together: as, all things conspire to make 
him happy. 

So moist and Aty when Phoebus shines, 

Conspiring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 

CoN8Pi'itKR.'j~ n.s. [from conspire.] A conspirator; 

a plotter. , • 

Take no care, 4 

Who chafes, who frets, and where coiuptrers arc; 

Macbeth shall pever vanquish’d bo. ShalsjMure, Macbeth. 

But these conspirers couched all sp clcane 
Through close demeanour, that their wiles did wornc 
My heart from doubts. Mir. for Mag. p.406. 
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Conspi'hing lowers. [In mechanicks.] All such as act 
in direction not opposite to one another. Harris. 
CoNSPt'uiNGLY.# adv. [from conspiring.'] In a man¬ 
ner criminally cqpcerted. / 

Either violently without mutual consent for urgent reasons, 
or conspiringtydsy plot of lust It cunning malice. 

/ MiUoi vl Tclrachardvt. 

Conspissa'tion.# n. s. [Lat. conspissttu^f] Thick¬ 
ness. 'y 

For body’s but this spirit, fixt, gross by computation. 

More, Infin. of Worlds, St. II. 

To CO'NSPURCATE.# ». a. [Lat. conspwso.] To 
defile. » Cockeram. 

CoNSPimcA , TioN.‘f* n.s. [tromconspurco, Lat.] The act 
of defiling; defilement; pollution. It is in our old 
vocabularies, and is used by Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 162. 
CO NSTABLE.^ n. s. [ comes stabidi, as it is sup¬ 
posed, Dr.Johnson says: in which many agree 
with him; comes stabuli meaning tfie master of the 
stables, or master of the horse, anti thence perhaps 
a commander of cavalry. But our antiquaries, 
Vcrstegan aftd Selden,in particular, refer the word 
to dhc Sax. cyning, contracted into King ; and to 
stable or staple; signifying a prop or stay, the • 
whole word constable being thus as much as columen 
regis, or one that he especially depends upon in 
managing his in 5 st weighty affairs. This etymo¬ 
logy is supported by the occurrence of eunrstabula 
in Domesday Book for maintainer of the king’s 
right. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his own 
Life, p. 44., observes, that “ Constable, anciently 
in France, was the first officer of the army, and 
so called from appointing the king a place in which 
lie was to stand in the day of battle.”] 

1. Lord high constable is ;fti ancient officer of the 
crown. The function of the constable of England 
consisted in the care of the common peace of the 
land in deeds of arms, and in matters of war. To 
the court of the constable and marshal belonged 
, the cognizance of contracts, deeds of anus without 
the realm, and combats and blasonry of arms within 
it. The first constable of England was created by 
tlio Conqueror, and the office continued hereditary 
’till the thirteenth of Henry VIII. when it was laid 
aside, as being so powerful as to become ^rouble- 
some to the king. From these mighty magistrates 
are, derived the inferiour constables of hundreds 
, and franchises; two of whom were ordained, in 
the thirteenth of Edward I. be chosen in every 
hundred for the conservation of tho peace, and 
view of armour. These are now called high con¬ 
stables, because continuance of time, and increase 
both of people and offences, have occasioned others 
in every town of interior authority, called petty 
constables. Besides these, we have constables deno¬ 
minated from particular places; As, constable of 
the Tower, of Dover castle , of the castle (if Carnar¬ 
von;, but these are properly castellani, or go¬ 
vernors of castles. Cawel, and Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lorj high constable, • 

And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward Bohan- t 

Shakspeare 

• The knave constable had set me i’ th‘ stacks, »’ th’ cOiunjoii 
stocks, for a witch. Shakspeare, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The constable being a saber man, and an enemy to sedition, 
went to observe what they did. * - - ctanndw 
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i. 

а. To nrer-mn the Constable. [Perhaps from conte 
stable, hr. the settled, firm, and stated account.] 
To spend more than what a man knows himself 
to be worth: a Vnv phrase. *■ 

CoNstables.^*. ii. s. [from constable.] The office 
,of a coCp \ 

This kei j s annexed to the conslableship of the castle, 

ami that c... . out in lease. Carcw, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Co'nstablewu k.# n.s. The district over which the 
authority of a constable extends. 

If directed to the constable of D. lie is not bound to execute 
the warrant out of the precincts of his constablcitick. 
t Hair, Hist. pi. of l/ic Cr. ch. 50. 

Co'nktancy. ?i. ,v. [coiistantia, Lat.] 

1. Immutability; pcrpqtuity; unalterable continu¬ 
ance. •• » . 

The laws of God himself no man will ever deny to be of a 
differe nt constitution from the former, in respect of the ope’s 
constancy, and the mutability of the other. Hooker. 

2. Consistencyunvaried stale. 

Incredible, that constancy in such a variety, such a multipli¬ 
city, should be the result of chance. R<{y on the Creation. 

3. Resolution; firmness; steadiness; unshaken deter¬ 
mination. 

In a small isle, amidst the widest seas. 

Triumphant constancy has fix’d her seat; 

In vain the syrens sing, the tempests Beat. Prior. 

4. Lasting affection; continuance' of love, or friend¬ 
ship. 

Constancy is such a stability and firmness of friendship, as 
overlooks and passes by lesser failures of kindness, and yet still 
retains the same habitual good-will to a friend. South. 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But till the story of the night told over, 

.More witnesseth than fancy's images. 

And grows to something of great constancy, 

But, however, strange aud admirable. Shakspcarc. 

CCKN ST A NT.*f” adj. Iconsltms, .Lat.] 

1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If you take highly rectified spirit of wine, and dephlcgmcd 
spirit of urine, and mix them, jou may turn these two fluid 
, liquors into a constant body. Boyle, Hist, of Firmness. 

2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutable; durable. 

The world’s a scene oi changes, and to be 
Constant, in nature were inconstancy. Cowley. 

3. Firm; resolute; determined; immoveable; un¬ 
shaken. 

Some shrewd contents , 

Now steal the colour from Bassunio’s check: 

Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution * 

Of any constant man. Shakspcarc, Merch. of Ven. t 

The lord privy seal f^iund the woman, in her examination,' 
constant in hel- former sayings. 

Ld. Herbert,-Hist, of Hen. VIII, p. 471. 

4. Consistent; steady; grave; applied to things. 

I am no more mad than you arc; make the trial of it in 
any constant question. Shakspcarc, Twelfth Might. 

5. Free from change of affection. 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet ‘remained constant 
friends. ‘ ,, . Sidney. 

б . Certain'; not various;* steady; firmly adherent: 
with to. 

Now, through the land, his core of souls he streteb’dj 
And like a primitive apostle preach’d; 

Still cheaTful, ever constant to his call; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by most, admir’d by all. Drydcn. 

He shewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by 
our national constitution, and was constant to its offices intde- 
- votion, both in publick and in his family. Addison, Freeholder. 

Consta'ntia Wine.* Wine,'both red ,and white, 
so named from the village of Constantin at the Cape 
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of Good Hope, sphere the vines, which produce) 
this luscious but heavy liquor, arc cultivated, The 
grape from which it is extracted, is a species of the 

, inuschdel. „ > 

Constantin opoLitan Creed.* The Nicenc Creed, 
with additions- made by the council of Constanti¬ 
nople. , . 

Divers of the Greeks expressly denied ,the procession from 
the Son, and several deputations did arise in the Western 
church, till at last the Latins put it into the Ccnttantiitopotilan 
creed; and being admonished by the Greeks of that, a# an 
unlawful addition, mid refusing to rase it out of the creed 
again, it became an occasion of vast schism between the 
Eastern and the Western chulches. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. viii. 

If you examine those articles that follow after the Con- 
siantinopolilan creed, you will find they arc not merely expli¬ 
catory of'any article or artides of the old canon of faith; — 
but they are plain additions to the Rule of l-aith. 

, / Bp. Butt, Corrupt, of Ike Ch. of Rome. 

Constantly.*J" adv. [from constant.'] 

x. Unvariably; perpetually; certainly; steadily. 

It is sinnge that the fathers should never appeal; nay, that 
they should not oomtantly do it. Ttlloison. 

"2. Patiently; firmly. 

Docs our nephew 

Bear his restraint so constantly, ns yov. 

Deliver it to us ? Massinger, Or. D. of Florence. 

To CONSTE'LLATE. v. it. [constellatns, Latin.] 
To join lustre; to shine with one general light. 

The several things which engage our affections, do, in a 
transcendent manner, shine forth aud constellate in God. Boyle. 

To Constellate. “I* v. a. [The accent on this word 
was formerly on the first syllable.] To unite sevexal 
shining bodies in one splendour. 

Great constitutions aud such as are constellated into know¬ 
ledge do nothing till they outdo all. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Who constellated your fail- birth ? 

Beaum. and FI. Thierry and Thcodoret. 

These scattered perfections, which were divided among the 
several ranks of inferiour natures, were summed up and eon- 
stellated in ours. ^ GtanviUe, Scepsis. 

Consteli.a'tion. n. s. [from cohstcllatc.] 

1. A cluster of fixed stars. 

For the stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, shall 
not give their light. Isaiah xiii. 10. 

The earth, the air resounded, 

The hcav’ns and all the constellations rung. Milton, P. L. 

A constellation is hut one; 

Though ’tis a train of stars. Drydcn. 

2 . An assemblage of splendours, or excellencies. 

The condition is a constellation or conjuncture of all those 
gospel-graces, faith, hope, charity, self-denial, repentance, and 
the rest. / Hammond, Pract. Cat. 

Consteuna'tion. n. s. [from comtcmo , Latin.] 
‘Astonishmeut; amazement; alienation of mind by 
u surprise; surprize; wonder. 

They find the same holy consternation upon themselves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. 

* South. 

'Hie natives, dubious whom 
They must obey, in consternation wait,. 

’Till rigid conquest will pronounce their liege. Philips. 

To CCrNSTlPATF.. v.a. [from conslipo, Latin.] 

1. To croud together into a nan-ow room; to 
thicken; to condense. 

Of cold, the property is to condense and constipate. Bacon. 

1 It may, by amassing, cooling, and constipating i>f waters, 
turn them into rain. Bay on the Creation. 

There might arise some vertiginous motions or whirlpools 
in the mRtter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be 
thrust and. crouded to the middle- of those whirlpools, and 
there constipate one another Into great solid globes. 

Bentley, Scrm. 7 a 
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|l. To stuff up, or stop by fillinglup the passages. 

it i» not probable that any aliment should have the quality 
of intirely constipating or shutting up the capillary vessels. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
3. To bind the belly; or makemst'yo. * , 

Omitting honey which is laxative mid the powder of some 
loadstone* in this, doth rather cwnUffatc qpd binjl, than purge 
and loosen the belly.' Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Constipa'tion. nl s. [from constipate.'] * 

1. The act of crouding any ifying into l css room; 
condensation. 

'This worketh by the detention of the spirits, and constipation 
of the tangible parts. Bacon, Sat. Hist. 

[It] requires either absolute fulness of matter, or a pretty 
close constipation and mutual contact of its particles. 

Bentley, Serin. 7. 

2. Stoppage; obstruction by plenitude. 

The inactivity of the gall occasions a constipation of the 
belly. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The state of having the body ho^nd. > t 

Constituent, ad/. [constituens, i-atin.] That which 

makes any thing what it is: necessary to existence; 
elemental; essential; that of which any thing con¬ 
sists. • , 

Body, soul, anti reason, are the three part/neeessarily con¬ 
stituent of a man. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

All animals derived *ull the constituent matter of their bodies, 
successively, in all ages out of this fund. Woodward. 

It is impossible that the figures and sizes of its constituent 
partielts, should be so justly adapted as to touch* one anolher 
in every point. Bentley, Seem. 

CONKTI’J'UENT.'J' ». S. 

1. TIkj person or tiling which constitutes or settles 
any thing in its peculiar state. 

Their first composure and origination requires a higher and 
nobler constituent than chance. Hole, Ong. of Mankind. 

2. That which is necessary to the subsistence of any 
thing. 

The obstruction of the mesentery is a great impediment to* 
nutrition j for the lymph in those glands is a "necessary consti¬ 
tuent of the aliment. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

q. He that depute* another; as, the representatives 
in parliament disregard their constituents. 

Youmiay communicate this letter in aqy manner you think 
proper to my constituents. 

Burke In the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777. 

To CO'NSTITUTE. v. a. [constituo, Eat.] 

1. To give formal existence; to make any thing what 
it is; to produce. 

Prudence is not only a moral but Christian virtue, such ns is 
necessary to the constituting of all others. Decay if Piety. 

2. To erect; to establish. 

We must obey laws appointed and constituted by lawful au¬ 
thority, not against the law of God. Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 

It will bo necessary to consider, how at first those several 
churches were constituted, that we may understand how in this 
one church they were all united. Pearson. 

3. To depute; to appoint another to an office. 

Constitute.# n. s. [Lat. eonstituhtm, the tiling ap¬ 
pointed.] An established law. 

A man that wil not oliay the king’s constitute. 

Preston, 'l'rag. of Camliscs, (about 1561.) 

CoNsTiTUTER.'f n. s. [old Fr. constitutcur.] He that 
constitutes or appoints. 

Faith is the foundation of justice, which is the chief con¬ 
stitutor and maker of a publyke weal, and, by the afore¬ 
mentioned authentic, conservator of the same. • 

Sir T. Elyot, GSv. fol. 162. 

Constitution. n. s. [from constitute.] • 

1. The net of constituting; enacting; deputing; 
establishing; producing. 
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2. State of being; particular texture of parts; 
natiujd qualities. I 

Tnis is more beneficial than any other constitution. Bentley. 
This light being trajected through the parallel prisms, if it 
suffered any change W the refrartion ot/onc, it lost that im¬ 
pression liv flu* contrary refraction of tlir- other; and so, being 
restored to its pristine nnistitutAm, became of t’’e same condi¬ 
tion as ut first. / A' u k'oH, OplicJu. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongst many hail effects of this oily constitution, there is 
one advantage; such who arrive tu age, are not subject to '' 
stricture ot fibres. Arbuthnnl on Aliments. 

4. Temper of body, with respect to health or disease. 

If such n cn happen, by their native constitutions, to fall 

into the gout, either they mind it not at all, having no loisurp 
to be sick, or they use it like a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing else but 11 just accord and harmony of the 
members, animated by a healthfill constitution. Drydcn. 

5. Temper’of mind. * * 

Dametas, according to the constitution of a dull head, thinks 

lib better way to show himself wise than by suspecting every 
thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 

Of any constant mini. • Shakspeare, Mereh. of Pen. 

He defended himself v?ith undaunted courage, and less 
passlbu than was expected from Ills constitution. Clarendon. 

6. Established form of government; system*of laws* 

and customs. . 

The Norman conqjj ring all by might, 

Mixing our customs, mid the form of right, 

With lorcign constitutions he had brought. Daniel. 

7. Particular law; established usage; establishment; 
institution. 

We lawfully may observe the positive constitutions of our 
own churches. Hooker, iv. (i j. 

Constitution, properly speaking in the sense of the civil 
law, is that law which is made mid ordained by some king or 
emperor; yet the canonists, by adding the word sacred to 
it, make it to signify the same »s an ecclesiastical canon. 

, Ayliffc. 

Co vstjtut 1 o n At..')* rtiij. [from constitution.'] 

1. Bred in the constitution; radical. 

(t is not probable any constitutional illness will bn commu¬ 
nicated with the small-pox by inoculation. Sharp, Surgery. 
•2. Consistent with the civil constitution; legal. 

The long parliament of Charles the first, while it acted in a 
constitutional manner, with tile roval concurrence, redressed 
many heavy grievances. Blackstone. 

Constitutionalist.# n. s. [from constitutional.] An 
adherent to, or founder of, wlmt is called a con¬ 
stitution. 

’Bhey have sometimes brought forth five or six hundred 
drunken women, calling at the bar of the assembly lor the 
' blood of their own children, as being rowilists or constitu¬ 
tionalists. Ahtrkc onui Begieidc Peace. 

Constitutionally.# adv. [from constitutional.] 
Legally. 

Unanimity is constitutionally requisite for every act of each 
town. Ld. Chesterfield. 

CoNSTiTuTioyisr.# n. s. [from constitution.] A mail 

zealous for the established constitution of the 

» 

country. * ** 

Nothing can be mofe reasonable than to admit the nominal 
division of Constitutionals, and Anti-Constitutioniats. 

Bolingbroke on Parties. L. 19. 

Constitutive.'}' adj. [old t Fr. constitutif.] 

1. That which "Constitutes any thing what it is; 
elemental; essential; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, such 
as neither naturally constitutive, riot merely destructive, do 
preserve or destroy. • mown, JVg. Err. 
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The first cause, as it excludes all external, so likewise all 
intermit e.mshhitioc causes. ’ l)p. Barlow's Rem. p.566. 

The clcmcuu and constitutive parts of a schisinatiA, being 
the esteem of himself, and the contempt of others, 

> f Decay 0/ Piety. 

2. Having the power to qnact or establish. 

To CONS^^.i* t, 7. [ cowtraihdre, Fr. ro«- 
stringo , he momin^penser, for the sake of the rhyme, 
has once «.«;&' vhc participle constraint for con¬ 
strained , F.' Q. i. vii. 34.] 

1. To compel ; to force to some action. 

Thj*sight which should 
Make our eyes How with joy, 

, Constmint them weep. ’ Shahsjicarr, Coriot. 

Ami straiglitway lie constrained his dispicles to get into the 
ship. Si Mark, vi. 45. 

Namur Milulu’d is Englmfd’s palm alone, 

The rest besieg'd, but we roust rain'd the town. Dry dm. 

2. ’lo hinder by lbrco; to restrain. 

My sire in caves constrain- the winds. 

Can with a breath their tlam’rous rage appease; 

They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas. Dry dm. 

3. To necessitate. 

The sears ujion your hono ir, therefore. In 
Does pity as constrained blemishes. 

Nothing deserv’d. Shat .iprarr, Anlli. ana drop. 

When to his lust JEgystlius gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th’ adult’rous act constrain ? Pope, Odyss. 

4. lb violate; to ravish. 

Her spotless chastity, 

Inhuman traitors, you constrain'd and iorc’d. 

Til us Android/lit. 

5. To confine; to press. 

When amidst the fervour of the feast. 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds tliec on her lireast. 

And with sweet kisses in her arms constrains. 

Thou may’st infuse thy venom in her veins. Dryden. 

How the strait stays the slender waste constrain ? tiny. 

6 . To constringe. 

When winter frosts constrain the field with cold 
The scanty root can take no steady hold. Drydm. 

7. To tie, to bind. 

Scarce the weary god had clos’d his eyes. 

When rushing on with shouts, he hinds in chains 

The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. Dryden. 

8. To imprison. 

Constrain'd him in a bird, and made him Ay 
With party coloured plumes a chattering pye. Dryden. 

9. To force; to produce in opposition to nature. 

In this northern tract our hoarser throats 

Utter unripe and ill constrained notes. Walter. 

10. To restrain; to withhold. 

The soft weapons of paternal persuasions after mankind be¬ 
gan to forget the original giver of life, became overw eak to 
resist the first inclination of evil, or after, when it became 
habitual to constrain it., llalegli. 

Constha'inablk. adj. [from constrain.'] Liable to 
constraint; obnoxious to compulsion. 

Whereas men before stood bound. in conscience to do ns 
reason teachcth, they are now, by virtue of human law, con- 
slrainable ; and if they outwardly transgress, punishable. 

Hooker. 

Constka'jvzdly. adv. [from constrain.] By con¬ 
straint ; by compulsion. 

What occasion it had given thefn to think to their greater 
obduration in evil, that through a froward and wanton desire 
of innovation we did constrainedly those tilings, for which con¬ 
science was pretended. Hooker , 

Constra'iner. n. $. [from constrain.] He that con¬ 
strains. 

Constraint. «. s. [ conlraintc , French.] 4 

(. Compulsion; compelling force; violence; act of 
overruling the desire; confinement. ' * 1 
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I did suppose it shou.d be on constraint: 

But, hcav’n be thank’d* it is but voluntary. 

_ i Shattspcare, K. John. 

Like you a man; and hither led by fame, 

Not by constraint, but by lay choice, I came. 

Dryden, Ind. Emp. 

The constant desire of happiness, and the constraint it puts 
upon us to net for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment 
of liberty. Locke. 

2. Confinement. Out of use. 

liis limbs were waxen weak and raw. 

Thro’ long imprisonment and hard constraint. Spenser, F. Q- 

Constrai'ntivf,.# adj. [from constraint.] Having 
the power of compelling; able to over-rule the de¬ 
sire. «• 

Not through any constraining necessity, or constraintioe vow, 
but, on a voluntary choice. Carcw, Surv. of Cornwall. 

To CONSTRUCT, v. a. [ constringo , constrictuw , 

Latin.] 

1. To bind; to r amp; to confine into a narrow com¬ 
pass. 9 

2. To contract; to cause to shrink. 

Such things at constrict the fibres and strengthen the solid 
parts. o Arhuthnot on Diet. 

Construction, tt. s. [from constrict.] Contraction: 
compression; forcible contraction. Compression is 
from an outward force; constriction from some 
quality : as the throat is compressed by a bandage, 
Mild coasfringcd by a cold. 

'The air which these receive into the lungs, may serve to 
render tlieir bodies equiponderant to the water; and the con¬ 
striction or dilatation of it, may probably assist them to ascend 
or descend in the water. ltuy on the Creation. 

Constructor, n. s. [ constrictor , Latin.] That which 
compresses or contracts. 

He supposed the constrictors of the cyc-lids must be strength¬ 
ened in the supercilious. Arhuthnot and Pope, Mart. Ssrih 

To CONSTIU'NGIS. v .«. [constringo, Lat.J To 
compress; to contract; to bind; to force to contract 
itself. 

The dreadful spout, 

Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conslring’d in mas; by the almighty sun. 

Shakspcarc, 'Pro. and Cress. 
Strong liquors, especially inflammatory spirits, intoxicate, 
constringe, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. 

Arhuthnot > 

Constringent, adj. [constringens, Latin.] Having 
the quality of binding or compressing. 

Try a deep well, or a conservatory of snow, whore the cold 
may be more constringent. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Winter binds 

Our strengthen’d bodies in a cold embrace 

Constringent. Thomson, Winter. 

'To CONSTRU'CT. v. a. [ conslructm , Lat.] 

1. To build; to form ; to compile; to constitute. 

Let there be an adaiiration of those divine attributes and 
prerogatives, for whose manifesting he was pleased to construct 
this vast fabrick. Boyle, Uicfillness of Nat. Phil. 

2. To form by the mind : as, he constructed a now 
system. 

CoNs-rau'cTER.# n. s. [from construct.] Ho who 
forms or makes a thing. 

The necessity of doing something, and the fear of under¬ 
taking much, sinks the historian to a genealogist, the philoso¬ 
pher to a journalist of the wcBther, and the mathematician to 
a constructor at dials. Johnson, Rambler, No. 103. 

CoNSTiu/enoN. ». s. [ constructio , Latin.] 

1. The act of building; fabrication. 

2. The form of building; structure; conformation. 
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There’s no art | 

To shew the mind’s construction in the lace. Shaktpcure. 
The ways were made of sevdhil layers of flat stones and 
flint: the const ruction was a little various, according to the 
nature of the soil, or the materials which they found.* . 

* i * Arbuthnot. 

3. [Ill' grammar.] The pittdhg of wpnls, duly 
chosen, together in such a manner gs js proper to 
convey a c0111$etc sense. Clark's Latin Grammar. 

Sonic particles constantly, and others in certain constructions, 
have the sense of a whole sentence contained in them. Locke. 

4. The act of arranging terms in the proper order, by 

disentangling transpositions; the act of interpreting; 
explanation. • 

This label whose containing 
la so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it; let him shew 

His skill in the construction. Shakdpcarc, Ci/mb. 

5. The sense; the meaning; interpretation. 

In which sense although we judge tlifc apostle’s Vords to *| 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we *do not require them to 
yield, that think any other construction more sound. limit,cr. 

lie that would live at ease, should always put the best con¬ 
struction on business and conversation. (iJtier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good v,ill towards men? 
and puts the mildest const ruction upon every accident that belnU 
them. , Spectator, No. 4X.1. 

6. Judgement; mental representation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reasonable constructions seem 
straug*, or savour of singularity, that we have examined <liis 
point. Brown, Vit/g. Her. 

7. The manner of describing n figure or problem in 
geometry. 

8. Construction of liquations, in algebra, is tlu: 
method of reducing a known equation into lines 
and figures, in order to a geometrical demonstra¬ 
tion. 

CoNSTKu'uTiON.VL.* adj. [from construction .] lie-* 
spotting the meaning, sense, or interpretation. 

The nature of *.j mbolical grants, and constructional convey¬ 
ance,, was not so wfltl considered as might have, been wished. 

Wat aland. Charge on the Eucharist, p. 40. 

CoNSTifu'envE.* adj. [from construct.'] By construc¬ 
tion. 

It was not possible to make it look even like a constructiec 
treason. Burnet, Hist, of his Own Time, l6Xr. 

Consthu'ctively.# adv. [from the adjective.] By 
construction. 

lntorprctatively and constructively; as, when a war is levied, 
to throw down indosures generally, &e. 

Hide, Hist. I’l. Cr, ch. 14. 
Consthu'ctuuf.. n. s. [from construct.'}* Bile; edifice; 
fabrick. • 

They shall the earth’s conslnicturc closely hind, 

And to the centre keep the parts confin’d. Blackmon-. 

To CO'NSTRUE. v.a. [construn, Latin,] 
t. To range words in their natural order; to disen¬ 
tangle transposition. 

I’ll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 

Love-learned letters to her eyes to read; 

Which her deep wit, that true heart’s thought can spell. 

Will soon conceive, and learn to construe well. Spenser. 

Construe the times to their necessities, 

And you shall say, indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shahspcare, H. Iff. 
2. To interpret; to explain; to shew the meaning. 

I must crave that I he not so understood or construed, as if 
any such thing, by virtue thereof, could be dofcc without the 
aid and assistance of God’s most blessed spirit. Hooker. 

Virgil is so very figurative, that he requires (I may almost 
soy) a grammar apart to construe him. Dry den. 
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Thus we arc put to construe and paraphrase our own words, 
to fret; ourselves either from the ignorance or malice t»f our 
adversaries. Stilting Jloet. 

When the word is construed into its idea, the double mean¬ 
ing vanishes. • Adtitson on Ancient Medals. 

To CON'STWPRATE.t#. [constupro, Lat.] To 

violate; to debauch; to j^efile. ^ . 

The good gostlye father that const up rated ii paired nonnes 
in his tymo ! Bale on the Hevelat.( lyyo.) P. 

Their wives and loveliest daughters const uprated by every « 
base cullion. Burton, Anal, of Met. p. l6j. 

CoNSTUPHA'TioN.d' it. s. [from constuprate.} » Viola¬ 
tion ; defilement. 

The first are eyes full of adulteries; every glance whereof as 
an art of beastliness: the very sight is a kind of constupration. 

Bp. Halt, Serm. Works, ii. 313. 

To Consijvsi'st.# n. 11. [can and subrisl.} fTo exjst 

together. 

• There are some who hold twy comuhsirtfag wills, an active 

and an elective, the latter continually directing the former; 
how truly I shall not examine. ■ 

Search’s Freewill, Foreknowledge, tj-c. p. $4. 

CON SUBSTANTIAL, ajj. [ consubstaniialis , Lat.] 

1. Having the same essence or subsistence. 

'A e Lord our God is but one God: ill which indivisible 
unity, notwithstanding we adore the Father, as being Altogether 
of himself, we, glorify that comuhslanlial'ucsrd which is the Son; 
we bless and magnilv that co-essential Spirit, eternally proceed¬ 
ing from both, wliiclins the Iloly Ghost. Hooker. 

2. Being of the same kind or nature. 

It continueth a body cousuhstaiitiat with our bodies; a body 
of the same, both nature anil measure, which it had on earth. 

■ Hooker. 

In their conceits the human nature of Christ was not con, 
substantial to ours, hut of another kind. Bccrewood. 

Consuusta'ntiaust.# it. s. [from consubstanlial .] 

He who believes in consu bstant Ait ion. 

The sect of the Lutheran eoiqubstantiabst* and of the Roman 
tr.insubstaiuialists, who affirm that the body of our Lord is 
here upon earth at once present in mans places. 

Barrow, Serm. ii. S.31. 
Co ns unsTANTi A'j.iTY.'f" n.s. [old Fr. camubstant.iulite.] 

1. Existence of more than one, in the same substance. 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his eo-etorrufy 
• and consabstantiuldy with the Father, when he came down from 
heaven. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Can the answerer himself unriddle the secrets of the incarna¬ 
tion, fathom the undivided Trinity, or the eunsubslanliatily of 
the Eternal Sou, with all his readings and examinations? 

JJryden, Ucf. of the 1 ). of York's Taper. 

2. Partitipation of the same nature. • 

To Consu usta'nti atv..*^ v. a. [from con and substan¬ 
tia, Lat.] To unite in one common substance or 
» nature. 

That so by “ putting his fmger^into the print of the nails, 
and thrusting his hand into his siile," ho [St. Thomas] might 
almost consubslautiale and unite himself unto his Saviour, and 
at once be assured of the trutli and partake of the profit of the 
Resurrection. Hammond's Works, iv. £84. 

To Consuiista'n ri ate.# v. n. To profess consub- 
stantiatiim. , 

The consubslantiating church and priest -. 

Refuse communion to the Ctthinist. * •• 

• Drydcn, Hind and Pspttker. 

Co n g unsT a'n ti a t e. # adj. [from die verb.] United. 
We must love her, [the wile,] that is thus consvbstanUsste with 
us. Fcttham, Sem. on Kt.Luke, xiv. ao . 

Consubstantia'won.T n. s‘. Lfroin cornubstantiatc.} 

The union of the body of our blessed Saviour with 

• the sacramental element, according to the Lu¬ 
therans. 

The Lqthcran hold* contubsfanlialion. 

Milton, of True Religion, 
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In the point of consubstantiation, toward the latter end of his 
life, he changed his mind. ; AUerbury. 

CO'NSU L. n. s. [consul, consulendo, Latin.} * 

1. The chief magistrate in the Roman repnblick. 

Or never he so nolle as a consul, " 

Nor yoke with him for tribute. Shakspeare, Coriolanus. 

Consult' -J-ate pow’r hi calms were made; 

When the^ s ^ 01l |inc, one sSle dictator sway’d. Drydcn. 

2. On officer commissioned in foreign parts to judge 
between the merchants of his nation, and protect 
their commerce. 

Co'nsu&ar. adj. [consulat is, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the consul. 

, The consular power had only the ornaments, without the 
force of the royal authority. Spectator, No. 287. 

2 . Consular Man. Ope who had been consul. 

Rose, not the consular meij, and left their places, 

So soon as thou sat’st down r 1 B. Jonson, Catiline. 

Consulate. n.,s. consulatns, Latin.] The office of 
consul. 

IBs name antkmnsu/atc were effaced out of all publick re¬ 
gisters and inscriptions. Addison on Italy. 

Co'nsulship.'I' n. s. [fi«orq consul.] • The office of 
consul. , 

, t The patricians should do very ill, 

To let the consulship be so defil’d. B. Jonson, Catiline. 

The noblest Itomars, when they stood for that which was a 
kind of regal honour, tl xi* consulship, were wont in a submissive 
manner, to go about, and lieg that highest dignity of the mean¬ 
est plebeians, naming them man by man; which in their 
tongue, was railed petilio consulatns. Milton, Eicon, ch. xi. 

The lovely boy, with his auspicious face. 

Shall Pollin'; consulship and triumph grace. Drydcn. 

To CONSULT, v. 11. [consulto, Lat.] To take 
counsel together; to deliberate in common : it has 
with before the person admitted to consultation. 
Every man, 

Alter the hideous storm tha* follow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d; and not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempest, 

Dashing the garment of this peace, ahoded 
The sudden breach on’t. Shakspearc, Tien. VIII. 

A senate house, wherein three hundred and twenty men sat 
' consulting always for the people. 1 Mac. viii. iy. 

Consult not with the slothful for any work. Ecc/us. xxxi ii. 
He sent for his bosom friends, with whom he most confi¬ 
dently consulted, and shewed the paper to them, the contents 
whereof he could not conceive. Clarendon. 

To Consult.*!' v. a. 

1. To ask advice of : as, he consulted, his friends ; to 
consult an author. 

Consult your reason, and you soon shall find 
’Twas you were jealous, not your wife unkind. Pope. 

2. To regard ; to act with view or .respect to. < 

We are, in‘the first Ji’nce, to consult the necessities of life, 
rather than matters of ornament nud delight. U Estrange. 

TTie senate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with so great a soul consults its safety. 

And guards our lives, while he neglects his own Addison. 

3. To plan; to contrive. 

Thou hast consulted shame to thy house, by cutting off many 
people. „ Hub. ii. 10. 

Many thiegs \tcre there consulted for the future, yet nothing 
was positively resolved, , Clarendon. 

Co'nsult. 11. s. [from the verb. It is variously ac¬ 

cented.] 

1. The act of consulting. 

Yourself in person head one chosen half, 

And march t’ oppress the faction in consult 

With dying Dorax Drydcn, D. Sebn~t. 

2. The effect of consulting; determination. 

He said, and rose the first; the council broke; 

And all their grave consults dissolv'd iu smoke. Drydcn, Fab. 

14 
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3. A council; a nurjtber of persons assembled in deli¬ 
beration. f 

Divers meetings and canlultsoi our whole number, to con¬ 
sider of the former labours. Bacon. 

, A consult of coquets below 

Was call’d, to rig hint out a beau. Swift. 

Consultation, n. s', [front consult.'] 

1. The act qf consulting; secret deliberation. 

The chief priests held a consultation ,,}vith the elders and 
scribes. , St.Mark, xv. x. 

2. A number of persons consulted together; a 

council. ' 

A consultation was called, wherein he advised a salivation. 

t H'iscman of Abscesses. 

3. [In law.] Cunsidlatio is a writ, whereby a cause, 
being formerly removed by prohibition from the 
ecclesiastical court, or court Christian, to the king’s 
court, is returned thither again : for the judges of 
the king’s court, if, upon comparing the libel with 
the suggestion of the party, they do find the sug¬ 
gestion false, or not proved, and therefore the cause 
to be wrongfully called from the court Christian; 

, then, upon this consultation or deliberation, decree 
is to be returned again. Covocl. 

Consultative.# adj. [from consultation.] Having 
the privilege of consulting. 

None of them elect or choose the emperour, but only those 
six princes .who have a consultative, deliberative, and-determi¬ 
native power in his election. 

Bp. Bran hall against Hnlbrs, p. 2 7. 

Consu'lteh.*!' n ’ s - [°hl Fr. con suit no .] One that 
consults or asks council or intelligence. 

There shall not be found among you a charmer, or a con- 
suiter with familiar spirits, or a wizard. Dent, xviii. 11. 

I11 this action they which first consulted with Apollo were 
to blame, (for Apollo was the devil,) hut they, which by in¬ 
dustry would have found it if they could, wore not guilty of 
the first consolers' fault. Hales, Rem. p. 288. 

Consumable, adj. [from consume.] Susceptible of 
destruction; possible to be wqsted, spent, or de¬ 
stroyed. 

Asbestos docs truly agree in this common quality ascribed 
unto both, of bcin£ incombustible, and not consumable by fire; 
but it doth contract so much fuliginous matter, from the earthy 
parts of the oil, though it was tried with some of the purest oil 
that in a very few days it did chook and extinguish the flame. 

II 'Mins, Mathem. Magick. 
Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is greater 
or less, our importation or exportation of consumable commo¬ 
dities. Locke. 

To CONSUME, p. a. [consumo, Latin.] To waste; 
to spend; t n destroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together. 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury, Shakspearc. 

Thou shalt carry much seed out into the field, and slialt 
gather but little in; for the locusts shall consume it. 

Veut. xxviii. 

.Thus in soft anguish she consumes the day, 

Nor quits her deep retirement. Thomson, Spring. 

To ConsuMe.'!* v. n. To waste away ; to be ex¬ 
hausted. 

These violent delights have violent ends. 

And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 

Which, as they meet, consume, Shakspeare, Bom. and Jut. 

Therefore let benedick, like cover’d fire, 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly. Shakspeare, Much ado. 

' They,shall consume ; into smoke shall they consume away. 

Psalm xxxvii. 20. 

He was threatened by Apollo in a dream, that he should 
consume as barcTb a certain brazen r*;Xir«, which was conse¬ 
crated unto him iu his temple by Hippocrates. 

Fotherby, Atheom. p. *39. 
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Consu'meh.'J- «. a. [from consume."] One that spends, 
wastes, or destroys any thing. 

Time — is a consumer and detourer of all things. 

Shelton, Tr.ofl). Quit. ii. I. 
Money may be jonsidered as in the hands of theVcrasuwc/-, 
or of tltc merchant \y ho buys the ’cdkrmfodity, when made to 
export. », • Locke. 

To CONSU'MMATE. v. a. [emsommer , Fr. con- 
summare , Lat.] *To complete; to perfefct: to finish; 
to end. Ancl6ntly accented on the first syllable. 

Yourself, myself, and other lords “will pass 
To consummate this business happily. Shakipcarc, K. John. 
There shall wo consummate our spousal rights. Shaksjicarc. 
The person was cunning enough to begin the dm it in the 
weaker, and the weaker suilkicnl to consummate the fraud in 
the stronger. .. liroum, Vat*. F.re. 

He hud a mind to consummate the happiness of the day. Patter. 

Consummate, adj. [front the verb.] Complete; 
perfect; finished; omnibus numcris absolutus. 

I do but stay till your marriage be consummate. Shakjpcarr. 
Earth, in her rich attire * * 

Consummate, lovely smil’d. • Milton, P. L. 

Gratian, among his maxims for raising a man to the most. 
consummate greatness, advises to [Airform extraordiifary actions, 
and to secure a good historian. Addison, Freeholder. 

If a man of perfect and consummate virtue/alls into a mis¬ 
fortune, it raises our pity, but not our tcrroui*. Addison, Sped. 

Consu'mmatej.y.* . adr. [from consummate .] Per¬ 
fectly ; completely. 

Under the conduct of Felix Ragusinus, a Dalmatian consum- 
iiinbTy learned in the Greek, Chaldoick, and AraMck languages. 

Wart on. Hist. Eng. Pod. ii 418. 

Consummation, n. !. [from consummate.'] 

1. Completion ; perfection; end. 

That just and regular process, which it must lie supposed to 
take from its original to its consummation. Addison, Sped. 

2. The end of the present system of things; the end 
of the world. 

From the first beginning of the world unto the last con¬ 
summation thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be otherwise. 1 

Hooker, ii. tj 4. 

3. Death; end of life. 

Ghost, unlaid, foiitoar thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet consummation have, 

And renowned be thy grave! " Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Consumption, n. s. [consumptio, Latin.] 

1. The act of consuming; waste; destruction. 

In commodities the value rises as its quantity is less mid 
vent greater, which depends upon it» being preferred in its con¬ 
sumption. Locke. 

2 . The state of wasting or perishing. 

Etna and Vesuvius have sent forth flames for this two or 
three thousand years, yet the mountains themselves have not 
suffered any considerable diminution or consumption; but arc at 
this day the highest mountains in those countries. IVoodu’gnl. 

3. [In physick.] A waste of muscular flesh. It is 

frequently attended with a heclick fever, and is di¬ 
vided by physicians into several kinds, according to 
the variety of its causes. Quincy. 

Consumptions sow 

In hollow bones of man. Shakspeare, Tim. 

The stoppage of women’s courses, if not looked to, sets 
them into n consumption, dropsy, or other disease. Harvey. 

The essential and distinguishing character of a confirmed 
consumption, is a wasting of the body by reason of an ulcerated 
state of the lungs, attended with a cough, a discharge of |>Oru- 
lent matter, mid a hectick fever. Bbckmore. 

Consumptive.']’' adj. [from consume.] * 

1. Destructive; wasting; exhausting; having’the qua¬ 
lity of consuming. • 

Books, which serve to un.v other purpose, are— consumptive 
of our time and health to no purpose. 

, lip. Taylor, Duct. Dub. Pref. 
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A long consumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than disable France,* Addison on the War. 

2. Dishnsed with a consumption. 

Nothing taints sound lungs sooner than inspiring the breath 
of consumptive lungs* / Harvey on Consuntp. 

The lean, consumptive wenejk with coughs decayed. 

Is call’d a preitv, tight, and slander maid. Dryden. 

By an exact regimen a consumptive person n^ 1 * hold out for 
years. Arbuthnot an Diet. 

Consu'mptivei.v.# adv. [from consumptive.] In a 
way tending to consumption. 

A puny consumptively disposed mother. Brddoet. 

Consit'mptjveness. it. s. [from consumptive.]* A teni 
dcncy to a consumption. 

Consu'tile. adj. {consuli]is, Lat.] That is sewed or 
stitched together. Did. 

To CONTA'B IJL ATE.-f~ * n. a. [contabtfo, Lat. 
This wold i- given by Y)r. Johnson, without any 
authority or reference; but it is an old word, and 
us used by the quaint anTiotator on Don Quixote, 
1654.] To floor with boards. • 

Bedcords and hoards are the best flesh-firmers, consolidating 
and contabutalwg lus body of errantry into a gum or moving 
muinmia. * Dayton, Notes on D. QuU. iii. 2. 

CoN’f aijula'tion. n. s. [contabuUttio, Latin.] A join-, 
ing of boards together; a boarding a floor* 
CONTACT. 11. s. m [confac/us, t Imt.] Touch; close 
union; junctureone body to another. 

The Platonists hold, Unit the spirit of the lover doth pass 
into the spirits of the person loved, which eauseth the desire 
of return into the body; whereupon followcth that appetite of 
coutad and conjunction. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

When the light fell so obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to he all reflected, it seemed in that 
place of contact to lie wholly transmitted. Newton, Opt. 

I The air, by its immediate ronlad, nyiy coagulate the blood 

which flows ulong the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Did. 

CoNTA'crtON.'f- u.s. [confactus, Lat.] The act of 
touching; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it maybe at some distance, and destructive 
without corporal renladwn, there is no high improbability. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

It is a rule in philosophy, that every natural agent works by 
a conladvm, w hether bodily or virtual. B/>, Hall, Rem. p. 90. 

’CONTA'GION.'f* v. s. [Fr. contagion, Lat. con- 
/agio, from con with, and langere, to touch.] 

1. The emission from body to body, by which diseases 
are communicated. 

If uc jwo be one. and thou play false, t 

1 do digest the poison of thy flesh. 

Being .trumpeted by thy contagion. Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 

I* infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many- times by the body 
* passive: but yet is, ly the strength and good disposition thereof, 
repulsed. * ’ Bacon. 

7. Infection ; propagation of mischief, or disease. 

Nor will the goodness of intention excuse the scandal and 
contagion of example. A 'ing Charles. 

Down fell they, 

And the dire hiss renew’d, and the dire form 
Gatch’d by contagion. Mifitm, P. L. 

3. l’cstilcncc; venomous emanation*.. 

Will he steal out of his whMesomc bed, 

To dare tjie v ile contagion of the night? Shakspeare, Jill. Cats. 

CoN’fA*tiiot. T s.'f- adj. [old Fr. con/agicu.r.] Infectious; 
caught by approach; poisonous; pestilential. 

Tljp jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night. 

From their misty jaws 

Breathe foul, contagious darkness in the air, 

Shakspcoic, Hen. PI. 
We sickpn soon frorA her contagious care, 
r Grieve for her sorrows, groan for her despair. P> 'or 
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CoNTAGioui.KESs.-f' it. s. [from contagious.'] The 
quality of being contagious; infection. ( Hulart. 
An excellent preservative: against the contagiousness of sin. 

It'. Mvuntagu, Dev. A’u. (*648.) p.177. 
To CONTAIN, ir. a. [continco, 'Lat.] 

1. To hold a£ a vessel, f » 

Thereof (tny other things which Jesus'did, the which, if 
'ihrv shou n * oe written every otic, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not centum the books that should lie written. 


, Si. John, xxi. ay. 

Gently instructed I shall hence depart, 

Greatly in pence of thought, and have my fill 

Of knowledge what this vessel can ronlaiiu Milton, P. h. 

What thy stores contain bring forth, and, pour 
Abundance. MU'on, l 1 . L. 

*. To comprehend; to comprise. 

What seem’d fair in all the world, seem’d now 
.Mean, or in her siimmM up, in her contain’d. MiHon, P. /,. 
The oifrth, 

Though in comparison of heav’11 so small 

Nor glist’ring, nif-.y of solid good contain 

More plenty, than the sun that barren shines. Milton, P. 1 ,. 

3. To comprise^ as a writing. 

Wherefore also it is contained in the scripture. 1 Pel. ii. 0. 

4. To restrain; to withheld ,* to keep within bounds. 

All men should be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenser on Ireland. 

Their king’s person contains the unruly people from evil oc¬ 
casions. „ ' Had. 

1 tv 11 yon, sir,.. 

If you should smile, he grows impatieftt.- 

— fear not, rny lord, we can contain oursehes. Shakxpcarc. 
To Conta'in.-|- v. n. To live in continence. 

If they cannot contain, lit them marry. 1 Cor. vii. 9. 

I felt the ardour of inv passion increase, ’till I could no 
longer contain. Aihuthnot and Pope. 

Containable, adj. [from contain.'] Possible to be 
contained. 

The air containable within the cavity of the eolipile, 
amounted to eleven grains, n Pot,/,- 

To CONTA'MINATE. v. \_contamino, Lot.] To 
defile; to pollute; to corrupt by base mixture. 

Shall wc now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 

, SliaXspru-c, .InI. ('as. 

A base pander holds the chamber-door. 

Whilst by a slave, no gentler than a dog. 

His fairest daughter is contaminated. Shaksprare, lien. /’. 

Do it r.ot with poison; strangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed she hath contaminated. Shalspcurr, Othello. 

I quickly shed 

Nome of his bastard-blood ; and, in disgrace, 

Bespoke him thus : contaminated, base, 

Anil misbegotten blood I spill of thine. Shakspeare, Urn. VI. 

Though it be necessitated, by its relation to flesh, to a ter- 
reetrial converse; yet ’tis like the sun, without contaminating 
its beams. _ < Glaiivitte, Apol. 

He that licvwith anoPicr man’s wife, propagates children in 
another’s family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ay life, Paragon. 

Conta'mjnatk.# adj. [from tlie verb.] Corrupt by 
base mixture; polluted. 

How dearly would it touch t>hec to the quick, 

Should’st thou but hear I were licentious; ' 

And that this bigly, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lftst should be contaminate ? Shakspeare, Com. o/Eir. 

The sons of idiots, of ignoble birth, 

Contaminate , and viler tliau the earth. , \ 

Sandyt, Paraph, of Job, p. 45 - 
William Rufus was contaminate as well with his own, as -his 
father's sacrilege. t 

Spclman, Hist, of Sacrilege, add. by Stephens, § viii. 
Contamination.-^ n. s. [from contaminate,'] Pol¬ 
lution; defilement. 

What was he that aceuied marriage of unbolinrrs out of 
iaucti cstote; «f cnclcamicss out of amnia vtuuda mnnditj of 


contamination with earns ,1 concupiscence ? Was it not his own 
pope Iimocentius ? JBp. Hall, lion, of the Marr. Clergy, p. 14. I 

Co'nteck.# n.s. [our 6ld word for contest. Mr. 

Tyrwliitt says it is of Saxon origin; but it is more 
, probably of French, and adopted from attaquer.] 
Quarrel; contention.. Obsolete. 

Let nouo‘niislike of that may not be monded: 

So router!.- sopue by concord mought be yjided. 

Speijfpr, Shep. Cal. May. 
ContkVtion.# w. s. [Lat. contego, contec/urn."] A 
covering. 

Fig-leaves by sundry authors are described to have some ap¬ 
pearance unto genitals, and so were aptly formed for sucli 
eontcelion. of those parts. Sir T. Brown, Misc. Tracts, p. ij. 

Conte'mebated. adj. [conlcincratiis, Lat.] Violated; 

polluted. Did. 

To CONTF/MN. v.a. [contemno, Lat.] To despise; 
to scorn; to slight; to disregard; to neglect; to 
defy. 

Yet better thus, anjl known to be contemned, 

That still contemned and flattered. Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Eve, thy contempt of life and pleasure scums 
To argue in thee something more sublime 
And excellent tltu.11 what thy mind contemns. Milton, P. L. 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian sceptre sway’d; 

One who contemn'd divine and human laws. 

Then strife ensu’d. Drydcn, Virg. JEntid. 

CoNTK / MNER.'j~ ii. s. [old IT. coiitrmiicur.~] One that 
contemns; adespiscr; ascorner. „ 

" A terrible example to all contemners anil deriders of religion 
mid godlynesse. iVootton’s Chi. Man. (r;76,) k. iij. 

Commonly they comcliomc common contemners of marriage, 
anil ready persuaders of all others to the same. , 

Asrha in’s Schoolmaster. 
Thai contemner of the world must still know, he hath not yet 
taken out the Baptist’s copy, not made such use of the doctrine 
of the rod, as is expected from him. 

Hammond’s Works, ir. 49*. 
St.lliivom,—a great clerk,anil singular routemner of secular 
superfluities.,. Hales, Serin, at the close of his Rem. p. jr. 

He counsels him to persecute innovators of worship, not only 
as contemners of the gods, bat disturbers of tile state. South. 

To CONTEMPER.f v.a. [coutetiipero, Lat.] TV» 
moderate; to reduce to a lower degree by mixing 
something of opposite qualities. 

The leaves qualify and coutcm-per the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moisture. Hay on the Creation. 

The antidotes with which philosophy has medicated the cup 
of life, though they cannot give jt salubrity and sweetness, 
have at least allayed its bitterness, and contcmpcred its malig¬ 
nity. Johnson, Rambler, No. 150. 

Oom e'mpekament, n. s. [from contenipcro, Latin.] 
The degree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contemperament of the warmth of 
our bodies to that of the hottest part of the atmosphere. 

1 Durham. 

To Conte'mperate. v. a. [from contmpcr.'] To di¬ 
minish any quality by something contrary; to 
moderate; to temper. 

‘The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moisten and con¬ 
tempt-rate die air, but refresh and humectate the earth. Broun. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, and 
eontemperating the humours. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Contempeua'tiON. n. s. [from conlemperatv .] 

1- The act of diminishing any quality by admixture of 
the contrary; the act of moderating or tempering. 
The use of air, without which there is no continuation in 
• life, is not nutrition, but the oontemperaiion of fervour in the 
heart. r Brown, Fulg. Err. 

a. Proportionate mixture; proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in the eo.i- 
trmperations of their natural humours, ihan there is in their 
plwiltasics. little, Orig. nf Mankind. 
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To CONTEMPLATE, v. a] [contemplor, Latin. 
This seems to have been once accented on, the first 
syllable.] To consider ’fcith continued attention; 
to study; to meditate. , 

There is not tiTnch difficulty in .cmifijing the mind to cot- 
template what wc have a great desire to know. Walts. 

To Conte'm plate. u. n. To mutfe; to? think studi¬ 
ously with logg attention. • » 

So many houM must I take my rest; 

80 many hours must 1 contemplate* Shaksneare, Hen. VI. 

Sapor had an heaven of glass, which he trod upon, contem- 
2tlating over the same as if he had been Jupiter. Penchant. 

How can I consider what belongs to myself, when 1 have 
been so long contemplating oji you. Dryilctt, Jan. Preface. 

Contemplation, n. s. [from contemplate .] 

1. Mcdiuition ; studious thought on any subject; con¬ 
tinued attention. , 

How now, what serious contemplation are you in ? 

Stiakspcarc. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, whijh is brought into the* 
mind, for some time actually in view.* Lochc. 

2. Holy meditation; a holy jtxcrcise of the soul, em¬ 
ployed in attention to sacred things. 

I have breathed a secret vow, * * 

To live in prayer and contemplation, ’ 

Only attended by Nerissa here. Shakspearr, Atercli. of Venice. 

3. The faculty of study; opposed to the power of 
action. 

Thgre are two functions, contemplation and practice, accord¬ 
ing to that general division of objects; some ol which entertain 
our speculation, others employ our actions. South. 

Conte'mflative. adj. [from contemplate.'] 

1. GiVcn to thought or study; studious; thoughtful. 

Fixt anil contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over nature’s books. Denham. 

2 . Employed in study ; dedicated to study. 

I am no courtier, nor versed in state allairs: my life hath 
rather been contemplative tiian active. Jtaron. 

Contemplative men may be without the picture of discover-! 
inglho secrets of state, and men of action are commonly with¬ 
out the pleasure of tracing the secrets of divine art. 

» Greta's Cosmo/. 

3. Having the power of thought or meditation. 

So many kinds of creatures might by to exercise the eon - 
l.mptatiir faculty of man. Hay on the Creation. 

Co N te'm PL AT 1 v ELY. adv. [liom contemplative.'] 
Thoughtfully; attentively; with deep attention. 

I luloct. 

Conte'mplatou. tt.s. [Latin.] One employed in 
study ; an enquirer after knowledge; a student. 

In the Persian tongue the* word magus imports as much as a 
rontcmplutor of divine anil heavenly science. 

‘ Ralegh, {list, of It,e World 

The Platomck conlcmp/ators reject both these descriptions, 
founded upon parts ami colours. Ilrown, V'utg.'Fi r. 

Covri-'niroH ariness.# n. .v. [from contemporary.] 
Existence at the same point of time. 

The series of the matter, the epoch of the times, and regular 
succession and contemporariness of princes. • 

Howell, Instruct, for Ear. Trap. p. 39. 

CONTEMPORARY, adj. [contcmporain, French. 
See Cotemporary.] 

1. Living in the same age; coctaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. 

JJryden, Dafrcinoy. 

2. Born at the same time. 

A grove born with himself he sees, _ » 

And loves bis old contemporary trees. . * Cowley. 

3. Existing at the same point ot times , 

It is impossible to make the ideas of yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be the same; or bring uges past and future to¬ 
gether^ and make them contemporary. Locke. » 
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Conti/mpop.ary. n. ?. One who lives at the same 
timp with another. •’ 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d; 

Nor are your foil’d contrinporatics griev’d. Drydetr. 

As he has been ftAourablc to me, lie will hear of his kind¬ 
ness front my contemporaries for we are fallen into an age 
illiterate, een.kirioui, and detracting. Drydcn, Jttv. Prof. 

Hie active part ol mankind, as they do me t for the gftod 
ol their coti/nnpnrarirs, very descried!} gain the greatest share 
m their applauses. Addison, Freeholder. 

7 6i C onte'.mpokisk. r. a. [ton ruul leinjms, Lnt.] To* 
make contemporary; to place in the same age. 

J he iiuiillcreiuy of their existences contemporised into our 
actions, admits n farther consideration. Hroum, Vulg. Err. 

CONTEMPT.-J- n. s. [contempt, old Fr. contempt Its, 
Lnt.] 

1. T he act of despising othfirs; slight regarjl; scorn. 

It was ifiitlu-r in contempt nor pride that I did not how. 

Esther, xiii. 11. 

■ The shame of bt ine ’jiiserable, . 

v Exposes men to scorn anil base contempt. 

Even from their nearest friends. • Denham. 

There is no action in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of wjiicli human mature is more impatient than of 
contempt; it being ail undervaluing of a man, upon a belief 
of his utter uselessness and inability, and a spiteful endeavour 
to engage the rest of tlu* world in the same slight,esteem 06 
him. South. 

His frii ml smil’d si;ornlul, and sptlAprowl < attempt. 

Rejects as idle wlintjiih fellow dreamt. Drydcn, Fab. 

Nothing, says Longinus, can be great. 

Tin* contempt of which is great. Addison 

2. The stale of being despised ; vileness. 

The place was like to come unto contempt. t Mac. iii. iii. 

3. Offence in law of various kinds. 

Misprisions which arc merely positive, arc generally denomi¬ 
nated contempts. lltaekstone. 

CoMi:'.Mi’nm.i..-{- adj. [old Vr. contemptible.] 

1. Worthy of contempt; dr.-crying scorn. 

No man truly knows .himself, but lie growrth daily more 
rontcniptikl, in Ins own eyes. Taylor, Guide to Devotion. 

From no one vie- exi nipt. 

And most contemptible [0 shun contempt. Pope, F.piit. 

2. Despised; scorned; neglected. , 

Tin re is not o rorlem/Uible a plant or animal that does not 

confound the >uo»t enlarged understanding. LorAc. 

3. Scornful; apt to despise; contemptuous. This is 
no proper use. 

If she should make tender of her love, ’tis very possible he’H 
scorn it; for the man hath a lonkmptiblc spirit. Shalspeatc. 

Conte'mimtblf.ness.'J* m. x. [from cautrmpltblc.] The 
of being contemptible; the Mate of being 
despised; meanness; vileness; baseness; cheap¬ 
ness. • 

Having by our present miseries learned si/ninth of .he cn, i- 
ft mphbtvnvsH of it, 11 h^ world.| iiommoutCit Worfa, t '■ 49 «* 

Who, be a steddy practice ol virtue, comes to discern the 
conlcmptitt/encis of baits wherewith ho allures u>. 

Decay of Piety. 

Conte'-ui'Tiuly. ailv. [from contemptible.] Meanly; 
in a jinmnef deserving eon tempt. 

At their fir-t coming, "they arc generail \yv 111ertained by 
Pleasure and Dallimne, nnd*have nil the content that possible 
may be given, so toujj as their money lastshut when their 
miAii* fail, ihtj are contemptibly thrust out at a back door 
headlong, and there left to bhanic. Reproach, Despair. 

Burton , Anat.if Aid. p. 117. 

Km»w’-t thou not* 

Their language, 11ml their way.? They also know, 

# And reason not conUmptMy. Milton, P. L. 

If lie. be serious, it will utfccl him with dotestation and hor- 
rour to see a serious thing so contemptih/y treated. 

a * Scott, Christian Life, ii. iii. 
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Contf/mptuouh. adj. [from rontempi.] Scornful; 
apt to despise; using words or actions of contempt; 
insolent. f 

To neglect God all our lives, and know that we neglect 
him: to offend God t voluntardy, and ,k now that we offend 
him, casting our hopes on tlw peace which wp trust to make 
at parting, is no other than a rebellious presumption, and oven 
iucon/emptuous laughing to seorp and deriding of God, his laws 
atid precepts. ' Ralegh, Hut. of the World. 

Sonic much averse I found, and wondrous harsh, 

Conte nip, tuons, proud, set on revenge and sjiite. Milton, S. A. 

Rome, the proudest part of the neatheu world, entertained 
the moig contemptuous opinion of the Jews. Attcrbury. 

Conte'mitCously. adv. [from contemptuous.'] With 
, 8 Com; with despite; scornfully; despittjfully. 

I throw my name against the bruising stone. 

Trampling contemptuously on thy diadem. Shakspcare. 

The apostles and most eihinent Christians were poor, and 
used contemptuously. ' Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be (routed imi- 
temptuovsli/ in age,; and the {laser his enemies, the more in¬ 
tolerable the nffront. 1 ? Estrange. 

A wise man would not speak contemptuously of a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tdhtson. 

Conte'mptuousness. n. [from contemptuous.] Dis¬ 
position to contempt; insolence. Did. 

To CONTE'ND. v. n. [contendo, Lat.] 

i. To strive; to struggle in opposition. 

Hector’s forehead xfiit forth blood 
At Grecian swords contending. *. Shakspcare, Coriol. 

I lis wonders and his praises do contend 
Which shotdd be thine or his. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they live or die. Sltakspcare, Macbeth. 

Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle; for I will not give thee of their land. Dent. ii. 9. 
1. To vie; to net in emulation. 

You sit above, and. see vain men below 
Contend for what yon only can bestow. Dryden. 

3. It has for before the g.ound or cause of conten¬ 
tion. 

The question which our author would contend for, if he did 
not forget it, is what persons have a right to be obeyed. 

Locke. 

4 . Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It has with before the opponent. 

This tattle fares like to the morning’s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
If we consider him as our maker, we cannot cos 'end with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes against. 

In ambitious strength l did 

Contend against thy valour. , S/tal.speure, Coriol. 

To Contk'nd. v. a. To dispute any thing; to con¬ 
test. 

Their airy limbs in sports they exercise, 

And on the green contend the wrestler’s prize. Drydcn, JF.n. 

A time of war at length will come. 

When Curthage shull contend the world with Rome. Dryden. 
Thus low we lie. 

Shut from this day and that contended sky. Dryden. 

Conte'noenY. n. s. [from •contend.] Antagonist; 
opponent; champion; combatant. Not used. 

In till notable changes and revolutions the contendents kavc 
been still made a prey to the third party. I'Estrange. 

Contender, n. s. [from contend.] Combatant; 
champion. 

.Ms*- contenders for it, look upon it as undeniable. Locke^ 

lutiondisputes often arise in good earnest, where the two 
What do really believe the different propositions which 
tancti cs}Tt. Watts oh,the Mind, 
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CONTE'NT.'f* adj. fcontent, Fr. content us, Lat.] 

1. Satisfied so as uot to repine; easy, though not 

highly pleased. g 

Born to the spacious empire of the Nine, 

One wow’d have thought she sbou’d have been content, 

‘ To manage w ell thdl m'ghty government. Dryden. 

Who is content, is happy., Locke. 

A man is 'perfectly content with the state he is in, when he 
is perfectly without any uneasiness. Locke. 

Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 

Content with science in the vale ol‘peace. Pope, Epist. 

2. Satisfied so as not to oppose. 

Submit you to the people’s voices, 

Allow their officers, and be content 

To suffer lawful censure. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

To Contk'nt. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To satisfy so as to stop complaint; not to offend ; 
to appease without plenary happiness or complete 
gratification. 

Coated/ thyself with this much, and let this satisfy thee, that 
I love t'loc. / Sidney. 

Great minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, 
when they could destroy. Ti/lotson. 

Do not ‘content yourselves with obscure and confused ideas, 
where dearer are to be attained. \ Watts, Logick. 

l. To please;,, to gratify. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eve? Shakspeare. 

It doth much content me 

To hear him so inclin’d. Shahspeare, Handel. 

If a man so temper his actions, ns in some one of them he 
doth content every faction, the inusick of praise will be fuller. 

„ Bacon. 

Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and contenting with 
a suitable gain. Cnrciu, Cornwall. 

Conte'nt.'J' 11. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happiness; such satisfaction as, though 
it does not fill tip desire, appeases complaint. 

NotightN had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without cadent. Shakspcare, Mach. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d; 

This every lit* le accident destroy’d. Dryden. 

A wise content his even soul secur’d; 

By want not shaken, nor by wealth allur’d. Smith on Philips. 

2. Acquiescence; satisfaction in a thing unexamined. 

- Others lor language all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for dress: 

Their praise is still—the stile is excellent; 

The sense they humbly take upon content. Pope, Epist. 

3. [From emtentus, contained.] That which is con¬ 
tained, or included in any thing. 

Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 

■ Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. Shakspeare. 
Scarcely any thing can be determined of the particular con¬ 
tents of any single muss of ore by mere inspection. Woodward. 

Experiments lire made on the blood of healthy animals: in 
a \30ak habit, scrum might afford other contents. Arbuthnot. 

]. The power of containing; extent; capacity. 

This island had then fifteen hundred strong ships, of great 
content. Bacon. 

It were good to know this geometrical content, figure, and 
situation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Grounds Mills tf Mortality. 

5. That which is comprised in a writing. In this 
sense the plural only is in use. 

I have a letter from her 

Of such contents, as you will wonder at. Shakspcare. 

I shall prove these writings not counterfeits, but _authen- 
tick, and the contents true, and Worthy of a divine original. 

Grtwe Cosmo/. 

The contents of both books come before those of the first 
book, in the thread of die story. Addison, Sped. 

6 . A parliamentary expression for those who arc in 
favour of the subject proposed. 
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Supposing the number of contents and not contents strictly i 
equal in numbers and consaqtlencc, the possession, to avoid 
disturbance, ought to carry it. . 

Burke, Sp. on the Act of Uniformity. 
Content a'tjon..m. s. [from content.] Satisfaction^ 
content. Out of use. * » ■ 

1 seek no better warrant thau'uf owty consrjence, nor no 
greater pleasure than mine, own contrutation. .Sidney. 

Fourteen years,.space, during the minority of Oordianus, the 
government was with great applause and coulentation in the 
hands of Misitheun, a pedant. • Baron. 

The shield was not long after incrusted with a new rust, 
aad is the same a cut of winch hath been engraved and ex¬ 
hibited, to the great cantcntation of the learned. 

t Arhnthnot and Pope. 

Contested, participial adj. [from content.'] Satis- 
fied; at quiet; not repining; not demanding more; 
easy, though not pfenarily happy. § 

Barbarossu, in hope by sufferance to obtain another king¬ 
dom, seemed contented with the answer. Knot lea. Hut. 

Dream not of other worlds, * ' 

Contented that thus far has been reveal'd, 

Not of earth only, but of highest heav’n. Milton, P. L. 

If he van desefy • 

Some nobler foe approach, to hini he calk. 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. , Denham* 

To distant lands Vertumnns never roves, • 

I .ike you, contented with his native groves. Pope. 

Contk'ntedi.y.# adv. [from contented.] In a quiet, 
easy, or satisfied maimer. 

\Vc%ec no nation post with more haste, or crow d in more 
numbers, to Lotteries than our English. No people is more 
contentedly cozened with hope of game in that kiinle, no whit 
disheartened by the disproportion of Blanks to adventure for 
the Prize. Standard of Equality, j ’,2. 

There was no areal cause of fear, hut that from thence for¬ 
ward be should live merrily and conte nted/y with him. 

Shelton, Tr. of I). (pq.v. iv. y. 

Must I ask nuothu’s humour, whether I sliaU.$leep soundly, 
or eat contentedly d U'hithjt l\ Mann, of the Erg. p. 312. 

Truly, Mrs. Abigail, I must needs say, I served my master ^ 
contentedly, while he was living. Atldisonf Drummer , i. 1. 

Whether a gentleman, who hath seen a little of the world 
and observed how men live elsewhere, etui contentedly sit down 
In .1 cold, damp, sordid habitation, in the midst of a Weak 
country, inhabited by thieves and beggars? 

* Bp. Ileahe/ey, Qua at, § 411. 

CoNTE'NTKDNESS.“f* >t. s. [from contented.] State of 
satisfaction in any lot. 

An humble . cntenlcdnaa with bis good pleasure in all things; 
looking upon Clod with the same face, whether lie smile upon 
ltdii his fin ours, or chastise us with Ids loving corrections. 

lip. Hall, Devout Soul, $ x R. 

This patience and contentedness ol spirit—is no hinderain e 
to pious and ingenuous industry. 

Bp. Taylor, Aitif. Hands, p. 52. 

An entire contented ness with our lot, thatvlutj of tile bet » 
commandment, is absolutely required. , 

Hammond's Works, iv. 546. 

.Angling was, after tedious study, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator'of passions, a procurer of contentedness. 

< Walton, Angler. 

Contentful.# adj. [from content nml full.] Per¬ 
fectly content; quite easy ; pleased. Huloct. 

By contentful submission to God’s disposal of things, wc do 
worthily express ourselves avowing his right to do what he will 
with his own, and approving his exercise thereof. 

Barrow, Serai, iii. S. 6 . 

Conte'ntfully.# adv. [from contentful.] In a per¬ 
fectly contented way. ■ Htdqet. 

CONTENTION."f - k. s. {contention Lat. It has beeif 
well observed to me by a learned friend, that the 
three significations, as arranged by Jolinion, should 
be reversed. Eagerness is the primary significa¬ 
tion. Emulation is the next, because eagerness is *» 
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apt to produce cnuilatjon. Ami Strife is the thin!, 
as emulation is apt to produce strife, j 

x. Stiile; debate; contest; quanvl; mutual opnosi- 
tion. t 11 

t'aii we with manner- :.-k vehi.t wa-'tlu- d-fi! reive? 

7 * . lvva ‘* tt dutiritfhtt in |)»ibl‘v«\. S/tit/niKY,rr. 

Avoid to,)b»h 1 n:t-lions and genealogies, mid , indentions and 

filming*. * ;;; „ 

f t I | , A if. Ill, 9 . 

tan they keep tlu-mselvci in a perpetmd content ion with 
their 1 aso, tlu-ir reason, and iheir Oml, and i*u! endure a shu»*- 
eombat with a smi.d e.isonn. /). llf - 

the aneients mm.e rnrltulion the principle that o-i.-ned in 
the chaos at first, ami then love ; the one in 1 s the divi¬ 
sions, and the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond. Bnrncl, Tin ..j the E„i 4 k. 

2 . L-.niillation; endeavour (o excel. 

Soils and Imglier at a strife I 
"'hat is yqur quarrel ? how bejnn it. first ? • 

——No qiiitrrel, but a sweet contention. Shalsprarr, H. VI. 

3* .Eagerness; zeal; ardom ; vehemence of endeavour. 
Your own earnestness and Antrnlion to effect what von are 
about, will continually suggest to you serial artifices. 'Holder. 

1 his is an end, which, at first view, appears worthy our lit- 
most ct'iiUiifio/i to obtain. Rogers, 

Conte Vnous.'f- adj. [tild'Vr.am/enticii.v.] Quarrel- 
snflic; given to debate; perverse: not peaceable. 

J lion tliink’st much that this contentious storm * * 

Invades us to the skin. Shakspearr, A .].car. 

1 here are certain contentions him mill's that are never to be 
pleased. v / / PUl range. 

lb st made them idle, idleness made tin m curious, and cu¬ 
riosity contentions. Decay of Piety. 

Conti: xTioi s Jurisdiction. [In law.] A court which 
has a power to judge and determine dillcrcnees be¬ 
tween contending parties. The lord chief justices, 
and judges, have a cortical huts jurisdiction ; but the 
lords <<f the treasury, and the commissioners of the 
customs, have none, being n.m-h judges of accounts 
mid transactions. * * Chambers. 

CoxTt'vnouss.Y. >nlv. flroni c.-rtcutious.] Perversely; 
quarrelsomely. 

We shall not contemn,ml ■/ r. join, or only to justify our own, 
hat to applaud and confirm he. mature r assertions. Browq, 

CoxTii'vnousNEss.'j' n. s. [from ronfriitious.] Pronc- 
ness to contest: pervero-ncss; luibulence; quarrel- 
soiik ness. 

Coi.lt mwt,mi.is m a feast id" charity is 11.01c scandal than any 
posture. lit rhert. Country Parson, r-h. 22. 

Do not contentiousness ami cruelty, and study of reven-'o 
seldom tail of retaliation? llt-niley, Serin’. 

ConteVtlesk. adj. [from toufcnl .] Discontented; 
dis«a( isfied; uneasy. 

Best state-, eor/cnlfet ?, 


Have a distracted ar.«l most wretched heh-.g, 

Worse than the worst, content. * SHrilspcorr, Timoii. 

Conte'ntly.# adv. [from content.] In a quiet, con¬ 
tented way. 

We’ll away uuto your country house, 

And there we’ll learn to live eniitcnt/y. 

llrnum. and El. llule a Wife. 

Contentment.-^* n.s. [old Vr.coutenlement.] 

1. Acquiescence without pjenary kalisSietjwn. 

Snell men’s ctmtentmgnl must he wrought try stratagem : the 
usual method of fare is not for them. ’ Htfokcr. 

Submission is the only reasoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the best remedy We can 
apply to misfortunes. , Temple. 

Contentment, witlmut external honour, is humility ; without 
the pleasure of eating, temperance. Grew, Cotmol. 

1 Home place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. Pope, Ess. 

But now no face divide contentment wears, ' 

T Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. Pope. 
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* 

2. Gratification. 

At Paris the prince spent om* whole day, to give his mind 
some contentment in viewing of a famous city. f Wolton. 

Let my heart so joy in the assured expectation of it, that it 
may disrelish all tile contentments, and contemn all the crosses, 
winch this world can afford me. 1 Bp. Hall, Soliloq. 57. 

CONTE'RM IN A B L E. # adj. [from tJk- Lat. corita- 
'mino.\ Capable of the same bounds. 

There succeeded in the same place the departure of my no 
loss dear niece, jour long, and I dare sav, your still beloved 
consort, (for love and life are not conterminable.) as well 
appeareth by your many tender expressions of that Jisjuncture. 

< Sir II. Wolton, Letter:;. 

Conte'uminate.# adj. [Lat. contermino, contcrmina- 

. turn.'} That which hath the same bounds. 

1 lere are kingdoms mix’d 
And nations join’d, a strength of empire fix’d 
Conterminalc witli heaven. B. Jinisan, Masques at Court. 

Conte itiviiNOUS. adj. [conterminus, Latin.'] Border¬ 
ing upon; touching at the boundaries. 

This conformed so many of them, us were conterminous to 
the colonics and garrisons, to the Roman laws. Hale. 

Conterra'nkan. /. adj. [Lat. conterraneus.} Of the 
same earth or country. 

I hold that of the orator to 'oe a wild extravagant speech, 
That if women were not emterrancan and mingled wit!, men, 
angels would descend and dwell among us. Unwell, Lett. iv. 7. 

Conterra'neous. adj. [ conterraneus , Lat.] Of the 
same country. ‘ Diet. 

Contessera'tion.^ n. s. [from lac Lat. con and tes- 
serahts, variegated.] Assemblage; collection. 

I have not, so much a, with one dash of a pencil, offered to 
describe that person of his, which afforded so unusual a eon- 
tesseration of elegancies, and set of rarities to the beholder. 

I). (Hep’s Life of ( 1 . Herbert, (ihpi,) sign. O.5. 

To CONTE'ST. r. a. [rontester, l‘V., probably from 
contra testari, Latin.] To dispute; to controvert; 
to litigate; to call in question. 

’Tis evident, upon what 'account none have presumed to 
contest the proportion of these ancient pieces. Drpdni, I)if. 

To Contf/st.*J- v. n. 

1. To strive; to contend : followed by with. 

Contesting not with them, nor contradicting them with the 

- spirit of frownrdness. Donne, Hist, of the Sept. p. r 46. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of con¬ 
testing with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 

2. To vie; to emulate. 


I do mutest 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 

Contend against thy valour. Shakspertre, Coriol. 

Of ntan, who dares in pomp with Jove contest, 

Unchang’d, immortal, and supremely blestr[ Pope, Odpss. 
Co'ntest. a. s. [from the verb. It is now accented 
on the first syllable.] Dispute ;,diflcrence; debate.- 
This of old no less rok'csls did move, 

Than when for Homer’s birth sev’n cities strove. Denham. 

A definition is the only wny whereby the meaning of words 
can lie known, without leaving room for contest about it. Locke. 

Leave all noisy contests, all immodest clamours, and brawling 
language. _ Walts. 

Conte'st abee. adj. [from contest.] TJhat may be con- 
Shut from »■ disputable; controvertible. 

,7 NDENl 1 . eness> „ <s . [from contest able.} Possi- 

C^/'^nt; chastest. Did. 

- ta - e c s , [contest.}* The act of foWst- 

slrifc. „ , 

lion, art,, and argument can do, 
, - ,-urc remedy in this cause. 

V "V 4 * look VP OB o«, Report of the Ji. of Salisbury. 

■ f often ante in g u ^ r . g f ruait ^ ’• 
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Those of other wanner regions, impatient of the wrongs of 
their conjugal disappointments, fly out into open contestations. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Consc. iv. 10. 

Doors shut, visits forbidden, and, which was worse, divers 
contestations, even with the queen herself. Wotlon. 

0 After years Spen*!% domestick, unsociable contestations, she 

found means to watlidftiw. . Clarendon. 

Contesta'tuon.* n! s. [ohl Fr. contestation, Lat. 
contestor, to witness.] Testimony; proof hy witnesses. 

We are all as well baptized into the name of the Holy Spirit, 
as of the Father and Son, wherein is signified, and by a solemn 
contestation ratified on the part of God, that those three joined 
arc corfspiringly propitious and favourable to us. 

Barrow, Senit. ii. S. 34. 

Contf/rtinoly.* adv. [from To Contest.} In a con¬ 
tending manner. 

The more contesting.'^ they set their reason to explain them, 
the more difficult they, perhaps, will foul them at that conjunc¬ 
ture. „ W. Monnlrgn, Dev. Fss. p. sj s. 

Contf/stless M adj. [front contest ami less.} Not to 
be disputed. 

o Modest sense 

Of my unequal worth compoll’d sonic doubling; 

But nowjtis truth cnnt.sllvis. A. Hill. 

To CONTT/X. v. a. [contexo, Lat.] To weave to¬ 
gether; to unite by interposition of parts. This 
word is nol’in use. 

Nature may canter a plant, though ’lint bo a perfectly mixt 
concrete, without having all the elements prev iously presented 
to her to compound it of. He:/!.-. 

The fluid body of quicksilver is eonte.red with the salts it 
carries up in sublimation. Bo;/!,■. 

Co'ntext. n. s. [contextus, Latin.] The general 
series of a discourse; the parts of the discourse that 
precede and follow the sentence quoted. 

That chapter is really a representation of one, which hath 
only the knowledge, not practice of his duty; as is manifest 
from the contest. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Contf/xt. ddj. [from mutex.} Knit together; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightness; but withal canter! and firm, 
for strength. Dcrhnm, Flips. Then/. 

To Conte'xt.-X- f. a. [from the noun.] To knit to¬ 
gether. An unusual but useful.verb. 

This were to unglew the whole world’s frame, which is con - 
texted only hy commerce and contracts. 

Junius, Sin Stigma/. (1639.) p. 776. 

Contf/xt urai.. '>• adj. [from contexture.} Relating 
to the human frame. 


Again, the eon textural expressions are of the self same nature. 

Smith, Portrait, of (Hrl Age, p. rijj. 
Conte'xtuiie. «. s. [from eontex.} The disposition 
of parts one amongst others; the composition of any 
thing out of separate parts; the system; the consti¬ 
tution; thc.manncr in which any thing is woven or 
formed.' " 

* He was not of any delicate contexture; his limbs rather sturdy 
than dainty, Wotlon. 

Every species, afterwards expressed, was produced from that 
idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

. f * Drpden, Duji csnop. 

Hctlcc ’gan relax 

The ground’s contexture; hence Tartarian dregs, 

Sulphur, and nitrous spume,enkindling fierce, 

Bellow’d within their darksome caves. Philips, 

This apt, tilts wise contexture of the sea. 

Makes it the ships, driv’n by the winds, oliey: 

Whence hardy merchants sail from shore to shore. Black more. 
CoNtigna'tion. j’ 11. s. [contigaatio, Lat.]. 

'. fs frame of beams jofhed together; n story. 

We mean a porch, or cloister, or the like, of one eaniigna- 
lion, and not in storied buildings. Wniton. Architecture. 

Where more of these orders than one shall be set in several 
stories or continuations, there must be an exquisite care to placo 
the columns precisely one over another, JbUl, 
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Their private oratories were appointed in the uppermost 

, contignation of their houses. ' (,\egory'$ IVorkt, p. io. 

2. r I he act ol framing or joining a fabrick of wood. 

. Their own buildings — were without any party-wall, and ' 
linked by a cantigiylion into the edifice of France. * Burke ^ 

Conti Crt/iTY.'^ n . s . [from contiguous.] Actual con¬ 
tact; situation in which tVo* bodies or countries 
touch upon eacjt other, . , 

He defined majjjpetical attraction to be a natural imitation 
and disposition conforming unto contiguity. Brown. 

The immediate contiguity of that convex were a real space. 

. Hale, Orig. of Mank. 

The bishop having first stated the convicinity and contiguity 
of the two parishes. War/.on, Ilbt. if KMington, p. 18. 

CONTI'GUOUS. adj. [couliguus, Lat.] 

1. Meeting so as to touch; bordering upon eacli 

other; not separate. § 

Flame doth not mingle with flame ns air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remainetb contiguous, as it coinelh 
to pass betwixt consisting Bodies. i Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The loud misrule • 

Of chaos far remov’d ; lest fierce extremes. 

Contiguous, might distemper the vfhole frame. Mitt on, 1 ’. L. 

The East and West , 

Upon the globe, a mathematiek point , * 

Only divides: thus happiness and misery, • 

And all extremes, are still contiguous. Denham, Sophy. 

Distinguish them by*the diminution of the lights and sha¬ 
llows, joining the contiguous object, by the participation of 
their colours. Dryden, Dnfres. 

When I viewed it too near, the two halfi of {lie paper ‘lid 
not appear fully divided from one another, but seemed conti¬ 
guous at one of their angles. Newton, Opt. 

2. It h*s sometimes with. 

Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moistencth 
it not. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Contiguously, adv. [from contiguous.'] Without any 
intervening spaces. 

Thus disembroil’d, they take their proper place,I 
The next of kin contiguously embrace, * r ' 

And foes are sunder’d by a larger space. ) 

Dryden, Ovid. 

CoNTiGuouSNUSS.-f tu s. [from contiguous.] Close 
connection; coherence. 

The suspicious houses, as if afraid to hr infected with more 
misery than they have a’rcady, by contignnusness to Olliers, 
keep oiF at a distance, having many waste places betwixt them. 

Fuller’s Holy War, p. *76. 

Continence.'? r T . 

Co'ntinency. 3 "• ** ^' dtnntOa , Lat.] 

1. Restraint: command of one’s self 

He knew what to say; he knew also when to leave off, a 
continence which is practised by few writers. 

Dryden, Fab. Prcf. 

2. Forbearance of lawful pleasure. 

Content without lawful venery, is continence ; without \in- 
lawful, chastity. Grew, Cosmo/. 

3. Chastity in general. 

Where is he ? 

— In her chamber, making a sermon of continency to her, 
and rails, and swears, and rates. 

Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Suffer not dishonour to approach 
Th’ imperial seat; to virtue consecrate, 

To justice, continence, and nobility. Titus Audronicus. 

4. Moderation in lawful pleasnres. 

Chastity ;s either abstinence or continence; abstinence is 
that of virgins or widows; continence, of married persons. 

Bp. Taylor* 

5. Continuity; uninterrupted course. 

Answers ought to be made before the same fudge, before 
whom the depositions were produced, lest the continence of the 
-course should be divided; or, in other terms, lest there should 
■be a discontinuance of the came. Ay tiffe, Parergon. 
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CO'NTINENf.f adj. [continent, Lat.; continent, 
old Vr.] 

1. Chaste; abstemious in lawful pleasures. 

T .Va 



2. Restrained; moderate; temperate. , 

I pray you, have a continent forbearance, ’till the speed of 
his rage goes slower. Sliukspearc, K. Lear. 

3. Continuous; connected. * 

The t North-east part of Asia is, if not continent with the 
’b est side of America, yet certainly it is the least disjoined ’If,- 
sea ol all that coast of Asia. JBrercuooil on Langungcs. 

4. Opposing; restraining, ' m 

* My dcsftc 

All continent impediments would o’erbear, 

That did oppose my will , . Shakspeare. 

Continent.'!" n. s. [coniincus, Lr.t.J 

1. Land not disjointed by the sea from other lands. 

Whether this portion of tlic^rorld were rent, 

By the rude ocean, from life continent ; 

Or thus created, it wa, sure design’d 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. • Walter.• 

The declivity of rivers will be so much tlic less, and there¬ 
fore the continents will, be the less drafted, and will gradually 
increase in humidity., Bentley, Serin. 

2. That which contains any thing. This sense is 
perhaps only in Shakspeare, I)r. Johnson says'* 
But there is abundant and good authority for this 
usage of the word. 

O (leave mv sides! 

Heart, once be stronger than thy cunfini nt, 
t rack thy frail ca-e. Shakspeare, Ant. mid Clrop. 

Close peiit-np guilts. 

Hive jour con leading continent.* Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

I told oar pilot that past other men 
He most must bear firm spirits, since he sway'd 
The continent that all our spirits convey’d. 

Chapman, Odyss. ij. 

I did not s.iy that the Book of Articles only was the ecn- 
t'ucnt of the Church of England’s publick doctrine. 

• Ahp. Land against Fisher, p. 50. 

The smaller continent which we call a pipkin. 

Kennel, Paroch. Antiq. (Boss, in v. Potagium. 

Contine'nt/U..* adj. [from continent .] Respecting 
a continent; particularly relating to the states on the 
coniinont of Europe: award much used in the po¬ 
liticks of modern times. 

1 giust leave it to you — to reflect upon the effect of this 
or any continental alliances, present or future. 

* , Burke on a Jlegicide Peace. 

Co'ntinicn i i.y. T adv. [from continent.] Chastely. 
When Paul wrote this epistle, it was lykely enough that the 
man Would live continently. 

Martin on the Marr. of Priests, (iJ.I4,) X. i. 

To CONTI'NGE. v.n. [contingo, Lat.] To touch; 

to reach: to .happen. Diet . 

CoNTl'NGE.VCK.'h? rr ,■ 

, 1 > n. s. [from contmnml.]. 

Contingency. 3 

1. The quality of Wing fortuitous; accidental pos¬ 
sibility. 

Their credulities assent unto any prognosticks, which, con¬ 
sidering the contingency in events, are only in the prescience 
ol’Go'L * Brown, Vulg. Err. 

For once, O heaven ! unfold .thy adamantine book; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At least the second page of great contingency. 

Such as consists witn wjlls originally free. Drydai. 

It is a blind contingcncc of events f Dry ten, Amphitryon- 
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Aristotle says, we are not to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human actions. . South. 

2. ’file act of reaching to, dr touching. * 

From the time of the sun’s being in F, the point of his 
rising, till he came to L, the point of contingency, the shadow 
of the style went still' forward from S ty Q to M. 

Gregory's .Posthuiba, (1650,) p. 39. 

CpNTl'NGENT.'f' adj. [COUtutgCHS, Lttt.J 

i. Falling out by chance; accidental; not deter¬ 
minable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, first, something future; 
secondly, something contingent. South. 

I firtt informed myself in all material circumstances of it, 
in more places than one, that there might bo nothing casual 
or contingent in any one of those circumstances. Woodward. 

2* Dependent upon an uncertainty. 

If a contingent legacy be left to any one when he attains, or 
if he attains, the age of twenty one, and he dies before that 
time, it is a lapsed legacy. * 1 Black-stone. 

Contingent, n.s. 

1. A thing in the hands 6f chance. 

By contingents we are to understand those things which come 
to pass without any human forecast. Grew, Cosmo/. 

His understanding could almost pierce into future contingents, 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South, Semi. 

2. A proportion that lulls to any person upon a divi¬ 
sion thus, in time of war, each prince of Germany 
is to furnish his contingent of men, money, and 
munition. 

Contingently, adv. [from contingent.'] Accidentally; 
without any settled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth contingently, and indifferently, 
as the pyntie and agates. Woodward, Nat. /list. 

Conti'ngentness. m. s. [from contingent.'] Acci- 
dcntalncss. 

Conti'nuae.'J' adj. [ continue/ , old Fr. -ronlitmus, 
Latin.] 

1. Incessant; proceeding 1 without”interruption; suc¬ 
cessive without any space of time between. Con¬ 
tinual is used ot time, and continuous of place, 
Dr. Johnson says; but formerly, I may observe, 
continual had the sense of continuous; as, “walls 
arc either entire and,:’ continual, or intermitted,” 
Wotton’s Eiem. of Architecture. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feast. 

Proverbs xv. 

Other care perhaps 

May have diverted from continual watch 

Our great forbidder. Hi !ton, P. L. 

’Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. Pope. ■ 

a. [In law.] A continual claim is made from time to 
time, within every year and day, to land or other 
tiling, which, in some respect, we cannot attain 
without danger. For example, if I be disseised 
of land, into which, though I have right into it, 
l daie not enter, for fear of beating ; it behooved) 
ine to hold on my right of entry to the best oppor¬ 
tunity of me and mine heir, by approaching as 
near it as, I can, once every year as long as I 
live; and so I save the right of entry to mymeir, 

js.Cowcl. 

3. It is sometimes used for perpetual. „ k 

Continually. adv. [frotn continued.'] 

1. Without pause; without interruption. 

The drawing of houghs into the inside of u room,' whftfe 
firq is 1 ontinunlit/ kept, hath been tried with grapes. Bacon. 

2. ’Without ceasing. r 

Why do not all animals continually increase in bigness, 
during the whole space of their lives? Bentley, Sent. 
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ContiNualness.# ,u. S . [from continual .] Per¬ 
manence. 

So then, though sleep partake not of our devotion, yet 
this hinders,not tne conthiualuess of it. Ilalei, Bern. p. 14 1. 

Continuance, jj. s. [from rant itruef] 

1. Succession uninterrupted. 

The brutf! immediately regards his own preservation, or the 
continuance of his species. Addison, Sped. 

2. Permanence in one state. 

Continuance of evil doth in itself increase evil. Sidney. 
A chamber where a great fire, is kept, though the fire he 
at one stay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
increased. ’ Sidney. 

These Romish casuists , speak peace to the consciences of 
men, by suggesting something..vhicb shall satisfy their minds, 
notwithstanding a known, avowed continuance in sin. South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; lastingness. 

You either fear his humonr, or my negligence, lhat you 
call in question the continuance of his love. 

1 Shakspeurr, Tw. Night. 

Their duty depending upon fear, the one w.i, of no greater 
continuance than the other. liny ward. 

That pleasure is not Of greater continuance, which arise, 
from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. 

Adiliun, Perch (liter, 

5. Perseverance. 

To them who, by patient continuyner in well-doing, seek 
for glory, arid honour, :md immortality, eternal life. 

Jloni. ii. j. 

6 . Progression of lime. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in con/i- 
nuance were fashioned. Psalm cxxxix. ib. 

7. Resistance to separation of parts;.continuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton ami raw silk, have besides the desire of 

continuance in regard of the tennity of their thread, a greedi¬ 
ness of moisture. ' Baron. 

To CONTl'NUATE.# V. a. [Ltd. routir.no.] To join 
closely together. Bullokar, and Cockcram. 

These tour lines contained and terminated that nnilinnoting 
superficies a..d imaginary plane, which did cut the length of 
the. wall according to right angles. 

Potter on the Number 66b, (1^47,) p. *9. 
Conti'nuate. adj. [ continmtus , JLat.] 

1. Immediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though our very flesh 
and bones should be made conlinuate with his. Hooker, t>. v. 

2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. 

A most incomparable man breath’d, as it were. 

To an unlirable and conlinuate goodness. Shnksprarc, Tim. 

A clear body broken to small pieces produceth white j and 
become!h most black, while it is contimatc and undivided, as 
wc see in deep waters and thick glasses. Peacham. 

Contj'nuately. adv. [from continuate ,] With con¬ 
tinuity; wi.hout interruption. 

t The water ascend., gently, and by intermissions; but it falls 
contiituqtc/y, and with force. Wilkins. 

Covtinua'tion. n.s. [from ro/ilinvdtc.] Protraction, 
or succession uninterrupted. 

TJ '.esc things must needs be the Works of Providence, for the 
continuation of the species, and upholding the world. Bay. 

The Roman poem is but the second part of the Ilias: a con¬ 
tinuation of the same story. Drydcn. 

CoN , n , NUATivE.*f‘ ft, t. [from contbmatm] 

1. Ait expression noting permaneftce or duration. 

Tp these may be added cdnlinuuiives : as Rome remains to 
this day; which includes at least two propositions, viz. Rome 
. was, and Rome' is. Wattl, Logie/r. 

2 . A. grammatical conjunction. 

The conjunctions which conjoin ..both sentences and their 
meanings, are either copulatives or continuatives. The princi¬ 
pal copulative in English is and. The continuatives are if, be¬ 
cause, therefore, that, See. Harris, Hermes, ii. a 
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Conti'nitator.*!' n. s. [from fontinuaie.'] He that 
continues or keeps up the series or succession. 

_ It icenu injurious to Providence to ordain a way of produc¬ 
tion which should destroy the producer, or contrive the conti¬ 
nuation of the spueies by the destruction of the contflnualor. . 

» * , Brown, Vale. Err. 

We are told by the conHnnalon of the Saxon chronicle, that 
ft well here continued boiling with streams ofblbodfor several 
days together. ,, Aubrey, Berk. ii. 379. 

This was begun by Purbach, and carried on by Regiomon¬ 
tanus, the disciple, the continuator,, and the perlecter of the 
system of Purbarh. A. Smith, UtsL of Astr. 

7 b*CONTJ'NL T E. v. ». [ continuer , Fr. coutinuo, 

, Latin.] 

1. To remain in the same*state, or place. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 
nothing to egt. St. Mail. xv. 32, 

‘ The popular vote 

Inclines here to continue, and build up here * 

A growing empire. A till on, V. L. 

Happy, but for so happy ill secured, , , 

Tong to continue. , * Milton, V. h. 

He six days and nights 

Continued making. ’ . Jl [illon, P. L. 

2 . To last; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom shall not continue. * 1 Sam. xiii. 14* 

For here have we no continuing city, hi/ w e seek one to 
come. _ Heb. xiii. 14. 

They imagine that fin animal of the longest deration should 
live in a continued motion, without that rest whereby all others 
continue. Brown, IVg. Err. 

3. To persevere. * * 

If ye continue in my \yord, then arc ye uiy disciples indeed. 

St. John, \iii 31. 

Down rush’d the rain 
Impetuous, and continued, tit) the earth 
No more was seen. , Milton, P. L. 

To Continue, v. a. 

1. To protract, or hold without interruption. 

O continue thy loving kindness unto them. Psalm xxxvi. ro. 

You know how to make yourself happy, by only continuing 
sueh a life u» you have been long accustomedlead. Pope.' 

2. To unite without a chasm, or intervening sub¬ 
stance. • 

The use of the nuvel is to continue the infant unto the mo¬ 
ther, ayd by the vessels thereof to convey its aliments and 
sustenance. * Brown, I"ti/g. Err. 

The dark abyss, whose boiling gulph 
Tamely endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length. 

From hell continu’d reaching th’ utmost orb 

Of this frail world. Milton, P. L. 

Here Priam’s son, Deiphobus, he found. 

Whose face and limbs were one continu'd wound; 

Dishonest, with lop'd anus, the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nose, and shorten’d of his ears. Drydcn, Bin. 

Where any motion or succession is so slow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, therti the series of a 
constant continued succession is lost; and we perceive it t not 
but with certain gaps of rest lietween. Locke. 

CoNTt'uuEDLr. adv. [from continued .] Without in¬ 
terruption; without ceasing. 

By perseverance, I do not understand a continually uniform, 
equal course of obedience, and sueh as is not interrupted with 
the least net of sin. Norris. 

Conti'nuer.’I" n. s. [from continue .] 

1. Having the power of perseverance. 

I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so good 
a continuer. Shakspcaie, Much ado. 

2. One who continues in the same state; one who 
promotes continuance. 

The. second being the great plague of spiritual desertion, in¬ 
flicted on indulgent continuers tit sin. Hammond, iff Conic. 64. 

It is both very seasonable and methodical to«reprcsem the 
first founder, sustainer, and continuer thereof [the church] by 
this emblem; Lo, I am with you to the end of the world. 

More. Exjms. Sec. < ! >. 0 .* ;c 
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Continu'ity. *«. s. [continuitas, Lat.] 

1. Connection unintcmljited; cohesion; dose union. 

It isccrtaiu, that in all bodies there is an appetite of anion, 
and evitntion of solution of continuity. Bacon, Nat. Nisi. 

After the great lights there must pe great shadows, which 
we call reposes, because in reality the sight would be tired, if 
it were attracted by if continuity ot glittering objects. Drydcn. 

It wraps itself about the flpmc, and by its continuity hinders 
nnj air or nitre from coining. Addison on Italy. 

1 . [In physick.] That texture or cohesion of the 
parts of an animal body, upon the destructionNti" 
which there is said to be a solution of continuity , 

*Qjiincy. 

As in the natural body a wound or solution of continuity is 
worse than a corrupt humour, so in the spiritual. '• 

Baron, Essays. 

The solid parts may be contracted by dissolving their conti¬ 
nuity ; for, a fibre, cut through contracts itself. • Arbulhnot. 

Continuous, adj. [continuus, Latin.] Joined to¬ 
gether without the intervention of any space. 

As the breadth of every ring* is thus augmented, the dark in¬ 
tervals must be diminished, until the neighbouring rings be¬ 
come continuous, and arc blended. Newton, Opt. 

fo whose dread expanse. 

Continuous depth, and woud’rdus length of course. 

Ou* floods are rills. Thomson, Summer 

CoNTo'ustoN.% See Contortion. , . 

To CONTCyRT.-j- r. a. [ rontarf/is , Lat.] To twist.; 
to writhe. * * 

If these contorted sentences be aught worth, it is not the de¬ 
sertion that breaks what is broken, but the impiety. 

Mdion, Tflrach 

The vertebral arteries are variously contorted. Bay. 

Air seems to consist of spires contorted into small spheres, 
through the interstices of which the particles of light may freely 
pass. Chcyne. 

CoNTo'RTioN.'j" n. s. [from contort ; old Fr. contor¬ 
tion ; and our word is as frequently written contor¬ 
tion as contortion .] Twisd.; wry motion; flexure. 

Disruption they would, be i 11 danger of, upon a great and 
sudden stretch or contortion. Ray on the Creation. 

How can she acquire those hundred graces and mot ions, and 
airs, the contortions of every muscular motion iu the face i* 

Swift. 

CONlXyUJt.f n. s. [French.] The outline; the line 
by which any figure is defined or terminated. 

Titian’s colouring and contours are, in iny humble opinion, 
preferable to those of Paul Veronese or Tintoretto; though in 
this sentiment I differ from the Venetian taste in general. 

Drummond's Travels, { 1734,) p. 64. 

Co'ntra*. A Latin preposition used in composition, 
which*signifies against. 

CONTRABAND, adj. [ eontrabando, Ital. contrary 
• to proclamation J Prohibited ; illegal; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an*irrcvrrcnt expression, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them be staved or Ibr- 
feileu like contraband goods. lirydcn. Fab. Pref. 

Co'NTUAHANn.% n. s. [from the adjective.] Illegal 
or prohibited trnflick. 

Miraculous must be the activity of that contraband, whose 
operation in America could, before the end of that year, have 
re-acted upon England, and checked the, exportation from 
hence. Burke, Obssrv. on the St. of tier Nation, App, 

Govcrr.ours of provinces, commanders of men of war, and 
ofliycijf of the customs; persons the most bound in dnty to 
prevent contraband and the most interested in the seizures to 
be made in consequence of strict regulation. Ibid. 

To C(/nth abAn e* *}“ i>. a. [from the adjective. This 
is an old word; contrabanded being in Codteram’s 
•vocabulary, and explained “ uncustomed? i. c. not 
entered at the custom-house.] To. import good" 
prohibited. 

S * 
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Cc/NTRABANDiof.^ n. s. [from contraband*] He who 
trafficks illegally. t 

To CONTRA'CT. a. [ contractus , Latin.] 

1. To draw together into less compass. 

Why love among she virtues is not Known j 
It is, that love cun tracts them all in oQe. 1 Dome. 

2. r To lessen ; to make less ample. * 

In all things, desuetude dies contract and narrow our fa¬ 
culties. Gov. of the Ton^ hc. 

~ 2 - To draw the parts of any thing together. 

To him the angel with contracted brow. Milton, P. L. 

/). To yiuke a bargain. 

On hi in thy grace did liberty bestow; 

But first contracted, that, if ever found, * 

•'His head should pay the forfeit. Drydcn, Fub. 

5. To betroth; to alliance. 

The truth is, she and I, tong >>\neccontracted, 

Are no* so sure, that nothing can dissolve us. < Shakspcuc. 

■ {she was a lady of the highest condition in that country, 
and contracted toil man of merit and quality. Taller, No, 

6 . To procure; to bring; to incur; to draw; to gel. 

Of enemies hr could not but contract good store, while 

moving in so high a sphere. K. Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought,, 

Coniracls the danger of an aetimPfimlt. Drydcn, Jttv. 

Like friendly colours found them both unite, 

And each from each contract new strength and light. Pope. 

Such behaviour wc rant rad In having much conversed with 
persons of high stations. , Swift. 

. To shorten: as, Hie was contracted. 

. To epitomise; to abridge. 

To CoNTIlA'CT.-f- V. V. 

1. To shrink up; to grow short. 

Whatever empties the vessels gives room to the fibres to 
enntrad. Arbiit/mot au Alim. 

2. To bargain; ns, to contract for a quantity of pro¬ 
visions. 

3. To bind by promise of marriage. 

Although the young folksVan contract against their parents’ 
will, yet they can be hindered froji possession. 

lip. Taylor , Duct. Dab. iii. j. 

Contra'ct. part. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced; 
contracted. 

• First was he contrail to Lady Lucy : 

Your mother lives a witness tn that vow. Sha/espearc, llirh.lIT, 

CoVritAcr.-f” n. s. [from the verb. Anciently ac¬ 
cented on the last syllable.] 

l. An act whereby two parties are brought together; 
a bargain; a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, bv mutual contrary, with the 
consent* to execute lhrm by common strength, they make the 
rise of all civil governuvnts. Temple. 

Shall Ward draw cunt rads with a statesman’s skill? * 

Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will? Pope.' 

a. An act whereby a man and woman arc betrothed* 
to one another. 

Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s children ? — 

— I did, with his contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in France. Shahspearr, Ttich. 111 . 

3. A writing in which the terms of a bargain arc 
included. 

Then the people of Israel began to write in their instruments 
and contrasts, iu the first yearin' Simon, &c. 1 Macc. xiii. 4a. 

Contra'ctedly.# adv. [from, contracted.] In a 
contracted manner. , v 

Pillar is to be pronounced contractedly, as of one syllable, 
or two short ones. Bp. Newton, Note on Milton, P. L. ii. 30a. 

Contua'cteoness. n. s.‘[frotn contracted.] The state 
of being contracted; contraction. Diet. 

Contractibi'uty. n. s. [from contractible.] Possibility 
of being contracted; quality of suffering con¬ 
traction. 
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By this continual cantractibility and dilatibility by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a constant motion. 

Arbuthnot. 

ContraVtible. adj. [from contract.] Capable of 
contraction. 

c Small air-bladdAs, ^dilatable and contractible, ure capable to 
be inflated by the admijsiqn of air, and to subside at the ex¬ 
pulsion of h. * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Contra'ctjbleness. n. s. [from contractible.] The 
quality of suffering contraction. .*• Diet. 

Co MTu a'ct n,K. adj. '[from contract.] Having the 
power of contraction, or of shortening itself. 

The arteries are clastick lubes, endued with a contractile 
force, by which they squeeze and drive the blood still forward. 

0 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Contra'ction. n. s. [ contract ia , Lat.] 

1. The act of contracting or shortening.. 

The ni:|in parts of the poem, such as the fable and senti¬ 
ments, no translator can prejudice but by omissions or con- 
I rad ions. J’ujie, list, on Homer. 

2. Tint act of shrinking or shriveling. 

Oil of vitriol will ftirovv the stomach into involuntary con¬ 
tractions. " Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The slate of being “contracted, or drawn into a 
narrow compass. 

Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the 
mouth of the stomach, which is a great cause of appetite. 

Bacon. 

Comparing the quantity.of contraction anti dilatation made by 
all the degrees of each colour, 1 found it greatest in the ml. 
■' ' Newloit, Optirks. 

/). [In grammar.] The reduction of two vowels or 
syllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its state of abbreviation or eontrac- 
tion: as, the writing is full of contractions. 

ContraV roR. n. s. [from contract.] One of the 
parlies to a contract or bargain. 

Let the measure of your affirmation or denial be the under¬ 
standing of your contractor; for he that deceives the buyer or 
the seller by tipcaking what is true, in a sense not understood 
by the other, is a thief. Bp. Taylor, Bute of Lining Holy. 

All matches, friendships, mid societies are dangerous and 
inconvenient, where the contractors arc not equals. 

7 / Estrange. 

To CONTltADI'CT. v.a. [coniradico, Lat.] 

1. To oppose verbally; to assert the contrary to what 
has been asserted. 

It is not lawful to contradict a point of history which is 
known to all the world, us to make Hannibal and Scipio con¬ 
temporaries with Alexander. Drydi n. 

2 . To be contrary to; to repugn; to oppose. 

No truth can contradict any truth. Hooker. 

I contradict your banes: 

If you will uypry, make your loves to me. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

CdNTRADi'cTER. n. s. [from contradict.] One that 
contradicts; one that opposes; an opposer. 

If no contradicter appears herein, the suit will surely be 
good. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

0 If a gentleman is a little sincere in his representations, he is 
sure to have a dozen contradicters. Swift, View of Ireland. 

Contradiction, n. s. [from contradict.] 

1. Verbal opposition; controversial assertion. 

That tongue, 

Inspir’d with contradiction, durst oppose 
A tnird part of the gods. Milton, P. L. 

2. Opposition. 

, Consider him that endureth such contradiction of sinners 
againstfhimself, lest ye be wearied. , Heb. xii. 3. 

3. Inconsistency with itself; incongruity in words or 
thought!. 

Can he make deathless death ? That were to make 
Strange contradiction , which to God himself 
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Impossible is held; as argument 

, Of weakness, not of power. Millon, P. L. 

The apostle’s advice to be angry and sin not, was a contra¬ 
diction in their philosophy. I South, Serin. 

If trutli be once perceived, we do thereby alstj perceive 
whatsoever is falsi? ill contradiction to it. t Grew, Cosmo/ t 

4. Contrariety, in thought or efffcct. 

AH contradictiont grow in those minds,-which, neither abso¬ 
lutely elimb the rock of virtue, nor freely .sink into the sea 
of vanity. •* ’ Sidney. 

Laws human mtist he made without contradiction unto any 
positive law in scripture. • Hooker. 

Co>tuaj)iV:tional.# adj. [from contradiction,'] In¬ 
consistent. 

Wc have tried already, and miserably felt what ambition, 
worldly glory, and immoderate wealth can do; what the 
boisterous and coniradiciinnal hand of a temporal, earthly, and 
corporeal spirituality can avail to the edifying of Christ’s holy 
church. Milton, of Ref. in England. 

Contradi'ctio us. adj. [front contradict.*] 

1. Filled with contradictions; inconsistent. 

Aud what might conic to pass, • * 

Implies no coati a dictions inconsistentness. 

More , Infill, of Worlds, sf. 49. 

If there were more supreme agents, their (ferrets must still 
be the more absurd and contradictious to oac another. 

Dryden, Life of Plnlmch. 

The rule, of decency, of government, of justice itself, are so 
diflerent in one place from what they are in another, so party- 
coloured and m-Jradictims, that one would think the species 
of men altered according to their climates. Collier. 

2. Inclined to contradict; given to cavil. , , 

Bondcl was argumentative, contradictious, and irascible. 

• Bp. of Kill ala's Xarralltw, p. 14. 

3- Op nosite to; inconsistent with. 

Wlitre the act. i., unmanly, and the expectation immoral, or 
roc/indiciums, to the attributes of (Jod, our hopes we ought 
never to entertain. Collar. 

Contradi'cttousness. 7 i. s. [from contradictions.] 

1. Inconsistency; contrariety to itself. 

This opinion was, for its absurdity and eontradirtionsncs *, 
unworthy ot the refined.spirit of Pluto. • Xorns.l 

7 . Disposition to cavil: disputatious temper. 

Contradi'ctoritas adv. [liotn contradictory.'] In¬ 
consistently with himself; oppositely to others. 

Suil»as have discoursed hereon, have mi diversely, contra- 
rilv, or contradictorily delivered tlicinselws, that no affirmative 
from thence can he reasonably deduced. Brown. 

Contrad i cto it i nes.s.'J' 7 i. s. [from contradictory.] 
Opposition in tlte highest ilegree. 

This objection from the contradictoriness of our dreams 
sounds big at first, and seems very unpromising to be accounted 
for. Barter, En<j. into the Soul, ii. t8o. 

Contradictory, adj. [contradictor!its, Latin.] 

t. Opposite to; inconsistent with. 

Tne Jews hold, that in ease two rabbits snotild happen to 
contradict one another, they were yet bound to believe* the 
contradictory assertions of both. South, Serin. 

The schemes of those gentlemen are most absurd, and con¬ 
tradictory to common sense. Addison, Freeholder. 

2. [In logick.] That which is in the fullest opposi¬ 
tion, where both the terms of one proposition are 
opposite to those of another. 

Contradictory. 11. s. A proposition which opposes 
another in all its terms; contrariety; inconsistency. 

It is common with princes to will contradictories ; for it is 
the solecism of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means. Bacon. 

To ascribe unto him a power of election, not to chose ibis 
or that Indifferently, is to make the same thing to be dptertninefl 
to one. Mid to be not determined to one, which are contra, 
dietaries. Bp. Bramhalt, Anew, to lltMc 1. 

Contjradibti'nct.# adj. [front contradistinguish.] 
Distinguished by opposite qualities. 
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The grasshoppers and capers are in their form and fashion, 
their substance and consistence, clean contrary one to another; 
the oAc, being protuberant, rough, crusty, and hard; the 
other, round, smooth, spongy, and soft: and therefore may 
be very fit emblems to represent the several runtradtilinct parts 
ol the body, under the same variety o^eon.,istcnee. 

• # Smith's Poitrailurc of Old ,/,'c, p. 184. 

Contradistinction. «. s. [from contradistinguish.] 
Distinction by opposite Equalities. 

We must trace the soul in the ways of intellectual action.-, 
whereby we may come to the distinct knowledge of what j. 
meant by imagination, in contradistinction to some other powers. 

(ilanvilU' t Scepsis. 

That there are such tilings as sins of infirmity, in contra¬ 
distinction to thovc of presumption, is a truth not to be .juci- 
tioned. Sou St* 

Contradisti'ncitvf..# adj. [from couti adidimt,] 
That, which marks contradistinction. 

The diversity between the coUtrndisiinctice pronouns, and the 
enclitic, is not unknown even to the English tongue. 

• , , Harris, Ilcrnt. i. 1 

To CONTH ADLSTI'NGUISl If v. a. [from contra 
and distinguish.] To distinguish* not simply by 
differential jjnt by opposite qualities. Used with 
to and front ; but genfrafiy with to. 

'llic descent into hell, as it now stands in the Creed, signi- 
ficth something commenced after Christ’s death, • mnlrndis• 
tinguished to his burial. Pearson on the Creed, Art. V. 

The soul of Christ .tout ladistiiiguithtfl from his body. had. 

lly flesh, or flcsl* and blood, especially when eontradi- 
tinguished to the spirit, is commonly meant, not human nature 
simply considered; but human nature thus corrupted, or sinful 
flesh. I VatH. , Si mi. at (Mf. 16Si, p. ia. 

Christ’s active obedience they do contradistinguish to what 
they call negative justification, which they refer to the passive 
obedience of Christ. Ibid. p. r;. 

The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, tt> contiad:s- 
tingmshrd to spirit, are the cohesion ot .solid, and consequently' 
separable, parts, and a power of communicating motion hv 
impulse. 9 Locke. 

These are our complex ideas of soul and body, as contra- 
1 listing uishcd. * Lock r. 

CoNTKAlTsSIMSE. >1. S. [from (V 111 I 'll ft nil JisSUfC. ] 

Contusions, when great, do n.ually produce a fissure nr 
crack of tlie .cull, either in the same part where the blow was 
inflicted, and then it is called fissure; or in the contrary part., 

* in width ta>e it. obtains the name of 1 anhafissurc. Wiseman. 

Contr w'ndu ant.# it. s. [contra anti indicans, Lat. 
See To Co vi raixdicatk.J A symptom forbidding 
the usual treatment, of the disorder. 

Throughout it was full of contraii.du ants. liurke. 

To CONTRA INDICATE, v.a. \coutra anti iudico , 
Lai.] To point out some peculiar or incidental 
symptom or mol hod of cure, contrary to what the 
* general tenour of the malady requires. 

Vomits have their use in this niafudy; but'the ago and sex 
oldie patient, or other urgent or contraiiuticulwg symptom* 
must be observed. Harvey 0,1 Consumptions. 

Contra in dicaVj o n. ii. s. [from contraindicate.] An 
indication or symptom, which forbids that to be 
done which >he main scope of a disease points out 
at first. • * Qttincy. 

I endeavour to give the mflst simple idea of The distemper, 
and the proper diet, abstracting from the complications of 
the first, or the contraindications to the second. 

Arbuthnot cm Aliments. 

Co'ntramube. n.s. [contrmip, French.] In fortifi¬ 
cation, is an out wall built about the main wajt of 
ji city. Chambers. 

Contrani'ttsncy. a. s. [from contra and nitais, Lai.] 
licacl ioij; a resislqncy against pressure. Did. 

SU 
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C®kthan>a'turai. ;< ! cutj. {contra and natural.] Op¬ 
posite to nature ; ununtimd. ( 

’Tis the perfection of every bein'* to act according to tlic 
principle of its own nature; ana it is the nature of an 
arbitrations principle to act or not, to do or undo, upon no 
decount but its owii* will and pleasure: to be determined 
and tied up, cither by itself, or from abroad, is violent and 
cunlranahtraL Bp. Rial, Disc, on Truth, $ 6. 

Contraposition.-^ n. s. [from coulra and position.'] 
A placing over against. 

- Many othef things might here be alleged to shew how 
exact and exquisite an antithesis and contraposition there is 
between the apostles and cardinals. 

Potter on the Xu mb. 666, p. 91. 

If I have spoken more than needs coiicci'.iing the opposition, 
“or contraposition, of things in general, l have therefore done 
it, because I am fully persuaded, &c. Thiil. p. 122. 

The extremities of which are no other than the last con - 
traposi/i it or opposition to pod, in the state of death. 

Cahalishcal Dialogue, (r68t,) p. 16. 

Contrapuntist.^ ». s. [from the Ital. contrappunto, 
counterpoint, in inusick, i. e. contra-point. See 
Counterpoint.] One who is skilled in counter¬ 
point. 

Counterpoint is certainly do ranch, an art, that to be, what 
they call, a learned contrapuntist, is with harmonists a title of 
po small excellence. Mason on Ch. Mus. p. 109. 

Contrareuula'ritv. n. s. [from contra and re¬ 
gularity.'] Contfbriety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, Vet its opposing, or at 
least its natural aptness to oppose the greatest and-best of ends; 
no that it is not so proper!) an irregularity as a contrarcgn- 
tarity. Norris. 

Cont n a'r 1 a n t. *f~ ad), {contrariaut, from contmricr, 
French.] Inconsistent; contradictory : a term of 
law, ,Dr. Johnson says; but it is also a general 
word, used by an admirable author, in the sense of 
ojiposite, repugnant. In its legal sense, it is also 
of much higher authority than Aylille, whom alone 
Dr, Johnson cites. 

Such canons, &c. as be not contrariaut nor repugnant to the 
laws, statutes, and customs of this realm. 

Acts of Part. 3; 11 . 8. e. 19. 

The Christian religion contained precepts far more un¬ 
grateful and troublesome to flesh and blood, and contrariaut to 
the general inclination of mankind. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. II. 

The very depositions of witnesses themselves, being false, 
various, contrariaut, single, inconcludent. Ay life’s l’arergun. 

CoNtraries. n. s. [from contrary.] In logick, pro¬ 
positions which destroy each other; but Of which 
the falshood of one does uot establish the truth of 
the other. 

If two universals differ in quality, they are contraries ; as, , 
every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. Th’ese can never be both 
true together, but they nky be both folse. Walls, Logic/,. 

Contrariety. n. s. [from contrarie/as, Latin.] 

1. Repugnance; opposition. 

The will about one and the same thing may, in contrary re¬ 
spects, have contrary inclinations, and that with out contrariety. 

Hooker. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in her foul¬ 
ness I beheld, Pain eta si thirties:}, still looking on Mopsa, but 
thinking on Pamela. , Sidney. 

He which will perfectly recover a sick and restore a diseased 
body unto health, must not endenvour so much to bring-it to 
a state of simple contrariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety 
unto those evils which tire tp be-cured. Hooker. 

It principally failed by tale setting out, "and by some contra¬ 
riety of weather at sea. Wotlon. 

Their religion had more than negative contrariety to virtuo. 

Decay of Piety. 

There is a contrariety between those things that conscience 
inclines to, and those that entertain, the senses. > South. 
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These two interests it is to. be feared, cannot be divided; 
but they will also prove opposite,.and not resting in a bare, 
diversity, quickly rise into a contrariety. South. 

There is nothing more ‘common than contrariety of opi¬ 
nions ; t nothing marc obvious than that one man wholly dis- 

, believes what another only doubts of, aiid a thirst stedfastly 
believes and firmly adheres to. Locke. 

2. Inconsistency; quality or position destructive of its 
opposite. 

lie will be here, and yet he is not here.; 

How cun these contrarieties agree ? Shakespeare, Hen. IP. 

Contra' uiLY. adv. [from cotUrary.] 

1. In a manner contrary. 

Many ot them conspire to one and the same action, and all 
this contrarity to the laws of specifick gravity, in whatever 
posture the body be formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways; in different directions. 

Though all men desire happiness, yet their wills carry them 
so emit randy, and consequently some of them to wbat is evil. 

< Locke. 

Contrariness. ;/. s. [from contrary.] Contrariety; 
opposition. r , JJict. 

Contra'rious.-J- ad), [from contrary.] Opposite ; 

repugrtant the one to’ the other. 

, Malice — is cm.trarums and repugnant to benevolence. 

1 Sir T. F.lyot, Gov. fbl. 109. 

God of our 'iiitbcrs, wbat is man ! 

That Thou towards him, with hand sc various, 

Or might I say contrarians, 

Temper’st thy providence through his short course ? 

. Mi/tjn, S. A. 

Co ntra'riously. adv. [from contrarians.] Oppo¬ 

sitely: contrarily. 

Many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contranously. Shakespeare, Hen. V. 

Contrariwise, adv. [contrary and sw.] 

1. Conversely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move stool, and in 
smaller urine; and so, rautrariwiur, some in greater quantity 
move urine, and in smaller stool. Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

Every tiling that acts upon t!u*.jBuids, must, at the same 
time, act upon the solids, and contrariwise. 

, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Oppositely. 

The matter of faith is constant, the matter, contrariwise, of 
actions daily changeable. Hooker. 

This request was never before made by any other lords; 
but, contrariwise, they were humble suitors to have the benefit 
and protection of the English laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The sun may set and rise: 

But vv'C, contrariwise, 

.Sleep, after our short light, 

One everlasting night. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

CO'NTllAllY.'f'’ adj. [conlrarins, Latin. The ac¬ 
cent on this word was formerly on the first or 
second syllrfblo, as suited the convenience of our 
paets. Even Milton presents both accents. See 
Par. Lost, i. 161. Samson Agonist. 971. The 
word is still vulgarly pronounced with the accent 
on the second syllable.] 

1. Opposite; contradictory; not simply different, or 
not alike, but repugnant, so that one destroys or 
obstructs the other. 

Perhaps some thing, repugnant to her kind, 

By strong antipathy the soul may kill; 

But what can he contrary to the mind. 

Which holds all contraries in concord still, Davies. 

2. Inconsistent; disagreeing. 

1 lie tliat believes, it,' and, yet lives contrary to it. Knows that 
he hath no reason for what he does. TUlotson. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not all pursue good; but 
that the same thing is not good to every man alike, Looke. 

13. Adverse; in an opposite direction. 
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The ship was in the midst of the .sea, tossed with the wave.*: 
for the wind was contrary. fit. Matt, xiv. 14. 

By virtue of a clean contrary gale. 

* Habingtmi'.: Custom, p. i»6. 

Co'ntuauy. «. fj, [from the adjective.] • 
x. A thing of opposite qualities.* * 

No cuntrarks hold more uiitijmtlfy, m 
Than I and such a knave. Shuksflcare, K. T.cr. 

,» lie sung • • 

Win contraries £*ed thunder in the cloud. Cowley, Dttridci *. 

ilonour should he concern'd in honour's cause; 

That is not to be cur’d by contraries. 

As bodies are, whose health is often drav.n 

From rankest poisons. Souikt rn\ (hmnokn. 

2 . A proposition contrary to sonic oilier; a fact con¬ 
trary to the allegation. 

The instances brought by our author tire but slender proofs 
of a right to civil power and dominion in the first-born, and 
. do rather shew ihe contrary. * Lot/.r. 

3. On the Contrary. In opposition ; on the other 

side. '* ' 

He pleadeil still not guilty : 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary. 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, Confessions 3 

Of dive rsc witnesses. Sha/mprarc, floury VII /. 

If justice stood on the side of the single parson, it ought to 
give good men pleasure to see that right should tike place; 
tint when, 0.1 the contrary, the commonweal of a whole nation 
is overborn In private ini crest, what good mail but must, la¬ 
ment J Swift. 

f . ToVh: CoxriiAitY. To a contrary purpose; L» an 
opposire intent. 

Tlicv dill it not for want of instruction to the rout ran/. 

Slillinojla!. 

To (Vni i;A!tY. {~ r. 0. Woiituirirr, French.] To 
oppose; to thwart: to contradict. 

Vyhen I c.mu: to court 1 ''.is advised not to contrary lin¬ 
kin''. Latina 1. 

Finding m him the force of it. In would no further coutraiy 
it, hut employ ail his son tee to medicine it. Sidney. 

You must contrary Die I marry, ’tis time. • » 

Shot spin re, Jfnin. inn! Jut. 
ii tlicv could hay; control ici! him for any ihl-ily. 

Donne, HUt. of the Sept. p. 117. 

CoNTHARY-JiiNUED.# rnlj. [from contrail y ami h/iniL] 
Of a different opinion. 

We arc ready to impute to the contra rii-mindrtl not only 
those things which they profess to hold, lint these which we 
conceive to be consequent to their opinions. 

Bp. Hall, The Peacemaker. 

CO'NTKAST.’f* n. [contrast*, Fr.] Opposition 
and dissimilitude of figures, by which one contri¬ 
butes to the visibility or effect of another. 

Longinus says, that Cceiiius wrote of the sublime in a low- 
way ; on the contrary, Mr. Pope calls I.oAginus “ the great 
sublime he draws.” Let it be my ambition to imitate Longinus 
in style and sentiment; and, like Cecilias, to make these ap¬ 
pear a contrast to my subject; to write of deformity with 
beauty; and by a finished piece to attone for an ill-turned 
person. Hay, Essay on Deformity, p. 3. 

Those umbrageous pines, * 

That frown in front, and give each azure hill 

The charm of contrast. Mason, English (Jar Jen. 

To Contrast, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in opposition, so that otic figure shews 
another to advantage. 

2. To shew another figure to advantage by its colour 

or situation. ...» 

The figures of the groups must not be all on fi s»de, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned tfte same way; but must 
contrast each, other by their several positions. * Dryikn. 

ContrateBob.* ». s. [iron contra and tetior, in 
contradistinction to the tenor part; written alsoi 
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i'o'/ ’t.rtenor.l fn mnsick, the rui&Mc part; higher 
than the tenor, and below the treble. 

fa his [Dr. Croft’s] time there was a very (inccoiUratcnoria the 
Hot.'ll Chuyel. culled KI ford, to whom, iu the preface to his 
.inrln-ms, he gives gieat, and I uipposg deserved applimsc, and 
l< r v, linsi - mire l.e purposely set several solos. 

* Mason on Chunk Mustek, p. 136. 

Cnvra\ v\u..\tjon. iu t. [from contra and vallct, 
Latin.] The fortification thrown up, by the be¬ 
siegers, round a c tty, to hinder tin' sallies of the 
garrison. 

When the l.ito ez.ir of Muscovy lint acquaiotAl himself 
with ni.ithc; lutical leaniin", he praiti-nl all die rules of cir- 
cimivullatioi. an?! eoiitravaffation at the ..iege of a town in Li¬ 
vonia. Walts, Log ‘etc. 

To CONTItAVF/NE.'j- j’. a. [contra and venio, 
Lat.] T° ojipose; to obstruct; to baffli* 

Laws, that place the subjects in such .» state, contravene 
the first principles of the compai t of authority: they exact 
obedience, and yield 110 protiAtion. * 

Johnson, Join nry to the West. Islands, 

Contrave'ner. 11. s. [from contravene.] He who 
opposes another. 

Contraven'tion.*J* 71 *s. [French.] Opposition. 

They shall voluntarily accept the condition and fulmination 
of the said censures, in case of contravention. * * 

LJ. Herbert, Hist, of If. VIII. p. 191, 
There may be hofy contradictions, and humble contravene 
lions, (as to God’s :*leiit providence, so to his declared will,) 
either discovered by effects, or by bis express word. 

lip. Taylor, At if. Hands, p.57. 

If Christianity did not lend its name to stand in the gap, 
anil to employ or divert these humour-., they mn-t of necessity 
be spent in contraventions to the laws of the 1 tud. Swift. 

ConthavV.rsiox.* a. s. [ Lat. cotih a and vasio.~] A 
turning to the opposite side. 

The second si, m/a was called the antistrophe li-om the con- 
tut version of the chorus; the fingers, in performing that, turn¬ 
ing from the left hand to the right. Congreve. 

Contrayk'rva.'J- ii. s. [routin, against, and ijr.rva, a 
name by which the Spaniards call black hellebore; 
and, perhaps, sometimes poison in general.] A 
species of birth wort growing in Jamaica, where “it 
* is much used as an alexipharmick. MiUer. 

No Indian is so savage, but that lie knows the use of his 
tobacco and conlraycrva. tip. Mill, St lecl Thoughts, J 51. 

t'uNTiii-a ta'tion.'J- 11. s. [coit/i cclatio, Lilfill.] A 
touching or handling. Dirt. 

The greatest danger of all 1 -, in the 1 'oit/rretalioik aud touch, 
ing of their hands. 

Errand's Luce Melancholy, (t'140,) p. 134. 

CoNTRi'iJL-rtuY. ntlj. [from con and h Unit ary.'] Pay¬ 
ing tribute to the same sovereign. 

Thus we arc engaged in the ohjfets of geometry and arith¬ 
metic* ; yen, the whole muthematicks must he ro.itr,lad-ary, • 
mid to them all nature pays a subsidy. (J/aiivi/le, Scepsis. 

To C'ONTKI'lllJTE.'f"' v. a. [corttrihuo, Latin. 
Formerly accented on the first syllable.] To give 
to some cipimion stock : to advance towards some 
common design. t * * 

Their srveial -hare-, of wuC ** 

Milst contribute to PMlip’s overthrow. 

, t May, Edward III, (1633,) 8. iii. 

Yet scarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimpse of light. Milton, P. L. vii. 1 ;j. 

England contributes much more than any other of the allies. 

Addison on the War, 

Ills master contributed a great sum of money to the Jesuits’ 

* church, which is not yet quite finished. Addison on Itah/. 

To Contribute, v. n. To bgav a part; to have a 
share in any act dir effect. 
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Whateve. praises may l>e given to works of judgement, there 
is not even a single beauty in them to which the invention 
mn>.t not contribute. ' Pope, list. onTtomcr. 

CoNTHj'nuTER.# See Contributor. 
CoNTIMBU'TlON.-f’ 71. X. [oltl Ff. Cq>lhibuUo7t.] 
i. The act of promoting some design in, conjunction 
witli other persons. r ‘ 

a.'That which is given by several hands for some 
common purpose. 

It hath pleased them of Macedonia to make a certain cun- 
tribulion for the poor saints. Pom. xv. tf>. 

Parents owe their children not only material snb-.i»renrc for 
their body, but much more spiritual contributions for their 
mind. ■ Htgby. 

* Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contrilmtiims. 

(iruunt , Kib's of Morin!'ip. 

3. That which is paid for the support of an army 
lying hi a country. 

Tile people ’twixt Philippi and this ground. 

Do stand Imt in a forc'd affection; 

I'or they have grudg’d us contribution. S/.nkspearr, Jut. C\cs. 
CoNTHi'mrnvK.'Jr adj. [from contribute ,] That which 
has the power or quality of promoting any purpose 
in concurrence with other motives. ‘ 

As the value of the promise-, renders them most proper in¬ 
centives to virtue, so the manner of proposing we. shall find 
also highly contributivc to the same end. Dean/ of Piety. 

In the matter of bfauty, we challenge to ourselves some¬ 
thing as contribntive to handsomeness, \v Inch is not our’s by a 
native, personal, and individual title. " 

lip. Taylor, Art if. Ham’s. p.99. 
Contri'butou.*]' n. x. [written contritmtrr by Cot- 
grave ; old Fr. contribateur.] One that bears a 
part in some common design; one that helps for¬ 
ward, or exerts his endeavours to some end, in 
conjunction with others. 

I promis’d we would be contributors, 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatsoe’er. Shahspcarc. 

A grand contributor to our uisseutions is passion. 

Decay of Piety. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country ? Zealous tor its reli¬ 
gious and civil liberties ? Ami a chearlul contributor to all those 
publick cxpenccs which liave been thought necessary to secure 
them ? Atterbury. 

The whole people were witnesses to the building of the ark 
and tabernacle, they were all contributed to it. Forbes. 

Contributory.*!’ adj. [from contribute.'] Promot¬ 
ing the same end; bringing assistance to some 
joint design, or increase to some common stock. 

Like bonfires of contributory wood. 

Every mini's look shew’d, fed with others’ spirit. ' 

Chapman, Pussy D’Ambois. 

To CONTRl'.STATE.f v. a. [< ontristo , Lat.] To 
sadden; to make sorrowful; to make melancholy. 
Not now usej. 1 . * 

Blackness and darkness arc but privatives, and therefore 
have little or no activity: somewhat they do contristate, but 
very little. Paeon, Nat. Hist. 

Let me never more rout, islatc thy Holy Spirit with these 
vanities. Spiritual Conquest, (1651,) P. i. p. 64. 

CoNTlttSTA , TiON.‘f* ». s. [from coulristatc.] The act 
of making sad; the state of being made sad; sor¬ 
row; heaviness of heart; sadness; sorrowfulness; 
gloominess; grief; moan; mournful ness; trouble; 
discontent; melancholy. Not now used. ,« » 

Incense and nidorous smells, such as were of sacrifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to dispose men to devo¬ 
tion ; which they may do by a kind of sadness and eontrista- 
tion of the spirits, and partly also by heating anti cxnlting 
them. Paeon, Nat. His ^ 

The Eastern traditioners mean by this a continual sadness 
and coutrktation of heart, which Adam had, and made, for the 
loss of Paradise. Gregory's Works, p.liy. 
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The husband, tender and pusillanimous, fallcth into pang* 
of fears and conlristation. 1 

tlotntpou's Endosr. of Sympathy, p. 41. 

CO NTRITE. t ddj. {jontritux, Lat. This wort l 
formerly had the accent on either syllable; the 
example from Shakvneare presenting it on the first; 
that from,Milton, oft the tfist. It is now usually 
pronounced with the accent on the first.] 

1. Bruised; much worn. 

Worn wilh sorrow; harassed with the sense of 
guilt; penitent. In the books of divines contrite, is 
sorrow ful for sin, from the love of God and desire 


of pleasing him ; and attrile is sorrowful for sin, 
from the fear of punishment. 

I Jtichiird’s body have interred now; 

And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears. 

Than froin.it issu’d forced drops of blood. 

Shahspcarc, Hen. V. 

With tear, 

Wat’ring the gronn i, and with our sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent front ncarts contrite, in sign 

Of sorrow unfeign’d, snJ humiliation meek. Milton, P. L. 

The coiArite sinner is retired to pardon, and, through faith 
in Christ, our ri pep lance isintitled to salvation. Rogers. 
Contbi'teness. n. s. [from contrite. J Contrition; 

repentance. " Diet. 

Contrition, n. x. [from contrite .] 
t. The act of grinding; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of those coloured powder-, which painters usp, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately 
aud finely ground; where I see not what ran ho justly pre¬ 
tended for those changes, besides the breaking of their parts 
into less parts by that contrition. Ncwto”, Opt. 

2. Penitence; sorrow for sin : in the strict sense, the 
sorrow which arises front the desire to please God, 
distinguished from attrition, or imperfect repentance 
produced by dread of hell. 

What, is sorrow and contrition for sin ? A being grieved with 
the conscience of sin, not only that we have thereby incurred 
such danger, but also that vve have so unkindly grieved and 
provoked so good a God. Hammond, Pi act. Cat. 

fruits of more pleasing savour, from tl.y seed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than those 
Which, his own hand manuring, nil the trees 
Of paradise could have produc'd. Milton, P. J,. 

Your fasting, contrition, and mortification, when the church 
and state appoints, and that especially iu times of greater riot 
and luxury. Sprat, Sam. 

My future days shall be one whole contrition; 

A chapel will 1 build with large endowment. 

Where every day an hundred aged men 
Khali all hold up their wither’d hands to heav’n. Dry dm. 

Conthi'vabi.e. adj. [from contrive.] Possible to be 
planned by ^jic mind; possible to be invented and 
adjusted. 

It will hence appear how a perpetual motion may seem 
easily conlrivable. With ins. Ificdalus. 


Gontiu'vanck. n. s. [from contrive.] 

1. The act of contriving; 'excogitation; the thing 
contrived. 

There is no work impossible to these contrivances, but there 
may be as much acted by this art as can be fancied by imagi¬ 
nation. IKiW-bw, Math. Mag. 

Instructed, you’ll explore 

Divine contrivance, aud a God adore. Blackmorc, Creation. 

2. Scheme; plan; disposition of parts or causes. 

Our bodies are made according to tnc most curious artifice, 
nd orderly contrivance, GlanmUe, Scepsis. 

3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well. 

To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? Drydcn. 

There might lie a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to draw 
j him into some secret ambush. Atterbury, \ 
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To CONTRFVE.'j~ v. a. [[conlrouver, Fr.] 

1. To plan out; to excogitate. 

One that slept in the runiriv^tg lust, and waked to do it. 

Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable (fame of the 
universe than infinite wisdom. ' f • Tillolsdh. 

Our poet has always some beautiful design, which he first 
establishes, and then contriver the meads which will naturally 
conduct him to tys end. . Dryden. 

2. To wear away. Out of use. [Lat. contero, con- 

trivi. J * 

Three ages, such as mortal men contrive. Spenser, F. Q. 
Please ye, we may contrive this afternoon. 

And qualx carouses to our mistress’ health. 

a Shakspcarc, Tom. of the Shrew. 
To Contki'vk. V. W. To form or design; to plan; 
to scheme; to eomplot. 

Is it enough 

That masking habits and a borrowed name, * 

Contrive to bide my plenitude of shame ? Prior, 

Contri'Vemk v t.' j~ u. s. [from contrive.^ Invention/ 

Diet. 

The king being not only active to meet their tvnlrivemenls, 
but had some advantage upon them. 

Sir G. Burk, Hi ft. of Rich. III. p. 4> 
To sit down and consider the admirably contriremcnt and 
artifice of this great fahrick of the universe. 

* GlaumUc, Pre-exist, of Souls, p.176. 
Contiu'ver. n. ,v. [from contrive.'] An inventer; one 
that, plans a design; a schemer. , , 

I, the mistress of jour charms. 

The close eontriver ofVill harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part. Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 
Eaeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denham. 

Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 
l leave to your contriver, Pope: 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yet none was ever loss their debtor. Swift. 

Scenes of blood and desolation, t bad painted as the com¬ 
mon effects of those destructive machines; whereof, lie said 
some evil genius, enemy to mankind, must luve been the firsi 
contriver. Swift, Gull. Train 

CONTRO'L. v.%s. [controlc, that is, conlre, 'role, 
French.] 

1. A register or account kept by another officer, that 
each may be examined by the other. 

2. Check; restraint. 

Let partial spirits still aloud complain. 

Think themselves injur’d that they cannot reign; 

And own 110 liberty, but where they may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 

He shall feel a force upon himself from within, and from 
the control of Us own principles, to engage hint to do worthily. 

* , South. 

If. the sinner shall win so complete a victory over his eon- 
scieftCe, that all those considerations shall be able to strilte no 
terrour into his mind, lay no restraint upon his lusts, no con¬ 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too strong for the means 
of grace. South, Serm. 

Speak, what Phoebus has inspir’d thy soul 
For common good, and speak without control. * 

. Dryden, llamcr. 

3. Power; authority; superintendence. 

The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls. 

Are their male’s subjects, and at their controls. Shakspeare. 

To CoNTHo'i-.-f* v. a. [from the noun. Dr. Johnson 
Says; but it is from the old Fr. verb, conhcroller. 
V. Cotgrave.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. * 

2. To govern; to restrain; to subject. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punish, as far as with 
excommunication, whomsoever they think worthy. 

Hooker, Pref. , 
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Give me a stiff of honour for mint , ; 

But not a sceptre to control the world. Titus Andrnnicus. 
Who shall control me tot my works? Hcdus. v. 3. 

T feel my virtue struggling in my soul; 

But rtrongqr passion docs its pow’r control. Dryden, Aurcngz. 

H ith (In, he did 4 herd of goats cnnfrol. 

Which by tli* way hornet, uml slily stole; 

Clad like couiftrv swam he pip’d and sung. 

Ami | day mg drove his jolly t#oop along. Dryden. 

O, dearest Andrew, says the humble droll, 

Henceforth may 1 obey, and thou eonh at. Prior. 

3. 1 o overpower : to confute : its, he controlled all 
the evidence of his adversary. • 

As for tin- time while lie was in the Tower, and the manner 
of his brother’s death, and his own escape, she knew they were 
things that a very few could control. Huron, Hen. VII. 

Contro'i.laiu.k. ailj. [from rwi/tol.'] Subject to con¬ 
trol ; subject to command; subject to Jlic over¬ 
ruled. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and therefore, in its 
present workings, not control,'lA/r by iTUMih. South. 

Contik/i.i.kii.'I* v. s. [old Fr. contpero/lenr.'] One 
that has tin* power of governing or restraining; a 
superintendent. , 

IJe does not calm his roiitnmelious spirit, 

Nov cease to be an arrogant runt>oiler. Shakspcarc, II. VI. 

Shall the routmlh r of proud Nemesis * * 

In lawless rage upbraid each other’s vice? 

* 1 " Bp. Hall, Sal. vi. 1. 

They were driven 4 o have their nomenelators, controllers, or 
remembrancers, to tell them the names of their servants and 
people about them, so many they were. 

Hake will on Providence, p. 421. 
The great controller of our fate. 

Deign’d to 1 ms man, and liv’d in low estate. Dryden. 

CoNTito'u.FRsuip. n. $. [ from conlrolla.] The office 
of a controller. 

Contiio'i.ment.')' n..s. [from contVol.') 
t. 'Fhe power or act of sujwriiitending or restraining. 
It is an excellent thing^to have a giant’s strength; yet where 
it is, let it be so tempered, that law stoop not to every gover- 
nour’s humour and eonlrohnrnt. 

Sir M. Sandy*, list. (1634,) p. uj. 

2. The stale of being restrained; restraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, without ran- 
trtlinent. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Opposition; confutation. 

Were it reason that we should suffer the same to pass with¬ 
out cant rotincut, in that current meaning whereby every where 
it prevailed!. . Hooker, iii. (J 7. 

4. Resistance; hostility. 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Conlrotmrnt for control incut. Shakspcarc, K. .John. 

CiyftTROVERSE.# ». s. [old l’r. cotUrmcrsc.] 
Debate; controversy; dispute. 

So fitly now here commit h n< xt #11 place, • 

After die proofe of Prowesse ended well, 

The coni met rsc of Beautie’s soveraine grace. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. v. 2. 
For he the appeal of innocence derides, 

And with his sword the rontroorrse decides. 

# Sandys, Paraphr. of Job, p. ij. 

Come, buckle on thy armour; lei us end* 

This contravene, since thou wilt need? contend.,. Ibid. p. 55. 

The lontroverse of ljfe and death 
Is arbitrated by bis breath. Sandyt, Ps. p. 106. 

To (JoVruo verse.# v. a. [from the noun.] To dis¬ 
pute; to debate. See To Controvert. 

Persuasion ouglg; to be fully Settled in men’s hearts that in 
litigations, and controvrrsrd causes of such quality, the Will of 
God is to have them to do whatsoever the sentence of judicial 
*nnd final decision shall determine. Hooker. 

In exact discussing of all controverted questions. 

. • Sir H. Sandy*, State of Religion. 
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Conthove'rsiaj,. adj. [from crntravetsy.’] Relating 
to disputes ; disputatious. * s 

I( happens in rout rover ml discourses as it docs in the assault¬ 
ing of towns, where, if the ground he hut firm whereon the 
batteries are erected, there is no father enquiry whom it 
belongs to, so it affords but a fit rise for the present purpose. 

•' i t,orkc. 

Conthovf/bsiaijst.# n. <r v [from controversial. This 
is a modern word; and it is curious to observe, that 
heretofore it was controverser, conlraversor, and con- 
' trovertcr , and even confroversy-utril er; none of which 
have jiitherto been noticed.] One who is engaged 
in Hteraiy war; a disputant. 

Hi*'translators, slion Id be philologist-., and not canlrover- 
' statists . ' '•* 

Jhp.Jgcwi'omc, Hist. Vine of ling. Tr. of Ike Bihte, p. ,-,49. 
In J.t jo he [Robert Crowley) printed the first edition of 
Pierre If jv, -mail’s V ision, bin with the ideas of a e utrorersioti.it, 
and with the view of helping forward the reformation by the 
revival of a hook which exposed the absurdities of popery in 
strong satire. IVa/unt, lti.il, of ling. Poetry, iti. 1)57. 

Marriott, a rash and wild controversialist, published u recen¬ 
sion, or chastised edition of St. I.ukc’.s Gospel. 

Polci’x View of the Evidence of Ckrii.tionitii, i. 9. $ 7. 
Co'NTROVEitsut.* ) )i. s. plait, cimlrovcrms. ] A dis- 
Co'ntroversoh. 3 put ant; a controvcrtist. 4 
Thus saitli the conlrovrrsur. 

Monolog)', ■!/</>. to <«•«. p. 91. 
In which place, boTiltcd before to Pie bran by many 1-011/10- 
vrrsers, mine adversary hath learned of his Bellarniinc to 
triumph above measure. 

Bp. Ball, lion, of the More. Clergy, p. 29. 

Co'ntrovicrsy. 11. .1. [con/rove/siti, Latin.] 

1. Dispute; debate; agitation of contrary opinions: 
a dispute is commonly oral, and a controversy in 
writing. 

IIow cometh it to pass that we are so rent witlt mutual con¬ 
tentions, and that the church is so much troubled ? If men had 
been willing to learn, all these controversies might have died 
the very day they were first brought forth. Hooker, b. 1. 
Without controversy great is the mystery of godliness. 1 Tim. 
Wihl controversy then, which long had slept, 

Into the press from ruin'd cloisters leapt. Dcnheim. 

This left no room for controversy about the title, nor for en¬ 
croachment on the right of others. Locke. 

2. A suit in law. , 

If there lie a controversy between men, and they'come unto 

judgement, that the judges may judge them, then they shall 
justify the righteous and condemn the wicked. J)rut. xxv. 1. 

3. A quarrel. 

The Lord hath a controversy w ith the nations. .Ter. xxv. .71. 

4. Opposition; enmity. This is an unusual' sense. 

The torrent roar’d, and wc did bullet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

, Shakspenrc, Jul. Ctes. ’ 
Controversy-writei .# it. s. He who is now called 
a controversialist, or controverlist. 

Their schoolmen, casuists, and controversy-on iters have so 
mixed Aristotle’s pliilosopliy with their divinity. 

Bp. Barlow, Bcm. p. 159. 
To CONTROVERT,'!' »>• «■ [ con/rovrr/o , Lnt. 

This verb,, , jn our old dictionaries, is defined, to 
strive, to.ponvcnd, or be at variance alwut a matter; 
not confining the meaning, as Dr. Johnson confines 
it, to literary dispute. Con!reverse, which had 
introduced under this w ord as perhaps intended for 
controvert, is a true word, and no mistake of 
Honker’s. See To Controversy.] To debate; 
to ventilate in opposite books; to dispute any thing 
in writing. 

Jf any person shall think fit to controvert them, he may do 
it very safely for me. ‘ Cheyne, Phil. Brin. 
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Co'ntuoveste*. # n. a. [from controvert .] A disput¬ 
ant ; a controversialist. 

Some rontroeerters in divinity arc like swaggerers in a tavern, 
that catch that which standsnext them, the candlestick, or pots. 

• _ B t Jonstm, Discoveries. 

■In ilivimty 

As controvcrlcrs in vouch’d, texts leave out 

Shrewd words, which might against them clear the doubt. 

Donne, Bunns, p. j 25. 

Controve'rttble. ail/, [from controvert.] Disput¬ 
able; that may be tic cause of controversy. 

Discoursing of matters dubious, and many eontrovcriik/e 
truths, wc cannot without arroganev iutront a credulity, or im¬ 
plore any farther assent than the prolwliility of our reasons and 
verity of our experiments. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

OoVritovEin ist. 11. s. [from rout) overt.] Disputant, 
a man versed or engaged in literary wars or dis¬ 
putation-. 

Who can think himself so con ideralile a- not to dread till - 
. mighty man of demonstration, thi- prince of conti n-erhits, tin - 
great lord and pos's'esyir of first principles, Tdlot-mi. 

C’oN'rr.M.vViors .adj. [ron/itiiiti.r, Latin.] Obstinate; 
pervert ; stubborn ; Inflexible. 

He is in law sai-.l to he a edM tnnacinus person, who, on hi. 
appcaranccafterwards, departs the court without leave. 

Aylijfes Borcrgon 

There is another very efficacious method for subduing of the 
most obstinate emilumarioiis sinner, and bringing him into the 
obedience of the faith of Christ. Hammond, Fundamtutah. 

Contcma'gjousia'. a dr. [from contumacious."]' Ob¬ 
stinately; stubbornly; inflexibly; perversely. 

CovTUMA'ciorsNi-ss. n. s. [from contumacious.] Ob¬ 
stinacy ; perverseness; inflexibility; stubbornness. 

From the description I linvo given of it, a jndgenteut ma\ bi- 
given of tin; difficulty and eoiitumariousncss of cure. H'lseiuun. 

CO'NTU MACY. n. s. [from contumacia, Latin.] 

1. Obstinacy; perverseness; stubbornness; inflexi¬ 
bility. 

Such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 

To make death in ns live. " Mdlou, B. L. 

2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and disobedience to 
any lawful summons or judicial order. 

At/tiffe’s Parergon. 

These certificates do only, in the generality, mention the 
party’s contumacies and disobedience, A ylijfe's Parergon. 

Contumelious, adj. [contumeliosus, Latin.] 

1. Reproachful; rude; snrcastick; contemptuous. 

With scoffs nnd scorns, and contumelious taunts, . . , 

In open market-place produc’d they me 

To he 11 publick spectacle. Sl/akspcnre, Hen. VI. 

In all the qtCarrels and tumults at Rome, though the people 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, yot no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, ’till tno time 
of the Gracchi. Swift. 

2. Inclined to utter reproach or practise insults; bru¬ 
te 1 ; rude. 

There is yet another sort of contumelious persons, who, in¬ 
deed, are not chargeable with that circumstance of ill employ¬ 
ing their wit; for they use none in it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Giving our holy virgins to the stain 
Of contumelious, beastly, madbrain’d war. Shakspearc, Timon. 

3. Productive of reproach; shameful; ignominious. 

As it is in the highest degree injurious to them, so is it contu¬ 
melious to him. - Decay of Piety. 

Contumu'uously. adv. [from contumelious.] Re¬ 
proachfully ; contemptuously; rudely. 

The people are not wont to take so great offence, when they 
are excluded from honours and offices, as when their persons 
1 ore contumcliousty trodden upon. Hooker, i. $ 10. N 
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Fie, lords j that you, bei ng supreme .magistrates, 

Thus ctmtumrliously should break the peace. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Contume'liousness. n, s. [f«m \ contumelious.] Rude¬ 
ness ; reproach. • 

CO'NTUMELY. v. s. [contnmqlitp, Latin.] Rude? 
ness; contemptuousness; bitterness of language; 
reproach. 

If the helm of efiicf government be in the" blinds of a few of 
the wealthiest, thfln laws', providing for continuance thereof, 
must make the punishment of contumely and wrong, offered un- 
toauy of the common sort, sharp and grievous, that so the evil 
inay be prevented. Hooker, i. $ 10. 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely , 

The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay. Shakspeare, Ham. 

It was undervalued and depressed with sonic bitterness and 
contumely. - ('larcmlon. 

Why should any man be troubled at the coni unit lies of those 
whose judgement deserves not to be valued? * Tillohon. 

Eternal font marly attend that guilty title which claims ex¬ 
emption from thought, anil arrogates to its wearers the pre- 
rogativo of brutes. • Addison, Guardian. 

To Contu'nu.* v. a. [Lat. coiUttndo. This verb is in 
our old dictionaries, and is*defined “ to beat small 
in a mortar.” It has a pedantick look and sound, 
and l find it used only by the anixAatov on Don 
Quixote. The word is now contuse.] To bruise; 
to beat together. 

His muscles were *o extended and con!untied that he was not 
oorpuiyiioliile. Guyton, Moles on 1 ). Unix. iij. i. 

To CONTI 1 'SE. v. a. [contacts, Latin.] 

i. To beat together ;*t<» bruise. 

Of yieir roots, barks, and seeds, contused together, and min¬ 
gled with other earth, and well watered with warm witter, there 
i ami: forth herbs much like the. other. llueon. 

i. To bruise the flesh without a breach of the con¬ 
tinuity. 

The ligature contuses the lips in cutting them, so that they 
require to lie digested before, they can unite. Wiseman.. 

Contusion. n. s. [from contusio.] 
i. The act of bcatipg or bruising. 

1. Tltc 1 state of being beaten or bruised. 

Take, a piece of glass, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by contusion a multitude of minute surface*;, from a diaphanous, 
degenerates into a white body. Boyle on Colours. 

3. A bruise; a compression pf the fibres, distinguished 
from a wound. / 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions, and nil bruise of time. Shakspeare, 11 . VI. 

The hunt's, in sharp colds, wax brittle; and all contusions, in 
hard weather, arc more difficult to cure. llueon. 

CoNVAlJs'scENCK.-f” 7 n ‘ s - [old IT. convalescence, from 
Con v alf/scf.ncy. 5 convalescu , Latifc.] Renewal 

of health: recovery from a disease. • 

This is n state, a condition, a calamity, in respect of which 
any other sickness were a convalescence , and any greater, less. 

Donne's Devotions, (1634,) p. 601. 

Being in n place out of the reach of any alarm, she recovered 
her spirits to a reasonable convalescence. Clarendon. 

CONVALESCENT, adj. [convalesces, Latin.] Re¬ 
covering ; returning to a state of health. 
Convi/nable. adj. [convcuable, French.] 
j. Consistent with; agreeable to; accordant to. Not 
now in use. 

He is so meek, wise, and mcreiable. 

And with his word his work is convenable. , * 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. Sept. 

2. Tliat may be convened. • 

To CONVE'NE.'f v. n. [convenio, Latin.] 

1. To come together; to associate; to unite. ! 

VOL. I. 
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The fire separates the aqueous parts from the other* where¬ 
with they were blended in tlic concrete, nnd brings them into 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

_ In short-sighted men, whose eyes are too plump, the refrac¬ 
tion being t^o great, the rays converge and convene in the eyes, 
before they come at the bottom. t Mention, Oplicks. 

2 . To assemble for any publick purpose. 

There are. settled periods of their convening, or a liberty Jeft 
to the prince for convoking flic legislature. Locke. 

A synod was soon to four cue. Hobartso.t, lint, of Scotland. 

To Convf/ne. v. a. 


1. To call together; to assemble; to convoke. * 
All the factions and scliismaticul people would frequently* 
as well in the irtght as the day, convene tlicm-e.lics by the 
Sound of a hell. Clarnidmi. 

And now the almighty father of the gods 
Com-rncs a counsel in the blest abodes. Pope, Stair,is. 


2. To summon judicially. • * 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in rrinri.al and civil causes, 
(•annul he coin-curd before auv hut nr. ecclesiastical judge. 

Ayliffe. 


Con v f/nki;.# n. s. [from convent.’] ■One who assem¬ 
bles with others for the purpose of particular busi¬ 
ness. • * 

I tin reverence the t-ont-em-rs | at the Siaodol Dorlj lor their 
places, worth, ami learning; but I have nothing all to dq 
with their conclusions, further than they do consent and agree 
to and with the conclusions and determinations of that Synod 
of London, which established the doctrine of our church. 

Mouitttif.ni, App. to C<rs. p. -jo. 
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s. [ t-tDivciiit-n/ia . Lat.] 


1. Fitness; propriety. 

Conrrnicnri/ is, when a thing or action is so fitted to the nr- 
eumstanees, ami the circumstances to it, that thereby it be¬ 
comes a tiling convenient. Perkins. 

In tilings not commanded of God, y>rt lawful, bemuse per¬ 
mit led, the question is, w bat light shall shew us the cornu nit nty 
which one hath above another. Ilooker.' 

2. ConiniodiotiMtess; tvise; freedom from difficulties. 

A man putting all his pleasures into one, is like a traveller's 
putting all his goods into one jewel: the value is the same, and 
the i-iiiivt-nit'iicc greater. South, Serin. 

Every man must want something for the roni-rnicncy of h’p 

, life, for which he must he obliged toothers. Culamy,Serin. 

There is another rou lenience in this method, during your 
waiting. Swift, Direr I. to the Footman. 

3. Cause of ease: accommodation. 

If it have not such a conn nit nee, voyages miwt he very un¬ 
comfortable. iVilkitts, Math. At a girl. 

A maw alters liis mind as the work proceeds, and^ will have 
this or that convenience more, ot which he. had not thought 
when he began. Drydtu. Fab. I’ref. 

'Jliere was a pair of spectacles, a pocket per.pf ‘.the, and 
# several other little eonvenieneies, I did not think nivsclf hound 
in honour to discover. Swift, (uillii i* * Travels. 

4. Fitness of time or place. * 

Use no farther means; 

But with all brief and plain convenieiuy. 

Let me have judgement. Shtikspcarr, A Inch, of Veil. 

CONVENIENT, adj. [conveniens, Lat.] 


1. Fit; suitable; proper; well adapted^ commodious. 
The least and most trivial episodes, or mufej actions, nre 

either necessary or coipienieiil; either so necessary that with¬ 
out them the poem must be imperfect, or so convenient that no 
oth£rs*can be imagined more suitable to the place in which 
they are. ' Dryden, Ded. lo the ACncid. 

Health itself is hut a kind of temper, gotten and preserved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. t It has either to or yin-before tbc following non11: 
perhaps it ought generally to have Jar before per¬ 
sons, ami lo before things. 
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Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed'me with food con¬ 
venient for me. ' Prov. xxx. 8 . 

There are sonic arts that arc peculiarly convenient'to some 
particular nations. ’ Tillotaon. 

CoNVF/NiENTi.Y.'f’ adv. [from convenient'} 

1. Commodiously ;'<without difficulty. 

I this morning know' . 

.Where we shall find him most conveniently. 

Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

And he sought how he might conveniently betray him. 

St. Mark. xiv. it. 

2. Fitly; with proper adaptation of part to part, or of 
the whole to the effect proposed. 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or no 
t a sailing chariot might be more conveniently framed with move* 
‘able sails, whose force may be impressed from their motion, 
equivalent to those in a wind-mill. Wilkins. 

Conve'ning.* n. s. [from convene.] Convention; 
the act of coming together. 

No man was better pleased with the convening of this parlia¬ 
ment than myself. , King Cha'rlcs. 

CO'NVENT.'}~ n. s. [convent, old Fr. convening, Lat. 
See Covent.] 

1. An assembly of religious persons; a body of monks 
or nuns. 

He came to Leicester; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. Shakapeare. 

2. A religious house*; an abbey; a monastery; a 
nunnery. 

One seldom finds in Italy a spot of ground more agreeable 
than ordinary, that is not covered with a convent. Addison. 

To ConvkNt. t>. a. [convcnio, Lat.] To call before 
a judge or judical tin*. 

lie with iiis oath 

By all probation will make up full clear, 

Whenever he’s coincided. Shakapeare , Alena, for Mens. 

They sent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent 
them before themselves at private houses. Karon, Hen. I'll. 

To ConveNt.* v. n. [Lat. oonvenio.] To meet; to 
concur. 

All our surgeons 

Convent in their behoof. Beaum. and VI. Two Noble Kinsmen. 

Our next occasion of ermrenting 
Are these two gentlemen, standing in your sight. 

Benton, and VI. Knight of Malta. 
ConveNticle. n. s. [ convcnticulnm, Lat. The poets 
have placed an accent, different from the common 
pronunciation, on this word. See the examples 
from Sandys and Dryden.] t 

1. An assembly; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abstain from all conventicles of men 
whatsoever; even out of the church, to have nothing to do 
with (niblick business. Ayliffe’a Parergon ,, 

In all sites K places, conventicles, actions, our conscience will 
still be ready to accuse ns. Burton, Anal, if Mel. p. 699. 

Among the hushes they like asses bray’d. 

And in the brakes their conventicles made. 

Sandys, Paraphr. of Job, p. 4a. 

2, An nssemhly for worship. Generally used in an 
ill sense, including heresy or schism. 

Whether yen knowe any man in your parish, secretly, or in ‘ 
unlawful eunveteticles, say or hear mass. 

Q". Eliz. Articles of Visitation, 158.;. 
Our most ancient Christian cathofique church, is that church 
•that hath continued throughout firme and stedfhst; 'whiles all 
other conventicles and congregations as well of Arians; as of 
Mahometans and Popish antienristians, and the rest of here- 
ticks of nil sortes, have decayed, and bean convinced, end over¬ 
thrown. Crowley, Iieliberai Answ.(is 3 B,) fol.ay. b. . 

It bchoveth, that the place where God shall beaerved by^the 
whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of privy con¬ 
venticles, which covered with pretence of religion, may serve 
uhto dangerous practices. ' Hooker, v. $ is, / 
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Who far from steeples and their sacred sound 
In fields their sullen conventicle * found. Hryd.cn. 

A sort of men, who are content to be stiled of the church of 
England, who perhaps atte id its service in the morning, and 
go with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon, Swift. 

3. A secret assembly; an assembly tvliere conspiracies 

are formed. . . 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, . 

(Myself had notice of your conventicles) . 

And all to make away’my guiltless life. jlhakspcart, Hen. VI. 

4. An assembly in contempt. 

If he revoked this pica too, ’twas because he found the ex¬ 
pected council was dwindling into a conventicle, a packed as¬ 
sembly of Italian bishops; not a free convention of fathers 
from all quarters. Alterbury. 

To ConveNticle.* v. m.‘ [from the noun.] To be¬ 
long to a conventicle. See the second sense of 
Conventicle. 

Employ the utmost of this your power and interest, both 
with the king and parliament, to suppress, utterly to suppress 
and extinguish, those private, blind, convcntieling schools or 
academies of grammar and philosophy, set up and taught 
secretly by fanaticks. South, Serin, v. 45. 

ConveN.tclf.ii. 11. s. ■ [from conventicle .] One tlmt. 
supports or frequents private and unlawful assem¬ 
blies. « 

Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, it is unavoid¬ 
able, if the cimvcnticlers be pcmiitted>still to scatter. Urydci.. 

CONVENTION, n.s. [conventio , Lat.] 

1.,The ac f t of coming together; union; coalition; 
junction. 

They are to he reckoned amongst the most general affec¬ 
tions of the conventions, or associations of several particles of 
matter, into bodies of any certain denomination. ' Koyh. 

2. An assembly. 

Publick conventions arc liable to all tbe infirmities, follies, ami 
vices of private men. Swift. 

3. A contract; an agreement for a time, previous to 
a definitive treaty. 

Conve'ntioi AL.'j' uilj. [ rmivrutioncl, Fr.] Stipu¬ 
lated ; agreed on by compact. 

Conventional services reserved by tenures upon grants, made 
out of the crown or knights service. Hate, Cum. Law. 

ConvkNtionahy. iitlj. [from convent ion :]. Acting 
upon contract; settled by stipulations. 

The ordinary covenants of most eonveutiuiiary tenants arc, 
to pay due capon and due harvest journeys. Carew's Survey. 

Convention 1st.* n. s. [from convention .] One 
who makes a contract or bargain. 

It must needs be ail hostile kind of a world, when the buyer, 
if it be but of a sorry post-chaise, cannot go forth with the seller 
thereof into the street to terminate the difference betwixt 
them, but he instantly falls into the same fr.ime of mind, and 
views hi.s conycntianist with the same sort of eye, as if he was 
going along with him to Hyde-park corner to fight a duel. 

Sterne, Sent. Journey. 

Conventual.'I' adj. [ conventual, Fr.] Belonging 
to a convent; monastick. 

a Those are called conventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over a monastery. Ayhffe's Parergon. 

The palace is a pasticcio of Saraceuiy, conventual, and 
Grecian architecture. Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L. 31. 

ConveNtual. n. s. [from convent .] A monk; a nun; 
one that lives in a convent. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual, who laid it down, that 
Adam could not laugh before the fall, Addison, Sped. 

,To CONVE'RGE. v.n. [convcrgo, Lat.} To tend 
to on'e point from different places. 

Where ihe rays from all the points of any object meet 
again, after they have been made to converge by reflexion or 
refraction, there they will make a picture of the object upon 
a white body. Newton, Opt. 
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Ensweeping first 

The lower skies, they all at once converge 

High to the crown of heaven, Thomson, Autumn. 

Convergent. adj. [from Converge.'] Tending to 
Convk'hging. 3 .one point from different parts. # 
Converging Series. Sec Series. * 

ConveRsabi.e. adj. [from converse.’ It ig sometimes 
written convcrsifrlc, but improperly; conversant, con¬ 
versation, conversable .] Qualified for conversation; 
fit for company; well adapted 4 o the reciprocal com- 
njunication of thoughts; communicative. 

That fire anil levity which makes the young scarceconrerjiWr, 
when tempered by years, makes a gay old age. Addison. 

Convf/rsaui.eness. n. s.* [from conversable.'] The 
quality of being a pleasing companion ; fluency of 
talk. 

Conve'rsabj.y. ado. [from conversable.] In a con¬ 
versable manner; with the qualities of a pleasing 
communicative companion. • 

Oo'nveusant. adj. {conversant, Fr.] 
r. Acquainted with; having a* knowledge of hny thing 
acquired by familiarity and habitude; familiar: with, 
in. .* 

The learning and skill which he had by lining conversant in 
their books. * Itookrr,m.§$. 

Let them make some towns near to the mountain’s side, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours and be convcr- 
ml in*the view of the world. SpenSer on Irct&rui. 

Those who nre conrenant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgement of it. JJryden , Hufrcsnoy. 

He uses the different dialects as one who had been conver¬ 
sant wuh them ail. Pipe, list, on Hunter, 

l. Having intercourse with any; acquainted; fa¬ 
miliar by cohabitation or fellowship; cohabiting: 
with among or with. 

All ihjt Moves commanded, Joshua read before all the con¬ 
gregation of Israel, with the women, and the little ones, and. 
the strangers that were conversant among thenf. Jos. viii. .15. * 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant te/lhj 'ase and idleness. Shukspcare, K. .Mir.. 

Old men who have loved young company, and been con¬ 
versant continually mill/ them, have been of long life. Huron. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou shall Ijehohl, 

Tlion, and all angels conversant on earth 
With man, or men’s utliiirs, how I begin 
To verify that solemn message. Milton. It. 

To such a one, an ordinary coffeehouse gleaner of the city 
is an arrant statesman, and as much superiour too, as a man 
conversant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
shopkeeper. l.orle. 

3. Relating to; having for its object; concerning: 
with about, formerly in. 

The matters when in rhiuvli policy is cAversimt, are the 
publick religious duties of the church. Hott er. 

If any think education, because it is conversant about chil¬ 
dren, to be but a private and doniestick duty, he. lias been 
ignorantly bred himself. Wntton on Education. 

Discretion, considered both as an accomplishment and as a 
virtue, not only as it is conversant about worldly affairs, bill as 
regarding our whole existence. Addison , Sped. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is conversant 
about objects which are so far from being of an indifferent 
nature, that they are of the highest importance to ourselves 
and our country. Addison, Freeholder. 

Conversation.'}' n. s. [conversatio, Lat.] 

1. Familiar discourse: chat; easy talk: opposed to a 
formal conference. • * 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy hft thoughts 
with the sweet conversation of her sister. . Sidney. 

What I mentioned some time ago in _ conversation, was not 
a new thought, just then started by accident or occasion. 

Sutfl. 
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2. A particular'act of discoursing upon any subject*: 
ns, ye had a long conversation on that question. 

3. Commerce; intercourse; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi¬ 
tudes, and c\nversatipi with the best company. JOryden. 

, His apparent, open'guilt ; 

I mean his conversation with Shore’s wife. 

_ Shakspcare, Rich. lit 

4. Behaviour; maimer of acting in common life. 

Having your conversation honest among the Gentiles. 

* t Peter. 

5. Practical habits; knowledge by long acquaintance^ 

I set down, out of long experience in business and nflich con¬ 
versation in bookjj, what I thought pertinent to this business. 

Bacon. 

By experience and conversation with these bodies, a man 
may be enabled to give a near conjecture at the metallick in¬ 
gredients of .-my mass. * Woodward. 

6 . Commence with a different sex. See the fifth sense 
of the verb Converse. 

* Whiles this wicked spirit lielsl his unclean conversation with 
her in her chamber, he delegates another of his hellish accom¬ 
plices, Ac. Bp. Halt, ‘of Evil Angels, § 6. 

Conversa'tioned.# part. adj. [from conversation.] 
Acquainted'with die mariner of acting in common 
life. 

Till she be better conversational, , . 

And leave her walking by herself, anil whining 
To her old melancholy lute. I’ll kepp • 

As from her as the gallows. lleatim. and FI. The Captain. 

CoNVe'hsative. adj. [from converse.] Relating to 
publick life, and commerce with men; not con¬ 
templative. 

Finding him little studious and contemplative, she chose 
rather to endue him with conn native qualities of youth, as 
dancing, fencing, and the like. 

Hutton, LiJ'< <j<\ if the Dote of Hu, tringham. 

CONVERSAZHYNE .* ». [Itnl. of late adojiWd 
in our fashionable langu:;go.j A meeting of com¬ 
pany. , 

The diversions of a Florentine Lent are — in the evening, 
what is called a courernteioae, a sort ol assembly at the prin¬ 
cipal people's houses, lull ol I c.iimot tell wli.it. 

tit ay. (.itt. In his Mother, 17.50. 

Those conrrrsauoni [at Florrm cj rrsiiublc our card-astciA- 

• lilies: — some play cd at cards, some passed the time in con¬ 
versation, 0tlu rs walked bom plaee to place. 

Drummond's Tianls, (1751 ,1 p.411 

To CONVF'RtSK. r. «. {convet scr, Fr. court nor, 
Latin.J 

1. To cqhabit with ; to hold intercourse wilh: to be 
a companion ti>: followed tiv with. 

1^- approving the sentiments of a person with whom he 
conversed, iri such particulars as were jiijl, lie won him over 

1 from those points in which he was mistaken 

® Adpson, Freeholder. 

For him who lonely foves 
To seek the distant hills, and there ivncccsr 
With nature. Thomson, Summer. 

2. To be acquainted with ; to be familiar lo action. 

1 will converse wilh iron-witted fools, 

And iuires|>eetive boys: none arc for me. 

That look into Ine with considerate eyes. ^ 

1 ShnJS/icrtre, Rich. III. 

Men then come to be furnfthed with (i v.er dr more simple 
ideas from without, tfceordiiig as the objects they converse 
with, afford greater or less variety. Locke. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 

Go therefore half this nay, as friend wilh friend, 

Converse with Adam. * Milton, P. 

Much le9s can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 

£0 well converse. Milton, ,P. L. 

4. To discourse familiarly upon ajiy subject: with 
before the thing. , 
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Wo had eon versed so often oh that subject, and he had com¬ 
municated his thoughts of it sb fully to me, that I ,luul not 
the least remaining difficulty. ' Drydcn, Diifresnoy. 

5. To have commerce with a different set:. 

Being asked by sonic of her sex, 4 *n how r.oiig a time a 
woman might he alio 1 wed to pray to the gods* after having con¬ 
versed with a man ? If it were a husband, suys she, the next 
<«tay ; il' a stranger, never. ^ Guardian, X 0.165. 

Co'nvf.kse. n. s. [from the verb. It is sometimes 
accented on the first syllable, sometimes on the lust. 
I’ope has used both: the first is more analogical.] 

T. Conversation; manner of discoursing in familiar 
life. 

Ilis converge is a system fit, 

* Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift. 

Gen’rous «»«■»; a soul exempt front pride, 

Ami love to praise with rcAon on his side. Pope. 

Fon 11* d In thy converse, huppily to steer 1 
From grate to gat, from lively to severe. Pope. 

2. Acquaintance; coliabijation; familiarity. 

Though it he necessitated, by its relation to flesh, to a ter¬ 
restrial converse? yet it is like the sun, without contaminating 
its beams. _ G/anril/r, Apol. 

By such a free converse wiyli persons of iliffercnt sects, we 
shall find that there are persons bf good sense and virtue, per¬ 
sons of piety and worth. Watts on the' Mind. 

.3. [In geometry'; front conversus.] A proposition is 
said to lie the converse of another, when, after 
drawing a conclusion from Something first pro¬ 
posed, we proceed to suppose what had been 
before concluded, and to draw from it what had 
been supposed. Thus, if two sides of a triangle 
be equal, the angles opposite to those sides are 
also equal: the converse of tilt* proposition is, that 
if two angles of a triangle be equal, the sides oppo- 
. .site to those angles are also equal. Chambers. 

Convt/i{sely.'{~ adv. [from converse.'] With change 
of order; in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

A dead substance doth not only want an active being to act 
upon it, before the manner of its existence can be changed; 
blit to produce it at first; in which ease there is no arguing 
conrersely. Raster, Ku<j. into the Soul. ii. yyl. 

Conversion. 11. s. [ conversio , Lat.] 
t. Change from one state into another; trans¬ 
mutation. 

Artificial conversion of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours; and this of air may In; tried by a month’s space. 

Bacon. 

There are no such natural gradations, and conversions of one 
metal ahd mineral into another, in the earth, as many have . 
fancied. Woodward, Fat. Hist. 

The conversion of the aliment into fat, is not propel ly nu¬ 
trition. Arbttlhnol on Aliments. 

2. Change from reprobation to grt.ee, from a bad to ‘ 

a holy tile. ‘ * 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They passed through Phcnicc and Samaria, declaring the 
conversion of the Gentiles. Acts, xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in nn argument; as, no 

virtue is vice; no vice is virtue. Chambers. 

5. CoNVERiftOni of Equations , in algebra, is the 
reducing'of a fractional' equation into an integral 
one. 

b *• 

Convf/rsive. adj. [from converse .] Conversable; 

sociable. 

To CONVE'RTVf* v. a. [converto," Lat.] 

1. To change into another substance; to transmute. 
If the whole atmosphere was converted into water, it would 
moke no more than eleven yards water about the earth. 

< . Burnet. 
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2. To change from one religion to another. 

Augustine is converted by St. Ambrose’s sermon, when hc. ( 
came to it on in such design. Hammond. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

lie Ahich convertcth ,the sinner from the errour of bis way, 

' shall save a soul ffbm, death, and shall hide a multitude of sins. 

• James, v. so. 

Then will 1 teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall 
be converted ,unto thee. . „ Psa/m li. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Crystal will calify into electricity, and convert the needle 
freely placed. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

5. To apply to any use; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles shall cos;e unto thee. Isaiah, lx. 5. 

He acquitted himself not like an honest man; for he con¬ 
verted the prizes to his own use. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6 . To change one proposition into another, so that 
what whs the subject of the first becomes the pre¬ 
dicate of the second. 

The papists raifnot abide this proposition converted: all sin 
is a transgression of the law; but every transgression of the 
law is sin. The apostle therefore turns it (or us: all un¬ 
righteousness, says he, is'siu; hut every transgression of the 
law is unrighteousness, says Austin, upon the place. Hale. 

' 7. To turn into another language. 

Which story, then presently celebrated by Callimachus in a 
most elegant pociu, Catullus more elegantly converted. 

B. Jonion, Masques. 

To ConveRt.*}* v.n. To undergo a change; to he 
•transmuted. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 

That fear, to hate. " Shakspcarc, Rich. IT. 

Lest they sec with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and convert, and bcTiealed. 

Isaiah, vi. jo. 

They rub out of it a red dust which convertelh into worms, 
which they kill with wine. Sandys, Trar. 

These means of our snlvation shall thus miserably convert, 
and from the savour of life become that unto death. 

, Decay of Christian Piety, ch. 8. 

' Co'nvert. n. s. [from the verb.] A person con¬ 
verted from one opinion or, one practice to 
another. 

The Jesuits did not persuade the converts to lay aside the 
use of images. • StiUingJicet, Drf. of Disc, on Bom. Idol. 

When Platonism prevailed, the converts to Christianity, of 
that school, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philo¬ 
sophy. Ijoehe. 

Let us not imagine that the first converts only of Christianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers. 

Converter, n. s. [from convert .] One that makes 
converts. 

CoNVEimBi'LiTY.'f' n . s. [from convertible .] The 
quality of being possible to be converted. 

, The mutual convertibility of land into money, and of money 
into land, had ulways been a matter of difficulty. 

Hurke on the Fr. Revolution. 

Convertible.*}- adj. [from convert.] 

1. ^susceptible of change; transmutable; capable of 
transmutation. 

He hath a little black jent, (of what stuff is not much im¬ 
porting,) which he cun suddenly set up where he will in a 
field, und it is convertible (like a windmill) to ull quarters at 
pleasure. Sir H. Walton, Lett. 

Minerals are not convertible into another species, though of 
the same genus; nor reducible into another genus. Harvey. 
The gall is not an alcali; but it is an alcalcsceut, coneeptible 
t and convertible into a corrosive alcali. Arbuthnot tm Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be used for the 
other. „ 

Though it be not the rcnl essence of any substance, it is 
the specifick essence,, to which our name belongs, an4 is con- 
n vertibte with it. , Locke x 
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Many that call themselves Protestants, look upon our'wor¬ 
ship to lie idolatrous ns well us that of the Papists, and put 
prelacy and popery together us terms convertible. Swift. 

Conve ktibly. adv. [from isonvertiblc^} Reciprocally; 
with interchange of terms. • 

"i here never was any person uhgjatuful who was not alsft 
proud; nor, eonvertibly, any one..p(pud, who was not equally 
r.ngrateful. • , South, Sen,). 

Co'nvertltk. >u s. [convcrti, French.^ A convert ; 
one converteA from another opinion. Not now in 
use. . 

Since you arc a gentle convcrtUc, 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 

Shakspcarc, K. John. 

Nor would I be a convert fa so cold, 

As not to tell it. Donne, Poems, p. 188. 

CO'NVEX. adj. [convenes, T.al.J Rising in a cir¬ 
cular form; opposite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this also, To imitate the 
ronvc.r mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor¬ 
der of his picture. ‘ Dr-glen, Dnf.% 

An orb or hall round its own axis whirl; 

Will not the motion to a distance hurl 
Whatever dust or sand \ on on i Ik place, , 

And drops of water, from its convex face ? blackmorc, Creat. 
Co'nvi x.'I' n. s. [Formerly with tl’c accent on tlu 
last syllable.] A convex body; a buly swelling ex¬ 
ternally into a circular form. 

Our prison strong, this huge convex of fire 
Outrageous to devour. Milhn, P. L, ii. 4-54. 

In circuit to the uttermost convex , , 

Of this great round. Ibid. vii. 266. 

A comet draws a loJig extended blaze ; 

From East to West burns through lh’ ethereal frame, 

AmHnilf heaven’s convex glitters with the flume. Ticket. 

Conve'xed. part. ai(j. [from run vex.} Formed con¬ 
vex; protuberant in a circular form. 

Dolphins are straight; nor have they their spine cotwexal, 
or more considerably embowed than either sharks, porpoises, 
whales, or other cetaceous animals. Itrvwn, Vnlg. Err. 

Conve'xedly. adv. [front con vexed.} , In a convex 
fonn. 

They he drawn convcxed/y crooked in one piece; yut the 
dolphin that earrieth Arion, is concavously inverted, anil hath 
its spine depressed. brown, I'u/g. Err. 

Cojnve'xity. u. s. [from convex.} .Protuberance in a 
circular form. 

Convex glasses supply the defect of plumpness in the tye, 
and, by increasing the refraction, make the rays converge 
sooner, so as to convene distinctly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glass have a due degree of convexity. Men ton, ( if it. 

If the eye were so piercing as to descry even opakc and little 
objects a hundred leagues off; it would do us little service; 
it would lie terminated hv neighbouring hills anil woods, or in 
the largest und evenest plain,by the v cry convexity of the earth. 

I benthy. 

Conve'xey. adv. [from convex.} In a convex foyn. 
Almost all, both hhuit and sharp, are ronvexly conical, they 
are all along convex, not only per ambition, hut between both 
ends. drew, Museum. 

Conve'xness. n. s. [from convex.} Spheroidical pro¬ 
tuberance ; convexity. 

Convexo-concave, adj. Having the hollow on the 
inside, corresponding to the external protuberance. 

These are the phenomenn of thick convrxn-roncarr plates of 
glass, which arc every where of the same thickness. Newton. 

To CONVE'Y. v. a. [ convcho , Latin.] 

1. To carry; to transport from one place to another. 

Let tetters 1 * given me to the governours beyond the.rivcj, 
that they may convey me over till I come into Judea. 

Neh. ii. 7. 

I will convey them by sea in floats, unto the ]flace thou sluilt 
appoint me. 1 Kings, v. 9. 

2. To hand from one to another. 
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A divine natdral right could not be conveyed down, withoht 
“Vj; plain, natural, or diviuorule concerning it. Locke. 

3 - 1 o remove .secretly. • 

I here was one conveyed out of my house yesterday in this 
basket. I Shakspcarc, M. IV. of Winds. 

4 - I o bring jiny thing, as an instrument of transmis¬ 
sion; to transmit* 

Since there appears not t<* he any ideas in the mind, befcre 
the senses hasc conveyed any in, 1 coiicen0 that ideas in the 
unde.'stuiidine are coeval with sensation. Locke. 

5. To traiisler; to deliver to another. * 

ihe carl ol Desmond, brio v his breaking forth into rebel¬ 
lion, colirrycd secretly all his lamb to froth.intrust. 

• Spenser on Ireland. 

Adam’s property or private dominion could not convey any 
sovereignly or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in¬ 
herit all lib father’s po-sessions, could not thereby come to 
have any sovereignty over his brethren. Locke. 

6 . To impart by means of something. 

, Men fill one another’s heads with noise and sounds, lmt eon. 
vey not thereby their thoughts* * Lockr. 

That which usi's to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the usual organ, not. being taken notice of, there follows no 
sensation. Lockr, 

Some single imperceptible*bodies must come from them to 
tin;eyes, and thereby , ouvry to the brain some motion which 
produces those ideas. Locke. 

1 hey give energy to our expressions, and convey oilr thoughts 
111 more ardent ami intense phrases than any in our own tongue. 

’ * ' Addison, Sjiert. No. 405. 

7. To impart; to introduce. 

What obscured light tile heavens did grant. 

Did hut conny unto our (earful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 

Shakspcarc, Com. if Err m 
Others convey themselves into the mind by more senses than 
one. Lockr. 

8. To manage with pi ivory. ^ 

1 will convey the business as I shall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. » Shakspcarc, K. Lear, 

Hugh Capet also who usurp’d the crown, 

To fine his title with sonfc shews of truth 
Convey'd himself as heir to the Lady Lengarc. Shakspcarc. 

To C'onvf.'y.# r. n. To play the thief; to have (he 
habit of thieving. From this old and cant acccp- 
, tation of the word comes the modern conveyance 
for artifice. See the 8tli sense of Conveyance, and 
the 3d of Conveyeb. 

-Syr, the liorcsones rouble not ennvaye clcnc. 

Old Morality of Ifycke-Scomcr. 
Nym. The good humour is to steal at a minute’s rest. 

Pist. CSnvry, the wise it call: steal? loll, a fico fbrathc phrase. 

S/ia/cspcure, M. IK. of Windsor. 

Con^r'yance. n. s. [front convey.} 

• 1. The act of removing any thing. 

Tell her thou imut’sl away her tyicie t'larqnec, 

Her uncle Hit ns; ay, and for her sake, 

Mad’st quit k conveyance with her good aunt Ann. 

Shakspcarc, Rich. III. 

2. Way for carriage or transportation. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance unto the 
countries named in the text. Ralegh, Ihsl. of the World. 

Iron works ought to he confined 10 places yjiere there is no 
conveyanie for timber to places of vent, solas'tq quit the cott 
of the carriage. # * *’ Temple. 

3. 'J]hc method of removing secretly from one place 
to another. 

Your husband’s here at hand; bethink you of some convey, 
a nee ; in the liuusq you cannot hide him. Shakspcarc. 

4. The means or instrument by which any thing is 
•conveyed. 

We pout upon the morning, arc unapt 
To give or to forgive; Jut when we’ve 
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Stuff M these pipes, anil these conveyance! of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls. 

ShakspenrP, Coriol. 

How such a variety of motions should be regularly con¬ 
ducted in such a wilderness of passages and distinct avenues 
by mere impellents and material conveyances, ft have not the 
least conjecture. G/aHville, San. Dog. 

$• ^Transmission; delivery from one to Smother. 

° Our author has provided lore the descending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, to 
posterity. Locke. 

6 . Act of transferring property ; grant. 

'■ Doth not the act of the parents, in any lawful grantor con¬ 
veyance, bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? 

, Spenser on Ireland. 

7 « Writing by which property is transferred. 

•: The very conveyances of liis lands will hardly lie in this box; 
and must the inheritor himself have no more r* 

ii Shukspcarc, Hamlet. 

This begot a suit in the rnnnrcry before the lord Coventry, 
who found the conveyances in law to he so firm, that in jus¬ 
tice he must decree the land tn the carl. Clarendon. 

8 . Secret, management.; juggling artifice; private re¬ 
moval ; secret substitution of one firing for an¬ 
other. 

It cometh herein to p:e>s with Snell, unadvisedly fallen into 
errour, as with them whose *tnto hath no gri.uml to uphold if, 

• but only the help which, by subtile ci"o:/y..nr.-, they draw out 
of casual events, arising from day today, till at length they 
be clean spent. ■ , , I[coker, iii. $4. 

Close conveyance, and each practice hi 
Of cosinagc and Knavery. Spcnirr, IMA. Tale. 

1 am this day come to survey the Tower ; 

Since Henry’s death, I fear, there 1.. rwveyvr.'c 

Shakspeare, Hen. Cl. 

Can they not juggle, and with slight. 

Conveyance play with wrong and right. fludAras. 

Conv K , YANCEtt.'j~ it. s. ffrom conveynnee.'] A lawyer 

-v-ho draws writings by which property is transferred. 

The (,'omjuerour reduced all grants to writing, to signal me, 
and to witnesses; which brought in cavils and actuals grounded 
upon punctilious errours in writjnp, mistakes in expression, 
which in writing, must sometimes happen either liy haste, 
weakness, or perhaps by fraud of convryam trs. 

Temple, fat rod. Hid. of England. 

Con*vf/yeu.' 5 " m. x. [from convey.'] 

1. One who curries or transmits any thing from one, 
place or person to another. 

The conveyers of waters of thee limes coni cut thcm-.olvcs 
w ith one inch of full in ,dx hundred feet. Iirererwd on hong. 

Those who stand before earthly princes, in the nearest de¬ 
gree of approach, who are the dispensers of their favours, and 
conv eyes, of their will to others, do, on that very aeirnint, chal¬ 
lenge high honours to themselves. Alterkury.' 

2. That by which any thing is conveyed. t 

Melon seeds [arc proscribed] with whey of goal’s milk, which 
is the common conveyer. Burtog, Ann!, of Mel. p. 40,1. • 

Throughout- the vvho[e body it [the cavity of the spine) 
lieth lower, and dci per, and safer than the vein-, or arteries, or 
any other common conveyers in the body of man. 

Smilk, Tui Inn!m e of Old Age. p. 209. 

This would be highly injurious to the great Artificer and 
Maker of those bodies, that he should provide such store¬ 
houses of mischief, such irresistible conveyers of the seeds of 
sin into lnon’s.minds. Soul/i, Serin, viii. 92. 

3. A juggler; mi imposter: a thief. 

Frequent your exercises, a home qn your thumb, 

A quirk eye, a sharp knife, at band a receiver; 

But then take heed, cosin, ye lie a ctculy eon ray or. > ' 

Preston, Ting, of Ciinihhes, (about 1561.) 

Uol. Go, some of you, convey him to the Tower. 

K. liirh. O, good ! convey V — Conveyer) arc you all. 

That rise thus nimbly by a truu king’s fall. 

Shaskpcare, Rich. fT. 

Convjci'nity.# n.s. [Lat. con uud vicinus.\ Near¬ 
ness; neighbourhood. , 
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The bishop having first stated the canvicinity and contiguity 
of the two parishes. IVar/vn, Hut. of Kiddhgton, p. 1«. 

To CONVI'CT.-f* v. a. [convince, conviction, Lat.] 

1. To prove guilty; to detect in guilt. 

And they which heard jt, being convicted by their own con¬ 
science, went out (Kie.Jiy one. .John, viii. 9. 

Things, that at the first shew seemed possible, by ripping mi 
the performance of them, have been convicted of impossibility. 

» ■ . lincon, Holy War. 

2. lo confute; to discover to be false. 

Although not only the reason of any head, hut experience 
of every hand, may well convict it, yet will it not by divers be 
rejected. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

3. To shew by proof or evidence. 

If there be 110 such tiling apparent upon record, they do as 
if one should demand a legacy by virtue of some written testa¬ 
ment, wherein there being no such thing specified, he pleadeth 
that there it must needs be, and hringeth arguments from the 
love which.always 'he te.tutor bore him, imagining that these 
proofs will einirni a testament to have that in it which other 
men can no where by reading find. Honker. 

-)• To destroy; Ki overpower; to surmount. Not 
now in use; hut formerly employed for convince, as 
our old lexicography, shews. V. Minshcu in V. 
Convict. ln H the following genuine passage of our 

f real poet, .Pope altered convicted to a slice led • am! 

>r. Johnsort, not attending to this sense of the 
word, adopted the sophisticated reading in citing 
the passage for an illustration of urmado, which i 
have rcmpved. 

So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole urmado of convicted sail, 

Is scatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowship. Shakspeare, K. John. 
C.ONVPer. adj. [rather the participle of the*verb.] 
Convicted ; detected in guilt. 

Before I be convict by course of law, 

To threaten me with death is most unlawful. 

Shakspeare, Rick. III. 
By the civil law a puv>n convict, or confessing his own 
, crime, cannot; appeal. Ay life's Parrrgon. 

Convict a papist lie, and I a poet. Tope, Episl. of liar. 

Co'kvict. n.s. [from the verb.]. A person cast at 
the bar: one found guilty of the crime charged 
against him ; a criminal detected at his tria*. 

On the score of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
space ul toils' botli to the convict and to persons confessing, 
in order to satisfy tile judgement. Aytiffc's Pan rgon. 

ConwVtion. n.s. [from convict.'] 

1. Detec lion of guilt, which is, in law, cither when 
a man is outlawed, or appears and confesses, or 
else is found guilty by the inquest. Cctwcl. 

The third best absent is condemn’d. 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law. 

Con net urn to ifie serpent none belongs. Milton, P. L. 

2. The act of convincing ; confutation; the act of 
forcing others, by argument, to allow a position. 

When therefore the apostle requireth liability to convict hc- 
reii'-kx, can we think he judgeth it a tiling unlawful, and not 
r.Vher needful, to use the principal instrument of their con¬ 
viction, the light of reason. Hooker, iii. 6 8. 

Tlie manner of his collection was designed, not as a peculiar 
privilege to him; but a; a standing miracle, a lasting argument, 
tor the conviction of others, to the very end of the world. 

Atterbury. 

3. State of being convinced, v 

Their wisdom is only of this world, to put False colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, against the eon~ 

* viction of their own consciences. Swift. 

CoNviVrivE.'f- adj. [from convict.] Having the 
power of'convincing. 

In those convirlive wonders, O Saviour, which thou 
wroughtest upon earth’, Bp. Hall, G>, Mytt. qf Godlmeu, § 7. 
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They would then have been thought to assert it with clear 
and eoneietwe evidence. Olanvil/e, Pre-exH. of Son/s, p. 87. 

It deserves an entire treatise apart by itst^f, and that girt up 
in the most close and enmnetieeVnethod that may be. 

Afore, Antut. ag. Idolatry, Pref. 

Coxvj ertVELV.* adv. [fro nt *con 1 Active .] In a coif- 

vincing manner. N • 

The truth of the Gospel had clearly sinned U the simplicity 
thereof, and so qpnvidice/j/ against, all the- fejlies and impos¬ 
tures of the forinpr ages. More, Expos. .Seven t'/i. p. 14J. 

To CONYI'NCE.'j' v. a. [ convinco , Latin.] 

1. To force any one to acknowledge a contested po¬ 
sition. 

That which I have, all this while been endeavouring to ron- 
rinee men of, and to persuade them to, is no otht r but w hat 
God himself doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 
human consideration. Tulotsmi. 

But having shifted every form to ’srape, 

Convinc'd of conquest, he resum’d his shape. AHn/dcn. I'irg. 

History is all the light we have in man) eases, and vn- re¬ 
ceive from it a great part of the useful truths we liavp, with a, 
convincing evidence. # • Locke. 

2. To convict; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among them,.of all their 
ungodly deeds. Jude, 15. 

The di‘eoverv of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rathe* 
convince iiian of ignorance, than nature of eyfour. Ka/rgli. 

Should In- tor-wcar’t, make all the affidavits 
Against it, that he ciAild, afore the bench 
Aud twenty juries, he would lie r.inehtc'tl. 

li. Jonsun, St ft pie of Xc.cs. 

O *." , k tint In convince me of a crime, • • 

Win I- 1 c.in ne’er repent, nor can you pardon, Dryden. 

v To evince: to prove; to manifest; to vindicate. 
Not in use. 

Vo n it;: 1 \ contains none so accomplished a courtier, to 
r. eve... tin; honour of my mistress. Shuliprtn c, Ci/u. 

'l h s loiter, instead of a confutation, only urgetli me to 
prove d-\er-i p isvtges of my sermon, which M. (.’hey nel’s part 
was to C01. 0:,.: . Hr. Mum. 

4. To i/Vi i jitaver; to surmount. This sense is 
obsolete, l)r. Johnson says, citing only bluikt-noarc. > 
Dryden, howtver, uses it. 

There area vtw*of wretched souls 
That st:i) tils cure; their malady conduces 
Tile g’veat 1 - a) ol'.nt. Shut specie, Mucin! h. 

Knave, he sinll abroad, 1 
Who having, by their own importunate suit. 

Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 

Coitrtnr’tl or -tippled them, they cannot elinsc 

But they must blab. Shahs pea re, Othello. 

When Duncan is asleep, his two chanihi rluius 
Will 1 , with wine and wassel, so convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall he a funic. Shnlspcare, Mtnl.clh. 

But strait I CD neiiu'il all his fear wall a smile. 

He fen, Er. 11. I.nre. 

Convi'ncemext.'}' n. s. [from convince.] Convic¬ 
tion. 

They taught compulsion without conrincnucnt, which not 
long; before they complained of as executed unehrislianly 
against themselves. Mi/hm, Hist, of Eng. B. iii. 

Cithers — love not to wade further into the fear of :i*<wi- 

vinreMcnt. Mi/Ion, 7 V/ each or don. 

If that be not convincemcnl enough, let him weigh the oilier 
also. Decay of Piety. 

ConvTnceii.* v. s. [from convince.] Thai which 
makes manifest. 

The divine light now was only a convitu or of his miscarriages, 
but administered nothing of the divine love and power, ns it 
docs to them that arc obedient, and siucere followers of ijs 
precepts; and therefore Adam could no more endare the pre¬ 
sence of it, than sore eyes the sun or candlelight. 

More, Conj. Cabb. p. »3i- 

Convi'ncible. adj. [from convince.] 

1. Capable of conviction. } 
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2. Capable of* being evidently disproved, or de. 
loctttd. ,* 

Upon what uncertainties, amt also ranriacMc falsities, they 
often crecltid such emblems, we have delivered. Brown. 

( ■onvi / scimsly.*^'» adv. [from convince.] In such a 
manner as'^o leaue no room for doubt or dispute; 
so as to produce conviction. , 

How convincingly, O Safi our, wert thou justified in the 
sjiiril by the dreadful and miraculous dc-cent of the Holy 
Ghost in the cloven and fieri tongues, and that sudden variety 
of language lor the spreading ot the glory ot thy name over all 
the nation- of tin- earth ! , * 

Up. Hull, (treat Mint 1 i n . f C.adhersx. 

This he did sifpartieularly and < -■ iir.nciig/y, thiit those of the 
parliament were in great confusion. UarciaUm. 

The third sort of proviJ-nces, in winch God often speaks 
eoiiriiicing/y, is In signal imcvpyitc.l delinv.iiicc-. 

, , So >/i, .sv Vji. is. p. 51. 

The rcsiuTf-rtion is so ronnurvi fi attested In -mil persons 
with such eircum.t.mces, that they who consider and weigh 
the testimony, at what distant* soever they are pl.ieed, e.ui- 
not entertain any more doubt of the resurrection than the 
crucifixion of Jc-tis. * .lit, i/iucy. 

Convi'niincntss. v. s. [from convituinis.. 1 The 
power of convincing.* 

C'onvi'tiols.* adj. [from the Lit. roir, ite.r, or 
convicior, to taunt.] Reproachful. 

The Queeni's inajefty — eoiinmyindetli all manor her sub¬ 
jects to forbonre ajl vain and conti ntimi-. diiputarions in 
matters of rilirion, and not to ine in despite or i\hul.<- of-my 
person these 1 act'd ions word,, papist, nr pnpi .lital, l.cretihc, 
M-ismatike, or s.,eraiiieutarie, or an, ueh like wools of re- 
proehe. (i. Kin. li./aic Urn... Itr. I,));. 

To CONVrVR.'J* v. >1. {rcniivo, Latin.] 'J o en¬ 
tertain ; to feast. A word, I believe, not else¬ 
where used, l)r. Johnson styS, lhit Mr. Sh vi ns 
asserts that it is Used in the’! list, of i b/Tfis, 
Knight of the .Svianne, This verb, which J)iv 
.lohnson has made # aetive hv iiinceuraUly ; riiiting 
■ijoii tor i n\ .-is Mr. Mason al-o has observed, is 
neuter. 

hirst, all you peers ..f Grtei-e, go to my tint. 

There in tin full com 1, c v.e. Shabspeine, Trail, anil Cnss. 

'Con\ t'vAi..'{~7 udj. [coilihiit/n:, Latin.] Relating 

Com i'vi.Ui. 5 to an entertainment; festal: social. 

In their coiivinal earhunl they Imd re-perl ui'lo plants j-i'e- 
vonting druid.entic-s. or disi u sing the e dial.ilion li.'uwine. 

T linocii, AJrc. J'ructs, p. 'j I. 

1 wiis.llie fust who set up festivals ; 

Not with high taste our appetites did force, * 

But fill’ll with ruuvir atinu ami di-course; 

\VWi,h least,, roucirial meetings we did name. 1 ). id.run. 

Your social and convivial spirit is such that it is a happum-s^ 
to live ami romii-i*with you. Hi. A 'eirtou. 

Con’i/mo: CM. n. s. A low jtkt ; ;i ipubble; ;t mean 
conceit ; :t cant word. 

Mean time he -iii-iaks. am! laugh- at incriy t.de. 

Or pun n.i.liinuous, or rm,uadi.on ipiaitil. P/ii/ips. 

To CO XYOCATK.'j- v.u. \ /onvorn, Lut.] To call 
together; l» siinitnon to an assembly. 

Then both the consuls, at the utmost ••v'* 

(if their expiring Itoiioiir, canrucatc •" 

To lip ire the tied fatlitr . Mays Imran, B. 5. 

nm or Angora, where trade hath itmcocaUd great 
minibers of the Armenian nation. 

Kira tit, (ircth Church, p. 391. 

Convocation.')'* m. s. [ctunbcaiio, Latin.] 

1. The net of calling to an assembly. 

» Diaphantus making a general convocation, spake to them in 
this manner. Sidney. 

2. An assembly. , 
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On the eighth day shall be an holy convocation unto you* 

• Lev. xxiii. *o. 

3. An assembly of the clergy for consultatioh upon 

matters ecclesiastical, in time of parlUnient; and 
as the parliament consists of t^o distinct houses, 
so docs this; the one called the tipper house, 
where the archbishops and bishop^ sit severally 
by themselves; the other the lower house, where 
nil the rest of the clergy arc represented by their 
• deputies. ' Camel. 

t I have made an offer to his majesty, 

' Upon our spiritual convocation. 

As touching France, to give a greater sum 
Then ever at one time the clergy yet 

'Did to his predecessors part withal. Shakspcare, Iltniy 11 '. 

This is the declaration ol' our church about it, made by 
those who met in roiworiilin.i. Stil/ingJin I. 

4. A distinct academical assembly, in which the ge¬ 
neral business of the university is transacted, some¬ 
times called the great,.congregation, as consisting 
both of regents and non-regents; the congregation, 
so called, consisting only of the former. Sco Con- 
guegation, and Regent. 

At the last time it (the refoAnatVon of the statutes of the uni¬ 
versity] was attempted, 1 was named in convocation one\jf the 
, delegates myself. Ahp. Laud, Hist, of his Chanc oflhjot J, p. 7. 

7 ’0 CON VO'KK.'j- r. a. [convoco, Latin.] To call 
together; to sum'innu to an assembly. 

The queen of Italy,— having convoked all her princes, she 
exhorted them to leave all vain ostentation,, and spungy 
viuintings unto the Spaniards. 

7 V. of Roccahni, (1616,] p. 84. 
Assemblies exercise their legislature at the times that their 
constitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way prescribed to convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple East, 

—Tenvolte the peerage Pope, Oilyssci/. 

The senate originally consisted all of nobles, the people 
being only convoked upon such occasions as, fell into their cog¬ 
nizance. StviJ’t. 

To CONVOLVE, v. a. [ convolm , Latin.] To roll 
together; to roll one part upon another. 

He writh’d him to and fro convolv'd. Milton, P. L. 

It is a wonderful artiiicc how newly hatched maggots, not 
the parent animal, because she emits no web, nor hath any 
textrinc art, can convolve the stubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derhanu 

Us’d to milder scents, the tender race 
By thousands tumble from their honey’d domes. 

Convolv'd and agonizing in the dust. Thomson, Autumn. 

Convoluted, pari, [of the verb I have found no 
example.] Twisted ; rolled upon itself. 

This differs from Muscovy-glass only in this, that the plates 
of that arc flat mid plain, whereas these are convoluted and 
inflected. Woodward on Fossils .,, 

Convolution. 11. s. [conrolttfio, Latin.] 

1. The act of rolling any thing upon itself; the state 
of being rolled upon itself. 

Observe the convolution of the said fibres in all other glands, 
in the same or some other manner. On-to, Cosmol. 

A thousand secret, subtle pipes bestow, 

From which, by nutn’rous convolutions wounil, 

Wrap’ll with ?i.>’ attending nerve, and twisted round. 

1 Jllackmorc. 

2. The state of rolling together (in company. 

And toss’d wide round, 

O’er the calm sky in convolution swift, 

The feather’d eddy floats. Thomson, Autumn. 

To CON VO'Y.^~ v. a. j [convoyer, ,Fr. from eonviarc , 
low Latin.] To accompany by land or sea for the 
sake of defence: ns, he was convoyed by ships of wpr. 
Milton places the accent on the last syllable: but the 
word is uowusually spoken with theaccentouthefirst. 
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Forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of Paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 1 

Itself instinct with Spirit, felt convoy’d 

By four Cheruhick shapes. MUton, P, L. vi. J52. 

, I shall likewise assay those wily arbitresves who in most men 
have, a, was hearit, tr.c sole ushering of truth and falsehood 
between the sense, and ‘tbi soul, with what loyalty they will 
use inc in cbnroying this truth to my understanding. 

• ' Milton, Reason of ('hutch Government, ii. 3. 

Co'nvov. n. s. [from the verb. Anciently the acceut 
was on the last syllable; it is now on the first.] 

1. Force attending on the road by way of defence.- 

Had not God set peculiar value upon his temple, he would 
not have made himself his people’s convoy to secure them in 
their passage to it. - South, Sermons. 

My soul grows hard, and cannot dpath endure. 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way secure. 

Drydai, Aurcng. 

Conroy 'ships accompany their merchants till they may pro¬ 
secute the voyage without danger. Drydcn, Prcf. Dufresnoy. 

' 2. Tho act of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will team you by rote where services were 
done; at such a breach, at such a convoy. Shakxpcare, Hen. K. 

Swift,'as a sparkle of a'glaneing star, 

I shoot from lirag’n to giye him safe convoy. Milton, Comus. 

'3. Conveyance. Not now in use. 

Sister, as-the winds give, benefit. 

And convoy i$ assistant, do not sleep, ,, 

But let me hear from you. Shakspeare 

CONVOLVULUS.* n. s. [Lat/J In botany, a ge- 
.ins of plants; bind-weed. 

Co'nusable.* adj. [front conusance.] Liable to be 
tried or judged. 

He is a judge of one of those courts, where matrimonial 
causes are conusablc. Up. Barlow, Rem. p. 3b;. 

CO'NUSANCE. 71. s. [ conoisance , French.] Cogni¬ 
zance ; notice; knowledge. A law term. 

Co'nusant.# adj. [from conusance.'] Knowing. 

It is not reasonable to suppose, the officer should lie conusant 
of the formalities of law. Hate, llist. PI. Cr. eh. 50. 

To CONVU'LSE.-f' v. a. [commlsm, Latin.] To 
give an irregular and involuntary motion to the 
parts of any body. 

A young man, who was strangely convulsed in.his body, 
having sometimes one member and sometimes another, vio¬ 
lently" agitated. Hally well, Mclampronoca, (i68t,)p. 78. 

Follows the, loosen’d, aggravated roar. 

Enlargin'!, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 

Crush’d horrible, convulsing heaven mid earth. Thomson. 

Convulsion, n. s. [convulsio, Latin.] 

1. A convulsion is an involuntary contraction of the 

fibres and muscles, whereby the body and limbs 
are pretcrnaturally distorted. Qisincy. 

If my hand,be put into motion by a convulsion, the indiffe- 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2. Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; com¬ 
motion; disturbance. 

All have been subject to some concussions, and fallen under 
the same convulsions of state, by dissentions or invasions. 

Temple. 

Convu'lsive. adj. [convulsij, French.] That which 
produces involuntary motion; that which gives 
twitches or spasms. 

. They are irregular and convulsive motions, or stragglings of 
the spirits. %■: Hale, Or 'sg. of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying soul’s convalsivestnie. 

And all the anguish of departing life. Uryden, Aurcngzebe. 

- Her colour chang’d, her face was rtpt the stupe. 

And hoiiow groans from her deep spirit came: 

Her hair stood tip; convulsive rage possess’d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breast. Drydcn, 
la silence weep. 

And thy convulsive sorrows inward keep. Prior. 
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Convulsively.* adr. [from convulsive.'} In an 
agitated or tumultuous manner. 

CO'NY.f ».... [kanin, G?rm. cmiihg, Welsh; coin- 
nus, minus, old Fr. funiculus, Latin.] , 
i. A rabbit; at* animal that Bujrt»vs in the ground? 
With a shor{-l«gg’d hen. 

Lemons anil wine for sauce; to these a tony • 

Is not to be despair’d of, for our money. ■ t B. Jonton, Epig. 

Tlie husbanriyiau suffers by hares and cony*, which eat the 
corn trees. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

t. A simpleton. Sec T l > ConVcatcii. 

• It fa canny or rabbit] is of itself a very covny, a most simple 
animal; whence arc derived our usual phrases of canny and 
conny-ratcliing. % Diet's Dry Dinnrr, 1599. 

CoNY-Bortoiuni.'f' v. s. A place where rabbits make 
their holes in the ground. 

Birigh, or beorgh, now berg//, properly signifying to shroud 
or hide ; which may also appear by our calling* in some parts 
of England, the places made tor conies to hide and shroud 
themselves in mny-hcries, or cony-burics ; ami in other parts of 
England, cony-kin 1 me:. Vcrstegan, l^csthf Dee. Inlcthg. cli. 7. 
To Cc/xYCATcn. f <’• To catch a cony, is, in the 
old cant of thieves, to cheat; to bile; ho trick; to 
deceive a foolish fellow. See tlx; second sense of 
Cosy. 

i have matter in my head against you, and against your cony- 
c/ltching raseals. • Shuksprarc, M. II'. of Windsor. 

Co'nycatchkr. n. 5. A thief; a cheat;, a sharper; a 
tricking fellow; u rascal. Now obsolete. 

To C t)(). ... 11. [from tlie sound.] To dry as a flove 
or pigeon. • 

The stock-dove only through tlie forest cooes, 

"Mournfully hoarse. Thomson, Summer. 

Co'oing.* n. s. [from the verb.] Invitation, as the 
note of the dove. 

Let not the roomgs of the world allure thee: 

Which of her lovers ever found her true? Voting, Night Th. 8. 
COOK.*} - i). s. [old Fr. keux, from coquits, Latin.] 
One whose profession is to dress and prepare victual 
ibr the table. 

One mistress Quickly, is in the manner of his nurse, sir his 
dry-nur»e, or his rook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 
wringer. Shakspeare, AI. W. of Windsor. 

The. new-born babe, by nurses overlaid, 

And the eook caught within the raging fire he made Drydcn. 

Their roots could make artificial birds and fishes, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the exquisiteness 
of the taste. Arbullinot on Coins. 

Cook-maid. v. s. [cook and maid.} A maid that 
dresses provisions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife had turned 
<kff one of the best rook .maids in England. Addison. 

CoOK-itoo.vt. n. s. [cook and room.} A room in which 
provisions arc prepared for the ship’s crew. The 
kitchen of a ship. 

The commodity of this new cook-room, the merchants hav¬ 
ing found to tie so great as that in all their ships the cook-rooms 
are built in their fore-castles, contrary to that which bud been 
anciently used. Italcgh, Mssays. 

To Cook. r. a. [coquo, Latin.] 

1. To prepare victuals lor-the table. 

Had either of the crimes been rooked to their palates, tliey 
might have changed messes. Decay of Piety. 

2. To prepare lor any purpose. 

Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for that, you are 

woll eookf. - Shakspearr, Cymbc/inc. 

To Cook, or Cook.* r. n. [from the sound.] To 
make the noise of tho cuckoo. It is al»R found in 
sthe Scottish poem of The Chcrrie and Slae: 

“ The cuckow couks 

Let constant cuckows cook on every side. 1 

• The SUktwormes, 15991 
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To Cook.* v. a. [perhaps from chuck.} To throw. 
('<mk me- that ball. Gloucestershire. Grose. 

Coi/ar.HVj 11. s. [from cook.} 'l’lie art of dressing 
victuals.! 

*, Lottie man’s wit 1 
Found til’ an of cmdk’ry to delight his sense : 

More bodies are consum'd and kill'd with it, 

I ban with the sword, iiimifle, or pestilence. Daves. 

Ev’ry one to 1 oakery preteiids. King's Cookery. 

These are the ingredient, of plants before they are prewired 
by eookern. Arbvt/moi on Aliments. 

COOL.-f adj. [Sax. col; Dutch, koel ; Cim faihl. 

See Com).], 

1. Somewhat cold: approaching to cold. , 

lie set nis leg in a pale-full, as hot as he could well endure 

it, renewing it as it grew cool. , Tnnjilr. 

2. Not zfaious; not ar<lc;tl; not angry ;»nol fond; 

! without passion : ns, a cool 1 Vi end; a cool deceiver. 

, A man of understanding is of 1111 excellent spirit, [fit the 
margin, of a eon/spirit.) * * /’roe. xvii. 37. 

Cool. n. s. Freedom from heat; soft and refreshing 
coIdnesS. * 

But see wljere Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid the root of yon l ,: gli marble arch, 

Enjoys the noon day bree/e. Addison, Cato. 

J’hilunder was enjoying the coo/ of the niorn'iig^amoug tile 
dews that lay on every tiling about him, and that gave the air 
a freshness. • > * Addison on Alcdats. 

To (\>oi,.'j- v. a. fckoclen, Dutch; coluui, Sax. coleb, 
cooled.} 

1. To make cool; to allay heal. 

Father Abraham, have mercy on me; and send Lararus, 
that he may dip tho tip of his linger in water, and coot my 
tongue ; for 1 am tormniled in this Maine. Sf. Luke, xvi. 24. 

Snow they use in Naples instead of ice, because, as they say, 
it cools or congeals any liquor sooner. Addison on Italy. 

Jelly of currants, or the jelly of aid ripe siibarid Iruif, is 
cooling, and very agreeable to,tho stomach. Arbuthnot on Die £» 

2. To quiet passion; to calm anger; to moderate 
zeal. 

My lord Northumberland will soon he cool'd. 

Shiik.-pcarc, Urn. IV. 
lie will keep his jealousy to himself, and repine in private, 
heiause he will he apt to fear some ill efli:ct it may produec'in 
* cooling your love to him. Addison, Sped. 

Hint they thought they had been fighting only other people’* 
qua, 1 els, perhaps it miglit have rooted their zeal. Swift. 

in f oot, the heels a vulgarism, denoting to keep 
m attendance; not yet disused. 

I looj'.cd through the keyhole, and saw hint knocking at th* 
gate ; and I imd the conscience to let him root his fleets there.- 

Drydcn, Amphitryon. 

To Cool.'}' r. n . 

t. To grow less lyit. 

Come, who is next ? onr liqnor,hen w/v 

11 . .l,mson. Killed. at thghgate. 

2. To grow less warm with regard lo passion or in- "* 
dination. 

M\ humour shall not root; I will incense l ord to deal with 
poison, I will possess him with yellowness. Shakspearr. 

You never* oof while you re.nl liomer. Dry den. 

I’m impatient till it he done; 1 will 10J. give myself liberty 
lo think, test I should eon/. , Cougn-f, tUd linchelor. 

( o<iL-etip.* A beverage, so called, usually composed 
i»f i\ ine, water, lemon-peel, sugar, and borage; and 
introduced at tables in warm weather. 
Cool-heaiiki>.* adj. [froiji cool, and head.] With¬ 
out passion. *See the second setise of Coot.. 

The old, cool-headed, general law, is as gvod as any deviatina 
* dictated by present heat. Burke, Lett, to the Slier, of Bristol. 
Co'oLi-.it.-if n. s. [from cool.} 

1. That which has the power of cooling the body. 

S m 
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Coolers are of two sorts; first, fho'se which pro¬ 
duce an immediate sense of cold, which arc such as 
have their parts in less motion than those of the 
organs of feeling; and secondly, such its by par¬ 
ticular viscidity, or,,grossness qf pints, give greater 
consistence to the animal fluids than they had be¬ 
fore, whereby they cannot move so fast, and there¬ 
fore will have less of that intestine force on which 
their heat depends. The former arc fruits, all acid 
liquors, and common water; and the latter arc such 
‘as cucumbers, and all substances producing viscidity. 

(luincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the same necessity Cur a cooler 
al in limn. llarrcy on Consumptions. 

Acid tilings were used only as coolers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A vessel in which any thing is made cool. [This 
word is properly cow/er J from cowrie , a cowl or 
coi/le, that is, a tub. See Cowlstaff.] 

Your first wort being thus toiled, hide off into one or more 
coolers, or cool-backs, in wluch leave the ..ullage behind, and 
let it run off fine. Mortimer's. Husbandry. 

Co'ousii.* ad), [from cool.] Approaching to cold. 
Looking as wise as possible, l observed, that the nights began 
to grow a little coolisb at this time of the year. 

, Goldsmith, Ess 

Co'oLLV. adv. [from cool.] 

1. Without heat, or sharp cold. " 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrAlight, 

And fresh bedew’d with ever-spouting streams. 

Sits coaly calm. Thomson, Summer. 

2. Without passion. 

Motives that address themselves coolly to our reason, are 
fittest to be employed upon reasonable creatures. Attcrbury. | 

Co'olness.'! n.s. [ Sax. coelnej-.] 
i*-£nentle cold; a soft or mild degree of cold. 

This difference consisteth not in the heat or coolness of 
‘ spirits; for cloves, and other*spices, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot spirits, hotter, a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 

The toad loveth shade and coolness. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 
Yonder the harvest of cold months laid up, 

Gives a fresh coolness to the royal cup ; 

There ice, like crystal, firm and never lost, 

Tcnmers hot July with December’s frost. Waller. 

The sheep enjoy the coolness of the shade. Dry den, Virg. 

a. Want of affection; disinclination. 

They parted with such coolness towards each other, as if they 
scarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon. 

3. Freedom from passion. 

There'is that coolness and Curiotisness in a verse, which 
speaks it greatly unsuitable to the vehemence and seriousness 
of the prophetirk spirit. c ' 

Spencer, Vanity of Vulg. Prophecies, p. 53. 

Coom. it. s. [ectime, French.] ’ 

1. Soot that gathers over 411 oven’s mouth. Phillips. 

' 2. That matter that works out of the wheels of car¬ 
riages. Hailey. 

3. It is used in Scotland for the useless dust which 
falls from large coals. 

Coomb, or C$£»p. v, s. [conible, Fr. cumulus, Lat. a 
heap, SkinvcV .] A measure of com containing 

four bushels. * Dailey. 

COOP.-}* n. s. [Icel ./cuppa; Su. kopp ; Dutch, •kuype. 
Ray observes, that coop was a general expression 
lor a vessel to enclose any thing.] 

1. A barrel; a vessel for the preservation of liquids. 

2. A cage; a pen for animals; as poultry or sheep. 0 

Gracchus was slain, the day the chickens refused to eat out 
of the coop; and Claudius Pulcher underwent the like success, 
when he contemned the tripudigry adjurations. • Brown. 
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There were a great many crammed capons together in a coop. 

V Estrange. 

To Coop. v. a. [from the noun.] To shut up in a 
narrow compass; to confine; to cage 5 to imprison : 

, when it is used absolutely, it has often, perhaps al¬ 
ways, the intensive '{article up. 

That nale, *hat wltitc-fac’d shore, 

Whose toot spurns hack the ocean’s roarin" tides. 

And coops froni other lands her islanders. ‘ 

Shaksprare, K. John, 
The Englishmen did cobp up the lord Ravenstein, that he 
stirred not; and likewise held in strait siege the town. Bacon. 

In the taking of a town the poor escape better than the 
rich ; for the one is let go, tuiu the other is plundered and 
cooped up. ' It Estrange, 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your shame is shown, 

Coop'd tip a second time within your town ! 

Who dare not issue forth in open field. Dryilen, JEntid. 

One work! suffic’d not Alexander’s mind; 

Coop'd up, lie seem’d in earth and seas confin’d. Drydcn, Juc. 

Coop'd in a narrow isle, observing dreams 
With flattering wizards, Drydcn, Juv. 

The Trojans, coop’d within their walls so long, 

Unbar their gates, and issue in a throng. Drydcn, JEneid. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
, iu comparison of law or physick, of astrology or chymistry, 
coons the understanding up within narrow bounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. 1 Locke. 

They are cooped in close by the laws,of their countries, and 
the strict guards of those whose interest it is to keep them ig¬ 
norant. 1 ■ Locke. 

What! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 

Coope'e. n. s. [coupe, French.] A motion in danc¬ 
ing. 

Co'oPKii. n. s. [from coop.] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradesmen, belonging to some 
towns corporate, such as weavers and coopers, by virtue of their 
charters, pretend to privilege mid jurisdiction. Child. 

Oo'opehaoe. ft. s. [from cooper.] The price paid for 
cooper’s work. 

To COOTERATE.'f' v. n. [old Fr. coopcrer, from 
con and opera, Latin.] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the same end: it 
has with before the agent, and to before the end. 

It pnzzleth and perplexcth the conceits of many, that per¬ 
haps would otherwise cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almost alone to his own ends. Bacon. 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that highest satis¬ 
faction and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity. Boyle. 

2. To concur in producing the same effect. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity., co¬ 
operate to their conversions. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

All these caV.ics cooperating, must, at last, weaken their mo¬ 
tion. Chcyne, Phil. Prm. 

The special acts and impressions bv which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperates 
with it, are subjects beyond our comprehension. Rogers. 

Cooperation, n. s. [from cooperate.] The act of 
contributing or concurring to the same end. 

We might work any effccfezpthout and ugniust mutter; and 
this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or spirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 

Cooperative. adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting 
the same end jointly. 

For Age with Virtue is cooperative. 

Davies, Wit’s Pila. T. 3. b. 
Coo'PERijTon. n. s. [from cooperate.] He that, by 
joint endeavours, promotes the same end with 
others. 

To COO'PTATE.* v. a. [Fr. co-opter, Lat. eoepto. 

I Dr, Johnson admits the substantive, though without 
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example. The parent verb is as good a word.] To 
choose. Cockeram. 

CooPTA'TiON.-f- v. s. [ cooplo, Latin.] Adoption ; 
assumption. s • 

Dubitation is the beginning of ail ^nawledge: I confess this 
is true in the first election and eo^ptation of a friend, to come 
into the true knowledge of him by queries and doubts. 

,« Ifoycti, Lett. i. v. 19. 

COO'RDINATE.'f* atf). [co« and ordinntus, Latin.] 
Holding the same rank; not being subordinate. 
Thus shell-fish may be divided into two coordinate 
kinds, crnstaceous and testaceous; each of which is 
again divided into many species, subordinate to the 
kind, but coordinate to each other. 

Other bishops — might either appoint two presbyters, either 
co-ordinate or subaltern, ttfKrvc one church; or oue prcsby ter 
to serve two churches. • 

H. Wharton, Dcf, of Pluraltics, (169s,) p. 53. 

A co-ordinate power was given by the bishop to them both. , 

4 * Ibid. |>. .54- 

The word Analysis signifies the general and particular heads 
of a discourse, with their mutual connexions, bqfh coordinate 
and subordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'ruinatki.v. adv. [from coordindte.^ In the sum* 
rank; in the same relation; without.subordination. 

Coo nuiN atkness. ■#!. s. [from coordinate.'] The stale 
of being coordinate. 

Coohqina'tion. u.s. [from coordinate.^ The state 
of holding the same rank; of standing in the same 
relation to something higher; collateruhiess. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare coordination 
of power, a wholesome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, 
and democracy. Howell, Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

When these petty intrigues of a play are so ill ordered, that 
they have no coherence with the other, I must grant that 
Lysidcius has reason to tax that want of Uua connexion ; for 
coordination in a play is as dangerous and unnatural us in a 
state. Dryilen on Dramatick Poesy. 

Coot.'J' n. s. [ maer-koel , T)ut. cuter] French.] A* 
small black water-fowl, seen often in fens.and 
marshes. 

Unfledge’em of their tires, 

Their wires, their partlets, pins, and perriwigs, 

And they appear like bald coots in the nest. 

Itcainn. and FI. Knight of Malta, 
A lake, the haunt 

Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant. Dryilen, Fables. 

COP.'j* w. s. {kojij Dut. cop, Sax.] The head; the 
top of any thing; any thing rising to a head. As 
a cop, vulgarly cock of hay; a cob-castle, properly 
Cop-castle, a small castle or house on u hill. A cob 
of cherrystones for cop, a pile of stones one laid up¬ 
on another; a tuft on the head of birds. . 

Upon the cop right of his 110*0 lie had 
A wart, and thereon stode a tuft of hairs. Chaucer, C. T. Pro!. 

They droven him out withouten the cytee, and ledden him 
to the coppc of the hil. Wirliffe, St. Luke, iv. 

Few of them have cops or crested tufts upon their heads. 

Holland, Tr. of Ptin. Nat. Hist. b. xi. 

Co'pal. n. s. The Mexican term for a gum. 

Copa'kcenaky. n.s. from coparcener.] Joint suc¬ 
cession to any inheritance. 

In descent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for Want of 
sons, the chief house is allotted to the eldest daughter. 

Hate, Hist, of Common Law. 

COPATlCKNER. tt. s. [from con and purticeps, Ln^l 
Coparceners are otherwise called parccncfs; and in 
common law, arc such as have equal portion in the 
inheritance of the ancestor. _ _ Coxed. 

This great lordship was broken and divided, and partition. 
madeHtctwecn the five daughters: in every of these portions, 1 
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the coparceners severally exercised the same jurisdiction royal, 
which the iarl marshal ajtd his sons had used, in the whole 
province. Davies on Ireland. 

Copa'kcenV. n. s. An equal share of coparceners. 

) t * Phillips, World of Words. 

Copa'rtmenv.# iifs. Compartment; which see. 

In a copart,unit, towards jhc head, and under the semicircle, 
of the letter, are he, initials. Waiton, Hist, of E. P. iii. 391. 

COPA'RTNER. j' it. »•, [<-0 and partner.] One tjiat 
has a share in some common stock or affair; one 
equally concerned; a sharer; a partaker ? a part¬ 
ner. Milton has used it both with of ami in. 

So should I have copartners in my pain; . 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 

Shahspearr, Hope of l.ucrece. 
Our faithfiilVricnds, 

The associates and copartners hf our loss. tlilton, P. I. 

Shull I to him make known 
•As yet my change, and give liijn to partalrp 
Full happiness with me? Or rattier not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my [xawer, 

Without copartner? Milton, P. L. 

. Rather by them 

I gain’d what ’ have gain'd, Aid with them dwell 

Copat liter in these regions of tile world. Milton, P. R. 

Love gives us u real possession and enjoyment <jf God; ,it 
makes us copartners with Him in Himself. 

„ . Scott, Chr. Life, i. iii. 

Copa'iitneuship.'^ n. s. [from copartner .] The state 
of bearing an equal part, or possessing an equal 
share. 

In case the father left only daughters, the daughters equally 
succeeded to their father as in copartnership. Hide. 

At Amsterdam the one vessel took in buflust only; the other 
laden with herrings, in copartnership with one Peter lteinhcrgh, 

sailed away for Stettin in Pomerania. Milton, letters of State. 

, *“*■' * 
Co'patain. adj. [from cup.] High raised; pointed. 

* HanmefC 

Oh, fine villain i a silken doublrt, a velvet hose, a scarlet 
eloke, and a copal,un hat. Shakspcurc, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Copa'yva. n.s. [It is sometimes written capivi, cupivi, 
capayva, copayva, cu/mi/xia, cupayha .] A gum 

which distils from a tree in lirasil. It is much 
used in disorders of the urinary passages. 

COPE. } - it. s. [Sax. cirppe. And sec Cop.] 

1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 

2. A sacerdotal cloak, or vestment worn in sacred 

ministration. • 

The principal minister using a decent cope. 

• Const, and Can. Fee. 14. 

The cope answers to the cotubinm used by the Latin, and the 
ruxo’iised hy the ^Jreek church. It was at first u common 
habit, being a coat without sieves, hut afterwards used as a 
churi h-u-stinent, only made very rich hy embroidery anil the 
like. Whcutly on the Comm. Prayer. 

3. Any thing which is spread over the head; as the 
concave of tile skies; any arch work over a door. 

All these things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both most and least. 

Their being have, and daily arc increase. ^ - Spenser. 

Over )u ml the dismal hiss * . 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew; 

Aji([ flying, vaulted either host with fire; 

So, under fiery rope, together rush’d 

Both battles main. Milton, P. L. 

The scholar believes there .is no man under the rope of 
heaven, who is si‘knowing as his master. Dryden. 

fo Corn.f v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head. * Addison on Italy. 
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z. To contend with; to opppsc. Dr. Johnson in¬ 
troduces, as the sole exumplc, a passage from 
yhakspeare’s Lear; where, however, tljc verb is 
neuter ; the word •withal, which is connected with 
cope, being omitted by him. But the/fctive sense 
of cope is not uncommon. ‘ • 

f love- to cope liitn in these Mill'll Pits. 

Shnkspcarc, As you like it. 
We must not stint 
Or.r necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censurers. Shakspcarc, 1 C. Hen. VIIT. 

3. To regard; to give in return. Tliis is our old 
verb to cope, or cowji, i. e. to chap, or buy; Dutch, 
toopm. .See C< > vt.-.u a n\ 

t ami my friend 

Have, by your wisdom, hocii this day acquitted 
Of'ericvonCpcu.iliit .; in lieu thereof, • 

Three thousand ducats, due uuto the Jew, 

Wc Irccly < opr your courteous pains withal. Shakspearf. 
To CoVE.'J’ v. 11. ' *' 

1. To contend; l« struggle; to strive. It has with 
before the thing or person opposed. [In this sense 
it is a word of doubtful otrmelogy. The conjecture 
of Junius derives it from l-oopen, to hup, or sente 
.other word of the same import; so that to cope with, 
signifies to interchange Mows, or any tiling else, with 
another. It may,' with as much propriety, be re¬ 
ferred to ap, the bead; and so iiftply, to make head 
against, like the French expression, “ fairc tote a 
quclqiftm.”] 

Let our trains 

March In ii», that wc may pcrii-e the men 

We should Imr cnp’il mill'd. Shakepcurr, litn. IV. 

It is likely thou wilt undirtaki 
dLllJn,:, like death, ty elude away this shame, 

That n-pi 1 icith death it-i If, toape from it. Shakspcarc. 

- . But ]i\e waf Lve ; 

Tliis fa,- hismer-mateh, who, srlf-dcceiv’d 

And ra»!i, before hand had no belief weigh'd 

The strength he w as to en/ir iriih , or his ow 0. Milton, P. It. 

They perfci tl\ understood both the hares and the enemy 
they were to cope nil/in/. IS tint range. 

1 On every plain. 

Host cop’ll with host, dire was the dill of war. Philips. , 

Their general- have not been aide to coin: ici/h the troops 
of Athens, which I have conducted. Addison , li'hig-Hj'rnniucr. 

If the mind apply itself first to easier subjects, ami tilings 
near akin to what is already known: and then advance to 
the more reunite ami knotty pmts oi knowledge by slow 
degrees, it, will Is- aide, in this manner, to emir iriih pfeat diffi¬ 
culties, and pri sail oyer them with mna/.iii" and happy suc¬ 
cess. Hulls, on I he Mind. 

2 . To encounter; to interchange kindness or setiti- 

menls. , 

• Thou (fresh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force must know 
The royal food thou cop’s/ with. Shakspcarc, IVinl. Tale. 
Thou art e’en as just a mail 

As e’er uiy conversation cop’d withal. Shnkspcarc, Jlamlet. 

To Cove. v. a. To embrace. Not in use. 

I will make him tell the tale anew : 

Where, how, luf>-_dt, how loti" ago, and when 

He hath, and it again to cope \ ow wife. Shakspcarr , Othdlo. 

CoTeman.# a- s. [from the old 'verb cope, to ex¬ 
change; and Dutch, loopman, a buyer.]* 'A 
chapman. 

Tor reap man s\ c now stiv c/iapnian, which is as much as to 
say — A merchant or cope-man. 

Verslcgan, tlcst. of Dec. Illicit, eh. 7. 
Assure thee, Celia, lie that would sell thee, t 

Only for hope of gain, and that uncertain, 
lie would have sold his part of paradise 
I : or ready money, had he met a cope-man, li.Jotuon, 2 <’w. 
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CorE'nNifAX.* adj. Relating to the system of 
Copernicus; in which the sun is supposed at rest 
in the centre,'and the* planets with the earth to 
move iit ellipses round him. a 

' The Cartesian phVusoptfy begins now to lie almost univer¬ 
sally rejected, while the t C\ij)cmicaii system continues to be 
universally received.’ . 1 . Smith, IJist. of Astrvnoinji, $ 4. 

It is not necessary, that he who looks wjtli pleasure 011 the 
colour of a flower should study the prineiifjcs of vegetation, 
or that the Ptolemaiek and Copcrnican system should be com¬ 
pared before the light of the mm ran gladden, or its warmth 
invigorate. Johnson , Humbler, No. t? j. 

Co'vEs.MATE.'f- «. $. [perhaps for cut male, a com¬ 
panion in drinking, or oye that dwells under the 
same cope, for house, Dr. Johnson says. It is 
rather front cope in the sense of exchange, I think; 
one who interchanges fSnducss with another.] 
Companion ; friend. An olyl word, Dr. Johnson 
observes, citing only Spenser. But it is a common 
word,* and among pur best authors. 

Xe ever staid in place, tie spake to wight, 

’Till then the fox his copes mule he hath found. 

Spenser, Itubb. Tali 

, Mis-shapen Timfc, copcsmalc of ugly Night. 

• Shukspcnrc, Hope of Lucrccc. 

O, this is the'female cope smote of my son. 

H. Jenson, F.ocry Mon in his Humour. 
If the gagger or his cnpcxmalcs bad dealt thus wall in.?, I 
would liuve cast in their teeth forgery and IliKe play. 

< . Monutagr, dpp. to the. 1. p. 24. 

This ponderous eonfuter, elected by his glm-tly patrons to 
be my copcsmate. ' Mi/ion, Co!astci\.ii. 

Ci/viEit. it. s. [from copt/i] 

1. One that copies; n Imnscrilicr. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters alt; red bv 
copiers and transcriber.; Addison on Cook. 

2 . One that imitate-.; a plagiary; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copin', and a poet but 
a plagiary of others. th-udin, Dnfrisnop. 

* Let the liiint*/vyuVr, on old Tiber’s shore. 

Nor mean the task, each breathing bust explore; 

Limy .after line with painful patience trace. 

This Homan grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 

CVpiNti.'f’ it. a. [from cope ; called also copping, 
from eop-\ The upper tire of masonry which’covers 
the wall. 

All these were of costly stones, even from the foundation 
unto the enpi:ig. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

The coping, the niodilliens, or dentils, make a noble shew 
by their gttu el’ul projections. Addison, Pres holder. 

• COT’lOLhS.'J* adj. [old Fr. eojdettr, copi cits' ; from 
the Fat. copia.~] 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quail - 
!< lilies. 

Husc, us in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. Milton, P. L. 

Full measure only bounds 

lixeess, before the all-bminteoii- king, who showrM 

With copious band, rejoicing in their joy. Milton, P. L. 

'Inis alealine acrimony indicates the copious me of vinegar 
and acid fruits, Aibuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace, 

And kindly pours its copious treasures l'oith 

In various converse. Thomson, Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; not 
confined; not concise. 

Hail, Hon of God, Saviour of men; thy name , 

Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth; and never shall my liarp thy praise - 
Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin. Milton, P.L. 
Co'riousi.Y.*^ adv. [from copious. J 
1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great quantities. 
j S/ieiymd. \ 
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The hoy being made to drink copiously of tar-water, this 

prevented or lessened the fever. 

Up. /)’< licit y, Ji- 'I'll- o>i Tar-Ji liter. 

1. At largo; without brevity or conoisoness: diilusoly. 

These si!V( rnl*remuili' have been so copiously described Jiy 
nlnni.inure of travellers, and otluMwfters, that it is very dll- 
ficult to make am m*\v ilw.*o\cVii$ on ^ beaten a subject* 

• Athli sou. 

Copiousness.*^ - v. s. ["Irom cnjjiousr 1 • 
r. 1 Monty: alnlntlancc; groat qtioiititv; exuberance. 

The copiousness nnd pleasure <K the argument hath earned 
due a little further than I made account. 

/low,II, lu,lrucl. lor. J'retv. p. J,'K. 

2. Difiusion; exuberance ol stile. 

The Roman oiator endeavoured to imitatethe cupimisnesi ol 
limner, and the l.atin poet made it his husim ss to reach the. 
cnikiscn-ss of Demosthenes. _ IJryt.tn. 

CoT'isr.'f' ii. [old lr. copisle.] A cop^ei ; a ti.uis- 
oribor; an imitator. 

As for the ancients ami eiders they are become peniten¬ 
tiaries, pnntoi s in the court ccclo-'S-iical, det.iriN, Imihsts, 
coo.'.'s. kc. Jlnrmnr, Tr. <j '-// Si (i 7 .1;,) I>- f j4- 
("oV.and. ii. s. A piece onground in which the iniul 
i- nitittles with an acute angle. J>"t. 

T<> t lofi.A'Nr.*^ t>. u. [from con and yVro/fi] 1 o pliant 

;,, n lher. at the same time. 

In n.r.’lvhi- a passable, ami plain pervious contain,!, the 
■; .. ,i, (iiiiiiih dillii .ed and rooted tliem-elves m eo i\ pail 

t:, rt and io-plc.Ud their language, vvlneli in a slant 
rev.*,.. :.m of time came to he i idled Hon,nnd ., , 

Unwell, t il- iv. Ty. 

C nw’itrinx.* v. o. | from con and portion.] Equal 

share. , 

tV.selfr will heare .t part, ropodioii ol your pack.- 

Spent) r, I.O.. vi. ii. 47- 

CoTmim.t <’<]■ [from cop.] Rising to a lop or 

head. 

The blind mole casts 

Popp'd hill- ton ,„sls heaven. Mf 'J" > 1 

Ii v,.,. broad in its basis, and rose copped, like a sngnr-lo.fh 

II /.trDin //, ruit'L. 

A gal,-ate,1 e-cl;imis being copped and somewhat c.mj^k.^^ 

Co'etmi.. »■ !/l'his word is variously spelt; as 
coin!, cupel, cuplf, and rt/p/f.7;• but I cannot Imd 
its clvumlogv.j An instrument used m cbymistiv 
in the leu in of a dish, made ol ashes, well washed, 
to cleanse them from ail their salt; or o holies 
thorougl.lv calcined. Its u.sc is to try and piir.lv 
■mid and* silver, which is done by mingling lead 
with the metal, and exposing it in the enppe. to a 
violent lire a long while. The nnpunt.es of ll.e 
motal will then be carried oft iu dross which s 
called the litharge of gold and silver. 1 tie infnuis 
call the cop]id a test. 

COTTER. n. s. [/coper, Dutch, citpimn, Eal.J One 

of the six primitive metals. 

Coftirr is the most ductile and malleable metal, 
alter gold and silver. Of a mixture of copper and 
1-mis cahiminaris is formed brass; a composition o. 
copper and tin makes bell-metal: and copper and 
brass, melted in equal quantities, produces what the 
French call bronze, used lor figures and Rattms. ^ 

Copper is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter 
th-in silver, lead, and gold. Ut»m lossils. 

T vcss0 l of fine copper, precious as gold* h;ra, vm. xj. 

Co.W »! /- A v,irf ionic ol- nW-l ““h 
used for a boiler larger than ft moveable pot. 

into earthen vessels. * 
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Coppi:n-NOSE.'f~ n. s. [copper and nose, Dr. Johnson 
says. lint it- is pVobably a corruption of the 
Frenchi couperosr, “ an extreme redness of the 
face, uccompaqied with many pimples and rubies, 
cspeeialfyi about the nose.” ('btgrave. And Sher¬ 
wood trad dales ‘ copei-itosril" hy run perns.- ; which 
adjective is rendered Also in Cotgravo crimson-faced 
and copper-nosed. J A red nose. 

Ilt- having colour enough, ami the nflicr higher, is too 
flaming a praise tor a aim, I complexion : 1 had a, U.-ve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commendcil Tiodus tin a <■„/ p< t-noxe. J 

Shalisprnrc. 

fiutta rosaefti ariseth in little hard lulu-riles, nlVe.-timr the 
lace all mer with great itching, which, In mg ivratched, hmks 
red, and rise in great welks, rend'-ring the visage fury; and, 
makes copper-noses, as we generally expres. them. If'ncm/n. 

Coei-F.n-ri.ATK. a. s. A plate on which pictures are 
engraven for the neater impre-i ion: distinguished 

* from a wooden cut. * * 

CoppEtt-woiii;. //..s-. [popper nnd, ttvwC.] A place 

wlu-re copper is workul or inaimliietured. 

Tlii, is like those Winn-Ill al e> pper-woils. Woodward. 
CoTpekas. n. s. [/.ojipi'i nose, Dut. run pi rouse, Fr. 
supposed to la- found in copper mines only.] A 
inline given to three sorts of v itriol ; 1 lie- gre> n, the 
bluish green, and tin- while,* which tire produced 
in tlu- iiiiin-i *>f Germany, llimgaty, and other 
countries, lhit v.liat is commonly sold hen- lor 
rojtpes os, is an artificial vitriol, made ol a kind of 
stones found i .1 the -on-shore ill Essex, flninp- 
shiri-, anil --a w,-t ■- -ni, mdinarily called gold 
stones iioiu tli.-ir eoiottr. They alinmid with iron, 
and are exposed to 1 !:«■ v.ealln-r in beds above 
ground, and receive tl,e iains find dews, which ill 
time break-, and db-aives the stoic’s: the liijn««P 
that rims off is pqmped into boilers, in wliich is 
first put old iron, which, in boiling, dissolves. 
This factitious eop/cus, in many nspiels, agrees 
with the iiatiii green vitriol, ('in;,/the, -. anil llill. 

it m.iv lie ipicaiam-.!, whether, m thi, uimi'mw, tin- ftim 
in- eo/.ji, ms I,,- tin.i'ii-iilisl, tram till- cn.'iialicm o\'cnpjiee.o with 
copper, aiil n.i- iron r-'-i linin-; iiIIit iimu-i .ii, i. Uroiua. 
CoT-p. up,ii. X- at'/, [frotii co/ipn.'] (’onlaining copper. 
In this fell there is a large vein of coppered) sulphur. 

liohmson, Xfd. Jlrf. oj t\otd>. ion! Il ls!in. 17 - 19 . 

('o'pj'i-'.itsvmii. o. s. [topper and ,v;;/////.] One that 
’u.a'.fif.u ltires copper. 

S.ihu.n.i--., as the < ireeiiin till.' is, 

W.i, an : ! 1 .,pp< 1 sihil.'i nt t-.!i-; 

lip at hi-, i.i-ye In nioming-peep. Stci/t. 

Co ppritwoi vt. if. s. [/ eietlo , in Laliiu] 

1. A lull'- worm in ships. * 

2. A ninth licit IVettilb garments. 

A worm breeding in one’s hand. / hnsKOrl/t. 

Co'ppi uv. tnlj. [from co/ijn / .] OmUtining copper; 
made of cnjiper. 

Some -prirtgs of I Inn;; in, liigliiv in.p:- mate -1 with vitrio- 
l.ck salts,'lii-s,-he t' - h-'-ly ol iron, pi.,*fi'iT(, ill-- spring, luid 
,!• ]„ -.lie, in lien of the ire.K p- rtiek-s ein rieil*i)H', coppery par- 
ti.-lt , hrongjil with (tic v,.,ur Out of the m i-hhouriug eoppur- 

II nod want on Tossils. 

COT’l’lCE. >'• T eon prune, Fr. from conper , to cut 

orlop. It is^ofteu wrilUm copse.'] Low woods cut 
at slated times for fuel; a place over-run with 
brushwood. 

* A l.nul, each side whereof was hounded both with high 
timber trees, and enpsci of far more humble growth. Sulmy. 

. Upon thrf edge of yonder coppice, 

A stand, where you may have the fairest shoot. Study ware. 
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In coppice woods, if you lcaye staddlcs too thick, they run 
to bushes and briars, and have little clean underwood. Oacon. 

The willows and the hazel copses green. 

Shall now no more be seen, f 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft l:\vs. Afiltov, Lyndas. 

Raise trees in your seminaries and nurseries, and you may 
transplant them for coppice ground, w<£ks, or hedges. 

i Morltmer, Husbandry. 

The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the discovery of coal¬ 
mines. Locke. 

Copping.# See Coping. 

Cp'ppi/E-DUST. n. s. [probably for rappel , or cupel 
dust.'] ' Powder used in purifying metals, or the 
gross parts separated by the cupel. ' 

»It may be also tried by incorporating powder of steel, or 
copple-dusl, by pouncing into the quicksilver. Bacon. 

Co pple-stonks are lumps and fragments of stone or 
marble* ’broke from the adjacent clilFs, rounded by 
being bowled ami tumbled to and aguin by the 
action of the water. , Woodward. 

Co'ppx.kd. udj. [from cop.] Rising in a coniek form; 
rising to a point. 

There is some difference hi this shape, some being flatter 
on the top, others more coppld. “ Wood ward on Fatah. 

COPSE, v. s. [abbreviated from coppice. } Low wwod 
<cut at a certain growth for fuel; a place overgrown 
with short, wood. 

The East quarters ol tile shire arc toot destitute of copse 
woods. Cars-ic, Sura, of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copse he burn’d. 

Confounded lie, to the same asnes turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copse it lay, 

His eye by certain level could survey. Dry den, Fal>. 

To CoPSE.'f" v. a. [from the noun.] To preserve un¬ 
derwoods. 

N ature itself hath capsrd and bound us in from flying out, 
an<I hath designed to eVery man his proper business, that he may 

„ not stray nor wander abroad. Farindnn's Serin. (1657,) p. 439. 

The neglect of copsing wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil consequence. A'ii'ft, Address to Parliament. 

Co'psy.# adj. [from copse.] Having copses. 

The flood. 

And trading bark with low contracted sail, 

I/tigcr among the reeds und copsy banks 

To listen* mid to view the joyous scene. Dyer's F/eecc. 

Co'ptick.# n. s. [from Coplus, converted, by chang¬ 
ing K into G, into the Gr. Aiymrro;.] The lan¬ 
guage of the Copts; the ancient Egyptian lan¬ 
guage. 

'l’lie Arqbick in this Lex. Polyol, will take in all on-most of 
Golius, &e. —For the Coptic/,, T doubt not but Mr. Beal hath 
heard of A. Kircheri Prodromes Oopticus. 

Worthington to Hartlih, p. 183. 

COPULA. 71. s. [Latin.] 'Flic word which unites 
the subject and predicate ol - a proposition; as, books 

. are dear. 

The ropttla is the form of a proposition; it represents the 
act of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts, Logirh. 

To CO'PULATE. v. a. [ ropulo , Lat.'J To unite; 
to conjoin; to link together. 

To Co'pulate.-£■<, «• To come together as different 
sexes. . ‘ «. 

Not only the persons so copulating arc "Infected, but also their 
children Wiseman, Surgery. 

Co'pulate.# adj. [from the verb.] Joined. 

If the force of custom, simple and separate, be great, the 
force of custom copulate, ami'eonioined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon. 

CoPULA'iioN.-j- n. s. [old Fr. copulation.] 

1. The congress or embrace of the two sexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited as 
unhonest. ' Hookes-, iv. §11. 
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2. Any conjunction. Though Dr. Johnson has omit¬ 
ted this ancient and present meaning, he furnishes, 
as usual, a good example of the word. 

His copulation of monosyllables supplying the quantity of a 
'trissyliable to his intent. PuttenhamjArt of Evg. Poetie. 

These virtues are so’ qpnjoined together among themselves, 
with a certaity, mutual copulation. 

Sir M. Sandy.s, Ess. (16 34,) p. 9. 

Wit, you kilow, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the 
discovery of some occult relation between images in appear¬ 
ance remote from each other. Johnson, Idler, No. 194. 

Co'pulative. adj. [ copulatmis , Latin.] A term of 
grammar. 

Copulative propositions are those which have more subjects 
or predicates connected by affirmative or negative conjunc¬ 
tions ; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride: (,’icsar 
conquered the Guuls and the Britons: neither gold nor jewels 
will purchay: immortality. Walls, Logick. 

CoTui-ative.* 11. s. 

t. A conjunction, in grammar. 

Here the copulative ‘t And” must he expounded “ Or.” 

Up Patrick on Genesis, six. ij. 

The conjunctions, which conjoin both sentences and their 
meanings, arc either copulatives or continuatives. The princi- 
. pal copulative in English is And. Harris, Hermes, ii. *. 

2. Connection; conjunction, by marriage. 

They understand polygamy to be a .conjunction of divers 
copulatives in number, which is not understood till a person 
proceeds unto a fourth wife, which makes more than one copu- 
la/L-’c in the rule of marriage. 

llieaut, State of the Greek Ch. p. 307. 

CO'PY.'f” it. s. [copie, Fr. copit., low Lat. (juod 
cuipiain facta est copia exscribntdi. Junius inclines, 
after his manner, to derive it from xoV(&-, labour; 
because, says he, to copy another’s writing is very 
painful and laborious.] 

1. A transcript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s self were lost, wo might 
. From your fair mind new copies write. Waller. 

I have not die vanity to think my copy equal to the original. 

Denham. 

He slept forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, hut also 
the copy of his perfections, a kind of imugc or representation 
of the Deity in small. South, Sent. 

The Komaus havidg sent to Athens, and the Greek citios of 
Italy, for the copies of the best laws, chose ten legislators to 
put them into form. Swift. 

2. An individual book; one of many books: as, a good 
or fair copy. 

The very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
small charge, as they could not lie had otherwise than in written 
copies. Hooker, v. $ 22. 

3. The autograph; the original; the archetype; that 
from which apy thing is copied. 

It was the copy of our conference; 

In bed he slept not, for my urging it; 

At board he fed not, for my urging it. 

Shakspcarc, Com. of Err. 

Let him first learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 
the \ulgar alphabet. Holtler, Elan, of Speech. 

The first of them I have forgotten, and cannot easily re¬ 
trieve, because the copy is at the press, Drydcn. 

4. An instrument by which any conveyance is made 
in law. 

Thou know’st that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 

But in them nature’s copy's not eternal. Shakspcarc, Maibrlh. 

5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

Originals and copies much the same. 

The picture's value is the painter’s name. Brmnston. 

6 . Abundance; plenty, [old Fr. copie, abondance; 
Lat. copia. This meaning of our own word, though 
unnoticed by Dr. Johnson, is also in our old iexico-. 

I graphy-'J 
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That copy or store that haJuth given us. 

Trtafktlnrs of the Bible to the Reader. 

Pie. Which would you choose now, mistress ? 

Pla. ’Cannot tell: 

The copy docs confound one. B. Jotison, Mann. Lady. 

Ci/py-BooK.'f' 7 i. s. [copy and "book.^ A book in whitfh 
copies arc written for learners’ to imitate. 

Fair as a text B in a copy-book. ShdkspcaiT:, T.nv. L. Lost. 

Co'py-hoi.D. tuts, {cop}) anil hold.']' A tenure, for 
which the tdliant hath nothing to shew but the copy 
of the rolls made by the steward of his lord’s court: 
for the steward, as he enrolls other things done in 
the lord’s court, so he registers such tenants as are 
admitted in the court, to any parcel of laud or 
tenement belonging to the manor; and the trans¬ 
cript of this is called the court roll, the copy of 
which the tenant takes from him, and Jfceps as his 
only evidence. This is called u base tenure, be¬ 
cause it holds at the will of the lord; yet not simply,, 
but according to the custom cf tile manor: so that 
if a copy-holder break not the custom of the manor, 
and thereby forfeit his tenure, he cannot* he turned 
out of the lord’s pleasure. These customs of manors 
vary in one point or other, almost irjf every manor. 
Some copy-holds jure finable, and some certain: that 
which is finable, the lord rates at what fine or in¬ 
come he pleases, when the tenant is admitted into 
it: that which is certain is a kind of*inheritance, 
and called in mayy places customary; because the 
tenant dying, and the hold being void, the next of 
bloAd paying the customary fine, as two shillings 
for an acre, or so, cannot be denied his admission. 
Some copy-holders have, by custom, the wood 
growing upon their own land, which by law they 
could not have. Some hold by the verge in ancient 
demesne; and though they hold by t copy, yet ar« 
they, in account, a kind of freeholder: for, if such’ 
a one commit felony, the king hath annum, diem, 
and xastum, as in case of freehold. Some others 
hold by common tenure, called mere copy-hold;, and 
they committing felony, their land escheats to the 
lord of the manor. Cmrl. 

If a customary tenant die, the widow shall have what the 
taw calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addison. 

Coi’Y-noLOKit.']' n. s. [from copyhold.] One that is 
possessed of land in copyhold. 

But now thou art mine 
For ono-nnd-twenty years, or for three lives: 

Choose which thou wilt, I’ll make thee a copyholder. 

B. Jonsuk, Staple of News. 

By an enumeration of real circumstances, he gives us the 
following lively draught of the miserable tenement, yet ample 
services, of a poor copyholder. 

Warlan, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iv. 44. 

Copv-R1giit.# «. s. The property which an au’Jior, 
or his assignee, has in a literary work. 

Much may be collected from the several legislative recogni¬ 
tions of copy-rights. Black stone. 

Notwithstanding that the statute secures only fourteen years 
of exclusive right, it has always been understood by the trade, 
that he, who buys the copy-right of a book from the author, 
obtains a perpetual property; and upon that belief, numberless 
bargains are made to transfer that property after the expiration 
of the statutory term. Johnson, Boswell's Lifi^of JohustM. 

To Co'py.'f’ v. a . [from the noun; and^ old Fr. co¬ 
pier.] 

1. To transcribe; to write after an original: it has 
sometimes out, a kind of pleonasm. | 
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These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
He/jpkiah king of Judah copied out. Prov. Xttv. J. 

lie wholuirts a harmless neighbour’s peace, 

'Vho loves a lie, lame slander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Pope, Epist. 

2. To imitate; to* propose to invitation ; to endeavour 
to resemble. * 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this design of 
copying it out, possesses hiifisclf of one of the greatest ndvan- 
ta '[ s * Decay o Piety. 

bet tliti example. 1 -, ami their souls inflame? • 

To copy out their great forefathers’ fame. Dryden, K. Arthur. 

To copy her few nymphs aspir’d, ' . t 

Her virtues fewer swains admir’d. Swift. 

rws ft f • ' 

to l.opY. r.n. 

1. To do any tiling in imitation of something else.’ 
Some imagine, that whatsoever they find in the picture of a 
master, who has acquired reputation, must of necessity be ex¬ 
cellent ; aVd never fail, when fiicy copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

i: It has sometimes from Ijefore the •tiling imitated. 
When a painter copies from the life, he has 110 privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretfucc that his picture 
will look better. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes after. , , 

Several of our country men, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
seem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick writ¬ 
ings, and in their poems upon love. Addison, Spctt. 

Co'pyer.# ti. s. A copier, J-Jee. Copier. The word 
copyist is now my re common. 

What copycr would have stifled those passages in them 
both ? Benthy, Phil. Lips. $ xxxiii. 

Co'pvist.# u. s. [from cojnj, formerly copist, which 
sec.] 

1. A transcriber. 

The first may be ascribed to the copyist's haste, negligence, 
or ignorance. Black wall's Sacr. Chess, if.?, r j. 

Thu line on which copyists wrote, may be one cause of 
errors in transcribing. , 

Abp. Newcomc, Ess. on Tr. of the Bible, p.j7fi. 

2. An imitator. * 

No original writer ever remained so unrivalled by succeeding 
copyists, as this Sicilian master, [Theocritus.] 

Dr. IVarlnn, Essay oh Pope, i. 9. 

CO(lUliLIC(yr:* «... [Fr.] The red corn-rose, 
Cotgravc; a colour nearly red so called, in modem 
times, from it. 

To Collet, r. a. [from the noun.] To entertain 
with compliments and amorous tattle; to treat with 
an appearance of amorous tenderness. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to see how the gamesters play, and l railing at jou both. 

» Swift. 

To Cojjue't. r. n. To act the lover, to entice by 
blandishments. * # 

I’ll-, llis, who but a month ago 
Was marry’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I saw coquetting t’other night, 

In publick, with that odious knight. Swift. 

Co'ouetky. n. s. [coquderic, Fr.] Affectation of 
amorous advances; desire of attracting notice. 

1 was often in company with a couple jj rtiariiiinp women, 
who had ail the wit amt bouuty one could desire m female 
companions, without "a dash of coquetry, that from time to 
time jpwe me a great many agreeable torments. 

Addison, Sped. 

COQUE'TTIS.i' n. s. {coquette, Fr. from coquart , a 
prattler, Dr. Johnson «ayk; which may be from 
caquetcr, to tattle. The old French is cukatt for 
tcoquarl. V. Lacombc. One might suppose Cot- 
grave to have been jilted by some coquette, and that, 
iu revenge, he heaped upon the name the following 
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choice terms: “ Coqi'ettf* a prattling or proud 
gossip; a. linking or ilippcKous minx; a cocket or 
ratling liouswiti?; atitisill; a llcbergcbit,!” Among 
these appellations we set' rocket; which was the 
English word at tjiat time, and which! is perltaps 
the meaning of lien Jonsou’s “"simpw-the-coc/e/s” 
hi one of his Masques. ^>ur old adjective rochet is 
pert, jolly. See Cocket.] A gay, airy girl; a 
woman who endeavours to attract notice. 

If you would see the humour of u coqnrtle pushed to the Inst 
*sxct’rt, ,u>u may find an instance of it in the follewi.u" story. 
— A young coquette widow in France, hating been followed In 
a Gascon of quality, itc. ' Taitcr, No. 146. 

«• The light coquettes and sy lphs alert repair, 

And sport and flutter in the Helds of air. Pape. 

A coquette and a tinder-box are qmrk-led. 

s , Arbnihnpl and Pope. 

Not less vain of her per-ou thati her politicks, this stnt< ly 
coquet, the guardian of the prutestant faith, the terror of the 
sea, the niediatri\«of the fact'ons of France, and the scourge 
of .Spain, was infinitely mortified, if an emhassudor, at the first 
audience, did not toll her she was the finest woman in Europe. 

lVui/iw, 11 1st. of Fug. TutIn/, iii. 49.;. 

CoQUE'Trrsu.* adj. [from- cuji/ette.'] Affecting the 
manner of it coquette. » 

v Thcir.hair falls in long plaits down their hacks, and a veil or 
handkerchief, twisted round in a coquettish manner, serves 
them for a very becoining v head-drcss. , 

Swinburne, Tm^. through Spain, I.. 44. 

Cor.# n. s. [Lot. corns.] This word is in our old 
lexicography for the “ measure of u pottle.” Cocke- 
ram. Properly, it is an Hebrew measure. 

lfow mui'he owist thou to my lord? whiche, auswerde, an 
hnndrid eons of wheat. Wich//'c, SI. Lute, .\vi. 

Likewise idso of wheat even to an hundred cars. 

1 TSIr liii.zo. Present Translation. 
\ e shall offer the tenth part of a hath out of the cor, which 
^ is an homer of ten baths. lizch; xlv. 14. 

The tenth part of a hath of oil is the hundredth part of a 
cor, which amounts to about six pints of our measure, accord¬ 
ing to bishop Cumberland. Lowth on Ezekiel. 

Co'kaci.e.'J* n. s. [t'Aorjegle, Welsh, probably from 
corium , leather, Lat.] A boat used in Wales by 
‘fishers; made by drawing leather or oiled cloth 
upon a frame of wicker work. 

1 have been informed, that limits made of wicker, and covered 
with a skio, resembling the upper shell of a tortoise, are fre- 

S uently used for passing rivers in different parts of India.— 
loats of a similar structure arc to he found in Wales, called 
coracles. Hole oh the Arab. Eights' Hubert, p. 95. 

CO'ItAL. it. s. {comlliam, Lat.] 

I. Red coral is a plant of as great hardness and stony 
nature, while growing in the water, ns it has after 
long exposure to tip: air. The vulgar opinion, 
, that coral is soft, while in the sea, proceeds from a 
soft and thin coat, of a crustaceous matter, covering 
it while it is growing, and which is taken before 
it is packed up for use. The whole coral plant 
grows to a loot or more in height, and is variously 
ramified. It is thickest at the stem, and its branches 
grow gradually smaller. ‘It grows to stones, with¬ 
out a root, or without any way penetrating them, 
but as it is found to grow, and take in its ntfatfsh- 
tnent in the manner of plants, and to produce 
flowers and seeds, or at least a matter analogous to 
seeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable king¬ 
dom. HilCs Materia Medicq. 

In. the sea, upon the south-west of Sicily, much coral is 
found. It is a submarine plant: it hath no leaves s it branch- 
oth only when it is under water. It is soft, and green of co- 
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lour; lint being brought intake air, it beeometh hard and 
shining red, ns we see. * Paeon, Eat. llis!. 

This gentleman, desirous to find the nature of coral, caused 
a man to go down a hundmkfathoin into the sea, with express 
orders t« take notice whether it were hard,or soft ill the place 
* where it groweth. »■ Hr own. Veto. Err. 

lie lu nrs the ci'acklillg.sQiind of coral woods. 

Ami sees thu secrct source of subterranean floods. 

c Jlryden, Firg. 

A tulVct was inclos’d 

Within the wall, of alaliastcr wliitp, ) 

And crimson coral, for tins queen of night, > 

Who takes in Sylvan sports her chaste delight. J Dry den. 

Or where’s the sense, direct or moral, 

That teeth are pearl, or lips arc coral? Trior. 

2 . The piece of coral which “children have about their 
necks, imagined to assist them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant graiulame’s coral next it grew ; 

The hells sjic gingled, and the whistle blew. Tope. 

Con \[,-Tiir,i\ v.s. {corallodendron, Lat.] 


It ,/s a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful scarlet (lowers; but, never any seeds in the 
European gardens. _ Miller. 

Co'itAi.UNE. adj. {corullinus, Lat.] Consisting of 
“ coral; approaching to coral. 

At such time ns the sea is agitated, it takes up into itself ter¬ 
restrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralline mat¬ 
ter, letting it full again as it becomes calm. Woodward. 

Co'itAi.UNE. 11. s. [from the adjective.] 

''Coralline is a sea-plant used in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in .hardness, sometimes 
greenish, sometimes yellowish, often reddish, and 
frequently white. 1 Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a sort of sand, or rather coralline, that 
lies under the owsc. Mortimer, Husband’y. 


Co'raixou). 7 adv. [xogaAAosiSijc.] Resembling 
Co'itAU.otDAL. 3 coral. 

Now that plants auil ligneous bodies may indurate under 
* water, without approachment of air, w-c have experiment in 
coralline, with many cora/tnulal concretions. Hr own. 

The pentudrous, columnar, cora/loid bodies, that are com¬ 
post'd of plates set lengthways of the body, and pu«siug from 
the surface to the axis of it. Woodward on Fossils. 

CoTiAvr.T n. s. {courant, IV.] 
r. A lofty sprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a curttnl well than a jigg; so in con¬ 
versation, even, easy, and agreeable, more than points of wit. 

Temple. 

I would as soon believe a widow in great grief for her hus¬ 
band, because I saw her dance a corant about his coffin. I Fall >•. 
2. A paper of news. See Court ant. 

All the lords 

Have him in that esteem for his relations, 

Coran/s, nviscs* correspondences 
With this ambassador, and that agent! 

It. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 
Coua'nto.# 11. s. See Couhanto. An air, or 
dance, 

After this, they danced galliards and eoranlos. 

It. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

Corb.# n. s. [Er. corhrau. A diminutive at' corbel, 
which see.] An ornament in building. 

It was a bridge y built in goodly wize 
With curious corbcs and pendants graven faire. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. x. 6 . 


Co'rban. n.s. [ 32 “Ip] An ahns-basket; a rccep- 
’ taclc oficharity; a gift; an aims. 

They think, to satisfy all obligations to duty by their corban 
of religion. ‘‘ King Charles. 

Corban stands for ^n offering or gift made to God, or his 
I temple. Tho Jews sometimes swore by corban, or the gifts 
I offered unto God. If a man made all nis fortune corban, ob 
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devoted it to pod, he was forbidden to use it. If all that lie 
was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was declared 
corbmi, he was no longer permitted to aljow them necessary 
subsistence. Even debtors w«rc permitted to defraud their 
creditors, by consecrating their debt to God. Our Saviour 
reproaches the Jews, in the Gospel, sjgith these uncharittiWe 
and irreligious vows. By this .wiyif such persons were like¬ 
wise meant as devoted themselves to tla- service of God and 
his temple. Corhan signifies also the treasury of the temple, 
where the oft'^hngs, which were made in*money were de¬ 
posited. * ' " Cnlmet. 

Cokbe. adj. [com be, Fr.] Oookcd. 

• Or siker thy head very tottie is, 

So on thy corhc shoulder it leans amiss. 

Spenser, Shep. Cat. Feb. 

Co'iUii.ir.s.'J' >i. s. [Fr. corbcille, a. wicker-basket. 
Cotgravc.] Little baskets used in fortification, 
filled with carlli, and set upon the parapet, to 
shelter the men in firing upon the besiegers. 

Co'rbei,. n. s. [in architecture.] The representa¬ 
tion of a basket, sometimes placed on the*heads of 
the caryatides. 

CVltHKU 7 , « • 

Co'llBII.. 5 11 ' '* • 

1. A short piece of timber sticking cut six or eiglTt 
inches from a wall, sometimes placed for strength 
under the semi-girders of a platform. 

2 . A niche or hollow left in walls for figures or statues. 

• , Chambers. 

Co'iiBY.-Jf it. s. [Fr. rorbeau.] A raven, still so 
called in the north of England, and in the hcral- 
dieje vocabulary. 

COllD.f n. s. [coil, Welsh; chorda, Latin; cordc, 
French.] 

j. A rope; a string composed of several strands or 
twists. 

She let them down by a cord through the window. Jos. ii. 5. 

Form’d of tile finest complicated thread, • 

These tmm’rous cords arc through the body spread. 

Plac^morc. 

2. The cords extended in setting up tents, furnish 
several metaphors in scripture. 

Thine ryes shall see Jerusalem a iptict habitation, a taber¬ 
nacle that shall not he taken down ; none of the stakes thereof 
shall ever be removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. Isaiah, xxxiii. *0. 

3. A quantity of wood lor fuel, supposed to be 
measured with a cord; a pile eight feet long, four 
high, and four broad, [conk dc hois, Cotgravc.] 

An oak growing lately in a copse of iny lord Craven’, 
yielded—twenty-three cord of lire-wood. Kn Ir/it, iii. 3. y 7k. 

Conu-M.VKi;n. v. s. [cord and nud IvJ One whose 
trade is to make ropes; a ropoinaker. . 

Coiuj-wood. n. s. [cord tuid xcootl.] Wood piled up 
for fuel, to be sold by the cord. 

To Conn.t>. a. [from the noun.] To bind with 
ropes; to fasten with cords: to close by a bandage. 
Corded; twisted as a cord ; bound with a cord. 

Cotgrave in I'. Cordc. 

Co'rdaoe. 7 t. s. [from mu/.] A quantity of cords; 
the ropes of a ship. 

Our cordage from her store, and cables should be made. 

Of any in that kind most fit for marine trade. Drayton. 

They fastened their ships, and rid at anchor with cables of 
iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. , HoUty. 

Spain furnished a sort of rush called spartiim, useful tor 
cordage and other parts of shipping. Arbuthr.ot on Coins. 

Co'hded. adj. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

This night he meancth, with a corded ladder. 

To cHjnb celestial Silvia’s chamber-window. Sf.rv.rpcare. 

vox,. /. 
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t-oitnhUEK. n. s. A .Franciscan friar; so named 
fiohi die.cord which serves hint for a cincture. 

And w]i|> to assi«t but a crave cordelier. Prior. 

CO'llDIAL.'f- a. i. [old Fr. cordial, from cor, the 
heart, I-jitim] • , 

1. A medicine thal'increasr-s tlic force of the heart, or 

quickens the circuhiUoji. • 

2. Aliy medicine tliui increases strength. 

A < or dint, properly speaking, is no; always wllat inert .jsoth 
the force of the heart; for, by increasing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in intlanima'.oty discus--.. Whatever jn- 
crenseth tin- natural or i-nimal strength, the lor<-e*of moving 
the fluids nud muscle,, is a cordin': these are stub substances 
a, bring the serum of the blood into the propi r. st 'imfipou 
for circulation and nutrition; as broths made of animal sub- 
stam es, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a whole¬ 
some hut not pungent taste. Arbuthm ^ on Aliments. 

3. Any tiling that comforts* gladdens, and exhilarates. 

Then with some cordials seek for to appease 

"The inward languor of my w winded heart, 

And then my body shall have shortly ease; 

But such sweet cordials pass physicians art. Spenser. 

Cordiah of pity pvc me now, 

1 -or I too wi »F (or purgij. grow. Cowley. 

\ our warrior offspring that upheld the crown. 

The scarlet honour of your peaceful gow u, 

Are the most pleasing object. I can find, • • 

Charms to my sight, and cordials to my uiind. Drydeit. 

(Vruial. adj. • • * 

1. Reviving; invigorating; restorative. 

It is a thing I make; which hath the king 
Five tunes redeem’d trom death : l do not know 
V.hat is more roidial. Shaltpeare , Cun. hell nr. 

He only took cordial vvatels. in which we infused 'Om.-iimes 
purgatives. Wiseman , Surgery. 

2 . Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the heart; with¬ 
out hypocrisy. . v .. 

Doctrines are infused among Christum!,, which are apt to 
obstruct or intercept the cosdial siipersti urliug of L’liristiai.” 
life ofrciKH nlion, where the foundation is duly laid, llammond. 

He with look- olcordial love. 

Hung over her enamour'd. Milton, V. L. 

Coiu>ia'i,ity.~{~ 71. s. [old Fr. cordiali/e.] 

1. Relation to the heart. 

That the anticuts had any such respects o (cordiality, or re¬ 
ference unto the heart, will much he doubted. Proton. 

2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrisy. 

Co'kihai.i.y.'J- adv. [from cordial.'] Sincerely; 

heartily; without hypocrisy. 

Against wlv'-h church Christ exhibits no complaint at nil, 
but loves her, mid likes her entirely, even as lit* is cordially 
loved of her. A lore, F.fpas. of the Seven t '/lurches, p. 1,31. 

•Where a strong inveterate love of sin has made any doctrine 
or proposition, wholly unsuitable lo the heart, no argument or 
demonstration, no lior miracle whatsoever, shall hi able to 
bring the heart cordially to close *vith and rt-ecive it. 

South, Scrm. m 

We should really, cordially, anil sincerely love God. 

Si oil. Disc. xx’. 

Co'bdialkess.# n. s. [from cardial.] Heartiness. 

Col grave, and Sherwood. 

Co'ttniNEit. 'n. s. [rordoviiia , Fr.] shoemaker. 
It is so used in divers statutes. '• t 

CO’JtDON. n. s. fFr.J In fortification, a row of 
stones jutting out before the rampart and the basis 
of the parapet. Chambers. 

Coudon.* tt. s. [Fr.] A band ; a wreath.. 

Which pardon is since enlarged, by Sixtus the fourth' and 
fifth, to all lay brethren and sisters that didvvenre St. Francis’s 

1 < onion. Sir F. Sandyt, State of Religion. 

' Cow oova'n.# 7 i. s. [old Fr. cordovan,cordaxan. See 
Comdwain.] Spanish leather. 

S » 
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Whilst every shepherd’s boy 
Tuts on his lusty green, with gaudy hook, c 

And hanging scrip of finest cordovan. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 

No Roman perfumes, huffs, or cordovans. 

, Howell, Lett. Poem to the Xing, 1641. 

CXyitDWAlN.'f” n.s. [old Fr. ourdowmi; old Eng. 
cordeveanc. Chaucer's Sir Topus has “ shoon of 
cvrilnmne .” This word was formerly usctl for a 
t]ry hide. Its origin is from Cordova in Spain; 
the leather there prepared being called Cordovan 
“leather; and all leather since, prepared in a similar 
manner, has obtained the same luync.'j Spanish 
leather. 

Her straight legs most bravely were embay ’J 
lit golden huskies of costly cqrdtram. Spenser, F. (J. 

Bushins Jie wore of costliest rordwapne. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. ii. ft. 

Co'jtouvtiNEK.'f' v. s. [Uncertain whether from Cor¬ 
dovan , Spanish leather, or from cord, of which shoes 
were formerly jnado, and are now used in the 
Spanish West Indies. Trevoux. 'I'heold French 
has cordoKiiu'cr ; so that Mi^l’egge’s remark, in his 
Anecdotes of the English Language, that “ cpnl- 
yoainer, usually supposed to have taken the name 
from Cordovan leather, of which the finest shoes 


were made perh:tp 4 in France, where the operator 
probably obtained the name fir cordovanier, [is] 
easily corrupted into our cortkcaintr — is of little 
value.] A shoemaker. 

If the shoe be too leg for tlie foot, it i.. but troublesome and 
useless ; and how poor an answer would it he of the rerdumner 
to say, that he had leather good store ! 

Up. Hall, Hahn if Gilead. 
CORE.f h. s. [ccqur, Fr. cor, I.at.J 
1. The heart. 


Give me that Vnan 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core; ay, in my heart of heart. 

Shakspeure, Hamlet. 


2. The inner part of any thing. 

. In the core of the square she raised a tower of a furlong 
high. Rtdcgh, Hist, of the World. 

.Dig out the cores below the surface. Mortinu r, Husbandry. 
They wasteful cat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d rn,e. Thomson. 

3. Tiie inner part of a fruit which contains the 
kernels. 

Itis reported that trees, watered perpetually with voter, will 
make a fruit with little or no core or stone. Jim on. 


4. The matter contained in a boil or sore. t 

1 auncc the sore. 

And cut the head; tor, ’till the core lie fyund, 

The secret vice iu fed, amlgjathcrs ground. IJrj/dcn, Virgil. 

,5. It is used by Bacon for a body or collection [from 
corps, French: pronounced core .] 

He was more doubtful of the raising of force, to resist the 
rebels, than of the resistance itself; for that lie was in a rare of 
people whose affections he suspected. Baron, Jlen. I'll. 

6 . A disorder incident to sheep, occasioned by worms 
in their livers..' Chambers. 

Cohf/gent.^ n. s. [from con aiql regent .] A joint 
regent or goveruour. " , 

Joseph was emperor of Germany, as well as co-regent of 
Hungary and Bohemia. Wraxatl’s Berlin, ii. 4.;,;. 

Cork'i.ative.# ailj. [fr6m con mvl relative. See 
CoiniEt.ATivE.] Having a reciprocal relation. 

Prepositions arc the words which express relation conddcreij,. 
in the same manner, in concrete with the co-rctatire object. 

A. Smith, on the format, of Languages. 

Cokia'ceous. adj. [eoriaceus, Latin.] 
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1. Consisting of leather. 

2. Of a substance resembling leather. 

A stronger prtijectile motion of the blood must occasion 
greater secretions and loss of liquid parts, and from the.ncc 
, perhaps spissitude and coriaceous concretions. 

’ < t Arbutlmul on Aliments. 

Coriander. n.s. [coriandrum, Latin.] A plant. 

The species arc, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
testiculatcd 1 The first js cultivated for 

the seeds, w hich art; usctl in medicine: the second 
sort is seldom found. Millpr. 

Israel called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander seed, white. F.xod. xiii. yi. 

CQTIINTII. n. s. [from the city of that name in 
Greece.] A small fruit commonly called currant. 

Now will the corinths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious draughts. ’ Philips. 

The chief riches of '/.ant consist in corinths, which the in¬ 
habitants have in great quantities. ltroomc. 

Coiu'ntihax Order, j s generally reckoned the fourth, 
but by some the fifth, of the five orders of archi¬ 
tecture;'and is the most noble, rich and delicate 
, of them all. Vitruvius ascribes it to Callimachus, 
a Corinthinr. sculptor, who is said to have taken 
the hint by passing by the tomb of a young lady, 
over which a basket with some of her playthings had 
been placed by her nurse, and covered with a tile; the 
whole having been placed over a root of acsr.itluis. 
As it sprung up, the branches encompassed the 
basket; but arriving at the tile, bent downwards 
under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Callimachus imitated the basket by the vase of 
his capital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in 
the volute. Villalpniidus imagines the Corinthian 
capital to have taken its original from an order in 
, the temple of Solomon, whose leaves were those 
of the palm-tree. The capital is adorned with two 
rojvs of leaves, between which little stalks arise, of 
which the sixteen volutes are formed, which support 
the abacus. flarris. 

Behind these ligtires arc largo columns of the Corinthian 
Order, adorned with fruit and flowers. Drydcn, 

Corinthian, -f adj. Relating to the licentious 
manners of Corinth. See the substantive. 

On searching for me at the liordello.-s, where, it may be, he 
has lost himself, and raps tq., without pity, the sage and 
rheunmtiek old prelates-:, with all her young Corinthian laity, 
to enquire for such an one. Milton, Apat.for Smcc/inmi. 

Cori'nthian. 5 X- n.s. 

1. One of tkose at Corinth, to whom St. Paul 
addressed two Epistles. 

O y e Corinthians, our mouth is open unto yon, onr heart is 
enlarged. 4 Cor. vi. 11. 

2. In allusion to the notorious licentiousness of 
Cftrinth, “ to play the Corinthian” was in elder 
times an expression denoting a profligate person; 
and in the same sense passed into our, vulgar 
language. 

1 uni no proud Jack, like FalstaflT ; but a Corinthian; a lad 
of mettle. Shalcspcare, K. Hen. IP. P. I. 

To act the Corinthian, is, to commit fornication, according 
to Hesychius. Potter, Anlirj. of Greece, ii, 14. 

COltrVAL.Sk n. s. [from con and rival. Sec 
Corrival.] A rival. 

The pope of Rome is, according to his last challenge and 
pretence*, become a competitor and corival wdth the king for 
1 the hearts and alienations of the people. 

Baron, Charge at the Sett, for tttc Verge) 
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To Cori'val.# v. a. [from the noun.] To affect to 
equal. 

Where's then the saucy boat. 

Whoso weak untimber’d sides fiut even now 

Cormdt’d greatness? , Shakspeare, Tf, and Cress. 

CORK. 7 i. s. [cortex, Lat. korc/t, Dutch. * 

Hie dies, anno rectnthtc, Jesfas 
Corticem aslriclum pice dimovelil 
Ampliyr-rJ'nmum bibere iuslilntcc 

(,'onsule Tullo. Hot - .] 

!■,A glandiferous tree, in all respects like the ilex, 
excepting the bark, which, in the cork tree, is 
thick, spongy, and soft. Miller. 

The carte tree grows near the Pyrcmeun hills, and in several 
parts of Italy, and the North of New England. Mortimer. 

2. The bark of the cork tret' used for stopples, or 
burnt into Spanish black. It is taken pff without 
injury to the tree. 

3. A piece of cork cut for the stopple of u bottle or 

barrel. • * 

I pr’ythi'o take the rork out of thy mouth, that 1 may 
drink thy tidings. * Shakspeare, Us pau tike it. 

Be sure, nay very sure, thy rork lie gocyl; 

Then future ages shall of Peggy tell, f * 

That nymph that brew’d and bottled ale so well. King. 

Nor stop, for one bad cork, his butler’s pay. Pope. 

Jo Cork.* v. a. [Vrom the noun.] To stop or raise 
with corks. Sherwood. 

1 Iothat wenreth a r tried shoe or slipper. • Huloct, 

And tread on cm tied stilt, a prisoner’s pace. 

* Bp. Halt, Sat. iv. 6. 

Co'iuuNG-xuN. 71. s. A pin of the largest size. 

when you put a clean pillow-case on your lady’s pillow, be 
sure to fasten it well with three corking-pint, that it may not 
fall ofliu the night. Swift, Direct, to the Chambermaid. 

Co / HkY.-f‘ adj. [from cork.] Consisting of cork; 
resembling cork. 

Bind fast his corky arms. Shakspeare, A'. Lear. 

[IleJ hath fully valued the weight of his general guilts, cacti, 
of winch hath lead enough to sink the most corky, vain, 
fluctuating, proud, ^stubborn heart in the world. , 

Hammond's Works, iv. 644. 

Co'jtMqKANT.'f' 7 i. s. [ romoran , Fr. from conm 
marhius, Latin, Dr. Johnson says. Others, Trom 
coiv/ts voratis. But carman being the old French 
name of this bird, which is termed the greedy 
fowl, and after which a glutton is called a cormorant, 
the etymology may belong perhaps to gourmand, 
whence gottrtnan, gorman, cormanJ\ 

1. A bird that preys upon fish. It is nearly of the 

bigness of a capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, 
black on his body, but greenish abput his wings. 
He is eminently greedy and rapacious, . 

I.ct fame, that all bunt after in their lives, 

Live register’d upon our brazen tombs; 

When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this present breath may buy 

That honour which shall ’bate his scythe’s keen edge. * 

Shakspeare. 

Those called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, and 
cormorant. Pcacham on Drawing. 

Thence up he Hew, and on the tree of life 
Hat like a cormorant. Milton, P. L. 

Not far from thence is seeu a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant. Drydcn, Fab. 

2. A glutton. 

COILN.'f’ 71. s. [kaur/io, Goth, copn, Sax. korft, 
Germ. It is found in all the Teutonjck dialects; 
ns, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Hagtd er kaldastur coma. , 

•Hail is the coldest grain.j 
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t. The seeds’which grow in ears, notin pods; such 
as are injule into brcjjd. 

Except 11 corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
olmlclh alike. John, xii. ij. 

The people cry ym mockM them; anj, of late, 

When cwrj y<h given them gratis, yiju repin’d. Shakspeare. 

2. Grain yclauurcupcd, standing in the field upon its 

stalk. • 

All the*idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining corn. Shakpearr, K. lamr. 

Landing liis men, he burnt the com all thereabouts,. Which 
win. now almost ripe. Kindles, li st, of the 'Parks. 

Still a murmur runs • * 

Along the soft jpeliuing fields of earn. Thor,’ion, Autumn. 

3. Grain in the cue, yet nnthreshed. t 

Thou shall come to thy grave in a lull age, like as a shock 

of corn conn tli in his season. Job. v. z6. 

4. Any minute particle. , , 

That art which hath reckoned how many corns of sand 
would make up a world. " Ht>. Halt, Contempt. B. 4. 

* W lieu 1 was cut 41 shreds tints, 

Aud not a corn of powder left to bless us. 

Hamm, awl Ft. Knight of Malta. 

5. An excrescence on the feet, hard and painful; 

probably so called Ron# its form, though by some 
supposed to be denominated from its corneous or 
horny substance. • • 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with rornt, we’ll have i! limit with you. Shakspeare. 

The man that makes his toe, 

What he his heart should nuke. 

Shall of a rorn cry woe, 

And turn his sleep to wake. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrii'vc cither 
towards rain or toward, frost. Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

The hardest part of the core i ; usually in the middle, thrust¬ 
ing itself in a nail ; whence it lias the Latin appellation of 
clanis. . Wiseman’s S’trgcty. 

He first that useful secret did explain, 

That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. Gay, Pool. * 

It looks 11s there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours grow ing perhaps in some [>eople as corns. 

Arbulhtiot. 

Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corns, 

An ofler’d fee from Uadclilf scorns. Swift. 

t Tv Corn."I" v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To salt; to sprinkle with salt. The word is so 
used, n.s Skinner observes, by the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

A runner, when the sieve is moved, by its weight and 
motion, forces the powder through the upper sieve; and that 
corns it? Hist, of Gunpowder, Sprat's Hist. k. S. p. »8l. 

Our careful Monarch stands in person by. 

Hi* new-cast cannon’s firmness to explore; 

The strength of liig-ciuvi’rf powder loves to try. 

And ball and cartrijlge.sorts for every bore. 

, Drydcn, Annus Mirabilis, 

Corn-hind.* n. s. Climbing buck-wheat ; also corn-, 
convolvulus. North. Grose. 

Corn-cwaik.* n. s. [coni, and creak; Welsh crack, 
a shriek.] The land-rail, so culled in the north of 
England; probably from its constant note, craik, 
craik. ** 

Corn-field. 71. s. ,A field where com is growing. 

It was a lover and his lass, 

’flint*o’er the green corn-field did pass. 

Shakspeare, As you like it. 

You may soon enjoy the gallant sights of armies, encamp¬ 
ments, ami standards waving over your brother’s cornfield*. 

Pope , 

Corn-flag. n. s. [corn and,^ag.] A plant. 

Miller enumerates eleven species'* of this plant, 
some with red Sorters, and some with white. 

5*2 
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Cgen-i i.oou. w. s. The floor where corn is stored. 

'I.'ieu hast loved a reward upon. every rorn-Jtuuc. Hof. ix. j. 

Corn-flower. n.s. [from corn iuu\J/rnocr.[\ 

There he certain curn-ftmucrs, which come seldom or never 
in oLher (daces, unless they be set, hut oHy amongst corn; as 
the blue-bottle, a kind'of' yellow mangold, wilfl nonpv, and 
lumiitorr. ' C Hdhm, x'il. Hid. 

'Corn-Jtosrrrs arc of many soj-ts: some of them flower in 
.(line and July, and others in August. The seed's should he 
sown in March i tiny require a good soil. Jfoi tinier. 

Corn-h EAi*.# it. s. Store of corn. 

« Wliat^f in his chaff he find but one untruth, whiles 1 in my 
carn-hcup can find more ? 

Up. Jlall, Hon. oj the Alair. Clergy, ji. 19;. 

Corn-land. n. s. [corn and land.] Land appro¬ 
priated to the; production of grain. 

Pasture: and meadows a re* of such advantage to husbandry, 
that many them to runt-iaiu!s. Mmtim/r; Husbandry. 

Cohn-.waste it, n. s. [com and master.'] One that 
cultivates corn for sale. ,Not in use. 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greatest audits 
of any man in my fime; a great grasier, a great sheep-master, 
a greut timhernnm, a great eollier, a great aim-master, and n 
great lead man. ( , • Bacon. 

Corn- to ft.* «. s. Granary. [Fr. »mnir.] 

Sherwood. 

Corn-marigold, n. s. [from corn and marigold.] A 
flower. • > 

Corn-meteh.# n. s. One who* superintends the 
measure of corn. 

Corn-mill. n. s. [corn and mill.] A mill to grind 
corn into meal. 

Snvc the more, laborious work of beating of hemp, by 
making the nxle-trcc of the rom-mi/ls longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raise large hammers. Mortimer. 

Ctonie FiFE. n.s. [from corn and pipe.] A pipe made 

». , by slitting the joint of a^reen stalk of corn. 

Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the straggling swarms. Ticket. 

Corn-rocket, n.s. [from corn and rocket.] A plant. 

Corn-rose.'^ u. s. , A species of poppy. See 
CogllKLICOT. 

Coun-.sallad. ti. s. [from corn and sallad.] 

ComsaUad is an herb, whose top-leaves are a sallet of them¬ 
selves. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Corn-vi'oi.kt.# n. s. A species of campanula. 

Co'unage.'J' n. s. [old Fr. comagr, from cornu, Lat.] 
A tenure which obliges the landholder to give 
notice of an invasion by blowing a horn. 

The barony of Burirh on the .Sands in Com. Cumbria;, with 
divers other nmmiors and lands in that county, were anciently 
held by the sen-ice of rornage, i. e, to blow a horn when any 
invasion of the Scots .vie. perceived. ‘Mount, Anc. Tenures. 

Co'rnamute. - ii. s. [probably the same as cornemusc, 

’ which -ee.] A wind instrument. 

The lioboy, sagbut deepc, recorder, and the flute : 

Even from the shrillest shawme unto the cornamute. 

Drayton, Tch/nlb. S. 4. 
The musickc- was composed of treble violips, with all the 
inward parts ipiasc viol, base lute, sagbut, cornamute, and a 
tabor and pipe. ■’ Browne, Inn. Temple Masque. 

Co , RNciiANDLER.'j~ n. s. [com and chandler, Ur. 
Johnson says; but this is an awkward combination, 
chandler or candle-seller having no connection with 
corn. The word may, be a corruption of chaland, 
a customer unto n merchant; chalandise, trading 
unto one ship. Cotgrave.] One that retails con). 

Co'hn cutter. n. s. [from corn and cut.] A mail 
■ whose profession is to extirpate corns from the 
foot. 
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The nail was not loose, nor did seem to press into the flesh; 
for there hod been a curncvttcr, who had cleared it. Wiseman. 

1 have known ,u rorneulter, who, with a right education, 
would have liven an excellent phy sician. Spectator, No. 307. 
IVrn'ea.^ n.s. [Lat.]. The horny eoat of the eye. 
We an; not so mitle ps to see objects always in their true 
place, nor so as to see them-precisely in the direction of the 
rays, when they fall upon the cornea. Reid's Inquiry. 

Co'rnf.l.'}- , \n.s. [old Fr. tarnil/c , comic; 

( ’okne/uan-tree. 3 modern, comouiKcr , from cornus, 
Lat. The Italians 1 call the fruit of this tree 
cnrnioht.] • 

The cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well f’royi the name of the tree as the 
cornelian stone, the colour whereof it somewhat represents. 
The wood is very durable, and useful for whcclworh. 

Mortimer. 

Take a service-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an elder-tree, 
which we llnow have fruits of harsh and binding juice, and 
set them near a vine or fig-tree, and see whether the grapes or 
1 figs will llot be tile .sweeter. Huron, Kat. Hist. 

A huntress issuing frtm the wood, 

Reclining on her cornet spear she stood. Dryden. 

Mean title the goddess, in disdain bestows 
The must and acorn, brutnl food ! and straws 
• The fruits of cornet, a9 they feast around. Tope, Odyssey. 
On wildings end on strawberries they fed; 

Cornets and brambleberries gave the rest, 

And falling acorns furnish’d out a fcasf. Dryden, Ovid. 

Cornf/lian stone. See Carnelian. 

CO’.UNEMIJSE.'f’ n.s. [French.] A kind of rastick 
flute, Ur. Johnson says. It is the bag-pipe, as 
used by Chaucer; but according to French authors 
is a shawm. 

Co'rneous. adj. [corncus, Lat.J florny; of a sub¬ 
stance resembling horn. 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as lobsters, and crusta- 
ccous animals, are generally dimsighted. Brown. 

The various submarine shrubs are of a corneous or ligneous 
, constitution, consisting chiefly of a fibrous mutter. Woodward. 
vJO'IiNER.'f 4 n.s. [cornel , Welsh; cornier , French, 
Uy. Johnson says. Perhaps from the Lat. cornu, 
which is a corner as well as a horn ; like the Goth. 
hattrn . But the Syr. Jcamah also is a corner.] 

1. An angle; a place inclosed by two walls or lines, 
which would intersect each other, if drawn beyond 
the point where they meet. 

2. A secret or remote place. 

There’s nothing 1 have done yet, o’ my conscience. 
Deserves a corner. Shakspcare, Hen. VIII. 

It is better to dwell in a comer of a house top, than with a 
brawling woman and in a wide house. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 

I am persuaded that none of these things are hidden from 
him; for this thing was not done in a corner. Acts, xxvi. 16. 

All the iuhafjitants, in every corner of the island, havo been 
absolutely reduced under his immediate subjection. Davies. 
Those vices that lurk in the secret corners of the soul. 

Addison. 

3. The extremities; the utmost limit: thus every cor¬ 
ner is the whole or every part. 

Might I but through my prison, once a day, 

Behold this inaid, all corners else o’ the earth 

Let liberty make use of. Sbakspeare, Tempest. 

I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 

To find if sleep were there, but sleep was lost. Dryden. 

Corner-stone, n. s. [corner and stone.] The stone 
that unites the two walls at the corner; the prin¬ 
cipal stpne. 

See you yond’ coin o* th* capitol, yond’ corner-stone 9 

r Shakspcare. 

A mason was fitting a corner-stone. Howell, Voc. Fqr. 

, Corner-teeth of a Horse are the four teeth between 
7 the middling teeth and the tushes; two above and 
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two below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half old. 

• Farrier’s Diet. 

Co'hneiied.* atij. [from corner.] Having angles or 

corners. * • • 

For ns a corner'd christal spoj^ . * 

My heart diaphanous w as not, • , 

But solid stufle. tjovflace, Luc. P. p. 19. 

Whether thi^ building were square like a Castle, or corner'd 
like a triangle, dr round like a tower. 

• Amlin, liter Ilomo, p. 75. 

Co'R.NEiiwjSE.'j” adi 1. [corner and •wise.'] Diagonally; 

with the corner in front. Ilnloct, and Sherwood. 
CO' It NET. {- n. s. [comu'lte, French.] 

1. A musical instrument blown with the mouth: 
used anciently in war, probably in the cavalry. 

Israel played before the Lord on psalteries and on timbrels, 
and on cornets. • % Ham. \ i. 5. 

Other wind instruments require a forcible breath; as trum¬ 
pets, cornets, and hunters horns. Bacon,,Xat. Hist. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach Ink ear. 

Under an actor’s nose, lie’s never near. Vryden, Juv. 

2. A company or troop of 4 iorse; perhaps as many 

as had a cornet belonging to thqni. This sense is 
now disused. ■» 

These noblemen were appointed with soitie cornets of horse 
and bands of foot, >to put themselves beyond the bill where 
the rebels were encamped. Bacon. 

Seventy great horses lay dead in the field, and one cornet 
was taken. • Hayrard. 

They discerned a body of five cornets of horse very full, 
standing in very good’ order to receive them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the standard of a troop; de¬ 

rived by some from coronet, which, it is said, such 
officers formerly wore; by others, with greater 
probability, from the flag or standard which this 
officer carries: and which is named in our old 
poetry; by others from cornu, the wing of an army. 
See the next sense. , 

Non-commissioned officers arc all those below ensigns and 
cornets. Ld. Chesterfield. 

4. A standard or flag; “ the ensign of a lmvsc com¬ 
pany,” corn el te. Cotnrave. 

I11 his white cornet Verdon doth display 
A fret of gules. Drayton, Barons' Wars, ii. 24. 

5. Co it net of a Horse, is the lowest part of his pas- j 

tern that runs round the coffin, and is distinguished 
by the hair that joins and covers the upper part of 
the hoof. Farri'’r's Did. 

6 . A scarf anciently worn by doctors; “ a doctor’s 

tippet.” Cotnrave. 

7. A head-dress; “ a bongrace, used in old time, 
and at this day, by some old womeft.” Cotnrave. * 

8. A Cornet of Paper, is described by Skinner to 
be a cap of paper, made by retailers for small 
wares; and by Cotgravo, the cornet or coffin of 
paper wherein a grocer makes up his retailed, par¬ 
cel of spice. 

Co'rnetcy.# n. s. [from cornet.'] The commission 
of a cornet. 

The army was his original destination; and a corns try of 
horse His first and only commission in it. LJ. Chesterfield. 

Co'rneter. «. S. [from cornet.] A blower of the 

cornet. > 

.So great was the rabble of trumpeters, comctirs, and other 
musicians, that even Claudius himself might have heard them. 

Hake will, on Providence. 

Co'rnjce.T n. s. [ corniche, Fr. xogoivi;, Or. the sum¬ 
mit, This word is often pronounced cornish, anti 
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indeed is so written in our old lexicography.] 'fhe 
highest projection of.a wall or column. 

The ennure of the Palazzo Fornesc, which makes so beau¬ 
tiful mi efft-rt below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
not to have its jus^measures. Drydcn, Vufrcsnoy. 

1 he wajjlj were massy brass, tlie qruvurr high, 

Blue metals* row n’d, in colours of the sky. Pope, Odyssey. 
Co'itsicr. Ring. [In gunnery.] The next ring from 
the inuv.zle backwards* Chambers. 

Co'iiNici.E. 11. s. [front cornu, Latin. - } A little horn. 
There will be found on either side two black filaments, or 
membranous strings, w hich extend unto the long jnd shorter 
roriue/c, upon protrusion. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

CoRNi'ci LATtt.T adj. [from cornu, Lat.j 
1. A term in botany. • 

Coruindatc plants are such as produce many distinct and 
horned pods; and cor nictitate •flowers are such hollow flowers 
as have op their upper part a kind of spur, or lit'jle horn. 

Chambers. 

t,. Horned. 

Venus, inoon-Iihc, grows tornieidale. 

What time her face with flusher light is blown. 

il lore, Hi mg of the Soul, iii. ii. C%. 
Corni'fick.. adj. [from cornu and facio, Latin.] 
Productive of horns; lliaking liorns. Diet. 

CoiiNi'nuiiors. adj. [cumiger, Latin.] Horned; 

Having liorns. * ’ 

Nature, in other conngcr ms nipmals, hath placed the horns 
higher, anil reclining ; as in bucks. Brown, I'ulg. Err. 

Co'rnino-house.^ «. s. The place where gunpow¬ 
der is granulated. .See to Corn. 

From the mill the powder is brought to the coming-house. 

Hist, a/ (11111)10Idler, Sprat's Hist. K. j'.p. 281- 
Co'itNisu.* 11. s. The people of Cornwall. 

The Cornish here in Britain, have now, it seems, entirely 
lost the origiiul language, of their country ; and must, if they 
desire to know the significations of, the names of fiunili.'S, 
places, &c. come over to Wales to learn them. 

Richards, Welsh Diet. Ptkif.* 
We find the Welsh nyd Cornish, as one people, often uniting 
themselves as in a national cause against the Saxons. 

Warlon, llist. E. P. i. Diss. 1. 
Co'iiNisn.# adj. Relating to tile language or manners 
of the Cornish. Some remains til’ this langu/tge 
were met with in Cornwall, so lately as in the year 
1768, notwithstanding what is said by Richards in 
1753. ^ee Archa-qlog. iii. 

From the Arclncologia I took the Cornish, Irish, and many 
of thu Arinorick words.. Richards, Welsh Viet. Vrct'. 

A Cornish liug is a term used in wrestling, when one has an 
adversary 011 Ids breast, and holds him there. • Chambers . 
CO !i SUCH PI A. 11. s. [Lot.] 'I’lic horn of plenty; 
it horn lopped with fruits and flowers in the hands 
of a goddess. t . 

To CORNCTF-t v.a. [cumulus, 'Latin.] To be¬ 
stow horns ; to cuckold. * 

A lawyer's wile in Aristiciu tu» threatened to cormile him. 

Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 6oy. 

CoHNi'iF.n.-j- adj. [cur nut us, Latin.] Grafted with 
horns; homed ; cuckolded. 

1 do not - limit upon the matter ofjieltig a cuckold; for 
there’s many a brave fellow lives in CucSoldi-Row. But why 
docs he not name others as well as inc; ns if the horn grew 
upon nobody’s head but mine: I am sure, there are others that 
better dcsirveit; I hope lie cannot say that ever I gored any 
of my superiors, or that my being cornuted has raised the 
price of posthorns, lanthorns, <jr poeket-inkhorns 1 

* L’ Estrange, Tr. of Qucvedo' 1 Visions. 

Cornu'to. n. s. [from cot nidus, Lat.] A man horned; 
‘ a cuckold. 

The peaking cornuto her husband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealousy. » Shaksptare, M. W. if Winds. 
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CoiiNr'rmi.ft «. j. |'from coniufc.] 1 le who makes a 
cuckold. . 

He that thinks every man ii his wile's suitor, j 
Defile.', liis bed, and prove-, his on n mi uufar. 

<r,i rdnn, Poems, 2. b. 

Co'ltNY.)’ «<//. [IVoin'roiw/, liorn, r Luliii.^ 1 

t. Strong or hard like horn ; homy. 

[Tin- ruin] downward Ran to me, 

And drown’d the cm up ranks, 

, - Lisle, 7 Y. of Dii Hail. f|Asp. 14. 

Up stood the rump toed 

TnibattcJ'd in bur field. JW/u, P. 

2. [from corn.] Producing grain or cotn. 

Tell me win (heant, • 

Midst summer’s plenty iliinks of winter’s want. 

By constant journeys, careful to prep;ire 

Her stores ; and bringing Inns c the conn/ car. Prior. 

3. Containing corn; this is a very old sense of.tlic word, 
to wliicli may be added, what has escaped l)r. 
Johnson, bat wjnit most^Eiiglidnnen will approve, 
Chaucer’s draught of corny ale,” Pardoner’s Tale; 
i. e. containing plenty of corn or mall. 

They lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gfzzalJs know n. Dn/ilen. 

Co'roij.ARY. n. a. [corolla ritun, I .at. from corolla 
finis coronal opus ■ corolla ire, l ,, r.] 

1. The conclusion : A corollary seems to be a conclu¬ 
sion; whether following from the premises neces¬ 
sarily or not. 

Now since we have considered the malignity of this sin of 
detraction, it is bat a natural eorolturp, that we enforce our 
vigilance aguim-t it. (lor. of lhe Tongue. 

As a corollary to this preface, in which I lime done justice 
to others, I owe somew hut to myself. Drydi it, Fab. Pref. 

2. Surplus. 

* Bring a corollary. 

Rather than want. r " S/m/, \pearc, Tempest. 

COHO'NA. 11. s. [Latin.J A large llal member of 
the cornice, so called because it crowns the enta¬ 
blature and the whole order. It is called by work¬ 
men the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cynnatium of the cornua, the coping, 
the modillions or ileutclli, make n noble shew by their grace¬ 
ful projections. . Spectator. 

Co'KONAL.*j~ n. s. [old Fr. coronal, a coronet, from co¬ 
rona, Lat.] A crown; a garland. 

Crown ye Coil Bacchus with a coronal, 

And Hymen also crown with wreaths of vine. Spenser. 

Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt, 

With youthful coronals, and lead the dance. • 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 

Co'BONAk.'f- adj. [coronal, Fr. “ commissure coro¬ 
nate, the coronal suture, or seam, which compasses 
the forehead,, &c.” Cotgrave.]' Belonging to the 
top of the head. 

A man of about tort)-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between t|yc saggitta! and coronal suture. 

Wiseman. 

Co'ronahy.'J" adj. [coromrius Latin.] 

1. Relating to a crown; seated on the top of the head 
like a crowm 

The basilisk of older times Was a proper kind of serpent, 
not above three palms Ion", as some at-count; and differenced 
from other serpents by advancing his head, and somm white 
marks, or coronary spots upon the crown. Broum. 

The coronary thorns did not only express the scorn of the 
iinnosers, by that figure into which they were contrived ; but 
did pierce his tender und sacred temples to n multiplicity of 
puns, by their numerous ncuouoations. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. it. 

The catalogue of coronary plants is not large in Theophras¬ 
tus, Pliny, &c. . Sir T^Broum, Misc. Tr. p. 93. 

2. It in applied in anatomy to arteries, which nrefan- 
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cicd to encompass the heart in the manner of > 
garland. 

'The substance of the heart itself is most certainly made am 
nourished by the blood, which is conveyed to it bv the mm. 

, nan/ arteries. • <• Bentley, Set u-. 

Coronation, ii. S. [from corona, Lat.] 

1. The act o.r solemnity "of crowning a king.. 

Fortune smiling al her work therein, that a senflolAof exe¬ 
cution should k row n scallold of coronation,' 1 Sidnei/. 

Willingly 1 came to Denmark, 

To shew iny duty in your coronation. Shakspeare, 11'imht. 

A cough, sir, which I caught w ith ringing in the kiug’s alll'ii s 
upon ills coronation day. Shakspeare, lien. 11'. 

Now empress fame had publish’d the renown 
Of SIuulw ell’s coronation througfi the town. 

Dryilen, Marjhcknm. 

1. The pomp or assembly present at a coronation. 

In pensive thought rival the fancied scene. 

Sec coronations rise oil every green. Pope. 

Cob; on m..* v. s. [Spanish. See Coloxei,.] A co¬ 
lonel." ■ „ 

Their coronet, named Don Sebastian, came forth to entreat 
that they flight part with their arms like soldiers. 

Spenser on Ireland 

CVuoNF.it. 11. [from corona.'] An olliccr whose 
fluty is to enquire, cm tin.*’ part of the king, how 
any violent death was occasioned ; for which pur¬ 
pose a jury is impannellcd. 

Go thou and seek the coroner, and let him sit o’ mv uncle j 
foe- he’s in the third degree of drink ; he’s drowned. « 

Shakspcan. 

CVronet. 11. s. [ coronctta, Ttal'. the diminutive of 
corona, a crown.] , 

t. An inferiour crown worn by tlic nobility. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with strawberry leave* ; 
that of a. marquis has leaves with pearls interposed; 
that of an earl raises the pearls above the leaves; 
that of a viscount is surrounded with only pearls; 
that of a baton has only four pearls. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and islands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. 

Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleopatra. 
All 'the rest are countesses. 

-Their coronets say so. Shakspeare, lien. VIII. 

Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt. 

Who ruin’d crowns, would coronets exempt. Bryden. 

Peers mid dukes, and all their sweeping train, 

And garters, stars, and coronets appear. Pope. 

2. An ornamental head-dress, m poetical language. 

The rest was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly set with 

pearl. _ Sidney. 

Under a coronet his flowing hair, 

, In curls, on citjier check play’d. Milton, P. L. 

Co'm.voral. n. s. [corrupted from caporal, French.] 
The lowest officer of the infantry, whose office is to 
place and remove the sentinels. 

The cruel corpora/ whisper’d in my ear, 

Fivg pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear. Gay, 

CVrporai. of a Ship. An officer that hath the charge 
of setting the watches and sentries, and relieving 
them; who secs that all the soldiers and sailors 
keep their arms neat and clean, and teaches them 
how to use them. He has a mate under him. 

Harris. 

C()'rtoral.* n.s. [Fr. corporail; low Lat. corporate.] 
“ The eorparal; the fine linen, wherein the sacra¬ 
ment is put.” Cotgrave. See Corforas. 

Wheit all have communicated, the minister is directed to 
return to the Lord's table, and reverently place upon it what 
I remainetb of the consecrated elements, covering the sapie with s 
) a fair linen cloth; which by the ancient writers and the Scotch 
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liturgy is called the corporal, from its being spread over the body 
or consecrated bread. Wheally on the Common Prayer. 

•CO'RPOItAL.*}' adj. [corporcl, Fr. corpus, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the hotly; belonging to the body. 

To relief of lazgrs and weak age, • 

Of indigent faint souls, past corporal toik * 

A hundred aim-houses, right well supplied. Shnkspeare, lien. V. 

Render to me some corporal sign abni|£ her, • 

More evident thtpj this. Shokspeare, Cymbeline. 

That God Until, been oilierwise seen, with corporal eyes, ex¬ 
ceeded! the small proportion of my understanding. Ralegh. 

Hearts enjoy greater sensual plcasflres, and feel lower corporal 
pains, and are utter strangers to all those anxious ami torment¬ 
ing thoughts, which perpetually haunt and disquiet mankind. 

Afterlmry. 

2. Material; not spiritual. In the present language, 
when body is used philosophically in opposition to 
spirit, the word corporeal is used, as a corporeal 
being; but otherwise corporal. Corporeal is hav¬ 
ing a body ; corporal relating to the hotly. This 
distinction seems not aneient. Corporroits was 
formerly used for corporeal. 

Whither are they vanish'd? 

Into (lie air : and whin seem’d corporal 

Melted, as h: call], into the wind. Silaksprare, Macbeth.,, 

Ami from the .e corpoiat nutriments, perhaps. 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. Milton, P. 

3. Re'ating to an oath so called. 

The. phrase Corporal oath, is supposed to have hpen de¬ 
rived— not from the touching the New Testament; or the 
bodily act of kissing it, hut from the antient use of touching 
the corporate, or cloth which covered the consecrated elements. 

Hrnral, Pop. Ant up 

(‘oiteojt .v'i iTV.'i' n.s. [from corporal. ] 

1 . The quality of being embodied. 

If this light lie not spiritual, yet it approaclietli nearest unto 
spirituality ; and if it have any eorporahty, then, of all other, 
the most subtile ami pure. Ralcyh’s Hal. 

The eorporatlty of the soul, you know, was taught only liy 
one or two men. Clarke, Letter to IMwclt, p. 77. 

2. Corporation; confraternity. 

Trocesses to he served by a corpora/ity of griffbniikc pro¬ 
moters ami apparatus. Milton, of Ref. in Eng. M. j. 

CoitPORAt.i.v.'l" adv. [from corporal.'] Bodily. 

Thcy*[tlie Papists] say, that the very natpral fleslie and hjoml 
of Christ, which suffered for ns upott the crossc and sitfeth at 
the right hand of the l-'ather in heaven, is also really, substan- 
rially, corporally, and naturally, in or under the aeeidentes 
of the secraincrital bread and wyne, which they call the formes 
of bread and w vne. Al>p. Cramner, lief. fol. 16. 

The mm is corporally conjoined with liasilisrus. Jtrnwn. 
Sons in six things arc bound to their parents, whether they 
lie alive or dead : First, they are bound to serve them corpo¬ 
rally, to wit, with their own body. 

Sir. M. Srtndys, Ess. (16.34,) p. 154. 

CORPORATE. adj. [from corpus, I.ttin.] 

1. United in a body or community; enabled to nc* in 
legal processes as tm individual. 

breaking forth like a sudden tempest, lie over-run all Mun¬ 
ster ami Connaught, defacing and utterly subverting all corpo¬ 
rate towns that were not strongly walled. Spenser mi Ireland. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate as¬ 
sembly, therefore the resentment of the commons was usually 
turned against particular persons. Swift. 

2. General; united. 

They answer in a joint and corporate voice, 

That now they arc at fall. Shakspcarc, Tinnm. 

CVrfokas. 5 * n. s. The old name of the corporal, 
or oomipnnion cloth. See Corporal. , 

ller manyfolde kymles of ornaments; as, her eojA's, corpa- 
ran set, <- hesiWes, &c. Hale on Ike [t< ret. k. 6. b. 

They (the subdenconsl must provide water against mass, wash 
the pails and eorpoms-cloths. dieting on the Hebrews, cb. J. 

To Co'iu'ORate.# v. n. [from the adj.] To unite. 


Though site [tbc soulj corporate * 

With no world yet, by a just Nemesis 
Kept? off from all; yet she* thus separate. 

May oft be^truck with potent rays transmiss 
From divers worlds. More, Song of the Soul, iii. ii. 19. 

Co'rporatjxy.* hdv. [from corporate.] In a cor- 
jtorato capacity;*unitedly. 

Co'rporateness. n.s. [from corporate.] The state of 
? a body corporate; a community. Did. 

Corrora'txon. n. s. [from corpus , Latin.] # 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by 
the king’s charter to have a common s*al, orte 
head officer qr more, and members, able, by their 
common consent, to grant or receive, in law, any 
thing w ithin the compass of their charter ; even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law 
he is not> forbidden ; and bindeth the suefcessors, as 
a single man hinds his executor or heir. Coxoel. 

Ot angels we are not to consider only what they are, and 
do, in regard of their own being; but that also which con- 
eernutli them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amongst themselves, and of society with men. Hooker, i. $ 4. 

Of this we Und some foot-steps in our law. 

Which doth her root from Goil and nature take; 

'Jen thousand men she doth together draw, 

Ami of them all one corporation make. > Darien. 

Co'iti>oitATiJRE.'J~ n.s. [from corpus, Latin.] The 
stale of being embodied. 

That antiqlt'nte, secure. 

And ensy, dull conceit of corporal ure, 

Ol matter, quantity, Are. More, Song if the Soul, App. 
Coitro'iticAi,. adj. [corjioiras, Latin,J 
1. Having a body, not immaterial; not spiritual. 
.See Corporal. 

The swiftness of those circles attribute. 

Though minilierless, to hi- omnipotence. 

That to eiiipnreat substitutes could adit 
Speed almost spiritual. Milton, P. Li 

Having surveyed the image of God in the soul, we are not 
to omit those characters that (bid imprinted upon the body, 
as much as a spiritual sub .tarn . could lie p’eturctl upon a cor¬ 
poreal. South, Sermons. 

(lod being supposed to he it pure spa it, cannot be the oh- 
ject of any corporeal sense. Td'otjihi. 

■ The course e fiiii.liM which til) fatc« decreed. 

And thou from thy 1 or pan at prison freed. Drydrn, Fab. 

Fix thy cirpnrtiit and inti rtial eye 
On the young gnat, or new-engender'd fly. Prim. 

2. ft is mod by Swi/i inaccurately lor corporal. 

I am not in u condition to make a true step even 011 Aims- 
luiry O.iJtiis; and 1 declare, tlint. a corporeal lid.se step is worse 
than a political one. Swift, 

Uouiy/it EAi.iKT.sfc n. s. [from coipurc.il.] One who 
denies spiritual substances. 

If the matters of ll/rt he too notorious to lie gainsaid, then 
these rnrp.irra/n.'s will not ..tick tit nffuiii with a Lite author, 
that they h: neve there are many thousands of spirits, made of . 
an incorporeal matter, too fine to lit perceived by the senses 
of men. Iluilywell, Mcloinptr. (1681,) p. j. 

1 helieie it will puzzle the wisest rorporeatets to tell us Imw 
that, which is immaterial, can c’ther lie produced out of 
matter, or lodged in matter ns its subject. 

Sherlock, li.imnitat, op Cue Sunt, i. (J 2, 
Some rorporeahsts and mechanics vainly prefunded to make 
a world without a Goilr , ltp. Ida kt ley, Sou, (J *59. 

Coitiv/jtKU.i.v.# adv. [from o./rp-ncal.] Irt a ma¬ 
terial or bodily manner. 

’i bis, and other phrases, arc to be understood not corpo¬ 
really, hut spirit 1 u!+v. " 

dtp. Richardson <»t the Old Test. (1655,) p. 251. 

C tpiPottE iTV. 11. s. [from corpornts, Latip.] Mate¬ 
riality; (lie i|uality of being embodied; the state of 
1 having a Jjoily; burliness. 



s. [corpa, l'Y. corpus, Latin.] 
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Since philosophy uffirincth, that we arc middle substances 
between the soul and the body, they must admit of sqmc cor. 
purrili/ which supposeth weight or gravity. < Brown. 

It is the saying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori¬ 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hemisphere of immaterial in¬ 
tellects and this lower of corporeity/. „ Glanvillu's Scepsis. 

Thu one attributed corporeity to God, and '.If; other shape 
and figure. ‘ r Stilling fled. 

Cdflro'REOUS.# adj. [La[. corporrous.'] Bodily; 
having a body. 

Worshipped in so many corporrous shapes. 

llantmund, of Conscience. 
A Second .hindrance was the grossness and earthiness of 
their fancy, which was not able to conceive God to lie any 
thing but a cnrporciws substance. Ilawnion t’s ll'mlct, iv. 641. 

Cmmporikica'tion. II. s. [from corporijy.'] The net 
of giving body or palpability. 

To Corfo'jufv. v. a. [from corpus, Lat.] To em¬ 
body ; It) inspissate into body. Not list'll. 

A certain spirituous substance, extracted out of it, is mis¬ 
taken for the spirit of the wojrld curporfied. Horde. 

Co'rposant, or Co'rpusansk.* [corrupted from 
the Spanish cucrpo sunlo, i. e. holy body.] A word 
used by mariners to denote those luminous bodies, 
which sometimes skip about! the masts and yards of 
ships; an ignis fatnus; and wluit the ancients called 
1 Castoff and Bollux. Sec Shaw's Travels, ,po. p. 334. 
Corps.'!*') 

Corpse, y 

1. A body. 

That lewd ribauld 

I.aid first bis filthy bands 011 virgin clccne, 

To spoil her dimity corse, so fair and slice ue, 

. Of chastity and honour virginal. Spenser. 

2 . A body, in contempt. 

Though ph ut oils, all too little seems 
* T« stuff this iiiuw, this vast nnhi.lt-boiimi ceps. Mi/ton, P. L. 

He looks as man was made, with face ertit, 

* That scorns his brittle corps,' and seems usba-n’d 

He’s not all spirit. Drydeu, Don Scbci't, 

3. A carcass; a dead body; a corse. 

Not a friend greet 

My poor corps, where iny bones shall be thrown. Shakspcarc, 
„ There was the murder’d corps in covert laid, 

And violent death in thousand shapes display’d. Drydeu, Pub. 
See where the corps of thy dead son approaches. Addison. 

The corpse was laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
stand about the dead body. Addison, Guardian. 

4. The body, in opposition to the soul. 

(fold numbness strciglit bereaves 
Her corps of sense, arid the air her soul receives. Denham.' 

5. A body of forces. 

< 5 . The land with which a prebend, or other eccle¬ 
siastical office, is endowed. , t 
The prebendaries, ov< * and above their reserved rents, have 
a corps, and receive fines upon reiuvvals. 

Bacon, 1 m her Btgis , p. 1 ,3. 

CORPS J)E GARDE.'X n. s. [Ft-.] A guard-room. 

See Court of Guard, 

False pastors, whom a man shall find rather in their beds, 
or at table, or in the ste.vvs, or any where Vise than in their 
corps dr gard. • Uannar , YY. of Bern's iSVy /j>.(iyf;,l p. 334. 

To save ourselves, we were*fain to take shelter in tne corps 
dc guard, till a lodging was provided for us. 

Brown's Tear/Is, (i6’tr,)«p. 4/. 
Co'ftl’ULF.NCE. 7 r 7 ,• 7 , • 

Corpulency. 5 

t. Bul kin ess of body ; fleshiness; fulness of flesh. 

To what a cumbersome unwieldiness. 

And butdenous corpidci.cs my love had grown. Dors 

It is but one specie, of corpulency ; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great (jauntily of muscular flesh, the case 
of robust people. r , ArbnthnAt on Aliments. 
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2. .Spissitude; grossness of matter. 

The must ulous flesh serves for the vibration of the tail, the , 
heaviness and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it. ' Bay on the Creation. 

CoRpulent. adj. [corpulent us, Latin.] Fleshy; 
bulky; having &rqat bodily bulk. 

NVe say it is a flashy stile, when there is much periphrases, 
and circuit of words; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat amljf orpidcul. B'.'-Atmson, Discoveries. 

lixee s of mmrisliineiH is hurtful; for it maketh the child 
cmpident, and growing ip breadth rather than in height. 

Bacon. 

CO RPUSCLE, n. s. [ carpuscuhtm , Lat.] A small 
iiotly; a particle of matter; an atom; a little frag¬ 
ment. 

Jt will add much to our satisfaction, if those corpuscles can 
be discovered with microscopes. Newton, Opt. 

W’lio knows what lire the figures of the little corpuscles that 
compose aVut distinguish different bodies? If alts, Logic/c. 

Corpuscular. 7 ai (J- [from corpuscvlttin, Lat.] 
CoupuscflaRia.;. ,y Relating to bodies; compris¬ 
ing bodies. It is the distinguishing epithet of thiu 
philosophy which atlrtnpts the rational solution of 
all physical appearances by the action of one body 
upon anotLc. 

As to natural |. lilosopliy 1 do not expert to see any print:* 
jilts proposed, more comprehensive a‘id intelligible than the 
ror/iiuwii/nriaii or merb ioieal. Boyle. 

The mechaiiie.d or corpuscular philosojdiy, though perad- 
Viiiture th« oldest, as well as the best in the world, had lain 
buried for many ages in contempt and oblivion. 

lh alley. Saw. iv. 

Coupi’.scui.aRian.# >1. s. [from theadj.J A corpus- 
cularian philosopher. 

This may he said, that the modern corpiisculnrtaris talk, in 
most things, more intelligibly than the jieripateticks. Bentley. 

lie fNewton] seems to have made a greater progress, than 
all the sects of corpufctdarians together had done before him. 

Bp. Ht rktley. Sins, $ 245. 

Co'iuiAt i.E. p See Courici.e, Dr. Johnson says. 
Bui no such word is in his dictionary. It is per¬ 
haps intended for coracle, which was formerly 
written with the double r. “ Vorrach\ a little 
round skill' of oziprs, covered with raw hides.” 
Sherwood. See Coracle. 

To Cokha'de.'I* v. a. [corrado , Latin. This verb, 
though given by Dr. Johnson without any autho¬ 
rity, and wearing the appearance of his own coin¬ 
age. is of ancient date in our language, being in 
the vocabulary of Cockerain, and there defined 
“ to rake, shave, or scrape.”] To rub off; to 
wear away,by frequent rubbing; to scrape together. 
Covin a dja’tion.'!* n.s. [con and radius , Lut.] A con¬ 
junction of rays in one point. 

The impression of colour worketli not but by a cone of di¬ 
rect benms, or right lines, whereof the basis is in the object, aud 
the vertical point in the eye; so as there is a corradiation, aud 
conjunction of beams. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The conjunction and corradiation, in that plate of heaven, 
of the sun with the four stars of the first magnitude. 

Bacon oil the Union of Eng. and Scotland 

To CORItE'CT. v. a. [corriga, cor rectum, Latin.] 

1. To punish; to chastise; to discipline. 

Suit accidents, and a slate of affliction, is a school of virtue; 
it corrects levity, and interr.ipts the confidence of sinning. 

v Bp. Taylor. 

After he Jibs once been corrected for a lie, you must be sure 
never after to pardon it in him. Locke on Education. 

Children being to lw restrained by the parents only in vicious 
1 things, a look or nod only ought to correct them, when they du 
/ amiss. Locke on Education. 
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a. To amend; to take away faults, in writings, life, 
or things. 

This is a defect in the first make of< some men’s minds, 
which can scarce ever he eorA'ctcd afterwards, either by learn¬ 
ing or age. , , Humri, Theory, V of. 

Correcting Nature, from what actual^' she is in individuals, 
to what she ought to be, and wUa» she ija, created. Dri/dcn. 

I writ, because it amused me; I connected, because it was as 
pleasant to me tij correct as to write. • Pope, Prcf. 

The mind tnjy cool, and be at leiuire to attend to its domos- 
tick concern: to consider what habit wants to be corrected, 
and what inclination to be suhdm-tl. Ungers. 

3..To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by an¬ 
other, or by any method of prejxiration. 

O happy mixture vvhereia tilings contrary do so (jualiA a.nl 
correct the one the danger of the other’s execs.-, 1ir.1t neither 
boldness can make us presume sis long as we are kept under 
with the sense of our own wretchedness, nor while we trust in 
the mercy of God through Christ Jesus, fear be alle to t\ ranni/e 
over its. _ 'Mocker. 

As in habitual gout or stone, . 

The only tiling that, can be done, , 

Is to correct your drink and diet, * 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. Prior. 

In ea.es of acidity, water is tfie proper drink : tts quality of 
relaxing may he carrectnfby boiling it. with some animal sul> 
stances; as ivory or hartshorn. Arhuihnot on Aliments. 

4. To remark faults. * 

Count Vr. adj. [cor hr fits, Latin.] Revised or Jini.xhed 
with exactness; free from faults. 

What verse can do, he lias perform'd in this, • • 

Which he presumes the most correct of his. 

t Dri/den, .iur. Prof. 

Always use the most correct editions : various readings will 
he oi\Jy troublesome where the sense is complete. FtUnn. 

CoTtnit'eTiow i). s. [from correct.'] 

1. Punishment; discipline; chastisement; penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the* rod ? Shakspcarc, Rich. IT. 

Ati offensive wife, 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes, . *, 

As he is striking, holds his infant up, 

And hang; resolv’d correction in the arm . 

That was iiprcar'd t.j execution. Shakspcarc, lien. If. 

We arc all hut children here under the great master of the 
family ;»aiid he is pleased, by hopes and /ears, by mereieV and 
corrections, to instruct us in virtue. Walts. 

One fault was too great lenity to her servants, to whom she 
gave good counsel, lmt too gentle correction. Arbuthnul. 

2. Alteration to a better .state; the act of hiking away 
faults; amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, may take the same liberty 
with my writings; if, at least, they live long enough to deserve 
correction. Dry den, b'nh. Prcf. 

3. That which is substituted in the place of any thing 

wrong. , 

Corrections or improvements should be adjoined, by way of 
note or commentary, in their proper places. Watts. 

4. Reprehension: animadversion. 

They proceed with judgement anil ingenuity, establishing 
their assertions not only with "rent solidity, but submittjng 
them also unto the correction of future di-.i overy. Brown. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of 
something contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholesome, do not take 
A dram of country’s du!ncss; do not add 

Corrections, but as chymists purge the bad. Dunne. 

Cohiie'ctioner. n. s. [from correction.'] One that 
has been in the house of correction; a jail-bird.. 
This seem* to be the meaning in Shakspeait*. 

I will hare you soundly swinged for this, yoy blue-bottle 
rogue 1 you filthy famished correctioner. Shakspcarc, Hen. IV. 

ConnE , CTivE.*|» adj. [from correct .] Having the 
power to alter or obviate any bad qualities. 
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The law of nations allowctli, and ever hath done, masters 
ov#r theig servants not only a directive but a cor recline anil 
Conctive (jovver. ' RicrrirooJ on the Sa'<. p. 14. 

Have am of these — any corrective power of anv one mem¬ 
ber n! the house Bp. JMoi/vn, Kjnsc. Asserted, p. 1,57. 

Miilberyvs are pectoral, correct itc of bilious ulculi. 

* * Arhijtl not. 

■ 2 . Having the power to limit. 

]" i r i*vcn: ile- fully, the l’.,i!-ni.t interposeth a caution in 
•hi* co ir: 'nc | article. “ fro, 1, ippj U hath the force of a 
l'evncet. iii, '.hii'-hy he .ceins to retract what wa nt before, not 
sir.ply and nlw.hilciy. l*w* in -i ci-i tarn .hyrciy lest worldly jnen 
should v.re-1 it to a inl.in'crpret.it'i it. 

Dr. Hold' ico, !h, Aim., nl ( aodirvi' r,[ it r,,1 p. 27. 

CohkkVi IVI . it. S. * 

1. ’lii.it vi hie Is lias th? power of tillering or obviating 

any thing anti's. t # 

Ti e h.fii, woo!, feathers, and settles, which till animals of 
prn do swallow, are a seasmuhle :m:I necessary corrective, to 
• prevent ttc-ir gre<-lines, I'roiy filling tinvnsehes with too suc- 
cnii ut u looil. Roy 0,1 the Creation. 

Hiiniuulv speaking, and according to (he method of the 
world, and the little correctives supplied by art and discipline, 
it seldom fail; lmt an ill principle lias if., course, and uuttirc 
makes good its blow. * Swiih, Set mans. 

2. /.imitation: restriction. , 

There seems to he such an instance in the regiment, which 
the human soul cxcretscth in relation, to tlm body, that with 
certain <orrci ti’es anil exceptions, nia> give some kind of cx- 
plntition or adumbitlrion thereof. Huh , Orig. of Mankind. 

Count; Vti.y. adv. [lVom cMicitf] Accurately; ex- 
nclly: without faults. 

There are ladies, without knowing what tenses and parti¬ 
ciple-., adverbs and prepositions are, speak as properly and as 
corrn l/y as most .gentlemen who have been bred up in the or¬ 
dinary methods of grammar schools. Lm-hron Education. 

bucli lays as neither ehh nor (low, « • '* 

Cn.iciit'y cold,and regularly low. Pope, Ess. on Criticism. 

CohueVTM iss. it. s. [front conrc/.j Accuracy; ex¬ 
actness; lrecilom lixtin limits. 

Too inneli labour often takes avuij the spirit, hv adding to 
the polishiii '; so that there remains nothing lmt a dull cor- 
1 ret mss, a piece without any eousiderahlc faults, hut with few 
beauties. Dry den, Dufrcsriby. 

The softness of the flesh, the delicacy of the shape, air and 
posture, and the correctness of design in tin, statue, are inex- 
prc-sible Addison on Italy. 

I,ate, very kite, cm red ness grew our care, 

When the tir’d nation breath’d from civil war. Pope. 

Those pieces have never before been pi inted from the true 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of cur reel ness. Swift. 

C , oitni:Vron.'}' m. s. [from correct; and old Fr. cor¬ 
rect cur. Our word is .sometimes written correctcr .] 

t ~ 

1. lie that amends, or alters, by punishment or uni- 

* madversion. * * # . 

Wherefore, said he to the corn, tor, until he utterly do cease 
of Iris presumption and ob.tinaej, look that thou still heat him. 

Sir 7 ’. Elynt, tier. fill. 189. h. 
How many dot's /.eal urge rather to do justice on some sins, 
than to foibiurall sin? How many rather to he correctors 
than practiscrs of religion. Sprat, Sermons. 

With till his faults lie sets up to ho an universal reformer and 
corrector of abuses, and a remover ol'grkvtfbcos. Swiff. 

2 . lie that revises any thing to free it from faults; as 
the corrector of the press, that amends the errours 
comiftiUed in printing. 

He is by country, an Englishman; by birth, a gentleman; by 
education, a seholac; afterwards, la corrector of the common 
luvv print, with M.Tottle the printer. 

Proceedings a«nimt Garnet , (1606,) sign, T. i. b. 
11 had been at Louvain anti Antwerp to tulpe some deposi¬ 
tions tor the discovering of the authours ami correctors ofthat 
» most pernicious libel, Utyona Regia. 

. * 'J't nuiM to the Sec. of Slate, i6ti). Cabal, p. ttt. 
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Friar Manrique commandcth all that passage to be blotted 
out: But the Homan correctors clap this note upon life mar- 
geut for an antidote. 

Ahp. llshir, Ansiv. to tic Jesuit Malone, p. 77. 
The compositors and correcters, of neidigeuce, or set pur- 
pose, have altered muu_v..sentcnces, words, and letters, without 
reason or authority. 

James on the Corruption of Sri ipture, ^jr. (ifjSS,) p. 51 y. 

I remember a person, who, by <tis style and literiture, seems 
to have lteeu the tnircclor of a hedge press in Little Britain, 
proceeding gradually to an author. Sufi. 

3. In medicine. 

Such an Vigmlient in a composition, us guards, 
against or abates the force of :motlu;r; ns the lixi- 
vial salts prevent the giievous vcllications of resin¬ 
ous purges, by dividing their particles, ami prevent¬ 
ing their adhesion (o the intestinal membranes, ami 
as spices and carminative seeds assist the operation 
of some cathartic I.-, by dissipating wind, in mak¬ 
ing a niedicin6, such u-thing is called a correctin' 
which destroys or diminishes a tjuulity that could 
not otherwise be dispensed v.ith : thus turpentines 
are correctors of quicksilver, by destroying its 
fluxility, ami making it capable of mixtme. (Inina/. 
CMlRirGIDOU.* s. [Spanish; low Lai. rorri- 
gedarius, from co-t J A Spanish magistrate. 

This niv.e was <•<?&:-irated by the iu rival of tin: cot regular, 
followed In two id^t:::/'l ; i and a guard,.' ho, without any cere¬ 
mony, ertcred the room •..here we were. Smollett, (li/Jtlu:,. 
To CORRKLATi,. r. n. I from ran and retains, 
Latin.] To have a reciprocal relation, ns father 
and son. 

Co'nitEi.ATL’. n. s. One that stands in the opposite 
relation. 

tf. is one tiling foil a father to cea-a* to !>■• a father, hv casting 
off his '.on ; uudiinothir tor him to cease to he so, by the death 
ol'his sou : in this the rclaliico is at an end, fur e ant of a cor¬ 
relate. South. 

CokukTative. adj. [con ami iiitiliras, Latin.] Hav¬ 
ing a reciprocal relation, so that the existence of 
one in a particular state depends upon the existence 
of another. 

Father and son, husband ami wife and such other corielalirc 
terms, seem nearly to beloiu; one to another. Smith. 

(iivim, is a relative action, and so requires a correlatin' to 
answer it: giving, on one part, transfers no property, unless 
there hi' an ncceptingon the other. South. 

ConitK'i.ATHE.* it- f. [from the adj.] That which 
has a reciprocal relation. 1 

By v.hat 1 ver method one man gains :ui estate, bv that same 
method, or its coei Dative, another has lost it. l!/ue,\toue. 
Coriif'lativesiiss. n. s. [from correlative.] The slate 
of being corr elative^ 

CouKF.VnoNvj' u. s. [corri'itho, Latin.] Objurga¬ 
tion; chiding; reprehension; reproof. 

That I use all mildness or mansmitude in admonishing; the 
angry passionate eurre/ilhn being rather apt to provoke, than 
to amend. 1 fan:renal oj Fraternal Adn.ou. or Corn rtiun, §i 5. 

His charity of fraternal earn //lion having only this caution 
or restraint, the fearer’s interest. Fell, Lije oj Hammond, $ 2. 

If we must he'talking of otlgr people's faults, let it not he 
to defame, hut to amend them, hv converting our detraction 
into admonition mid fraterriiil eorreption. Gov. of Tongue. 
To CORRLSI’O'ND.T v . n. [Fr. concspondFc, ’from 
con and n spoudeo, Latin.] 

1. To suit; to answer; to be proportionate; to be 
adequate to; to be adapted to; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another successively 
throughout the year, arc found not to he equal, mid Will hoi 
justly correspond with any artificial or mechanical equal mea¬ 
sures of time. Holder on Time. 


Words being but empty sounds, any farther than they are 
signs of our ideas, we cannot but assent to them, as they cor¬ 
respond to those ideas we have, but no farther than that. Lor/.e. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by alternate 
letters. • , « 


Cimu f.spi/n n 1:NCE’.-'h? r ,, 

Coiuiespo'nden'cv. ' $ n - S - [okl 1<r - ^rrcsponJancc.] 

1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of 0110 thing to 


another. 


Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac¬ 
tions of men in this our state nf mortality, such correspondence 
there is as inaketh it expedient to know in tome sort the one, 
for the others move perfect direction. Hooker, b. i. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their course; and their 
habitudes, correspondencies, and relations keep the same to one 
another. Locke. 


2. Intercourse; reciprocal intelligence, 

I bail discovered those unlawful correspondencies they find 
used, ami engagements they had made to embroil lnyVuig- 
tkuns. King Charles. 

Sure the villainy hold \\ correspondence 
With the enemy, and thus they would betray 111 . Dei Jiant. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and 1 should have the 
same thoitglit much ulwut the same time; my enemies will be. 
apt to suv, tiiat wiy hold a ctirres/iondciice togetlu r, and act liy 
concert in this,mutter. Addin':, Guard. No. lid. 

3. Friendship, interchange of offices or civilities. 

Lit such military persons he assiir, , II reputed of, 

rather than factious and popular ; holding also good cunespou- 
di ure with the other great men in lire slate. Huron, list. 1 


CoftiiEsri/s DENT.'j* adj. | Fr. coir, r/iotida/U.]' Suit¬ 
able; adaptixl; agreeable; an<wctable. 

What good or evil is there under the sun, what action eur- 
respondrnt or repugnant unto the law win<!i (hid Until im¬ 
posed upon his creatures, but in or upon ii God doth work, 
according to the law which himself hath ctiTn.il!> puipo-ed to 
keep. ‘ a,oh ,, 

And as five zones tli* elherial regions bind, 

Fiv e cot respondent arc to earth a - .gir’d. lJn/den, Oeul. 

Coukespi/ndent. n.s. One with whom iiilclli.<>'iico or 


commerce is kept tip hv mutual mcssiges or Idlers. 

He was pleased to command me to send to l.mi, and receive 
from him all his letters from ami to .III his corre-poadeuls at 
home ami abroad. Dei'ham. Dedication. 


ConitESi’o’NnENTi.Y.sf: fidv. [front correspondent.'] In 
an according manner. 

He terms the episcopal power of exeomnmnieation, the 
apostolical rod; and corrc.pcndtii/li/ lie calls Daniasus, a 
bishop, his shepherd; ami hinisi It', a presbyter, his sheep. 

lip. Alai tan, I'.pisc. A . cried, p. 28 . 

CohkespoTisive. adj. [from n'r>LS/iond.] Answer¬ 
able ; adapted to any thing. 

Priam’s six gates i’ the city, vvjtli massy staples. 

And eorrespnnsne and fulfilling holts, 

Sperre up tint"sons of Troy. Slml.fi-arr, Ten. and ('iris. 

CO'llltinnn. n. s. [French.] 

1. [In fortification.] The covert way lying round the 
whole compass of the fortifications of a place. 

2. tin architecture.] A gallery or long isle round 

about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. Harris. 

There is something very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it are almost in- 
tirely ruined. Addison mi Jtali/. 

Co'iuugiule.*}' adj. [Fr. corrigible, from corrigo, 
Latiiv] 

Capable of being altered or amended. 

A satire should expose nothing but what is corrigible. 

Addison, Sped. No. 209. 

2. Deserving of punishment; punishable. 

Ho was taken up very short, and adjudged corrigible for sueli 
presumptuous language. Howell, Vocal Forhsl. 
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.3- Corrective; having the power to correct. Not 
proper, nor n od, Or. Johnson says, citing only 
Shnkspeare. Ii may pot he. proper, but it is 
certainly mod. * . 

Our bodies aft; our garden., to tin- ^liidi 01:1 v ill. art- gar¬ 
deners ; so tlavt, if wc will cithoj Save it stcril with ’ullrness, 
or manured with industry, tlie power ifml rojmriMc authority 
of this lies in our will * . Slabspcan , Ollallo. 

Do i not beh? a reasonable loingnlc Iurful over liiru, ('i ii- 

Ji.JviMiv, Poctustc>. 


5 ? 


[ 111111 ! 

t- , ouiu , vAi..'J* n. s. [cuii and u'vul.'] Tlivnl; coni- 
•petitor. 

Tltey bail govenumrs commonly out o(' the two (.unities of 
the Geraldines and ltullei - .,both adversaries ami nimrah one 
against the other. Spenser oh Ireland. 

lie that doth rcilcim her ihenre, might wear 
Without eorrieul all her diguil lr-. Shabsprare, l It :t. IV. 

Others both just and ui-e, and Solomon amojig the ie t, it' 
they may not hate and forsake a-. Moses cnioni- 1 , and 'he 
goqiel import 1 ., will lind if impossible not to line otherwi e 
than will sort with the line of (toil, wlune jcaletrybrooks no* 
eoreiral. Ah/inir, Doetrilies bind Discipline of Divorce. 

Cnitiu'v.u..# adj. Contending. 

Not thinking, perhaps, that this would he to erect a power 
equal and >.or,ical with that of God. » 

Up. I'/t'rfwootl^ o/> jl hrnrfr*. 

To Couni'v,vi..'K: r. v. [from tin: noun.] To vie 
with. • 

A Starre which to the niolit no service lends, 

Nor on the ever-changing Mnone attends: 

Hut with the .Sum.e t ornmd/ing in light, * * 

Slime, nunc by day than other stars by night. 

• I'dz-geff'ry, ll/axcd Birthday, p. 46. 

CoKtit'vAi.ity.'j- 11. s. [from cun ival.~[ Compelition; 
opposition. 

To reproael) the Itoman church for this idolatrous corrionhu, 
or rut her prehition, of the Virgin in religions worship before 
Christ. More, Expos, if (he Seven Churches, (1669,) l’rel. 

Coitm'vAiAini*.^ n. s. [from cor rival. Opposition: 
rivalry. 

My the carriralhip of Shagad his fake friflnd, Ruslan was' 
destroyed. Sir T. llei fieri, True. p. 149. 

To COHIil'VATAC.^ r. a. [Lat. conivo .j To draw 
water out of several streams into one. 

Ran* devices to cornralc waters. , * 

Burton, Anal, if Mel. p. 2~h. 

Conmv a'tion.-v- v.s. [Lat. corrivatio.’] The run¬ 
ning of waters together into one stream. 

I 'oriivations of w aters to moisten and refresh barren grounds. 

Barton, Ann/, of Mr/. To the Reader. 

All common highways, bridges, banks, rorrivalions of water., 
aqueducts. _ I hi it. 

C’orro'borant. adj. [from corrobora/c.'] Having the 
power to give strength. 

There he divers sorts of bracelets fit to cunfort the spirits, 
anil they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant ‘ ami 
aperient. Bneoii, Eat. Jlist. 

To COHRO'BORATK. v. a. [cotroboro, Latin.] 

1. To confirm; to establish. 

Machiavcl well noteth, though in an ill-favoured instance, 
there is no trusting to the force of nature, nor to the bravery 
of words, except it he eorrohoratc by custom. Baeon. 

2. To strengthen; to make strong. 

To fortify imagination there he three ways; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refresh it. Baeon. 

It was said that the prince himself had, by the sight of fo¬ 
reign courts, and observations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked h* 
spirits, and corroborated his judgement. IVotton. 

As any limb well and duly exercised grows .stronger, the 
nerves of the body arc corroborated thereby. Watts. 

Corro'horate.* adj. [Lat. corroborutus.'] Strength¬ 
ened > confirmed ; established. 
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Tlicic is no truiting to the force of nature, nor to the 
liiiAcrv of words; cxcvpj n la- corroborate by custom. 

Bacon, lint go. 

" iicrokicver kingdoms and slates have been united, anil 
tint union corroborate by (lus bond of mutual uaturnli/aticn, 
vm shall never 1 Jbcive them afterward.—to break and ..over 
:il'i‘in. ; , Huron, Speech tin Xnl. of the Scot. Xation. 

1 1iUK0r.ni! v vios.'J- 11. s. | from corroborate.'] 'The 
net ol stivngthouing ’or voufinning; Confirmation 
by some nddilinnal security; addition of strength. 

file ivcnt renow ued doctor, o! Chri.T- religion, Ulthe corrn- 
hot ntioe ui then* urgm.mats .uni .entenres, ib. alle'jii the S9111C 
lu<I ok. 1 .. ^ Sir T. Elynl, (loo. lbl. jor.h. 

I lie l..d\ !l ••.•...■If ji-oi ured a bull, for the better eo-, ol,oration 
of the m.'i-n.L :■ Huron, Ilea. i ll. 

tsunictiiu:" :d :i die In Imp if Diirhnu iiulisl, out of the. 
(ki pc! id Si. Miittlu'w, f.u the imposition of hands upon chil¬ 
dren. Tim <;.»i In ion was, i. r the fuller explanation, (thfu 
wn mill c* • : not. a .a.'i-au-ouf, or a Cerro/,oration to e firmer 
sacrauieiit,'; llc.n it ..!>■-,• ii.i lie c >usid"ri"l of by their lordships. 

• whether a nu: 1 !!. no', w "him', .iltera’ mil, t[ whereof hi. Majestic 
was still ccr. v.ny ; he "Ui'iiltd a 1 li-.ipiination with a Con¬ 
firmation. llaiapt w ('" 11 / ( ’oS/eccf/ce, (1 hn p. 11. 

Coitno'uoi! \ti\ n. x. [from c,uro/io;«/,•.'] That, 
which increases slrcvgtlj. 

J.ike an a[nitli;‘i an’s h ip, wherein are remeilie.—altcr- 
til .us, ' '/ / oborii 1 )!cs, lenitivcs, c. 

lit;. Ion, .hint, oj .1 Tel. p. j*g. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moist intempericx, as the 
heart i weakened by* too nmch Inbindity, you are to mix cr- 
/ alias of an :stringent furulty and the ulcer al-o re- 
quiivth to be dried. W/xrnian, Slavery. 

f *o nit o'no it ati v is. : *e adj. Having tlic power of con¬ 
firming or establishing. 

rfvou think there be any ihing explanatory or corroborative 
of what 1 snv in the beginniii;: of my' hook, lie .so good to tran¬ 
scribe those passages for in.. Il'arbnrlon to llurd, L. 17. 

To CORRO DE, r. it. [ tutnnJo , Lit. J To cat-oway 
by degrees, as a menstruum ; to prey upon ; to con¬ 
sume: to wear away gitTHimlly. 

Statesmen purge vice with vice, and may eon ode 
The. had with hail, a spider with a load ; 

Tor so ill thralls not them, but they tame ill. 

And make her do much good again.t her will. Donne. 

We know that aqua-fortis eon oiling copper, which is it that, 
gives the colour to vcrdigrca.e, is wont to reduce it to a green 

‘ blue solution. Boyle on Co/ourx. 

The nature of mankind, left, to itself, would soon have fallen 
into dissolution, without the incessant and con oiling invasions 
id' so long a tune. Jlale, (trig, of ManKind. 

llunnihal the Pyreneans past. 

And sleepy Alps, the mounds that nature cast. 

And vvitTi corroding juices, us he went, ’ 

A pas-age through tne living rock he rent. Dry/lcn, Juv. 

L-lies, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in their 
stomachs, do, by a dissolvent liquor there provided, < orroi/r and 
» reduce it into a thvlps. • llau on the i 'nation. 

The blood turning iicrinionioii-y conm/rs' the vc-'e!-, pio- 
during almost all the diseases of the inflammatory kind. 1 

Aibnthnot, 

Should jealousy its venom once diffuse. 

Corroding every though!, am! blasting all 
l.ovc’s paiadi .e. Thomson, Spiing. 

Cokuo'iiknt. ftdj. [from con-ode. ] Having the power 
of corroding or wasting any tliing^wnV. 

Coiuto'nENT.vk ti. .s. * Tn.tt which cals a\v*ny, or preys 
upon. * 

Tlu* physiek of that good Samaritan in tile Gospel, wherein 
there was a corrodent and a lenient, compunction and cousp- 
l ttion. lip. of London ’j- Vine Palatine, (1614,) p. 17. 

To Coiiro'mate.* r. a. [from cotrode.~\ To;eat away 
by decrees, as a menstruum. 

« Styx is a fountain of Arcadia, whose waters are ;.o deadly, 
that they presently kill whatsoever drinks thereof; so corrodi- 
uting that they can onljbe contained in the hoof of 11 nude. 

I ’ Sandyx, Christ's Pass. Xotes, j). 95. 
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CoHRonini'uTV. tt.i. [from corrodible.'] The quality 
of being corrosible; possibility to be consumed by 
a menstruum. 

w 

Coiiro'diuix. adj. [ironi corrode.'] Possible to be con¬ 
sumed or corroded. . 

Metals, although corrodible hy waters,. yet vvi'l not suffer a 
liquation from the powerfully,t heat comimmicuble unto llmt 
element. * Brown K Vn/g. Krr. 

Co'rrody. ». .S', [from corrodo, Lat.] A defalcation 
from an allowance or salary for some other than the 
original purpose. 

Besides these floating burgesses of the ocean, there tire cer¬ 
tain flying citizens of the air, which prescribe for a cot roily 
therein. Carrw. 

In tlio'-e days even noble persons, and other meaner men, 
ordered currudhs and pension,- to their chaplain> and servants 
out ot rlmrohc'. , Ayiiffe, Piircrgon. 

Comto'sim.K. adj. [from (orrafr.] Possible to be 
consumed by a menstruum, this ought to be t. in ¬ 
vad'd >h ■. * 

Corki/sibi.enksk." n. s. [from corrosible.'] Suscepti¬ 
bility of corrosion, rather corrodibilifp. Diet. 

Corro'sion.'J- n.s. [cot rost’onf Vr.] The power of 
eating or wearing away by degrees. 

- Cf/rrihiim is a particular species of dissolution of 
bodies, either by a>i acid, or a saline menstruum. 

It is almost wholly designed for. the resolution of 
bodies most strongly compacted, as bones and 
metals; so that the menstruuins here employed, 
have a considerable moment or force. These 
liquors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing but 
salts dissolved in a little phlegm; therefore these 
being solid, and consequently containing a con- 

* side . able quantity of matter, do both attract one 
.another more, and are also more attracted by the 
particles of the body to‘be dissolved: so when the 
more solid bodies are put into saline menstruuins, 
the attraction is stronger than in other solutions; 
and the motion, which is always proportional to the 
attraction, is more violent: so that we may easily 
conceive, when the motion is in such a manner in¬ 
creased, it should drive the salts into the pores of 
the bodies, anil open anil loosen their cohesion, 
though ever so firm. (j uiitrij. 

A kind of poison worketh cither by corrosion, or l\y 11 secret 
rnaliguity anil enmity to nature. Bacon ,, Nut. I fist. 

That corrosion and dissolution of bodies, even the most solid ■ 
and durable, which is vulgarly ascribed to the air, is caused 
merely hy the action of water upon them; tile air being to far 
from injuring and preying upon the bodies it environs, that it 
Contributes to their security and presto anon. Woodward. 

CoHiio'sJVE.'j- adj. [bid Pr. coirosif, from cortvdo, 
Lat. It was anciently pronounced with the accent* 
on the first syllable, now indifferently.] 

1. Having the power of consuming or wearing away. 

The soft deliiious air. 

To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 

“Shall breathe "tie* fcidm. Milton, P. L. ii. 401. 

Cold, after it has been divided by corrosivt liquors into in¬ 
visible parts, yet tnay present, 1 )' be precipitated, so as to appear 
again in its own form. Grew, Cosmull Stent. 

The sacred sons of vengeance, on whose course 
Corrosive famine waits, aud kills the year. Thomson , Spring. 

2 . Having the quality 10 fret or vex* 

CoRRo'sivE.-f’ n. s. [This substantive was sometimes 

written corsive ; probably from the circumstance f f 
the accent being then on the first syllable* which 
thus easily abbreviated the woed.] I 


1. 1 hat which lias the quality of wasting any thing 
away, as the flesh of an nicer. 

lie meant his corrosives to apply. 

And with strict diet tainc his stubborn malady. 

., ' Spenser, F. Q. 

2. 1 hat which lias *:-h<? power of fretting, or of giving 

pain. . 00 

And that same bittir cor'sivr, which did eat 
His tender heart. Sprns'ei f F. Q. iv. ix. 14. 

It was a wonderful cursive to her noble heart. 

Tr. of lioceace's Fimnetta, 1587. 

Such speeches savour not of God in him that useth them, 
aud unto virtuously disposed minds tlu-y are grievous cor* 
rosius. Ilookcr. 

Away; though parting be a fretful corrosive. 

It is applied to a ileuthful wound. Shakspcurc, Hen. VT. 

Care is no cure, but rather < urrusivc. 

For things that are not to be remedied. Sha/.sprnre, Hen. VI. 

1 o Co'RRiMfrvE.vfc v. a. To cat away, like a cor¬ 
rosive ; used also figuratively. 

I he peril that arjsi s to the heart from passion is the fixed¬ 
ness ol it, when, like a Ao-rosieing plaistcr, it eats into flic sore. 

Bp. Hall, Contempt. U. 4. 

We 11 —lmwlc our parts. 

Til! yerksome noisq have i*lo\\l your cares, 

Anil cormsiv'd your hearts. * ' Webster, 1 ). of Matty. 

. ^*-‘1 take off the proud flesh with the coiTuXitwig (lt uuii- 
nations ol vengeance to the impenitcut; 1 'sinncr-. 

, Bp. Hall, Bern. p. 79. 

Corrosively, adv. [from corrosive.] 

1. Like a corrosive. 

At first it tasted somewhat corrosively. Boyle on Saltpetre. 

2. With the power of corrosion. 

Coitni/sivENEss. n. s. [from corrosive.] The quality 

ol corroding or eating away ; acrimony. 

We do infuse, to what he meant for meat, 

Corrosiveness, or intense cold or heat. Donne, Poems, p. ij8. 

.Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corrosiveness 
at all, hut coldness, mixt with a somewhat languid relish 

- retaining to bitterness. Boyle. 

Gi/kruhant. adj. [from corrugate.] Having the 
power of contracting into wrinkle.^. 

To COTtltUGATE.'J* v. a. [corrugo, Lat.] To 
wrinkle or purse up; as the skin is drawn into 
wrinkles by cold, or any other cnu.se. Quincy. 

1 lie cramp cometh of contraction of sinews: it romelh 
either by cold or dryness; for cold and dryness do both of them 
Contract and corrugate. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

The tenuous bone that makes the palate, is an arched 
rool, covered over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several 
asperities, tor the better retaining and rebounding the air in 
the voice. Smith’s Portraiture of Old Age, p. 138. 

Co'itiiu gate.# adj. [from the verb.] Contracted. 

Extended views a narrow mind extend; 

1'iWi out its corrugate , expansive make. Young, Night Th. 9. 

Couruua'tion. h. s. [from corrugate.] Contraction 
into wrinkles. 

The pain of the solid parts is the corrugation or violent ngi- 
laflon of fibres, when the spirits are irritated by sharp humours. 

Flayer on Ihc Humours. 

Corku'uent Muscle .# A muscle of the eye called also 
con ugatur supercilii. Chambers. It may be curious 
to add, that the verb cormgc, to wrinkle, is in the 
old vocabulary of Cockcrain. 


To CORRUTT.-J- v. a. [corrupter, violer, deflorer, 
t old Fr. corrumpo , corruptus , Lat.] 

1. To turn from a sound to a putrescent state; to 
infect. 1 

2. To deprave; to destroy integrity; to vitiate; to 

bribe. , . 
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_ I fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtitty, so your minds should be corntpled from the sim¬ 
plicity that is in Christ. . 2 Cor. XI. 3. 

K\il communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

All that have miscarried • 

By underhand, Corrupted, foul injustice * 

■ * Shnhspearc, lt'u:h. III. 

I have heard it said, the fittest lime tft corrupt a man’s wife, 
is when she’s fallen out with her Iiu.ImiVI.. Shakspcarc, Coriot. 

But stay, I sih?;ll a man of middle earth: * 

With trial fire touch me his finger-end ; 

If he he chaste, the flame will hade descend, * 

And turn him to no pain; but if lie start, 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Shakspcarc, Merry W. of Windsor. 

Language being the rihiiluit whereby men convey their 
know ledge, be that makes 1111 ill use of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which arc in things, vet 
he stops the pipes. Locke. 

Hear the hlack trumpet through the world proclaim, 

That not to he corrupted is the shame. Pope. 

3. To spoil; to do mischief. ( • 

To Coititu'i’T. r. n. To become putrid; to grow 
rotten; to putrefy; to losa purity. « 

Tile aptness or propeusion of air or water to corrupt or 
putrefy, 110 doubt, is to be found before ii break forth hits 
manifest efforts of diseases, blasting, or the like. Huron. 

CoiirtuTr. adj. [frqm rot rupt.] 

1. Spoiled; tainted; vitiated in its qualities. 

Coarse hoary moulded bread the soldier-, thrust upon the 
point.f of their spears, railing against Kerdimlnd, who with 
such corrupt and pestilent bread would feed them. KnoHcs. 

2 . Unsound; putrid. 

, As superfluous flesh did rot. 

Amendment ready still at hand did wait, 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery-hot, 

That soon in him was left no corrupt jot. Spenser. 

3. Vitious; tainted with wickedness; without in¬ 
tegrity. 

Let no 1 or nipt communication proceed ouf, of your mouth,' 
but that which is good to the use of edifying. liph. iv. 29. 

Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire. Shakspcarc. 

These kind of kn.tves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty silky ducking observants. {'f/wkspearc , A". Lear. 

Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinitely solicitous to have their children piously brought up. 

South, Serin. 

ConiUj'pTEtt. 11. s. [from corrupt.] He that taints or 
vitiates; he that lessens purity or integrity. 

Away, away, corrupters of my faith. Shakspcnrc. 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, 
who, without all ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, 
came the errour first of all. It alt-i’ll. Hist, oj the I Vnrhl. 

Those great corrupters of Christianity, and indeed of natu¬ 
ral religion, the Jesuits. * Addi/ou. 

Couiuj'inTUt..# atlj. [from corrupt and full. Sonic 
editions read, without authority, and contrary to 
the sense, in the passage which I cite from Spenser, 
corrupted.’] Corrupting. * 

For she by force is still fro me detayned. 

And with corruptfull bryhes is to untruth mistrayned. 

Spenser, F. Q. v. xi.y/t. 

Colt a V t'Ti Bi'lity." f" n. s. [from corruptible.] Possi¬ 
bility to be corrupted. 

That the frequency of elections proposed by this bill has a 
tendency to increase the power and consideration of the 
electors, not to lessen corruptibdtly, I do most reod^y allow. » 
Burke, on the Duration of Parliaments, 

ConRi/prmLK. j' adj. [old Fr. corruptible .|] 

1. Susceptible of destruction by natural decay, or 
without violence. 
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Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they shall 
live? were it not that they tire joined with his body, which is 
inrorriiptifilc, and that his is in ours as a cause of immortality. 

Hooker. 

Ii is a devourin'! corruption of the essential mixture, which 
eonsi.ting cjiietly of mi nib moistqre, is corruptible through 
dissipatin'/. t < Harvey on Consunp. 

The several parts of which the world consists, being in 
their nature cot ruptddt , it b more than probable, that, ill an 
infinite duration, this frame of things would long since have 
been dissolved. ■ TiUotson. 

2. Susceptible of external depravation; possible to be 
tainted or vitiated. 1 ' * 

CnitiU'VfiHT.ENKxs. it. s. [from corruptible.] Suscep¬ 
tibility of corruption. * 

Conut Vnm.v. nth. [from corruptible.] In such a 
niiumer as to lie corrupted, or vitiated., 
ft is tod late; tin 1 life of all his blood 
Is touch’ll corruptibly. Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

UoitituVriNU.-a- it. s. [ fun 11 corrupt.] The act of 
vitiating, or destroying integrity.. 

Besides their innumerable corrupting t of the Fathers' 
writings, their thru.ting in that which was spurious, and, like 
Pharaoh, killing the legioinitjc sons of Israel. 

• Up. Taylor, Dtss.J'rom Popery, ell. I. 

CoitituVrioN. 11. s. [ corruptio , l.at.j 

1. The principle by which botlies, (end to the separ¬ 
ation of their paints. 

2. Wickedness; perversion of principles; Joss of 
integrity. 

Precept-of morality, besides the natural corruption of oilr 
tempers, which makes us averse to them, are so abstracted 
from ideas of seu-e, tb.it they seldom get mi opportunity for 
descriptions and images. A,lit,son on the Gcorgicks. 

Amidst corruption, luxury and rage, 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age. •Pope',’ 

3. Putrescence. 

The wise contriver, on Lis Aid intent. 

Can lid this fatal errour ty prevent. 

And keeji the wstirs from corruption free, 

Mix’ll them with salt, and season’d all the sea. Blachnorc. 

4. Matter or pus in it sore. 

5. The tendency to a worse state. 

After no death f wish no other herald. 

No other speaker of my living actions, 

To kei p Millie honour from corruption. 

But sueh mi hoiic-t ehronicler a- Griffith. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. VIII. 

6. Cause, or means of depravation. 

The region hath by conquest, and corruption of other lan¬ 
guages, received new and differing names. Ralegh, Hist. 

All tho-e four kinds of corruption arc very common in their 
lmigtiage; for which reasons the Greek tongue is become 
much altered. Hrcrctt’ood on Languages, 

7. [In law.] An infection .growing to a man 
attainted of felony, or treason, and to his issue: 
for as he loseth all to the prince, or other lord of 
the fee, xn his issue cannot be heir to him, or to 
any other ancestor, of whom they might have 
claimed by him ; and if lie wore noble, or a gentle¬ 
man, he and his children are ma<Jc ignoble and 
ungentle, in respect of the lather. * Ctmel. 

Count! ptiyt.. adj. [from eonhtpt.] Having the quality 
of tainting or vitiating. 

Carrying a settled habitude unto the corruptive original*. 

• ' Brown, Vulg. Err. 

It should he endued with an add ferment, or some cor- 
ruplive quality, tor so speedy a dissolution of the meat and 
['reparation of - the chyle. Hay on the Creation. 

, CoKRuVnuess. adj. [from .corrupt,"] Insusceptible of 
• corruption; undcca^ing. 
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All around 

lhr lor'I.’is, «i;li corrapthss inyrqh are crown'd. Dtyrlcii. 
Corrnri lTl.v. adv. '[from comtpl,] . 

1. With corruption; with taint; with vice; without 

integrity. , ' 

O, that estates, degrees, ami offices, < ' 

At riv not deriv’d corruptly, tliat. clear honour 

Were purchas'd by the merit of Sic wearer. pi,,!,'-spare. 

tVc hau' dealt very corruptly against thee, aa.l hue nut 
hejit tile conmuuldmcnt-. ‘ y, '„ 

2. \Itiously; improperly; contrary to ptirity. 

1 AA e liAvc. cfhrupth/ eimtraeted most names, both of m. n 
and places. (itutdet, Ran. 

CoiMiliVrNKss. it. .v. [from con apt.] 'Ilie quality of 
corruption; putrescence; vice. 

Comtu Vntcss.'ik #/.,«. [Aid Fr. corruj/tricc,] Nie 
that misleads or corrupts others. * 

Co/or air, ami S ! ia\:o<jd. 

Peace, thou null- liawd ! • 

Thou studied old corrupt res.:, tyc thy tongue up. 

Hcuum. mid Ft. Il'i/'cJ'.:i n ,1 lunik. 
Co'ns.vnt. 5 ' «. .v. [French, from the Ital. corsarr, of 
torso, or u airsibus , by reason of their excursions.] 

1, A pirate; one who professes to scour the sea, ami 
‘seize merchants. 

They are much infested bv confutes, or free-boot it--, under 
the colours of Leghorn, Malta, &o. 

Ricaut, Slide of the (tret k C 'h. p. ;6. 

2 . The vessel of a corsair; as, a Barbary rot s tir ; an 
Algerine corsair. 

CoHSK.'f' n. s. [old Fr. cars, corse, a body.] 

1. A body. Not in use. 

For lie. was strong, ami of so mighty cone, 

• As ever wielded spear in warlike hand. Spenser, F. <i. 

2 . A dead body; a carcass: a poetical word. 

1 That from her body, full of.-filthy sin, 

He reft her hateful head, without remorse; 

A stream of coal-black blood forth pushed Horn her corse. 

Spenser, I'. Q. 

Set down the corse; or, In saint Paul, 

I’ll make a corse of him that disobeys, Shahspeare, Rich. III. 
What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete stct'l, 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous ? Shnkspeare, llamht. 

Here lay him down, my friends, 

Full in my sight, that I may view at leisure 

The bloody corse, anil count those glorious wounds. Addison. 

ConsE-rhKsENT.# ii. s. A funeral-present ;e a mor¬ 
tuary. 

It wits anciently usual in this kingdom to bring the moil* nary 
to church along with the corpse, when it came to be buried; 
and thence it is sometimes called a rsrssepresrnt. Itlml.stone. ' 

Co'rselet. //. [corselet, Fr.] A light armour for 
the forepart of the body. * 

Some shirts of made, some coats of plate put on, 

Some doii’d a ciiiraec, some a corstei bright. Fairfax. 

They lash, they foiu, they pass, they strive to bore 
Their corslets, ami their thinnest parts cxplorf. Dryilcn. 

But heroes? whttoYroomc or dip. 

Have their heart's tump extremely high; 

The strings of which, in battle’s heat. 

Against their very cord lets Heat. Prior. 

To Co'hsf.i.et, or Co'hslet.* xv a. [from the noun.] 
To encircle, as with a corslet. 

Her arms, • 

Able to lock Jove from a synod, slinl 1 
By warranting inoon-light corslet thee. 

Bernini, and PI. Two Nobte Xinslilfjl. 

CORSE'T-j* it- s. [Fr.] A pair of boddke for a 
woman. The word is still in‘use. • Co/grave. 
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COIl 7T/GE. # v.s. [French; perhaps from cot tire, 
the ablative of cortex."] A train of attendants; as, 
“a corf cor of cCaches.” \ViquiTort's Ambuss, p. i«, . 

CO'im-y.* «, s. [Spanish.J The states assembled 
in Madrid. * 

Tbe following accounts; though short and imperfect, yet nr ■ 
sufficient to satisfy am person of the amceut (Spunirli corns 
having been tbe same with the English pipliniiicnt, and w’tls 
t;ie assembly of'tlie states in France. 

(tYi/W, View of the Cortes, Tenets, (t'/.’.o,) i. jjtt. 

C'o'itTEx.# tt.s. [Lat.]‘ Hark; cover. 

AVhicIi seeds by tbe help of microscopes are all found toss 
real and perfect [limits, with le.ivis and trunk uirioudy fold.d 
up end enclosed in the em/e.;-. „ lt< nttey, Sere:. It'. 

C’O'RTfGA L. ot/j. [(or/i.i\ bark, La'.j lhtiky: bc- 
1'iiijriiiir to tlic outer part; belonging to the ritid ; 
outward. 

T’lieir las] extremities f(>rm a little gland, (all these little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) Urmiuat- 
iiig in tV>o little ve.sel.-. Cheyne, Chit. Prut. 

(.Vicrn .vi ed. arlj. [trout corlicaius, Lat.] lies, m- 
blinjr tin; bark of a tree. 

Tbit animal is a kind of fizard, a quadruped < ortiented ami 

. depiliais; that is, without wool, fur, or hair. llron .i. 

Co'jtTicosi tn/j. [from cocticosus, Lat.] Full of burls. 

Diet. 

(’tmvr'rrn. it. s. The curvet. * 

You must draw the horse in his career with his manage, and 
tujn, doing the cm ret to and leaping. Peaeham on Untieing. 

COK U'SCANT. {■ adj. [contsco, Lat.] Glittering 
by Hashes; flashing. 

His praises are tike those rorusennt beams. 

Which J’ha-bus on high rocks of crystal streams. * 

Hoiedt, I.rit. iv. ^<j. 

To Conn 'mate.# v. n. [Lat. contsco.] To «rlitli'r. 

As (l iming fire was more ot'ruseatiiig and enlightening than 
any other matter, they invented lamps to hang in the sepulchres 
of the rich, which would burn perpetually. 

’ , (ireenhlU, Art of Embattling, p. 331. 

C'oulsca'tion. ti. s. [roruscatio, Lat.] Flash; quick 
vibration oflight. 

AVc sec that lightnings and coruscations, which are near at 
hand, yield no sound. Bacon, Nut. llisl, 

tVc may learn tlmt sulphureous steams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, anil sometimes take 
fire with a sudden coruscation and explosion. Newton, Opt. 

How heat and moisture mingle in a mass, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 

Why niinhle coruscations strike the eye. 

Anil bold tornadoes bluster in the sky. Garth, Uispens. 

Coe vha'ntkk.* adj. [from Conjbanlcs , the frantick 
priests of Cybelc. The Greeks have adopted 
xogvfiuvTuv, mid the French corybantcr , to denote 
the action <of a mad enthusiast.] Madly agitated 
or inflamed. 

True divine zeal is no coryhantutr fury, bnf a calm and re¬ 
gular heat, guided and managed by light and prudence. 

Cmhuorth, Semi. p. 92. 
•When the evil spirit moves them to resist and overthrow, 
how full are they of the highest coryhanlick fury! 

Puller, Modcrat. of the Ch.of Itng.y.7- 

Con^si m ate i). adj. [coryminis, Lat.] Garnished 
with branches of berries. Diet. 

Cohvsiui'keuo us. adj. [from conpnbus &ndfcro, Lat.] 
Bearing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are distinguished into such 

' as hayc a radiate flower, as the sun-flower; and 
such as have a naked flower, as the hemp-agrimony, 
and inugwort: to which are added those a~kin 
hereunto, such as scahious, teasel, thistle, and the 
like. t tytinc^. 
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CORY'MBUS. n. s. [Latin.] 

Among the ancient botanists it was used to ex¬ 
press the bundles or clusters of .berries of ivy: 
amongst modern botanists it is used fot; n com¬ 
pounded disedhs flower, wlidse s^eds are not pa]#- 
pous, or do not fly away ju flown; such are the 
flowers of daisies, and common n/arygeld. Quincy. 

Corypue'i's. *.*»*. s. [L-.it. from the Or. xowpy, the 
lop of the head. Fr. rmyniicr.'] Thy principal of 
those who composed the chorus in the ancient 
tragedy; and the speaker for them. Hence the 
word has passed, in several languages, into a gene¬ 
ral name for a chief or principal of any company; 
mid accordingly our language, nearly two centuries 
since, had ,k cory/ilicns , or prime man.'’ See Sher¬ 
wood's Fr. and Fug. Diet. 1632. Jt is tiow some¬ 
times applied to the leader or director of a baud of 
xnusick. , * 

Cosc-i'somavcy. u. s. [from xoaxlvov, a sieve, and 
p-avriiv, divination.] Till- an of divi flat ion by 
means of a sieve. A very ancient practice men¬ 
tioned by Theociilus, and still used >1 some pails 
of England, to iind out persons unknown. 

Chambers. 

Cosr/cvM'. v. s. [In geometry.] The secant of an 
etch? which is the complement of another to niifcty 
degrees. , Harris. 

To Co'skv.# See To Cozen. 

Co'sn fit 1 no. n. s. 1 Irish.] 

Cnsiieriiiys were visitations and progresses made 
by the lord and bis followers among his tenants; 
wherein lie did eat them (as the English proverb is) 
out of house and home. Davies. 

Co's it- it.'}’ 11. s. [cornu, old Fr. from couth?, to sew.]’ 
A botcher; a tailor; or, according to Minshcu, a 
coble r. • * 

Do you Make an alehouse of my lady’s home, that ye squeak 
out you# cosier 1,' i,'itches, without any initjgation or reuior.e of 
\ oicc ? Shakspcarr, Twelfth Sight. 

Cosir;xiTic atjve.# adj. [con and significative.] Hay¬ 
ing the same signification. Cucketam. 

Cosine, n.s. [ In geometry.] The right sine of an 
arch, which is the complement of another to ninety 
degrees. Harris. 

CONMETICK.# n. s. [Fr. r;xwli<jnr, Or. xoapyi- 
xos, from xt.j-p.iai, to adorn. The word is of no 
great age either in our own or the Fr. language. 
In the Fop’s Dictionary of 1690, Cosmcticks arc- 
explained, as if the word was then not generally 
intelligible.] A preparation for improving beauty. 

No better cosnuHehs than a severe temperance and puyti, 
modesty and humility, a gracious temper and eatmne-.s of spirii ; 
no true hcauty without this signatures of these gracei in the 
very countenance. liny on the C.x alien. 

Next, rose-check’d may-sty, bey ond compare 
The best oumitick of the virgin’s face. 

Edwards, Cun. of Cril. Sunn. 36. 

Cosmk'tick.'}* adj. Having the power of improving 
beauty; beautifying. # 

First, rob’d in wtiitc, the nvmph intent adores, • 

With head uncover’d, the ensmetick powers. Pope. 

He [Plot] seems to l>c most luippily employ ed* when lie is 
learnedly debating on tautological echoes, fanciful petrifactions, 
subterraneous snails, undcscrlbed thunderbolts, ctumuTwk clay, 
the altitude of giants, uncommonly prolilkk cates of Oxford- 
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shire women and cows, pregnancies of extraordinary duration, 
children crying in the womb vet portending no misfortune, 
prophetich dreams, knot-kings before death, capricious devils, 
amulets ngilinst witchcraft, stags without antlers, and rams with 
six horns. Warton, Hut. of KilHnuton, Href. 

CO'JSMICAL. adj. [x^®-.] , 

1. Relating k> the world. 

2. Rising or setting with the sun; not neronychal* 

I lie nisDiicn/ ascension ul a star we term that, when it nriseth 
together with the sun, or in the same ihgi-ye of the erliptick 
vvherein the sun abidelh. Ilrown, t’u/g. lire. 

L1) adv. [from casmica/f] V^ith jhe sup; 
not acronychally. # 

From the rixiflg of this star, not rosmiralln, that is, with the 
f-u.ii, Imt leliaeally; that is, its emersion from the rays of*the 
■ an, the ancient: computed their uiuiciihir days. Ilrown. 

Co.s.mo'ooni.st. I! : ti. s. [from cosmogony.'] He who 
describe*! the creation of the world. * 
t he rel.ition seems in sonic measure to have been approved 
I'Y tlu- > acred cos 1,1001,nisi himself; wlm iy entering upon the 
important tnuisactioii of erefliion, or a universe rising into 
being at the elfie Ul 1011s tint ol itb Maker, (lives us his first j^cnc- 
ml picture i.f it, under the two eoiiip/elioi'ive distinctions of 
heaven and earth. (orculry, I'm!, toUyd. C011V.3. 

C( )SAK)'( i( )*N’\ n. ?. [.tijp.Qi', atul yov>-.] Tlie rise 
ofbirlli of (he world; the creation. 

1 in re ait- some h.el bunks in that language [the lireck] IV- 
l ilin t to iio.ihiijii)iin.\. ami amongst them a little piece of Ocellus 
I.m .mu.. • • * The Sitalent, ii. 380. 

The wurl I is in it-stdoliipe, and yet the coswogont/ or creation 
of the v.t lid lias 1.117/led phiosUpliers of all arcs. 

(S /il<niJ/i, Clear of W'aktjidd, rh.14. 

Cox.Mo'i;i:.ymi.ti. s. [ xoa p.<&- and ygufn.] One 
who writes a description of the world ; distinct from 
geographer, who describes the situation of particu- 
lar countries. 

The i-iii-i.-Mt co\uioi\r,tp l n is do place Ojo division of iW East* 
nml \V»-tern In mispln re ; ill it is, the fast term of longitude 
111 the C.in-'i-. or rortmiaie I.-hnu!.,, eomeiving these parts tilt- 
e.vln mest hu! it ..lions westward. Hro.tn, I 1 Ig, Err. 

Cos.yiooua'i-iiu at., y" in//, [from casn.it _i aj i’j/.~\ Re¬ 
lating to the general description of the world. 

An old co&iiioj’iojdin til pint. 

St Urn toi 1 ) ravioli* Tolylh. Pwf. 

JL'osmoci; v'l-uic.yi.i.Y. adv. [from njsmoy.ia : /ii<t./.] in 
a milliner relating to the science by which the 
structure of the world is discovered anil dc eribed. 

The li riell.1, <11 sphnieal impact, 1 osnu ymphi.nl/y set out 
with circles of the globe. lhown, Vn/g. Err. 

COSMO.TiltAPHY.t «• s. [xirp.& and.y^co.] 

'I he science of the general system or affections of 
fhtj world, distinct from geography, which delivers 
the situation and boundaries of pariicuiai cotin- 

* tries. • ' . 

I never travelled hut in map or card, in which mini- tirieon- 

* lined thoughts have Creel) expatiated, as li.uiug ever been 
especially delighted with the study of cosmography. 

Itnrlon, .Unit, of Mel. To the Reader, 
litre it uiidht see the v.c.rld without travel; it being a lesser 
-cheme ot the creation, nature contracted, a little cosmography, 
or map of the ifuiv ersc. South. 

('osvioi-LA'.si rc:K. : /f! adj. [xo'j-go;, <hc ‘world, and 
trXar tr.o-, ))lastitk.[ Respecting the formation of 
the world. * 

'flic* opinion of Genera signifies little in this ease, he being 
no liettir limn a nt.mojilmtirh atheist, i. e. he made a certain 
pla.itiik or spermatipk nature, devoid of till ani nudity or con- 
si'ious inicllcitualiiv, to he the highest principle in the uni¬ 
verse. Hnl/ytecll, Mclumpr. (1681,) p. 84. 

C'(»s.mopo'i.itan.'{~ j n. s. [x6<rp.& and woXi'ti;;, Fr. cos- 
Cosmo'poute. 5 viojiolitain.’] A citizen of tho 
world; one who is fit home in every place. 
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I came tumbling out into the world a pure cadet, a true 
cosmopolite ; not born to laud, lease, house, or office. * 

Howell,'Iwtt. i. vi. 60. 

Thus God and Nature taught their rude comndpoUlc. 

Mart', Song of the Soul, i. i. m. 

(Jo'ssacks.* v. s. [the etymology' of tjic word hns 
fjiven rise to various opinions. * Sour-* 'consider it 
as derived from the Polish kosa, or coxa, a goat; 
these persons imitating the agility as 4 ell as the 
wandering life of the animal. Others refer it to 
the Tartar language. “ CVst a la langue Tarlare 
‘qu’ aj^parttoiit le mot l'cosaque. II signiHe mi guer- 
rier armc a la lcgcrc.” Ilist. do la Itnssic par 
M. L’Evequc, tom. iv. p. 403. Others, to Chazakia , 
or the land of the r/unaks, which formed a part of 
what is^now Circassia^ properly so called. lVy- 
sonnol, Obscrv. sur les Pcup. Barb. p*. 1 25.] A 
people now inhabiting the Ukraine; and in mili¬ 
tary history, d body of "soldiers serving under the 
Russian government, to which they belong; who 
have indeed often distinguished themselves, but 
never with so much valour and success as in con¬ 
tributing to the late overthrow of the most gigaii- 
t tick tyranny that ever trampled upon society, and 
disgraced human nature. 

This upstart, ctretfgt honed with many Poles and Cossacks, 
appears in arms to claim his right out the hands of Boris. 

Milton, Hist, of Moscow,. 

Co'sSF.T.'f' 11. s. [Ital. cassiccio, from rasa, the house.") 

A lamb brought up without the dam. The term 
is applied to a calf, or colt. It is yet used in Nor¬ 
folk and Suflblk. 

And, if thou wilt bewayle my wofull teene, 

* I shall give thee ytyul cosset for thy payne. 

Spenser. Shep. Cal. Sept. 

• Much greater gifts for guo'don thou shalt gain 
Than kid or cosset. Spenser, Shep. Cal. A 'or. 

Co'ssick.# adj. [ cossa , Lat. “ Algebra so called.” 
Cambridge Diet. 1693.] delating to algebra. 
Not now in use. “ Cass ike numbers,” Rccordo’s 
* Whetstone of Witte, 1557. Bp. 1 lull also uses the 
word, Rem. p.367. 

COST.'f- 11. s. [kost, Dutch. As this word is found 
in the remotest Teutonick dialects, even in the 
Icelandick, it is not probably derived to us from the 
Latin cousto : though it is not unlikely that the 
French coaster comes from the Latin.] 
r. The price of any thing. [Sax. cyj-fc, Manning’s 
Suppl. to Lye.] 

2. Sumptuousness; luxury. , * 

The city woman bears- 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders. Shakspeare. 

Let foreign princes vainly boast 
The rude effects of pride and cost 
Of vaster fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

3. Charge; expence. 

While he 'foipid his daughter maintained without his cost, 
he was content to lie deaf to sny noise of infamy. Sidney. 

I shall never hold that injm my friend. 

Whose tongue shall ask me for 0110 penny cost, f , 

To ransom home revolted Mortimer. Shakspeare , Hen. IV. 

Have we eaten at all of the king’s cost Y or hath he given us 
any gill ? , z Sam. xix, 42. 

And wilt thou, O cruel boast! 

Put poor nature to sueh cost ft 

O 1 twill undo our common mother, 0 

To be at charge of such another. Crashrtw. 

It h ((range to sec any ecclesiastical pile, not by ecclesiastical ). 
cott ancl influence, rising above ground; especially in an ago 

. ' M . 
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in which men’s mouths are open against the church, but their 
hands shut towards it. South, Serm. 

He whose talc is best, and pleases most, 

Should win his sapper at oiu; common cost. 1 try den, Fab. 

Fourteen thousand pounds are paid by Wood for the pur- 
1.chase of his patent: wind were his other"visible costs i know' 
not; what his lateffi, ii variously conjectured. Swift. 

4. Loss; fine; dttriiiKiU. 

I am whut I ayi, 'iuid they that prove me shall find me to 
their cost: doty on mark me neighbour, to their cost, I say. 

llcaiim. ami Ft. Cupid’s llevcngc. 
What thej had fonul; wished, proved afterwards to their 
easts over true. KnoUcs, Hist, of the Turks. 

Cost.# n. s. [ Fr. ccsle, Lat. cost a. See Coast.] A 
rib, or side. , 

Betwixt the costs of a ship. R.Jonsnn, Staple of Xcws. 
To Cos t’, v. n. pret. cost ; particip. rosl, [coaster, Fr.] 
To be bought for; to be had at it price. 

The dagger and poison are always in readiness; but to bring 
the action to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of^i writer, and cost him many a pang. Dry dm. 

Co'sTAi,.'f- adj. [V\\,costal, from the Lat. costa. See 
Cost.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby arc excluded all* cetaceous and cartilaginous fishes, 
many pcctiual, whose ribs are rectilineal ; and many costa!, 
• which have their riln embowed. Drown, Vidg. birr. 

Co'sTAKn.'j- r. [from coster, a head. Dr. John sou 
says; which is certainly found, in composition with 
monger, meaning an apple-monger, or c.ostard- 
mongcr; but neither in this or any other sense has 
fie noticed coster ; which Skinner, however,‘says, is 
an old word for the head.'] 

1. A head. 

Take him over the costard with the hilt of thy sword. 

Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

The wilding, costard, then the well-known poimvatcr. 

Drayton, Roly nth. S. i R. 

Co'stakd-mongek.# a. s. [from costard and monger.] 
A dealer ii* apples; a fruiterer. 

Many country vicars are driven to shifts; and, if our greedy 
pi.trons hold us to such conditions, they will make 10 turn 
costard-mongers, grasiers, or sell ale. Hurt on on Mchmeh. 

Half-famished Tantalus is fallen to his fruit, with that appe- 
tife, as it threatens to undo the whole company' 6f eeslaul- 
moiigers, and has a river afore him running excellent wine. 

D. Jonson, Masques. 

Coaster-monger.# n. s. The’ same as costard- 
monger. 

Poets had their Mimes; orators, their Mercury; physicians, 
their Esculapius; gardeners their Flora; costermongers, their 
Pomona. Fothcrby, Atheorn. p. 38. 

He’ll rail like a rude roster-monger. 

Deaum. and FI. Scornful Lady. 

CO'STIVE.fj" ad/, [constipatus, Lat. conslt'pe, Fr.] 

1. Bound in the body; liavingtheexcretions obstructed. 

When the passage of the gall becomes obstructed, the body 
grows costive, and the excrements of the belly white. Brown. 

While faster than his costive brain indites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes; 
ills ease appears tome like honest Teague’s, 

When he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 

2. Close; unpermeaole. 

(flay in dry seasons is costive, hardening with the sun and 
wind, till unlocked by industry, so as to udmit of the air and 
heavenly influences. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

3. Cold; formal. 

The costive liberality of a purseproud man insults the dis- 
< tresses it sometimes relieves. _ _ _ Ld. Chesterfield. 

You ft 11 st be frank, but without indiscretion; and close, but. 
without being costive. Ibid. 

Co'stjveness.'|' 71. si [from costive .] 

1. The state of the body in which excretion is ob¬ 
structed. 1 ' 
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(,‘oslivfneti disperses malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
mesentery into all parts of the body, occasioning headaches, 
fevers, loss of appetite, and disturbance of concoction. Harvey. 

Costireness has ill effects,,and is hard to be dealt with by 
physiek; purging medicines rather increasing than removing 
the evil. • * Locke on Edufht. 

2 . Coldness; stiffness. , • * 

In the literary and philosophical sodfcty at .Manchester was 
once a reverend disputant of the same costireness in publick 
elocution witl^Viyself, Wakefield, Mem. p. ai6. 

Co'sti.ess.* hdj. ^mst and /cm.] Cogting nothing; 
without expence. * 

• I have known many, saitli St. Basil, who have fasted, and 
pruyed, and groaned, and expressed all sorts of castles* piety: 
who yet would not part with a doit to the afflicted. 

Narrow, i. Sr nil. 31. 

Co'stmnjess. n. s. [from cosily.] Suniptuousness; 
expensiveness. 

Though not with curious costliness, yet with cleanly suffi¬ 
ciency it entertained me. Sidney. 

Nor have the lrugnller sons of fortune any reasoisto object 
the costliness ; since they frequently pay dearer for less advan¬ 
tageous pleasures. G/auville’s Scepsis. 

Co'sti.y. at], [from cosL]* Sumptuous;*expensive; 
of a high price. # 

Cosily thy luibit as thy purse can buy, , * 

But not cxprcsl ill limey ; rich, not gaudy ;• 

i’or the apparel oil proclaims the man. Shut rpearc, Hum. 

I.cave for .1 while thv costly country scat; 

Ami to he great indeed, forget 

The nauseous pleasures of the great. Hfydcu. 

Vic chapel of St. Laurence will lie perhaps the most costly 
piece of work on tluyurth, when completed. Addison. 

IL is here sprakiiu ol Paradise, which lie represents as a 
mojt eiiarmiug and delightful place; abounding with things 
not only useful and convenient, hut even the most rare and 
valuable, the most costly and desirable. Woodward, Mat. Uist. 
Co'st.mai:v.'J~ n. s. [cos!vs, Latin.] An herb. 

The seenttul camomile, the verdurous cost mart/. 

Drayton, Poiyo/h. S. 1 ?. 
Co'stbf.i,. it. x. [supposed to he derived from costs. r t J 
A bottle. * SI inner. 

COSTU'MK.'fc 11. x. [ltal. costume ,• old Fr .costume; 
les continues, ftioeurs, usages. Roquefort. Low 
Lat. custuma, old Eng. custumc.] In painting, the 
strict observance of proper chafacter as to persons 
and things. It is now generally applied in the 
sense of custom or manners. 

The cruiudo was not current, as it should seem, at Venice, 
though it certainly was in England in the time of Shakspearc, 
who nns here indulged his usual practice of departing from na¬ 
tional costume. Douce, Illustr.of Shuksp. ii. 470. 

Cosi/ffeueb.# It. s. [con and snj)ncr.] A fellow- 
sufferer. 

Should no cosnfferen commiserate. . 1 

Wycherly, Prol. To Lore in a JVood. 
Cosupre'me.* 11. s. [ con and supreme.'] A partaker 
of supremity. 

The phenix and the dove, 

Carsupremc* nud stars of love. Shakspearc, Puss. Ptfpriin, 

Cot. 1 At the end of the names of places, come 
Cote. C generally from the Saxon coe, a cottage. 
Coat. } Gibson. 

COT.'f” ii. s. [Goth hot, a little house; Welsh, mi ; 
Sax. cot *nd cote. Our own word is often written 
cole. The first example of cot which is in Dr. John¬ 
son’s dictionary, means a very different thing front 
a cottage. It is a boat. Col, in our language has 
also another meaning, which has likewise escaped 
Dr. Johnson’s notice. Sec Got, a boat; and Got, 
a bed.] A small house; a cottage; a hut; a mean • 
habitation. , 
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Besides, Ins cot, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 

Art? now on sale; and at our sheepcote now. 

By rvasou^of his absence, there is not lung 
That you will feed on. Shakspearc, As you like it- 

A stately temple shoots within the skies: 

The crotchetsot tneir col in calamus rise; 

The paveffiiyit, polish’ll marble they behold; 

The gates with sculpture grac’d, the spires and tiles of gdld, 

, * Dryden, Bam it and Phil. 

As Jove sourhsal’d on Ida’s top, ’tis said, 

At poor Philemon’s cat to take a bed. * Ffuton. 

Cot, or Cott.% n. s. [old l 'r. code , cnite ; Gr. noire,, 
a bed.] A small bed ; a cradle, as t\ is Jet called 
in the north of England; and u hummock, as the 
sailors still call it. • 

Their beds are cols of two feel height, or four low posit 
strengthened with girlh-weh. » Sir T. Hubert, Ttur. p.314. 

Lying upon a slight and li#v bedstead they («tar Turks] cull 
a cot, lioftomcd with broad girt-weh made of cotton wool. 

Terry, Pay. to the K. hid. (irty t,) p. I<>S. 
Got, or Cojt. 1 v n. s. jjlow Lat.* cot a, a kind of 
ship. The passage from .Spenser has been cited 
by l)r. Johnson as an illustration of rot for cottage.] 

A little boat. , 

t'wnoellles of he? questioned 
Both what she tut., and what that usage meat, 

Which in her coil she daily practiced:— * • 

Vtiine iimn, said -lie: — 

My little boat can safely pass this*prrilous bourne. 

* Spenser, F. < 1 . ii. vi. 9. 

I hey call, in Irclaml, cuts, things like boats, but very un¬ 
shapely, being nothing but square piece* of tindier made, 
hollow. 1 !. Ilnntcs Fat, Hist, of Ireland, p. 64. 

Cor. '{• n. x, 

1. An abridgement of eo/i/uean. 

2. A cade-lamb. Grose. 

Jo CoTA'nn.ATE.# 7\ n. [Nee , 7 b Gont.vbki.atei 

Tliie word has the authority of our old lexicogra- . 
pliy.] To plank; to flfltir with hoards. Cocl-eram. 
Cota'noi nt. ii. s. £ln geometry.] 'I'lie tangent of 
nn art'll vvliieli is the complement of another to 
ninety degrees. Harris. 

Cote.* v. s. [Sax. See Cor.] . 

r. A cottage. The old orthography. S/urwood. 

8 No sooner sat he footo within the late deformed cate, 

But that the formal change of tilings his woudring cy es did note. 

Warner, Album's England, 

Not a swain 

This night hath known his lodging here, or lain 
Within these cotes. Fletcher, Faithful Shrphrntcsi. 

2. A shfcepfold. 

Stalls for all manner of beasts, and coirs for (locks. 

• * t'/1 run. xxxii. 18. 

The folded flock peim’d in their wattled rates, hldfuu. Coin. 
'Jib CoTE.'j' n. •[ fieri laps fr^iin the l’r. cote, the side 
of any thing; dr cote, sidelong.] This word, which. 
I have tbund only in Chapman, seems to signify 
the same as to leave behind, to overpass. Dr. John¬ 
son says. It is used by' Nhakspeare, however, and 
several authors of his time. 

Words her worth had nrov’d with dpeds, 

Hail more ground been allow’d the racc.SM coted far his steeds. 

, Chapman, Ihad. 

We rated them [the players] ton the way, and hither are they 
cimiing. _ Shakspearc, Ham. 

Marry, we presently coted and ontstript them. 

^Return from Parnassus, 1606 . 
To Cote.S c f e To Quote, which formerly was 
written cote. 

(it Dte’ M 1*0 it Alt y, adj. [eon and letupts, Latin. Hint- 

ley ha* remarked that cotemporary is a downright 
barbarism. u Fot’ tlie Latins never use co for con, 

S * 
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except before a vowel, as, coequal, coetemal ; but, 
before a consonant, they either retain the n, akcon- 
taiiporary, constitution , or melt it into another letter, 
as, collection, comprehension: so that the word co- 
temporary is a word, of his [Boyle’s] own coposition, 
for which the learned world will cogratidate him!” 
Diss. on Fhalaris, Pref. — It will not be easy to 
confute the reasoning of this remark, by which the 
just rule of formation to our compouud words of 
this class is given; though many indeed affectedly 
Write cogevinl, copartment, and the like, as well as 
cotemporary. Sprat might have, been added 
by Dr. Johnson to Locke in aid of cotemporary; 
and in modern times, both the Wartoift have 
adopted this spelling. Yet Locke, and Cowley, 
and Dryden, and Addison, are Johnson’s examples 
for contemporary •, and Chillingworth and Steele 
will be found on the same side.] Living at the 
same time; coctaneous; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
first voucher, have appeared probable, is now used as certain, 
because several have since, firor hiitf, said it one 1 after another. 

Lscke. 

Cote'mporary.# n.s. One who lives at the same time. 
We now find so much artifice amongst those our cotempo- 
rariet, who only follow rude and untaught nature. 

Sprat, Hist. R. S. p. Si. 

COTERFEM n. s. [Fr. those who compose the mo¬ 
dern coteries, will be surprised at Cotgrave’s rude 
description of it! “ Coterie, company, society, 
association of country people.” It is indeed a term 
adopted from the French trading partnerships or 

. associations, where each contributed his quota of 
stock, and received in return the quota of profit. 
It has of late years bees* considered as meaning a 
select party, or club; and sometimes of ladies only.] 
A friendly or fashionable association. Of no great 
date-in our language. Sterne somewhere uses it. 

Coti'llon.# n. s. [ Fr. cotillon, a petticoat.] A brisk 
lively dance; in which eight persons are usually 
employed. 

Brawl, were a sort of figure dance then in vogue, and pro¬ 
bably deemed as elegant as our modern cotillons. 

Oral/, Long Story, Note, ver. n. 

I could as easily reconcile it to my ideas of propriety, to see a 
chief justi-c, or an archbishop, display their activity in a cotillon, 
as to nave seen Mr. Shenstone footing it in a country dance. 

Graves, Recollect, of Shenstone, p. 45. 

CVtland. n. s. [ cot and land.'] Land appendant to 
a cottage. 

Co'tbuean. n.s. [probably from coquin, French.] A 
man who busies himself with women’s affairs. 

Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica| 

Spare not for cost.- 

-Go, go, you cotquean, go; 

Get you to bed. Shnktpeorr, Rom. find Jut. 

A stuteswoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cutqueah each 
of the sexes sfjoulil keep 1 within jfs bounds. Addison. 

You have given ns a lively picture of husbands hen-pecked; 
but you have never touched-upon one of the quite difterebt 
character, and who gees by the name of cot quean. Addison. 

Co'rewoLD.# n. s. [S«x. cote, a cottage, and pold, a 
place without wood.] Slicepcotcs, in an open 
country; whence the large tract Of downs called 
Cotswold hill# in Gloucestershire. " , 

Co'tta&k. n. r. tWom cot.] A lmt; a mean habita¬ 
tion ; a cot; a Jttle house. 
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Hie seacoast shall be dwellings and cottages for shepherds, 
and folds for flocks, Zcph. ii. 6. 

They were right glad to take some corner of a poor cottage, 
and there to serve»God upon their knees. Hooker. 

The self-same sun that shines upon his court, 

.Hides not his visage from our cottage, but - 

Looks on both alike. ShukspeanyW. Tala. 

Let the women of noldc birth and great fortunes nurse their 
children, look to the affairs of the house, visit poor cottages, 
and relieve their necessities. Op. Tvlor, Holy Living. 

It is difficult’for a peasant, bred up in obscurities ofa 
cottage, to fancy in his mind the splendours of a court. South. 

Beneath our bumble cottage let us haste. 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties taste. Pope, Odyssiy. 

Co'ttaged.# adj. [from cottage.] Having cottages. 

Ev’n humble Karting’s cottas'd vale 
Shall learn the sail repeated tale, 

And bid her shepherds weep. Collins, Ode v. 

Co'ttagkly.* adj. [from cottage.] Rustick ; suit¬ 
able to a'Cottagc. 

They envy others whatever they enjoy of estates, houses, or 
oruanic..ts of life, beyond their tenuity or coUagcju obscurity. 

1 > Op. Taylor, Artif. Hands, p. 173. 

Co'ttager. h. s. [from cottage.] 

1. One wlib lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms. 

Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swift. 

The most ignorant Irish cottager will not sell his cow for a 
groat. Swift, Add. to Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on the com¬ 
mon, without paying rent, and without any land 
of his own! 

The husbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and labourers, or else mere cottagers, which are but housed 
beggars. Bacon, Hm. VII. 

The yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Co'tteu.# m. s. This is our modern term for the next 
word, of which Dr. Johnson has noticed merely the 
existence; but cottier can boast good authority, 
and cotter indeed is an old Scottish word. 

Cottier.*}” n. s. [old Fr. cottier, Kelham and Cot- 
gfavc; “ like enough,” says Cotgrave, “ the 
original of our cottager?’] One who inhabits a cot. 

Himself goes patch’d, like some bare cottyer. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, iv. a. 

Cottiers ; histick, clownish. Warburton. 

COTTON, n. s. [named, according to Skinner, 
from the down that adheres to the mala colonea, or 
quince, called by the Italians cotogni s whence cot- 
tone, ltal. cotton , French.] 

1. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to,, be as thick as a rowline pin, and covered 
with cotton, that its hardness may not be offensive. Wiseman. 

2. Cloth made of cotton. 

Co'tton. n. s. A plant. 

The species are, 1. Shrubby cotton. 2. The 
most excellent American cotton , with a greenish 
seed. 3. Annual shrubby cotton of the island of 
Providence. 4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton 
with a yellow flower. The first sort is cultivated 
plentifully in Canclia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, 
Sicily, and at Naples; as also between Jerusalem 
and Damascus, from whence the cotton £s brought 
annually into these northern parts of Europe, the 
cotton is the wool which incloses of Wraps up the 
seeds, tnd is contained in a kind of brown husk 
or seed-vessel growing upon, this shrub. . It is 
from this sort that die vast,quantities of cotton arc 
taken, which furnish our parts of die world. The 
second add third sbrts are annual: these are cultiv 
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vated in the West Indies in great plenty, # But the 
fourth and fifth sorts grow in Egypt; these abide 
many years, and often arrive to *be trees of great 

• Milhr. 

• • 


magnitude. # 
To Co'tton, v. n. 


r. To rise with a nap. * * . 

2. To cement; to unite with: a emit wford. 

A quarrel \vtlT end in one of you being lipped off, in which 
ease it will notAtc easy to cotton with another. SuiJ'l. 

Co'ttonous, or CoVroNY.^ atlj. [fr. cottonmx .] 

• Full of cotton; soft ns cotton; overgrown with a 
white, soft, or cot ton like down. Cot grave. 

There is a salix near Harking in Surrey, in which the julus 
bears a thick cottonnus substance. Evelyn, i, iu. 4 8. 

Oaks bear also a knur full of a cottony matter, of which they 
anciently made wick for their lamps and candles. lh. i. j. (i 17. 

Co'tyla, orCViYi.E.* n. s. [Fr. cotijlef (»r. xort/Xi), 
a cavity.] 

1. The deep cavity of a hone, which receives the end 
of another in articulation. * 

2. A liquid measure iu use turning the auoieuts. [I,at. 
cotnla, Fr. cotyie.'] 

To COUCH. t>. n. [1 toucher , French.]} 

1. To lie down on a place of repose. 

If I court more wAmcn, you’ll couch with more men. 

Shaktpeare. 

Doth not the gentleman 

Dcsarve as full, as fortunate a bod, • * 

As ever Beatrice shall com h upon ? Shaktpeare. 

When lov'e’s fair goddess 

Couch'd with her husband in his golden bed. Drydcn, JEn. 

%. lb lie down on the knees, as a beast to rest. 

Trees bent their heads to hear him sing his wrongs. 

Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll’d their fawning tongues. 

Drydcn, Virg. 

These, when death 

Comes like a rushing lion, couch like spaniels, 

With lolling tongues, and tremble at the piu^. Drydcn. 

3. To lie down in secret, or in ambush. 

We’ll couch i’ the castle-ditch, till we see the light <jf our 
fairies. " Shaktpeare, M. If. of Windsor. 

The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, uml was passed over 
for flchd, until a horse was brought for bis escape. Hayicard. 

4. To lie in a bed, or stratum. 

Blessed of the Lord be his land for the dew, mid for the deep 
that conchcth henchtl). Dent, xxxiii. ly. 

5. To stoop; or bend down; to lower, in fear, in 
pain, in respect. 

Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens. 

Gen. xlix. 14. 

To Couch, v. a. 

1. To repose; to lay on a place of repose. 

Where unbruis’d youth, with unstuff’d brrin. 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign. * 

Shaktpeare. 

2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or stratum. 

If the weuther be worm, we immediately tjguch malt about 
a foot thick; but if a hotter season require ft, we sprcnd.it on 
the floor much thinner. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

The sea and the land make one globej and the wuters couch 
themselves, as close as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
spherical convexity. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in use at Gaza, to couch potsherds, or vessels 
of earth, in their walls; to gather the wind from the top, and 
topassit down in spouts into rooms. Bacon, Nat. llist. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprise. # • 

But who will call those noble who deface, 

By meaner acts, the glories of their race; • 

Whose only title to their fathers’ fame, 

Ir couch’d m the dead letters of their name ? Dry den, Juv., 

That great argument for a future state, which St. Paul hath • I 
touched in the words I have read to you. AUcrbury, Serm. * I 
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5. To include secretly; to hide: with under. 

Tile foundation’ of all* parables, is some analogy or simili¬ 
tude between the topical or allusive part of the parable and 
the tiling couched under it, and intended by it. South. 

There is ail thiSj and more, that lies naturally couched under 
this allegory. , L'Estrange. 

The trite motion »of the institution being lost, tho tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length suspended and lost.* Woodward, Nat. Hitt. 

6 . To lay close to another. 

And over all, with brazen scales was arm’d, * 

Like plated coat of steel, so couched near, 

That nought might pierce. * SpAuer, P. Q. 

7. To fix thq spear iu the rest; in the posture of 

attack. . 

The knight ’gan fairly couch his steady spear. 

And fiercely rnn at him with rigorous might. Spenter, F. Q. 

Before each pin m 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears, 

’Till thickest legions close. Mdton, P. L. 

• The former wav’d in air . 

His flaming sword, Aineus couch'd his spear. Drydcn, JEn, 

8. To depress the condensed crystalline humour or 

film that overspreads the pupil of the eye. This 
is improperly calletl* couching the eye, for couching 
the cataract; with equal impropriety they some¬ 
times speak of c<niching the -patient. • , 

Some artist, whose nice hand 
Couches the cataracts, and clears llis Sight, 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 

Comes rushing on his eyes. Dennis. 

Whether die cataract be wasted by being separated from its 
vessels, I have never known positively, by dissecting one that 
had been couched. Sharp. 

Couch.'}* n. s. [Fr. couc/ie.~] 

1. A seat of repose, on which it is common to lie 

down dressed. . 

So Satan fell; and straight a fiery gI6be * 

Of angels on full sail of win^flew nigh, * • 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him soft. 

From his uneasy station! and upbore 

As on a floating conch through tho blithe air. Mitten, P. Jl. 

To loll on couches, rich with citron steds. 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Drydcn, Virg. Geo. 

O, ye immortal pow’rs that guard the just, • 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose. Addison, Cato. 

2. A bed; a place of repose. 

Tlie beastes that ronne astrayc, seketh their accustomed 
cowchcs. Bate, Pref. to Inland's Journey, D. 2. 

Let not die royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incest. Shaktpeare, Hamlet 

Dire ,was the tossing ! deep the groans! despair 
Tended the siek, busiest from couch to couch. Alillon, P. L. 

This gentle knight, inspir’d by jolly May, 

Forsook his easy couch at early day. Drydcn, Fab. 

3. A layer, or stratum. 

This heap is cidled by malstgrs a couth, or bed of raw 
malt. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Ck/u chant, adj. [couchant, Fr.] Lying down;* 
squatting. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it not probably 
a lion rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. Brown. 

As a tiger, .who by chance hath spy’d, 

In some purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, . 

Strait couches close; then ijsing, chan^cVoft, 

Ilia couchant watch. . Milton, P. L. 

CXy.UCHEKf n. s. [FreAch.] Bedtime; the time 
of visiting late at night. 

None of her sylvan subjects made, their court; 

Levees and vouchees pass’d without .resort. Drydeu. 

Two days afterwards I was at the king’s covchcc, and 
wondered to see him quite cheerful, amidst such an intricacy 

tof trouble. ( Herctby't Memoirs, p. 95. 

I was at the king’s couchie, as I was three times in one 
week. ', . Ibid. p. 121. 

Co'ucHEB.'f* ft. s. [From couch .] 

5 p 2 • 
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i. Ik> Uint couches or depresses cataracts. 

A bedfellow, [cuuc/icur, Fr*] Colgruve. 

CVucher.# n. st [Fr. cacherean , thc> same as 

chartidaire. Cotgravo; from cache)-, to keep 
secret.] A register-book in monasteries. 

The churchwardens of every parish shall dekv&r unto our 
visitours the inventories of vestments, copes, anil other orna¬ 
ments, plate, books, and specially of gravies, cotiehgrs, legends, 
ic. ' U. Eliz. Injunctions, &C. 1559. 

Co'ticn fellow." 71. s. [ couch and fellow.] Bedfellow; 
companion, 

L I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your ronehfcllow , Nim; or else* you had looked 
through the grate like a geminj of baboons. Shakspcarc. 

Co'uciKittASS. 71. s. A weed. 

The couckgrass, for the first year, insensibly robs most 
plants in safety grounds apt Id graze. Mortimer,Mushandry.^ 
Co'uchino.# 71. s. [from To couch.'] The act ol 
bending or bowing. Seq, To Couch. 

These vouchings, and these lowly courtesies, 

Might fire the bloocl of ordinary men. Shakspcarc, Juh Ctesar. 

Coun.# Often used by our old authors for Could. 

COVE.-f'. 71. s. ' ‘ 

1. A small creek or bay. [Icel. and Goth, ho/c, a 
tavern*; Lnt. comm.] 

2. A shelter; a cover. .[Arab, cauff'e.] 

To Cove.# v. n. [from the iiouing To arch over; 

to cover over. 

The mosque* and other buddings of the Arabians are rounded 
into domes and cored roofs. . 

Swinburne, True, through Spam, 1 - 44 - 

Co'venablk.# o<j. [old Fr. covmahh', proper.] Fit; 
suitable. 

Wilt'll u eouenab/e day was fallen, F.roude 111 bis birthe day 
made a soper to tho*princes, &c. Wirhjfc, St. Mark, yj. 

„ Tile covenable joynyng of cypry ol the sayd partes one with 
another, ns they come logs tiler in sentences. 

Patsgraitf-, Fr. (r)\ 1521, B. 111. loir. 

Co'venablv.# tulv. [from covennhlc.] l'itly; pro- 
pcvly. 

’ Hi- shall here liyin, toward on re lord the kyug and Ins 
people, in the same office well- mid eiwenably. 

Indenture oj 1469, Arefucol. xv. 177. 

CO'VENANT.’l* 7 i. s. [old I’r. covenants, coim-nant, 
coventmeo ; used tor conventions, according to 
Lacombe, in the ioth century. Fat convent urn.] 

1. A contract; astipulation. 

Up makes a cm email never to destroy “ 

The earth again by flood; nor let the sea 
Surpass his bounds. , . , , 

The English make the ocean their abode. 

Whose ready sails with cv’rv wind c(\o fjv. 

And make a cmhumt witl\tlf unconstant sky. lrn//er. 

Some men live as if they had made a tueenant with hell, 
let divines, father,, friends sav what they will, they stop their 
ears against them. ' I’Est range. 

2 . An agreement on certain terms; a compact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now consider it, be¬ 
twixt Cod and man ; consisting of mercies, on God s part, 
made over tojnnn, and of conditions on imin’s part, required 
by God. •* , Hammond, Pract. tat. 

I A writing containing the term:; ot agreement. 

I shall but lend my diamtmd till your return j let thejo be 
covenants drawn between us. Shttkspeare, Cymb. 

To Covenant. v . «. [from the noun.] 

1 . To bargain; to stipulate. " . .. 

■ His lord used commonly so to covenant with him, which it 
at any time the tenaut disliked, he ought freely depart at ms 

pleasure, , Spenser o n MM. 

By Words men come to know one anothers minds; by these 
they covenant and confederate. • 


Milton, T’.L. 


South. 


cov 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it should be hot or cold, 
wet of dry, calm or windy, as the tenant should direct. , 

1 ! Estrange. 

2. To agree with" another on certain terms: with for 
before dither the pric« or the thing .purchased. 

They covenanted v ith him for thirty pieces of silver. 

'■ . St. Malt. xxvi. jy. 

1 Pointing to a heap of sand. 

For cv’ry grain to live a j ear demand; »« 

But, all! unmlhdful of tIT efffeet of time, , r ‘ 

Forgot to covqpantfor youth and prime. Garth's Ovid, 

To Covenant.# v.a. To contract; to stipulate. .. 
According to the word that I covenanted with you. 

Ilaggat, ii. 5. 

It had bren covenanted between him and the king of 
England, that neither of them should treat of peace or truce 
with tile French king. Ilayward oh Edw. I I. 

Covenantee. ». s. [from covenant.] A party to a 
covenant; a stipulator; a bargainer. 

Both,of them were respective rites of their admission into 
the several covcnatr.s, uml the covenanters became thereby en¬ 
titled to the respective privileges. Aytijfe, Pur ergon. 

Co' v e s anteh. 11. s. [from cotvnnnt.] One who 
takes a covenant. A word introduced in the civil 
wiirs, Dr. Johnson says; which may be doubted. 
Dr. Johnson" introduces the word only from the 
Oxford Reasons against the Covenant; but it had 
been used by Sir II. Wotton; and by another 
author, whom I cite, the word is employed without 
any reference to the cant expression in the civil 
wars. 

I am sorry to hear of new oaths in .Scotland between the 
covenanters, who they say will have none but Jesus Christ 
to reign over them. Sir II. IVotion, Letters. 

They cut the calf in twaine; the manner of making cove¬ 
nants; whence the Hebrew phrase is to cut a covenant, that 
is, from the rite of cutting a beast in twaine, sometime for 
sacrifice, sometime for feasting; and the covenanters passing 
' through between the parts of it, implying it seems, and that 
by way of execration, themselves to be alike cut in sunder in 
case of violating the conditions of the covenant. 

Up. Richardson on the O? Test, (lb;;,) p. 414. 
The covenanters shulJ have no more assurance of mutual 
assistance each from other, alter the taking of the Covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Seasons against the Covenant. 

CVvenous. aij. [from covin.] Fraudulent; collusive; 
trickish. 

I wish some means devised for the restraint of these inor¬ 
dinate am! eoremnis leases of lands, liolden in t'luef, for hun¬ 
dreds or thousands of years. Huron, Off. of Alienation, 

Co' vent.# 11. s. [old Fr. covent, for convent, Uocqucfbrt. 
Our old lexicography gives covent ; and the word 
is usual in ,good writers. Covent- Garden is sup¬ 
posed to mean a garden that belonged to a con¬ 
vent ; and thence its present name.] A convent, 
or monastery. 

Their montttteries, covents, hospitals, &e. 

, Bate on the Revel, (1530,) l . 8. 

You will find a soar in his face, that was from a Homan 
assassinate, that would have killed him a* he was turned to 
a wall near to his ro rent. 

Sir H. Wdthm, Lett, to the Repur Professor. 
Abbess of that novent. Bp. Halt, Works, iii. 993. 

Putting the covenl-swd to any deed. Burnet, Hist. Ref. i. 3. 

To CO'VER. v. a. [cmivrir , French.]" 

1. To overspread any thing with something else. 

' The pastures are cloathed with flock*, the valleys also arc 
covered over with corn. I'*• hot. * 3 - 

S& cover'd sea. 

Sea without shore.. • ; ' Mufon, P. L. 

The flaming WOhnt appear’d 

In Dothan cover’d with a camp of fire. Milton, P. 1.. 
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Go to thy fellows,'bid them cover the table, serve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner, 

i Shaktpeare, Merch. of Venice. 

2. To conceal under something laid over. t 

Nor he thcirviutwanl' only with the skins ’ • 

Of beasts, but inward nakedness nyteh more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteousness 
Arraying, cover'd from his father’s sight. • Milton, P. L. 
(brer me ye pines. 

Ye cedars with innumerable boughs I 

Hide me, that I may never see them more. * Milton, P. L. 

In life’s cool vale let iny low s£ene be laid, 

• Cover me, gods, with Tcinpe’s thickest shade. Cowley. 

Or lead me to some solitary place, 

Arid cover my retreat froi# human race. l)rydcn, Virg. 

3. To hide by superficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm; lo bury. 

Raillery and wit serve only to cover nonsense with shame, 
when reason has first proved it to-be mere nonsense. Watts. 

5. To conceal from notice or punishment. 

Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. * Pet. iv. 8. 

Thou may’st repent, • * 

And one bail act with many deeds well done 

May \t rover. • 1 Milton, P. /,. 

6. To shelter; to protect. 

His calm and blameless life * 

Does with substantial blessedness abound, * 

And the soft wings of peace cover him round. Cowley. 

7. To incubate; tA brood on. 

Natural historians observe, that only the male birds have 
voices; that their songs begin a little bcfoiy breedimv-time, 
and*end a little alter ; that whilst the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male generally tint’s his stand upon a neighbouring bmuli 
within her hearing, and by that means amuses and diverts her 
wifi) his songs during the whole time of her sitting. 

Addison, Sperl. 


8 . To copulate with a female. 

9. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark 
of superiority, or independence. 

That ting liad conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was of no other advantage or signification to him, than 
to be covered in the presence of that king. liryden. 


Co'vnn.'j” 7 t. s . [from the verb.] • 

1. Any thing that is laid over another. 

Tin; set-undine is but a general cover, m not shaped according 
to the parts, the skin is shaped according to tile parts. Huron. 

The fountains could be strengthened no other way than by 
making a strong rover or arch over them. Burnet, Theory. 

Orestes* bulky rage, 

ITnsalisly’d with margins closely writ, 

Foams o’er the covers, ami not finish’d yet. Drydcn, Jnv. 

With your hand, or any other cover, von slop the vessel, so 
as wholly to exclude the air. Hay on the Creation. 

2. A concealment; a screen; a veil: a superficial ap¬ 
pearance, under which something is hidden. 

The truth and reason of things may he ur-jliciidly and offer- 1 
tually insinuated, under the cotter either of a real tart, <V of n 
supposed one. 1,'Estrange. 

As the spleen has great inconveniences, so the pretence of it 
is a handsome cover for imperfections. Collier on the S/deai. 

3. Shelter; defence front weather. , 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, wltilst his army was under 
cover, tncy might be forced to retire. Clarendon. 

4. [In hunting.] Shelter; retreat, where lhe fox or ; 
liarc is supposed to be. 

Co'vercle *. n. s. [Fr. couvcrcle .] A lid or cover. 

.; Cotgrave. 

Except we take the ouyeha of that perfume for^the covet Vie 
of a shell-fish, called unguis odoratus. 

Sir T. Brown, Miscall. Tract*, p. 11. 

Co'verchief.* M.S. [Fr. couvrech^f, a kerchief. See 

Kerchief.] A covering for the head. Not now | 
in use. * 
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Her caverchicfs weren fulfinc of ground, 

TBnt on the SonJay w cm: upon her head. Chaucer, C. T. Ptol. 

Co'vEitr.i/.# a. s. [from cover.'] 'fhat which covers 
or protects. 

They sh^ll makch.iste to t he wall thereof, and the defence ]in 
thciiiargAi,i'ovcrii«'.nr , arrrer,] shall be prepared. Xahumpuj. 

CVvKit-siiA.UE. 7t. s. [r^riT mid shame.] Some appear¬ 
ance liked to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a rocfrshainc of lewdnesa ? 

lh-yden. Span. Fryar. 

Co veu-si.ut.# tt. x. [coi'er and slut,] An dppcnrAncc 
lo hide shiyislmcss. 

Great Britain was not there. Almost in despair, I hope she 
will never, in any rags and covers!nts of infamy, be seen at 
such au exhibition. Burke on a lies’wide J’eace. 

Co'vmtiiyd/w. s. [from aw.] Dress; Wcsture; any 
lliiug spread over another. 

, The women look and spread a covering aver the well’s mouth. 

* j Sum. xvii. 19. 

Briug some cor. rii.g for this naked soul. 

Whom I’ll iutre.it lo lead me. S/nikipenrc, K. Lear. 

Through her fle-.li methiuks is seen 
The brigiitef snul that itwel'f within, 

«ur eyes the subtle rovi 1 mg pass, 

And see the lily through its glass. . Cou/ley. 

Then from tin floor lie rais’d a royal bed. 

With covertui(s of Sidoiiian purplp spread. Drydcn, Fab. 

Sometimes Providence casts tilings so, that truth and interest 
lie tin: same way; !fnd when it is wrapt up in this covering, men 
can lie content to follow it. South. 


Co'vi:im.i:t. ) >1. x. [roundid, French. Perhaps our 
word should he correctly cuoerlit.] The outermost 
of the hedcloiitlis; that under which nil the rest are 
concealed. 

Lay her in lilli.-s and in violets, . * 

And silken ilirtaiiis on r In r display, 

And mlourM sheets, and msgis cores ids. Spenser, Epitfial.' 

A flag of double use; for it serves as an umbrella abroad, 
and at home lor a oorcSd. Sir T. Herbal, Trav. p, 314. 

This done, the bust produc’d the genial bed, 

Which with no costly cova/d they spread. Diydeit, Fables. 

1 was for want of a bouse and bed, forced to lie on the 
ground, wrapt up 111 my coverlet. Swift, Hull. ’Prac. 

Co'veut. 11..1. [from cover ; convert, French.] 

1. A shelter ; a defence. 

Let mine oatc.i.t, dwell with thee, Moult; be thou a covert 
to them from the f.tee of the spoiler. Isaiah, xvi. 4. 

There shall he a tain made for u shadow in the daytime 
from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
storm .hid rain. ‘Isaiah, iv. 6 . 

They are by sudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
t<^ their military motions, under sky or covert, according to the 
season, as was the Homan wont. Milton on Education. 

It was tin hour 9I' night, when thus the Son 
Commun'd in sib-nt walk, then laid him doVu 
Under the hospitable covert nigh • 

* Of trees thick interwoven. Milton, P. L. 

Now bale a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to coral. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him f made; but he was ’ware of me. 

And stole into the covert of the wood. » , * 

• Shah speare,. Rom. and Juliet. 

1 shall Ik- jour faithful guide. 

Through this gloom) covert wile. Milton, Camui. 

'Iliencc to the coverts, and the conscious groves, 

The scenes of his past triumphs and his loves. Denham, 

Deep into some thick cotrrl -could I run. 

Impenetrable to the stars or sun. Drydcn, State of Innocence, 

The deer is lodg’d; I’ve track’d her to her covert; 

Be sure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 

* Rush in ut once, and seize upon your prey. Addison, Cato. 

Co'veut. ttdj. [couxxyi, French.] 

1. Sheltered f not open; not exposed. 
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Yon are, of cither (tide the green, to plant a covert alley, 
Upon carpenter's work, about twelve foot in height, by which 
you may go in shade into the garden. \ Bacon, 

The fox is a beast also eery prejudicial to the husbandman, 
especially in places that are near lorest-woiy ls and covert places. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Together let us beat this ample field, u < ^ 

Trjfwhat the open, what the covert jield. Pope, Essays. 

t. Secret; hidden; private; Insidious. < 

4 «d let us presently go sit in council, 

How covert matters may be best disclos’d. 

And open perils surest answered. Shakspeare, Jut. Cat. 

1 ' By what best way. 

Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

W^now debate. Mi/ton, P. L. 

Convert, adj, [convert, French.] The state of a 
woman sheltered by marriage under her husband; 
as covert Ifsirow, feme covtrt. . 

Instead of her being under covert baron, to be under covert 
feme myself; to hav| my body disabled, and my head fortified. 

* Dryden, Span. Fryar. 

Co'vebt-way. M. S.' [from covert and way. ] 

It is, in fortification, a space of ground level 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons, 1 or other works toward the country. One 
of the greatest difficulties in a siege is to make a 
lodgement on the cdvcrt-waiy, because usually the 
besieged pallisade it along the middle, and under¬ 
mine it on all sides. It is sometimes called the 
corridor, and sometimes the counterscarp, because 
it is on the edge of the scarp. Harris. 

Co'vertly. adv. [from covert.'] Secretly ; closely; 
in private, with privacy. 

* Yet still Aragnol (vi his foe was lught) 

Lay lurking, covertly him to surprise. Spenser, Muiupotnins. 

' How can’st thou cross this menage ? 

— Not honestly, my lord; but so covertly, tlmt no dishonesty 
shall appear in me. ’ Shakspeare, Much ado. 

Amongst the poets, Persius covertly strikes at Nero; some 
of whose verses he recites with scorn and indignation, Dryden. 

Covertness, n. s. [from covert.] Secrecy; privacy. 

Diet. 

Co'vF.RTURE.'f’ n. s. [old Fr. coverture , lieu secret. 
Roq.] 

I. Shelter; defence; not exposure. 

It may be it is rather the shade, or other coverture, that they 
take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

He savrtheir shame that sought ' 

Vain covertures. Milton, P. L. 

The winds being so fierce, and so severe, as not to juffer 
any thing to thrive beyond the height of a shrub, in those 
islands, unless protected by walls, or /itfyir like coverture. 

” Woodward. 

•a. [In law. “ Coverture, old Fr. marriage sub- 
sistant. 960.” Lacombe.] The estate ana condi¬ 
tion of a married woman, who, by the laws of our 
realm, is in potestate viri , and therefore disabled to 
contract with any, to the prejudice of .herself or her 
husband, with,o?’t his allowance or confirmation. 

• Cowel. 

The infancy of king Edwafd VI. an8 the coverture of queen 

Mary, did, in fact, disable them to accomplish the conquest of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland , 

To CO'VET. v. a. [c&tvqoiter, French.] 

I. To desire inordinately; to desire beyond due 
bounds. 

If it be a sin to covet honour, 1 

I am the most offending man alive. Shakspeare, Hen, V. 

\ lam yet , 

Unknow to woman, never was forsworn, 
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Scarcely have coveted what was mine own. 

At no time broke my faith. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

O father i can it M that souls sublime, 

Return to visit our terrestrial clime? ' 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death, 

Can covet 1 uzy limbs and .mortal breath ? Dry den. Mm. 

2. To desire earnestly. 1 • 

All things coveting r.s much ns may be to be like unto God 
in being ever; that which canuot bereunto-nttain personally, 
doth seek to continue itself another way, by .offspring and pro¬ 
pagation. ► t Hooker. 

But covet earnestly the best gifts. i Cor. xii. 31. 

To Co'vet. v. n. To have a strong desire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which while some 
coveted after, they have erred front the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 

Co'vetaui.e.'}~ adj. [Fr. convoitablc.] To be wished 
| for; to be coveted. Sherwood. 

Co'veting.^ n. s. [from covet.] Inordinate desire. 

Be it King, note it, 

The woman’s; flattering, her’s; deceiving, tier's; 

Ambitious, cwWi»"s;'chijngc of prides, &e. 

Shakspeare, Cymbclmr^ 

Co'vktingby.# adv. [from coveting.] Eagerly. 

Most corctmgty rfaily. B. Jonsou, Cyuth. ltevcts. 

C o'vETisE.'f- n„s. [old Fr. covctise.] Avarice; covet¬ 
ousness of money. Not in use. 

Most wretched wight, whom nothing 'night suffice. 

Whose greedy lust did lack in greatest store; 

VVhose need had end, hut no end covetise. Spenser, F. Q. 

Co 'veto us.^ adj. [old Fr. covrutnts, envoitosf con - 
milos, coiivoiteux ; from the T,at, convotare, Menage; 
from vovere votum, or concupirc conaqntum, Barbn- 
zan. V. Roquefort, Gloss.] 

1. Inordinately desirous; eager. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain’d with my blood the unhospitable coast. Dryden, Ain, 

2. Inordinately eager of money; nvaricious. 

An heart they have exercised with covetous practices. 

* Pet. ii. 14. 

V’hnt he cannot help in his nature, you must not account a 
vice in him : you must in no ways say ne’i* covetous. 

Shakspeare. 

L’ct never so much probability hang on one side of a covetous 
man’s reasoning, and money on the other, it is easy to foresee 
which will outweigh. Locke. 

3. Desirous; eager: in a good sense. 

Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 

Thun this fair soul shall be. Shakspeare, lien. VIII. 

lie that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his ow n, 
at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covetous 
of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then his 
intentions arc polluted. Bp. Taylor, Rule if Living Holy. 

Co'wETousLY."j~ adv. [from covetous.] Avariciously; 
eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, he will supply us easily} if he covetously 
reserve it, how shell's get it ? Shakspeare. 

yet since the greater doth embrace the less, 

W e covetously obey. B. Jonsou, Sejanus. 

Co'vetousness. n. s. [from covetous.] 

1. Avarice; inordinate desire of money; eagerness of 
gain. 

He that takes pains to serve the ends of covetousness, or 
ministers to another’s lust, or keeps a shop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the worst sense. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 
' Covetousness deboseth a man’s spirit, and sinks it into the 
earth. 1 TiUotton, 

2. Eagernesfe; desire.: in a neutral sense. 

When workmen strive fo do better than well, 

They do confound torif &311 in covtietnunes,. 

, Shattspeure, JTi v(wii 
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Co'vEY.-f- n. s. [couvee, French; from the Lat. 

aibo,] ' * 

1. A hatch ;| an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds .together. , 

A. flight of wtfcps and covey of partridges went to a farmtr, 
and hogged a sup of him to qucncji 4heflr thirst. V Estrange. 

A covet/ of partridges springing m one front, put our infuntry 
in disorder. • Matson, Freeholder. 

There would’Bc no walking in a shady wood without spring¬ 
ing a covey of toasts. Addison, Guardian. 

COUGII.'f" n. s. [Goth, kutf, it catnfrh; kqf, suf- 
•fociition; Su. qua/, shortness of breath; Dutch, 
tench, a cough.] A convulsion of the lungs, 
vellicated by some wlimp scrosity. It is pro¬ 
nounced cqffl 

In consumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough, men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they die. 

Biuuii, A'at. Hist. 

For his dear sake long restless nights you bore, 

While rattling coughs his heaving vessels tore. , Smiths 

To Cot’c.n.'f' v. n. [Xu, quafta »•* Dutch, knchgen.] 
To have the lttiijrs convulsed; to make a noise in 
endeavouring to evacuate the peccant matter from 
the lungs. * . 

Thou didst drink * 

The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 

Which beasts would tough at. Shakspearc, A nth. and Cleop. 

Thou hast quarellcd with a man tor coughing in the street, 
because he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep in the 
sun. • Shakspearcf Rom.aml Jul. 

The first problem euqiiireth why a man doth rough, but not 
an ox or cow; whereal the contrary is often observed. Frown. 

If any humour be discharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of casting it up by roughing. Ray on the Creation. 

1 cough like Horace, and though lean, am short. .Pope's Ep. 

To Cough, v. a. To eject by a cough ; to expec¬ 
torate. 

If the matter be to lie discharged liy expectoration, it must 
first pass into the substance of the lungs, then into the aspen; 
artoria, or weasand, and from thence be roughed up, and spit 
out by the mouth. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Co'ugheii. n. s.» [from cough.’] One that coiijrlis. 

Dicl. 

Co'uhage.* 71 . s. A kind of kidney-beans' im¬ 
ported front the East Indies, called stinking-brans. 
The down growing on the outside of the pod is so 
pointed, its like a nettle to sting the flesh. The 
word has been corrupted into ewe-itch ; has been 
so given by Mason in his Supplement to Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and illustrated by a mistake of Con¬ 
greve : “ As if he had sat upon cine-itch." 

Co'viN.*fO ». r. [Skinner writes it covgn, from the 

Co'vine. ) Eat. mnvcnlum. So Bacon, cmrnbus. 
Thus the Welsh coven, a covenant. But covin is 
the old English word, and is so written by 
Chaucer; from the old Fr. covin,. “ convention 
secret, 906.” Lacombe.] A deceitful agreement 
between two or more, to the hurt of another. 

Covert. 

One covyn followctb another, and deceit is met with the 
tyke, Knight, Trial of Truth, (ij8o,) fol. 31. b. 

The lawes overlashed by coeiuc and craft, 

And we that did governe did winke at. this gearc: 

The worser thereby our faithfull friends were. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 84* 

Co'ving. n. s. [from cove .] A term in building, 
used of houses that project over the ground-plot 
and the turned projecture arched with timber, 
lathcd.and plaistercd. Hatris. 


cou 

Could, [the imperfect preterite of can. See Can.] 
Was able to ; 'had power to. 

And if/l have done well, and as is* fitting the story. It is 
that which I desired; hut if slenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I could attain unto. * Mac. xv. 38. 

Whufr if he did not nil the ill he touldf 
Am I ohltgM by thrft to assist his rapines, » 

And to maintain hit murders ? Dry den. Span. Friar. 

Could.#* pret. of can, to know. See To Can. 
[Sax. cuSe.] Knew. More frequently written, by 
our old authors, couel. 

It seem’d that whilome he had hecne • » s 

Some goodly person, and of gentle race, 

That could his flood t 0 a ll. Spenser, F. Q. vi. v. 38. 

Nor need he guide; the way right well he could, * 

Which leads to sandy plains of Gaza old. Fairfax, Tass. x. 4. 
Co'uLTEB.-f* n. s. [coulter' Fr. cultoji, Sax. ctdlcr, 
Latin.]. The sharp iron'of the piovf wluch cuts the 
earth, perpendicular to the share. 

• The Israelites went down sharpen every man his share, 
and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock. 1 Sum. xiii. to. 

Literature is the grindstone to sharped the coulters, to whet 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals . 

The plough for stiffens is long and broad, and the coulter 
long, and very little bending/with a very large wing. 

* Mortimer. 

COTJNCIL. n. s. [concilium, Latin.] * • 

1. An assembly of persons njet, together in consul¬ 
tation. 

The chief priests, and all the council, sought false witness. 

Mat. xxvi. 59. 

The Stygian council thus dissolv’d; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal {leers. Milton, P. L. 

In histories composed by politicians, they are for drawing 
up a perpetual scheme of cutises and events, and preserving it 
constant correspondence between the camp and the eouneJ 
table. Aclduuu^Spcct.. 

2. Act of pnbliek deliberation. 

The ‘cepter’d herald, call " 

To council in the city gates; anon 
Grey-headed men ami lA\c, with warriors mix’d, 

Assemble, and harangues arc heard. Milton, P. 

3. An assembly of divines to deliberate upon re¬ 
ligion. „ 

Some borrow all their religion from the lathers of the 
• Christian church, or from their synods ur councils. Walls. 

4. Persons called together to be consulted on any oc¬ 
casion, or to give advice. 

They being thus assembled, are more properly a council fa 
the king, the great council of the kingdom, to advise his ma¬ 
jesty in those things of weight and difficulty, which concern 
both tlie*king and people, than a court. 

Bacon, A tin. to ViUiert. 

5. The body of privy counsellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or coifnnt, you madj (mid • 

To carry into blunders the great seal. Shat.spearc, Hen. VIII. , 

CiA/ncil-jjoakd. 11. s. [council and board.] Coun- 
cii-tablc; table where matters of state ore deli¬ 
berated. 

He hath commanded, 

To morrow inofmng to line council-board, 

He he convened. Shakspearc, Hen. VIII. 

When ship-money was transacted at the count'd--board, they 
looked upon it as a work of thr^ power they were obliged to 
trust , _ Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if she broke the laws. 

Must yield her foe the stronger cause: 

A shame to one so irmrh ador'd * 

For w isdoni at Jove’s council-hoard. 

Co'unul-tajju:.# n. s. Ihe same as 
Hoard. 

t Wherewith he wont at Heaven’s high council-tabic 
• To sit the midst of Trintfl Unity. Milton, Ode /Katie, it. t. 


Swift. 

council- 
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Whether you be at the top of fame, or entirely unknown to 
muiikiinl; at the council-table, or at Dickb coffee-house. 11 

. fl[ra« to Weil. 

Coundehsta'nding.# n. s. [from con and under¬ 
standing.'] Mutual understanding* 

An art is invented tu speak with hands only, to carry the 
alphabet upon one’s joints, anil at hi! finger! ends j which 
may be learned without any fjreaj difficulty by any mean capa¬ 
city, and whereby one may discourse and deliver Che concep¬ 
tions of his miud.without ever wagging of his tongue, provided 
there be a reciprocal knowledge and co-understanding of the 
art ’twist thuparties, Howell, Left. ii. 71. 

7 b l COUwn'E.% v.a. [from con and unite.] To unite. 
Ahnd these three in one doth ro-umle. , 

, More, Swig of the Soul, i, i. 39. 

Couni'tE.* ad/, [from the verb.] United. 

She [the smdj-<■ 

Should be mare^verfectly then? co-unite 
In this her high and holy union, 

Than with the body. More, Song of the Soul, iii. iii. 1;. 

COT’NSEL.-f- a.s. [coujfid, Sax. consilium , Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction 

There Is as much difference between the counsel that a friend 
giveth, nnd that a man giveth himself, as there is between the 
counsel of a friend and of a fla^teref. 'Bacon, Ess. 28. 

The best connect lie could give him was, to go to his parlia¬ 
ment. , Clarendon, b. viii. 

Bereave roe not, 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy pid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. Milton, 7 ‘. L. 

1 . Consultation; interchange of opinions. 

I hold as little counsel with v enk fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Shakspcarc, Hen. ll r . 

3. Deliberation; examination of consequences. 

They all confess therefore, in the working of that first cause, 
that council is used, reason follow ed, and a way observed. 

1 looker, i. ) 2. 

•4. Prudence; art*: niacliiiiatioii. 

O bow comely is the wisdom of old men, and understand- 
‘mg and counsel to men of honour. Kevins. xxv. 5. 

There is no wisdom, nor understanding, nor counsel against 
the Lord. Prop. xxi. .10. 

5. Secrecy; the secrets intrusted in consulting. 

The players cannot keep counsel; they’ll tell all. Shakspcarc. 
6 .. Scheme; purpose; design. Not in use. 

The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations. Psalm xxxiii. 11." 

O God from whom nil bob' desires, all good counsels, and 
all just works do proceed. Common Prayer. 

7. Those that plead a cause; the counsellors. 'J his 
seems only an abbreviature usual in conversation. 

Your«hund, a covenant; we will have these things set down 
by lawful eon use/. Shakspcarc, Cywhclmr'. 

For the advocates and counsel that plead, patience and gra¬ 
vity of learning is an essential part ot justice; and an* over, 
speaking judge is no well limed cymbal. Huron, Ess. 57. ( 

What says my counsel framed in fhc'iaw. 1 ‘opc. 

Co'unsel-kekpkii.# ii. s. [ counsel and keeper.] One 
who can keep a secret; a confidant. ' 

His man; — hi.s note-book, his counsel-keeper. 

Shaks/uarc, K. Hen. IV. P. II. 
Counsel-keeping.# adj. That which preserves 
secrecy. 1 

Curtain'd with v coition/-keeping cave. Til. Andrvniius , 

To Co'unsEl.'J' v. a. [ohl Fr. t conscillrr ; L.ut. con- 
silior.] (' 

1. To give advice or counsel to any person. •' 

But say, Lueetta, now we are alone. 

Would’st thou then counsel me to fall injove ? Shakspcarc. 

Truth shall nurse her ; 

Holy and hoav’iily thoughts still counsel her. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. V[II. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully couusr/t’d, and more 
lor the good of them that counsel than for him that is counsel/’d. 1 

* • Bacon. ' 
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Ill fortune never, crushed that man whom good fortune de¬ 
ceived' not; I therefore have counselled my Friends never to 
trust to her fairer side, though she seemed to make peace with < 
them. “ t It. Jons \«, Discoveries. 

He supports my poverty with his wealth, and I counsel and 
'instruct him with my learning and experienft. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To advise anv tiling. 

, the" less had been our shame. 

The less his connscIt’H crime which brands the Grecian name. 

4 ‘, Dryden, Fab. 
.'J- adj. [from counsel.] 

1. Willing to receive add follow the advice or opinions 
of others. 

Very few men of so great parts were more coioiscl/abte than 
he; so that he would seldom be-'/n danger of great errours, if 
he would communicate his own thoughts to disquisition. 

Clarendon. 

2. Advisable. 

He did net believe it couusc/labtc. 

Ld. Clarendon’s Life, i. 178. 
Co'ujjsBLLon. ti. s. [from counsel.] This should 
rather be written ckunsdlcr.] 

1. One that gives advice.,. 

His mother was' his counsellor to do w ickedly. 2 Chr. xxii.. 

, She would be a counsellor of good tilings, and a comfort in 
cares. .• Wild. viii. y. 

Death of thy.-o.il! Those linen checks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. , Shakspear., Mar/n/h. 

2. Confidant; bosom friend. 

In such green palaces the first kings reign’d, ' 

Slt-pt illtliei' shades, anil angels entertain’d; < 

With such old counsellors they did advise, 

And by frequenting sacred groves grew wi.e IVallc, 

3. One whose province is to deliberate and advise 
upon publick affairs. 

You are a counsellor, 

And by that virtue no niuu dare accuse you. 

Shaks/n arc. Hen. Kill. 
Of counsellors there arc two sorts: the first, consdinrU nan, 
as I may term them; such are the prince of Wales, and others 
’ of the king’s syns: but the ordinary sort of counsellors are such 
as the king, out of a due consideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of their fidelity to his person and to his 
crown, ealleth to be of council .with nini, in his ordinary 
government. Bacon, Ado. to V illicit:. 

4. One that is consulted in a case of law; a lawyer. 

A counsellor bred up in the knowledge of the municipal and 
statute laws, may honestly inform a just prince, how far his pre¬ 
rogative extends. Drydeu, ./nr. lied. 

Co'unsellorship. ti. s. [from counsellor.] The office 
or post of a privy cousellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the most 
part arc such as cannot well be severed from the counscllorship. 

Bacon, Adv. to ViUicrs. 

To COUNT.-f- v. a. {counter, old Fr. compter, mod. 

computa re, s Lai.] 

1. Vo number; to tell. 

Here through this grate I can count every one, 

And view the Frenchmen. Shakspcarc, lien. VI. 

The vicious count their years j virtuous, their acts, Jonson. 

■ For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may ns well undertake 
to count the sands, or to sum up infinity. South. 

When men in sickness ling’ring lie, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dry den. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy '•laughter’d sons now smile, and think they won, 

When they can count more Theban ghosts than theirs. Drydeu. 

2. To preserve a reckoning. 

‘ Som^people in America counted tlicir years by the coming 

of certain birds amongst them at their certain seasons, and 
leaving tlm.n at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed iu the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness. *' f»cw. xv, 6. 
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Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the bread 
we eat; the labour of those who broke the dxen, must all be 
charged on I Me account of labour. l,orkc. 

4. To esteem* to account;*to reckoii; to consider as 
having a certain cluu'acter, whether good hr evil. , 

When once it eoiuprehendcih iipy t tiling above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, fiogatioas, mid contradictions 
in speech, vve then count it to have sum* use of natural reason. 

•• " Hooker. 

Count not tlifhe handmaid fur a daughter ol^Belial. 

* 1 Saw. i. 16. 

, Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The iiuhlick marks of honour and reward 

Conferr’d upon me. Milton, S. 1 . 

You would not wish to s%unl this man a foe ! 

Til friend-hip, and in hatred, obstinate. Philips's Briton. 

5. To impute to; to charge to. 

All ih' impossibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance, of loose description, t 
Shall sooner he... Rowe, Amh. Slr/i-niot/tcr. 

To Count, v. v. To found an account or .'scheme :• 
with n/jon. • * 

f think it a great, errour to r.-.unt upon the genius of a nation 
us a standing argument in all ages. • Swift. 

Count.'}' n. s. [ compte , French ; cofnptt/ns, Latin.] , 

1. Number. * 

That v.e up to \oiir palace- may mount. 

Of blessed saints for increase tin. 1 count. Spotter, lipithul. 

2. •iicckoning: number summed. 

Evjjrv m.m according to hi- eating, shall make your ru/unt 
for the lamb. R.rml. xii. 4. 

* By my count, 

1 wax jour mother much upon these years. Sliakspeaie, 

» Since I saw you last, 

There is a change upon you. 

-Well, 1 know not 

\\ hat. counts hard fortune easts upon my face. Sha/cxpcaie. 

3. Estimation : account. 

Some other, that in hard ax-aie- 

"Wcre com in d- hiiownc, and little count did hold, 

Either through gift-, or guile, or sin h like waics, * 

Crept, in hy stouping low. Spenser, F. Q. iv. x. iS. 

4. In law, a charge in an indictment, or a declaration 
in jileading. 

Count.*}* it. s. [cmii/c, Fr. arnes^ Lat.] A tit]e ot 
fiircign nobility; supposed equivalent to an earl. 

Comes, the count of the Francs, is the earl of the shire. 

Wachstom'. 

Co'untabi.e. utlj. [from rout it.] That which may be 
numbered. 

The evils which you desire to he recounted are very mam, 
and almost, countable wall those vvhiili were hidden in the 
ba ket of Pandora. Spenser on Ireland. 

COUNTENANCE, u.s. [. rontenmirr . Fr.] 

1. The form of the face: the system of the features. • 

2 . Air; look. 

A made countenance about her mouth between simpering and 
smiling, her head bowed, somewhat down, seemed to languish 
with over much idleness. Sidney. 

Well, Suffolk, yet thou xhalt not see me blush, • 

Nor change my countenance for this arre-t. 

A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. Shaksprarc, lieu. VI. 

So spake onr sire, and by Ins count'nance seem’d 
Entering on studious thoughts abstruse. Milton, V. L. 

To whom, with cnunCnnnce calm, and soul sedate, 

Thus Turuus. Drydea, Bin. 

3. Calmness of look; composure of face. 

She -mil’d severe; uor with a troublediook, 

Or trembling hand, the fun’ral present took ; • 

iiv’n kept her count'nance, when the lid remov'd, 

Disclos’d the heart unfortunately lov’d. • JJryden, Fat’. 

The two great maxims of any great man at court are, always 
to keep his countenance, and never to keep his word. Swift. , 

4. Confidence of mien; aspect ot assurance: it is i 
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commonly used in these phrases in countenance, 
and out. o/ com|tCTiaiu',c. 

The nig Jit beginning to persuade some retiring place, the 
gentlewoman, even out of couiitciuiuin before she began her 
-peivli, invited me lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

\\ r will opt make jour count< naufc in fall by the answer ye 
shall rr< eiUe.s • Rucon, New Atlantv,. 

J heir best liii-mls were out of countenance, because Sthey 
found thnr,the imputations, Aivhirh ilu ir enemies had laid upon 
them,were well grounded Clarendon. 

\ our example- will meet it ill every tilth, and put it out of 
countenance in every plan ; even in private corners it will soon 
h»,e confidence. • Spot's Sejm. 

It the outward profession of religion and virtue were once 

practice and hountennnee at court, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be the necessary eon-eijueuee. Sw'ft. 

If’ those preachers would look about, they would find one 
part uf their congregation out»of eountenam ,, and the other 
aslet p. f ‘ • m • Swift. 

h 1- a k 1 mt of ill manners to oiler objections to a fine woman, 
and n man would lie out of countenance that should gain the 
’superiority in such a entire^: a coquette logician may be 
rallied, hul not contradicted. Addison, Freeholder. 

It puts ilie learned w countenance, atfd gives them a place 
among the fashionable part of mankind. Addison, Freeholder. 

5. Kindness or ill-will,* a- jt appears upon tlie face. 

Yet the stout fairy, ’momrst the innldesl crowd, 

Tiionglit all their glory vain in knightly view, . 

And that great princess too, exceeding proud, * 

Thai to -trange knight no better o-tunienanre allow’d. 

j Spenser, F. Q. 

6. l’alronagc; appearance of favour; appearance on 
any side; support. 

The 1 Introli of C'mi-t, which held that profession vvhi. h lmd 
not the publiek allowance mid counter/one, of authority, could 
not" u-c the exercise of I'hristiun religion but ill private. 

Ifnokrr. 

Mis majesty maintained an army here, to give strength and 
couiucm .1 c to the civil magistrate • Jtavirs an irc/and.' 

Now then, we’ll use 

Hi- (oiintci-a o c for the liattli** which being done, * 

Let her who would lie riij of him, devise 

His -pcedv taking off. S/iakspearc. K.T.car. 

This i- the magistrate's peculiar province, to giv c , ountcnaucc 
to piety and viitue, and to rebuke vice and profaneuoss. 

At t/chury. 

y. Superficial appearance ; show; resemblance. 

The election being done, he made countenance of great dit* 
content thereat. Atctonn, Si hootmaster. 

Oh, you blessed ministers above ! 

Keep me in patience, and vvitii ripen’d time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In iountcnaucc. Shnkspcarc, Mens, for Mens. 

* Bianca’s love • 

Made me vxehmige my stale with Tranio, 

While he did bear my countenance ia the town. Shakspcare. 


To CoVntenance. v. a. [from (he noun.] 

1. T<> support; to patronise; «tii vindiEnte. 

X1,idler shall thou < ountenanee a pool' man in his cause. 

find, xxiii. y. 

This conceit, though rounUnunird by learned men, is not 
made out either hy experience or reason. Brown. 

This national fault of being so very talkative, looks natural 
ami graceful its one that lias grey hairs to countenance it. 

• Addison. 

2. To make a shew of. • * . 

Each to these huliei’love did canutinance, 

A ml ty Ins mistress each himself Wrote to advance. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

3. To act suitably to any thing; to keep up any 
appearance. * 

Malcolm ! Bauqtto ! 

As from y onr graves rise up, and walk like sppghts, 

To countcnri'ico thi, luirronr. Shakspcare, Mas-beth. 

4. To encourage: to o appear in defence. 

s a 
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At the first descent on shore he was not immured with a 
wooilcn vessel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 
Ini, it. ( , Walton. 

(Vi NTKNANCEH.'j" n. s. [from countenance.'] One 
that countenances or supports another. 

Are yon her Grace’s cauntenaveer, f.iuly ? r , 

Beautn. and Ft. JIonest< M:m’s Fortune. 
“He is a great fountainneer of learned men. 

Blown, Travels, (^685,) [>. 141. 

Co'uNTEit.'f' n. ,c. [from count,'] 

1. A false piece of money used as a means of 
.reckoning- 

will you with counters sunt 
The vast proportion of his infinite i J ■ 

• Sbaksju arc, Tr. and Cressitla. 

Though the- v 1 half-pence are to Ik; received as money in the 
Exchequer. tel 1.1 mule the; are no heller than counters. 

„ , So ill, Consuls oil Wood's Coin. 

2. Money in contempt. 

When Mnrcu:. Brums grows so covetous, 

To lock such rc.- e.il counters tf.oin his friends, 

.Be rctidv, go.li! vjitli all your thunder-holts. 

Dash him to pieces. Sliakspcare, Jut. Cit s. 

3 The table on which goods arc viewed and money 
told in a shop. f 

A fine gamiy mirx, that robs our counters every nighty anil 

..then go- out, and-pends it upon our cuckold-makers. 

Drudcii. 

In hali-wliipt muslin, needles useless lie; 

And shuttle-cocks u-ero-s the counter fit. (day's Trivia. 

Sometimes you would see hint behind his counter selling 
broad-cloth, sometimes measuring linen. Arbut/niot. 

Whether thy lountir shine with sums untold, 

And thy widr-graipin;' hand grows black with gold. Sui/t. 

4. A box for cash. Coles. 

5. A reckoner. [ rompteur , Fr.] Sfnnwod. 

6 . Encounter; trial of skill. 

And lie, the 111.11. whom nature telle had made 
To mock hei'sell'c, and truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter under immick shade. 

At miser. Tears of the -I Tuses. 

7. An auditor. Chaucer uses this word, in the Frol, 
to his Canterbury Tales, saying of the Frnnkiin, 

“ A sheriff had he been, and tt count our.” Urry’s 

''edition of Chaucer reads coroner .- and Mr. Warton 
ltus both adopted and illustrated that obtruded 
word. Nor has the genuine word, counter , satisfied 
Mr. Tyrwhilt, who confesses he knows not what 
to make of it; while he introduces, from Robert 
of Gloucester, what seeing to illustrate the true 
expression, which exists in our old lexicography ; 
namely, as an auditor, in that of Iluloct. 

And Adam of Ardcrnc was his chief countour. 

Robert of Clone. 

8 . Counter of a hofse, is that part of a horse’s 1 

forehand that lies between the shoulder and under 
the neck. Farrier’s Hid. 

Co'untek. # n. s. A name of some prisons in 
London. 

Thou iniglit’st a; well say, I luve to walk bv the Counter- 
gate; which is as hateful to me as the reek 6f a lime-kiln, 

Shakspeare, Merry IV. if Windsor. 

Co'unter. adv. [ contre , Fr. contra , Lat.] 

1. Contrary to; in opposition to: it is commonly 
used with the verb run, perhaps by a metaphor 
from the old tournaments. 

Shall we erect two wills in God’s, and make the will of his 
purpose and intention run counter to the wilt of his approba¬ 
tion. South. 

The prolit'of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdc in, 
arc so far from being always parallels, that frequently they run , 
counter oue to the other. Child on Trade. • 
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He thinks it brave, at his first setting out, to signalize him* 
self ki running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke . 

2 . The wrong way; contrarily to the r^jlit course. 

How chearfully on the false trad they cry, ^ 

1 Oh, this is counter, you false Danish dogs 

, Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man whom [ cannot deny, may oblige me to use persua¬ 
sions to anotli"r, which, at the same tinib I am speaking, I 
may wish may-not prevail on him : in this ease, it is plain, the 
will and thcTtcsire run ccunter. Locke. 

d- The face in opposition to the hack. Not in use. 

They hit one another with darts, as the other do with their 
hands, which they never throw counter, but at the hack of the 
% er - Sandys, Journey. 

5. This word is often found in composition, and may 
be placed before either nouns or verbs used in a 
sense of opposition. 

. That de-ign was no sooner known, but others of an oppo¬ 
site party were appointed to set a emm/er-petition on foot. 

Clarendon. 

io COUNTERA'CT. 1' r. a. [cauvhr anil act. 
Formerly n ri^en also contra-ad.] To hinder any 
thing from its effect by contrary ng. ncv. 

In tin-. iM.e -u- can find no principle within him strong 
enough to counteract that principle, ai\d to relieve him. Smith. 

These have no antagonist griiulu’s, nor contra-acting mil- 
stones. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p, 83. 

Counter,C triON.* v. s. [from the verb.] Oppo¬ 
sition. 

The beauties of writing have been observed to be often such 
as cannot, in the present state of knowledge, lie evinced l,y evi¬ 
dence or drawn out into demonstrations: they are therefore 
wholly subject to the imagination, and do not force their edi cts 
upon a mind preoccupied by unfavourable si ntinients, imr 
overcome the counter-net wu ef a false principle or of stubborn 
partiality . Johnson, Jtaii.b/ei, yj. 

CouNTERATyt a'ction. a. s. [from COtlllll r and 

attraction .] Opposite attraction. 

.Attractions of either kind are le-s . nerspirnnm, and less 
perceptible, through a variety of coiirun-iittraciirn-. that dimi¬ 
nish their effect. Shots/wu. 

J b COUNTERBA'LAN CE. t>. a. [courier and 
balance.'] i o weigh against; to act against with 
an opposite weight. 

There was so much air drawn out of the vessel, that the 
remaining air was not aide to etmnterhalanci the mercurial 
cylinder. Smile. 

I 7 cw of Adam’s children are not horn with some biass, w liieh 
it is the business of education either to take off, or counter¬ 
balance. ■ Locke. 

Counterisa'cancf.. ?>. s. [from the verb.] Opposite 

weight; equivalent power. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people set. 

Each other’s poise and counterbalance are. 

Dry den. An. A Fit ah. 
, Money is the counterbalance to all other tilings ptirchaseable 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the opposite scale of commerce. 

Locke. 

Counterbo'nd.* m. -v. [from counter and bond.] A 

counter-surety, or counter-bond, to a surety. 

Sherwood. 

To CO'UNTERBUFF. i>. a. [from counter and htff .'] 
To impell hr a direction opposite to the former 
impuUe; to strike back. 

The giddy ship, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the dilf’rent blows; then shoots amain, 

’Till cwmterbuff’d she stops, and sleeps again. Dryden. 
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Co'unterbvff. w. 5. [counter uiul Indf. ] A blow 
in a contrary direction; a stroke that produces a 
recoil. I 

lie at the lecoml gave him such n counterbuff .; t^at, because 
Plialtpitus was i»t to be driven from the saddle, the saddle 
with broken girths was driven from tjie 4 iorsc. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lend on, and* show. 

What house jou come of, by the blow. • 

You give sir Qisktin, and the cuff 

You 'scope o' lb,’ sandbags counterbuff. ^ B. Jonstm. 

COUNTERCA ST. I? n. s. •[from emitter, a false 
}>iece of money; and cast, to devise.] A trick; 
delusive contrivance. 

He gnn devize this counter-cast of slight. 

To give fairo colour to that ladies cause insight. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. iii. 16. 

Co'unteiicastkr. n. s. [front counter, for a false 
piece of money, anti easier.] A word oY contemjtt 
for an arithmetician ; a book-keeper; a caster of. 
accounts; a reckoner. , • 

I, of whom hi; eyes had seen the proof 
At Rhodes, at lb pros, must hclutleoil and calm’d 
By debtor anti i minor, tliis countereaster. 

* Shakspeare, Othello* 

CO'UNTERCIIANGE. n.s. [Er. 'coni rechange.] 

Exchange; reciprocation. 

She, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
(In him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
JEac.hwjbject with a joy. The < ounterchange • * 

I. suv’raUy in all. Shakspeare, Cymbclinc. 

To Co'uNTEncHANtiE.'f' 7’. a. [Er. contrcchangcr.] To 
give arid receive; to exchange. 

Then shall aggrandiz’d love conicss 
That souls can mingle substances. 

That hearts can eas’ly counter-changed be. 

.T. Halt, Poems, (164ft,) p. i8. 

COTINTERCHARM-t »■ s- [counter and charm.] 
That by which a charm is dissolved; that which* 
bas tire power of destroying the effects of a 
charm. • * 

Now what your sense of the other world would be if you 
bad setSi it, that will your belief of it bv, when ’tis founded 
upon clear and satisfactory evidence; ’twill be an infallible 
counter-charm against the most bewitching temptations. 

Scott, Chnthuu Life, ii. V. 

But should I tell him that it was poison, that was of this so 
rare a taste, colour, and smell, this would lie a full allay to 
his desire,and a sufficient counter-charm to all its other alluring 
qualities, South, Scnn. vili. 106. 

Now touch’d by counter-charms they change again, 

And stand giajcstick, and recall’d to men. Pope. Odyssey. 

To Co'uNTEJicHAHM.'f' ci. [from counter and charm.] 
To destroy the effect of an oncliantmdht. . 

For what to us is balm, to them are wounds, 

Whom grief strikes, fear distracts, ami shame confounds. 

To find at once the mngick counter-ctwnn'd. 

Their arts discover’d, and their strength disarm’d. 

Ld. Falkland, Verses pref. to Sandys's Job, 1T14R. 

Nor can her beams a beat convey 

That may my frozen bosomc warm. 

Unless her smites have power, as they 

That a cross charm can countercharm. 

Lovelace, Luc. P p. 18. 

Seducing Hope, farewell. 

No more deceive me ! 

I now can countercharm thy spell. Cotton's, Ode to Hope. 

Like a spell it was to keep us invulnerable, and |o counted 
charm all our crimes, that they should only be active to please, 
not hurt us. Decay of Piety. 

To COUNTERCHECK.'!' r. a. [ counter and check.] , 
To oppose; to stop with sudden opposition. » 
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Untill some other real me, that on the frontiers lies, 

Be hazarded againibv other enemies, 

Hoe then lytwist nieiuscAos to composition fall, 

To countercheck that sword, else like to‘compter all. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 

Who shall countercheck 

^llio wanUyi^jride ol^greatiiess. ‘flabing/an's Castnra, P. ii. 

Coi’NTKitcitr/cK.'J' n.s. [from the verb.] Stop; 
rebuke., • 

It again I said his heard was not well rut, he would say I 
lye: this is called the countercheck quarrelsome. Shakspdnre. 

Counter vjisrt'NrTf on’.# u. s. [ from counter and 
distinction.] Contradistinction, which sec! * 

dilution to philosophical or 
vl/<)/•<?, Couji'ct. Ctihb, p„ f CJ ^ , 
•om counter and dr axe.] 
With painters, to copy b design or painting by 
means of a line linen Moth, an ^fletT paper, or 
other transparent matter, whereon the # stroke* 
‘appearing through are traced with a pencil. 

, Chambers. 

Countekf/vtoenue. n. .1. \c-jnntcr and evidence.] 
Testimony .by whicl^tho <1- position of some former 
witness is o|i])osed. • 

Sense itself detects its more palpable deceits by a rnimler 
evidence, ;md the more ordinary iinpostm cs seldom outlive the 
fir t cxpi riim nls. O'lanvil/e, Scepsis. 

We base little rettson to question his testimony in this 
mint, seeing 11 i.-, Isftt tod by others of good credit, and all 
iccause there is no coiintcrcriilcncr, nor any witness that appears 
against it. Hururl, Theory of the Earth. 

Counterfa'isance.# See Coonterfesanee. 


I call it nuA'ai, in connterdi. 
physical. 

'Jo CountekdhaV. v. a. [ft 


To CtyUNTEREEIT. v. a. [ emit re fa ire, French.] 

1. To copy with tin intent to pass the copy for tin 
original; to forge. 

What art thou, » * 

That counter/! its the person of a king? Shirk speare, Thu. IV. 

It came into this jirit st's lifftcy It) cam,- this lad to counter¬ 
feit and personate the segoiul son of Kthvanl IV. supposed to 
he murdered. Bacon, Jten. VII. 

Then - Ivor hern some that could eotinte/il the distance of 
voices, which is a M t omlnry object of hearing, in such sort. 
Os when they stand fast by you, you would think the speech 
mine from aOir oil’in a fearful manner. Bacon t Xut. ifist. 

• Say. lovely dream, where could’,t thou find 

Shadow’» to ninnferfil that lace V Walter. 

It h.ippem, that not one single line or thought is nv-.tauicil 
in this imposture, although it appear? that they who conntii- 
feited me hail heard of the true one. Su"fl. 

2 . To imitate; to copy ; to resemble. 

Ami, Mi, you mortal engines, whose rude throat* 

T!i’ immortal Jove’s (h ead clamours rnitn/rj'. ii , 

Farewell Shni\pr utr, Othello 

O Lvve ! in evil hour thou ilid’st g : ,e e.tr 
To that false worm, jiil’isl.omsoevi r taught 
To ei.nnle/.il man’s voice. • • Hilton , P. L. 

To •oi.otc ij'i it. is 10 put 01; tin- likemss and .ippuinuuc of 
stnne real u\eell' , my : Bristol .tunes would m-t pteteml to he 
diamonds, if there never had 'veil diamond.-. Ti/fatsnn. 

To CVentfi; ir.tr. ^ v. u. To feign. 

How ill agr- c. it with ;,o ir gravity, 

To counterjnt thus grossly v'th your slave. 

Shal^peai <•, Cpiy. of F,rr. 

(o enterffit. adf. jTronf the verb.] • 

1. TJmt which is made ii\ imitation of another, 
with* intent to pass for the original; forged; 
fict itiou.s. 

• I tcafti 

Now of my own experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Aear in their superscription; in prosperous dafs 
They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their head. 

. a Mitten, Sf. . 4 . 
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General observations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great store in a little? room ; 
but tiny are therefore to be made wi&'i the greater care and 
eaution, lest, if we take counterfeit for true, our shame be the 
greater, when our stock comes to u severe scrutiny. Lcete. 

2. Deceitful; hypocritical. 

, True friends appear less mov’d than*coMfl<e»Jfci/. Bosrommon. 
Counterfeit.'J* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. One who personates another: an imposter. 

Notv wheu these counterfeits were thus uncased 

Out of the forcsidc of their •forgeric. 
r And is the'sight of all men clcanc disgraced, 

All gau to jest and gibe full nierrilie 
At the remembrance of their Knaverio. ' 

’ Spenser, l\ (). v. iii. ..9. 

I am no ennuteifeil: to die is to be a eouitteijiil; for he is 
but tile eomderft it of a inmf, who hath not the life of a man. 

'■ v. * , Shuts pcare. 

This pried, being utterly unacquainted with the trite person, 
artor.kng to whose pattern he should shape his conntnfeit, \et 
couid think it possible for hiiy to instruct his plater, either in 
gesture or faslnoitji, or in fit answers to questionto come near 
tlie resemhlance. Huron. 

But trust me, child, J’m much inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Juprter. ■ Addison, Orid. 

2 . Something made in imitation of another, intcuded 

, to pass for that which it resembles; a forgery. 

My father was I know not where, 

When I was stampt. • Swine coiner, wrth his tools, 

Made me a counterfeit; yet my mutlnr seem’d 

ThcDian of that time. Shakspearc, Cymh. 

There would he no counterfeit) but for the sake of something 
real; though pretenders seem to lie what they really are not, 
yet they pretend to be something that really is. Ti/tohuu. 

3. Formerly, it had not the bad sense, which is given 
in the preceding definition; it meant merely a re¬ 
semblance, a likeness a picture, or, as we now say, 
a copy. 

• What find I here# 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? What dunigod 
Hath come so near creation? Mole these eyes? 

Shuh,pence, .1 Tcrrh. if Venire. 

C'oVn'I F.RFF.iTF.it.'j~ it. s. [from counterfeit.} 

w A forger; one who contrives copies to pass for 
originals. 

Ilcnrv the ‘second altered the coin, which was corrupted by 
counterfeiter.-,, to the great good of the commonwealth. 

Camden. 


:. An impostor; “ a eountefi/er of devotion and 
religion.” Shernood. 

~ t ^ 6 

Co'r nte itt’F iti.y. adv. [from counterfeit.} Falsely; 
fictitiously : with forgery. , 

Since the wisdom of their choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, 1 will practise the insinuating nod, and be olf> 
to them most daunt crjcith;. Shakspearc, < 'oriel. 


Counter fe'rment. w. .s’, [counter mu\ ferment.'] Fer¬ 
ment opposed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterferment* must a medly 
of intemperance produce in the body ! When I lx hold a 
fashionable table, I fancy I see innumerable distempers lurking 
in ambuscade among the dishes. Addison, Sped. 

Coi' nterfe'santk.'{' n. s, [ cuntrefaisance , French. 
More usually written countetfaisauce by our old 
writers.] The act of counterfeiting; forgery. - Not 
now in use. 

And his man Reynold, jvitli fine eounlerfesancc, 

Supports his credit and his countenance."NpeHstr, JIM. Tale. 

Such ih the face of falsehood, such the sight 
Of find Ducssa, when her borrow'd light 

Is laid away, and comterfemnee known. Spenser, FfU. 

,/fhc outward expression and comitcrfnisance of all these is 
1 he form of godliness. Bp. Halt, Scnu. 'JVte Hypocrite, 
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(.Venter fort. n. s. [from counter and fort.'] 

■ Vountcrfarts , buttresses, or spurs, are pillars serv-, 
ing to support walls or, terrasscs, subject to bulge. 

. . Chambers. 

W’nteroaV.e. \t. s . tfrom counter and in 

carpentry, a nietlutd used to measure the joints by 
transferring the breadth of a mortise to the place 
where the tenon is to be, in order*to make them lit 
each otlie^y r Chambers. 

Count erguard* n. f, [from counter and gamy/.] A 
small rampart with parapet and ditch, to edver 
some part of the hotly of the place. Milttan/ Diet. 

To Countkri'ni't.uence.# *V. a. [from counter and 
influence.] To hinder any tiling from its course 
by contrary influence. 

This malignant temper—is countcrinflncnced hy those more 
meek and auspicious ones. Scott, Chr. Life, i. iii. 

Their wickedness naturally tends to efleminate them; and 
will certainly do it, if it he not strongly countt r-infiucticid by 
the vigour of their bofiilv temper. ■ 

Srott^Srrir. before the A Hitter-, -(’em paint. 

Co i; n te rt'i. rn u a't ion.# u.s. [from conn ter autl libra- 
tiou. ] In astfontimy. See f.n: ration. 

It fa clock’i'.diall shew—all the coiuprchcnsihlc motions of 
the heavens, and countertibration of the earth, according to 
Copernicus. d/. of Worcester, Cent, of Invent, *3. 

Counterei'giit. n, s. [from counter anti light.], A 
window or light opposite to tmy thing, which makes 
it appear to a disadvantage. Chambers. 

To COUNTERM A'ND. v. a.‘[cvutremaudi r, Fr.] 

1. To order the contrary to what, was ordered or in¬ 
tended before; to contradict, annul, or repeal a 
command. 

In stales notoriously irreligious, a secret and irresistible 
power countermands their deepest projects, and smiles their ‘ 
policies with frustration and a curse. South. 

A. To oppose; to contradict the orders of another. 

For us to a‘lter any thing, is to lift up ourselves against Cod, 
and, as it were, to countermand him. lfookcr. 

3. To prohibit. 

Avicon countermands letting blood in eholcrick bodies, be¬ 
cause he esteems the blood a bridle of the gall. ■ Harvey. 

CVuntf.r wand. it. s. [contrcmand, Fr.] Repeal of a 
former order. 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 

But must he die to-morrow? Shaksptare, Meat.for Mcas. 

To CO' U NTE KM A 11 C H. v. V. [counter anti march.'] 
To march backward; to march in indirect ways. 

Co'entermarcu. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Retrocession; march backward; march in a dif¬ 
ferent direction from the former. 

‘How are such an infinite number of things placed with such 
order in the memory, notwithstanding the tumults, inarches, 
and countermarches of the animal spirits? Cottier on Thought. 

2. Change of measures; alteration of conduct. 

, They make him do and undo, go forvvnrd and backwards by 
such countermarches and retractions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wisdom. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

C'OTJNTERMARK. u. s. [from counter and mark.'} 

1. A second or third mark put on a bale of goods be¬ 
longing to several merchants, that it may not be 
opened but in the presence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldsmith’s company, to shew 

■ the mpt«l is standard, added to that of the arti¬ 
ficer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horses, 

that have out-grown their natural mark, to disguise 
their age. , ,, 
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4. A mark added todn modal a long tjpie nftjr it is 
struck, I))! tVliich the curious know tlie several 
cliangcs ii| value which it has undergone. 

*, • , •Chambers. 

To CoiinteumVtik. i’. a. [counter «nd marie.'] " 
A horse is said to he touiilninarknl when his 
corucr-teetli^rc artificially made, lirfllow, a false 
mark bcingMuade in the hollow plucg, in imitation 
of the eye of a bean, to conceal the nqrse’s age. 

• * Farrier's Diet. 

COUNTERMEN F.. n.s. [counter and mine.'] 

1. A well or hole sunk jnto the ground, from which 
a gallery or branch runs out under ground, to 
seek out the enemy’s mine, and disappoint it. 

Military Diet. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the months; but the citizens made a countermine, and 
thereinto (hey poured Mich a plenty of water, that the wet, 
poude r eould not be tired. , ■ Hayward. 

2. Means of opposition; means of counteraction. 

He thinking himself eoutemtied, knowing no emmtermne 
against contempt hut terror, bcg.ui to let nothing pass, which 
might hear the colour of a fault, withoutfsliarp punishment , 

* 1 Sidney. 

3. A stratagem bv which any contrivance is defeated. 

The matter being brought to a trial of skill, the countermine 
was only an act of self-preservation. IS Estrange. 

To C«UN iT.ftMi , Nii.'|~ v. a. [from the nojni.] , 

T. To delve a passage into an enemy’s mine, by which 
the powder may evaporate without mischief. 

2. T# counterwork; to deteat by secret measures. 

I low intricate a work have they, who are gone to consult 
which of these sicknesses is mine; and then which of these 
fevers; and then what it would do; and then how it may be 
countermined. Donne , Derot. (1624,) p. 20.5. 

Thus infallibly it must be, if God do not miraculously coun¬ 
termine us, and do more for us than we can do against our¬ 
selves. s Decay of Piety. 

OoLNTKit.vii/noN. u. s. [counter and motion."] Con¬ 
trary motion; opposition of motion. • 

That resistance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is 
plain by this, that am body which is pressed, must needs press 
again on I he body that presses it. * Dighy on the Sou/. 

If am of the returning spirits should happen to fall foul upon 
others which are outward lanind, these countermotion* would 
overtc! them, or occasion a later arrival. Cottier. 

C'oiiNTiiitMo'vKMENT.# it. s. [from counter and move¬ 
ment.] A manner of moving in opposition to an¬ 
other movement; chiefly, perhaps, a military term. 
CO'UNTEltMLIUE.-f” n. s. I rontirinitr, French.] 
A wall built up behind another wall, to supply its 
place. • 

The great shot flying through the breach, did heat down 
houses; hut the eountermure, new built against the breach, 
standing upon n lower ground, it seldom touched. Knottes. 

Ctrsar, to besiege the eouquered, made a countermine of 
dead carcasses. May’s Lucan, H.i. i^otes. 

To Co'UNTEitMuttB.# v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fortify, as with a eountermure. 

They arc plac’d in those imperial heights, 

Where, counter mur'd with walls of diamond, 

I find the place impregnable. Kyd, Spanish Tragedy. 

Cou nte it na'toral. at/j. [com ter and natural.] Con¬ 
trary to nature. 

A consumption is a counternatural hectifk extenuation of tl*e 
p 0( )y, Harvey on Consumptions. 

Co'iJNTpiiNoisE. n. s. [counter and noisef] A sound 
by which any noise is overpowered. 

Thev endeavotired, either by a constant succession of sen- J 
Mial delights, to charm and lull asleep, or else, by a counternoiie " 
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of reveilings and riotous excesses, to drown the softer whispers 
“■ tacir eonscienetJ , Cnlamy, Serin. 

CouNTi.RcfpENi.'/c,. n. s. [counter and opening.] An 
aperture nr vent on the contrary side. 

A lent, plnncin* up the orifice, would make tlie matter 
recur m tl>e*^tirt disposed to reeeivi it, and mark tlte place for 
11 n " n,t ' ! "l" Sharp, Surgery. 

( o fMi'iy'Ati:. n.s. [counter and pace.] Contrary 
measure, attempts in opposition to any scheme. 

■ V \, !’ t ' l< ,* r "" kl ‘ rimers are made to these resolutions, 

it will then be time mom'll lot* our innltrontc nts. Swift. 

(. O ONTEit I’AM.'j' n.s. [ contrepoint , Fr.*] * * 

1. A coverlet Kir a bed, or any thing else woven ill 
squares. It is sometimes written, according to 
etymology, counterpoint, which see. 

2 . One part of a pair of iletgls; “ the jfiti/^epayiic of a 
deed or writing,” Iluloet; “the counterpane of a 

• schedule,” Cotgravr. [Fr. eontrrpan, ox* contre- 
pant,] Not now in ust*; counterpart being its suc¬ 
cessor. • 

Head, scribe ; give me the counterpane. 

• • B. ,/onsiitl. Bur!hoi. Fair. 

Counterpart. n. s. [coin.ter and part.] The cor¬ 
respondent part; the part which answers to ap- 
other, as the two papers of a contract; the part 
which (its a not hot - , as the key of a cipher. 

In some things tllv laws of Normandy agreed with the laws 
ol England; so that they seem to he, as it were, copies or 
eouittci part •. one ot another. Huh , l.eiwof Eng/ernet. 

An old fellow with a young wench, luuv pass for a counter¬ 
part of thi, lahle. ' IS Estrange. 

Oh counterpart 

Ol our soft sex; well are von made our lords: 

So bold, so great, so god-like me von form’d. 

How ian you love so -illy things aswoiwn? iiryden.’ 

11c is to consider the 1110111:111 of Ins author, and his words, 
and to find out the eonuterpefH to each in another language? 

• Drydcn. 

In tin’ di-rovcry the two dillerciU plots look like eonnltiparls 
and copies of one another. Addison, Sped. 

(Ol'XTElll'lTn’ION.# n.s. [from counter ami 
petition .] See Lord Clarendon in Counter. • 

* To Cot vrFRi’ETi'TioNVX 5 v. n. [from the noun.] To 
petition against another petition. 

the gentlemen and others of Voikshire, who had counter- 
petitioned, and declared their abhorrence of the tumultuous 
petition for a meeting of parliament, were voted betrayers of 
tli* liberties ol the people, tv c. Brnshy’s Alan. p.leg. 

Co'rvmii’i.i v. 11. s. [from counter and plea.] In 
lap, a replication: as if a stranger to the action 
begi n, desite (o he admitted to say wlitti he can 
for (lie siifegunh! ?>f his estate: tlu^, which 'lie de¬ 
mandant allcgelh against this request is called a 
*rountn pl< ,1. ( Inter /.' 

To COl N I L I! I’LO'T.j' r. a. [counter and plot.] 
'I’d oppose one machination by another; to obviate 
ttrl by art. • 

Their enemies — being very active to deceive the nations; 
whom thev should counterp/tt , by being 11’ tu'Vive to convert 
tlani to the truth. • More, Ex. of the Serai Ch. p. 

J’rudeutia had counterploth i.^its, and had bespoke on the 
;.ame*evening, the Puppet Show of The Creation of the World. 

Tatter, No. 16. 

CouNn iiprt/i. n.s. [From *tho verb.] An artifice 
opposed to an artifice. 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was confounded 
%v a counterplot ol' the kid’s upon the wolf; and such a coun- 
terjdol as the wolf, with all his sagacity, was not able to smell 
out. • » ■ L'Estrangc. 
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Co t interpuo'tti xc,.* ti.s. [from counterplot.] , The 
act of opposing, ' ^ 

A third rca.;on that God’s displeasure so implacably burns 
against this sin is, because it is evidently a counterplotting of 
C°d. * South, Serm. ix. aoo. 

COT JNTER POINT.* n. s. [llal. oontrappnnto.] 
This word was formerly a monkish term for that 
kind of musick, in which notes of equal duration, 
hut of different harmony, are set in opposition to 
each other; the art of composing harmony. See 
CoNTf. APtf NT1 ST. 

Neither shall the sivete organs-be played upon; nol jet 

the fresh descant, prychsongr. counterpoint, &c. 

Jift/e on the Heart, (xyjo.) B. b. 8. 
What old Calvin meant mb e sung in unison, tticy chose 
should be performed in counterpoint, or in fony parts. 

* Mason on Church Mnsiek, p. joS. 

Co'cntl it point.'J' n. s. A coverlet woven in squares, 
commonly spoken counterpain. See Co uni eupa n k. 
Counterpoints vyere anciently composed of patch- 
work, says Mr. Ntcevens, referring analogically to 
counterpoint in musick; andyvere so contrived, that 
every pane or partition of them was contrasted yith 
one ot_ a different colour, though of the same di~ 
'meusions. 

In ivory coders I hare stuff'd my erv.wus; 

In cypress chests my arras, rounterpoinlf. 

Costly apparel, tents, and canopies. 

Shakspea re, Tam. <f the Shrew. 

Co'untf.rpoint.# it. s. [from counter and point."] An 
opposite point or course. 

Affecting in then reives, and their followers, a certain 
angelical purity, (they] fell oil.link into the very coni.frrpoiiit 
, of justifying bestiality. Sir Sainlys, State of Religion. 

To Ctf'UNTEUToiSE. V.U. [i counter and poise.] | 

1. 'To counterbalance; to die cqui-pomlcrunt to; to 
act against with equal weight 

Our spoil vve have brought home. 

Do more than ™, nler/nnse a full third part 

The charges of the ;u lion. Shahprarr, Cot lot. 

. The force and tile distance of weights, count er/ioiCwg one 
another, ought to be re< iprocal. Might/ on the Sou/. 

2. To produce a contrary action by an equal weight. 

Tile heaviness of bodies must be counterpoised by a plumiin t, 

fastened about the pulley to the axis. U'l/htir:. 

3. To act with equal power against any person or 
cause. 

So inaliy freeholders of English will Iv able to liekrd and to 
counterpoise the rest. Spenser on behind. 

Co'untmipojhk. n. s. [from counter and poise.] ‘ 

. Equipomleriince; equivalency of weight; equal , 
force in the (Jppositc teale of the balance. 

Take her by the hand, 

And tell her she is thine ; to whom I promise 
A counterpoise, if not in thy estate, 

A balance more replete. Shakspcarc, Alt's wet/. 

Fastening that to our exact balance, we put a metalline coun¬ 
terpoise into the opposite scale. Boyle, Spring of the Air. 

2. The state 'of .being placed in the opposite scale of 

the balance. 1 „ 

The Eternal—hung fortluhis golden scales,— 

Wherein all things created Krst he weigh’d, • ' 

The pendulous round earth with balanc’d air 
In counterpoise. Milton, P. L. 

3. Equipollence; equivalence of power. 

Tim second nobles are a counterpoise to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Baron. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with tne 
magistrates and other civil officers, a sort of counterpoise to the 
power of the people. r ' ’ Swift. 
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CouNTERPo'igON. it. s. {counter* and poison.] Anti¬ 
dote ; medicine by which the effects of poison are . 
obviated. , ji 

Countsrpoisons must be adapted, to the ea. i .c; for example, 

1 in poison from sublimate corrosive, and arfeuick. Anbttth.nl. 

Countf.hpu a'ctice.* 'ii.- s. [from counter and practice. J 
Practice in. opposition. 

Against the stioke of Providence, all («.«»/< r-pracilrct are 
vain. / Proceedings against Carnet, (iSofo) C c. c. 1. b. 

CountkrprA'ssuhe. n, s. [counter and pressure.] Op- 
jiosite force; power acting in contrary directions. 

Docs it not all nicchanick heads confound. 

That troops of atoms from all pyrts around. 

Of equal number, and of equal force, 

Should to this single point direct their course; 

'That so the eaunterpressure ev’ry way, } 

Of equal vigour, might tin ir motions stay, p 

And, by a fteady poise, the whole in quiet lay? 5 Jlhekmore 

.CoiJNTHitmio jfut. n. s. [counter and project.] Cor- 
rospondent part of a scheme. 

A clear reason why they never sent any forces to Spain, an ! 
why the obligation not to untcr into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a preliini- 
, nary, vva,. struck ofct of the couiitcrprojcct by the Dutch. 

h Swift 

To Countehpro’ve. v. a. [from nnailer and puree.] 
To take off a design in black Fend, or red chalk, 
by passing it through the roliing-press will: anolhei 
piece of paper, both being moistened with a sponge. 

CJtuntb.) s. 

t 

CoUNTER-REVOJ.UTION.* W. S. [counter tllltl rculii- 
tion.] A revolution succeeding another , 1 and 
opposite to il; as from monarchy to republicanism, 
and then from republicanism to monarchy. 

To COUNTEHIKVE. v. a. ' conliter and toll. This 
is now generally written as it is spoken, control.] 

- To preserve the power of detecting frauds by 
another account. 

Co 1 form: tu/laient. 11. s. [from cowitcrrol.] A counter 
account; controlinent. 

This maimer of .exercising of this office, hath many testi¬ 
monies, interchangeable warrants, and connlerrolmentt, where¬ 
of each, running through the hands, and resting in the power 
of many several persons, is sufficient to argue and convince 
all manner of falsehood. Bacon. 

Co'ijnterscarf.* n. s. See Counterscarp. 
Co'unterscarp.'J' n. s. [ from counter and scarp.] 
Sometimes written, by our old authors, and in our 
old lexicography, count crscatff'. ’That side of the 
ditch which is next the camp, or properly the talus 
that supports the earth of the covert-way; although 
by this term is often understood the whole covert¬ 
way, with its parapet and glacis; and so it is to be 
understood when it is said the enemy lodged thorn- 
solves on the counterscarp. • Harris. 

The city is compassed with a thick stone wall, Hanker’d and 
moated about; having withal a counterscarp, and 300 pieces of 
brass cannon mounted upon the bulwarks. 

Sir T. Herbert, Tram. p. 40. 

A regular fortification with half moons and counterscarps. 

M. of Worcester, Cent, of Invent. $ *g. 
Guarding approaches,marching up into counterscarps, ranging 
forces in battle. 

< Bp. Parker, Repr of the Rehearsal Tramp, p. .303. 

Counterscu'ffie.# n. s. [from counter and sniffle .] 
Conflict;‘contest; mutual opposition. 

They meet with several wicked and ubominablo suggestions, 

1 and a terrible countcrscvffle between them and their lusts. 

* Uewyt's Serm. (1638,) p.' 97 - 
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To C'o'oNTEiisEAL.% 7 ). it. [from counter and seal."] I 
, To seal together with others. ’ 

I Yon shall hear » 

A better wimiss hack than words, which we, . 

On lilje condition,, will have counter!.. n/'d. • 

Shnkspcarc, Curinlanu*. 

To CotrxTEitsEcu'nt.^ v. a. [from counter and secure.’] 
To render more secure by corre*po,ndmg means. 

What have tllf^rogicides'proinised \ on in rotum, in case you 
should shew wfi.it they would call dis|M)sitioi\tto conciliation 
and equity, whilst you arc giving that pledge from the throne, 
iyid engaging parliament to cintnlersecure it r* 

Burke wi a Ui'niridr Peace. 

Co'i :n t t:rt se vsn.# n. s. % [from counter and sense.] 
Opposite meaning. 

There are some words now in French, which are turned to 
a counterscnse. Howell, Lcft.hr 19. 

To CO'UNTEUSlGN.'j* v. a. [from counter and 
sign.] To sign an order or patent of a stiperiuur, 
in quality of secretary, to render it more autbentick. • 
Thus charters are signed by lire Ring, and counter¬ 
signed by :t secretary of stale, or lord chancellor. 

C 'lumbers. 

lie had brought a letter to hi, loriMiipSrom the king, with, 
one enclosed in it to the lords of the privy rrainril, which lie 
sluwed iik - . 1 read it; it was ctuifc- .1:; net/ Mclford. 

, J.il. din t udon'a Dunn, 1 '188-9. 

Countersign.# u. s. [from the verb.] A military 
expression, denoting the watch-word olj the day* 

Co'i'N'tkumon ai..# 11. s. [from counter and signal.] 
A cot responding signal ; a naval term. 

C’t/t'Njr.rtsXAiu..# 11. s. [from counter and snail.] 
Snarl in defence, or opposition. 

As a cur that goes through a village, if he clap his tail 
between liis legs and run away, every cur will insult over him ; 

• but if lie bristle up himself, and stand to it, give but a enuuler- 
sniirl,, there’s not n dug dares meddle with him : much is in a 
man’s courage and discreet carriage of himself. 

Burton, ilnahiif Mil. p.364. 

Coijnteiista'tute.# 11. s. [from counter and s! a tide.] 
A contradictorv.ordiiiance. * 

Uis own antinomy or ciunitcrsliitide. 

, AJditni, JJoct. and Disc, of Dhyrei. 

CoYntehsway.# 11. s. [from counter and y.cay. j 
Opposite influence, or direction. 

Uy a comtersumy of restraint curbing their wild exorbitance 
almost in the other extreme; a, when we bow things the 
contrary way, to make them conic to thiir natural straightness. 

jMdlnu, Duel, niul Disc, iif Dannie. 

Co'unterstrokf..# ii. s. [from counter and stroke. J 
A stroke returned. 

He met hitu with a euitnterslruke so ,vvift, 

That quite sniit off his urine as he it up did lift. 

S/ll ll.it, /•’. U. \ . N4- 7. 

CouNTEusi/jtF.'ry.'X' v. s. [from counhr and sunlif.) 
A cou 1 iter-bond to a surety. t'Jierfnod. 

Co'entehtaelv.# ti. s. [from counter and tilth/.] 
One of the two tallies, on which any thing, is 
scored. Chambers. 

Countekta'ste.* n. s. [from counter and taste.] 
False taste. 

There is a kind of eonnfrrtasle founded 011 surprise and 
curiosity, which maintains a sort of rivalship with the true. 

Shenslone. 

Counterte'nor. 11. s. [from counter and tenor.] One 
of the mean or middle parts of musick ; so called,* 
as it were, opposite to the tenor. Iletrris. 

I am deaf: this deafness unqualifies me for JU company, 
except a few friends with countertenor voices. Swift. 

Co'untertxde. ». s. [ counter and tide.] Contrary 
tide; fluctuations of the water. 
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Such were our countertides at land, and so 
Presaging of the fajd blow, « 

In \011r prwdtgjousthb and flow. • Diydev. 

C.o'i’ntkrtime. u.s. [counter and time, contrctcnijis, 
French. ] • 

1. The deduce or resistance ot* a horse, that inter¬ 
cepts bis cadence, and the measure of his manage. 

• * Ton icr’s Did. 

2 . Defence; opposition. • . 

Let clieertulne-s on happy fortune wait, 

Ami give not thus the ctntnicrliinc to fate. tlfydevv Aurciffit. 
(.’orNTEKTt/nx. 11. s. [count ev tmtl fuin ., 

Tlie ealastasif, called by the Romans status, the height and 
full growth of tl.c play, vie may call properly tin nnn.lt 1 turn, 
wliii h destroys that expectation, enihroils the action 111 new 
difficulties, and leaves you liir distant from that hope in which 
it found yqu. ■ . Drydiii orjttrlliiiiitirk Poesy. 

To OO'CNTERVAIL. r. a. f contra tntd ruteo, Lot.] 
•To be equivalent to; to have equal force or value; 
to act against with equaf power. 

I11 some men there may he found such qualities as arc able 
to cuunlcrvud those exceptions which might be taken against 
them, and siioii men’s authority is not likely to be shaken oft’. 

, * } looker. 

And therewithal lie fiercely at him fli w. 

Ami with important outrage him assail’d; * 

Who, soon prepar'd to field, liis sword forth drew. 

And him with equal vMour rnnulf rPtnPd. Spenser, l‘\ Q. 

The outward streitfis, which dcsc< ml, must he of si unit'll 
Ibive as to eonn!a rail all that weight whereby the ascending 
side does exceed the. oilier. II dkins's Dtcdidus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at la.I will hardly euiwterend the incoiivciiicnrics that go 
along with it. Entrance. 

Co'untf.rv ail. 11. s. [It0111 the verb.] 

1. Equal '.veil;h|; power or.value Mtllicienl to obviate • 
tiny sfii'Ct or objection. 

2. That which litis equal weight or value with soin.!- 

tiiitig else. , 

• Surely, the present plea .lire <>l‘ u sinful nit, is a poor eounler. 

. e.l for the hitti mess of the u view, which begins win "l the 
aitioo ends, and I..sis lor ever. South, Serin. 

CoVntkiivieu. 11.s. [roiin/i r and 'e/igc.] 

1,. Opposition; a posture in which two persons front 
cadi other. 

Mean while, ere tlui" was siiin’d ami judg’d oil earth 
Willi.11 the gilts of hell sal sin and death, 

In e.if.temcw. Afiflmi, J'. L. 

2 . C’onlrit.st; a position in which two dissimilar things 
illustratt* each other. * 

1 have drawn some lines of Linger’ii character, on purpose 
to plaice it 111 eoitnleinew or contrast with that of the other 
company. Swift. 

* 7 'o CuVn iimvoTE.# it. Llrojn muntir and to/e.] 
To 1 ppose ; to outvote. 

• i’li law in our minds being cianh not. it by the law in our 
lui'iiibci's. Si.ill, ('hr. Life, i. id. 

Yh CoT. .\ rutu t.igh.# v.ii. [counter anti xiciy/t.] To 

weigh against. 

If \Vrights had ten fellow slops of St. .John’s, if would not 
c'i'iiiti r.ct igh with the loss ol tin, uuasioi^ t ’ , 

* die'.n 111, T.eilcr to '{liven. 

To CoVvt r.itw 111 i'T.."#£ t\ a. [from ci.it/tl r and te/icrt.] 
Toanpke lo wheel, or mote backwards and forwards, 
in opposition to oilier movements; :t military 
1 lit rase. . 

The Falcon charges at first view 
With her brigade of talons, through 
Who*e shoots the wary He ron heat 

\fnh a well counter wilt ct'd retreat. Lovelace, J. ur, P. p. j’. 
•CVunterwini).# w. s. [counter and Kind-] Con- 
* trary wind. See Counter-tide. 
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Like as a ship, that through the ocean wyde , 

Directs her course unto one ccrtalne cosJl, 

Is met of many a cbunlcr-wndc and tyile; ‘ 

< Spniter, l'\ Q,. vi. xii. I. 

To Co'uNTKBWoitK.’f' v. a. [counted- and voo rL] To 

counteractto hinder any oilect day, contrary 
operations. , 

Whilst some, covetous « 

Above tile rest, seek to engross me whole. 

And counter-work the, one. unto the Other, 

Contenjl in jufts, as they would seem in love. B.Jiniwn, f’o.r, 

1 Can men triink that God ever designed prayer as an engine 
to counter-work or control nature, to reverse its laws, and 
alter the course of the universe? South, Srnn. vi. .193. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole: 

That counter-works each folly and caprice ; 

That disappoints th’ effect of cv’rv vice. Pope. 

Co'uN'rrss.'J" it. s. \j-omitissa, Lot. coiutcsSc, French, 
ciinttyjo, Sax.] The lady of an earl or count. 

I take it, she thfjt carries ii[«(the train. 

Is that old noble lyuly, the dutchess of Norfolk. 

— It is, and all the rest are rovntc.xi .s. Shakiprarc , Hen. VfTI. 

It is the peculiar happiness nt the coanlcss of Abingdon to 
have been so truly loved liy you, while she was living; and so 
gratefully honoured after she'was dead. Dryidcn. 

QAjNTKVO-iiorsE. n. s. [ count and house.'] The 
room approprittled by traders to their books and 
accounts. ' ’ • 

Men in trade seldom think of lav inis out money upon land, 
’till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their ecnmthut- 
honscs, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'uNTt.Ess. ndj. [from count.'] Innumerable; without 
number; not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and l.niia, kiss t'or kiss. 

Th\.brother Mareys tenders'on thv lips : 

O, were the sum ol these that I should pay 

' Countless and infinite, yet wqsJd I pay them. Shalspcarc. 

But oh, lmr mind, that oreus which includes 
Legions of mischief, countless multitudes 

Of former curses. Jtonne.‘ 

By one countless sum of woes opprest, 
lloary with enres, mid ignorant of rest, 

‘vVe find the vital springs relax’d and worn ; 

Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 

I see, I cry’d, his woes, a countless train; 

I sec his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

Co'uNTiilFiED.'ft adj. [from country. A word of 
recent formation in our language; and ip no 
dictionary, I believe ; but now common.]* Unstick ; 
rude. 

Although Hertfordshire i, situated in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, vet, great pari of it being no general thorough¬ 
fare, nor nimlefre(jueiit(Kl high-road, the inhabitants are likely 
to 1 m: as countrified as pcr-oie- living nt a greater distance, from 
town. (hose's Loral I’rnofib*. 

COTINT 11 V’. n. v. [emitter, Fr. routne/a, low Latin; 
supposed to be contracted from contcrrafa.'] 

t. A tract of land; a region, as distinguished from 
other regions. ' 

They T'fjiiirt’ tiYbo examined concerning the descriptions of 
those countries of which they vvimli^be informed. Sprat. 

Z. The parts of a regions distant from cities or courts; 
rural parts. ' 

, Would 1 a house for liappiile.-s erect 
Nature alone should be the architect; , 

Slu-'il Imild it more convenient than great. 

Am! doubtless in the country chase her seat. Cowley. 

I see them hurry from country to town, and then from the 
town back again into the c ountry. Spcc/htor. 

3. The place which any inau inhabits, or in which hej 
at present resides. * ' • 


Send out ifipre horses, skirre the country round, 

Hang those that talk of fear. Shai.pcarc, Macbeth. 

4. The place of one’s birth; the native foil. 

The king set on foot a reformation in the ornaments and ad- 
1 vantages of our country. ' • 1 Sprat. 

O, save nty eimnA^heav’n, slmll be your last. Pope. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country, in a general voice, 

C'ry’d hate open him ; all their ptayers itnfllove 

Were set on Hereford. Shzkspeare, Hen. IV. 

CWuntry. ndj. 

1. Unstick; rural; villatick. 

Cannot a country wench know, that having received a shil¬ 
ling front one that owes her three, and a shilling also from 
another that owes her three, that the remaining debts in each 
of their hands are equal ? Locke. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr, Trot, should coniine 
himself to fount ry dances. Spectator. 

He comes 110 nearer to a positive, clear idea of a positive in¬ 
finite,, than the eouu'ii / fellow had of the water which was yet 
to pass the chaiiii.'J of tilt l iver where lie stood. Locke. 

Talk hut with country people, or young people, and you 
shall find,that the notions they apply this mime to, are <0 odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational man. 

* ... . Lvil.e 

A country gputlenian, learning Latin in the university, re¬ 
moves thence to hi, mansion-house. Lo.-hc. 

The low liH-cltanicks of .1 country town do sontew hat outdo 
him. Lock r. 

Come, we’ll e’en to our country seat repair, k 

The native lionie of innocence and love. A "arm. 

2. Of an interest opposite to that of courts; as, the 


ccnitt/ty parly. 

3. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She bctcliing the cruel tyrant to scorn, spake in her count u/ 
language. 1 Macv. vii. 27 

4. Kittle; ignorant; untaught. 

We make a country m.ei di.iuh, whom we w.11 not allow to ■ 
sjteak but by the rules ol giamniar. Ureal. 11, lhtfr. xnuy. 

.Coi n’J’KV-dance. ' it. s. A well-known kind of 
dance; usually so wtittcn, and noticed by Dr. 
Johnson under the adjective country, lint some 
suppose count ry-danci" to be n corruption of (lie 
French coatrc and clause, from ihe ciietinistanee of 
the parlies standing opposite to each other. Cot- 
grave takes no notice of such circumstance under 
dame ; but, in the word CouoAcii, lie speaks of 
country-clancr which itn in favour of the Fnglisli 
origin and orthography. In the Shrewsbury Pajicrs, 
“ contrcy dances ” arc part of an entertainment at 
Court, in 1602, vol. iii. p. 148. 

Co'unthyman. it. s. [front country and titan.'} 

1. One bon* in the same country, or tract of ground. 

Lockc. 


Sec, who routes here? 

My ■countryman ; but y et I know him not. 

Shcdspcarc, Macbeth. 

, Homer, great bard, so fate ordain’d, arose; 

Ami hold as were Ins countrymen in fight, 

Snatch’d their lair actions from degrading prose, 

And set their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The British soldiers act with greater vigour under the con¬ 
duct of one whom they do not consider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addison on the \Yut. 

2. A rustick; one that inhabits the rural parls. 

All that have Ini. -mess to tne court, and all countrymen 
1 coining up to the city, leave their wives in the country. 

• ’ Oraunt. 


3. A farmer; a husbandman. 

A countryman took it boar in his corn. VEstrange. 

CO'UNTY.'f' n. s. [counte, old Fr. comle, mod. to- 
mitatus, Latin.] » \ 
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is a tub.] A vessel in which water, is carried on a 
polo betwjpon two. 

Cowi.-sTAFij.'f' n. $. [cowl and staff. More usually 
written colMaf/'. See Colwaff. Cotgrttve call^ it 
a coleslaw or slang,” our dll word for a long 
pole.] The staff on wlrfch* a. vessel is Supported 
‘between two men. • . * 

Mounting lyTfi upon uVoie l-staff, , 

Wliivli (tos>.ii) j i*l)im something liig!i) ^ 

lie apprehended to be Pegasus. . Suckling. 

• The u,ty liy a cowl-staff is safer: the staff must have a 
luiui.ii in tile middle, somewhat wedge-like, and covcreil with 
a soft bolster. II 'i,'email. 

CoVi.F.n.X- a lij. [from rote/.] Wearing a cowl. 

Here the co tid'd zealots with united erics 
Urg'd the crusade. Slieiis/onc, Iliiin'il Abbey. 

ro'wuKE.# adj. [from cove and like.] Resembling 
a cow. * 

With comlikc udders, and with oxlike eyes. J’a/iij, Dundalk 
Cowo'itKt u . # v.s. [from con tynl toorkcr."] One en¬ 
gaged in the same work ; fellow-labourer. 

There is meiiliim made by‘Minister of one Moses frernn- 
densis, whose opinion it was, that <!od Almighty spake the e 
word., “ Let iis make man,” In the EaAli ; as if (hid am! tin.- 
Earth, as co-ir.n-l,to i, made mail betwixt tlij-m ; the Kaitli hi. 
liody, and (hid his soul ! (Ircgury, Did. of the Triu. |>.29. 

In all aripiireil gifts, or habits, such as tho.e of philosophy, 
oratory, or divinity, we are properly co-workers witli 

(»od. Smith, Smit. iii, S. xi. 

tVwSr.ip. n. s. ’[paralysis ; ni|lippo, .Sax. as some 
think, from their resemblance of scent to the 
breath of a cow; perhaps from growing much in 
pasture grounds, and often meeting the erne's lip-'] 
Ccnis/ip is also called pagil, grows wild in the mea¬ 
dows, and is a species of primrose. Miller. 

He might a , well say, that a cowslip is as while as a lily. 

Siibut/. 

Where the bee -neks, there Mick I; 

In a fiun/tp's bell I lie. Study rare, TcmpcA. 

Thy little sons 

I’ermil to range tlje pastures : gladly they , 

Will mow the cowslip posies, faintly sweet. Philips. 

I’ows-vuNuvroitT. 11. s. A species of Mullein. 
CO'XCOM B.'j" 7 i. s. [cock and comb, corrupted from 
cock's comb.] 
t. The top of the head. 

As the cockney did to the eels, when she put then, i’ the 
pasty alive; she rapt them o’ the coxcombs with a stick, and 
cried down, wantons, down. Shahspcarc, K. Lear. 

2. The comb resembling that of a cock, which 

licensed Jbols wore formerly in their caps. “ Na¬ 
tural ideots, and fools, have, and still do nccusfoinc 
themselves to weare in their cappes ctickcs feathers, 
or a hat with a neck and head of a cocke on the 
top, and a bell thereon.” Mim/u u. 

There take my coxcomb: whv this fellow lias banislied two 
nf his daughters, anil did the third a blessing against his will: 
if thou follow him, thou must needs wear my coxcomb. ‘ 

Shirt,sprnre. 

3. A fop; a superficial pretender to knowledge or 
accomplishments. This meaning was adopted from 
the preceding signification. 

X sent to her. 

By this same coxcomb that we have i’ t!i* wind, 

Tokens and letters, which she did resend. Shirt speare. 

1 scorn, quoth she, thou coxcomb silly, _ • 

Quarter or council from a foe. _ * Iliukhi ns. 

It is a vanity for every pretending coxiombt* make himself 
one of the party still with his betters. 1 ,’JCslrange. 

They overflowed with smart repartee;, and were only dis- 1 
tin,uiisncd from the intended wits by being called coxcombs, <j 
though*they deserved uot t>o scandalous u name. Drpdeii. x 
Voh, 1. 
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pome arc bewilder’d in the maze of schools; 

And some made mxcomht, nature meant but fools. ..Pope. 
■V A kind of rcl! flower. • 

CVxcombly.# adj. [from ctmiAnb.] Like a cox¬ 
comb; ipolish*; vain. . 

My looleKernfysthciii, you caxromldp ass, you ! 

ItcahiH. urd Ft. Maid’s ’PAigcdp. 
She is,a most engagingF'reaiv.re, if she were not so fond of 
that damn d ro.irnnthh.j lord ot hev’s. Congo vc, Doub. Dealer. 

Co.xco'micai.. adj. [frinu coxcomb.] Foppish ;’con¬ 
ceited : a low word unworthy of use. * , 

Because, ns he was a very natural writer, and tliey^vcre 
without prejudice, without prepossession, wTi<mt uflectution, 
and without the influence of cnxcoiomd, iimIc- . cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive tile impressions v.-hiili tilings uptu- 
rallv made oil their minds. , D.-nnm. 

COV.-f- ,at(j. [coy, old French, Irot^ijttic/ns, Latin.] 

1. Moilest; decent. 

• Jason is as <v« a. is a a aide ; * 

He. looked piteously, but 11 Flight lie saiif. I’hauecr. 

2 . Reserved : nut accessible; 110! Vasily condescend¬ 
ing to fiuniliariu. 

And vain delight shewn lie hght did pas., 

A foe of folly ami ini:noik-.i*loy ; 

Still solemn sad, or still 1 1 i-1 1 ..i 11 lit 1 toy. Spenser. 

lienee with denial vain, and cop excuse. Mi/Ton, Li/, alas. 
Like I’hu'lius sung the no less niiioruu. boy; 

Like Daphne she, aS lovely, uiul'asViu/. H'a/ler 

At this setemi, afevy sm le of the sun, like the smile of arm/ 
lady, is a'.dear as it is uncommon. Pope. 

The Nile's top source. Craingcr. 

To Coy. v.n. [from tlic adjective.] 

1. To behave with reserve; to reject familiarity. 

VVIi.it, coping it again ! 

No more: lint make me hapiu to my gust. 

That is, williout your struggling. Drpdcv, K. Arthur , 

Jli-fre ! 1 beg you, leave me.-• ** 

——Tluis to eon it ! . 

With one who knows you tocf! Rowe,.Jane Shore. 

2. To make difficulty*; not to condescend willingly. 

I 1 111! <'■>>/</ 

To hear Cominiii i speak, I’ll keep at home. ShnL1 penny Coriol. 
Zb Coy. v. a. [ tor decoy , l)r. Johnson say s. 'The 
word bears that sense indeed; butmtty be from*the 
■ old French verb coyer, “ attacher, joindre ensem¬ 
ble,” l.aroinbe. llr. Joliiisun tdso, defining the 
present word, “ to allure,” says that it is not. in 
use, and cites only the passage in Coriolanus. 
This is, however, u great mistake. It is one 
ot out oldest vet bs, and is abundantly rtnployed, 
both figuratively and simply, with good effect, by 
s<Jme of our best writers. “ To royal, blandior,” 
Prompt. Parv.J To allure; to flatter; to caress; 
to pat or stroke. • 

I'll mountebank their loves, • 

*Coy their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Qf till the trades in Borne. Shaksprnrc, Coriol. 

Conte, sit dice down upon this flowery bed, ^ 

While I thy amiable cheeks dorm/. Shalspcurc, il lids. S'. DrT* 
A fickle sex, and true in trust to 110 man; 

A servant sex, soon proud if they lie coif'd; • 

And to conclude, thy metre-, is a woman. *Sidp t}, .head. b.it. 

Who shall march 01* I a-fori: ye, 1 op'd in.! courted 
By all the mistresses ot w tir. j Rent, in. and PI. Bandura. 

VlAisure is liku a dog, v. lain being coped, ami stroked, fol¬ 
lows us at the lux' >; but il rated and beaten olfi is driven away 
from us with ease. R/i- Hall, of Conti niatimi, $ *3. 

Now there are sprung up a vvisi-r generation in this kind, who 
hove the art to <•.«./ the fonder soi l into their nets, who have 
now reduced gaming to a science. 

* _ Ifp. Rainbow, Serm.(f',. -.^.)p. 2 j. 

(.Vyi-shA# adj. [bom coy.] Not condescending to 
lhmiliarify ; modes!; reserved. 
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He tooke her in his arms, ns yet so coyish to be kist. 

Warner, Albion's England, 

Co'yLy. 'If adv. [frpm coy.] With reserve; with dis¬ 
inclination to familiarity. 

This said ; his hand he ceyly snatcht aw^ay. 

From forth Antinous’ hard. Chapman, Odyssey, 

Then doth she coyly turn her face asidb, « > 

That half her check is scarce Sometimes descried. 

Sir \f, Davies, Orchestra, (1599.) 

There is no need at all, 

That the balsam-sweating bough 
bo coyly should let fall 

iTis mdd’ciifeble tears. Crashaw's Poems, p. 3. 

The modest maid 

But coyly sips, and blushing drinks, abash’d, 

Somerville's Rural Games, C. iii. 

Co'Vness. n. s. [from coy. 1 Reserve; unwillingness 
to become,fapiiliar. 

When the sun iiath warmed the earth and watch, thrye or 
four nialp carps will follow a female: and she putting on a 
seemin'' councss, they force her through weeds and flags. 

” Walton', Angler. 

When the kind nyfntph would coyness feign, 

And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 

Co'ystbel. 11. s. A secies of degenerate, hawk. See 
CoiSTREL. 1 c 

One they might trust, their common wrongs to wreak: 

The musquot and the coystrclviere too weak, 

Too fierce the falcon. , t Dryden, Hind and Panther. 

Coz. n. s. A cant or familiar wof(l, contracted from 
cousin. 

Be merry, to :; since sudden sorrow 
Serves to say thus, some good thing comes to-morrow. 

Shahspcarr. 

To CO'ZKN.'j" v.a. [ To cose is in the old Scotch dia¬ 
lect, as Junius observes, to chop or change; whence 

, cozen^ to cheat, because t in such traffick there is 
commonly fraud/ 80 far J)r. Johnson. But see 
To Chouse. | To cheats to trick ; to defraud. 

Let the queen pay never so fully, let the muster-master 
view then) never so diligently, let the deputy or general look 
to them never .0 ex a, tiy, yet they eau cozen them all. Spenser. 

Goring loveil no man so well but that lie would cozen him, 
and expose him to pnhlick mirth for having been cozen'd. 

1 Clarendon. 


He thaNsaffers a government to be abused by carelessness or 
neglect, docs -the-same thing with him that maliciously and 
corruptly sets himself to cozen it. 1 'Estrange. 

You are not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet says; 
but you are pleased with the image, without being cozened by 
the fiction. lh-yden. 

What if I please to lengthen out his date , > 

A day, mid take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden, Aurcngzebe. 

Children may tie cozened into a knowledge of the letters, 
and be taught to read, without perceiving it to lie any Piling 

but a sport. _ r -*■’' - ~ 

Co'zenaue. n. ‘s. [fropt cozen.'] 

• artifice; fallacy; trick; cheat; 
cheating. 

They say this town is full of cozenage. 

As nimble juggler# that deceive the eye 
Disguised cheaters. 

Wisdom without honesty is incer craft and cozenage, and 
therefore the rbpujation of honesty must first be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well: a 'good life is a main argument. 

’B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

There’s no such thing as t¥»t we beauty call, t , 

It is meer cozenage all ; 

For though sonic long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d so and so, , 

That doth not tie me now from chusing newr. Suckling. 

Imaginary appearances offer themselves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain these counterfeits without the leay 
suspicion of thoir cozenage. GlanviUe, Scepsis. 

Strange coz’nage / none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 

I* 


Locke on Education. 

Fraud; deceit; 
the practice of 


Shakspeare. 
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And from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the first Uprightly running could not give, 

DrydUn, Aurengzehc. 

But all these artf trifles, if wt consider the Im{d and cozenage 
of trading'men and shopkeepers. 1 Swift. 

Co'zENEtt.'f- n. s. <[from cozen.] A cheater; a de¬ 
frauder. . 

Indeed, sir, 1 there arc cozeners abroad, and therefore it be¬ 
hoves men to bo wary. Shakspeare, Win. Talc. 

Apt to all oAtrngcs, thefts, treasons. See,, coseners, shifters, 
outlaws. Burton, Anal, of Mel. To the Reader. 

Like to a jugler’s trick of legerdemaine, in deluding his be¬ 
holders, when ne convcycth a ring into anotlier man’s pocket, 
and then callcth the man cozener when he hath done. 

Bp. Motion’s Discharge, &o. p. a so. 
Cozier.# See Cosier. 

CRAB. 71. s. [epabba, Sax. krabbe , Dutch.] 

1. A crustapeous fish. 

Those that east their shell are, the lobster, the crab, the 

, crawfish, the hodmandod or dodinan, and the tortoise. The 
old shells are never found; so as it is like they scale off and 
crumble away by degrees. ltacon, Hat. Hist. 

The fox catches crab fish vyith his tail, which Oiaus Magnus 
-saith he himself was an eye-witness of. Derham. 

t,. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild apple. 

< Noble stock 

Was graft with crab- tree slip, w lio-o fruit thou art. Shakspeare. 

Fetch me a dozen crab- tree staves, and strong outs: these 
are but switches. Shakspeare, Henry fill. 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly oings the staring owl, Shakepcarr. 

Tell why a graft, taking nourishtm nt from a crab stock, 
shall have a fruit more noble than its'iiurse and parent. 

Taylor. 

3. A peevish morose person. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for launching 
of ships, or heaving them into the dock. Philips. 

5. The sign in the zodiuck. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab, the doe divides, 
ft rid Argo’s keel, that broke the frothv tides. Creech. 

C11 ab.*|* ad). ' It is used by way of contempt for any 
soyr or degenerate fruit; a*, a crab cherry, a crab 
plum. 

That liberality hated to provide crab wine for his guests. 

Bp. Hall, Contempt. B. 1. 

Better gleanings their worn soil can boast. 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’ring coast. Dryden. 

To Crab.# v. a. [from the noun.] To sour; to 
render peevish or morose. 

’Tis easy to observe how age or sickness sours and a aim 
our nature. GlanviUe, Pre-exist, of Souls, p .3.3. 

Cua'bbed. ad), [from n ab.] 

1. Peevish; morose; cynical; sour. 

A man of yejirs, yet fresh, as mote appear, 

Of Lwartli complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did shew. Spenser, F. Q. 

O, she is 

Ten tilnes more gentle, than her father’# crabbed ; 

And he’s compos’d of harshness. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

2. Harsh; unpicasing. 

That was when 

Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to death, 

Ere 1 could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyself my love, Shakspeare, Win. Talc. 

How charming is divine philosophy } 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectur’d sweets, 

'vVhere nq crude surfeit reigns. Milton, Camus . 

3. Difficult ; c perplexing. 

Beside he was a shrewd philosopher, 

And had read ev’ry text and gloss over; 

* Whate’er the crabbed’st author hath, 

, He understood b’ implicit iidth, ITudibrUs. 
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Lucretius Iunl chosen a subject naturally crabbed. Dryden. 

You r crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, t , 

Are against pods, yen know. Prior. 

Cha , bjiedlY|'(“ adv. [fijpm crabbed .] Peevishly; 

morosely; Vainly; with pgaplexity. • Barret. 

Cra'bbedness.*}" n. s. [from crabbed.] 

i % Sourness ol'taste. * . 

2. Sourness oljcountenancc; aspdrity olf manners. 

It does me good to thifik how I shall conjure him. 

And crucify his 'crabbedness. Beaxm. aii%Fl. The Pilgrim. 

3. Difficulty ; perplexity. • 

The mathemuticks, with their crabbedness and intricacy, 
could not deter yon. Howell, Lett. i. i. 9. 

Cra'bby.* adj. [frofh crab.] Difficult; crabbed; 
perplexing. 

Persius is crabby, because ancient; and his jerks, being par¬ 
ticularly given to private customs ol’his time, dusky. 

Marxian, Scourge of Villnny. 

Cka'dkh. II . s . 

The poor fi~.li have enemies enough, beside such* umiuturitl 
fishermen; a> otters, the cormorant, Tmtl the craher, which 
some call the water-rat. Walton’s Angler. 

Crabs-kyes. 11. s. Whitish bodies, romfded on one 
side and depressed on the other, heavy, mode¬ 
rately hard, and without smell, 'ljhcy are not the 
eyes of any creature, nor do they belong to the 
crab; but are produced by the common crawfish: 

’ the stones are bred in two separate bags, one on 
eaeh side of the sloinach. They arc* alkaline*, ab¬ 
sorbent, and in gome degree diuretick. Hill. 

Several persons had, in vain, endeavoured to store them¬ 
selves with crahs-rifr.s. Boulr. I 

CRACK..*]’ n. s. [IT. crac j Ir. crac, a loud sound ; 
Dutch, had.] 

1. A sudden disruption, by* which the parts arc sepa¬ 
rated but a little way from each other. 

2. The chink, fissure, or vacuity made by disruption; 

a narrow breach. * 

Contusions, when grunt, do usually produce a (issuro or 
cmek of the skult, cither in the same part where the blhw was 
inflicted, or in the contrary psirt. Wiseman. 

A* length it would crack in many places; and those, cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, lint yet obscure 
and 1 lark sky-colour. Newton, Op/irk... 

3. The sound of any body bursting or tailing. 

If I say sooth, I must report, they were. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

Shaksjicarc, A laebcih. 

Now day appears, and with the day tile king, 

Whose early rare had r»M>\l him of his rest: 

Far offsite cracks of falling houses ring, 

And shrieks of subjects pierce his tender breast. Hryden. 

4. Any sudden and quick sound. , • 

A fourth ? — start eye ! * 

W'hat will the line stretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 

Sfcakspearc. 

Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, that 
every now and then fle’.v up from the anvil with dreadful rrnrd-* 
and flashes. oddtson. 

5. Change of the voice in puberty. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to th’ ground. 

Shaksjicarc. 

6 . Breach of chast ity. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack to lie in my dread mi'tress. 

So sovereignty being honourable. Shaksjicarc, Win. T41U'. 

7. Crhziness of intellect. * 

8. A man crazed. * 

I have invented projects for raising millions, without bur- 
theninz the subject; but cannot get th*. parliament to listen tif 
me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector. Addison^ 


* CRA 

9. A whurc ;* in low language. 1 

10. A boast. [See the.fourth sense of the verb neuter, 

To Crack.] j , 

Out of this tbuntain proceed all thosij cracks and brags. 

Burton, Anal, of Aid. p. raz. 
If the man and his modesty had ( uot been long since parted, 
these idle* conches laid never been. 

Bfi.llnll, Hon. of the Married Clergy, fl. 186. 

11. A boaster. This is*only in low phrase. 

12. An instant; as, the business slnUl be done Jn a 
crock. Ibis also is only in low phrase. 

13. A lad. [crack is an old Icelandiekwvond signify¬ 
ing a boy oy child. Tyrwhilt.] 

I saw him break Scogan’s head at the court uatc, when lie 
was a crack, not dins high. Shnlsprnrr. A. Hen. IV. P. II. 

Vat. ’Tin a noble child. , • 

Vic. A crack, madam. Slndrsueare, Coriol. 

Since Vic are lurued cruel..?, let’s ..Indy *fbc like cracks, net 
frSely, carclcs-ly, and copra ioiisly. H.Janson, Cynth. Revels. 

• Here’s a crack! * 

I think they suck tit's K.mviedgc ■ > i icir milk. 

.1 laM'.nocr, Vnnat. Combat. 

Yb*Cn U'K.*; - v. n. [ ! V. rnnjncr .■ Dutch, hocckm .] 

1. To break into chicks; to divide the parts a little 
from each other. * 

Look to year pipes, and cover them with frcslj and warm 
litter out of the stable, a good thickness, lest the frost rTruk 
them. t Mortimer. 

2. To break; to fjplil. 

(), madam, my heart is crack'd, it’s < nuk'd. Shnkspearc. 
Time wilt quarrel with ;t man for crackiug nuts, having no 
other reason bat because thou iia<l h.isel eyes. Shaksurarc. 

Should tome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 

And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble I'lies, and disperse 

The characters of all the lying vi rse. Dryden, .hue. 

Or asa lute, which in mofrt weather rings 
Her knell alone, In mo lung oflicr strings, " I)onne“T 

Honour is like that glassy bubble, 

That finds philosophers siiclrtrouble; 

Whose least part onckwt, the whole docs fly, 

And wits arc crack’d to find out why. Hudibrar. 

3. To do any thing with quickness or smartness. 

Lot the Fauns, drawn from their groves, beware. 

Be 1 their judge, they do at no time, dare, • 

, Like men street-burn, and near the hall rehearse 
Their youthful iricks in over-wanton verse; 

Or muk out bawdy speeches, and unclean. 

B. Jonson, llor. Art, of Poetry. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 

He lakes lib chirping pint, lie cracks his jokes. Pope. 

4. »To break or destroy any thing. 

You 11 crack a quart together! Ha, will you not. 

Shakspcare. 

•Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in cities, 
mutinies; in countries, discord; iu palaces, treason ; and the 
bond, cracked ’tvviift son and father. SJmkspcare, K. Lear. 

5. To craze; to weaken the intellect. 

• I was ever of opinion, that the philosopher’s >tone, and an 

holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, that 
wore their leather in their heads. Bacon, Holy War. 

He thought none poets till their brains were crarkt. «■> 

Roscommon. 

’ 7 o CllACK-'f- V. }t. • . * * 

1. To burst; to often in*chinks. 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we were 
reduced to make use of olid part, which was straight and 
intirc. • Boyle. 

2. To fall to rqin. , 

The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. Hi rydetu 

5. To utter a loud and sadden sound. 

I will hoard her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when ttjc clouds in autumn crack. Shakspcare 
S 8 2 
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4. Vo boast: sometimes with of. [Germ, kraken 
Dutch, kraekt ??.] See To L'kake. It is still*uscd 
in the north of England for “ to lirag or boast.” 

To look like her, nre chimney-sweepers black, 

And since her time tire colliers counted bright; 

And Ethiops of their swqct complexion crud I. * 

Dark needs no randies now, for dark is-light, ' tS hakspearc. 

Your very tradesmen, if they be excellent, will crack and 
brag, and shew their folly in excess. t 

Jiurlon, Anal, of Aid. p. 115. 

• "lie indifferent reader may easily discern, what may l>e 
thought of the cracking cardinal, who would face us down. 

, . ,-Abp. Usher, Answ. In the Jesuit Malone, p. 114 - 

Ijuakcry cracks and boasts much of immediate inspirations. 

Hally well. Arc. of Familism, p. iz6. 

Crack-brained.'}- at//, [crack and brained.'] Crazy ; 
without right reason. 

A race of crack-brained schisinaticks do croak in every 
corner. Howell, lull. iy. 44. 

They seem to be a pitiable, lint crack-brained sort of men. 

Goodman, tt'int. lie. Coif. 1 *. 1 . 
We have sent you an answer to the ill-grounded sophisms 
of those crack-brained fellows. Arbuthnot on 1 ‘o/ir. 

Crack-hemp. n. s. [track and hemp.] A wretch 
fated to the gallows; a crack-'rope. ’ Fiirafcr. 
Come hither, crack-hemp. 

-1 hope J may clmse. sir. 

- - Come hither, vou rogue : 

What, have you forgot me? Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
Crack-hope. n. s. [from crack and, rope.] A fellow 
that deserves hanging. 

Cra cker.'!' h. s. ! from crack. Dutch, kraccher .] 

1. A noisy boasting fellow. [Gael, cracanc, a talker.] 
What < lin ker is this same that ileal's our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath. 

Shakspeare, K, John. 

?. A quantity of gunpowder confined so as to burst 
with great noise. 

•. Heat her into gunpowder, 

She w eidd make rare crack-, rs. Tlcdum. and !•'/. Women pleas'd. 

The bladder, at it, breaking, gave a great, report, almost 
like a trailer. Hoyle. 

And when, for tini.ms haste to run, 

They durst not stay to fire a gun, 

Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made squib 1 and readers overcome. Hudibras. 

Then furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er 11 brazen areh, 

With squibs and crackers arm’ll to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

3. That which cracks or breaks a tiling, 
j Or chance to like 

The nut -crackers throughout. H. Jonson, Hor. Art of Poetry. 
To Cra'ckle. r. it. [from crack.] To make slight 
cracks; to make small and frequent noises; to 
decrepitate. >■ 

All these motions, which we saw. 

Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. Dunnr. 

I fear to try new love, 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 

Jfhat crackles underneath them. Drydcn. 

Caught her dishevell’d lmir ami rich attire; 

Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire. Brydt n, JEneid. . 

Cua'ckling.* n+ss [from the verb.] A small but 
frequent noise. 

As the crackUng of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of 
a fool. 1 Elites. vii. 6. 

Morrow is a specifick in that scurvy whirh occasions a 
crackling of the bones; in which case marrow performs its 
natural function of moistening them. Arbxdhnol on Aliments, 
Cra'cknkl.'}' n. s. [Craqtieltn, Fr. “ a cracknel!, 
made of the yolks of eggs, water, and flower, and 
fashioned like a hollow treadle.” Cotgrave.] A 
hard brittle cake, 
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Albec my love he seek with daily suit, 

Ilis clownish gifts and curtsies Fdisdain. 

His kids, his cracknels , and his early fruit. t 

» Spenser, fSkep. Cal. Jan. 

Take with thee ten loavgs, and cracknels. 1 Ji.ngs, xiv. 3. 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he sells; 

And with our offerings, help to raise his vails. Drydcn, Juv. 

CRA'DLE.'fr n. s., [cpabel, Saxon.] 

1. A movcablc ( bed, on which children or sick persons 
are agitated- with a smooth and equal motion, to 
make them sleep. 

She had indeed, sir, a son for her cradle, ere she had a hus¬ 
band for her bed. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

No jutting frie-e, 

Buttrice, nor coigne. of vantage, hut this bird, 

Hath made his pendant bed and proereant cradle. Shakspeare. 

His birth, perhaps, some paltry village hides. 

And sets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Drydcn, 

A child knows his nurse and his cradle, and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The . radio and the tomb, alas I so nigh: 

To live, is scarce distinguish’d from to die. Prior. 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock th— cradle of reposing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath. 

Make languor smild, and smooth the bed of death. Pope. 

2. it is used for infancy, or the first part of life. 

lie knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, eve n from their cradles, in arms and 
military exercises. Spenser an Ireland. 

'flic new Juki’s daughter, her cousin, loves lu r;„ being 
ever, from their cradles, bred together. 

Shchspeare, As you like it. 
They should scarcely depart from a form of worship, in 
whitli they had been educated from their cradle. Clarendon. 

3. [Willi surgeons.] A case for a broken bone, to 
keep otf pressure. 

4. [With shipwrights.] A frame of timber raised 

along the outside of a ship by the bulge, serving 
more securely and cominodiously to help to launch 
her. * Harris. 

5. [With engravers.] The name of an instrument 

used in scraping mezzotintoes, and preparing the 
plate. Chambers. 

6 . [In husbandry.] A part often added to a scythe, 

in order to gather the corn into swaths, when it is 
mowed. Chambers. 

To Ciia'dle. v. a. [from the substantive.] To lay in 
a cradle; to rock in a cradle. 

He that hath been cradled in majesty, will not leave the 
throne to play with beggars. GlanviUe, Apol. 

The tears steal from our eyes, when in the stre-'t 
With some betrothed virgin’s herse we meet; 

Or infant’s fun’/al from the cheated womb, 

Convey’d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Drydcn. 

lie shall be cradled in my ancient shield, so famous through 
the universities. Arbuthnot on Pope. 

To Cra'dle.# r. n. To lodge as in a cradle. 

Wither’d roots, and luisks,_ 

Wherein the acorn cradled. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Cradle-clothes, n. s. [from cradle and clothes.] 

lied clothes belonging U> a cradle. 

O that it could be prov’d, 

That some night tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

And call mine Perry, his Plantagenct; 

Then would I have his Harry, ami he mine. - 
' .. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 

CRAFT.-j~ v.s. [epaepe, Sax. crrfft, in old Welsh.] 

1 Manual art; trade. [Touz les craftus du citcc de 
Londres, old Fr. all the craftsmen, companies, of 
London. Kelham.] * ' 
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I hear nn objection, even from some well-meaning men, that 
these delightful crafts mas lie divers ways ill applied in a land. 

1 IVotlon , Architecture. 

2. Art; ability-; dexterity.* 

A poem is ti»t*work of’ the poet", poesy is his skill or cruft 
of making, the very fiction itself of th* work. B.Jonsun. 

3. Fraud; cunning; artifice.* • 

Th’ oflencc is holy, that she hath cotmgitteS ; 

And this dcccipfces the lamr of crap. 

Of disotiedieiiccf of unduteous title. ^ Shahspeare. 

This gives in a full view of ^underfill art and craft in 
vising such a structure of power and iniquity. Ayliff'c. 

4. Small sailing vessels. 

To Craft, v. 11. [from the noun.j To play tricks > 
to practise artifice. Now out of use. 
you’ve made fair hands, 

You and your rralts! You’ve crafted fair. Shulspcarc, Curio/. 
CitA't m.Y.'f' adv. [Sax. cjiaij-Tihcc. Oiu*old ndvorb 
exactly corresponded with the Saxon : “ craJ'/ttyJ.r 
or workmanly done.” 1 luloet.[ 

1. Cunningly; artfully; with more art than honesty. 

But that which most impaired his credit was Ahe common 

report that he did, in all things, favour the Christians j ami 
had, for that cause, craftily persuaded *Solyman to take ii» 
hand the unfortunate Persian war. » Knoltcs. 

May he not craftily infer 
The. rules of friendship too severe. 

Which chain him to a hated trusi ; 

Which make him wretched to be just? Prior. 

2. Skilfully. Obsolete. * 

On their hcados bare 
Of divers flowers, mu 3 e lull cratMy 
All in a suit, goodly chaplets they ware. 

Chaucer, FI. anil Leaf. 

CraTtivess.'I’ m. s. [from crafty.] Cunning; 
stratagem. 

Such there are in (his age, whose hearts are so (rained to 
dwell in frowardnesse, as to say, that these lie not the daies ol 
iimocencie: wlmt, shall it then follow, 1 hat their wickedness? 
would make them the daies of craftiuei.se ¥ (cod forbid. 

Knight, Trial of T mth, (ij»o,) tol.yi. b. 
He taketb the vtyse in their own craftiness. Job .#. rj. 

CftAVrsMAN.’f: n. J. [craft and man, Dr. Johnson 
says.* But formerly it was crafty man, to denote 
this word in the sense of artificer; “ A citce — 
whose era ft i man and maker is God.” Wiclilfe, 
Hob. xi.j An artificer; a manufacturer; a 
nicchanick. 

Tliut her became, as polish’d ivory, 

Which cunning craftsman's hand hath overlaid 

With fair Vermillion. Spenser, h. 0 .. 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves; 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the t rail of smiles. Shaksprnn . 

What a resemblance this advice carries to the oration til 
Demetrius to his fellow craftsmen! * Decay of My. 

Cra'ftsmaster. n. s. [craft and muster.] A man 
skilled in his trade. . 

He is not his craft's-master, he doth not do it right. 

Shaftspntre* 

As for alcliymy and magick — the crafts and the cuffs - 
masters are not only despised, but named with derision. 

Sir Y. Bodlcy to Bacon, Snpp. to ( ah a la, p. 
There is art in pride: a man might as soon learn a Hade. 
Those who were not brought up to it, seldom prow their 
rrafhmastcr. CWfi« r on Prutr. 

Cka'ity. adj. [from craft.] Cunning; artful; full 
of artifices; fraudulent; sly. 

Nay, you nmv think my love was crafty love, • 

And call it cunning. , Shakspeafr, A .M«. 

This oppression did, oi force and necessity,.make the Irish 
a crafty people ; for such as are oppressed, and live in slavery, 
are ever put to their shifts. . , Dames on Ireland. 

' Before he came in sight, the crafty god 
His wings dismiss’d, but still retain d his rou. Dry den. 
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No hodv was ever so cunning as to conceal their bein^ so; 
am? every hotly is shy anjl distrustful of erafly men. Locke. 

CllAG.f 11. s. I • - . 

('ray is, in British, a rough (jteep rock; and is 
used in (he name sense in the northern counties 
uf this djiy. tyiihson. Thr Celt, craig is also a 
rock, * _ * 

2. The rugged p rot uhcihi ices of rocks. 

And ns imiiml litna vomit, sulphur out. 

With elift. of bariiini: ciajjfa ami lire and smoke. 


Fah'far. 

IVajfon. 


Who hath dispos'd, but tliou, the win,ling way. 

Where springs down from the stetpy nays do Vat.* 

A linn spied a goat upon the erng of u high lock 

* ‘ /,’ Kstrange. 

3. The nock. [krage, Goth.] 

Tlicv lookcn bigge as hulls that been bate,, 

And beaten the era;, so stiff and so state. ... 

. * Spentfl’fShep. Cal. Sent. 

4. The small end of a neck of mutton : a low word. 

(*u abused.' j* aily. [tioin crag.] 1’Vtll °l indcjiialitien 

• and promineiices. , 

On a huge hill, 

Cragged and sleep, truth stands. ( rathatw 

The body becomes mifre uncomely, rragecd, and crumpled; 
tlap lames stare through the '.kin; the flesh that should cover 

them, is wasted iiiucli away. . 

Smith, Porlrnilurc of Old p* *»7- 

Cr aV.ok iiness. 71. t, froinxi aggrjt.] fulness of crags 

or prominent rq[*ks. 

That , rayiiedncss or steepness of that mountain,—maketh 
limnv parts ol it in a manner inaccessible. 

* Brrrewood on LMtlp. p. 170^ 

CR.\'ncsiNF.ss.-j~ n.s. [from craggy.] The state ot 

being craggy. , , , • . 

Tl,c craacincss and stc cpincss of places up and down in a 
great advantage to the dv.elhrs, and makes them inaccessible. 
b Unicrll, Instruct. For. Tram. p. 1 

CuA'otiv. adj. [from crag. \ Hugged: full of pro¬ 
minences; rough to walk on, or climb. 

ThutVamo wicked wight 
Ilis dwelling Inis loss in an hollow cave, 
lair underneath a craggy elifl ypight, 

Dark, doleful, drears, like a g.vedv grave Spense ,, r. «. 

It vsas impossible to pass up the woody and eragpyj Jills, 
without the loss of those commanders. Ualcgh, Lssays. 

MountiiineiTs that from Sevcrus came. 

And from die r/wftiy/chfl’s ol letriea. ’It 1 **• 

'I he toss 11 and republick of St. Marino stands on the top ot 
a vers high and crapy,, mountain. Addison on Italy. 

CltA K 71 . s. [iSce Gi(A( k.J A lumsU 
((.casings, backbitings, ami vain-glorious crakes. 

• Spenser, F. n. w. ic. 

No perfectness of life, no crake of Ood’s 
Wftrd, no colour of religion, can please 
Almighty God, witl.out (he true and right laith. 

Stupid on, Fort, of the faith, (i f'S-t hn. 5- "• 

To Crake.” tv n. [from the noun.] To brag; to. 

•boast: sometimes with <f 

Then she is mortal horn, how so y cerate. 

Spenser, f. <1- VH. Vli. fO. 

Nothing more proved, that all the light of the gospel, whnh» 
ti„ s unl-c of M is mere darkness, than to say, as they say, « . 

, “ ’ Jh Stapleton, Fori, of {he Faith, fol, 8 $. 

Fateh man may mute of tlud which WW JiisoWRc; 

Our pan of .’ rood is ijieir's. and no whit our s. 

Who therefore ssiil ol nolde biidi be kuownc. 

Oh shine in sirtue like hi- ,imt 4 mirs; 

fientrie eonsisteth no, in lands ami ~ ^ p ^ 

To Crake.# t-.*«. I'o utter boastingly, or with in- 

8 U To whom the boaster, that all knights did blot, 

* With proud disdain did sturnefiill answer make:— 

And further did uncomely speeches cra^. Q iii 6 
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Cra'ker.* n. s. [from crake.] A boaster; nbrag- 

gvr; u vuuntcr. • I/uloct and ffarret. 

These lurking wlr.dps were never good^biters 
Ne yi t great crakop were ever great fighters. 

Damon ttfd Pit bias, sign. E. iiij. 

To CHAM. v.a. [cpaimnan, Saxon.] 1 
t l/i stuff; to fill with more than can conveniently be 
held. * 

An much love in rhyme. 

As would be cralnm’d up in a sheet of paper, 

Writ (in both sides the leaf, imirgciit ami all. Shakspearr. 

^Being.il)Mi»<7-««imcd in the basket, a couple of Ford’s knaves 
were called. Shakspearr, M. II'. of Windsor. 

Thou hast spoke us if thy eldest son should be a fool, whose 
sliall Jove cram with brains. S/ml,.\pen re, Twelfth Night. 

• Cram not in people by sending too fast company alter com¬ 
pany ; but so as the nuinbtV may live well in the plantation, 
and not by slwvHrge be in penury. , Huron. 

2, To fill with foot! beyond satiety. 

YouV mollify ajudge, would cram a squire ; 

Or else some smiles! from court y on may desire. Ning . 

I am sure children would lie freer from diseases, if they were 
not crammed so much as they are by fond mothers, and were 
kept wholly from flesh the first throe years. l.ockc. 

Asa man may bu eating all duv, “and, for want of digestion, 
is never nourished; so these endless readers may cram them¬ 
selves in yam with intellectual food. Watts on the Mind. 

*- But Annins, crafty seer, 

Caine ertmm’d with ea|H>i], from where, Pollio dines. Pope. 

3. To thrust in by force. , 

You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense. Shakspeure, Tempest. 

Huffer, quoth Hudihras, this sword 
Shall down thy false throat cram that word. Hudihras. 

Fate has rramm’d us all into one lease, 

And that even now expiring. Dryden, C/enmcncs. 

I11 another printed paper it is roundly expressed, that he will 
, cram his brass down our throau. iiwft. 

To Cram. v. 11. To cat beyond satiety. 

< The godly dame, who fleshly failings damns, 

Scolds with her maid, or with'her chaplain crams. Pope. 
Cua'mbo.-}' v. s. [a cant word, probably without 
etymology,] A play at which one gives a word, to 
which another finds a rhyme; a rhyme. 

•So Matvius, when he drain’d his skull 
To celebrate some suburb trull, , 

His similes in order set. 

And ov’ry crambo lie could get. Swift. 

Crowd is nothing hut a botch, and a mere crambo to cloud. 

Dennis on Pope's Itomcr. 
On a late gratulating occasion, our very worthy vice-chancel¬ 
lor deigned to tag a rhyme; and our learned professors pi ly’d 
at cramblt in Hebrew, Arabick, and Welsh. ' 

The Student, ii. 3*5. 

CRAMP, n. s. [krampe, Dut. crampe, French.] c 
I. A spasm or contraction of thq limbs, generally re¬ 
moved by warmth and rubbing. 

, For this, besure, to-night thou shalt have cramps. 

Side-stitches that shall peu thy breath up. Shakspearr, Tempest. 

In a retreat, lie outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coining on, 
he has the cramp. Shakspearr. 

The cramp, cometh of contraction of sinews; which is 
manifest, in that it cometh either by cold or dryness. 

. Bacon, Nat. Hist.' 

Hares, ash'd to live' bn hemlocjt, do not make good the tra¬ 
dition ; and he that observes what vertigoes, cramps, and con¬ 
vulsions follow thereon, in tliese animals, will be of our belief. 

' Brown, Vn/g. Err. 

1 . A restriction; a confinement; obstruction; shackle. 
A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great ipind, and lays a man 
under incapacities of serving fiis friend. I,'Estrange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two 
bodies are bold together. > 

To the uppermost ol these there should be fastened a sharp 
graple, or cramp of iron, which may bf apt to take hold of any 
place where it lights. Wilkins, 
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Cramp.T ntlj. [perhaps it should be cramp!, or 
cramped, from the verb.] Difficult; ^notty: alow, 
term. . 

With n little patience and attention yov * shall find those 
' phrases very intelligible, and neither to be l.onsense, on gibber¬ 
ish, nor cramp worths /,<> ,} <mrcal a conceited ignorance under, 
a- your old friends the epicureans arc wont to 1 all them. 

’ 1 Goodman, Win/. Eo, Couf. F. iii. 

To Champ.T v. a. [from the fioun.] 

1. To pain With cramps or twitches. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, ev’il then 
A wat’risli humour swell’d, and ooz’d again. Dryden, Virgil. 

7. To restrain ; to confine; to obstruct; to hinder. 

It is impossible to conceive tilt number of inconveniences 
that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon. 

There are few hut find that some companies benumb and 
damp them, so that in them they can neither speak nor do any 
thing that i/, handsome. GlanoUle, Scepsis. 

He, who serves, hai still restraints of dread npon his spirits, 

, which, even in the midst of action, cramps and ties up his 
activity! . South, Serm. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the sense of 
prophecicSj . Burnet, Theory. 

The antiquaries are for cramping their subjects into as nar¬ 
row a space as they, can, and for reducing the whole extent of a 
science into a fpw general maxims. Addison on Italy. 

Marius used all endeavours for depressing the nobles, and 
raising the people; particularly for cyumpmg the former in 
their power of judicature. Sin ft. 

No more L 

Till expansive atmosphere is cramp’d with cold, t 

But full of life, and vivifying soul. Thomson, Spring, 

3. To bind with crampirons. < 

The diversified but connected fabrick of universal justice is 
well crumped and bolted together in all in parts. * 

Bvrhr, Speech at Bristol, 1780. 

Champ-vish.T m. x. [from cramp and ,/&//.] The 
torpedo, which benumbs the hands of those that 
touch it. 


The torpedo or cramp-fish also came to land; a fish, if Pliny 
' writes truth, tl«.t by hiding itself with mud and dirt catches 
lesser fish very strangely; for by his frigidity he benums such 
tisln as swim over or lodge near him. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 384. 

Cha'mpihon.T «•. x. [from cramp and iron.] See 
Cramp, Sense 3. 

The cramp-irons, that it moves on still. 

Are the good motions of the will. 

Watson, Hist, of the Art of Printing, 

Cra'naue. 11. s. [panopium, low Latin.] A liberty 
to use a crane for drawing up wares from the 
vessels, at any creek of the sea or wharf; unto the 
land, and to make profit of it. It signifies also the 
money paid and taken for the same. Cawel. 

Cra'isberry-^ a. s. The whortle-berry, or bilberry. 
Sec Bilberry. 

To C ranch.* V. a. [See To Craunch.] To crush in 
the mouth. 


1 She cannot shoot at buts. 

Or manage a great horse; but she can craneh 
A sack of small coal, eat you lime and hair. 

Soap-ashes, loam ; and has a dainty spice 

O’ the green-sickncss. B.Jonson, Magn.Ladp. 

CRANE, n.si [cpnn, Sax. kraen, Dutch.] 

1. A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane, or a swallow, so did I chatter. 

Isaiah, xxxvui. 14. 

That snail infantry wnrr’d on by cranes. . Milton, P.L. 

2. An instrument made with ropes* pullies, and hooks, 
by which great weights are raised. 

In caae the mould about it be so ponderous as not to be re¬ 
moved by any ordinary force, you may then raise it witha^crttoj. 
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Then commerce brought into the publiek walk 
The busy merchant, the big warehouse built, , 

Rais'd the string crane. 't'homson, Autumn. 

3. A siphon; n crooked pipe for drawing liquors out 
of a cask. \ • 

ChaniS-fi.y.# n. s. A name givep by some to the 
creature we call Jh/liiT-long-le&s.. Chambers. 

Ch’anks-bill. 11. s. [from crane and bill.] 

1. An herb. , v » 

2. A pair of pificcrs terminating in a pSint, used by 

jjurgeous, * 

CllA'NfUM. 11. s. [Latin.'] The skull. 

In wounds made by contusion, when the cranium is a little 
naked, you ought ntW presently to croud in dossils; for if that 
contused flesh be well digested, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. Wiseman, Surge) !/. 

CItAN K.-j" n. s. [This word is perhaps n contrac¬ 
tion of crane-neck, to which it may bi.hr some re¬ 
semblance, and is part of the instrument culled a 
crane, l)r. Johnson says. llyt it is Viuxon ; 
cpanijTicp, an instrument for weavers.] 

T. A crank is the end of ati iron axis turned square 
down, and again turned square tp the first turning 
down ; so that, on the last turning down, a leather 
thong is slipt to tread the trcdillc-wlfecl about. 

• Aloxon. 

2. »Any bending or winding passage. 

I send it thnmgll the rivers of your blood, , , 

Even to tlie court, the heart; to the seat o’ the brain; 

And, through the rranis and offices of man. 

The strongest nerves, and small inferiour veins, 
from me receive that natural competency, 

Whereby they live. Shaskpcarc, Coriolaniis. 

Like a young pine, 

Ite grows up planted under a fair oak, 

Whose strong large branches yet do shelter him; 

And every traveller admires his beauty : 

But like a wind. I’ll work into Ids cranks. 

Trouble his stream, and drown all vessels that * 

Ride on bis greatness. Beatnii. and l' 7 . Queen of Corinth. 

Meet y ou no rujn, but the soldier in , 

Thu rrancks ami turns of Thebes? 

* Beainn. and F/ Two Foh/e Kinsmen. 

Tht’politick heart is too full of cnaiks and angles for the 
discovery of a plain familiar. Fcltham, lies. i. 8y. 

3. Any conceit formed by twisting or changing, in 
any manner, the form or meaning of a word. 

T know not by what stratagem, or cunning crank of the 
schools, you can be made agreeable to yourself. 

Hat/ ward, Anew, to Dote man, ch. 1. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity. 

Quips uml’rmitLs, and wanton wiles. 

Nous and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, • « 

And love to live in dimple sleek. Milton, I? Ait. 

To shew us the ways of the Lord straight and faithful as 
they are, not full of cranks and contradictions. • 

Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 

4. An impostor. Obsolete. • 

A lawyer of Bruges hath some notable examples of such 
counterfeit ri-anks; and every village almost will yield abundant 
testimonies amongst us; we have dmmuerers, Abraham-mcn, 
Sec. Burton, Anal, of Aid. p. iyy. 

Thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater. 

Burton, Anal, of Aid. p. 4yti. 

CitANK.*f~ a<\j. [from onkranck, Dutch, i. e. not sick, 
Skinner. Serenius refers it to the W. Goth, krangcr, 
bold, daring.] • 

1. Healthy; sprightly: sometimes corrupted to cran¬ 
ky. Not in use, Dr. Johnson says, citing the soli¬ 
tary instance of Spenser. Yet the word has other * 
gooifauthorities; and it is still used in Kent for merry. »■ 
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They looken bigge, as bulls that been hate, t 

And bearen the ei-agg so stiff and so statu, 

As cocke on his dimghillVrovving crank. • 

* Spenser, Shcp. (All. Sep. 
Tor I was a crank wit a hr A young h|y. 

• Mure, Sung of the Soul, i. i. HI. 
Itovv ennte they to grow so cxtrumely crank and confident ? 

* * * " South, Sirin, ji. ti. 

2. Among sailors, a shiy is said to be trunk, when, by 
the forth ol its lx.Horn, or by being loaded too much 
above, it is liable to lie overset.* [from krfinck. 
Dot. sick, which is Irom the Cinibr. kntnk.] 

We use the Dutch word crank, in Tilth » 1 V, “to be rfvell- 
disposrd,” whjph in the original signified! to fir sick. 

Hu writ, J.rtt. iv. 19. 

To CitANK.* v. 11. [from the noun.] To turn ^ to 
run in and out. The following passage in 
Nlmkspearc’s Henry thC Fourth l«ls uocn cited by 
Dr. Johnson to illustrate the verb ernnk/r ; but that 
‘ is not the true rcadiim, though it is found ill some 

• editions. Pope altered the word,to crankling. 

See bow tin's river come, me crank mg in, 

And cuts me from the best of till my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

, • Shaksprnrr, K. lien. IV. 

The purliTiid hare— , 

How lie out-runs the wind, and with what rare • 

He cranks ami crosses, with a tlioysapd doubles. 

# Shaksjirarc, Fen. and Adon. 

To Cu.i'xivt.i’.']' n. v. [from mini, as it signifies some¬ 
thing bent.] To run in and out; to run in flexures 
and windings. 

Meander, who is said so intricate to be, 

Hath not so many turns, nnr crankling nookes,asshe. (The Wye,] 

Drai/lun, Tokyokh. S 7. 
Now on along the (ranktine, (Kith doth keep. 

Then by a rod, tin ns up another way. • • 

Drayton, Baron's Wars, h,6. 

To Cka'nkle. »». a. To break into unequal surfaces; 
to break into angles. 

Old Vnga’. stream. 

Fort’ll by the stiddi 11 .shock, lwr wonted track 
Forsook, and drew her Imuml train aslope, 

( 'rank/mg her hank,. Ttiiki/is. 

• Cha'n ki.es. 7). s. [from the verb.] Inequalities; 

angular prominences. 

Cha'n kness. 11. s. [ from crank.] 

1. Health; vigour. 

2. Disposition to overset. , 

Cha'n n ihd. atlj. [from cranny.] Full of chinks. 

JV wall it is, as I would have you think, 

Tnat had in it a crannied hole or chink. Shakspcnre. 

A very fair fruit, at»d not unlike a citron; hut lomcwhat 
rmigncr cliopt and crannied, vulgarly conceived the marks of 
Adam’s teeth. Brown, Vu/g. Err, 

CllA'NNY. ti. s. [cren, Fr. rrena, I.at.] A chink; 
a clcli: a fissure. 

The eye of the understanding is like the eye of the senswy 
for as you may sec great object" through small enmities or 

• holes, so you* may see great axioms of nature through small 

and contemptible instances. • • littoon. Fat, Hist. 

And therefore beufc, and fiiitl about, ‘ 

To find a erana)/ to creep out. Hvdibras. 

• In a firin' building, the caviars ought not to b# filled with 
rubbish, but with brick or st me, fitted to the crannies. Drydcn. 

Within the soaking of wuttr and springs, with streams and 
currents in the tries and crannies. Burnet, Theory. 

He skipped from room to room, ran tip stairs and down 
stairs, from the kitehen to the garrets, and lie peeped into every 
»cranny. Arbuthnot, John Bull. 

Chants.# n.s. [Germ, krauts, garlands; I cel. kravs, 
a wreath or chaplet. V. Ihre, Gloss, Su. Gotli.] 
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i ho garlands carried before the bier of a maiden, 
and hung over her grave. Not wholly discontinued 
in this country.* Warburton chlinged this word 
into chants, as others had into rites. But crants is 
the true word. ‘ 

Vet here she is nllowkf her virgin emi ts. 

He/ mniden strewments, ami the bringing homo 

Of hell and burial. ■ Sh"kspcqrc, Hamht. 

Crate.'}' n. s. r nrspe and crepe, Fr. or pa, low Lai.] 
A thin stuft; loosely woven, of which the dress of 
the clergy is sometimes made. 

And proud lloxana, fir’d with jealous rage, 

With titty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. Swift. 

To thee I often call’d in sain. 

Against that assassin in crape. Swift. 

’Tis from high life high characters are drawn; 

A saint in < twice u saint in lawn. Pope. 

Cea'plk.* n. s. [Germ, krapprln, to seize.] A claw. 

Sooueas they did the monstrous Scorpion view 
With ugly era pics crawling in their way. 

The dreadful! sight did them so sore affray. 

That their wcll-kuowen courses they forwent. 

Spenser, l'\ Q. v. viii. 40. 

And still he thought he felt their brapfes tare 
Him by the heels back to his oligly den. *• 

. G. Vtrtchrr, Christ's Viet. B. s. 

CRA'PUR A.* n. s. [Lat. from the Gr. xpxn r«x>j, 
which is from xgeii? the head, and waXAto, to shake.] 
A surfeit, or sickness by intemperance. 

The drunkard now supinely snores. 

His load of ale sweats thro’ his pores, 

•Yet when he wakes, the swine shall find, 

A erapula remains behind. Cut ton, Night Quatrains. 

Cua'pih.exce. n. s. [ crapula, a surfeit, Latin.] 
Drunkenness; sickness by intemperance. Diet. 

*CRA'pui.otrs. atlj. Prrapu/nsus, Lat.] Drunken; in¬ 
temperate ; sick with intcniperancc. Diet. 

To Cease.* Sec To Craze. 

To CRASH.'j' v. n. [a word probably formed from 
the thing, Dr. Johnson says. Perhaps it. may be 
from the Fr. nois.fr, “ to craclf, or crash; to 
crackle, as wood that’s ready to break.” Cotgravc.J 
To make a loud complicated noise, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. 

When convulsions cleave the lab’ring earth. 

Before the dismal yawn appears, the ground 

Trembles and heaves, the nodding houses crash. Smith. 

To Crash.'}- v. a. To break or bruise. This is «ne 
of our old verbs; but it is not in Shakspcarc, as 
cited by Dr. Johnson; for the poet reads “ crush a 
cup of w ine,” and not crash. See 'To Crush. Out- 
word, in the sense of break, is t faced by Sercnius to 
the Goth, hrassa, to tear. We have an expression, 
“ to crash the teeth for anger; to grind the teeth." 
Barret’s Alvcarie; which ajuares with the old Fr. 
Sec Lacombc in V. Cuoussi, crotpier, griucer les 
dents, craijuer.” We may compare also the Fr. 
ccrascr. , 

Ceash. n. /. [from ’the verb. J A loud sudden mixed 
sound, as of many things broket? at the same time. 

, Senseless Yuim, • u 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top . 

Sloops to his b;i-.e; and, with a hid'-ous crash. 

Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear.*. Stiahspcarc, Humid. 

Moralizing sat 1 by the hazard table: 1 look’d upon the un¬ 
certainty of riches, the decay of beauty, ami the era; It of worlds, 
with as niuih contempt as ever Pluto did. Pope, 

Cha'shing.* n. s. [from crash.] A violent, compli¬ 
cated noise. 1 
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There shall be the noise of a cry from the fish-gate, and an 
howliog from the second, and a great crashing from the hills. 

’ y.eph. i. 10. 

CIIA'SIS. n. s. [xpaortj.] Temperature; constitution 
v arising from the various properties nf humours. 

The fancies of nice arc so immediately diversified by’the in¬ 
dividual crasis, that .every man owns something wherein none 
Is like him. Gtanoitte. 

A man may be naturally inclined to prid^ lust, and anger, 
as these inclinations are founded in a peculia.- crasis, and con¬ 
stitution of tlT? blood and spirits. South. 

CRASS.'}’ (trip [old Fr. eras, gras; Lat. crassu".] 
Gross; coarse; not -thin; not comminuted; not 
subtle; not consisting of signl l parts. 

Iron in arjuafortis, will fall into ebullition, with noise and 
cmicatioii; as also a crass and fumid exhalation caused from 
the combat of the sulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous 
spirits of aquafortis. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

A cloud df folly and distraction darkens the soul, and makes 
it crass and material. Bp. Taylor, Scrm. (x65.3,) p. ao8. 

Meta's are intermixed with the common terrestrial matter, 
so us not to be discovert ale by human industry; or, if discover¬ 
able, so diffused and scattered amongst the crasser and more 
unprofitable matter, that it would never be possible to separate 

and extract it. Woodward, Nat. ltist. 

1 

Cra'ssiment.*. n. s. [Lut. crassamenlum.] Thick¬ 
ness. ’ 

Now, as the bones arc principally here intended, so also all 
tlic other solid parts of the body, that are made of the same 
crassiment of seed, may be here included. 

Smith’s Port 1 aiturc of (ltd Ape, ,n. r;<;. 

Cra's-situde. v.s. [crassitudo, Latin.] Crossness; 
coarseness; thickness. 

They must lie but thin, as a leaf, or 11 piece of paper or 
parchment; for if they have agreatcr crassitude, they will alter 
in their own body, though they spend not. Bacon. 

The Dead Sen, which vomitetli up bitumen, is of that cras¬ 
situde, as living bodies, bound hand anil foot, cast into it, have 
been born up, and not sunk. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The terrestrial matter carried by rivers into the sea, is sus¬ 
tained therein partly by the greater crassitude and gravity of the 
sea-water, and partly by its constant agitation. Woodward. 

Cra'ssness.* n. s. [front crass.] Crossness. 

The ethereal body contracts crassness and impurity by the 
same degrees as the immaterial faculties abate in tlicir exercise. 

Gtanviile, Pre-exist, of Sants, p. 118. 

Cuastina'tion. 11. s. [from eras, Latin, to-morrow.] 
Delay. Diet. 

Cratch.'}’ n. s. [Fr. creicche, Lat. nates. One of 
our oldest substantives. “ She leyde him in a 
cracchr, &c.” Wielille, St. Luke, ii.] The pali¬ 
saded frame in which hay is put for cattle. 

When being expelled out of Paradise, by rcuson^of sin, thou 
wort held in the chains of death; I was inclosed in the virgin’s 
, womb, I was laid in the cratch, I was wrapped in swnthliug- 
clooxhs. 1 Ilnke will on Providence. 

Wc see the Son of God, the God of all the world, in the 
form of a servant: not a cratch to cradle him in, not a grave 
to buryhim in, was his own. Bp. Halt, of Content at ion, if,. 

Our meats and our sports (much of them) have relation to 
clnii ch.works. The colfin of our ehristmas-siies in shape long, 
is in imitation of the cratch. Selden, Taldc-Tidk. 

To Cratch.* v. a. [our old verb for scratch; Welsh, 
crach, scabies. But see To Scratch.] To tear; 
as, “ to cratch out one’s eyes.” Huloct . 

CItA'TEE.* n. s. [Lat.] A vent, or aperture; a 
passage at which any thing is let out. 

. This mount, I could see, was made of the stones thrown up 
aud fallen Stack again into the crater. 

Perki Icy to Arlnithnol, Dcscrip. of Vesuvius, 1717. 

Crate.* n. s. [Germ, /cruet, a basket.] A pannier, 

’ or wicker vessel, in which things are carried on a 
horse. 4 v 
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i. A shire; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, 
into wliicl^ the whole land is divided, for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice; sp that there is no part of 


And judgements of the king’s • courts. Of these 
countirs ibuf'trc termed county-palatines, ns that 
of Lancaster,* Chester, Durham, :!wd Ely. A 
countv-palatine is a jurisdiction of so high a nature, 
that the chief govemours ofrhese, by special charter 
lrort. the king, sent otjt alt writs in their own name, 
and did all things touching justice as absolutely as 
the prince himself, only acknowledging him their 
superiour and sovereign. But this power has, by 
a statute in Henry VIII. his time, Ween much 
abridged. There are likewise counties corporate, 
which are certain cities or ancient boroughs upon 
which our princes have thought good to bestow ex¬ 
traordinary liberties. Of these Lotukpt is one, 
York another, the city of Chester a third, and 
Canterbury a fourth. And to these may be added* 
many more; as the county of the town of King¬ 
ston upon Hull,.the county of the town of Haver¬ 
fordwest, and the county of Litchfield. County is, 
in another signification, used for the county-coint. 

* * * ('(fieri. 

Discharge your powers unto their several comities. 

As wo w ill ours. Stmkspearr, Hen. />'. 

lie caught his death the last comity sessions, where he would 
goto see justice done to a poor widow-woman, and her father¬ 
less children. Addison, Spul. 

2. An earldom. 

Brave impet of Bedford, grow apace in houiltic, 

And count ot'visdoiue more than of thy coiintic! 

Speusi r, limns of 7 •. 

3. A count; a lord, [old Fr. cottn/ie. j* Now wholly 

obsolete. 

The gallant, joftng, and noble gentleman, * 

The count 1/ Paris. Shakspeare, Horn, and Jut. 

He made Hugh T.upiis county palatine.of Chester, ami gave 
that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the same Un li/trrc 
ml {’Minin sicut. rex tenebat Anglia m ad curonant. Davie*. 

County-coukt.* Sec County. It is a court in¬ 
cident to the jurisdiction of the Sheriff. It is not 
a court of record, but may bold’pleas of debt or 
damages under forty shillings. lilackstonc. 

COUP-DE-MAIN .* n.s. [Fr.] A military expres¬ 
sion, dftioting an instantaneous, an unexpected, 
and generally a desperate attack. Il^ is sometimes 
applied to any thing which is transacted Vith 
promptness and vigour. 

The upper fort maintained its defence, anil the attack was 
relinquished. It seems it could only have been carried by a 
coup de main, which unluckily failed. . 

< till tine, India within the Ganges. 

COUP-D'OEIL .* 11. s. [Fr.] The first view of any 
thing; a slight view of it. 

Only figure to yourself a vast semicircular basin, full of fine 
blue sea, and vessels of all sorts and sizes, &c. This is the 
first coup d’oeit, and is almost all I am yet able to give you an 
account of. Oray, Lett, lo West, from Genoa, 1739. 

COUPE'E. n. s. [French.] A motion in dancing, 
when one leg is a little bent and suspended from the 
ground, and with the other a motion Is made for¬ 
wards. See Coopee. Chambers. t 

Co'upi jig-glass.* Sec Cupping-glass. • 
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Co'uyr.Am.E.* adj. [Fr. arcoupluble.] Fit fo be 
coupled with. • Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

CO l PEE. 11. .«.* [couple, Fr. copiHa, Latin.] 

1. A chain or tie that holds dogs t<4*0*1 her. 

, I’lPkrep my stable-, where 
l lodge wife ; l’4 go in couples \fith her, 

Than when I feel and fee her, no further trust her. Shah spaa re. 

It is in some sort will, friand- ,is*t is with dogs in coupless 
they slum Hi Ik* of the same size and humour. L' Estrange. 

2 . Two; a brace. • • 

lie was taken up by a couple of shepherds, and by them 
brought to life again. > • Sidney. 

A who >hna*.t.*r, who shall teach my sou and vonr’s, I will 
provide; j <*a, I Bough the three do cost me a cm.pie of hundred 
pounds. Asthma, 

A pi„*ce of tinystal inclosed a eov.ple of drops, which Incited 
lit** water when they were shaken, though perhaps they are 
nothing byt bubbles of air. • ptsHHdisou on Italy. 

By adding one to one, we have the complex idea of n couple. 
t , Locke. 

3. A male and bis female. # • 

• 80 shall till tile roupt-s three, ( 

its c*f true in loving la*. Shah t peare, Af. X. Dream. 

°!i ! alas! 

I lost a rnuplf’, that ’twifl heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood, begetA.ig wonder, as 
You gracious roup/e do. S/ialsprarc, JVin. Tale. 

I have read of a feigned remmonwcalth, where the marrkai 
cnii/i/e are permitted, before they contract, to see one another 
naked. * Uaemi, Kcu< Atlantis. 

He said : the ear#* d ample join their tears, 

And then invoke the gods with piou. prayers. Dri/ifcu. 

Ail -ii-i ceding generations of men are the progeny of one 
primitive 1 otiplr, Hadley's Sermons. 

To (JoTtle. p r. a. [old Fr, coupler, accouplcr, 
jiiindic; IJocj. copula, Lai.] 

1. To chain together. 

I bmt.innii, I charge tlier, tender well iny hounds; m . 

And Mi-ii/i/eCl.iwder with the ilecp-mouth’d Brai l). S/trdsjjearc. 

2. To join one to auotlioiv, • 

What areatiT ills haie/he heavens in store. 

To am pie coining hiinus with sorrow past Sidney. 

And whcrc-oi-Yr wi went, like Juno’s .waits, 

Still wo went eimp/ed and inseparable. Shakspeare, As yon like it. 

Put the taehes into the loops, mid couple the tent together, 
that it may he one. Emit. xxvf. r. 

. They behold your chaste conversation rouplal witli fear. 

1 Pet. iii. 2. 

Their concernments were so rough d, that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. South. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reason, who 
is measuring syllables and ccw/dtug rliimes, when he should be 
mending bis own soul, and securing his own immortality. 

Pope. 

3. To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. 

f shall rejoice to see you so coupled, as may be fit both for 
sour honour and yourfatistartion. Sidney. 

I am just going tit a.-i-t with tl^* arehhishop, in degrading a 
parson who couples all our beggars, l>y which l shall make one, 
«iappv mail. Swift. 

To IVuiu/E. it. 11. To join in embraces. 

Waters in Africa being rare, divers torts of beasts come from 
several parts to drink ; ami so being refreshed, fall to couptPJ* 
and mam limp, with .moralkinds. Baron. 

* Thou, with til} lu.ti rrew, , 

Cast wanton eves 011 the daughters of rttenf H 

And rough d with them, amf begot a race. * Alillan, P. B. 
After this alliance, 

L& tigers match with hinds, u 4 l wolves with sheep. 

And every ereaftiro cough with his foe. I try den. Span. Frjuar, 
CoVpLE-EEuti.us. it. s. [couple and beggar.] One 
that makes it I*is business to marry beggars to each 
other. 

a No couple-beggar in the land, 

E’er join’d such numbers hand in hand. Swift. 

Complement.* n. [from couplf,] Union; two or 

5 R 
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more together. Not now in use. Mr. Malone 
believed this word to be of'Shakspeare’s invention ; 
but Spenser is before him. i$omc editions of 
Shakspeare’s bonnets have converted it into coin- 
pliment. , ' . 

, After nil which up to their steeds thty wenf, < 

And forth together rod«, u goodly couptnnmt, 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. v. *4. 
Making a complement of proiul compart: 

With sun ami moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems. 

_ Shaksprarc, Sonn. xxi. 

(Wuplet. r n. s. [French.] 

1. Two verses; a pair of rhinies. « 

“Then woidd they cast away their pipes, and, holding hand 
hand, dance In the only eudence of their voices, which 
they would use in singing some short couplets , whereto the one 
liall'liegimidifS ,lhe other half should au-wer. • Sidnci/. 

Then .t the fast, an only couplet fraught ' u 
IVith jjiiiie unmeaning thing they call a thought; 

A needless Alexandrine cuds the song, ' 

’ili.iL, like a wounded snake, dVags its slow length along. J’opf. 

In Pope J cannot read a line, 

But with a sigh I wish it mine; 

When 1 k- can in one conjilt! fix, ( 

Wore scn-c than I can do in r.\, 

It gives me such a jeahm. fit, 

,i cry, pbx take him and bis wit. Swift. 

2 . Apuir; as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as the female dnvf. 

Ere that her golden couplets arc diseldid, 

His silence will sit drooping, Shaktpearc, Hamlet. 

Coupling. & 11. s. [front couple .] 

1. A junction. 

To the artificers and builders cave they it, to Imv hewn 
stone, and timber for iwi;i hugs. 1 Chou, xx.xiv. r r. 

2. Junction in embrace. 

Tlljtt great variety of brute-. in Africa, is In re,eon of tin- 
meeting together of brutes of several .jiecics, ai water, and the 
’promiscuous couplings of malts: ami fenuile-. of several specie-.. 

Hale, (trig, of Manhntt. 

COURAGE, f n. [old It. enrage; modem, 
courage,■ low T.itf. coragimu ; from cor, tin* heart. 
Spenser repeatedly uses courage for heart or mind, 
“lids word is rarely found in the plural; bill 
Shakspcarogives it in his Cymbclinc: *• Their tlis, 
cipline now mingled «ilh thi'ir countyjs; ' which Dr. 
Johnson, however, has, in all the editions of his dic¬ 
tion ary, printed courage.} Bravery : active forti¬ 
tude: spirit of enterprise. 

, The king becoming arncc-., u 

Devotion, patience, courage, fordtmlc ; 

I have no relish of them. S/inkspcare, Macbeth. 

Hope amis their courage: from their tovv’rg they thru.'. 

Their dai ts wall double force, and driv e the foe. l)ry,h ,1. 

, Courage, line grows from constifuttori, very often forsakes * 
a mun when lit. has occasion for it; and when it is only a kind 
of instinct in the son!, it breaks out on all occasions, without, 
judgement or discretion. That courage which arises from the 
sense of our duty, and from the li ar of offending Hint that 
made 11s, acts always in an uniform manner, and according to 
the dictates of right reason. Addison, Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the cause of 
their jnisti.i-tiim-s. Swift. 

To Co'ukagk.# v. a. [frohi the, noun. An old verb 
in our language, unjustly slighted and forgotten. 

To murage , or to make audacipus, adddre ani- 
tnunt, vel audaeinm.” Iluloet.] To encourage. 
Moreover, charge JosmS, and courage him, and bolden him. 

Dent. iii. 28. MatheWc's 'l'ransl. 
CoirrtA'r.Eot s.-f- atlji [old Fr. or Norm, courajeux, 
angry, Kclhnm; couragieur , courageous, Cotgrav'e.] | 
1. Byave; daring; bold; enterprising; adventurous; ) 
hardy; stout. ' 
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And he that is courageous among the mighty, shall flee away 
naketl in that'day. r . , Amos, ii. 16. 

Let us mutate the courageous example of St'.Paul,\vho chose 
then to magnify Bis office whim ill men conspired to lessen it. 

* . t 1 Attcrhun/. 

2. It is used ludicrously by Shakspearc for outrageous, 
lie is very roiir/igcous unnd, about his throwing into the 
water. • , Shakspbarc. 

Goura G£orsLV.*f* adv. [from courageous.! Bravely; 
stoutly; tiddly. \ " 

Deal courageously; and the Lord shall be with the good. 

. 2 Chron. xixeir. 

The king the next daytjprexcnted him battle upon the plain, 
the fields tlitrc being open and yhnnipaign : the earl courage¬ 
ously came ilow u, and joined battle with him. 

Huron, lint. Til. 

Endeavour resolutely and courageously to repel temptations, 
/» s often as thc-y sol licit'thee. ' Hammond's Works, iv. .56.;. 
Go u it a geousni-.sk. 11, s. [from courageous.’] Bravery; 
boldness; spirit; courage. 

Nirtmor hearing of the manliness anj the couragcuiuiiess 
that they laid to fighc for their country, durst not try the 
matter by the sword. 2 Mac. xiv. 18. 

Coi'kaVG j -7 ' 

Coijiia'nto. \": s ' [ (:ouranh ! l' r -] See Gohant. 

1. A nimble dance. 

I’ll like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head: why, he is able to lead Iter a ceurm/ta. Shaksprarc. 

2. Any thing that .spreads quick, as a paper of ne\vs. 
/The weekly coarants with Haul's seal; and all 

Hi’ admir’d discourses of the prophet Bill. •' 

11. • t(shMitiy Uti<]eru'n>nl\. 

New books every day, pamphlets, cournntoes, Ac. 

Harlan, Anal, if Mel. To tli” .Header. 
My distempered old acquaintance read, in the ne\ place, tin 
account of the affairs abroad in the eouraut. Taller, No. j;g. 
Io Counts. r. u. [coinher, l'r.] To bend; to bow; 
to stoop iu supplication. Not in use. 

In the fatness of these pursy times, 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Yea, eourh anti woo, for leave to do it good. 

Shal.s/'earc, ILoeht. 

Coe tin.# aflj. Crooked. Sen Corns. 

Her neck is short, her shoulders eourh. , Gower, Couf. Am. 

Co/ ttiEi;. n, s. . [courier, Fr.] A messenger sent in 
haste; an express; a runner. 

t met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 

Shahsju arc, Tvnr.u. 

This thing the wary bnssa well perceiving, by speedy eutii;ers 
advertised Sulyman of the enemy’s purpose, requesting him 
v ith all speed to repair with his army to Tunris. Knolles,Uist. 

COURSE.-j~ n. s. [course, Vr, cursus, Lat.] 
t. Race; career. 

And some she arms with sinewy force, 

And sonic wijh swiftness in the course. Cnwlei/. 

2* Passage from place to place; progress. To this 
may be referred the course of a river. 

Awl when vve had finished our course from Tyre, we came 
to Ptolcmnis. ‘ Acts, xxi. 7. 

iLikc as a ship, that through the ocean wide 
Directs her course unto one certain coast, 

Is met of many a counter wind and tide. 

Spenser, y. Q. vi. xii. 1. 
A light, by which the Argivc squadron steers 
Their silent course to Ilium’s well known shore. Denham. 

3. Tilt; act of running in the lists. < 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the third 
course, he received of Phnluntus. Sidney. 

4. Ground on which* a race is run. 

5. Track or lino in which a ship sails, or any motion 
is performed. 

6 . Sail; means by which the course is performed. 

To the courses we have devised studding-sails, sprit-sails, 
and top-stub, Ralegh, Ess. 
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7. Progress from one ^pdation to another; process. 

When fhw statu of the controversy is plainly determined, it 
must not bo altered by another disputant in the course of the 
disputation, 1, • * Watts. 

?S. Oyder of .'Accession; as, Pdery one in his course. « 

Their oflicers that served the, kjrny in any matter of the 
courses, which came in and went out, mouth by month;—of 
every course was twenty and four thousand, n Chron. xxvii. 1. 

If any man Jjft*uh in a’,) unl.nown lomfuc, let it be by two, 
or at tin* moll Jiy three, and that bv course : and let one in¬ 
terpret. ' ' 1 Cor. \iv. 17. 

.Slated and orderly methocf, or manner. 

If she live long. 

And in the end meet the old course of death. 

Women w : l! all turn nmil&tcr*. Shuksjjean; K. hear. 

The duke runout den;, the course of law. Shakspcarc. 

If find, by bis revealed declaration, first gave rule to any 
man, he, that will claim by that title, must have the same 
positive grant of (Jod for his siieeession ; for f if it Inis not 
directed the rovrse of its descent and conveyance, no body can 
succeed to this title of the first Hiller. Lofkc m 

so. Scries of successive and meyiodical procedure. 

The elands did resolve during her course of pity sick, ami she 
continue!h very well to thitday. iVisiymtn, Surgery. 

11. Tlu: elements of tut art exhibited and explained, 
in it methodical series. lienee <?ur courses of phi¬ 
losophy, anatomy, chemistry, ami i&nthcnmticks. 

, Chambers. 

!}, Conduct; manner of proceeding. 

Cirittus perceivmg the danger he was in, began to doubt with 
himSclf whyt rour.tr were best for him to take.* h’no/lrs. 

Thai vvoithy deputy finding limbing bat it common misery, 
took the best roartelie possibly could to establish a commou- 
vvciilth in Ireland. Hut'ics on In land. 

tie placed i onnnissioiiers there, whodgoverned it only in a 
course of discretion, part martial, part civil. Darks on Ireland. 

(jive willingly what I can take by force; 

And know, obedience is your safest coarse. Dryden, Aurent'i. 

Hut T a right n ms.- |w taken with children, there wilt not 
be so much need of common rewards and punishments. Locke. 

’Tis time w c should decree 

What course to bike. * Addison, Cnlo. 

The senate observing how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield (ft the tribunes utld people, thought it their 
wisest course ip give wav also to time. Swill. 

13. Method of life; train of actioijs. 

A woman of so working a mind, and so vehement, spirits, 
as it was happy slictook a good course; for otherwise it would 
have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addiction was to courses vain ; 

His companies, unlettvr’d, rude and shallow ; 

His bouts fill’d up with riots, banquet*, sports. 

Shakspcarc , Urn. I'. 

As the dropsy-man, the more be drinks, the drier be is, and 
the more he still rle.-ires to drink ; even mi a sinner, the more 
he sins, tfte apter lie is to sin, and more desirous to keep still a 
course in wickedness. Perkins. 

Men will say, * • 

That beauteous Knirna vagrant courses took. 

Her father’s house, and civil life forsook. Prior. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. " 

It is best to leave nature to her course, who is the sovereign 
physician in most diseases. ’ 'Ample. 

So every servant took his course, 

And, bad at first, they all grew worse*. Prior. 

15. Catamenia. 

The stoppage of women’s courses, if not suddenly looked to, 
sets them undoubtedly into a consumption, dropsy, or some 
other dangerous disease. Harvey on Consumptions. 

1 6. Orderly structure. 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and settetli on firepe* 
course of nature. • Janies, iit. 6. 

17. [In architecture.] A continued range of stones, 

level or of the same height, throughout the whole 
length of the building, and cot interrupted by any* 
aperture. Harris .* 
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18. Series of consequences, • 

ty. Number of dishes «c*t on at once upon the talkie. 
Worthy sir, thou blcvtVst: 

Thy exercise hath been too violent 

For a second eoursf of fight. * Shukspcarc, Coriol. 

I'licnwisti a second course the tables load. 

And will) lull ihuryleis. oiler to the god. Dryden, JEn. 

You are not to wash your hand) ’till after you have limit up 
your sectyid course. * S,rji, Direct, to the Cook, 

So quick retires each dying cnerse, you'd swear 
Saneho’s dread doctor and hi, wand was tfierc. Pope. 

20. Regularity; settled rule. 

21. Empty form. ' * j 

Men talk usjf they believed in (jo.I, hut they live as if they 

thought there wa> none ; their vow , and promises are no^aorc 
than words of course. [; Estrange. 

22. The running of dogs •upon bears. A phrase of 
bcar-biiiliiin times; whither it Ixjvfl^s to the. no 
lA'-s savage practice of modern bull-bailing , 1 am 

• unable to say. , 

a They have tied me to a sftiki:; I cannot lly. 

But, bear-like, i must light the coin sc, * Shukspcarc, Ataehcth. 

23. ()/ course. Uy consetjueuce. 

With a mind unpre;Assessed bv iloctors and commentators 
, v< ally sect, whoso reuxotiiitgs, inlcrprelation and language, 
which 1 have been used to, will of course make all,chime that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaniifl; of 
the author, seem harsh, strained, tpit^uncouth to me. Locke. 

24. Of course. IJjr settled rule. 

Sense is of course annex’d to wealth and power; 

No muse is proof against, a golden shnvv’r. tlarth. 

Neither shall I be so far wanting t > myself, a - , not to desire 
a patent, granted of course to all useful projectors. Swift. 

To Course, r. a. [front the noun.] 

1. To hunt; to pursue. 

The hie rftiind tears 

Coms’d one another down Ins innocent nose 
In piteous chase. • Slmksprare, As yon like it. 

The king is hunting the deer; 1 am coursing myself. 

* Shah spriu c, L. L. Lost. 

Where’s the thane of Cawdor? 

We cours’d hint at the heels, and had a purpose 

To la* his purveyor. Shukspeurc, Macbeth. 

2. To pursue with dog* that hunt in view. • 

l am continually starting hares for you to course; we were 
certainly tut out tor one another; lor my temper quits an 
amour just where thine takes it up. Conge. cr. Old Bachelor. 

3. To put to speed ; to force to rim. 

When tlicv have .111 appetite 
To venerv, let thrall not. ill ink not* eat. 

And cMrsc them oft, and tire them in the heat. »-l lay, IVg. 

To Course, v. n. To run : to rovi about. 

•Swift as quicksilver it curses through 
The nat’ral gates and allies ol the body. Shahspear", Hamlet. 

The blood, licfofc cold and periled, Id; the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice; but 

• the .-lierris warms it, and makes it 1 on, „< from the inward'- tA 

the parts extreme. Shakip. are. lieu. It'. 

Mic did so course o’er my exteriours, with a.mb a greedy in¬ 
tention, that the appetite of hit* eye did *um Im scorch me 
like a burning gins-. Shahsoi.ii; M, ft', of ii'ind.,ur. 

Ten brace’nnd more of gieyhoimds, -lu.vyy iair. 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and eon,. '^..tsuufd 4 ii, chair. 

• • Dryden. 

All, at once 

Relapsing quick, as quickly rt^tecend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguish, anil renew, 

All ether coursing in a maze of light.. Thomson, Autumn. 

CoT.'Usek.T - m. «. [from course ; coursitr , French,] 

1. A swill horse; a war-horse: a word not used in 
prose. 

• He proudly pricketh on his courser strong, 

Anti Atin uy him pricks with spurs of shame and wrong. 

* | Speusvr, K Q. 
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'.Then to his absent guest the king decreed 
A pair of coursers, born of heav’i.ly breed; “ 

Who from their nostrils breath'd etherial jire, 

Whom Circe stole lVont h<-r celestial tire. Dryden, JEn, 

Th* impatient A(wf pants in every vein, 

Ami, pawing, seems to beat the distant plain ; 
liiils, vales, and hoods appear already cross’d, ,' 

Atj.J, ere he starts, n thousand steps are lost. ' Pope. 

2 . Ono who pursues the spot-,*- of coursing hares; “ a 
runner; a courser.” See Cotgravc in V. Coureur. 

i am uo bawu, nor a cheater, nor a courier 
Of broken-windeu women. Beaum. and FI. The Captain. 

( A lcath i*; a leathern thong, by which a fidcouer holds his 
hawk, or u courser leads his gret hound. JIanmcr. 

3. He who discourses upon a subject, and pursues it; 
a ‘disputant. See the 11 th sense of Course. 

*"110 was accounted a lioteil ,sophister, ami remarkable courser 
in the time ofJ.cnt in the public schools. 

' Lift: of A. Wood, p. 109. 

Co'u nsioy.* n. s. [Fr .coursic.] Fail of the hatches 

in a galley. . i Sherwood. 

Co'u using.* 71. s. See To Course. The sport of 
hunting hares, foxes, and sometimes deer, with 
greyhounds. , 

It would be tried also in flying of hawks, or in coursing of a 
deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

COURT.-; n.s. [old Fr. court, mod .corn's Goth. 
hurt, civility of maimers; Sax. eujit; Dutch, boat ; 
low Lat. curt is. See Courteous.] 

1. The place where the prince resides; the palace. 

Of court, it suents, men courtesic do call, 

For that it there most useth to abound. Spatter, P. Q.vi. i. I. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights mid squires, 

Men so disorderly, so debauch’d mid bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn ; Epicurism and lust, 
r Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace! Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

„It shall be an habitation of dragons, ami a court for owls. 

Isaiah, xxvi. l.y. 

His exactness, tliat every man should have his due, was such, 
that you would think he hail never seen a court : the politeness 
with which this justice was administred, would convince you 
he never had lived out of one. Prior, Dedication. 

A suppliant to your royal court I come. Pope, Odyssey. 

2. The hall or chamber where justice is administred. 

Are you acquainted with the ditfererice 
That holds this present question in the court f Shakspcarc. 

St. Paul being brought unto the highest court in Athens, to 
give an account of the doctrine he had preached, concerning 
Jesus and the resurrection, took occasion to imprint on those 
magistrates a future state. jUterbwry. . 

3. Open space before a house, [perhaps, in this sense, 
from the Sax. gypd, a yard, 5 being changed into c. 
Or from the Lat. cars, cart is.] 

You must have, before you come to th»> front, three courts: 
a green court plain, with a wall about it; a second court of 
the same, but more garnished, with little turrets, or other em¬ 
bellishments upon the wall; and a third court, to square with 
the front, not to be built but inclosed with a naked wall. 

Bacon, 

Suppose it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the meanest 
man in the tragedy must conic and dispatch his business, rather . 
than in the,, lobby 01; court yard (which is fitter for liim), for 
fear the stage should be cleared, and the scenes broken. 

Dryden. 

4. A small opening inclosed with houses and paved 
with broad stones, distinguished from a street. 

5 Persons who compose the retinue of a prince. 

The court’s a school indeed, in which soA’ic few 
•Learn virtuous principles. 

Beaum. and PI. Custom of the Country. 

, Their wisdom was so highly esteemed, that some ol' theifi 

, %ere always employed to follow the courts of their kings, to 
Klvise. them. . Temple. 
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6 . Persons who arc asscmbledrfor the administration 

of justice. * ^ ' . * 

He was so zealous for his client, and so favourably received 
by the court, that he went on with great fluency to Worm the 
.’lencli, Ac. ,i Tatter, No. 186. 

7. Any jurisdiction niltyary, civil, or ecclesiastical. 

If any noise or soldier yon perceive 

Near to the wall, by borne apparent sign 
Let us liuve knowledge at the coui*t of guard. 

r*' Shahsptare, Hen. VI. P. I. 

The archbishop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunstable. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

1 have at last met with the proceedings of the court baron, 
held in that behalf. Spectator. 

8. The art of pleasing; the art of insinuation ; civility; 
flattery. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board. Spenser. 

r Hast thou been never base X Did love ne’or bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 

Flatter me, make thy rdart, and say it did; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 

Dryden, Aurcngzcbc. 
Some sort of people, placing a great part of their happiness 
’ in strong drink, are'always forward to make court to my young 
master, by ottering thut which they love best themselves. 

Locke. 

I have been considering why poets have such ill success in 
making their court, since they are allowed to be the greatest 
and best of all flatterers: the "defect is, that they flatter only in 
print or in writing. Swi/t to (ray. 

9. It is often used in composition in most of its senses. 
Court of Guard.j^ See the 7U1 sense of Court, 

1. The guard-room of soldiers; the place where the 
guard musters. See Corps-de-gaud. 

The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of guard. 

Shakspcarc, Ollicllo. 

Visit your courts of guard, view your munition. 

Beaum. and Pi. Beggar’s Bush. 

2. They who compose the guard. 

Environed round with a court of guard ajiout her, that stand 
in readiness with javelins In hand. 

Parthcncia Sac, a, (16.;3,) p. 18. 

To Court, v. a. [from the noun.] 

x. To woo; to solicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a shadow, it flies you ; , 

Seem to fly it, it wilt pursue: 

So court a mistress, she denies you; 

Let her alone, she will court you. B. Jonson, Forest. 

Fir’d with her love, mid with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Dryden, JEn. 

Alas ! .Sempronjus, wouldst thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilst her father’s life’s in danger ? 

Thou inight’st as well court the pale trembling vestal, 

1 While she beho.ds the holy flame expiring. AiUtison, Cato. 
.Ev’n now, when silent scorn is all they gain, ' 

A thousand court you, though they court in vain. Pope. 

2 . To solicit; to seek. 

* Their own ease and satisfaction would quickly teach children 
to court commendation, and avoid doing what they found con¬ 
demned, • 1 Locke on Education. 

3. To flutter; to endeavour to please. 

Court-baron.* See Court. A court incident to 
every manor in the kingdom, and hoUlen by the 
steward within the said manor. Blackstonc. 

Court-breeding.* n. s. [from court and breed .3 
Education at court. 

Court-breeding, and his perpetual conversation with flatterers, 
was but b bad school. Milton, Eicoiioctailcs. 

Court-bubble.* n. s . [from court and bubble,] The 
trifle of a court; a thing of no moment. -> ' 
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You utupjnen, but masquers; 

Shapes, shadows, and thSps of men j court fiubbles, • 

That every breath or breaksj or blows away. 

t » Bcaum. and FI. Elder Brother. 

Couirr-c'AJ?D. : V, Sec Coat-card. * . 

Court-ciiaplain. it. x. {court ynd chaplain .] One 

jvlio attends the king to celebrate the holy offices. 

The maids of honour have been fullyVonvinccd by a famous 
court-chaplain .. • Swift. 

CoUrt-cupboaIid.# The side-board, If it may so be 
galled, of ancient days. It Was a recess, fitted with 
shelves, 011 which plate was displayed; and was a 
moveable piece of furniture. 

Away with the jolht-stools, remove the court-cupboard, look 
to the plate. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

Court-day. n. s. [ court and day.} Day on which 
justice is solemnly ndmiuistred. § 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day lie 
spoke. Arbuthuot lyid Pope., 

Court-dress.# n. s. [from coy rt, and dress.'} The 
dress in which a person appears at court; full- 
dross. • • 

Court-dresser. n.s. {court and rfjesstr.] One that 
dresses the court, or persons of rank,; a flatterer. * 
There are many ways of fallacy; such arts' of giving colours, 
appearances and resemblances, by this court-dresscr, fancy. 

Lockc. 

CtfuRT-FAsinoN.# n.s, [from court and fashion.} 
What is obsenfd at court. * 

Christianity being the court-fashion, none would be out of it. 

Putter, Holy War, p. *07. 

Cou tAT- favour, it. x. Favours or benefits bestowed 
by princes. 

We part with the blessings of both worlds for pleasures, 
court-favours, ami commissions; and at last, when wc have 
sold ourselves to our lusts, we grow sick of our bargain. 

L' Estrange. 

Court-hand. n.s. {court and hand.} 'Clie hand or 
manner of writing used in records anti judicial pro¬ 
ceedings. , 

He can make obligations, and write court-band. Shakspeare. 

Court-LADY.' f’ n. s. {court and lady. j A lady con¬ 
versant or employed in court. 

The court-ladies especially, that were faulty as the men. 

lip. Richardson 0:1 the Old Test. (1655,) p..;8j. 
The same study, lone continued, is a? intolerable to them, as 
the appearing long in the same clothes «>y fashion is to a court- 
ladt/. I.“,/.c. 

By their tricks and trinkctting between party and party, and 
their intriguing it with courtiers and court-ladies, they had 
upon the matter set the whole together by the ears. 

• South, Scrm. vi. 114. 

Court-I.eet.# n.s. [froih court and tret, leobe or 
leub. Sax. The court of the louts hr vassals*of a 
lord, where they render their leobc-jelb, lout-yield 
or guild, suit, service, or homage.] A court of re¬ 
cord, held once in the year, anti not oftener, within 
a particular hundred, lordship, or manor, before 
the steward of the leet. Blachtone. 

Court-martial.# See Court. A court appointed 
to investigate, and to punish, military offences; and 
is distinguished, as occasion requires, by the titles 
of a general, a regimental, and a garrison Court 
Martial. 

Co'mTEOus.'j- adj. {courtois, French; kwteis, Gollv] 
Elegant of manners; polite; well-bred; Aill of acts 

of respect. * 

lie hath deserved worthily of his country ; and his ascent is 
not by such easy degrees, as those who have beeosupple and * 
courteous to the people. Shakspeare, Coriol. J 
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They are one while courteous, civil, and obliging; but, wfi.le 
a snfall time after, nre supercilious, sharp, troublesome, fieiv., 
mul exceptions. § Smith. 

Courteously . adv. [from courteous,} Respectfully> 
civilly; complajsantly. ’ 

He. thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
than thciwhilbits bcArayed, yet he let them courteously pass. 


w , • WoUon. 

v\ mist A.hrist was upon earth, he was not only easy of access, 
he did not only courteously receive all that addressed themselves 
to him, but also did not disdain himself to travel up and down 
the country. Catamu, Sermons. 

Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of his* name/en¬ 
tertained him eipirteous/y. Broome. 

Co'urteousness. n.s. [from courteous.} Civility; 
complaisance. . 


Co'urter.#.». s. [from copt.} He wooes or 
solicits Women. * 

A courtcr of wenches. Sherwood. 


Co , urte.san.'{'') n. s. [Ff. courtisane, Ital .corligiana, 

Co'uhtezan. 5 low Eat. coriisana. Our old word 
is cortizan , or cortisan. Colgrave, in translating 
courtisanc,' renders It “ a lady, gentlewoman, or 

• Waiting-woman of the court; also, but less pro¬ 
perly, a courtizan, professed strumpet, fhmous or 
infamous whore.”J A woinjm,of the town; a pro¬ 
stitute ; a strumpet. 

’Tis a brave night to eool a courtezan. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

With them there nre no stews, no dissolute houses, no cour¬ 
tesans, nor any thing of that kind; nay, they wonder with de¬ 
testation, at you in Europe, width permit such things. 

Bacon, Pew Atlantis. 

The Corinthian is a column, lasciviously decked like a 
courtesan. Wo/Ion. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the 
courtezan, spent his whole estate upon hfcr. * Addison.* 

CO'URTFSY.t n. s. {wynrtoisir, Fr. cortcsia , leal. 
htrtcisi , Goth.] , 

1. Elegance of manners; civility; complaisance. 

Of com t, it seems, men courtesy do call. 

For that it there most usolh to abound. Spenser, P. Q. vi. i. 1. 

Sir, you arr very welcome to our house: • 

It must appear 111 other ways than words, 

Therefore l -cant this breathing courtesy. 

Shakspeare, March, of Veu. 

Who have seen his estate, his hospitality, his couitesy to 
strangers. Pmrhain. 

He, who was compounded of all the elements of affability 
aipl courtesy towards all kind of prople, brought himself to a 
habit ot*acelcct, and even of rudeness, towards theljuein. 

Clarendon. 

Pourles !/— is sooner found in lowly'sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tnp’stry halls. 

And courts of primps,,•where it first was nam’d. Milt.01, Coin, 

So gentle of condition was lie A,noun, 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. Dryden, Pub.• 

2 . An act of civility or respect. 

You spurn'd me such a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies, 

I’ll lend you thus much money. Shakspeare, Mcrch. of fen. 

« Repose you there, while I to the hard house 

Return,'and f orce their scanted courtesy. tHioKspeare, 1 C. Lear. 

When 1 was hist at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy shew’d me the castle. 

, > j Shakspeare, Rich. Ill, 

Bound all thi; lofty instruments of war, 

And by that musieh'lct us all embrace; 

For heav’n to earth -omc of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Other states, assuredly, cannot be justly accused for not 
^staying for the first blow; or for not accepting Polyphemus’s 
courtesy, to lie the last that shall be eaten up. Bacon. 

3. The reverence m^de by women. 
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Rnme country girl scarce to a court’ty bred, 

Would I much rather thun Cornelia wed ; * 

If, supercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 

She brought her fathers triumphs in her train. Drydrn, .Tito. 

The poor creative was as full of court mien as if 1 had been 
her godmother: the truth on’t is, T endeavoured to make her 
look something Christitrfi -1 ike. (Tingles-, Old Bachelor. 

4. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others; 

as, to hold upon courtesy. •. 

5. Co'uktissy fif England. A tenure by which, if n 
man marry an inheritance, that is, a woman seised 
cflan?l, find getteth a child of her that comes alive 
into tlie world, though both the child and iiis wife 
die forthwith ; vet, if she were in possession, shall 
iic keep the land during his life, and is called tenant 
per latent An/ lift’. or by the courtesy of England. 

' Cmorl. 

To C'o , rirn:sY.'| v t>. n. [old Fr. court her.} 

1. To perform an act of ir.-verence: ii, is now only 
used of women: 

Toby approaches; court'sics there to me. 

, Shatspirn c, Tw. Xight. 
The petty traffickers, 

That caurl’sy to them, do them reverence. Shakspbari. 

S.' To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 

If I should meet her »l my way, 

VVc hardly court’sy to each other. ,, Prior. 

To C’o'uetesy.* t>. u. To treat witfi courtesy. 

The prince politickly coutlesicd him with all favours. 

fill'll. Williams, Act. of the L. Count r us, (16x8,) p. 5. 

Co'uirriEK. n. s. [from court.] 

j. One that frequents or attends the courts of primes. 

lie hath been a courtier, lie swears.- 

If any man doubts that, let Aim put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a measure; I have flattered a lady; 1 have been po¬ 
litick with‘my friend, smooth vyth mine enemy; 1 have undone 
three tayiors; I have had four quarrels, and like to have fought 
one. 1 Shalespcnrc, As you tike it. 

You are a flattering boy; now, I see you will lie a courtier. 

Skaks/irarc, M. W. of Windsor. 
You know 1 am no courtier, nor versed in state nlfUirs. 

Iliicon. 

The principal figure in a picture, is like a king among bis 
courtiers, who ought to dim the lublre of his attendants. ’ 

Drydrn. 

2 . One that courts or solicits the favour of another. 

What 

Made thee, ull honour’d honest Homan Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, „ 

To dreileh the c.tpitol V Shakspearr, Ant’, and drop. 

There was not among all onr princes a greater courtier of t in 1 
people, than Richard the llld. not out of fear but wisdonv 

Suckling. 

Co'tuiTiEHY.# n. s. [(yum courti(r.~\ The manners 
of a courtier. 

Inthis garb he savours ' 

Little of the nicety, 

In the spruccr conrlicry. Jt.Jonson, Tintertainmcuts. 

Co'urtine. See Curtain. 

Co'uhtlike.;^ adj. [court and like.] Elegant; polite; 
“ After The mariner of thp court; or after the sort 
of a courtier.” ■ Hnloet. 

Our English tongue is, I will not say as sacral as the^Ifc- 
brew, or as learned as the Greek, but its fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous us the Spanish, as courttdce as die French, and as 
amorous us the Italian. , Camden’s Remains. 

’Fore me you are not modest, 

Nor is this cowllike, Jleaum. and FI. Double Marriage. 

Instead of masks, 

Murick, tilts, tourneys, and such courtlihe shews; * 1 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 

Shaft groan again. , Man ton’s Malcontent. 
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I have at my comtMjijt 
The smell of flowers and odorilHRs drugs. 

Of ointincuts sweet, and exec1 1 cnFperfumes, 

And eourt/ike waters; which if once you smelh 
You in yOur heart will wish, as I suppose, s * •> 

' That all y our liody were transform’d to nose. 1 

<• », Brewer's Corn, of Lingua, tv, ; 
C(/uKTi.tNF.s,s. u“ s. [from courtly.'] Elegance, of 
manners; grace of mien; complaisance; civility. 

The slightest part that you excel in is courJimss. 

Ld. Dighy to Sir Ann Ini llight/. 
j (Vurtung. ft. s. [fr&m court.'] A courtier ; a re¬ 
tainer to a court. • 

Court ling, I rather thou shouldf’t utterly 
Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily. It. Jonson. 

OoTniTi.v.'f* adj. [from court.\ Relating or re¬ 
taining to the court; elegant; soft; ilattcring. 

But with remembrance of y our gracious name. 

Wherewith that courtly garland most yo grace, 

( And deck the world. Spenser, Sou 11. to f.ndy Cttrcw. 

MoAesly should he embraced of courtly virgins, as the pre¬ 
server of chastity. ' 1 

A. Witt cl. on the Marriage of the Count Palatine with Janie. 
fne let’s Dangh/ei, 1012, ]i. 43. 

Besides all the coprtly preambles, necessary concomitants, and 
delightful consequences of marriage. 

I More, Coiij. Ca/J>. (1633,) p. 211. 

In our own time, (excuse some courtly strains) 

No whiter page than Addison’s remain 1 .. Po/it. 

CoT'iei'i.Y. iti/v. In the manner of courts; elegantly. 

They can, produce nothing s a courtly writ, or which ex¬ 
presses so much the conversation of a gentleman, as Sir John 
Suckling. If rude it on llram. Poetry. 

CoT’ut.ship.'J- u. s. [from court .J 

1. The act of soliciting favour. 

You’ll judge me a novice in the affairs of the world, in nor. 

1 pitching upon some other patron ; and unacquainted with the 
courtship of the times, that holds it more commendable to toy 
ami complement with a stranger, thun speak truth of a known 
friend. Alar, Song if the Soul, (1(147,) Dedic. 

1 , Ifc paid las courtship with the crowd, 

A, far as modest pride allow’d Swift 

1 2. The solicitation of a woman to marriage. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To cniiitsliip, and such fair oslents of love, ,, 

As.shall conveniently become you there. 

S/iutspcarc, Mcrch. of fen. 

In tedious courtship we declare our pain, 

And ere we kindness find, first meet disdain. 

1 hydra, Tnd. limp. 

Every man i:> the time of courtship, and in the first entrauc 
of marriage, puts 011 n behaviour like my correspondent’s holi¬ 
day suit. Addison, Guardian. 

3. Civility; elegance of manners. 

My com!ship to'an university, 

I My modesty l give to soldiers bare; 

1 My patience 11 gamester’s share. Donne 

CO'lhSIN."}' u. s. [cumin, Fr. consattguincus, Lat. 
Our language has a feminine formation of this 
word, which has escaped Or. Johnson, and is, I 
believe, in no dictionary. But the learned Light- 
loot has employed it, who will, however, hardly 
be imitated: “ My brethren and sisters, my cosens 
j and cosencsses,” Miscell. p.135.3 
j 1. Any 011c collaterally related more remotely than 
a brother or sister; u kinsman. Our ancestors 
considered cousin merely as importing one of the 
same hloood and so applied it to nephews, graad- 
' children, ike. 

Macbeth unseam'd him. 

— Oh, valiant cousin f worthy gentleman. Shakspearc. 

Tybalt, nty cousin! O, my brother’s child ! 

* Unhappy sight 1 alas, the blood is spili’d, 

1 Of my dear kinsman. Shakspcare, Rom. and Sul. 
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Thou art, great lord, mfcfother’s sister’s son. 

And cousin ge/umn to grdlPhinrn’s seed. , • 

Shaktpearc, Tr. and Cress. 

A title "iron by the kirfg to a nobleman, particu¬ 
larly to ihost«of the council?* * • 

Then let me hear , • 

Of you, my gentle cousin, Westmdrland,. 

Vvhat yesternight our counsel did dcen*\ &c, • Simla/ ware. 

CVusin.* a rip [from the substantive. A very an¬ 
cient employment of the word.] Allb*l; kindred. 

Eke Plato sayotli, whoso can hie* rede. 

The wordes, most lu-u cousin to the dedr. 

• Chancer, C. T. Pro/. 

Her former sorrow into judden wrath 
(Roth nnisru passioned del nmhled spright) 

Coinertitig, forth she he.ite, the <lust\ path. 

Spcntcr, /•'. Q. iii. iv. 12. 
COUT/'YAU.& n. s. [IV. a knife.] A lumber; as 
the word is sometimes used. * 

C’OUTIl.* ail/. [ Sax. cuts.] Known. St e U.vroi'Tii. * 

• * Ihtllukar. 

CoLTii. * In our old authors, used tor mud. See 
Cot i). * 

Coiilh eommctii of the veil) c ,mc, that is, to know, or to 
Ii.ne skill; as well inlerpretetli the sati’n S' 1 * T. Smith, in his 
bot.ke of gov.Ti.mrnl. A'. mi Spensers Six /i. Col. .lax. 

COW'.'J" v. [iii* the plural, aneieitlly kinr or /, en, 

A coy commonly ar.rs , eu. Sax. I nr, Dutch. Solar 
Dr.iJolm-on. As to the plural Unr, sir kern, it is 
in fuel nothing more than a corrupt ion of rnxcrii , 
the oid plural ot cwv. The (loth, and Iceland, 
/.’/•must be also added to the etymology. The 
IVrsian .note is the same worth See Sir T. I lorbert’s 
Travels, p. 317. | The female of the bull; the 
honied animal with cloven feet, kept Kir her milk 
and calves. 

Wit see that the horns id'oceii and mm, for tin most part, 
are l.-rgef than the bulls; which is emised «liv ahnmiinee iff 
mdsture, which in the horns o'" the bull leililli. iluexo. 

Afttr the fever«is diminished, asses a.ai gnat' milk 111*1 he 
1.lets,an ; tea, i diet of co.es milk alone, IV.-.e..i.'.e, .Viog. 

They, leaving in the fields hi. grazing 1 o/c... 
lie sought himself some hospitable liou;.'-*: • 

(toed (,'i‘ctOH entertain'd Ids godlike guest. I)/ yden, Fob. 

t'ove.* n. s. The moving top of the chimney of a 
hop-oast, or kiln. Kent. Supposed !<> be a cor¬ 
ruption of cox cl, being in the shape of the cowl or 
hood worn by some religions orders. 

7 b C’ow.'j" r. a. | from roxand by conlratiion, Hr. 
Johnson says. Mr. llorne Tooke coii-ide; s i( ;ts 
implying “ to make to roxe.r.” Neither ol these 
rjuainf etymologies will stand again-st, the northern • 
origin of this word, Sit. kiifxon to suppress, to C<ep 
under. V. Widcgrcn, Su. l„e.\. The Iceland. 
hi on is the same.] To depress willi tear; to op¬ 
press with habitual timidity. 

Maetlulf was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d.- 

-Accursed lie that tongue that tells ms- so ; 

Tor it hath cow'd mj better part of man. Shuh/wnrc, Allah. 

I would die with you, hut first 1 would so torture sc. 

And i-oin yom in your end, and so despise you, 

For a weak and wretched cowan!. 

Hciiiiiii. and F}. Wife for a Month. 

By reason of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 
themselves the pressures of war so often, that it se»nis to lmfe 
somewhat ci/wrd their spirits. Howcl^ Vocal Forest. 

For when men by their wive, are cow'd. 

Their horns, of course, are understood. Jfndibras. * 

Cow-hehij.'J* n. s. [Sax. cu-hepbe; Tent, koc-hmlc,] t 
One whose occupation is to tend cows. • 
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Cow-house. «. s. [rote and fomr.] Tlie house/ in 
which kinc are kept.* t 

You must ltou?«t your milch cows, tint you give hay to, in 
jour c.iw-hnitsc all night. Mortimer. 

Cow-itch.* See Coehaoe. * 

CoV-leech.** n. s., [rote and Ittcfi.] One who pro¬ 
fesses to cure distempered cojvs. • 

In Cow-i*.;t;cu. - ( >. n , 'l* n profess to cure cows. 

I hough there are main pretenders to t|ie aft of farrierillg 
and rnir-ierc/ting, jet nnuiy of them art very ignorant, es|iee*ally 
in the country. Alortn.u-r, Husbandry. 

Cow-wi;i;i;. n. s. [cine and xvitiI.’} A* specie?/ of 
chert i I. * 

Cow-wheat. n. s. [from row- and •w/iail.’] \ phflit. 

( (TWA It IJ.'J' ii. s. [anurnd IV. of uncr rtain deriva¬ 
tion, I)y. Johnson says ;«but nothii^gsfarther. He 

t.light, have stated, that both Junius and Skinner 
•have considered nr.cfn rtf, ns its origin; and Twis- 
. den and Sonnier, uilmiFrn ln e, to I urn tail, or run 
awnv: to which Intlcr opinion *Mr. Tyrvvhilt has 
readily subscribed, thinking (hat the old French ad- 
i'ri t, formed from the Lalyi nil tun vaten , might easily 
• be corrupted into am mi or amend. The supposition 
of cowherd might probably utisefiom llu f circuin- 
stimee of reproachful toms ^m.viug been anciently 
borrowed from ^!tc slate of persons in a low degree, 
as villain, knave, ike. The old spelling of our word 
is cowherd or anvhrard. Sec the adjective Cow van. 
Others oiler coxeheart or coxe-itan/nl, as the parent 
of this word of disgrace. But Mr. Horne Tooke 
a-serts, that coward is the past participle of the verb 
To ('oxo/•; implying “ one who has cuxei.Til before an 
enemy.’’This :i'S( ft ion, I think, is mil correct Aayd lie* 
might just as well have jdlcrcd 44 one who had bed’ll 
could betiirc an enemy.”*—There can be no doubt 
that our word is from the old French “ eouaid, 
tin I.V.lic, nil pi'ltron.” V. Lacoinbe and Hoipic- 
Knt; lit'* latter of whom, under amnlisr, i. c. 
aiianiie, rvb 1 - the origin to coiie, Ual. enndn, Alie 

• tail. “ par -.' .pic hs a.iimaux «|tii craigneut. portent. 
I.i (iiieii--entiv hi j.nubis.” The Italians have co- 
durtln , from aula, i. anida also, as their eoxeurd 
part, of Menage’s explanation of which is “ da I la 
coda die fra lo ganibc port a no i c.mi pavrosi.” It 
ufay b« added tha! aneanl is one of our •*( taldick 
lories; as, -‘a lioiwia.v/rr/,” that is, with his tail 
lunging down between bis logs.] 

1. A poltron: a wretch whose predominant passion is 

fear. * • • 

|’i :<u k . ilnl -.lu ll v. oihIit,, In jmiil hi in !’, .is i';i. i.s.’i a* Icml m 
^-lusiilm e- to coiiragi-, tliuugh lie lm-1 hern Imrii .t . bill'll (/. 

Sidney. 

There \v.i“ a sokller tlint. vuuntod before .lulius Osar, of 
the hurts lie had nteiveil in his lace. t'.. >ar knowing him M>' • 
he hut ;i cun/rod, told him, 'loti were l.e-t take heed, next 

* nn.' ,u,i rim ii’A.iv, lim\ you look hael . # Ifacou. 

s,.i.i'. ere lir.ive.iiie ilaj, anil <uM«i/./».'i«)ther^asgreat cap- 
lain., Ii.ivc often told i*e, irom their own i-.pcrtei-.ee and ohsCT- 
vatiou. Temple. 

*A»i iieiril does not nUv.ijs 4/eapr will) di-grace, but some¬ 
times id ,o hi lutes ho life. South. 

Tremble jc not, Oh friends ! and cowards l!y, 

Doom’ll hy the stem Tdemucliu? to die, I’opc, Odyssey. 

2. It is roiuelimcs used in the manner of an adjective. 

t Having more man than wit about me, I drew j 
Ami rais’if the house with loud and coward cries. Shakspcurr. 

tnvadin" (ears repel aiy coward joy. 

And ills foreseen the [resent bliss destroy. Prior. 
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CI/waiid.# adj. [from the substantive.] Like u 
fouard: dastardly.' « 

Who when he none of all those kniglys did see 
Hastily bent that enterprise to lieare. 

Nor undertake lift same for coushcard feare, 
lie stepped forth with courage bold auil great,. 

• Sy-iifter, F. Q. v. x. x;. 
That craven rw/wrrf.knight. lb. vi. vi. 36. 

To Co'wahd.* v. a. [old'Fr. couarder.], To make 
timorous or.cowardly. 

What read you there, 

That hftth so cowarded and chas’d your blood 
Out of appearance ? Shakspearc, Hen. V. 

Co'wAnmcK."f^ n. s. [from the old Fr. coaidisr.] 
Fear; habitual timidity; pusillanimity; want of 
o courage. 

Cortes, sir knight, been too inueh to blame, 

Thus for toTfi’or the honour Of the dead; ■ 

And with foul cowardice his carcase shame, 

Wliov.- living hands immortaliz’d his name. Spenser, F.. Q. 

Gallant and feariess courage till turn into a native and heroick 
valour, and inakcithcm hate tile cowardice of doing wrong. ' 

Mi/Ion mi Education. 

None was disgraced; for falling is no shame. 

And cowardice alone is loss of fanfc : 

The vent’rous knight is fron/Vhc saddle throw n, < 

But ’ti;) the fault of fortune, not his own. Drydt-u, Fab. 

• This great, this holy, this tenable being i» present to all 
our uffectiom; sees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to desert his service; and treasures up, against the day of his 
wrath, the secret cowardice which dctelsuslrom asserting his 
cause, which prevails on us to compliment the vices of the 
great, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with the prophmic. 

lio^crs, 1 Stnv. 

To Co'wardize.# v. a. [from the noun : which 
indeed the excellent author whom i cite, ns using 
this verb, writes coward izr.] TV) render timorous 

or cowardly. 

Wickedness naturally tends to dishearten and cowardice men. 

Scott, Seem, before the At lilt. Com/). 16X0. 

Co'wardi.ike.* adj. [from toward ami like.] I{e- 
sembling a coward ; ac ting ;is a coward, 

It would betray a poverty of spirit 
Jn me to obstruct my fortunes, or descent. 

If’1 should coward-like surrender up 

The interest which the inheritance of your virtue. 

And mine own thrifty fate, can claim in honour. 

Jicaitm. and FI. Lancs of Candy. 
Co'wAUDl.iNF.ss.'f' 7t. s. [from cowardly."] Timidity ; 
cowardice. 

I know not whether he more detests cowardliness or cruelty. 

[' . . ?j>. Hall, Char. The Jbihant Alan. 

Hugh of France was already returned home, pretending the 
eoliek ; though some impute it to cowar,Unit ss, and uu\kc the 
disease notiu his bowels but his heart. 

, Falter, Holy War, p. 43,, 

CVwAttDf.V. rtf//, [froln coward.] 

1. Fearful; timorous; pusillanimous. 

An Egyptian soothsayer mad* Antonins believe that his 
genius, otherwise brave ami confident, was in the presence of 
. Octavius poor and cowardly. Jlacon, Jfat. Hist. 

a. Mean; befitting a coward ; proceeding from leaf. 

I do find it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what' aright tall, sq to prevent 
The time of life. < Shakspearc, Jtd. Cws, 

Let all such as can enlarge their conscience^ like hell, and 
style a cowardly silence in Oiirist’s cause discretion, hr.ow, that 
Christ will one day scOrn them. ’ South. 

CVw.uidly.'J” adv. I11 the manper of a coward ; 
meanly; vilely. 

• lie sharply reproved them as men of no courage, who had 
most cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. KnoTct. 

This is the stupid state of drooping soul, • 

That loves his body, and false forms admires: —■, 
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But cowardly declines the noble strife 

’Gainst vice sjnd ignorance. •fere. Song of the Soul, ii. i. 17- 

Co'wardous.# adj. [from coward. T his is our old 
word for ctr&ardly, untl is found iq Barret’s Al- 

,. veario; formed like hazardous , and jebpapdous.] 
Cowardly. Nut pqw in use. 

CoVahosixip. ir. s. [from coward.] The character 
or ({ualities of It coward; meanness; a word not 
now in use. 

A very piStry boy, and more a coward than a hare; his dis¬ 
honesty appears in leaving his friend here in necessity, and .de¬ 
nying him; and lor his rojcardshiji, n»k Fabian. Shakspearc. 

To ayWEH.+ t>. n. [cwrrian, Welsh; courber, Fr. 
or perhaps borrowed from the 'manner in which a 
cow sinks on her knees, Dr. Johnson says. But it 
may be rutlier from the manner in which a bird 
descends into its nest, or sits in it, or stoops over 
its prey. The Sit. Goth, /cure, is translated, “ avium 
mort rccliimtus quiesco.” V. Sercn. amt G. Andr. 
Our word is bitch written corn- or enure. In the 
north (sf England it, is still used for to crouch 
down, or squat upon one’s hams.] To sink by 
bending the kbccs; to stoop; to shrink. 

Let tlu: pai) be put over the man’s head above water, then 
lie cower down, and the pail be pis ssed down with him. Bacon 

Tlie splitting rocks cutc/i'J in ihe'sinking sands. 

And would not dash me with their nursed sides. Shalspeyrc. 

Boj on know the French knight that towers i’ the limns? 

Shakspearc, it’ci ic/o.. 

The metaphor of a wing [applied to an armi | leanes inu-,t. 
this way, whether we consider their fig-ire ami motion being 
stretched out, or their posture vvheu bii.is of rapine sit ymtrtn^ 
over tlieir prey. Mode »i Dun. p.4J. 

As thus he spake, each bird and beast behold 
Approaehiie: li'o and two; these rownny low 
With lil.ind.-.li.iieiit; each bird stoop’d on Ids wing. 

MUt-cc, I’. T,. 

Our d.uiie it - roirniny o’er a kit' lien fire; 

, 1 draw Irc.ii air, and nature’s woihs admin;. I)., ha. 

To C’o'wi a. , r. a. [old Fr. cotnre, “ to cowte ovt e, 
fi> cherish, to protect; also, to hijdch.” Cotgi.i,- . 
See also Menage in V. Corvioit. We thus use the 
active verb To ,Brooi>.] To cherish by care. 

Where finding life not vet dislodged quite, 
lie much rejoic’d, and coin'd it tenderly. 

As chicken newly hatchf, from dreaded destiny. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. viii. 9. 

Co'wisH.-j~ adj. [from To cow, to awe.] 

1. Timorous; tearful; mean; pusillanimous; cowardly. 
Not in use. 

It is the cowish terrourof his spirit. 

That dares not undertake: he’ll uot feel wrong, ’ 

Which tie him to an answer. Shakspearc, F. Lear. 

2. Pertaining to a cow. Obsolete. Ihdoet. 

Co'wkeepeu. n. s. [rote and keeper.] One whose 

business is to keep cows. 

The terms cawkccpcr and hogherd, arn not to be used in 
our poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek lan¬ 
guage. Broomi. 

COWL.'j’ 71. s. [old Fr. coule ; cujle, Sax. cucullm, 
Eat.] 

1. A monk’s hood. 

You nmy imagine that Francis Cornfield did scratch his 
elbow, when be had sweetly invented, to signifykis name, saint 
Francis with his friary cowl in a cornfield. Camden. 

What differ tiitfre, you cry, than crown and cowl? 

1 I’ll tell jou, friend, a wise man and a fool. _ _ Pope. 

2. [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a vessel in which hot 
liquor is' set to cool, Dr. Johnson says. Perhaps 
our word is allied to the Germ, kugcl, a bowl or 
round substance; Iceland, koggul, In Esptpt acqutf 
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I have seen a horse carrying home the harvest on a crate. 

^ Johnson; Journey to the Western Isles. 

Cr/vvat.-J* v. s. [of uncertain etymology, Dr. John¬ 
son says. ( Fr. cravalep which Menage derives from 
the CroalSj % a sort of Gcrown troops, usually cabled 
Cravatcs ; from whom, 1636, this ornament, lie 
adds, was adopted in France. Seicnius refers at 
once to the part which the cravat adorns, and so 
deduces it rrom die West Goth, Icrqfwc for huge, 
the neck. ‘Appendix, Eng. and Kvf. Diet. Pope 
, places the accent on the first syllabic.] A neck¬ 
cloth ; any thing worn about the neck. 

Less delinquent!, Iiavi^bucn scourg'd. 

Ami hemp on wooden anvils forg’d; 

Which others for cm vats have worn 

About their necks, and took a (urn. Hudibm .. 

With eager heats his Mechlin cravat moves. 

Faff, Eass.-l-Ta/dr. 

The restrictives were applied, one over another, to her 
throat: then we put her on a cravat. U'is/nnw,Sargily. 

To CRAVE, v. tt. [ejiajaan, $axs] 

1. To ask with earnestness; to ask with suhmi.ssion; 

to beg; to entreat. * * 

What one petition is there foumj in the whole litany, 
whereof we shall ever he able at any time p> say, that no iif.'m 
living needeth the grace or benefit tlierwn craved at (foil’s 
hands ? llookcr. 

As for tny nobler friends, f ernce their pardons ; 

• But for the mutable rank-scented many, 

fet them regard me as 1 do not flatter. Shut yuan', ('oiiiidititns. 

The poor people not knowing where to hide themselves 
from the fury of t.hfir enemies, nor of whom to crave help, 
fled as men and women dismayed. h'voltes. 

•f would crave leave here, under the word action, to compri- 
iieml the forhearaine too of any action proposed. Lot he. 

Huh ardent nymph the rising current craves. 

Each shepherd’s pray’r retards the parting waves. I’unr. 

2. To ask insatiably. 

The subject, arm’d; the more their princes gave, 

Th' advantage only took the more to crave. Denham. 

Him dost thou mean, who, spite of all bin store, 3 

Fs ever craving, and will still be poor? 

Who cheats forjtalfpcnce; and who dofl's Ins coat, , 

To save a farthing in a ferry-boat. Ijrydni, I’o 

Tp long;* to wish unreasonably. Sec Craving. 
e\. To call for importunately. 

Bestow 

Your needful c ounsel to our businesses, 

Which crave the instant use. Shakspeare, A. hear. 

The antecedent concomitants and effects of ,urh a consti¬ 
tution, arc acids, taken in too great quantities; sour eructa¬ 
tions, ami a craving appetite, especially of tcrrcstiial and ab¬ 
sorbent substances. Arbiit/niot on Alum nts. 

Sometimes with for before the thing sought. 

Once one may crave for love, 

But more would prove , 

This heart too little, that too great. ' HAtch/wg. 

Cka'vkn.'J- ii. s. [derived by Skinner from crave, us 
one that craves or begs his life; perhaps jt comes 
originally from the noise made by a conquered 
cock, Dr. Johnson says. “ Craven,” say* Mr. 
Horne Tooke, “ is one who has craved or craven 
his lift* from his antagonist; dextramque precant('m 
protendens.” Div. of Purley, ii. 71. Another 
learned etymologist has also said, “ our word 
craven, *1 coward, in nothing but the humble and 
submissive craver” Whiter, Etyni. Magn. p. (48. 
Thus lbrtified is the etymology of craven; but i& is 
not impregnable. The word craven, \ravcnt, hr 
cravant, was the ancient exclamation* in a criminal 
trial by battle, of those who yielded to their op¬ 
ponents ; which therefore was considered a term o£ 
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the greatest infamy, and in time became the/com- 
ihon appellation of all cowards. The law was, that 
the conquered should acknowVxlge his submission, 
before the people, in pronouncing this “ word of 
fear” and Lord Coke says, that if the accuser 
joined Tjattle, # iitid cried traven, he was to lose 
“ liberum legem ; v if the, accused, he was *to be 
liangqd- Now this Expression cravent, or cravant, 
is, as Dr. Jamieson also has observed, undoubtedly 
from the old French errant, “ terme de jurispru¬ 
dence teodale: e’est tine promesse de rqndve service.” 
Diet. Trev. By the use of it, therefore, Dr. Jamie¬ 
son adds, the vanquished person merely did hptnage 
to the victor as his superiour. Crcanlc is tliq old 
Fr. substantive for consent, or promise; and crunler, 
or ermufer, the verb. A r . LacomlytjTtnd Roquefort. 
And Du Cange, in the low Lat. Creantum. The 

• Scottish word for craven is maqdonn, which, if not 
( a corruption of w««/*itsclf, r.tnyj lw, ns Dr. Jamieson 

has remarked, from crennt and domic 1; to give faith, 
or do hqtnage. Ijt the north of England, I may 
# add, rraddenltj is yet Ufed for cowardly.] 

• 1. A cock conquered and dispirited. 

What, is your crest a coxcomb ?- » 

-A combless cock, so Kate will he my hen. 

— No cock of mint; you crow too like a traven. 

•* Shakspeare. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Oh c ravin-chicken of a cock o’ the game ! 

Hi mini, and FI. Martial Maul. 

2. A coward; a recreant; a weak-hearted, spititless 
fellow. 

fs it fit this soldier keep his oath ? 

— Ife is a craven and a villain else. Shakspeare, lien. V. 

Oil ! here’s one made today hand, 

Methinks look, like a ernnii: ‘ 

I.css pains will seive bis trial; some slight jostle. . 

* lien urn. and FI. I’assioii. Mailman. 

Cha'vkn. adj. Cowardly ; base. 

Upon liis coward breast 
A Moody cross, and on hi, el even crest 

A hunch of hair, discolour’d diversly. Spenser, F. Q. 

Whether it he • 

Belial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely 011 the event ; — 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 

And, ever, three parts coward. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Yet if the innocent some mercy find 
brum 1 owardicc, not. ruth did that proceed ; 

His noble foes durst not his craven kind 
r.xaspfcrate by such a bloody deed. • Fairfax. 

To Cu.\'vr.N , .'|~ 7. a. [from the noun.] To make re- 
ereaiit or cowardly. TTanmcr. 

Against self-daughter 
There is a prohibition .,0 diving, • 

That rnivcns niv weak hand. Shalspi air, Cymheltne. 

• Detected souls, erarened with their own distrusts, are till; 
world’s footballs, to be kicked ami spurned. 

tpuirlcs, Jialg. anil ileny. Che Prowl Man. 

( ji VvT.u. }" w. jt. [from crate.] An insatiable askar • 
It is usc^ in Clarissa, Dr. Johnson says; and, I’ 
“ may add, it is one of our old substmitjjrcs, being in 
1 It!loot’s Dictionary, «nd there rendered mendicus. 
It is also in Sherwood, a century after Huloet, and 
It century before Richaadson. 

Cka'vus'U.* ii. s. [ from crave.] Unreasonable desire. 

I.ovity pushes *s 011 from onewuin desire to another, ill a re¬ 
gular vicissitude and succession of era rings and satiety. 

U Estrange. 

He is actually under the power of a temptation, and the 

* sway of an impetuous lust; both hurrying linn to satisfy the 

cravings of it, by some wicked action. South. 

* 5 T 
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To QiiAiwcH.'f'’ v. a. [ schrantsen , Dutchwhence the 
vulgar say more properly to fcraunch.] To cfush 
in the mouth. See To Ckanch. f 

She would craunch the wing of a lark, bones and all, be¬ 
tween her teeth. '• Swift, Voy. to Brobdingnagf ch.3. 

Craw.-J- n. s. [/ roe, Danish.] ' . 

1. The crop or first stomach of bird’s. * < 

In birds there is no mdsticatioj}, or comminution of the 
men in the mouth; but in such as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately swallowed into the crop or craw, or at least into 
a kind of anti-stomach, which 1 have observed in many, 
especially/liscjyorous birds. Ray on Ike Creation. 

2. The human stomach, in contempt. 

That this holy prophet, the Baptist, should' be great in the 
tfightrof God; and should not give hiinsclfe with the wicked 
priftetes of the earth, or the (also prophets of Israel, to gorge 
their craw* with bibbing clieeiybut should lead an austere aud 
temperate diet ^Indenon, Frpof. on Bevediclus,{i^ \,) fol.43. 

Cra'wfjsh. n, s. * [sometimes written crayfish, pro¬ 
perly rrevis ; in French ccrevisse.] A small 
crnstaceous fish found in brooks; the small lobster 
of fresh water. 

Those that cast their shell are the lobster, the crab, the 
crawfish, the hodmandod or dodman.ymd the tortoise. Bacon. 

I.ct me to crack live crawfish Recommend. Voyr. 

The common crawfish, and the large sea crawfish, both pro- >■ 
dute the stones calleil crabs eyes. Hilt. 

To CRAWL, v. n. [ kriclev, Dutch.] 

r. To creep ; to move with a slow' {notion ; to move 
without rising from the ground, aS a worm. 

I saw them under a green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the side of you small hill. Mil!on. Com. 

That crawling insect, who Ironi mild began ; 

WarniM by my beams, and kindled into man ! Dry den. 

The streams hut just contain’d within their bounds. 

By slow degrees into their channels crawl; 

, And earth increases as the waters fall. Drtn/rn. 

A worm finds what it searches after, only by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another, drew, Cosmo/. 

The vile worm, that yesterday began 
To crawl; thy fellow-creature, abjeefr man ! Ptior. 

2. To move weakly, and slowly, or timorously. 

’Tis our first intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age. 

While we unlmrthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shakspcarc, K. I.car. 

They like tall fellows crept out of the holes; and secretly 
crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. KnoUes. 

For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of Egypt, it is very 
apparent they went with great leisure, and crawh-d close by 
the shore side. Iltyhn. 

A look so pale no qmutant: ever gave; 

Thy dwindled legs seem crawling to u grave. Drydcn, Jyy. 

He was'hardly able to crawl about the room, far 1 ckE to look 
after a troublesome business. Arhvlhnol, J.Vull. 

Man is a very worm by birth. 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then shrinks to earth again." Pope. 

It will be very necessary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawl, to watch the fields at harvest-time.' 

Swift. 

-a-.To advance slowly and silly. 

Cranntcr 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 

■ And is his orailfe. Shakspcarc, Hen. VIII. 

4. To move about hated and despised. 

Reflect npon that litter of absurd opinions that crawl about 
the world, to the disgrace of reason. Ifiuth. 

How will the condemned sinner then crawl forth, and appear 
in his filth, before that undefiled tribunal ? South. 

Behold a rev’rcnd sire, whtnn want of grave 
Has made the father of a nameless race 
Croud through the street, shov’d on, or rudely press’d 
By his own son*, that pass him by unbless’d ! Pope,, 

Crawl.* n. s. [Span, corral, a vault, or cellar.] The 
well in a boat. 
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Ctu'wi.En.'f- n. s. [from craw/.] A creeper; any 
thing'that creeps. 

Unarm’d of wings and scaly oare. 

Unhappy crawler oh the land. " Lnvclaar, I,uc. p. 140. 

Chav, Ckayer, or CiTa*re.* h. s. [< 4 d Fr. ‘ erpier, 
“ sorte dc vuis&wi idc guerre,” I.acoinbe; low 
Lat. crai/rra,; Sw. hr 1;fare, “ a small vessel with 
one mast,” Widcgrcn.] A small sca»vessel. 

O, melancholy !‘ 

Who ever yet t'ould sound thy bottom ? find' 

The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in ? ( Shakspcarc, CymbeHue. 

To ships, and barks, with’gallics, bulks, and crayrs. 

Ilari ’glon^ Orl, Fur. xx.vix. 28. 
Let him venture 

In some decay’d crare of his own. 

Bcaum. and FI. The Captain. 
The owner of every ship, vessel, or crayer. 

’ Slat. 1 .lac. I. eh. 32. 

Cka'yfi.<pi. v. a. [See Crawfish.] The river lobster. 
The cure of the im;riatick and arntoniach saltness requires 
slimy meats; as snails, tortoises, jellies, and crayfishes. Flayer. 
Cit a'yon. n, s. [crayon, French.] 

1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paste to draw lines 
with. 

I.ct no day pass over you without drawing a line: that is to 
say, without working, without giving sonic strokes of the 
pencil or the crayon. ’’ Diydrn, Dufrcsnoy. 

2. A drawing or design done with a pencil or 
crayon. 

To CRAZE, r. a. [ ecrascr, French, to break to 
pieces.] 

j. To break; to crash ; to weaken. 

In this consideration the answer of Galvin unto Parrel, 
concerning the children of Popish parents, doth seem crazed. 

Hooker. 

Relent, sweet Ilcrniia; and, I.ysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to in\ certain right. Shakspcarc. 

’Till length of years 

And sedentary numbness craze my limbs. Milton, P. B. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his host. 

And craze their chariot-wheels. Milton, P. I.. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore passeth to the crazing mill, which, betweeu two 
grinding stones, bmiseth it to a fine sand. Carcw't Survey. 

3. To crack the brain; to impair the intellect. 

I lov’d him, friend. 

No father his son dearer, true, to tell thee, 

That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Wickedness is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chosen 
distraction; and every sinner does wilder and more extrava¬ 
gant things than any man ran do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this'sail difference, that he knows better what 
„ he does. , Tillotson. 

OnA'zEDNESs.'f~ n. s. [from crazed.'] Decrepitude ; 
brokenness; diminution of intellect. 

The r.aturc, as of men that have sick bodies, so likewise of 
the people in the rrrtzedncss of their ruinds, possessed with dis¬ 
like .and discontentment at things present, is to imagine that 
anv thing would help them. Hooker. 

tour several persons were scarcely able to hold him ; and 
this at first without any distemper in his head, or crazedncss 
in his brain. Hally well, Melampr. p. 78. 

Cua'ziness.’J' «. s. [from mrry.] 

1. State of being crazy; imbecility ; weakness. 

Touching other places, she may be said to hold them as one 
should do a wolf by the ears; nor will I speak now of the 
riazincss qf her title to many of them. Howell, Vocal Forest. 

There is no crasincst wc feel, that is not a record of God s 
having been Offended by our nature; and every little^ ache 
about us is a thorn or briar springing out of that offensive 
earth, whereof we are composed. 

IV. Mountain, Dev. hst. P. n. (16,?4.) a. 196, 
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2. Weakness of intellect. 

Ch.v'zy.'J' adj. [ 'cerate , Fr.] • * 

1. Brokendecrepit. • • 

’ , , * Come, my lord, • 

. We will bestow you in some better jij^ce; 

Fitter for sickness and for crazy fy*. Skakspeare, Hen. VI. 

• When people are crazy anti in disorder it is natural for 

them to groni^ * . I,’Estrange. 

2. Broken titled; shattered in the intellect. 

I have heard for certain of u minister of no small print and 

* repute among the people, who Pook great ollcnce at the great 
sleeves of a lady’s new-fashioned gown, calling them anti- 
christian, ungodly, strange apparel, and such as the I.ortl was 
displeased with ; yet vvitniu one year this good man’s wife was 
in the same fashion, without any scandal to her supercilious 
husband: so crazy are some men’s judgements, and so easy 
their censures, as to matters of scandal! 

Up. Taylor, Arld^Handt. p. 144. 
The queen of night, whose large command 
Rules nil the sea and half the land, t 

And over moist and crazy brains, . 

In high spring-lilies, at midnight rftgns. IJudibras. 

Weak; feeble; shattered; ailing; ori of order; 
as it is still used in some places. 

Ant. How is’t, sigilior ? * » 

ilfcr. Crazy a little. * 

Mar. What ail you, sir ? Beau >11, and Ft. The Coxcomb. 
Phvsick can but*inend our crazy state, 

» Patch an old building, not a new create. Drydcn. 

Were it possible that the near approaches of eternity^ whe- 
thA by a mature age, a crazy constitution, dr a violent sick¬ 
ness, should amaze go many, had they truly considered. 

1W c. 

CitsA<; ht. n. .1. [an Irish word.] 

In these fast places, they kept their crcaghls, or herds of cat¬ 
tle, living by the milk of tiie cow, without husbandry or tillage. 

Davies on Ireland, 

To Creacujt. v.n. 

It was made penal to the English to permit the Irish to 
crcaght. or graze upon their lands, or present them to eccle¬ 
siastical benefices. * Davies on Irclahd . 

To CitEAK.'f' n. [corrupted from crrtrk, Dr. John¬ 
son says. But it is from the old Fr. verb, 
critfucr .] , 

1. To make a harsh protracted noise; “ to creak as ■ 

a shoe.” Sherwood. 

No door there was th’ unguarded house to keep. 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his sleep. Drydcn. 

2. It is sometimes used of animals; as, to creak or 
cry like a gander, Barret; to creak like a crane, 
Sherwood. [Welsh, crack , a scream.] 

The cCenldnu locusts with my voice conspire, 

They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce desire. Drydcn. 

Cre'akino.* n. s. [from the verb.] *A harsh noise. * 
Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the rustling of silks, 
betray thy poor heart to women. Shakspcnre, K. l.rar. 

Their black and neat slipper, or stertup, with the creaking, 
allurcth young men. , 

A. Willct an the Marriage of the C. Palatine, &c. ihijf p.47. 
With what patience doth this man bear the loud scoldings 
of his Xantjppe, making no more of them than the creaking of • 
a cart-wheel f Bp. Hall, of Contcntntion, $ 16. 

CREAM. ^ n. s. [Goth, kreima, Lat. cremor.] 

1. The uilttuous or oily part of milk, which, when 
it is cold, floats on the top, and is changed by 
the agitation of the chum into butter: the flower 
of milk. • *• 

It is not your inky brows, your black silk hgir, 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 

That can entente my spirits to your worship. Shakspeare. m 
l am as vigilant as a cat to steal ertam. . 

■* Shakspcnre, lien. IV., 


* I C R E 

Cream is matured and made to rise speedily, by pulling in 
cdld water; which, asjt seemeth, getteth down the whey. 

,, Bacon, N<tt. Hist. 

How the drudging goblin swet, * 

To earn his cream bowl duly set; , 

Wlitn iii one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
llis shadowy flail Jiad thresh’d the com. MUlon, VAIL 

J - 11 your various creams encircled be • 

” dli swelling fruit, just javish’cf from the tree. King. 

Milk* standing some time, naturally scpiu-ates into an oily 
liquor called (ream, and a thinner, blue,.auckmore ponderous 
liquor called skimmed milk. Arbuthnnt on Aliments.' 

It is used for tin; best part of any tjiing ; as, the 
cream of a jest. * 

This is the fourth degree of love, and the cream and top 
of love, whilst wc arc oil this side heaven. • 

Hcwyl’s Scrm. (1(158,)q>. 94. 
Jo Cnr.oi.f v. n. [from*the noun.] t , To gather on 
iho stfifiicc. This figurative expression front milk 
. is, in the north ot England, applied, to beer, 
which is said to crcaip, i. c. to froth or mantle. 

* There are a sort of men, whose visiles 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 

And do u wilful stiffness entertain. 

With purpose to be dfcst in an opinion 
. Of wisdom, yravitj, profound conceit. 

Shakspcnre, Mcrfh. of Venice. 
Not any wrinkle creaming in their faces. ' • 

, , CJmpman , Hussy D’Amhois. 

J'i> Cream.*!' 7 V f * [from the noun.] 

1. To skim off the cream. 

Have jou some creamed or curded milk? 

H'odri'ephc, Fr. Cr. (16x3,) p. in. 

2. To take the flower and quintessence of any thing. 

Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature, leaving the sour, 
and the dregs, for philosophy and reason to lap up. 

, Swift, Talc of /< Tub, sect. 9. 
Cream-faced, adj. [ cream and fated. J Pale f cowartf- 
looking. *. . 

Thou cream.fac'd lown, 

Where gol'st thou thaf goose-look. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Cbe'amy.*!" adj. [from cream.'] Full of cream; having 
the nature of cream. 

Your creamy words but cozen. , 

Datum, and FI. Queen of Corinth. 
There each trim lass, that skims the milky store, 

To the swart tribes their creamy bowls allots. 

Collins, Popular Superstitions of the Highlands. 

CItE'ANCE. v. s. [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine 
small line, fastened to a hawk’s leash when she is 
first hired. • 

CREASE.*!' n.s. [from creta, Latin, chalk, Skinner; 
to which Dr, Johnson assents. In the old chronicle 
of Robert of .Gloucester, creysedc occurs in the 
sense of crossed ; whence •Hcarno* conjecirrcs our 

• mased to be derived. See also Kelluun in t.eisef, 

old Fr. crossed. But I must not omit the 1 , at. 
kroesen, to curl or wreath.] A mark made by * 
doubling any thing. *“ 

Men of great parts arc unfortunate in business, because 
they go out of the common road: I qnce^lHirqd lord Boling, 
bnike to observe, that the clerk-, used an ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge, to dividS paper, which cut it even, only requiring 
•4 stjong hand; whereas a sharp penknife would go out of the 
crease, and disfigure the paper. Swift. 

To Crease, v. a. [from the noun.] To mark any 
thing by doubling it, so as to leave the impression. 

To CREATE v. a. [creo, Lat.] 

A To form out of nothing; to cause to exist. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. _ 

• Genesis, i. I. 
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We having but imperfect ideas of the operations of our 
minds, and much impcrfecter yet of the operations of'God, 
rnn’into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea¬ 
son cannot well extricate itself out of. Locke. 

2. To product'; to cause; to be the occasion of. 

Now is the. time of help: your eye in Scotland, 

Would create soldiers, and make women ihght. t Shaksjicare. 

Kis abilities w ere prone, to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours ami many enemies. "K. Chartct. 

They eclipse the clearest truths, by difficulties of their own 
creating, or no man could miss his way to heaven for want of 
light. , Decay of IHcly. 

l.'mic knew, till guilt created fear. 

What darts or poison’d arrows were. * lloscommon. 

Must I new bars to my own joy trratr, 

Refuse myself vvlmt 1 laid forc’d from late? Dryden, Aurengz. 

Long abstinence is troublesome to acid constitutions, by the 
uneasiness it .. ales in the stomach. • Arhuthnot. 

3. To beget. * 

4. To invest with any new character. 

Arise my kniglits’of the battle: I create you 

Companions to our person, and will fit you ' 

With dignities becoming your estates. Shakspearc, t'ymb. 

5. To give any new qualities: to put any thing in a 
new state. 

The best British undertaker had hut a proportion of three' 
thousand acres for himself, with power to create a manor, and 
hold a rmirt-baron. Davies on Ireland. 

Ckea'it..* of//, [from the verb.] », 

1. Begotten. 

And tin 1 issue there create 

liver shall he fortunate. Shakspeaic. 

2 . Composed : made up. 

[Thin ! do sen c you 
With hearts 1 rente of duty and of zeal. 

Shah,/mire, A". lien. I'. 

•CliEA tpov. V //..'■...[from create.] 

1. The act of creating or eoijterring existence. 

Consider the immensity of tile Dniin- Love, expressed in all 
the emanations of hi. providence; :n his creation, in liis con¬ 
servation of us. ftp- Taylor. 

2. The net of investing with new qualities or cha¬ 
racter ; as, the rn ation of peers. 

3. The things crtisted; the univ< rse. 

As subjects then, the whole , r cation came; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Dtnham. 

Sucli was the saint, who shone with i.-\’ry guue, 

Reflecting, Mo-.cs like, his master’s face: 

Cod saw his image lively was express’d. 

And his own work as his creation bliss’d. Diydcn, Full. 

Nor lyyild the tender new 1 notion bear 
Til’ excessive heats or coldness of the year. Dryden, 1 ’irg. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when. 

Before the low creation swarm’d with men. Pile net. 

The whole creation preys upon itself: livery living creature 
is inhabited. r Tot hr. No. 229. 

4. A:.y thing produced, or caused. 

.vrt thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
Vo feeling as to sight? Or art thou hut 
A dagger of the luitul, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heut-oppressed brain ? 

Shukspcare, Macbeth, 

Crea'tive. [from create.'] 
t. Having the power to create. 

But come, yc generous minds, in whose wide thought. 

Of all his works, creative beauty burns . 

With warmest beam. Thomson, Spring. 

2, Exerting the act of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the first 
instance, and of his creative power, is a research too great for 
mortal enquiry. South. 

CREA'TOR. n. s. [ creator, Lat.] The Being thal 
bestows existence. 


CRE 

Open, yc heavens, your living doors; let in 
The great CrcuUir, from his work return’d 
Magnificent; his six days work, a world. Milton, P. L. 

When you lie down, close y our eyes with 'i short prm cr, 
commit yourself into the bonds of your fuitl^liif ('ecu, or ; ami 
wlu-n you have done, trust him with yoursclt, as you must do 
when you arc dying.■- ” Dp. Taylor, Guide to Devotion. 

Crea'tress.*-«. s. rfrom the Lat. aeatrir.] She 
who makes, or creates, any thing. “ 

Him long sl^e so with shadowes entertain’d, 

A ? her crcatresse had in charge to her ordain’d. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. viii. r c , 

Cbi/atuiie. n.s. \crealtna, low Lat.] 

1. A being not self-existent^.- but created by the 
supreme power. 

Were these persons idolaters for the wor-iiip they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worship they did give to his 
creatures. Stdluigjtcct. 

2. Any thing created. 

t/od’ tf first creature was light. llacon, A ’em Atlantis. 

Imperfect the world, and all the a cat 11, c* in it, must be 
acknowledged in many rfcspects to be. Tillatsoe. 

3. An animal, not human: 

The queen pretended satisfaction of her knowledge only 
* Ill killing creatures vile, as cuts and dog-. Shakspearv , Cyrnh. 

4. A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find; 

But for his love, and for her own self-sake. 

She warn let’d had from one to other Iml. Spenser, F. A. 

Most cursed of all crcatuns under sky, 

Lo Tantalus, 1 here tormented lye. Spenser, F. Q. 

Though he might hurst his lungs to c dl for help, 

No creature would assist or pity him. llosconmon. 

5. A word of contempt tor a human being. 

Hence; home, you idle creature.;, get you home; 

Is this a holiday ? Shuhspeare, Jut. Cos. 

He would into the stew-. 

And from the cointnou crealun s pluck a clove. 

And wear it as a favour. Shahsp: arc. Hick. III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures, at a play 
Have, hy the ve/y cunning of the scene, 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shuhspeare, ITani/et. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill nature. 

But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 

A good poet no sooner communicates his works, hut it is 
intugined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi¬ 
tion of fame. Pope. 

6. A word of petty tenderness. 

And then, sir, would he gripe and wring iny hand; 

Cry, Oh sweet creature, and then kiss tile lull'd. Shakspearc. 

Ah, cruel creature, whom do’st thou despise? 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the skies. Dryden, Vug. 

Some young creatures have learnt their letters and syllables 
hy having them pasted upon little tablets. Watts. 

7. A ^person who owes his rise or Ins fortune to an¬ 
other. 

He sent to colonel Massey to send him men, which he, being 
a creature of lissex’s, refused. ('larciutnu. 

The duke’s creature he desired to be. esteemed. Clarendon. 
Great princes thus* when favourites they raise, 

To justify their grace, their creatures praise. Dryden. 

The design was discovered hy a person whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift. 

Cri/aturely. adj. [from creature.] Having the qua¬ 
lities of a creature. * 

The several parts of relatives, or crcaturely infinities, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 

Cse'atureshif.^ 11. s. [from creature .] The state 
’ of a creature. 

The laws of our crcatnrc-ship and dcpcndance do necessarily 
and indispensably subject us to God as our Creator; and wc 
* can as soon cease to be creatures, as become independent. 

Dr. Cave, Stm. puo. 
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Crf/britude. n. s. [from creber, frequent, Lat.] Fre- 
quentnes*. • * Diet. 

Cre'biious . % adj. [from cipher, Latui.] Frequent. 

• * * .• • Die/. 

CRE'DKNCE. n. s. [from credo % Lat. crctlcncc, Nor¬ 
man Fr.J • * , 

l'. Relief; credit. • * 

Ne let it sjVn, that rrtdrnrc this exceeds; 

Tor lie that made the same was known right yell, 

To have done much more admirable deeds; 

* It Merlin was. Spenser, F. Q. 

I.ovc and wisdxtn, 

Approv’d so to your majesty, may plead 

For ample credence* Stmtcspenre. 

They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true carl, but the IViar, finding some credence ill the people, 
took boldness in the pulpit to declare as much. Jim on. 

2 . Tliat which gives a claim to credit or»belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters of crcduw, 
the’, were led to a chamber richly furnished. tHro/wnrd. 

To Cke'iience.# s’, a. [from b|te*noim.] To believe. 
Not now in use. 

In credcnrinp his talcs. * Shelton* I'm ms, p. T54. 

CltF.I)lifN!)A. n. s. [ Latin.] Things to be belies ei] : 
articles of faith; distinguished nr theology from 
agiitdii, or practical duties. 

These were the*great articles and errdhulct of Christianity, 

• that so much stmtled the world. South, 

Cltl^liEXT. itdj. .[eredens, Lai.] . • 

t. Relieving; easy ol belief. 

Then weigh wlmt%<s your honour may sustain, 

I^witli too credent ear you list’ his songs. Sbahsprnrr, Handel. 

2. 1 laving credit ; not to be questioned. Less 
proper. 

Alv authority hears a credent bulk, 

Tb.it no p.irticuhu si.uidal once can touch, 

But il confounds tile breather. Skakspcarr, Mum. for Mens. 

Cm de'.\ eiAi.. j' n. x. [from eredens, Latin.] That 
which gives a title to credit; lit?' warrant upon 
which belief or authority is claimed. , 

A f(iv person* of an odious and despised country could not 
have filled the world with believers, laid they not shown un¬ 
doubted credi rinds from the Divine Person who sent them on 
such a message. Addison on Pu Christian llrhpwn. 

Thev reject tile strongest credential/, and will accept ol 
lesser. Leslie, S/101I Method teith the Jews. 

Cheihbi'uty. it. s. [from credible ;] t laitit to cicdil. 
possibility of obtaining belief; probability. 

The first of those opinions I shall shew to be altogether in¬ 
credible, and the latter to have all the eralibiblji and e\idem e 
of which a thing of that nature is lapahle. /dto/smi. 

Calculate the several degrees ol credibility and conviction, 
by which the one evidence surpassed the other. Allerbun/. * 

CltK'DlBLK.f m//'. [ credi/iilis , Latfn.] 'VoAliy of 
credit; deserving of bcliei: having a ju*t t'laiin to 
belief. * 

A tale written in the Bible, # , „ , 

Whiclie must needes lie credible. (rower, < on/. Ant. 1 10I. 

The ground of credit is the credibility ol things credited; 
and things arc made credible, either by the known condition 
and quality of the uttcrer, or by the manifest likelihood of 

truth in themselves. . , . . un 

None can demonstrate to me, that there is suc.i an island .is 
Jamaica, yet, upon the testimony of credible persons, Dundee 
from doubt. ...... 

Cre'diblkness. n.s. [from credible.'] Credibility; 
worthiness of belief; just claim to belief. . 

The vrcdiblenrss of a good part ol these narratives tins been 
confirmed to me by a practiscr of phystek. Jtoyti. 

Cre'dibly. adv. [from credible .] In a manner tliak 

claims belief. * 


1 cue 

yiiis, with the loss of so few of the English as is scare c^oredi- 
hle, being, as. hath hern rather confidently than credibly re¬ 
ported, hut of oi^e man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

CUB'D IT. u. y. [credit, Kr.] , 

1. Relict yf: litftli yielded to ^mother. 

Wlii’ij tile people heard these word-, they give n<^ ered't 
unto them, nor received them. . t Mae. \. 46. 

I misgive until to re|f!,rm. Ildisen, Sped. 

Some secret truths, limn lenrued pride I'mgcal'il, 

10 lenids alone and ebildn u are reveal’d : ’ • 

hat though no 1 red,it doubting wits may give, 

The lair end innocent shall still believe. • • Pope. 

2. Honour; population. 

1 published, because I was told I might please sueli a-, it was 
a credit to please. JJopr. 

3. Esteem; good opinionr 

Then; is I10 decaying merrliant, or in'jd.fi beggar, hath so 
many tricks to uphold theerrdrf of tin ir wialth, as these empty 
persons have to maintain the credit of their sullicicmy. Bacon. 

Itis learning, though a poet said it • 

, Before a 11l.1v, would lo-c ifo iredit. , Swift. 

Ye., while 1 live, 110 rich nr noble knave, 

Shall walk the wot Id in endd to his grave. J’ope,Hor. 

4. Fnilli; frrtimom! that which procures belief. 

, • We. are contented to lake^lhis upon yoiire/t tit, anil to think 

it mav he. • Hooker. 

The tilings which we properly believe, b" only such a* are 
received upon the eft J t of il vinq ti alimony, Hooker. 

't he antl'oi woiyjd have done well to lane li ft -o great a 
paradox only to l fie credit of a sin;;I*- a-svrlion. Locke. 

5. Trust reposed; with regtivil to property: corre¬ 
lative to debt. 

Cri Id is nothing but the 1 vpeelation of inumy, within some 
limited time. Locke. 

6. Promise given. 

They have never thought *>f v iol.itin^tlie puhlhj^ credit, or 
of alien.iting tile r. venue- in otlu r uses*than to what they have 
In en tint- assigned. _ Atl'I/sort. 

7. Inllucncc; power not compulsive; interest. 

She employed hi. uttermost erejd to relieve 11s, which was 
as great as a beloved -on with a mother. Sidney. 

They sent him Itlowi.e a copy of their supplication to the 
king, and d>v>re.l l.nn to use his credit that a treaty might lie 
eaten d into. : Chirfn ton. 

It living credit cnotigh Viith hi- master to provide for his own 
inti rest, he troubled not Inn.self lor that, ol i.l In r men. 

( inrcwlon. 

To C’nt/niT. v. <1. [indt.. Ltd.] 

1. To believe. 

Now I change my mind, 

And partly unlit tiling', that do presage. Skat, .pi »re,.tn/.C.rs. 

To i rrih/ the lmiiitelhpibihlj both of this union and motion, 
nr need no mote than to consider it. (it, nit die. 

2. To procure credit or Itonoitr to any tiling. 

May here her ntntftimeiil stain! .0, > 

To until this rude age; and -How 

To liilnn t! ii'-., that eceti v.i _ * 

Some jMltenis slat of virtue see. Walter. 

it vv.i, not upon itesi m to • .end the ,■ papers, nor to compli- ( 
1111 ill si so' ii ty .0 mueli able . tl.it ten. (itanejjte. 

At pr* -cut veil r redd the tlmfeli a. mmli by your govern- 
t in. nl, us vox did the school lormeily by your wit. South. 

3. To I nisi; to confide in. » • * 

4. To admit as a <Jcbtoi*. 

CftE'DiTiBi.i.. (tdj. | from credit. 

1. lfepuiable^ above confempt. 

He settled him in a good cmldabte way of living, having 
procured him It} Ins interest flue of the best places of the 
country . Arbuthiiut, John Jtidt. 

2 . Honourable; estimable. 

• The contemplation of things, that do not serve to promote 
our happiness, is but u more sp cions sort of idleness, 11 more 
pardonable and creditable kincj of ignorance, Tdivlton. 


Tdlolton. 
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Cnn'niTABUiNEss. «. s. [from creditable .] Refuta¬ 
tion ; ostiination. 

Among all these spares, there is none ipore entangling than 
the cretlilablcncss and repute of customary vice'.. 

Decay of Piety, 

Cuf/ditabey.'!' adv. [from creditable.'] Reputably; 
without disgrace. * 

Many will chusc rather to ngglcct their duty safely and 
creditably, than to get a broken pate in the church's sen ice, 
only to he regarded with that which will break their hearts 
too. South. 

He who would net the destroyer, if he would do it cllec- 
tughy, sfioulli put on the reformer; and he who would lie 
creditably, and successfully, a vilhiiu, let hint go whining, pray- 
ing^aud preaching to his work; let him knock his breast, and 
his hollow heart, and pretend to lie in the dust before God, 
before he can be abb - to lay o{h cr,i there ! South, SrrM. v. 218. 
Cke'ditoh. m-„s. [ creditor, JLntin.] 

J. He to whom It debt is owed; ho that gives credit: 
correlative to debtor. 

There came divers of Anthopio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that swetw he cannot cluise but break. Shakspeare. 

I am so used to consider myself as creditor and debtor, that 
l often state my accounts after the same manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own soul. ' Addison, Sped. 

No man of honour, as that '.rord is usually understood, lid 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chaste or tem¬ 
perate, to pay his creditors, to be useful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wise or learned, to re¬ 
gard his word, hi> promise, or his oath. , Swift. 

2 . One who credits, one who believes. Not used. 

Many sought to feed 
The easy creditors of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Shakspeare. 

CliF/niTiux.# v. s. [Lat. errditri. r.] Site to whom 
money is owed. Sherwood. 

The same was granted to Elizabeth BImlworth, liis principal 
, creditrir, , Life nj'Cotton, Cnniplrlt Angler. 

CheduTity. tt. s. [ cmlulite, Fr. crcdtdita Lat.] 
Easiness of belief; readiness of credit 
The poor Plangus,being subject to 1 that only disadvantage of 
honest hearts, credulity, was persuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in some measure, be cured 
by learning to set a high value on truth. Watts, Logiek. 

CltE'DU LOUS, titlj. [pedtdus, Latin.] Apt to be¬ 
lieve; unsuspecting; easily deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble. 

Whose nature is so far from doing harm, 

That he suspects none. Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold. 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thpe, of flattery gales 
Unmindful, hapless he, 

T’ whom thou itutry’d scem’st fair. Milton. 

Cni/miLoesi.v.# udv. [from credulous.'] In an un¬ 
suspecting manner. 

If you shall observe a mar. pretend to believe plain impossi- 
, bilities, and not only supinely and credulously swallow them, 
but, &c. Goodman, lVinl. Hr. Coif. P. iii. 

Che'dulousness. n s. [from credulous.'] Aptness to 
_ .Relieve; credulity. 

CREED."I" ft. s. [Sax. epeba, from the Lat. credo, the 
first word of the Apostles’ Creed. “ As the first 1 
word Credo, 1 believe, ggreth a denomination to 
the whole confession of faith, frorti thence commonly 
called the Creed / so is thf same word to lie imagined 
not to stand only where it is expressed, but to be 
carried through the wljplc body of pie confession.” 
Pearson on the Creed.] 

i. A form of words in which the articles of faith are 
comprehended. < 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation is set down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
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Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, say that one 
who wyites a treatise of morality ought not to make in it any 
collection of moral precepts ? l'iddcs's Sermons. 

2. Any solemn profession of principles c.r opinion. 

" for m<v.my lords, t » 

'l love him not, nor fear him ; there’s my creed. Shaklpcare. 

To Creek, v. tt. [&ec To Creak.] To make a harsh 
noise. , 

Shall I slay lu re, * 

Creeling my shoes on the plain masonry. Shakspeorr. 

CREEK.']' it. s. [cpecca, Sax. Irelce, Dutch.] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding const. 

As streams which with their winding banks do play, 

Stopp’d by their creeks, run softly through the plain.' Davit .,. 

They on the hank of Jordan, by a rr.ek. 

Where winds with reeds and osiers wliisp’ring play. 

Their unexpected loss and plaints outbreath’d. Msttov, P. It. 

2. A small port; a bay: a cove. 

They discovered a certain cmk with a shore, into the which 
they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. 

' Acts, xxvii. 39. 

A law was made Iturei o stop their passage in every port and 
creek. Danes on Ireland. 

3. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a sjioulder-clapper; one that commands 
'The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shakspcarc. 

4* Cheek of day. The first appearance of the dawn. 
[Tent, krifckc.] 

He wak’d at creek of day. Turherrille, Eel. iii. 1 j t. 

Cuf/eky. tidj. [from neck.] Full of creeks; unequal: 
winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, ., 

Pour’d forth a water, whose outgushiug flood 

Ran bathing till the crceky shore a-llot. 

Whereon the Trojan prince spilt Timms* blood. 

Spenser, F. if 

To CREEP, v. 11. [pret. crept ; epypan, epeopan, 
Max. Ircpnn, Germ.] 

1. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; 
us a worm. 

Ye that walk 

'The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep J Milton, P. L. 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 

Milton, P, I,. 

If .they cannot distinguish creeping from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto, ' Drydeu. 

2 . To grow along the ground, or on other supports. 

The grottos cool, with shady poplars crown’d, 

And crcrjiing vines on arbours weav’d around. Drydeu, 

3. To move forward without bounds or leaps; ns in¬ 
sects. -j. 

4. To move slowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To tne last syllable of recorded time. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

‘ * Why should a man 

bleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? Shakspeare, Merck, of Venice. 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common sense, is safe from 
committing absurd;tier; but can never reach the excellence of 
wit.* Dryden, Tyran. Love . 

5. To move secretly and clandestinely. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney.- 

— There they always use to discharge their birding-pieces: 
creep into the kiln-hole. Shakspeare , Merry W. of Windsor. 

Whate’er you are, . 

That in this desart inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. Shakspeare. 
" Of this sort are they which creep into houses, and lead cap¬ 
tive silly women. a Tim. iii. 6. 

Thou makest darkness, and it is night wherein all the beasts 
of the forest do creep forth. Psal. civ. ao. 

Now and then a work or two has crept in to keep his first 
design in countenance. Atterbuly. 
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6 . To move timorously without soaring, or venturing 

into dangers. , • 

Paradise Lost is admirable; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, th|lt there are no (fats amougst'his elections, when 
it is evident nefreept along sometimes for above an handed 
r line? together? ' t Drydcn. 

We here thok a little boat, tomty^dong the sen-shore as 
Jar a-, Genoa. ,Addison on Halt/. 

7. To come unexpected; to steal forward unheard 

. and unscciT., ’ # 

By those gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he flies, 
into the favour of poor silly women. Sidney. 

It seems, the marriage of his la-other’s wife 
Has crept too near his eonsdcncc. 

-No, his conscience * 

Has crept too near another lady. Shaks/tcarr, lien. VI 11 . 

Necessity enforced them, after tltov grew full of people, to 
spread themselves, and creep out of Sliinar, or Baby Ionia. 

, Ralegh, Hist. 

None pretends to know from how remote corners of those 
frozen mountains, some of those fierce nations first crept out.* 

a 'J'cwplt. 

It is not to he expected that every one should guard his 
understanding from being impeded on, by the sophistry which 
creeps into most of the books of argument. I,vile. 

8. To behave with servility ; to fawn; to bend. , 

They were us’d to bend, » 

To send their smiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as liunibly.as they us’d to creep . 

To holy altars. ' Shahs pm rc, Trail, and Cress. 

CHe'f.i’EH.']' //..?. [Sax. epeopepe.] 

1. A*p)anl that‘supports itself by mehns of some 
stronger body. . 

Plants that put forth their sap hastily, have bodies not pro¬ 
portionable to their length; therefore they are. winders or 
c>icpcrs ; ns ivy, liriony, anil woodbine. Bacon. 

2. Aii iron used to slide along the grate in kitchens, 
g. A kind of flatten or elog worn by women. 

4. An insert. 

Standing watcrs-arc most unuholomc, petrified, and full of 
milt pen; slimy, muddy, unclean. • * 

Rnrtou, Aunt of Mel. p. («). 

5. A small birt^ hardly larger than a wren, ualled 

also the ox-eye; which climbs trees like the wood¬ 
pecker. * . . 

6. In naval language, a sort of grapnel, used for 
recovering things that may be east overboard. 

CiU’/qpnoLE. it. s. [creep and hole.'] 

1. A hole into which any animal may creep to escape 
danger. 

2. A subterfuge; an excuse. 

CnE’jei’iNiii.Y.'J* 0ib. [from creeping.] Slowly; after 
the niaifncr of a reptile. 

Thu joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 
sm h as, by each degree, of Zelmanc’s words, clccping/y cittered 
into Philoelca’s. Sidney. 

That the poem bo not inflate or gingling with an empty 
noise of words, nor crceping/y low anil insipid. 

Phillips, Thealr. Poet. Pref. 
How silly and creeping/y did he address himself to onfl first 
parents. South, Semi. viii. 92. 

CitE'EPEE.'j' n. s. [Dutch krepel, Sax. ejiypel. This 
was the more usual' way of writing what is now 
written cripple. Dr. Johnson has merely noticed 
it only iif Donne. The old dictionaries of I luloet 
and Barret give rrep/c ; and what recent editions 
of the New Testament present as “ a nipple” 
Acts xiv. 8. continued to be creeple till about the 
close of the 17th century.] A lame person, a 
cripple. 

She to whom this world must itself refer 
As suburbs or the microcosm of her. 
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Jonne. 


She, she is i/cad, she’s dead when thou know’st this, 

Thou know’st how lame a creeple this world is. 

Not lying like crceplcs on the hank, when we Have a 
Bcthesda before *js. Ifatnnoml’s Works, iv. 508. 

f hema TioN. 11. s. [ncmalio, Latip.’J A burning. 
t-UEMf) na > FiddleM [probably from Cremona In 
Italy.], A violin so called, and highly valued. 

A lady whUhing altoul her long train, which was then the 
fashion, Jhrcw down and Broke a fine Cremona fiddle; upon 
winch Swift, tried out, , t 

Mantua vx iniserte nimimn vititta Cremonx ! 

Sheridan , Life of Swift. 

CRI'YMOJt. n. a. [Latin.] A milky Aibstancj; a 
soil liquor resembling cream. 

The fool is swallowed into the stomach, where, ltlinglcd 
w ith dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or eremox 
* ' 
Cbemosin.# adj. Nee CgntosiN. •• 

Crs'nated. adj. [from crcna, I.atin.] Notched; 
, indented. * 


The cells are prettily rreputed, or notched quite round the 
» edges; but not straitnl down to any dentil. Woodward. 

Ckk'oees.* n. s. [“ children born in the West Indies 
front Spaniards art; called vreoUas, which signifies 
, enc born in that cottmVy; which word was made 
by the negroes; for so also they call Iheir «wn 
children born in those parts # and thereby distin¬ 
guish them fronf those of (iumy.” Ilist. of Peru, 
p. 307.] Such fts are descended from the Spaniards; 
natives of Spanish America. 

It has been guessed by -ome writers, that in all Spanish 
America there are about three millions of Spaniards and 
Creates of diflerent colours. (luthric, Spanish America. 

Ciu/pane. 11. S. [With farriers.] An ulcer scaled 
in the midst of the forepart of the foot. 

* Farr ire's Did* 

To CUiyPlTATE.'}' j \. t n. [crcpito, Latin.] ‘To 
make a small crackling noise; to break wind. 

(hekrram. 

Crepitation. n.y [from acpitalc.] A small crack¬ 
ling noise. 

Crept, particip. [from creep.] * 

There are certain men cupl in unawares. St. Jude. 

This fair vine, hut that her arms surround 
Her marry\l elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CUEPC'SCULE. a. s. [crept!,seal ton, Lat.] Twilight. 

Diet. 


Cnjrr'scuLiNE.* adj. [Fr. crcpiisculin, ljoin cre- 
pmculftm, I,at.] Glimmering; crcpttsculous. 

Lie has made apertures to take in more or less light, as the 
olwcrvcr pleases, by opening and shutting like the eye, the 
belter to fit glasses to crepuscu/ine observations. 

1 * * II 1st. sj the J{. S. p. g r 4 . 

Chepu sculocs. adj. [rrepmathtm, Latin.] Glimmer** 
• ing; in a state between light and darkne-s. 

A close apprehension of the one, might perhaps afford a 
glimmnriiig light and erepuseutons glance of the other. Ilroivi, 
The beginnings of philosophy were in a crrpusridi.its obscu¬ 
rity, and it iswyet scarce past the dawn. (itanvitle. Scepsis. 

CltE'SCENT. adj. [from crcsco, ‘Latin.]*!ncreasing; 
growing; in a state of increase. 

1 have sepn him in Britain: he was then of n crescent note. 
* • * Shahspcare, Cyrnb. 

* With these in troop 
Came Astoretli, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns. - Milton. 

Cke'scent. n.s. [crescents, Lat.] The moon in her 
state of increase; any similitude of the moon in- 

• ‘creasing. 

• My power’s a crescent, and my auguring hojic 

• _ Says it will come to tilt* full. Shakspcarc, Ant, and Clcop. 
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Or Rai'trian Soplii, from the hums 
Or Turkish crescent, leave* all waste beyond < 

Th“ realm of Aladulc, in his rctreiit. Milton, P. L. 

Jove in dusky clouds involves the skies,. 

And the faint crescent shoots by fits before their eyes. l)rydi n . 

Ami two fair crescents of translucent hprn, 

The brows of all their y^nne increase adorn. Pope, Odyssey. 
To he sc ent. !' v.a. [front the atij.] To .form into 
a crescent. Tito oltfheiriUlick adjective arsonlcd, 

i. c. hat iti" a crescent, lias long been uiibupporlcd 
by any usage of the verb. The verb is of recent 
date. 

A dark wfcod crescents more than half the hum. 

Seward’). Lclh rs, I i. J •)'. 

CrEvScive. ttdv. [from rrrsco, Latin.] Increasing ; 
growing. 

So the prince obscur'd hi % (ontcmphition 
Under the ven-of wildness, which, no doubt, 

Grew like the .•iiiiniier-gruxs, fa-test by night, , 

Unseen,, yet crrscicc in his faculty. S/ml'pccn •, lb n. V. 

Chess.*1* u.s. [perhaps (i'oqi arsco, it being a quick 
grower, iiaslxrliuni, Lai. But tin* word is aLtr 
the Sax. eepje, pi. cjn jyeti. ] An herb. 

Us flower consists of lour bancs, placed in form 
of a cross: the pointai arises from the centre 
of the flower-cup, and becomes a roundish smooth 
divided into two cells, and furnished with 
seeds generally smooth. Miller. 

Ills court with nettle;, and with cresses' -tot'd, 

With soups unbought, and salluds, blest his hoard. Pope. 

Crf/sset.'J' n.s. [croisscte, Fr. because beacons bad 
crosses anciently on their tops.] 

1. A great light set. upon a beacon, light-house, or 
watch-tower. 1 fatiincr. They still raise armies in 
•Scotland by carrying about the fire-cross. 

At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full ol.fiery shapes. 

Of burning cicsicts. ' Shakspeare, Ilin.lf. P. I. 

From the an lied roolj* 

Pendant, by subtle nutgick, many a row 

Of starry lamps, and blaring rrcssrls, fed 

With najihtha and ilsphaltus, yielded light 

Af from a sky. Milton, P.L. ii. yiR. 

2 . Simply, a lamp, or torch. 

The eaie lie Palatine oi U In-no was eoioeied by cresset light, 
and torch light, to Sir T. Gresham's house. Hmusfird, t'hron. 

Vigilama—in la r one hand a lamp or cresset; in her 
other a hell. P.Jouson, Amps Jinterlninnicni. 

CREST, f n. s. [cnaqra. Sax. crista, Lat.] 

1. The illume of feathers, or tuft of horse-,hair,* on 
the tup of 1 lie ancient helmet; the helmet. 

Hi., valour, shewn upon our crisis to-day, 

Hath taught u, how to cherish such high deeds, 

JEv’n in the bosom of our adversaries. ,Shnkspearc , Hen. TV. 

2 . The comb 6f a cock; whence Milton calls him 
1 crested. 

Others, on ground 

Walk’d firm ; the crested cock, whose clarion sounds 
v The silent hours. Milton, P. L. 

3. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what esteem crests were, in the time bf king Edward* 
the third’s feign,. mo y appear by his giving Hn eagle, which he 
kimself had formerly born, fora cns{ to William Moiitaeule, 
carl of Salisbury. Canulcn, Remains. 

The horn; " e 

It was a crest ere thou wast bora: * 

Thy father’s father wore it. Shakspeare, As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornamenf on the head; as some which 
the poets assign to serpents. 

Their crests divide. 

And, tow’ring o’er his head, in triumph ride, liryd.cn, Pitfail. 

5. Pride; spirit; fire; courage; loftiness of mien. 
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When horses should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests. *■ ’ Shakspeare. 

To Chest.* t. a. [from the noun.J 

t. To mark with long st/eaks, in allusion to the 
streaming hair of the crest. 

Like as the shining skie in summer’s night,’. 

What time the days with scorching heat abound, 

Is enlisted all with lines of firie light, 

That it prodigious xeuus in common people's sight. 

fi/ieme". If. Q. iv. i, r ~. 

2. To serve As a crest for, in allusion to a crest of 
heraldry. 

111 . legs bestrid the occag; his rear’d arm crested the world. 

Shaspeare, Ant. and C/eop 

Citt/sTHn.-f* adj. [from orst cristatw, Latin.] 

1. Adorned with a plume or crest,. 

The bold Ascalonite, 

Fled from his lion rump; old warrioiirs turn'd 
Their plated'backs limit r hi> lied ; 

Or, groveling, soil’d their crested helmets in the dust. 

1 Milton, S. A. 141. 

At this, for new rt-plins he did not stay; 

Hut lur’d his crested helm, auil strode away. Dryden. 

2. Wearing a comb. 

The ere,di d bird shall by experience know, 

* Jove made not him Ins master-piece below. Dryden. 

Ctu/sT-EAi.i.F.r/. adj. [ crest and , fall .] Dejected; 
sunk; dispirited; cowed; heartless; spiritless. 

1 warrant you, they would whip me with their tine wps, 
till 1 were as crest-Jid/eii as a dried pear. 

Shakspeare, Merry Ii. of Wndsor. 

They prolate their words in a whinin ', kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were still complaining and erest-fnllen. Homely 

Ci:e',sti,ess. adj. [from cm/.] Not dignified -vith 
coat-armour; not of any eminent family. 

llis grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third son to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung rrcstlcss yeomen from so deep a root. 

S/w/lsjii nrr. Hi 11. I'I. P. f. 

CRETA'CEOUS. adj. [ ar/a , chalk, Lnt.] 

1. I laving the qualities of chalk; chalky. 

Vy hat gi-ves the light, seems hard to say; whether it be tin* 
cretaceous salt, the nitrous salt, or some igneous particles, 

Circe. 

2 . Abounding w ith chalk. 

Nor from the sable ground expect success. 

Nor from creta-rons, stubborn and jejune. Phillips. 

Creta'tkd. adj. \_arhtlns, Lat.] Rubbed with chalk. 

Diet. 

Cuf/tick.* 11. y. [xgijrixoj.] A foot used in Greek 
and Latin poetry, consisting of a short syllable 
between two long. 

The first verse here ends witli a trochee, arid the third 
with a crctivk. Bentley, Di.u. upon Phalaris. 

CRI'/VICE.'f' 11. s. [old Fr. arris, “ ruptures, cre¬ 
vasses,” Lacombe; from crcvrr, Fr. crqxtre , Lat. to 
burst*, (flumcer writes it crevasse.'} A crack; a cleft; 
a narrow opening. 

1 pried me though the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand he had his two sons heads 

Titus Aiulronicus. 

I thought it no breach of good maimers to peep at a crevice, 
and look in at people so well employed. Spectator, No. »66. 

To Cre'vice. v. a. [from the noun.] T/t crack; to 
flaw. 

So laid they are more apt in swagging down to pierce with 
• their points, than in the jacent posture, and so to crevice the 

' wall. *' Wot ton’s Architecture. 

Cre'vis, or Cre'visse.# n. s. [Fr. ccrevissci] Cray¬ 
fish ; the word is yet used in our northern 
counties. 
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And there fire abundance of irfore perfect creatures also, 
which depositing their old skins or shells, or some Such em¬ 
blem of their age, are at certain seasons brought back again 



'Johnson says, lie might hajte added cpeab, a 
crowd, ljin it is perhaps from the old B’r. crue, or 
crate, “ gtowlh, accession, augmentation, &c.” 
• Cotgrave.] • 

i. A company of people associated for any purpose; 
as, gallant erne, for troops. Chevy chase. 

There t»nolm* mw, 

Of lords and ladies stood on every side. 

Which with their presence fair, the place much bnnutily’d. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

a. 'I'hc* company of a ship. t 

The anchor.-. (Imp’d, his new the vessels moor. DrydciyjKii. 

3. It is now generally used in a had sense. * 

One of 1 lie banish’d .►ciJ, 

I fear, hath ventur’d from the deep, to raise 

New troubles. * •Milton, /’. T.. 

He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to lyruimi/e, * • 

Marching lion) Kdco tow’rds (he West, sli.tjl find 
The plain. Milton, V. L. 

The last was hr, Vhose thunder slew • 

.The Titan rare, a rebel new. Addison. 

Ciu;w.'f~ [the preterite of ertne, Sax. epeop. Mr. 
Rogge inclines to Bailey’s opinion, tfial crew is the 
bastard preteriti*, and citm'd the right heir; yet 
ttys preterite is warranted by the Saxon.] 

Imiiied'alclt the eoek errtr. St. Mutt. xxvi. 74. 

ft was about to speak, when the cock crew. Shakspcarc, Ham. 

Cin.'u'Ki..'f v 11. s. L Mewl, Dutch.] Yarn twisted and 
wound on a knot or hall. 

A piece of :ii rasis composed of several parcels, some wrought 
of silk, some of gold, silver, newel of divers colours. 

Burton, Aigit. of AM. p. 143. 

lire we contribute a new crewel garter 
To his most worsted worship. JJ..fon.wn, Alchemist. 

Take silk or newel, gold or silver thread, and make these 
fast at the beat of the hook. Wall on . Angler. 

ClUiVf n. s. [epyhb, Sax. ceil), ’German.] • 

t. The rack or manger of a stable. 

Let a beast be lord of beasts, am) his < nh shall stand at the 
kite’s mess. Shakspenrr, Hamlet. 

Look into all the cii/)i and troughs of brutish did, and ,ee 
whether you can find :u,li a beast as a tilulton. 

Up. Hull, Si. I'aul's Combat. 

The steer and lion nt one nib shall meet, 

Arid harmless serpi nts lick the pilgrim’s feet. J’ope. 

1. The shill or cabin of an ox. 

Where no oxen are, the mb is clean. /’• ov. xiv. 4. 

3 A small habitation; a cottage. • ’• 

Why rather, sleep, liest tlion in smoky nib.,. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great Shnl.'sptnr-. 

To Crib. v. a . [front the noun.#] To shut up in a 
narrow habitation ; to confine; to cage. 

Now I’m caltbin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in, 

To saucy doubts und fears. Shahspean, Macbeth. 

CRi'BBAGE.-f- n. s. A game nt cards. 

For caides, the philologie of them is not for an essay. A 
man’s funfy would be summed up in crMulgc ; gleckc requires 
a vigilant, memory, &c. John Hall, Jlora: Vac. (1646,) p. 150. 

CRTBBLK.'f n. s. [old Fr. crible, from cribntm, 
T’.n t. “ De puiser l’catt en un crible,” French l J uov. 
Wodroephe, Fr.and Eng. Gr. 1623^ p. 4»6.] 

1. A corn sieve, 

2. Coarse meal, a degree better than bran, [old It# 

criblurei] * 
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Ctti'pnLE Bread."# Bread made of coarse meal. Ify'ort. 

The gardens, with digging for novelties, are turtle^ over 
and over, becausjl wc will noteat 0011141100 cribble bread. 

Tram!, of Itidlingrr’t Sermons, p. J43 . 
To Cyi'mii.E. it- # r. a. [from the tioun.] To sift or 
( cribble fljrough a sieve. , Liftellon, in V. Ccrno, 
Ciubra'J'ion. n. *. [ctibro, Lai.] The act of sifting or 
separating by a sieve* 

Crick.'}' ti.s. 

1. [from n trro, Italian.] The noise of a door. 

2. [from epyev, Saxon, a stake.] A pninfyl stiffness 

in the neck. * f 

When the freight of her years lms almost limudit both ends 
together; ’tis nothing, she’ll tell ye, but a erteh she lunf got in 
her back: and though she might recover Iter youth agstiy, by 
confessing her age, she’ll nevfrr acknowledge it. 

• ‘ JJF.stronge, Tr^of IJni reilo's Visions. 

3. *A corruption of cricket; we say, “ as merry as a 

• cricket.” “ She’ll talk sometimes; ’tis tho maddest 
, cricket!” Beauin. ami FI. T'lils f take to he the 

origin of our phrase u as merry as ti g/vgwhich 
Dr. Johnson and others derive from Charm, a 
Circe/'! See Gmd. ('nek is used for cricket in the 

• old song of Tti/ i thy oh! Clonk about thee. 

A merry curler, and boon companion. • 

Sheldon, Mu. if Antichrist,[161b,) p. jay. 
CriT'ket. n. s. \_keel,el, from ‘bJekert, to make a noise, 
Dutch.] •* 

1. An insect that squeaks or chirps about ovens and 
fireplaces. 

Did’st thou not hear a noise.- 

-I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. Shtilsprarc. 

Fur from all iv.ort of mirth, 

Hat e the. cricket on the luvrtli. AJiiton, ft. Fens. 

The solemn de ith-wateh flick’d [helmin' sin: dirjJ, 

Anil 'hrillini! irictrl. in the < Iniimey i.'j’il. Hay. 

2. | I'roin cpycc, Saxon,stick, j A sport, at which 
the contenders drjye a ball with sticks or bats in 
opposition to each other. 

Tim judge, to dam e, his brother serjeant call. 

The senator at 11 trial urge the hull. " Pope. 

3. [from Iriechen , Genu, to creep.] A low seat or stool. 
Cin'i kiting slpj'le. 11. s. A small species of apple. 
Ctn'i.it.'}' n. s. [ old Fr. niritr. i The officer whose 

business is lo cry or make proclamation. 

He opuirtli Ins mouth like a irirr. Kee/tu. XX. i ; 

The enerx command silcine, and the whole multitude pre 
tent stand ill a suspense. llrertwooil mi Languages. 

* 1 he < ru / calls aloud * 

Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. Oiydro 
CRIME.'}' n. s. [f/iW;i, Lai. crime, Freud'.] 

1. An act contrary to right* an offence; a great fault; 

an act of wickedness. . 

I limit (iod he witness, nit I guiltless am, 

Hut if yourself, sir knight, ye guilty find, 

Orwrnppcd he in loves of former dame. 

With rriine do not it cover, but disclose the same. • 

. Spenser, F. Q. 

Undergo with 111c one guilt, one crime, • m 
Of tasting. , * * 

Like 'ft punishment 
As in their ‘ rim/ . ATUtan, P.L. 

No crime was thine, if’tiswio crime to love. Pope. 

2. Reproach.’ A Latinisni. 

The tree of lific, the crime oU>ur first father’s fall. 

Sperucr, F. Q. i. xi. 46. 

I rue 

That error now, which is become my crime, 

• And thou the accuser. Milton, P. L. ix. n#o. 

Ciu / MEFyL.'f~ adj. [from crime and full.} Wicked; 
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ci iminal; faulty in a high degree; contrary to duty; 
contrary to virtue. 

Yon proceeded not against these feats, - 
So crimeful and so capital in nature Shakspearc, Hamlet. 

Devise extremes beyond extremity, • • 

To make him curse this cursed crimeful night. /' 

' Shakspeare, Rapt <f Lucrece. 

Cri'meless. adj. [from ow.] Innocent; without 
crime. r 1 

My foes could not procure me any scathe. 

So longas I am loyal, true, and crimcless. Shahpeare, Hen.Vl. 

Cni'MiNhL.ip adj. [old Fr. adj. rriinitte/.] 

1. Faulty; contrary to right; contrary,to duty; con¬ 
trary to law. 

/Live thou, and to tin mother dead attest, 

That clear she died from Monish irinunal. Spenser, F. (1. 

What we approve in our frinud, we can hardly he induced 
to think t rinniutl'm ourselves. lingers. 

2. Guilty; tainted with crime: not innocent. 

The neglect of any of the relative duties, renders us criminal 
in the sight of God,,, Regers s 

3. Not civil: as, a a iminril prosecution : the criminal 

law. 

The discussion and admeasurement of crimes, and their pu¬ 
nishment,forms in every country the code of criminal law. 1 

• lUat kit one. 

CrVminai..'J* >/. s. [old Fr. criminc /, n. s.] 

1. A man accused. ‘ " 

Was ever criminal forhid to plead ? * v 
Curli \ our ill-uiamier'd /.cal. lhyden, Span. Friar. 

2. A nttui guilty of a crime. 

All three persons, that had held chief place of authority in 
their countries; all three ruined, not by war, or In any other 
disastei, but by justice and sentence, as delinquents and cri¬ 
minals. Harter. 

ChimixaT.itv.# 11. s. [Yw.criminalitr .i Acriiniii.il 
action, case, or bausc. Cota rare. 

• If this perseverance in wrong,often appertains to individual', 
it much more frequently appertains to public bodies; in them 
the disgrace of error, or even the criitanalily of conduct, belongs 
to so many, that no one is ashamed of the part wliii li belong-, 
to himself. Up. Llaiulaff, ( Watson,) Charge, (1805,) p. 28. 

Criminally, adv. [from criminal.] Not innocently ; 
Wickedly ; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all subjects, they may be crimi¬ 
nally employed on all. Rogers. 

Cri'mixalnesk. 11. s. [from ot'ww«/.] Guiltiness; 
want of innocence. 

To Cri'minati:.# v. a. [l.al. erimino.] To accuse; 
to chaygo with crime. r <■ 

And as for our church liturgy i’- is now irinunniett by many 
as idolatrous, because in some things it rescmblelh the mass, 
though not in the main. • 

Lit. ynrtb. Light in the Way to Paradise, (i<ii?i,)p. 29. 

Crimina'tion. n. s. [rr imination,'o\t\ Fr. criminal io, 
L,atin.] 'I’he act of accusing; accusation; arraign¬ 
ment; charge. 

If this horrible crimination were cast upon thee, O Saviour, 
,in whom the prince of this world found nothing, whflt wonder 
is it, if we thy sinful servants be branded on all sides with evil 
tongues. Up. flail;'Contcnipl. B. 3.. 

The story of ^Jiat, calumnious crimination, devised liy the 
Ariati faction against Athaiiasiuc, as a charge of no small im¬ 
piety. ‘ Mrdc, Dialr. p. 67. 

The detractor, who accuses the saints with falsa criminations. 

Bp."Patrick, A'nsw.lolhr Touchstone, Scd'p. 169, 

Nor was there a single heathen, who confessed a deity, ex¬ 
empt from this crimination of holding the truth in unrighteous¬ 
ness. Ellis, Knowledge of Divine Things, p. *75. 

Chi'mi n AToiiY.'j~ adj. [Fr. criminatoire.] lielat- 
ing to accusation; accusing; censorious. *.• 

Cri'minolh.'}' adj. [criminoius, Lat. atmineux, Fr.] 
Wicked; iniquitous; enormojisly guilty: 
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They are led manacled after him as less criminous. 

> Bp. Hall, Contempt. The Crucifixion. 

The punishment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his‘right and claim* to all merrier, 
.which are made over to him by Christ. , Hammond 

CniTiiNoesLY. ado.., [from criminous.'] ‘Enormously; 
very wickedly. 

■Some particular ihitics of piety and clarity, Which were 
most criminously omitted before. - 1 Hammond 

Cui'MiNoutnfaHS. n. s. [from criminous. J Wickedness'; 
guilt; crime, 

I could never be convinced of any such ci imhmusncst in him, 
as willingly to expose his life to the stroke of justice und malice- 
of his enemies. 1 t King Charles 

Ciii'mosin.'J” adj. [cremosino, Italian, commonly 
written as it is pronounced, crimson.] A species of 
red colour, tinged with blue. 

Upon hoi 1 head a crcmosin coronet. 

With damask roses and daffadilies set. 

Bay leaves between. 

Ami primroses green) 1 ' 

Embellish the white violet. Spenser, Shcp. Cal. .Ip, 1.'. 

CRIMP. adj. [from crttmhh or crimblc. Dr. Johnson 

, says. It is, however, from the Sax. verb Hcpyminan, 
friatr.] 

1. Friable; brittle; easily crumbled; easily reduced 
to powder. 

Now the fowler warn’d ■ 

By dicse good omens, witli swiff early stym, 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glares. 

■ Phillips. 

2 . Not consistent; not forcible. A low cant word. 

The evidence is crimp; the witucssc, swear backwards and 

forwards, and contradict themselves; and his tenants stick by 
him. Arhnthnot, John Bull. 

Crimp.# n.s. 

1. A game at cards formerly. 

l.augh, and keep company, atgleek or crimp. 

*■ , B. Jenson, Mag 11. Lady. 

2. In modern times, one who is employed to enlist 
soldiers, but not in the usual manner by beat of 
drum ; one who unfairly decoys others into military 
scry ice; a low word. 

To Chimp.# r. a. [Sax. ^e-cpympr, crimped , ealu- 
misttalus, Lye.] 

1. To curl or crisp the hair. Sec To Calamistjiati:. 

2 . In modern cookery, applied to cod-fish; as, to 
crimp cod, is to cut the fish, while very fresh, into 
slices, and to throw it into pump water and sail. 
This renders it crisp. 

To Chi'mple.'J’ v. a. [from rumple, rrumpl'r, ample. 
Dr. Johnson says; but this sonorous triad must give 
way to the Tout, hrimpen, to contract.] To con¬ 
tract ; to corrugate: to cause to shrink or contract. 

lie passed the cautery through them, and accordingly dim¬ 
pled them up. (< Wiseman's Surgery. 

CRI MSON.'}' n.'s. [Ital. cremosino, and chcrutisi; 
Fr. cramoisi ; low Lat. Irrmrsinus ,■ from the Arn- 
bick her me s; a little worm which is bred in the 
berry of the coccus, made use of to dye this colour.] 

1. Red, somewhat darkened with blue. 

As crimson scorns to he little oLe than a very Weep red, with 
an eye of blue; so some kinds of red seem to he little else than 
heightened yellow. lloyle on Colours. 

3 * lied in, general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rosed over with 
the virgin crimson of modesty, if she deny the appearance ot 
n naked blind boy, in her naked seeing sell. 

1 Shaktpcare Hen. I . 

\ Chi'mson.* adj. [The adjective is not noticed by 
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Dr. Johnson, though among the examples to the 
substantive, in his dictionary, several of thfcm pre¬ 
sent the adjective.] , , 

i. Ilctk soiAewliut darkcned.vdlh blue. • 

, Wily linos tfhe soil endue • 

The blushing poppy with a ertnuf/h lanfr* Prior. 

2» JIt'd, in general. * 

y Bnnitv’s ensign yet . 

Is rrimtim in thy lip-. an.I hi thv cheeks Shakxpctne. 

The crimson ttr emu ilistain’il his arms nroinrtt. Dry den. 

Jt<> Ciu'-Mson. t). a. [from the nuim.j To dye with 
crimson. , 

Par Jon me, Julius. — Here vvast thou bay'd, brave hart: 

Here didst thou fillip amt lu re thy hunters stand 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson'll in thy lethe. Khuhspcarc. 
Crj'ncum. h. s. [a cant word.] A cramp: aeon- 
traction; whimsy. 

For jealousy j. but a kind • 

Of flap iw«l rrit/f'unt of tlic mind. Hmhhras . 
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The>e travellers, in lieu of the ore of Opliir wherewith they 
should conn- hniue tihlv freighted, may lie said to make their 
return in apes and owls, in a cargit/iyi of eoinplements mul 
cringes, or some lingc monstron- periwigs, whieli is the goldtn 
Jleei’e they lirin*> over with them. • 

, Unwell, Inslr, For. Trap. p, iXS;. 

By this time Appetite i. at the table, 

* And with a lowly cringe presents the wine 
l’t> his old lii.istej ti ustus. , , 

Jirruu r’s Com. of Lingua, (1657.) V. 

Let me he grateful; hut let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and false dissembling looks. Philips. 

7 b\ , IUNGL.'f' r.u. \Jrriecluu, German. Probably 
from the Iceland, triage, to turn round.J To draw 
together; to contract. 

Whip him, fellows, 

’Till, like a hoy, you see him cringe his faee, 

And whine aloud for mercy. S/ialsprnic, Ant. unit drop. 

To CuiN<;i:.'f" r>. a. [Xv iec/iea, German.] To bow; 
to pay court with bows; to fawn; to flatter. 

One so supi’Tstitioitsly devout, that lie is ready Of cringe 
and crouch to eierv stock ! Up. Hall, Select Thought*, 1) dr. 

Flatterers nave tile flexor muscles y> strong, that they are 
always bowing and cringing. Afhuthnot. 

The cringing knave, who seeks a place 
Without success, thus tells his case. Swift. 


Chi'ngeu.^ n. s. [from cringe, Germ, trier/iei , it 
cringing fellow.] One who is hi ways bowing anil 
cringing for some mean purpose : a flatterer. 
CniNi'ujiRors. [criniger, hat.] Hairy; over¬ 
grown with hair. Diet. 

Cri'niie.# adj. [Lat. crinilm.'] Having the appear¬ 
ance of hair; streaming. • • 

How comate, entitle, caudate stars are lorni’d. 

Fair fin, Tims. \n. .14. 

To CRI NKLE. V. n. Ihrivckdea, Dutch.]* To go 
in anil out; to run in flexures: diminutive of 
crankle. 

Unless some sweetness at the bottom lie. 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pie ? King's Cookery. 

To Cri'nk LK.'j* v. a. To mould into inequalities. 
Her fate all liowsy, 

Comely ctinkled, 

Wondrously wrinkled. Skelton's Poems, p. 124. 

CRi'fJKi.E.'j' n. s. [from the verb.] A wtinkle; a 

sinuosity. • • 

It is the iridlrs in this glass making objects appear double. 

Search's Freewill, Forcknoicleilge, Ac. p. H4. 

CltTNOSE. adj. [from aims, Lat.] Hairy. Diet, 
Chino'sity. n. s. [from crinose.'] Hairiness. DicU 
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CRl'PPLJ 1 !. n. s. [cjtypel, ,Sitx. /rrepet, Dutch; a up!, 
Welsh. Sco Crgjsple. Mr. Whiter refers this 
word to “ grapple, which titans to confine by 
seizing or homing any thing; and title idea of con- 
finemutU or hindrance brings *t-. at once to the 
term erif/de. l\tym. Magti. p.132. Junius lias 
strangely deduced it Iroyi the Or. xganr&ky. a 
crapulji. It is trite flail xg-xira/.w/hc are those who 
totter, no doubt from HganraXij; i.*-. those, wlio 
have drunk too much, and cannot stand. But the 
origin of our word cripple , is clearly loom creep, 
to mov..* slpwly. ] A lame man ; one that haft lost 
or never enjoyed the use of his limbs. Doting with 
great appearance of propriet y writes it < rerplc, [mm 
creep. • 

He, poor man, by your first order diej. 

And that a winged Mercury did hear: 

, Some tardy nipple had the countermand, . 

That mine too lag to see him Imricd. « Shakspcarc. 

• r am a nipple in my flinhs; In.t p hat decays arc in my 
mind, the reader must determine. Dryilcn. 

Among the rest, there was a lame n ipptr from his birth, 
whom Paul eomm.iiidvd to stand upright on his feet. Bentley. 

, • See the blind beggar dun y, the nipple sing, 

The sot a hero, lumitick a king. Pope. 

Cri'ppu;.# adj. Lame. 

And chide the cnipjilc tarily-g:»ti«l night. 

Who, liki a fonl^did ugly sviteli, doth limp 

So tediousij away. S/inkspcarr, K. lien. F. 

To C’uj'iM'i.i'..-^- vi. a. [front the noun.] To lame; to 
make lame; to deprive of the use of limbs. 

Thou cold sciatica. 

Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their maimer. ! Shakspcaie, Tun. of Athens. 

Knots upon hi, gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is 111 his cripple, f lingers fbi;nd. * Dryclcp. 

Tettyx, the dancing-master, threw lain .elf from the rock, 
hut was, / ipjih (/ in the f.ih, Adduon. 

CitiVi’LENENs. 11. s. 4;from cr/jiplc.] Lameness; pri¬ 
vation of the limbs. Diet. 


Cltl'sis. ». S. [x(ji'7IC.j . 

1. The point in which thv disease kills, or changes to 
the belter; the decisive moment when sentence is 
passed. 

Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude: 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 

Till some safe crisis authorize their skill. Dryilcn. 

2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the 

•height. , 

This hour’s the very crisis of your late; 

Yotir good or ill, your infamy or fame, 

And all the colour of your life depends 

On this important nyw. Diydt a, Spi n. Fr 

The undertaking, which I, am now . laving do vn, 
enured upon in the very crisis of tin kite rebellion, whe 
• was the doty of every Briton to contribute bis utmost a.sista 
to the government, in a manlier suitable to Ins station 1 
nbilitjcs. Athlisnii, Fi’Lcliohlt ». 

CH1SP.4" adj. [cjujp, Sax. erisjins, 1 .at.] 

1, Catrled. • 

Bulls are more crisp on the foreland yitui'wws. Bacon. 

The Ethiopian black, Hat nosed, and crisp haired. Hale. 

2 . Indented ; wiuilmg-; or alluding to the little wave 
• op curl,' as it is commonly ctilh il, which tlic gentlest 

wind occasions on the surface of waters. Sec tin- 
3 d sen so of To Crisp. • 

You nytnpb.i, call’d Naiads, of the vvanderiug brooks. 

With your sedg’d crowns, and cvcr-hai mU ss looks, 

% Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons; Juno does command. 

Shakspcarr, 7 \mpest 
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3. Brittle; friable. 

I11 frosty weather, imisiek within doors soundcth better} 
w hich may lie by reason not of the disposition of the air, but 
of the wood oj string of the instrument, which is made more 
crisp, and so wore porous and hollow. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 
Short; brisk. 

Friar, you must leave „ ' 

Your neat crisp claret, and fall to your cyder 
A while. Bcaum. and FI, Blootjp Brother. 

To QRisi'.’f” .a a. [cippj'ian, to crisp; Lat crispo.] 

1. To curl; to contract into knots or curls. 

Severn,— frighted with their bloody looks, 

Rar, fearfully among the trembling reeds. 

And bid his crisp'd head in the hollow bank. 

* Shnkspearc, Hen. IV. P. I. 

^foung I’d have him too. 

Yet a man, with crisped hair, ■ 

Cast in thousand snares and rings. 

For love’s fingers,"and his rings. B. Jonjon. 

Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflammations in general, 
but ulso'erisjis up the vessels of the dura mater and brain, ami* 
sometimes produces a gangrene. Sharp's Surg. 

/, To twist; to curl; as was the manner of decorat¬ 
ing gardens in Milton’s time; who also speaks of 
“ curling a grove with ringlets quaint,” Arcades, 
ver. 4 6.; and represents Leisure “ taking his plea¬ 
sure in trim gardens,” II Pens. ver. 50. Herrick 
has “ the crisped yew,” that is, trimmed, shaped. 
Hesperides, 1648. p. 337. 

Along the crisped shades and bowers, 

Revels the spruce and jocund spring. Milton, Com. 

3. To indent; to make to wave. 

From that saphire fount, the crisped brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

Ran nectar, \ isiting each plant. Milton, P. L. 

To Gimp.ft v. n. To curl. 

Their hair crisps, hut grows longer than the Africans. 

Sir T, Herbert , Trav. p. 337. 

Crisp a'ti on. n. s. [from crisp.'] 

1. The act of curling. « 

2 . 'file state of being curled. 

Some differ in the lmir and feathers, both in the quantity, 
empation, and colours of them; as he lions are hirsute, and 
have great ntanes; tiie she’s are smooth, like cats. Bacon. 

Cri'sping-ihon.# «. s. [from crisp.] A curling iron. 
For never powder, nor the erisping-inm 
Shall touch these dangling locks. 

Bcaum. anil Ft. Quern of Corinth. 
Ctti'sPiNO-riN. n. s. [from crisp.] A curling iron. 
The changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the erispiug-pins. Isairh, iii. 11. 

Cbispi'suiaant. adj. [crispistdcans, Lat.j Waved, 
or undulating; as lightning is represented. D'ct. 
Cri'spness. n. s. [from crisp.] Curledness. 

Cri'spy. adj. [ft »m crisp ] Curled 1 . 

So arc those crispy snaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a second head. 

Shnkspeare, Merck, of Venice. 

Criss-cross-row. ft [a corruption of ChristrCross- 
Rotw, which see. See also Cross-row.] Alphabet; 
beginning. ( 

She is nut come, tohe criss-cross-row of her perfection yet. 

1 Southerne. 

Crite'rion.'L n, s. [xjiTtj^iov, Gr. formerly written 
crilirium; the plural ia criteria.] A mark by 
which any thing is judged of, with regard to its 
goodness or badness. 

Of the diseases of the mind there is no criterium, no canon, 
no rule. Donne, Letters, p. z88. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the bailgc of pr[. 
native believers j but we may be known by the contrary cri¬ 
terion Glanvifle, Scepsis. 
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We have here a sure infallible criterion, by which every 
man may discoyer and find out, the gracious or ungracious 
disposition of his own heart. South. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, < 

If this is priz’d for sweetness, that for stink ? ' Pope, Ih r. 

CicITICK.t «. s. [old Fr. critupn'Sr modern,. 
critiqueur, critique'; from the Gr. xfmxa;. The 
first definition, vyjiich Dr. Johnson has .given of 
this word, presents not the earliest .usage of it. 
The last is probably the earliest; undo - which, how¬ 
ever, he has sought 11c authority more ancient fha/i 
that of Swift Cowel,, as Mr. Malone also thinks, 
is perhaps the first author who uses critick in the 
sense of Dr. Johnson’s primary definition; though 
Cotgrave, I must also observe, renders critiqueur, 
“ a criticke, a controller, or corrector of other 
men’s wo;;ks or doings.” Shnkspearc had long 
before used it in the sense of a cynick or ccn- 

1 surer.^ 

1. A man skilled in the art of judging of literature: 
a man able to distinguish the famts and beauties of 
writing. 

The word ceitiorayi is used diversr times in the Digest of 
the Civil Law ; bat ojr later criiicks think it so barbarous, that 
they suspect it to be rather foisted in by Triboniun. 

Court, w Inh rpreler, 1607. 

This settles truer ideas in men’s miuds of several things, 
whereof wo read the names in ancient authors, than ail the 


large and hilarious arguments of criiicks. Locke. 

Now lcRrn what morals cnlieks ought to show. 

For ’tis but half a judge’s task to know. Pope. 

2 . An examiner; a judge. Bui see Critique. 

But you with pleasure own your errour.s past, 

And make each day a critick on the last. Pope. 

3 . Asnarler; a carper; a caviller. 

Criiicks 1 saw, that others’ names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties consistent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little crdhhs exult themselves, and 
shower down their ill-nature. Walls. 

4. A eensurer; a man apt to find fault. 

My adder’s sense 


To critick and to flatterer stopped arc. Skaksp-arc, Sunn. izz. 

•Do not give advantage 
To stubborn criiicks, apt, without a theme. 

For depravation. Shukspcarc, Tr. and Cr. 

My chief design, next to seeing you, is to be a severe en- 
liek on you and your neighbour. Swift. 

Cri'tiuk. adj. Critical; relating to criticism; re¬ 
lating to the art of judging of literary per¬ 
formances. 

Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 

But critick learning flourish’d most in France. Pope. 

Critick.']”' n. s. Critical examination. See Cri¬ 
tique. 

To Cri'tiuk.']' v. n. [from n Hick.] To play the 
critick; to criticise. 

Nay, if yon begin to critick once, we shall never have done. 

0 Brewer's Com. of Lingua, (lfijy,) v. 9. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the undents; or comment, critick, and flourish upon them. 

Temple. 

CuCncAL. adj. [from critick.] 

1. Exact; nicely judicious; accurate; diligent. 

It is submitted to the judgement of more critical ears, to 
direct and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was so critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
Ucver havg brought in such prayers as these, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman customs. StiHingJlcet. 

2 . Relating to criticism: as, he wrote a critical dis¬ 
sertation on the last play. 

,3. Captious; inclined to find fault; censorious; s 
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c re i 

What vvouldst thou write of nit, if tlion slioiihbt praise 
me , , 

— O, gentle lad)’, do not put me to’t; 

For I am nothing, if not crilk'at. •Shakspcare, Ot/odto. 

4. [ 1 'VoAi n isi.%] Comprising the time af which ,a 
• great events determined. , , 

The moon is supposed to he mcaSurcd by sevens, mid the 
tritical ot decretory days to be dependent ouatlint number. 

V ' Brown, Vuig. Err. 

j. Decisive; Alice. ' 

Opportunity is in respect to time, in some sense, as time is 
In respect to eternity: it is the snlall moment, the exact point 
the critical minute, on which every good work so much de¬ 
pends. Sprat, Srrnt. 

Tins people cannot buf resent to see their apprehensions of 
the power of France, in so critical n juncture, wholly laid 
aside. ' Swift. 

6 . Producing a crisis or change of the disease: as, a 
critical sweat. • 

Cri'ticu.i.v. mb'. [from cti/ical.] 

1. In a critical manner; exactly; curiously. * * 

Difficult it is to understand the |Unity of Kngli’.di, and criti¬ 
cally to discern good writers lirjpn bail, and a proper stile from 
a corrupt, one. * Dry,ten. 

These shells which are digged up out of the earth, several 
hundreds of which 1 now keep hy me, nave been niseis mid 
critically examined In vert many learned nuV Woodward. 

2. Al the exact ptjint of lime. # 

Cejtii ticai.n t:ss. 71. s. [from critical.] Exactness; ac¬ 
curacy; nicely; incidence at a particular point of 
tiuTe. 

To Ciii' i k isi:. v. iK [from critick.'] 

1. 4'o play the critick ; to judge; to write remarks 
upon any performance of literature; to point out 
faults and beauties. 

They who can criticise so weakly, as to imagine I have done 
my worn, 11m be convinced, at. their own cost, that l tan 
write seterelv with more ease than 1 can gently. JJrydai. 

Know well each ancient’s proper character, 

Without ait this at. once before your eyes, • • 

Cavil you may, but never criticise. rape. 

a. To animadvert upon as faulty. . 

Nor would I have his father look so narrowly into these 
accoynts, as to take occasion from thence to criticise on his 
expellees. * •I.ochc. 

To ChEticisk. v. a. [from nitick.] To censure; to 
pass judgement upon. 

Nor shall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticise 
the author, so long as I keep clear of the person. Addison. 

Ciu'ticisivK.# n.s. [from criticise.'} One who makes 
or writes remarks. 

Others took upon them to he pert criticism and saury cor¬ 
rectors of the original before them. 

Bind-wall, Sac. Class, (1731,) ii- 465. 

Cri'ticism. m. s. [front critick.'] • • ' 

1. Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, wax 

meant a standard of judging well. , 

Dtytlcn, State of Innocence, Pref. 

2, Remark; animadversion; crifical observations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not shewn, 

even in the stile of his critic isms, that he was a master of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addison. 

Critique.- f- n. [Fr. See Critick. This word 
is now generally so written, to distinguish it from 
critick, the person; and accordingly some of Dr. 
Johnson’s examples give it critiques though so 
lately, as when Pope wrote, no distinction of 4 ]ie 
spelling or accent obtained; and it ntjty be doubted, 
whether Dr. Johnson has not, in his third defini¬ 
tion of the person, by applying to it what probabljs 
belongs to the thing, overlooked this contusion.] * 


ICRO 

1. A # critical examination; critical remarks; animad¬ 
versions. • 

1 should lie glml if I could persuade him to continue his 
good others, atul'write such another critick *u any thing of 


versions. • 

1 should lie glml if I could porxmuW him to continue his 
good ofltres, mul'write such another critick *u any thing of 
• * Drydcn. 

I sli<nild«i-. soon expert to see a critique on the poesy of a 
rintr, as <yi t^r inscnprton ol a medal, Addison on d'^cduts. 

2. Science of criticism. § • 

II idea* ami words were distinctly weighed, mid duly con- 
sulci’c’d, they would idlortl us another sort pl’ltydrk and critick 
than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

IV hat is every year ot a wise ni.in\ hfe, tint a censure and 
critique on the past I » • Pope, 

Not that .11^ quill to cnticks was confin'd, » 

Mj verse gave ampler lessons to inankiml. 

To CROAK.f r. n. [epaecrran, Saxon; crocme , 
Ibdian; crocitair, I.atinj Dr. Johnson says. But 
it is perhaps adopted frmn the old J 'r. croiiqucr.] 

1. In make a hotirse low noise, like a frog. 

• fhe subtle swallow Hies about the brook, • 

Ami querulous frogs in mutely pools do croak. May, Pirgil. 

* So when Juie's block descended front on high, 

Loud thunder to its bottom shook the hog, 

Ami thy bourse n.'it'iui .^oak'd. Pope. 

Blood, stull'M In skin,, is British Christians’ food; 

• Ami hr,mee robs niutshes of Am 1 ranking brood. Gay. 

2 . To caw or cry tts a raven or crow. • 

The rim n himself is bourse. 

That cm.d.i the Mint entrance ol'Kntican 

Ibtdci my biiltlemqRts. Shat spears. 

The hoarse mien, on the blasted bough, 

B> clouting limn the left, presag’d the coining blow. Drydcn. 

At the -..tine time the walk of dins, with the 1 routine of the 
ravens, looks exceeding solemn and venerable. Addison. 

3. It may be used in contempt for any disagreeable 
or offensive murmur. 

Their understandings are but little instructed, when all their 
whole lime ami pains is laid out to stiU .the croakitg of tilth 
own bellies. Locke. 

CuoAK.-f' it. s. [rroitc, otd Fr. the croaking of ravens, 
&c. V. Cotgrave.J* The cry or voice of a frog or 
raven. 

The swallow shims the river’s watrv face, • 

The frogs renew the . riniks of their loquacious race, Drydcn, 

Was that a 1.urn’s cion/., or my son’s voice? • 

No matter wlm Ii, I'll to the gram and hide me. Lee. 

Ciu/akeu.# ii. s. [from croak.] A word, in modem 
times, used in contempt for those who Are per¬ 
petually descanting on dangers and difficulties, and 
making unfair comparisons ol’ the present with the 
fiast. * , 

C'ko'ats.# 11. s. In military history, irregular troops, 
fiirmcd of natives of Croatia. 

The manners, government, religion, language, and etc tom of 
the Croats, are siirilaf to those of Schivonyi and Transvl -unia: 
tint arc excellent irregular trofips, ami as stirli arc bunt'd in 

, modern bistort, under the name of Candours, ami various 
other designation... Cnthrir, Tiansylvania. 

Cno'cr.oi's. atlj. feroents, I.at. ] Coin-Utiiig of saffron ; 
like salfron. Diet, 

Cuot i rA TiyN. 11. c. [ aori/.iiiu, Lai.] The croaking 
of frogs ot ravens. •, Diet. 

("IK)CK.'{~ it. s. [cjitioca, .Sax* kruk, kntick, Gael. 
huik, Dutch; /ruin, Goth. Chaucer writes our 
•word erbukr. ] • 

1. A cup; aify vessel made of earth. 

Therefore thi^vulgar dyi about him flocke,— 

Like (bidisli flics unto an bony crockc. Spenser, F. Q.v. it. 33. 

2. A little stool, [perhaps a corruption of cricket ; of 

j which see the third sense.] 

I bid her eoinc out of the croud, and seated her upon a little 
crock at jny left baud. Tatter, No.no. 
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3. The black or soot of a pot, or a kettle, or chim¬ 
ney-stock, is called crock. 

Kay, South and. Haft Country Words. 
Cho'ckery.'T n., s. fcpochptrpc, Sax.] Earthen 
ware. ' r 

CRQ'CODILE.'j- /il s. [from xpCnfa, 'saffron, and 
SsiXaa/, fearing. Dr. Johnson says. In this opinion 
he is supported by other writers; amonp; whom F 
Fuller, w*iio 'quaintly observes, that “ crocodiles’ 
tears are never true, save when lie is forced where i 
s^flrofi glows, knowing himself to he all poison, I 
and it to be all antidote; whence In is called the | 
saffron-/carer." We have, however, no authentick j 
proofs of tliis liar. Others derive it from noixr„ 
the shon-, and 8--i>.ar, {curing; as if fearing snare 
there laid 1’orMi. V. Morin, Diet. Elym.T’r. J^Gr. 
Hut this is not probable; as the animal perpetually 
frequents the banks or shore, instead of being afraid 
of them. Sir ' 1 '. Herbert, the traveller, speaking 
of the alligator, or crocodile, says, *•’ tin; name wo 
give is a croccu rolorc, or per-antiphrasin quod cro- 
cuin timeat.” Tra\. See A 1.1,10 atcu .1 

An amphibious voracious animal, in shape resem¬ 
bling a lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. 

It is covered with very hard scales, which cannot, 
without great diiliculty, he pierced; except under 
the belly, where the skin is tender. It has a wide 
throat, with several rows of teeth, sharp and sepa¬ 
rated, which enter one another. It runs with great 
swiftness; but does not easily turn itself. It. is 
long lived, and i- said to grow continually to its 
death. Some are fifteen or eiiditecn cubits long'. 

1 11 # ^ ^ 

Ctocodi/cs lay their eggs, resembling goose-eggs, 
sometimes amounting to.yixly, near the water-side, 
covering them w ith the sandy that the heat of the 
sun may hatch them. Cal met. 

G luster’s show 

Beguiles him ; as the mournful / rocoditc, 

\Yith sorrow, snares relenting passengers. 

Shaksprarr, lien. VI. 

Crocodiles were thought to tie peculiar unto the Nile, 

IfVut/i. Err. 

Canine will weep, the crocodile will weep. lirydt n. 

Untieing croeoddes, whose tears are death; 

Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. tironvil/e. 

Crocodile is also a little animal, otherwise cajled. 
stinx,'Very much like the lizard, or small 'crocodile. 
It lives by land and water; has four short small 
legs, a very sharp muzzle, and a short small tale. 
It is pretty enough to look at,, being covered all 
over with little scales bf the colour of silver, inter- 
‘ mixt with brown, and of a gold colour upon the 
back. It always remains little. Travux. 

Cro'codilink. adj. [ crocodiUnits , I,at.] Like a cro- 
’'codilc. Did. 

Cno'cus.'l' 11. s. [old l’r. crocus, Lat. crocus. “ Ce« 
mot vienrdu Pcivan.” Lacombe.] A llowcr. 

Fair-liauded Spring unbosoms c\ cry.grace, 

Throws out the snow-drop and the crocus fust. Thomson. 

Croft. n.s. [epope, Siixon.] A little close joining 
to a house, that is used for corn or pasture. 

This has e 1 lcarn’d, 1 
Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade. Wilton, Com. 

Croi.sa'de.'I 7 n. s. [croisade, Fr. from croix, a cros^J 

Croisa'oo. A holy war; a war carried on against 
infidels under the banner of the cross. 


CRO 

If envy make thy labdurs prove thy loss, 

No mfrnel if a croisade wear the cross. - 

Verses Vrcf. to Fidler's Holy tl'or, 
Sec that he take the name Of Urban, heenuip a [tope of that 
name did first institute Vise croisado; am], as with an holy 
trumpet, did stir up the voyage for the Holy fraud. 'Bacon. 
('iip'jses.'J- n.s. [old Fr .crois for croix ; old Eng. 
ernis, Cli.] ’ * 

1. Pilgrims who carry a cross- 1 r 

2. Soldiers w'ho light against infidels ui’ider the haniiei 
of the cross. 

The conquests of the cruises, extending over Palestine and 
a part of Syria, had been erected into a sovereignty under the 
name of the kingdom of Jcrusalen'i. „ 

liuikc, Ahridj'. of Eng. Hist. iii. 7. 
Cao'.Mi.ixHK.^ [Iii Punish antiquity, from the Welsh 
crow, crooked, ami t/cc/i, a lint stone, acconling 1o 
Richards*; from the I leb. c.trcm-lmtch, a devoted 
stone or altar.] Huge, broad. Hat stones, raised 
upon other slopes set tqi cm end for that purpose. 
They are common at Anglesey, and are supposed 
to be the remains of altars. See Rowland’s Mona 
Aritiqua Restaurata. 

Drone, n.s. [rpone, Sax. according to Vcrstcgan; 
bonir, Dut.'nccording to Skinner.] 

1. An old ewe.' ’’ 

Frcsli herrings plenty Michel brings, 

With fatted crones, ami such old tilings. Taster. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the bastard, 

Take’t np, I say; giui’t to thy rroue. Shuksprttre, I Vint. Tat, . 

The mm: being in bed with him on the wedding-night, and 
finding his aversion, endeavours to win his affection by reason. 

JJrydi 11. 

Cuo'nkt. n.s. The liair which grows over the top 
of an horse’s hoof. 

Gho'nicai,, or ('ro'nyc.u,.* adj. The same a- 
- Aenoxvcu,,. which see. 

Cimti/i/od/, or acronychail, that is, vespertine, or at the 
beginning of night. More, Soles on Psych. [1.427. 

Why lar remov’d with so vast distaney. 

When they [the planets] go down with selling ironical. 

• More, Song of the .Soul, iii. iii. 72. 

Cro'nv. n.s. [a cant word.] A11 old acquaintance; 
a companion of long standing. 

So when the Scots, your constant ironies, 

Th’ O’pouscr,, of your cause ami monies. Jludibrns. 

To oblige your i ionji Swift, 

Bring our ilaine a new’ year’s gift. Swift. 

Strange, an astrologer should die. 

Without one wonder in the sky! 

Not one of all his crony stars, 

To pay their duty at Ins hersc 'i Siajl. 

CIMiOK.'J- v. s. [Celt, crok ; Su. Goth, krok ; Fr. 
croc. See To Crook.] 

1. Any, crooked or bent instrument. 

2. A shcephook. 

I sing the man whA Judah’s sceptre bore, 

In that right hand which held the crook before. Cowley. 

He left bis crook, he left his flocks, 

And wand’ring through the lonely rocks. 

He nourish’d endless woe. Prior. 

3. Any thing bent; a meander. 

There fall those saphirc-colour’d brook*, * 

Which, conduit like, with curious crooks. 

Sweet islands make in that, sweet land. Sidney. 

4..1. An artifice; a trick; “ by hook or crook,” i. e. by 
bending a thing to one’s purpose. 

I neither therein have foil nor trip; but, for all your bragges, 
hookes, and crookes, you have such a fall, as you shall never 
’ be able to stand upright again in this rontter. 

*- Alp. Cranrnr to Bp. Catdincr. 




crux. 
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5 . A gibbet. [Fr. crocc, from the Lat. crux. So 
lluloet u cs cross for a gibbet.] , • 

Terpinc— 

She caus'd if In: attach!, andTortliwith IcJ! 

Unto the erookt *— • » * 

VVlicrc Ik* ful [shamefully was hanv.cd Ip the hud. 

• ’ ,Sj,msor, /•’. Q. v. v. 18. 

7 b Cnoojc.'f' v.n. [Su. doth. kroka, io crook; Fr. 
rrocfirr, or jVnipicr. ] , * • 

1. To bend; l*> turn info ti hook. , • 

, Why should I hi* poor lx* fritter'd ? 

■No ! lot the candied tongue lick ahsnrd [iomp; 

And trunk the pregnant ftinj*t.*s <A the Itncc, 

Where thrift may follow (jiwniug. Shaktprmc, HauiUt. 

It is highly probiiMc, that this disease proceeds from a re¬ 
dundant acidity, because vinegar will soften and nook tender 
Ihiiics. Arbitl/iuu/ tut l)u!. 

2 . To bend, figuratively; to thwart. 

Consey elite confoiindeth the reason, it crohUt the will, and 
enqiiyctetli the soule. Up. FuJit <■’.< l‘s. p. u, t z. 

3. To pervert from rectitude; to divert from*lhr ori-» 

ginal etui. * * 

Wlmtsoever affiurs pttss sn^li a man’s hands, he rrinilcl/i 
them to his on 11 ends; which must needs be often cecentriek 
to the end-of hts master or stall'. Hanm. 

To t’hook.'J' v. 11. To be bent; to 4 have ti curvif- 
ture. * 

Their shoe- and pattens are snouted andtpiked more than a 
finger Imny rooking upward-. Camden. 

•Tlie eagle might live milch longer, but that her upper beak 
1 indclh in time oter the Inwi r, and so she failctll not w >tll age 
but hunger. (In gory'* Posthiiuia, (tfijo,) p. 207. 

Cito’oKitu'K. >1. {crook tind buck. ] A term of re¬ 
proach for u man that lias, gibbous shoulders. 

Aw 1 r.jn'/n;<here f stand to answer thee, 

Or arc lie ti.c proudest of thy sort. S/iaisprrtrc, I Ten. VI. 

C'no'oKK\fKi >>, ndj. Having bent, shoulders. 

A dam 1 '.!, will may for a giant pass, 

As uor-M f n* a ■ wall; a < ro,’r,bail'tl lass 

Bet'dlV t.urop'!. Dii/dcn, Ain’t nnl. 

flier, 1 an million - of truths that a man #• nut, or mm not 
think himself, concerned to know ; as whether our king 
Kieliard 111 . wtts m ruol/iiit I'-d or no. f.ncke. 

t'ltooK-KNFi ti. : iv (lift, {ciouk and /hit.} ]Living 

croaked kifccs. . 

Crooh-knet tl and dcwlapt like Thessalian hulls. 

Shakspeaic, d full. P r . Dream. 

CttooK snoi'i.nEitr.D.* atfj. [nook mid shoulder.} 

Having bent slitnilders; crook-backed. 

It is reported of Plato, that la nn» rraiikshniiltlcred , his 
scholars, v,ho so much admired him, wouM endeavour to lie 
like him, liv blistering nut their garments on that, side, that 
the \ might appe.it crooked too. South, Sum. \ii. 190. 

(’r<h/k rft.'j” utlj. [properly tiie participle of the verb 
crook.} Formerly written crokrd, like its northern 
root. See To Cuook. * * 

1. Bent: not straits curve. 

A bell or a ranmm may lie heard beyond a hill, jj'luch in¬ 
tercepts the sight of the sounding body; and sounds are pro- 
naeated as iradiiv through crooked jxjtes us through strauln 
ones. . Ani'lnv, Opt. 

Mathematicians sav of'a straight line, that it is a., well an 

index of its own rectitude as of the obliquity of a enmk nl one. 

Woodland, Xnt. TJrt. 

2. Winding; oblique; anfractuous. 

A mail Snail never want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, wherc-ever he has the footsteps of 
others to follow. Locke. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge. 

The glow-worm lights his gem. Thomyn, SumnUrg. 

3. Perverse; untoward; without rectitude of mind; 
given to obliquity ol conduct. 

Thcv have corrupted them selves: titty arc a perverse and* 
crooked generation. Dent. xxxu. j.« 
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Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigested lump ! 

As! ■rooked irt thy manners as thy shape. Shakspcare, Hex. VI. 

We were not born croaked ; we learned those windings and 
turnings of the setuient. ■> South. 

Croo'k f.ih.y. nth. [from crooked.}, 3 
’• Not in a straij line. 

2. I hitovyai Jlly ; aot complianily. 

It we 'vtilk pirverselv with that, lie will walk crookedly 
tow ards qs. /i'/i. Taylor, Hides of hieing holy. 

C noo kkhxess.'J“ it. s, I Iconi crank, t/.} 

1. Deviation from stniitiiesx; eurvitv; the slate of 

being inflected; inflection. * , 

He tliiC l.imweth what is straight, doth even thereby dis¬ 
cern what is c/oofcd ; because the absence t.l straightness, ill 
bodies capable thereof, is crookedness. Honker. 

As lie that useth an upright shoe, may correct the obliquity 
or crooked,ass by wearing it Mi the other side; we. may over- 
eomr pajsiofis it we will. * Hniton. Anal, of Mil. p.388. 

2 . Deliirmity of a gibbous body. 

. When the heathens ottered a sacrifice to their false gods", 
they would make a severe search to sic it’ there were any 
» cttntkti/nrss or spot, any iRicleanne.-s pr deformity, in their 
sacrifice. Up. 'f'nyloi, II 01 thy Communicant. 

3. Lcwdnesp; depravity: perverseness. Baird. 

7 V, (’uoo'k.I'.n. h v. it. [from rmi/.j To make 
’ crooked. 1 lluloet. 

linages be of more force to etonken an utihnppj soul, ^han 
to tcai.li and instruct it. / families, It. ii. Against Idolatry, 
fllOl'.f 11.;. [eilop, Sax. ki‘np\ Tent, kmpp , Ciotli.] 
Tlu* craw of a’bird; the first stomach into which 
its meat descends. 

tn birds there is no m i-fu ation or comminution of the meat 
in the immih; but in such as an; not carnivorous, it is .ninie- 
diately swallowed into the crop or craw. liny. 

Hut lliitt’ring their, they nestle near the throne. 

And lodge in habitations not their own. 

By their high rr- /IS and coin ; gizzards known. Dryden. 

Ctto'i'KCi.. ud/. [crop, and full.} Sdtinted ; with a lull' 
lielly. ' 

He stritch’d out all ^he chimney's length, 
lkeks at the lire In- hairy strength; 

And, ciop-lull, nnt ol'diiois lie dings, 

tire the first r>ik Ins matin rings. Aldhm, I.'AH. 

('itoj'-siuc.'j nr}/. [crop and .svV/.J Sick with reple¬ 
tion: sick with excess anil debauchery. 

This daughter that I tell you of, is fall’11 
A little t ft ,//-..»■<, with tlie dangerous surleit 
She took ol your aflcetion. Ilminn. and Tl. Tamer lamed. 

.Strange o lds ! where crup-siei. drunkard., mu t. engage 
A hungry foe, and arm’d with sober rage. Talc, Auv. 

(biwi'-sfrK xkss.* 11. s. f crop and sickness.} Sick¬ 
ness arising from repletion. ! 

JAerv visitant K become a physieian ; one that scarce knew 
miV hut* vinji-sii'kt/t'i *•, eryetli. No such apothecary’s shop as 
the sacs.-sl.op 1 # Whdlmk, ATann. of th- Hug. p. lifi. 

CROP.')- u. s. [epopji, Saxon. | 

V 'I’he higlie-t p:nt or end of any thing; a.stlie head* 
of ti trie, the tar of corn. 

When '/.cphiins ei.e vith he. 'v.iele brethe 
Kn pir. d h all in every holt and Lethe , 

The bndre t i ' Pi i'i. Cluiucti ', (. V. Trot, 

•2. The harv'est; the corn gatlierevl off ti field; the 
proiiuet of the field. t • * * 

And this of all my 4iarve-l hope I have, 

Nought retried hut a weedy crop of care. Spcmcr, Past, 

* LSh’rmg the soil, and reaja*g plenteous crop. 

Corn, wine, aifd oil. Milton, P. L, 

The fountain v^hicli from Ileljpon proceeds, 

That sacred stream, should never water weeds. 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thistles grow. Roscommon. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to jour crop than mowing of it 
•too soon. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

3. Any thing cut off’. 
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Guiltless of steel, uml from the razor free, t 

If falls a plenteous crop reserv'd lor thcc. Drydcn, Fables. 
To'Cnov. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cut off 1 the ends of any thi/ig; to mow; to 

reap; to lop. * , • 

Crop’d are the flowerrdc-luccs in your urnis^’ 

Of England's coat, one half is cut a why. 

* ( Shakspcare, lien. VI. 

He, tipon whose side * 

The fewest^-osej are croft'd from the trre, 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Shakspcarc, lien. VI. 

All the budding honours on thy crest 
IM crop, to make a garland for my head. , 

Shakspcarc, lien. IV. 

1 will rr ,p off from the top of his young twigs a tender one, 
and will plant it upon an high mountain. F.zck. xvii. zi. 

There are some tears of trees, which are combed from the 
beards of gout 1 ;,for when tli£ goats bite and crop' them, espe¬ 
cially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear eAmeth 
forth,.and liangeth upon tlu-ir beards. Bacon, Nat. Ihst. 

\o more, my gwiits, shall I behold von climb 
The steepy cliffs, l( - crop the flow’ry thyme ! Drydcn, Vn-gi'•!. 

2. To gather before it falls. 

O fruit divine,.! ■ 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropp'd. 

!' Ali/lini, 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bosom drops: 

While force onr youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 
Death destroys ., 

The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing hoys. Creech. 
To Chop. v. n. To yield harvest. 

Royal wentli ! 

She made great Catsar lay his sword to-lied; 

He plough’d her, and she crop!. Shakspcarc, A nth. i uni drop. 
Crop-Ear.* u.s. [crop and car.'] A horse, having 
his cars cropped. 

What horse ■ a roan, a non-cur, is it not? 

, . „ Slnil.spt arc, A'. Hen. IV. 1 ’. 1 . 

I’ll lay a thoioaad pound upon my t-rop-enr. 

<• , "Y teaum.and FI. S oi njnl Lady. 

Crop-eared.* Having the airs cropped. 

A i rop-cur d scrivener, this. Ii.Jonvm, Masques. 

Cro'pper. n. s. [front crop.] A kind of pigeon witli 
a large crop. 

•There be tame and wild pigeons; and of tame there he 
croppers, carriers, nulls. Walton's Angler.' 

Cro'siep.. n. s. [cruiser, IT. from rroi.r, a cross.] 
The pnstortil staff of a bishop, which has a cross 
upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is also d mger from them ; 
as in the times of A'pelives and Thomas lJcrkct^ who,iwilh ’ 
their ctAisi-ts, did almost try it with tile king’s swofd linear. 

Grievances there were, I must confess, mid some incon¬ 
gruities in iny civil gnveriuue.it; wherein some say the n jsier, 
some say the distal!’, was too busy. lluutcU, England’s Trues. 

Her "front ereet with majesty she I tori, 

The crosier wielded, and Ole mitre wore. 

' CRO'sEET.-f* w. s. [cro/ssc/cl, French.] 

1. A small cross. 

Then Una ’gan to ask, it aught he i.new, . 

• Or heard abroad, of that her chnmp’on true. 

That in his armour bare u c/vslcl red. S/iensef, V. Q. i. vi. .’/>•, 
Here an upfinish’d diamond erode! lay, 

To which soft lot ers*ndoration ( pay. Oat/, Fan. 

2. It seems to be printed in the following passage, by 

mistake for corselet. „ » 

The cruslct some, and sonfc the cuishes mould, 

With silver plated, and with ductile gold, Drydcn, JEn. 

3. A crucible, fold Ff. croisueil .] > liullokar . 

The coles right anon weren yset, 

And this canon took out a crossclet. 

Chaucer, Chan. Yen. Tq\e. 
Your crossleh, crucibles, and cncurbites. 

B. Jorum, Alchemist, 


Drydcn. 
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CROSS.*}* n.s. [W^lsh, croes; bas Bret, croas, crocs; 
non', Fr. iroce, Ital. mix, Latin.] * • 

1. One strait b<?dy laid at,,right angles-over another; 
the instrument by which the Saviopr'of the world 

suffered death. , e 

Thev make a little Ara.t.i of a quill, long ways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crossways of that piece' of 
the quill wirhout pith. >,'Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

You are lir.t to consider seriously the infinite love of yoyr 
Saviour, whft offered himself for you as a sacrifice upon the 
cross. • Bp. Taylor, Guide to the Peiulcnt. 

2. The ensign of the Christian religion. 

And on his brest. a bloodic crossr he liore, 

The deare remembrance of his dyfing I/irde, 

Tor whose sweete sake that glorious budge he bore. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. i. i 
We do sign him with the sign ot the cross, in token that 
hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified, dFnd manfully to light under his banner against sin, 
the world, and the devil, and to continue Christ’s iuithlul 
soldier and servant unto his life’s end. 

1 Minis!ration of Fublick Baptism. 

Her holy faith and Christian cross oppos’d 
Against tjti: Saxon gods. _ Rowe. 

3. A moiitmicnt .with a cross upon it to excite dc- 
' votion; suqIi as were anciently set in market¬ 
places. 

• She doth stray aliofct 

By holy crosses, where sheduieels and prays. Shakspcqre. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

And somc'against all idolizing ’ . 

The cross in shop-books. , lludihras, 111. 11. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obstructs; misfortune; 
hindrance; vexation; opposition; misadventure; 
(rial of patience. 

Wishing unto me many crosses and mischances in my love, 
whensoever I should love. Sidney. 

Then let us teach our trial patience. 

Because it is a customary cross. Shrhtprarc. 

Heaven prepa-es good men with crosses; hut no ill can hap- 
’ pen to 11 good‘.nan. B.Jomon, Diseomries. 

A cjivat estate liuiri (»ftvit a mean I* »rtnnc licit» 

lair, small ones. Bp. Taylor, ‘Snip of Living IMy. 

6. Money so called, because marked with it cross. 

He was said to make soldiers spring up out of the very earth 
to follow him, though lie had not a cross to pay them salary. 

Howe//, Vocal Forest. 
Who ivo* wo cannot much Isiiiienf our loss, 

Who m'itiiLV rarry’il back nor brought one rr.»«. Drydrn. 

7. Cross and /*//<•, 11 play with money; at which it is 
put to chance whether the side, which bears n 
cross, shall lie upward, or the other. 

WliHcmn lmd neither cross nor pile; 

His plunder was not worth the while. ' Hnmbras. 

Tim I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play; cross, \ 
wig, and /«/e, t you lose; or, what’s yours is mine, and what s 
mine i i my own. Swift. 

8. Chuicli lands in Ireland. 

Th« absolute palatines made, their own judges, so as the 

kin"’., writ did not run in those counties, but only in the 
cli.mh landi lying'within the same, which were called the 
cross; wherein the king made a sheriff: so in each ol these 
counties palatines there was one sheriff of the liberty, and 
another of the cross. Sir J. Davies. 

Cross.*}* adj. [from the substantive.] 

Transverse; fulling n thwart something else. 
Whatsoever penumbra should be made in the circles by the 
cross refraction of the second prism, that pcnumbrawould he con¬ 
spicuous in the right lines which touch those circles. Newton. 
. The sun, in that space of time, by his annual contrary mo- 
1 tion eastward, will be advanced near a degree of the ecliptics, 
cross to the motion of the equator. Holder on 7 ime. 

The ships must needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interaction 
of cross ones. oBcnticy. 
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Z. Oblique; lateral. • 

• _ Was this a face, • 

To stand against the deep dread bolted thunder ? 

In the mostjtbrrible and nimble stroke • 

Of quiik cross jjghtningV ,. Shakpspeirt, K. Lear. 

, _ The cross Uue lightning seem’d to open 
Tlic breast of*hcavcn. * • * Skakspearc, Jul. Cats. 

• The harms of thwarting thunder bind. 

Or what'the cisifs dir e-looking planet sinitps. * Milton, Arcades. 

3. Adverse; ‘opposite: ‘often with to. 

We’re both love’s captives; but with fate s <5 cross, 

•One must be happy by the other’s loss. Drydcn. 

Cross in our interests, curbing sense and sin; 

Oppress’d without, and undermin'd within. 

It thrives through pain. • Dry dm. 

It runs cross to th*e belief and apprehension of the-rest of 
mankind; a difficulty, which a modest and good man is scarce 
able to encounter. Attain ry. 

4. Perverse 1 : uutractable. 

When, through the cross circumstances of a*m»n’s temper 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleasure would certainly ex¬ 
pose him to a greater inconvenience, then religion bids him 
£it it. » * South. 

5. Peevish; fretful; ill-hiMiiourcd. [WVish, ernes, 
surly.] 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himself, because hg 
had received a cross answer from his mistress ? Taylor. 

All cross mid distasteful humours, ami whatever else may 
render the conversation of men grievous .tad uneasy to one 
another, min be shunned. Titlolson. 

6 . Contrary; contradictory. 

The mind bring! ail the ends of a long add various "hypo¬ 
thesis together; scesjiow one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another; and so clears off all tile appearing contrarieties 
unit contradictions, tiiat seemed to lie cross and uncouth, and 
to make the whole unintelligible. South. 

7. Contrary to wish ; unfortunate. 

We learn the great reasonableness of not only a contented, 
but also a thankful aequiescnce in any eomlition, and under 
the crassest and severest passages of Providence. South. 

I cannot, without some regret, behold the cross and unlucky 
issue of my design; for by my dislike of disputes, I am engaged 
in one. . Glanvilte. 

8 - Interchanged. , 

Evarchus made a cross marriage also with Dorilaus’s sister, 
and shortly left her with child of the famous Pyroctcs. Sidney. 

Cross marriages, between the king’s sbn and the ardiduke’s 
daughter; and again, between the archduke’s son and the 
king’s daughter. 'Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Cnos«.'f“ prep. 

1. Athwart; so as to intersect ojny thing; trans¬ 
versely. 

The enemy had, in the woods before them, cut down great 
trees cross the ways, so that their horse could not possibly pass 
tiiat way.* Knottes. 

Betwixt the midst and these, the gods assign’d 
Two habitable seats of human kind; # , 

And cross their limits cut a sloping way, 

Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 

Dry Jen, t'irg. 

Cross his back, as in triumphant scorn. 

The hope and pillar of the house was horn. Drydcn, Fables. 

2. Over; from side to side. 

I charge thee, waft me safely cross the channel. 

Skahsprare, K. Hen. VI. P. II. 

A fox was taking a walk one night cross a village. 

V Estrange. 

To Cross, v. a. [from the noun.] 

,. To lay one body, or draw one line, athwart 
another. 

This forc’d the stubborn’st, for the cause, # *, 

To cross the cudgels to the lows; 

That what by breaking them’t had gam’d, • 

By their riUmort might be maintain d. Jludtlras. 

The lorfaTor cross-bill, whose Mil is thick and strong, with j 
the tips crossing one.another, with great readiness breaks ope n» 
vox,. 1. 
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fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come *f their kernels; as 
if the crossing of the bill was designed for this service. , 

* Derham, Physico-TAeplogy. 

1 shall most carefully observe, not So cross over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future, and only to mark in the 
margin. # • - Pope. 

A huntiM hare treads back her mazes, and crosses and con¬ 
founds Ifr (firmer track. \Vatts. 

2. To sign with the cros^. • 

* Friars 

Resort to farmers rich, and Mess their hall*, , > 

And exercise the beds, and cross tlu* walls. Drydcn. 

3. To cancel: as, to cross an article. 

4. To pas 1 over. * * / 

He conqueftd this proud Turk as far as the Hellespont, 
which lie crossed, and made a visit to the Creek en.pcrftur at 
Constantinople. Tcngdr 

We (bund the hero, for whd-.e only sake 
We sought the dark abodes, awl cross'd the hitter lake. Drydcn. 

5. To move laterally, obliquely, or R-thwart; notin 

* opposition; not in the suine liiie. , 

But he them spying, gan^o turn avde* 

* For fear, as seem’d, or fur some f..ined hiss; 

More greedy they of news, fast towards him do cross. 

, t Spenser, F. <1. 

6. ,To thwart: to interpose obstruction; to embarrass; 

* to obstruct; to hinder; *lo counteract. 

Still do I cross this wretch, what so he tukctli in hand. t 

Hooker. 

The king ltb longer could ehdure 
Thus to be cross’ll id what he did intend. Daniel. 

He was so great an enemy to Dighy nail ('olepeper, who 
were only proscut in debates of the war with the officers, that 
lie crossed all they proposed. Clarmdon. 

Biiry’d in private, and so suddenly ! 

It crosses my design, which wast’ allow 

The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dry dr. 

Swell’ll with our late successes on the foe. 

Which Franco and Holland lAnled pov.’r to rro;.-., m 
We urge an unseen fate. Drydcn. 

The firm patriot there, • 

Though still by faction, vice, and fortune crust, 

Shall find the generous fiibour was not lost. Addison, Caio, 

7. To counteract; to be inconsistent, with. 

Then their wills clash with their understandings, aril their 
appetites rross their duty. hoc ’cr. 

8. To contravene; to hinder by authority; to cirtui- 
* tennand. 

No governotir is suffered to go on with any one course, but 
upon the least information he is cither stopped and crossed, or 
other courses appointed him from hence. Spenser on Ireland. 

It may make my case dangerous, to cross this in the 
smallest. Shakspcarc, Aleas. for Mens. 

9. To contradict. • 

In all this then- is not a syllable which any ways crosseth us. 

J Hooker. 

t is certain, howsoever it cross the received opinion, that 
sounds may be creuf jdnvitliout air. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

10. To debar; (o preclude. • 

• From his loins no hopeful branch shall spring, • 

To cross me from the golden time l look for. Shaksjxorc. 
To Cross, v. n. 

1. To lye a-thwart another tiling. • 

t 2. To be inconsistent. 

Men’s actions do not nlwavs cross with reason 4 Sidney. 
Cross-bau-siiot. w. s. 4 round 4 iotj or great bullet, 
with a bar of iron‘put through it. Harris. 

CnosNxBiLL.’fc n. s. [In chancery.] A bill brought 
by a defendant against the plaiutifF. 

To Cross-examine, v. a. [gross and examine .] To 
try the faith of evidence by captious questions <tf the 
contrary party. 

t If we may but cross-examine and interrogate their actions 
against their words, these will soon confess the invalidity of 
their solemnest confessions. Decay of Piety. 

. 5 X 
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The judges shall, as they think fit, interrogate or cross - j 
curt mine the witnesses. , Spectator. i 

Cross-examination.# n. s. [from cross and exami¬ 
nation .] The act of nicely examining, by questions 
apparently captious, the faith of evidence in « court 
of justice. - ^ / 

Cross-staff, n. s. [from cross and An in- 

struinent commonly called the forestall used by 
seamen to-take the meridian altitude of the sun or 
stars. Harris. 

Cno'ssAtiMiSD.# adj. [ cross and armed.] Having 
tfrp arms folded across; melancholy., 
yet neither will I vex your eyes to see 
A sighing Ode, nor emss-arm'd Elegie. Donne, Poem, p. 181. 
Cro'ssarrow. n. s. [craw and arrow.] An arrow 
of a crossbow, * , 

Why I wns run twice through the body, and shot i’ thefoead 
with a cross-arrow, and yet am well again. , 

» lieaum. and Ft. King and no King. 

Cko'ssbarued.* ' adj. [cross and bar.] Secured 
transverse bars. 

Substantial doors,- 

Crnst-barr'd and bolted fast. r MiUon, B : L. 

Therc is much difference ot prisons : one is strait and closc- 
Ipckcd, so far frutn admitting visitants, that it scarce allows the 
sun to look iu at those cross-barred gates. 

Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner. 

Cho'ssbii.i..# n. s. [ loxia .] A small bird, so called 
in English from its beak, which is hooked both 
ways, and has the points crossing one another. 
Cuo'ssjjite. n. s. [croxv and bile.] A deception; a 
cheat. 

Tlie fox, that trusted to his address and manage, without so 
much as dreaming of n rross-f/ite from so silly an animal, fell 
■ himself into the pitthot he had digged for another. L’ Estrange. 

Tc Ctto'ssim’E. i’. a. [from, the noun.] To contra¬ 
vene by deception. u 

No rhetorick must be spent against cross-biting a country 
evidence, and frighting him out of nis senses. Collier. 

That many knotty points there are. 

Which all discuss, but few can clear; 

As nature slily had thought fit, 

For some by-ends, to cross-bite wit. Prior.. 

Ctio'ssbow. «. s. [cross and bow.] A missive weapon 
formed by placing a bow athwart a stock. 

Gentlemen suffer their beasts to ran wild in their woods 
and waste ground, where they arc hunted and killed with cross¬ 
bows and pieces, in the manner of deer. 

0 Carew, Sum. if Cornwall. 

The master of the cross-bows, lord Ramburea. Shakspearc. 
Testimony is like the shot of a long bow, which owes its 
efficacy to tnc force of the shooter; argument is like the shot 
of the cross-bow, equally forcible whether discharged by a giant 
or a dwarf. Foyle, 

'Cro'ssbower. n. s. [from crossbow.] A shooter 
with a cross-bow. 

The French assisted themselves by land with the crossbowers 
"ot Genoa against the English. Ralegh, Essays. 

Crossbu'n.# n. s. [ cross and bun.] A 1 cake marked' 
with the form of the cross; and known by the name 
of the Good-Friday-bun.' 

ToCrosscp't.# v.a. [cross and cut.] Tc cut ^crpss; 
to intersect. 

If the miiiers would be at the charge of cross-cutting the rise 
of this limestone-hill, they #ould discover foe vein from whence 
this ore doth flow. 

Robinson, Nat. Hist, of Cunib. and Westm. 1709. 

7b Caossno'w.# v.n. [cross and Jim.] To flow in 
a contrary direction. 
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_ J'he flood. 

That staid her flight with his cross-flowing course. 

Milton, Comas. 

Cko'ssgrained. * atfj. [ctosk and grain.] 

1, Having the fibres transverse or irregular. • 

If the stuff proves gross-grained in any part yff its length, then 
you must turn your^tilff to plane it the contrary way, so far as 
it runs cross-gtaincd. _ Mown 

2. Perverse; troublesome; vexatious/, 1 

We find in sullen ifrits, , *' , 

And cross-grain’d works of modern wits, 

The wonder of the ignorant. Huddmis. 

The spirit of contradiction, in a cross-grained woman, is in¬ 
curable. * L'Estrangr. 

She was none of your cross-grained, termagant, scolding 
jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in the house 
with. Arbuthnot, John Butt. 

But wisdom, peevish and cross-grain'd. 

Must lie oppos’d, to be sustain’d. Prior. 

Crosslf/gged.# adj. [cross and /eg.] Having the 
* legs crossed. 

Their table is usually the ground, covered with some slight 
sort of carpet, over which they spread a pintado cloth, and sit 
cross-legged as taylors. * Sir T. Herbert, Tran, p.309. 

In an arch of the south wall of the church, is cut in stone 
, the pourtraiturc of a knight lying cross-legged, in arjnour of 
mail. « Ashmole, Berk. i. p.16. 

Crossing.# h. s. [from cross.] 
t . The act of signing with the croAs. 

How long might an indifferent eye look upon the comiral 
and mimick actions in those your mysteries that should be 
sacred; your magical exorcisms, your clerical shaving, your 
uncleanly unctions, your crossings. , Bp. Hall, Epist. 1. 

What work do they make with their continual crossings upon 
every occasion. 1 'rapp, Pojscry truly stated, ii. y xi. 

2. Opposition. 

From many men I do not bear these crossings. 

Shakspearc, K. Hen. IV. P. T. 

Cro'sslet.# See Croslet. 

CRo'ssLV.-f* adv. [from cross.] 

1.. Athwart; as to intersect something else. 

2. Oppositely; adversely; in opposition to. 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy fops, 

And crossly to thy good nil fortune goes. 

Sbaksp.'are, K. flick. II. 

He that provides for this life, but takes 110 core for eternity, 
is wise for a moment, but a fool for ever; and acts ns un- 
towardly, and crossly to the reason of things, as can be ima¬ 
gined. Tillotson. 

3. Unfortunately. 

If he have any child, 

He shall be crossly match’d. Beaum. and FI. Philastcr. 

Cko'ssness. n. s. [from cross.] 

1. Transversencss; intersection. 

2. Perverseness; peevishness. 

The lighter* sort of malignity turneth but to a crossness, or 
aptness to oppose; but the deeper sort, to envy, or mere mis¬ 
chief. Bacon. 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of crossness or humour. 

K. Charles. 

,Who would have imagined, that the stiff crossness of a poor 
captive should ever have had the power to make Hainan's seat 
so uneasy to him? VEstrange. 

They help us to forget the crossness of men and things, com¬ 
pose our cares and our passions, and lay our disappointments 
asleep. Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 

Ckosspu'rpose.# n. s. [cross and purposti] 

1. A conceit of conygttation, proposing a difficulty to 
, be solved; a kind of enigma or riddle. 

The preceding sport—was probably the diversion of foe age, 
and of the same stamp with our modern cross-purposes, or 
questions ana commands, 

Whalloy, Note on B. Jorum's Cfnth. Revels. 

, 2 . A contradictory system. . v 
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To allow benefit of clergy, and to restrain the press, seems 
to have something of cross-purpose in it. Shaftesbury. 

To Cross^u'estion.# v. a. [ cross and question.'] To 
cross-examine. . * t 

They wer^ So narrowly sift&f, so’craftily examined, <lnd 

* rrast-quettinuM by the Jewish magistrates, &c. 

* Killingbeck, Serm. p.I*7. 

Cro'ssrAad.*, n.s. [cross and road.] ’A road across 

, the count tyj not the direct high-road. 

The carriages taking the road to Varennes,*hc went a cross¬ 
-road to rejoin them. • Guthrie, Gcog. France. 

Cro'ssuow. v. s. [cross and row.] Alphabet; so 
named because a cross is placed at the beginning, 
to shew that the*end of learning is piety. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crossrow plucks the letter C; 

And says a wizard told him, that by G 

His issue disinherited should be. Skaksptarr, Rich. III. 

Ciio'sswAY.'f' ii. s. [crow and way.] A smalUobscure 
path intersecting the chief read f or the place, where 
one road intersects another. 

Neither shouldst thou have stood in the cross-way. 

Qbadiah, ver.14. 

• Damn’d spirits all, • 

That in crossways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shaktpcare. 

Cno'sswixp. n. s. [cross and wind.] Wind blowing 
from the right or left.. 

7he least unhappy persons do, in so fickle tmd so tempestu¬ 
ous a sea as this worjd, meet witli many more either crosswinds 
or stormy gusts than prosperous gales. Boyle. 

CrJVsswort. m. s. [from cross and wort.] 

It hath soft leaves, like the ladies bedstraw, from 
which it differs in the number of leaves, that are 
produced at every joint; which in this are only four, 
disposed in form of a cross. Miller. 

Crotch, n. s. [croc, Fr.] A hook or fork. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton used to 
raise the benevolence to higher rates j and some called it his 
fork, and some tiis crotch. Bacon, JItl 1. VII. 

Save cline,ash, and crab-tree for cart and for plough, 

Savl step for a stile of the crotch and the bough. Taster. 

Oro'tchet.'J- n.s. [croc/tel, Fr.] 

£. [In musick.] One of the notes or characters of 
tifne, equal to half a minim, and double a quaver. 

• Chambers. 

As a good harper, stricken far in years, 

Into whose cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he hears. 

But on his harp plays ill, or nor at all. Davies. 

2. A support; a piece of wood fitted into another to ^ 
support a building, [from crock, a ffirk.] 

A stately temple shoots within the skies. 

The crotchet1 of their cot in columns rise. Drydeu. 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are included 

[thus.] • 

4. A perverse conceit; an odd fancy. 

[They] set all in an uproar by their new doctrines, paradoxes, 
figments, crotchets ; make new divisions, &c. 

Burton, Anat. of Aid. p. 655. 

His quAnt crotchet of peeple and people—cannot but be 
hissed at by any of sound judgement. 

Bp. MdTton, Discharge, &c. p. 87. 

This is but a crotchet of the law, hut that brought agniqjt it 
is plain scripture. Milton, Doctrine find Discipline of Diuoice. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which crept 
into her, tended either to twitch or enlarge the ivy. HoweU. 

The horse smelt him out, and presently a crotchet came iq 
his [lead how he might countermine him. L’Estrange 
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To Cro'tchet.# w. n. [from thy noun.] To play in 
a fneasured time of.musick. « 

The nimblest crocheting musician. Donne, Pocmtfp.bZ. 

Cro'tcheted.#* part. adj. [from crotchet.] Distin¬ 
guished J>y rmyucal notation. * 

Not thewwrantels and morsels of (scripture warbled, quavered, 
and croAetted, to give pleasure unto ihocars. • 

. Harman, Tr. of Bait's Serm. (IJ 87,) p. 167. 

To CRO\JCH.'j~ v. 11. [croc/m, crooked, French, 
Dr. Johnson says. The German kriechcn, to creep, • 
however, seems preferable; though indeed formerly 
our word was sometimes written crouching, /] t 

1. To stoop low; to lie close to the ground; ag the 
lion crouches to his master. 

You know the voice, and nw crouch like a cur, * 

Ta’en worrying sheep. # Beaum. and FI. Martial Maul. 

2. To fawn; to bend servilely; to stfxip meanly. 

. Every one that is left in thine house, shallcotue tyid crouch 
to him for a piece of silver and a nio’scl of bread. 

• '* • i£aM.ii. 36. 

At his heels, 

Ecasht in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire, 

Crouch for Auploymentt Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

t • They fawn and crouch to ^ien of parls, whom they cannot 
ruin ; quote them, when they are present; and, wpen they arc 
absent, steal their jests. Drydcn. 

Too well the vigour of that nrm they know; 

They lick tlu; dust,"and crouch beneath their fatal foe. 

• Drydcn. 

Your shameful story shall record of me, 

The men all crouch’d, and left a woman free. Drydcn. 

To Crouch.* v. a. [Fr. cruche, Sax. cpucc, the cross.] 
To sign with the cross; to bless. Not now in 
use. 

I crouche thee from elves, and from wightes. 

* I'hmicer, Miller's Tale t 

Crouch-back.# Sec Crook-back, and Crouched 
Friars. *• 

Crouched FriarsM* u. s. [from To crouch.] An 
order of friars formerly in this country; so called 
from the cross which they wore; often vfritteu 
cruchcd or crutchcd. . 

With Edward went his brother Edmund, earl of Lancaster, 
surnamed crouch-bark: not that he was mini-shouldered, or 
eamel-baeked, but from the cross, anciently called a crouch, 
(whence crouched friars,) which now he wore in llis voyage to 
Jerusalem. Fuller, Holy War, p.nj. 

Croud.# See Crowd. 

CR.OUF.'f' 11. s. [croupe, Fr.] « 

t. The rump of a fowl. 

2. 4 The buttocks of a horse. 

This carter thakketh his horse upon the croupe. 

* * , , Chaucer, Fr. Title. 

3. The rump of a person. 

• Ralpho—hail got up * 

Upon his legs with sprained crup. Jludihrai, C. a. 934. 

Croud.# n. s. [Goth, hropjan , to cry out.] A kind 
of asthma or catarrh, to which children arc subject, 
attended with great soreness in the throat, and with 
inflammatory lever. • • * 

Croupa'des. n. s. tfrom croup.] Higher leaps; than 
.thpse oft corvets, that keep the fore and bind quart 
ters of the* horse in ati equal height, so that-he 
trusses his legs under his jjelly without yerking, 

ParrietiiTbibf. 

CROW. n. s. [epap, Saxon ; corvus.] ' 

V A large black bird that feeds upop the aarcassgs of 
beasts. ■ . , j 

* ..J** 
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The crows bad choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Shfw scar^' so gross os beetles. t Shakspcare, KfLcar. 

To crows he like impartial grace affords. 

And choughs and dw.vs, and such republicji birds. Dry den. 

2. To pluck & C119W, is to be industrious or conten¬ 
tious about that which is of no vnlhe. * * 

If you dispute, we muit even pluck a row about it. 

L'Estrange. 

Resolve before we go, * * , 

That you and I must pull a crow. Hudibras. 

3. A bar of iron, with a beak, used as a lever to force 
open dpors; as the Latins called a hook corvus . 

v The crow is used as a lever to lift up the ends 
of great heavy timber, and then they thrust the 
claws between the ground and the timber; and 
l&ying some stuff behind the crow, they draw the 
other end of the shank backwards, and sq raise the 
timber. * Moxon’s Mech. Eater. 

Oct me nn iron crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. ( Shakspcare, Rom. and Jul. 

Against the gate employ your crows of iron. Southernci 

4. [From m«c.] The voice of a cock, or the noise 
which he makes in his gaiety./ 

Cro'wfi.oweb.# n. s. In/ botany, a kind of coin-, 
pion. 

Funtastick garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, ncttler., daisies, and long purples. 

«„ Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

The crow-flower, uud thereby the clovcr-flowcr they slick. 

Drayton, Potyolb. S. ij. 

Cro'wfoot.'J' 71. s. [from crctw and foot; in Latin, 
ranunculus.] A flower. 

There crowfeet did their purple bells unfold, 

And the smooth kingcup shone with leaves of gold. 

, Croxall's Poems. 

Cro , wfo‘ , ot. n. s. [from crow and foot.] A caltrop or 
piece of iron with four points, two, three, or four 
inches long; so that, whatever way it falls, one 
point is up. It is used in war for incommoding 
the cavalry. Military Diet. 

To CROw.*f“ v. 7 i. preterit. I crew, overawed; I have 
crowed, [epapan, Sax.] 

1. To make the noise which a cock makes in gaiety, 
or defiance. 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 

Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

Diogenes called an ill physician, cock. Why? saith he. 
Diogenes answered. Because when you crow, men use, to 
rise. ' * Baron. 

That the lion trembles at the crowing of the cock, king 
James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. Hakewitl. 

Within this homestead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, tlie noble Chanticleer ,, 

So hight her cock. ' Dry den. Fables. 

2'. To boast; to bully; to vapour; to bluster; to» 


swagger. 

Vaunting Sennacherib crowing otter poor Jerusalem., 

’> Bp. Hall's Works, ii. 330. 

Selby is crowing, and though always defeated by his wife, 
stiff crowing on Grandison. 

CROWD.-f n.s: [djnrS, epeab, Sax.] 

1. A multitude confusedly pressed together, 
a. A promiscuous medley, yvithout order or distinc¬ 
tion. 

He could then compare the confusion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had observed in the Jcarian sea, dashing and break¬ 
ing among its crowd of islands. Pope. 


3. The vulgar; the populace. 

i 'tie w e nt not with the crowd to aee a .shrine, 

'HgflMMm, py the my, with food divine. Dryden, Fables. 

I* 
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4. [From erwth , Welsh.] A Addle. 

When he ci\mc, and nighed to the house, he fv?rd a srmfonre 
and a civude. Wirlijc, St. Luke, xv. 

Hark how the r.iinstrels gm*io shrill aloud 
Their mefry musick that resounds from far, * • 

The pipe, tne tabor and the trembling crowd, v ’ „ 

That well agree withbuteif preach or jar. Spenser, Epithal. 

Let them freely sing and dance, have their poppet-plays, 
hobby-horses, tubers, crouds, bag-pipes, &c., , 

< Burton, Allot, of Mcl. p.2j.j. 

His fiddle k. your proper purchase, 

Won in the service of the ghurchcs; h 

And by yonr doom must be allow’d 

To be, dr be no more, a eri.wd. Hudibras. 

To Crowd, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill with confused multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 
which it learns, may cramp the invention itself. Watts. 

2 . To press, close together. 

The time misordcr’J, doth in common sense 

/ Crowdns and crush us to this monstrous form. 

To hold our safety up. . Shakspcare, Hen. IV. 

It seems probable, that the sea doth still grow narrowei- 
from age tp age, and sinks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all those subterraneous cavities, and croud the air out of 
them. _ liunut. Theory. 

As the mind itself is thought to take up no space, so ils 
actions seem to require 110 time; but many of them seem to 
be crowded into an instant. Locke. 

Then let us fill * 

Thir little interval, this pause of life, , *' 

With all the virtues we can crowd into it. Addison, Cato. 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 

How short is life ! Why will vain courtiers toil, t 

And crowd a vainer monarch for a smile ? Granville. 


4. To Crowd Sail. [A sea phrase.] To spread wide 
the sails upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n. 

1. To swarm; to be numerous and confused. 

. They follow their undaunted king; 

Crowd through their gates ; and in the fields of light, 

The shocking squadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryden, Vila. 

2. To thrust among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not some cunning sin, " 

Amidst so many virtues, crowded in, Cowley, Davidcis. 

To Crowd.# v. n. [front crowd, the fiddle.] To 
fiddle. 

Fidlcrs, crowd on, crowd on ; let no man lay a block in your 
way. ' ' Massinger, Old Law. 

Cuo'wDEii.'f* 71. s. [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chase sung by 11 blind erowder, Sidney. 

Orpheus, a onc-ey’d blearing Thracian, ~i 
The erowder of thnt barbarous nation, > 

Was ballad-singer by vocation. ) 

. ,■ Swift, ed. Barrel, p. 134. 

Cro'wkekpek. n. s. [crow and keep.] A scarecrow. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crowkceper. Shakspcare. 

CllOWkt n - 5 • [ yu * krona, a crown; Dutch, 
kroone ; Fr. courOnne ; Lat. corona. Some refer 
to the Welsh cwrnn, round.] 

1. The ornament of die head which denotes imperial 
and regal dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? - 

— My crown is in my heart, not on my head: ‘ 

My crown is call’d content ; 

A cram it is that seldom kings enjoy. Shakspcare, Hen. VI. 

, Look down, you gods, 

And on thistcouple drop a blessed crown- 

Shakspcare, Tempest. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
, Would chuse him pope, and carry hint to Rome, 

, And set the triple crown upon his head. Shakspcare, H<n. V ^ 
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* Is it not as great a presumption in us to become God’s 
sons; and to inherit kingdoms, ana to hope for crnjfitis, and 
thrones anti sceptres, as it is to sit down‘with him as his 
guests V > , , Kcltlcwcll. 

2 . A garland. • ... • 

? Receive a artwn for thy well-ordering of the feast. EeccUs. 

3. Reward ^’honorary distintf.i»n! 

• They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, Jbet we an incor¬ 
ruptible. * f » * ; 1 for. is. t $. 

Let merit frowns, and Justice laurels give. 

But let me liap'Jiy by your pity live. •Dryden, Ejnst. 

4! Regal power; royalty. • 

The succession of a crown in several countries, places it on 
different heads. Locke. 

5. The top of the boat! in a contemptuous sense. 

If he awake 

Front toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with pinches; 

Make us strange stuff Shakspeare, Tempest. 

From the sole of his foot even to the croup of his head 
there was no blemish in him. • * Sam. xiv. 45. 

While his head was working upon this thought* the toy 
took him in the crown to send for tjc songster. VEstrange. 

Behold ! if fortune, or a mistress frowns. 

Some plunge in business, others shave their croipis. Pope. 

6 . The top of any thing; us, of a mountain. 

Upon the crown o’ th’ cliff, what thfog wns that ^ . 

Which parted from you ? Sh&kspeare, K. Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the steepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin dowit. Dry den, 2 En. 

7/ Part of die hat that covers the head. 

1 once opened \\ remarkable atheroma: it yas about #3 big 
as the crown of a man’s lrnt, and lay underneath the pectoral 
muscle. • Sharp’s Surg. 

8 . i piece of money, anciently stamped with a crown; 
five shillings. 

Trust not to jour servants, who may misinform you, by 
which they nmv perhaps gain a few crowns. Paeon. 

But lie that can cat beef, and feed on bread which is so 

brown, , 

Mav satisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. Siiri/mg. 

An ounce of silver, whether in pence, jr routs, or rrown- 
e ,, stivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, utid eternally 
will be, of equal value to ally other ounce of silver. Locke. 

Honour; ornament; decoration; excellence;*dig- 

Mueli experience is the crown of old men. Eertiis. t\\. ft. 

Therefore tnj brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy and crown, stand fast in the Lord. I hi/ip. tv. 1. 

16. Completion; accomplishment. 

CitowN-i.HrEKiAL.-j* n. s. [corona imperialist Lat.] 
A plant. 

Bold oxlips, and 

The erowti-mperiai ; lilies of all kinds. 

, Shaksprare, B nit. Tate. 

To Crown, r. a. [from the noun.] 

To invest with the crown or regal ornament. » 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 

William lord Hasting* had pronounc’d vour part j 
l mean your voice for crowning of the king. 

Shakspeare, Run. III. 

Her who fairest docs appear. * 

Crown her queen of all the year. Jlrydcn. 

2. To cover, as with n crown. 

Umbro, the priest, the proud Marrabians led, 

And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. Dryden, An. 

2 To dignify; to adorn; to make illustrious. 

J Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned hint with glory and honour. Isalmvm.s. 

She shall be, to the happiness of England, , 

An need princess; many days shall see her, • » 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. # Shakspeare. 

a. To reward; to recompense. 

Urge your success; 'deserve a lasting name, i 

She’if crown a grateful and a constant flame. Roscommon ., 


Roscommon. 
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5. To complete; to perfect. 

'Hie lasting and crooning privileges, or rather property of 
friendship, is constancy. South. 

6. To terminate; to finish. ** # 

All these a milk-white honeycomb surround, 

Whidi iu (jin midst the country-banquet crown’d. Dryden. 
Cno'wNiyt.# 11. s» [from crow/t.] m . 

1. A perfectcr. t 

O tliow mother of delights, 

Crowncr of all happy nights. Reaum. etndsFI, Mad Lover. 

2. ’1 he old, and still the vulgar word for coroner. 

Hulodoand Barrel. 

Is this law ? — 

Ay, marry is’?; ermvuer's -quest law. Shakspeare, Ilgmlct. 

Cno'wNET.-j* n. s. [from crown.] 

1. The same w ith coronet. • 

• ' Another imght*have had # 

Perhaps the hurdle, or ut least the axe, 

. For what 1 have this crownct, robes, and wax. , 

R. ./muon, Mortimer’s Eat/. 
<t. In the following jfassage »t« seems to signify 
chief end; last purpose; probably from Jinis coronat 
opus. • . 

• Oil, this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm, 

’ Whose eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home; 
Whose bosom was my crownct, my chief end; . 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose. 

Beguil’d me to the very henrt of lAss.- 

,* Shakspeare, Ant. and Clcop. 

CiioVnglass. n. s. The finest sort of window- 
glass. 

Cko'wning.# n. s. In architecture, that which 
finishes or crowns any decoration; as a pediment, 
a cornice, and the like. 

Cro'm neost. v. s. A post, which, in some buildings, 
stands upright in the middle, betVecn two jrtrincipaf 
rafters. • • 

Ciio'w N.st AU. n. s. A t stinking filthy scab, that breeds 
round about the corners of u horse’s hoof, and is a 
cancerous and painful sore. Furrier's Diet. 

Crown-thistle. «. s. [corona imperial is.] A flower. 
Cno'w nwheel, n. s. The upper wheel of a wfltch 
• next the balance, which is driven by it. 
Cro'wnworks. v. s. [I11 fortification.] Bulwarks 
advanced towards the field to gain some hill or 
rising ground. Harris. 

Crows-feet.# The wrinkles under the eyes, or 
from tiie outward corners of the eyes, which are 
the effect of age, and which are thought to 
resemble the impression of the feet of crows. “ And 
by myne eye the crome his claw doth wrigbt.” 
Spenser, Shep.*C?aI. December. • 

So louge mote ye liven, and all proude, . 

* Till crowis-fecte growin under your vie. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Cress, ii. 404. 

Cno'w’BOE. n. s. [cram and toe.] A plant # 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

. The tufted cvivi-loe and pale jessamine. Milton, Lycidas. 
Cuo'ylstone. n. s. Crystallized cauk. ••In this the 
crystals are small, * Woodward on Fossils. 
Cju/chsd,, or Cui/tched Friars.# See CftOUCHEp, 
The largest^ house of Wiese religious person^ in 
this country, was near lower-Hill in Juondon; 
where the name of CruchM Friars is still retyped. 
Cru'cial. adj. [crux, errnis, Lat] Transverse. ; inter¬ 
secting one another. 

* Whoever has seen the practice of the crveipl Incisive, must 
be sensible of the false reasoning used in it* favour,, -n Sharp. 
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To CRUCIATE, ft v. a. [ cntcio , Lat .’cruder, Fr.] 
To torture; to torment; to-excruciate. 

*They vexed, torrppntcd, and ccuciated the wenkc consciences 
of men. , Utile on f/ir Revel. (t?;o,) i. 5. 

Tlie thus miserably crucial cd spirit must needs quit its unlit 
habitation. (t/anvilte, Pre-twist, of,Haul/', ch. J4. 

They [Mahometans] believe also the punishment of sepul¬ 
chres, or that the dead therein arc often cruciated.'' 

L. Ailhisou, Life of Mahomet, p. 99. 

Cbv'ciate.’Ht adj. [from the verb.] Tormented. 

Crucyatc with sorovvc and peynes hyduou*. 

, Life of St. Werbvrg, (ijai,) i. iiij- 

} n this lift: are they cruciate with a troublous and douhtfull 
iscience. Bale the Bevel, g. 7. 

Immediately I was so cruciate, that I desired — death to 
take inc. Sir T. Ely at. Car. fol. 119. b. 

Crucia'tion.# 71. s. [tilt, erwiatus.'] Torture; 
agony: exquisite pain. " • 

We know we have to do with a God, that delights imJre in 
the prosperity of his saints, than in the eructation and howlirvt 
of hts t-m mica. 1 Bp, Half, Souls farewell to Earth, J 7, 
The Romans wild most used crucifixion, did in their lair 
guage deduce their expressions of pains and cruciulion from the 
cross. Pearson on the i Creed, Art. iv. 

Cru'ciule. 71. s. [ mtcibtdum, Jow Lat.] A chymjst’s 
inciting pot, made of earth ; so called, because tliej 
were formerly marked with a cross. 

Take a quantity of p-opil silver, amljmt it in a crucible or 
melting cruse, and set them on the hft, well covered round 
about with coals. ’ Peacham on Drawing. 

CrijcTfeiious. adj. {crux and fro, I.at.] Bearing the 
cross. Diet. 

CuiAaFiEii.f /7. i r. [from crucify .] lie that inflicts 
the punishment of crucifixion. 

He prays f< r his erucifiers; whom yet lie nameth not cruci¬ 
fers, Ijnt them : Father, forgive them. 

‘ Walsall, Life of didst, (161.5.) C. 6. I>. 
<■ Visible judgements were executed ou Christ’s crucifers. 

4 ’ llam mo nit. 

C'Ru'ciFix.f n. s. [Fr. aucifx, from the Lat. entci- 
Jixns.] 

t. A representation in picture or' statuary of our 
Lord’s passion. 

There stands at the upper end of it a large crucifix, very* 
much esteemed. The figure of our Saviour represents him in 
his last agonies of death. Addison on Italy. 

2 . The cross of Christ; figuratively, the religiou of 
Christ. 

But now infinite numbers of persons of all sexes, am* all 
ages, and all countries, came in to the Holy Crucifix. 

Bp. Taylor, Mor. Don. of the Tr.of theChr.fle/.ed. Hurd,p. 64. 

Crucifixion, n. s. [from mtrifixus, Latin.] 'The 
punishment of nailing to a cross,. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addison on Itch/. 

Cru'ciform.'}' adj. [aux and forma, Lat.] Having 
the form of a cross. 

' There are a few other things worth his notice; such as is 
that tremendous cruciform image, with three rotund bores on 
the head-board, in the Cormnarket. 

*. The Student, (T. Wnrton,) ii. 375. 

To CRUCIFY.i’, v. a. [crucifer, Fr. crucifigo, Lat.] 
1. To put to death by nailing the hands and fept to a 
cross set upright 

They crucify to themsejvcs the son of God afresh, and put 
him to an open shame. 1 Heb. vi. 6. 

But to the cross he nails thy enemies. 

The law that is against thee, and the sins 

Of elf mankind, with lain there crucify'd. Milton, Pi L. 

a. To torment; to vex. 
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An epidemical disease f [melancholy,] that so much crueijSs 
the body and the mind. 

* Burton, Anat. of Mel. To the Reader. 

That which crucifies us most, is our own folly. 

t " ' Burton, Anpl. of Md. p. 6. 

t It does me good to thiftlt how I shall conjure him'. 

And crucify his eratV'ednpss. Brnum. and ft. The Pi/grhu. 
Ciuu i'oerous. adj."[cfucigrr, Latin.] ’Bearing the 
cross. 1 . t ,. 

CULT), ti. s. [commonly written curd.* See Curd.] 
A concretion of any liquid into hardness or stiffness; 
coagulation. ‘ * 

To Ciiun.* v. a. To curd or crudle. See 7 b Curd 
and To Crudle. " Sherwood. 

CRUDE.'}' adj. [mid, Fr. audits, Lat.] 

1. Raw ; not subdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any process or preparation. 

Common' crude salt, barely dissolved in common aquafortis, 

will g\ye it pow r of working upon gold. Boyle. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itself; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating qua¬ 
lity of wine. , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Harsh ; unripe. 

A juice so crude ps cannot lie ripened to the degree of nou- 
‘ rudiment. Bacon, tTUt. Hist. 

4. Unconcocted ; not well digested in the stomach. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too strong 

for the efficient that should convert or alter it, whereby it 
holdetl) fast, the first form or consistence, it is' crude and in- 
cor.coct; am# the process is to be called crudity and mcon- 
coction. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 

5. Not brought to perfection ; unfinished ; immature. 

Men stand in a kind of suspense, whether the queer, 1 will 
be the godmother after so crude a reconcilement. 

Sir I!. Wot ton. Letter.'. 
In a moment up they turned 
Wide the celestial soil j ami saw beneath 
The originals of nature, in their run/,; 

Conception. Mill on, P. J, 

6 . Having indigested notions. 

Deep veiVd'in books, and shallow in himself, 

Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Mthon, P. If 

7. Indigested; not fully concocted ifi the intellect. 

Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dofo 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 
To their crude hopes, and 1 as amply promis’d. IS. Jo,Lien. 

What peradventnre may seem full to me, may appear v< rv 
crude ami maimed to a stranger. J-Ughy on the So it) 

Ab ;urd expressions, crude abortive, thoughts, 

Ati the lewd legions of exploded faults. Uoscommon 

Ciu/delv.'}' adv. [from crude.'] Unripely; without 
due preparation. 

The advice was true; but fear had seiz’d the most, 

And all good counsel is on cowards lost: 

The question crudely put, to slum delay, 

’Tvjs carry’diby the major part to stay. 

Dry den, Hind and Panther. 

These, crudely mixed up, made the farrago of the Alcorun. 

«. Leslie, Truth of Christianity. 

Cru deness."}' tt. s t [from crude.'] Unripeness; indi¬ 
gestion. 

You must temper the crudeness of your assertion. 

Chilling worth, RcL of Prof. 
Crudity."}' ». s. [erudite, Fr. Cotgrave; crudilas , 
Lat.] ... 

1. Indigestion; inconcoction. 

They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigestion 
and crudities, and consequently putrescence of humours. 
t - „ Brown. 

A diet of viscid aliment creates flatulency Mid crudities in the 
stomach. 1 Arbuthnot. 

2. Unripeness; want of nqaturity. 

, 3. Indigested notion. ^ 
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Another very common artifice, which those gentlemen make 
use of, is, tcyislier in their crudities under the name and.umbr.igc 
of the men ot sense. H'atcr/nnd, Charge, (17.12,) p. 17. 

’i<> C'iu/dlv'" v.a. C a ^ord of uiufcrUiiii ylymology, 
Dv. ,/ohns(yi»says. But sob* T(f Curdle.] To co¬ 
agulate ; k> congeal; to concrete. 

, Comes the breme winter with chnmfVW browes, 

Full oftVtinkhvi^ml fmstt furrowes, . _ * 

Drerily shooyifg his storieje dartt, 

* Which cruddlcv the blouil and pricks tli ’ hartc.* 

I Spenser, Ship. Cal. Feb. 

Hast thou not poured me out as milk, mid crud/ed me like 
cheese? ■ Job, \. to. 

These glaring, glittering rows of light, — 

And erudled clouds, vyith silver tippings dight. 

More, Song of the Snu/, i. i. 2 c. 

I felt my crud/ed Wood 

Congeal with fear; my hair with liorrour stood. Dnjdrn, Mi. 

The Gclons use it, when, for drink and food,. 

They mix their cradled milk with horses bipod. Vrydcn, Virg 

Crcu'oY. adj. [from mid.] * 

1. Concreted; coagulated. * * 

Ilis cruel wounds with criu/ighlootl congeal’d, 

They binden up so wisely as they may. Spenser, F. <i. 

2 . [front crude.] Raw; chill. , 

Slferris sack ascends into the brain ; drjfi, me there all till' 
foolish, dull, and erudyv apottrs which environ it. Shukspcttrr. 

CRUTX.-f- adj. [ cruel French : crudeiis, Latin.] 

1 ■ Pleased • with hurling others; inhuman; hard¬ 
hearted ; void tjf pity ; wanting compassion ; savage; 
barbarous; unrelenting. 

They arc erne/, am! have no merev. -h r. vi. ay. 

Jfhe daughter of my people is become cruel, like the ostriches 
in ihe wilderness. Lam. iv. 3. 

If thou art that cruel god, whose eyes 
Delight iu blood, and human sacrifice. Dryden, Ind. Emp. 

2. 1 Of things.] Hloody ; mischievous; destructive; 
causing pain. 

Consider mint* enemies; for they are many, and they hate 
ntc with eruil hatred. ’ , Ps.xxv. yj. 

We beheld one of the cruellest fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the most martial story. Shinty. 

Evils crueller Ilian war, and larger than the sea. * 

t South, St mi. viii. 2T9. 

g. It fs sometimes joined with another adjective im¬ 
plying very or extremely ; and is still so used in the 
west of England; as, cruel cross, cruel ill. See 
also the 3d sense of Cruelly. Dr. Johnson has 
noticed neither. • 

I would now aske ye how ye like the play, 

Will ns it is with school boys, ctuinot say; 

I’m cruel fearful. Beauin. and Ft. tip. Tiro Noble Kinsmen. 


Cnu / ELJ,v’.'f~ adv. [from cruel.’] 

1. In a cruel manner; inhumanly; barbarously. 

He relies upon fl broken repd, that not basely faifs, but 
also cruelly pu rees the hand that rests upon it. Smith. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in hands. Drydcit* Aurengz. 

2. Painfully; mischievously. • 

The Scottish arrows being sharp and slender i nter Vito u 
man or horse most cruelly, notwithstanding they arc shot forth 
weakly. Spenser on Ireland. 

Brimstone and wild fire, though they burn cruelly and arc 
hard to quench, yet make no sucli fiery wind as gun-powder. 

f Bacon. 

3. Extremely. See the 3d sense of Cruel. 

Was not master such-a-one cruelly cut last night ? 

Goodman, Whit. JCv* Cortf. P. i. 

I have already touched upon this subject, in » speculutT<in 
which shews how cruelly the country are led astray in following 
the town. Spectator, No. 1*9- 

CruT.lness.'I' n. s. [from cruel.] . 

I. Inhumanity; cruelty. • 
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But die more cruel, and more savage wild, 

Thftn either lion or tliejiouess, ’ 1 

Shames not to lie with guiltless blood defil’d; • 

But tukcth glory ju tier cruelness. •• Spenser, Sana. ao. 

J o comfort von n&tiiist the watchful russe and < rnchu.w of 
the ura^oi^ is thc^oodnes.se of God a lortressc and bulwark* 

. if -"/' i'li'e/,ester. Serin. 1576, b. iij. 

• W\ people's daughter live, • 

J 3 y reason of the foc\ ^rc*.*i| mr /itrsu^ 

As do tli* owles in the vast wildi rncsse. Donne , Poems, p. 162. 

2. Destructiveness. . , , ‘ 

Once have the wind, llic trees despoiled clciuie. 

And once again begins their 1 rut faeu. m 

Lil. Sumy , Sungs and Sureties. 
(.■ttu'Ei.TY.'f' %. s. [old IV. tnirife, and a iuhii/e, t novr 
enumie. V. Hoijucf.] 

1. inhumanity; savageness*; barbarity: delight iu \lic 
pain 01; misery of ethers 

• Inc enn/ty and tiny of the people, , 

. Permitted by our dastard nobles, 

lime snifter'd me by die uiiee of .lav,', t» he 
( \\ hoop’d out of Home. * , Shaksprare, Cori/ol. 

2. Act of intcnlional alllicuon. 

There were great changes in the world by the revolutions of 
empire, the cruellies of conquering, mid the calamities of en- 
, 4 arrd nation,. I Temple. 

Cru'kntate. adj. [criinitalus, Latin.] Sinmrcd with 
blood. * 

Atomical aporrhens pn,s from tlAi uenlalc cloth or weapon 
to the wound. ,* (tlanvdle. Scepsis. 


C’ih/et.'I’ 11. s. \jruiche, Dutch, Dr. Johnson says. 
Rather, perhaps, the IV. cruchctle , a little jar. 
“ Cruet, or nerve/, for wine or other licour.” 
Hnloct.] A vial for vinegar or oil, with a stopple. 

Within thy reach t set the vinegar ! 

Aiulfili’d tile cruel with the acid tide, *■• 

While pepper-water worms Illy bait supply'ft. ^ • Swift, 

CttuisE. w. ,v. [kruicke, IJulch.] A small cup. . 

I have not a cake, hut an Handful of meal in a barrel, and a 
little oil in a cruise. • 1 Kings, xvii. 1*. 

The train prepare a cruise of curious mold, 

A cruise ot fragrance, torniM of burnish'd gold. Pope, Odyss, 

CRUISE.f 11. s. [cruise, BY. from the original 
cruisers, who bore the era s, and plundered duly 

• infidels. Hence the Germ. krcuzrii, and the Dutch 
kruysi 11, to rove over the sett; though some have 
pretended a Germ, tulveib, kn.isS, a cross, as the 
origin of this word.] A voyage in search of plun¬ 
der. 

7 ’(A'nui*iE. v. n. [from the noun.] To rovc»over the 
soa iu search of opportunities to plunder; to wan- 
d*i- on the sea without any certain course. 

Citi/tSEK.-j' v. s. [J'rom anise.] 

1. One that roves^tpon the sea in search of plunder. 

Amongst the masers it wits lompljiiud, that their surgeons. 

* were too active in amputating fractured lucmimrs. Wiseman. 

2. A ship; a small man of war, employed in sailing 
to anti fro for the protection of merchant-ships aqd 
other vessels. 

* CRUM. Yu.s. [cjmnta, Saxon; hyymc, Dutch; 

I CRUMli. 5 Irumm l, german.*) • 

1. 'Pile soft part oftirend ; not the crust. 

.Take ofi lnanchct. about three ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut; and let it lie boiled in tnflk till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 

2. A small particle or fragment of bread. 

More fiuuiliar grown, the tublC rrum 
Attract his slender feet. Thomson, Winter. 

To Ciiuii.* v, a. [from the noun. So the Sax. 
•cpymmtui, acpymman, friare.] To break into 
small pieces. JJurret. 
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Cr/un not your brcacj before you taste your porridge. 

>. Beaum. find. Ft. Monsieur TAfinas, 

To Cru'mbi.e. i>. a. [from crumb.] To break into 
small pieces; to comminute. , 

Flesh is but the glass which holds the dust 
That measures all our time, which also shfcll ? * 

Be crumbled into dust. ’ , « Herbert. 

He with his bare wand ran unthread tny joints, * 

And crumble ail thy sinews. *' Milton, Com. 

By frequent parcelling and subdividing of inheritances, in 
process of tirn’o tli&y became so divided and crumbled, that there 
were few persons of able estates. Hale, Law of Eng. 

At tho same time we were (tumbled into various factions and 
parties, all aiming at by-intercsts, without any sincere regard 
for the publick good. r Attcrbury. 

The bill leaves three hundred pounds a-ycar to the mother 
church; which they can divide likewise, and crumble as low as 
their will and pleasure will dispose of them. Swift. 

To Cru'mble. t\ n. To fall into small pieces. 

There is so hot a summer in mv brain, * 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust. Shakspcare, K. Johiu 

Nor is the profit small the peasant makes, 

Who smooths with harrow, or who pounds with rake., 1 

The crumbling clods. Dryden, Georg. 

Ambition sigh’d: she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, and the crumbling bust. Pope. 

If the stone is brittle, it wif often crumble, and pass in tile, 
form of gravel. Arbuthnol an Diet. 

What house, when its materials crumble. 

Must not inevitably tumble ? » Swift. 

For the little land that remains, provision is made by the 
late act against popery, that it will daily irumble away Swift. 

Ciuj'menal.'I' it. s. [from erttmma, Latin.] A purse. 

The fat os, that wont ligge in the stall. 

Is now fast stalled in her cnunei.al. Spenser, Sbcp. Cal. Sept. 

Thus cram they their wide-gaping ermnenat. 

More, Song of the Soul, i. iii. 19. 

Cru mmarlk. # adj. ( from To aurn.] That which 

* may bt broken into small pieces. Sherwood. 

Chi/mmy. atlj. [from cram.] ,.Soft. 

CHUMP.i~ adj. [cjmmp, Savon; krom, Dutch; 
krtanm, Ut nu.] Crooked. 

Levelling hereby the inequality of crooked backs, and crump 
shoulders. lip. Taylor, Arif. Hands, p. 44. 

Crump-suouldereo.'}' adj. [crump and shoulder .] 
Having crooked shoulders. 

She is blind of one eye — crump-shouldered, bald, flat-nosed. 

Wodruephe, Fr. and Eng. Or. (1613,) p. 191. 

When the workman took measure of him, he was crimp- 
*houldcrcd, and the right side higher than the left. L'Estrange. 

Cru'mpet.# «. 5. [Sax. epompehe.] A soft cake. 

To Cnu'jtiPi.F..*|~ v. a. [from crump; or corrupted from 
rumple, rompelen, Dutch. Or from the Teut. 
hempen, to contract.] To draw into wrinkles 5 to 
crush together in complications. , 

He would have rrwwp/ed,‘curl’d, and struck himself 

■ Out of the shape of man into a shadow. , 

Bcaum. and FI. Honest Man's Fortune. 

The rose of Jencbo — being a dry and ligneous plant, is pre¬ 
served many years; and though crumpled and furulcd up, yet, 
Vf infused in water, will swell and display its parts. 

Sir T. Brown, Mhcctl. Tr. p. 34. 

Sin crowdr 'and crumples up our souls, which, if they were 
freely spread abroad,’ would be as wide and ns large as tho 
whole universe. _ * Cud worth, Serm. p. 6j. 

For then the body of man is quite another thing than what 
it was in its prune; it is contrar ted, and becomes much less, find 
crumpled up together, and in the end is brought even to crawl 
upon the ground. Smith, Portraiture of Old Afje, p. 178. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing Ins palm to 
two or three that stood by him, t hey crtempled it into all shapes, 
•a«d diligently scanned every wrinkle that could bo made. 

Addin*. 

To Crumple.# t>. n. To shrink up; to contract. 
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The locust and grasshopper are both of them hard, cruatfj' 
craggcjl, crumpling creatures. 

’ Smith, Portraiture of Oftl Age, p. 17y. 

Cku'mpling. n. s. A small degenerate apple. 

T<( Crunk:. ? , •,,, . 

To cku'nkle. 5 V;. 10 cry llkc 11C T C * Dlci i 

Cnu'on.# n.s. [Lat.]” Gore; coagulated blood. 

A body may be so preserved, dial by the help of anatomy are 
may trace its minute meanders, ^and invest-gate the secret 
passages thereof, without being hindered by any offensive odour- 
or contaminating enwr. GrecnhiU, Art of Embalming, jj. t. 

0 it tip.* 71. s. [old Tr. crup lor croupe.] The buttocks. 
See Croup. 

Ciiup.# adj. [perhaps a corruption of crisp.] Short; 
brittle; as, a crup cake ; and figuratively, short or 
snappish ; as, a crup answer. Still used in Kent. 

CnnVpEii.'f* ». s. [from croupe, Fr. the buttocks of the 
horse. Formerly written croupcr or crooprr. ] That 

- part of the horseman’s furniture that reaches from 
the saddle to the’taiL 

Clitophon had received such a blow, that he had lost the reins 
of his hurst, with his head uMl nigh touching the crupper of 
the horse. Sidney. 

■ Where have you If ft the money that I gave you? „ 

-Oh—sixpence, that I had a Wednesday last. 

To pay the saddler for ray mistress’ crupper. Shakspcare. 

Where pride is'in the saddle, shame is in tlie ctcmjier. 

. Bp . Richardson on the Old Test. (1655,) p. 177. 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither spar’d 
ilis (itmost force, and each forgot to wank 
The head of this was to the saddle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper sent". Dryden. 

Chu'rai..'{~ adj. [Fr. crural, Cotgrave; from dr us, 
cruris, Latin.] Belonging to the leg. 

The sharpness of the teeth, and the strength of the crural 
muscles in lions and tvgers, are the cause of the great and 
habitual immorality of those animals. Arbul/awt. 

CllUSA / l)E.'f'‘ 

Cr.usA'no. 

1. A11 expedition nginst the infidel;. 

Here the eowl’d zealots with united cries ■ 

Urg’d the crusade. Shcnstonc, Ruin’d Abbey. 

If you suppose it [the style of architecture] imported into 
that ‘kingdom by those that returned from the erusadoes, we 
must of course set it down as an eastern invention. 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L. 44. 

2. A coin stamped with a cross. [Portuguese.] 

Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of erusadoes. Shakspcare, Othello. 

Ckusa'der.* n. s. [from c> >isadc. By our old writers 
called “ a croisudomim."] One employed in a 
crusade. 

They obtained commercial privileges and establishments of 
grcaSt consequence in the settlements, which the crusaders made 
m Palestine. Robertson. 

Cruse. Sec Cruise. 

Cru'sei 1 . n. s. A goldsmith’s melting pot. Phillips. 

To CRUSH.'}' v. a. [ccraser , French, Dr. Johnson 
says. It is, perhaps, from the old French *• Crus- 
co, i. e. ecrascr,” Lacombc. Croissir, td break. 
Langued. crouissii] 

1. To press between two opposite bodies; to squeeze; 
to force by compression. • 

The ass thrust herself unto the wall, nnd crushed Balaam’s 
foot against the wall. Hum. xxii. 15. 

, Cold causes rheums and defluxions from the head and some 
* astringent t.laisters crush out purulent matter. Bacon. 

He crushed, treasure out or his subjects purses by forfeitures 
upon penal laws. Bacon. 

, Bacchus that first, from out the purple grape, 

, Crush’d the sweet poison of misused wine. Milton, Comuf. 


I."' 


s. See Croisade. 
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[ fought and (MI like one, Imt death deceiv’d me: 

I wanted weight of (cubic Moors upon me, • 

To crush my soul out. Uryden, Don Scbast. 

2. To press with violence? • 

t * y<)ii speak liim f u»-*-»- • # 

*-- I don’t extend him, sir: wbhin bjmsrlf 

('rush him togolher, rather than inifivb* 

Hi' measure fully. Sfyal-sgcarr, Cymh. 

When loud winds from Hiir’reiP ipertow rush. 

Vast clouds eReoimt’i'inf, •me nnotiiei cru.h. Waller. 

. To overwhelm; to Ileal down. • 

' Put ill their hand, tin 1 >mi.,in;iron■ of wrath, 

That they may crush down, with a heavy fall. 

Til’ usurping helmets of our ndvei -air s ! 

• Shahsptnre, Rich. III. 

Vain is tile force of man, and heav’n’s a; \am. 

To triii/' the pillar, whirl] the pile .n.lain. Uryden, Ain. 

4. To subdue; to conquer beyond resislsnco. 

They list* them to plague their enemies, or to oppress and 
crush some of their own too stubborn (VeeljohkPs. 

Sj ’fll.it r h third 
Mine emidalion # ‘ 

Hath not that honour lift it. had ; tor 
I thought to crush him in ;m C'yial liirc". 

True sword to sword. Sha’. ipcare, Cm ml. 

This act 

Shall* bruise the head of Satan, cm A l-o tr.ii->fli, • 

Defeating sin and death, his two in lin aim *, Milton, /’. I,. 

What cuu that matt fear, who takes rare to please a Being 
that is so alilc to crush all his adversaries a being that can 
divert tiny liiisfortunc from befalling him, or turn any such 
misfortune to his advantage t Addison, tlumdum. 

• • • * . 

To Cltusit t( ("«/>.'J" [this, is the true expression, 

which J)r. Johnson without authority lias given 
wittier “ to crash ■" and which Mr. Steevens has 
abundantly shewn to have been once common 
among low people. The same commentator ob¬ 
serves, that in cant language we still say, “ to 
crack a bottle.”] To empty a cup; to drink 
together. 

Mi master is the great rich Capulet; mid. if you tin not .if 
the house of Montagues, i pray, come and crush u mj> of 
,, iiie. . Shakspenrc, Jloni. mid Jut. 

To C’ntsH. v. 7 i. To be condensed; to come in a 
close hotly.* , 

(.it is i r. //.a. [from the verb.] A collision; t’rte net 
of rushing together. 

Tlimi shall, flourish in immortal youth, 

Unluirt amidst thenars of elements, 

The w recks of matter, and the mnh of. worlds. Addison, Cain. 

Citn'sHEH.* v. s. [from cntsh.~\ A beater, or crusher 
of things flat; a violent‘breaker. 

Cotgrmv, in VV. Escacheur and Futcasseur. 
CllUST.’f ».*. [Fr. cmusic Ital. cwsta; Lat. 
c itsltt. Perhaps allied to the Goth, blists, a colli¬ 
sion or crnsliing together.] 

1. Any shell, or external coat, by which any body is 

enveloped. _ * 

( have know n the statue of an cmpvor quite hid under a 
n ust of dross. Addison on Medals. 

2. An incrustation j collection of matter into a hard 
hotly. 

Were the river a confusion of never so many different 
bodies, if they had been all actually dissolved, they would at 
l.-iiit li.ne Armed one cuutiinicd crust; as wc sec the sconum 
ot metals always gathers into a solid piece. Addison on Italy. 

'('lie viscous trail stops the entry of tbc chyle into the 
I,irtea Is. Arhuthnol on Aliments. 

. The case of a pie made of meal, and baked. • 

lie was never suffered to go abroad, for fcar of catching 
ft)Id: when he should have been hunting down u buck, he 
wm In In., mother’s ddeJcuniing how to season it, or put it in. 
,,„st. muon, Spxt. 
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4* The outer hard part of bread. 

’/h’ impenetrable crust thy teeth defies • 

And petrify’d with age, securely Bes. Drydcn f Juv. 

A waste piece, of breath •* # 

r Y* arc liberal now ; Imt when your tqpn is- spedy 
Vou’ft wish nic eltwak’d with every crust of bread. Dry den. 

> Men will in tricks, like dogs, fiw crusts, L* Estrange. 

To CrumY. v. ft. [from the noyn.] • * 

1. In eiijT'lopo; to cover with a hard case. 

Wliy gave you me a monarch’s soul, , 

And crusted, it with base plebeian day ? * Dry den. 

Noi is it improbable but that, in process of time, the whole 
surface ol it may he ci listed over, as the ishuiibrunllrgc them* 
sell cs, and th^ banks close in upon them. Addison on dta/y. 

And now their legs, and breasts, and hoilie. stood 
Ci unlit l with hark, and hard’ning into wood. Aifdistm. 

In some, who have run up to men without education,*wc 
mav observe .many givaf mialities darkeneil and eclipsed; their 
mini! • lies* i rusted over, like diamonds in tljc rack. i'etitin. 

2 . To foul with concretions. 

* ff your master hath many imisty, or very foul mi crusted 
hotiles, let those he the ftr.fj you truck at the alehouse. Swift. 

Ih Cut'. st. v. it. 'ro gather or contract a crust ; to 
gain n, hard covering. 

( contented myself w/rli a plaister upon the place that was 
, Wirnt, which cm.led and healed in very few days. Temple. 

Crust A'rF.ous.'f' ad}, [front crust a, I,at.} Shelly, 
with joints; not testaceous; not with one contiilfied 
uninterrupted sljell. J.obstbr Is crustaccous, oyster 
testaceous. * 

Jt is true that there are some shells, sin h as those of lobsters, 
crab-, and others of crustac-ovs kinds, that are very rarefy 
found at Inu.l. Woodward, Nut. Hist. 

1 bat n.n't nitty conceit, of Anaximander, that the first men 
and all animal* wer • bred in .minis tv.uvi moisture; inclosed in 
tv ittl'let tins .kins, as if they were various, kinds of crahfish and 
lob*:. i - s! , Hcnl/ry, Semi. iv. 

Cku.s’iVi i-.or svkm.s. 7i. s. [from criisfaremst ] This 

quality of lur, ing joined shells. , 

C-iti sta'i ius.# >i. s'. [Lnl. cius/alus.'] An adherent 
covering; an incrustation. 

The trusfaliun of the building was changed to what it now 
is. Tcg&f'i Anecdotes uj'the Eng. Tuutguagct 

Cia'svit.v. adv. [from c/ttslj/.] Peevishly; .simppisldy: 
harshly. 

Onu'-TiM-.ss. 7 i. s. [from crusty.] 
t. r l'li- quality of a crust. 

2. Peevishness; itioroseneKS. 

Cnu'si Y.'f' ad/, [li'oin crust.~\ 

1. i'ovored with a crust. * 

The wlieut of Christ’s Gospel, once grew in lioiif; hut, it 4 
being cast into the river of contempt and neglect, sunk and 
settled in the bottom of oblivion, till with the mild and 
gravel of traditions and violent interpretation!, it increased to 
a huge ‘.leap; whirl* pressed softly by hypocrisy and pre.ences 
of dtlotion, made it as enuty *as the harthiess of heart or a 
• scared eoiiseienu . l)r. Eat mu's Anfit/, (l hit),) p, 411* 

There be two sorts; either the fluid, moist, nccithni, 
tender, and soft parts of the body; or (he dry, solid, tensile, 
hard, »nd crusty parts of the body. 

Smith, t’nrti nil ore sf O/tl Age p. if,;. 
For sense cannot arrive to tli’ inwardness 
Of tilings, nor penetrate the misty fence 
Of constipated matter clusivoniprcys.* * 

* More, Song of the Soul, i. i. jg. 
The egg.itself deserve, our notice: its parts within, and its 

crusty coat without, are admirably well fitted for the business 
of incubation. * Drrhcm, Physico-Theology, 

2 . Sturdy; morose; snappish : a low word, 

Maistcr Ruf, are yc so crusty 

Preston's Trag. of K. Cwnhises, (about lj 6 l.) 

CJlUTCH.-f- 71. s. [crocciu, Ital. croce, Fr. cruets. 
Germ, cpicc, Sux.] 

S v 
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1. A supportused tyy cripples. 

Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch. 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. - Shakspcarc, Hen. VI. 

Hence, therefore, r thou nice crutch: . 

A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel. 

Must glove this hand. .Shakspcarc, Hen. IV. 

On these new crutches let them learn to wall. 

'■ Drydcn, Georg. 
This fair defect, this helpless rid call’d wife. 

The bending crutch of a decrepit life. * Dry den. 

Rhyme is c crutch that lifts the weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the strong. Smith. 

Tnc dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 

And leap eiulting like the bounding roc. Pope, Messiah. 

2. R is used for old age. 

Beauty doth varnish age, as if new born, 

And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shakspcarc. 

To Crutch, v. a. [from crutch .] To support on 
crutches as a cripple. ‘ 

1 hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble sense on verse. Drydcn. 
CUUXM a. s. [Lat.] Figuratively, any thing that 
vexes or puzzles. 

Dear dean, since in cruxes and puns yon and I deal. 

Pray, why is a woman a sieve and t >riddle ? 

Dr. Sheridan to Suift. 

Cruza'uo.# n. s. [Portug.] See Crusado. 
7 bCRY.'f v v.tt. [Fr. crier ; old Fr . crida ; Span. 
gritar ; ltal. gridcre; Welsh, crio , Iccl. /era , or 
kria, to exclaim, to cry out.] ■, 

1. To speak with vehemence and loudness. 

Mcthought I heard a voice, cry, sleep no more! 

Macbeth, doth inurthcr sleep ! the innocent sleep. Shakspcarc. 

While his fulling tears the stream supply’ll, 

Thus mourning to his mother goddess cry',/. Drydcn, Virg. 

2. To call importunately. 

I cried, by reason of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and he 
heard n.e. Jon. ii. 2. 

3. To talk eagerly or incessantly; to repeat con¬ 
tinually. 

They he idle; therefore they cry, saving let us go. K.r. v. 8. 
To Thee Cherubin and Scruphin continually do cry, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts. 7 c Ileum. 

4. To proclaim; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the ears of Jerusalem. Jtr. ii. 2. 

j. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mischief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 

For then, my guiltless blood must cry against them. Shakspcarc. 

What’s the matter, 

That in the several places of the city 

You cry against the noble senate. Shakspcarc, C. not. 

If dressing, mistressing, and compliment, 

Take up thy day, the sun himself will cry 

Against thee. He. hert. 

Lysimachus having obtained the favour of seeing his ships 
and machines, se/prised at the contrivas.'e, cried out that they 
were built with more than human art. Arbuthnot oil Coins. 

6 . To utter lamentations. 

We came crying hither : 

Thou know’st, the first time'that wc smell the air. 

We wawle and cry. Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Behold, my servants shall sing for joy of heart; but ye 
shall cry for sorrow of heart, and shall howl' for vexation of 
spirit. » , /.i. Ixv. 14. 

When any evil has been upon philosophers, they groan as 
pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other men. Ttllotson. 

7. To squall, us an infant. a > 

Should some god tell me, that should I be* born, 

And cry ngain, his oiler I should scorn. Dcn/iam. 

Thus, in a starry night, fond children cty 
For the rich spangles that adorn the sky. _ Waller. 

He struggles first for breath, and cries for aid; 

Then helpless in his mother's lap is laid. Dryden, Fph. 

The child certainly knows that the wormseed or mustard- 
seed it refuses, is not the apple or sugar it cries for. Locke. 
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8 . To weep; to shed tears. 

Hef who still weeps with spungy eyes, * 

And her who is dry cork, and never cries. , Donut . 

9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an uaiinaJ. 

He giveth to the beast his food, and to\hc young ravens 
which cry. ' , ' •.Psalm cxlvii. 9. 

The beasts of the‘field cry also unto thee. Joel, i. 1,0. 

i o. To yelp, hs a hound on a scent. t . 
lie cried upon it at the uiccrest.loss; ' 

Trust me, I te.ke him for the better dog. '■ Shakspean’. 

11. To proclaim as a hawker. * 

Why, you can have nothing there; there’s nobody cries 

brooms. licaum. and FI. King and No King. 

12. To call for vengeance or fluiiislnnem. 

The hire of the labourers, who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept hack by fraud, ■ criclh. 

St. James, v. 4. 

Heinous offences are called crying sins, haivlh on Jonah, i. 2. 
To Cry. via. To proclaim publickly something lost 
or fofind, in order to its recovery or restitution. 

She seeks, she sighs, 'nut nowhere spies him : 

Love is tost, and thus she cries' him. Crashaw 

To Cry dthua. v. a. 

1. To blame; to depreciate; to decry. 

Bavius cries down an admirable treatise of philosophy, and 
says there’s atheism in it. Watts. 

Men of dissolute lives ery down religion because the) would 
not he under the restraints of it. . Til/olson. 

2. To prohibit. 

By all means cry down that unworthy course of late turn s, 
that they should pay money. liacon to VUlicts. 

3. To overbear. 

I’ll to the king, 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipswich fellow’s insolence. Shakspcarc, lien. VIII. 
To Cry out. v. v. 

1. To exclaim; to scream; to clamour. 

They make the oppressed to cry ; they cry nut by reason of 
the arm of the mighty. Job, xxxv. 9. 

With that Susanna cried with a loud voice, and the two 
elders cried out against her. Susanna, xxiv. 

2. To complain loudly. 

We are ready to cry out of nil unequal management, and to 
blame the Divine administration. AUcrhura. 

3. To blame; to censure: with of, against, upon. 

Are these things then necessities ? 

Then let us meet them like necessities; 

And that same word even now cries out on 11s. Shakspcarc. 
Giddy censure 

Will then cry out of Marcius: oh, if he 
Had borne the business. '• Shakspcarc, Coriol. 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. 

Toh, xix. 7, 

Cry out upon the stars for doing 
Ill qffices, to cross their wooing. Hndihras 

Epiphanius cries out upon it as rank idolatry, and destructive 
to tneir souls who did it. Stilting fed. 

Tumult, sedition and rebellion, arc things thRt the followers 
of that hypothesis cry out against. Locke. 

I find every sect, at far as reason will help them, make use 
of It gladly; and where it fails them, they cry out it is matter 
of faith, and above reason. Locke. 

4. To declare loud. 

5. To be in labour. 

What! is she crying out ? .— 

-So said her woman; and that her suff’ranca made 

Each pang o death. Shakspcarc, Hen. VIII. 

To Cry up. v. a. 

i ( . To applaud ; to exalt; to praise. 

Instead of crying up all things which are brought from 
beyond sea. Ictus advance the native commodities of our own 
kingdom. Bacon to Villiers. 

The philosopher deservedly suspected himself of vanity, 
when cried up by the multitude. GlanvUle, Scepsis. 
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Vhc astrologer, if his prediction* cotne to pass, is cried up 
to the starofrom whence he pretends to druy then). • Stout h. 

They slight the strongest arguments that cun lie brought for 
religion, aud’ivy up vejy wAik ones against it. Tulolson. 

lie may, Vmt^ of interest, as wall a ^.conviction? try tip tjjat 
• foi' sacred, which if once, trampled on and profaned, he him- 
.'i li cannot oh safe, nor secure. • * Locke. 

, Poets, like monurchs on an Eastern’throne. 

Confin'd by nothing but their will nlcsie,, * 

Here can up ftp. and tluye as boldly blame i 

* And, as they fdcu-o, give, infamy or lame. • Wnhh. j 

, Those who are fond of continuing tin war, cy up our con- j 
stant success at a most prodigious rate. Siv://. j 

2. To raise the price by proMainalion. 

All the. effect that l\omeive was made In crying up the 
pieces of eight, was*to bring in uiucli more of that species, 
instead of other*, current here. 'J'cmpti. 

< ’liY. i. [ct/, Fr.j 

t. Lamentation: shriek; scream. » 

And all the first-born in the land of Bgypt shall die, and 
there shall be a great cry throughout nil the land. ' Hindu*. 

2. Weeping; mourning.. 

3. Clamour: outcry. * • 

Amazement sei/.i s nil; the general r ri; 

Prefi.iims I.aoeoon pistlv doom’d to dfc. Diyilin, I'iif. 

These narrow and selfish views have so great an irdlucmcin 
this cm, that there arc several of my fellotv freeholders who 
fancy the church iti danger upon the rising* of bank-stock. 
t , Addison. 

|. Exclamation of triumph or wonder,, or any .other 
passion. 

In popish eounlrd-s some impostor cries out, a miracle ! a 
i-iiraeh I to coiifiim the deluded vulgar in their email's ; 
.irul to the cm goes round, without examining into the cheat. 

Su’ji. 

5. Proclamation. • 

6 . The hawke rs proclamation of wares to be sold in 
the street: as, the cries of London. 

7. Acclamation: popular liivour. t , 

The cry went once for thee, 

And still it mi^it, and jet it may again. Wm/c/imv. 

?. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal expression, 
tjpunds alio, besides the distinct cries nl birds and beast , 
arc modified by diversity of notes of different length, put 
together, which make that complex idea called tune. Locke. 

9. Importunate call. 

•Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up 01/ nor pray er 
for them. . Jcrcmmli, vii. i,j. 

1 o. Yelping of dogs. 

He scorns the dog, resolvtfs to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
invades,again his trembling ear, 

tie strait resumes his wonted care. " . 

1 1. Yell; inarticulate noise. . • 

There shall he the noise of a cry from the fi-ligate, and an 

howling from the second, and a great crashing from the lulls. 

/cph. i. 10. 

12. A pack of dogs. 

You common cm of ears, whose breath I hate . 

As reek o’ th’ rotten fens; whose loves 1 prize 

As the dead carcasses of unburied men, _ , 

That do corrupt my air. S/iakspcarc, (mini. 

About her middle round, 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing bark’d. jMilton, J\ L. 

Cuy'ai,. n. s. The heron. Ainsworth. 

Ciiy'f.u. Sec Crier. 

Chy'ek n. s. A kind of hawk called the falcon 
centlc, an enemy to pigeons, and very swift. 

0 Ainsworth. 

Cry'ing.# 71. s. [from r«/.] Importunate call, 
outcry; shout; clamour; exclamation. 
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Vociferation is syngj nge, redynge, pr cryinge. 

Sir T. Jifiot, < atirlt <y Health, eh. yy. p. jo. 1 >. 
There is a crying for wine in the streets; all joy is dnrlftmed. 

. ** Isaiah, x.xiv. 11. 

He scoineth die multitude of the city, tlcitner regarded! he 
the trying vi the ijriver. Job, xxxix. 7. 

I hese troubles are nothing until his mighty crying*, who 
was compassed alukit for our sakrs with fears anu llofrours. 
till his sweat was as drops®!'Moot!. 

* _ I)cnng on the Hebrews, .ch 5. 

t Hi 1 I .# 11. s. [ Fr. crypt c ; Lat. fry [da from the 
Cir. xgtnrlw, to hide. A word of no great age wn 
our language; the Latin one continuing iti use at 
the beginning of the last century. “ [In] Aheir 
subterranean nyptte —they sot a lamp.” Green- 
hill’s Art of Embalming, 1705. Remarks,on 
crypts iit churches oec’ur in the Arclncologia, 
vol. vifi.] A snhlerrahean cell #or cave; more 
, especially, under a church, for the interment of 
particular persons. Formerly, crypto signified a 
• subterranean oratory fir cluipe! * and also the grave 
of a martyr. 

C'ltY'pTicAU'j -7 udj. • [Lat. aypticus. See Crypt.} 
4 C*y'ptiox. ^ Hidden; secret; occult; private 
unknown ; not divulged* . 

The students of nature, conscious of her more cryptick 
ways of working, resolve many stymie effects into the near 
efficiency of sccoml^causcs. (Ilanvillc's Apology. 

Speakers, wliosff chief business is to amine or delight, do 
not confine themselves to any natural order, but. in a cryptkal 
or bidden method adapt every thing to their ends. Walls. 

Cuy'pticai.ly. adv. [from crypliral .] Occultly; se¬ 
cretly: perhaps in the following example; the 
author might have written critically, 
tVe take the word acid in a familiar seme, without crypti- 
m/ty dhtincuidiirig it from tRose sapors,llint arc a kin to it. 

Boyle. 

CltYPTo'ortAPHY. 11 . S. fagunlco and ygapw.] * 

1. The art of writing secret characters. 

2. Secret characters; cyphers. 

Crypto'logy. v.s. ami hiyOrf] Enigmatical 

language. 

(btYPTo'i.AMons.* adj. See Ciiyptogamy. * 

Cm ptoV.amy.# n. s. (xg’jvicu, to conceal, and yap.9{, 
marriage. Lat . cryptogamini] I11 botany, applied to 
a genus of plants whose fructification is concealed. 

Tin- pietiiivsijiie dingle Nant-y-bi abounds with what the 
botanists name the rryplnsanmvs plants. The idea of crypto- 
gamy inspired Tinuens with ideat of loves of other kind ; and 
lie niakl's our Slant the tender scene of courtship for all the 
nymphs and swains of VVliiteford parish, which lie candidly 
admits does always terminate in honest matrimony in the 
parish church. 

I’cniignt, Hist, of Whitcford and Holytucti. 1796. 
CRY'STAL.'f~ n. s. [Sttx. # cptjralla, Gr. jepuyxAAoj.J 
i *i. Crystals arc hard, pellucid, tuid naUirally colour¬ 
less bodies, of regularly angular figures, composed 
of simple, not filamentous plates, not flexile or 
du*tick, giving fire with steel, not* fermenting with 
acid mchstrua, and calcining in a strong fire. 
There are many various species of if produced in 
di/lerent parts of the globe. Hill 011 Fossils . 

. 1 st a ns I crystal is a genuine spar, of an extremely 

pure, cleas, and fine texture, seldom cither ble- 
mishetl with flaws or spots, or stained with any 
other colour. A remarkable property of tliis body, 
which has much employed the writers on optidcs, 
is its double refraction; so that if it be laid over a 
black line, drawn On paper, two linos appear in the 
place of one. Hill. 
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Water, ns it seems, fairneth into crystal ; os is seen in divers 
c<iwhere the crysatl hangs in st'fiicidiis. Iiaron. 

ff crystal h(. a stone, it is not immediately concreted by the 
ediency of told, but father by a mineral spirit. Brown. 

I 'carta! is certainly known, :md distinguished by the degree of 
ils diaphaneity and of its refraction, us *]so ot its hardness, 
v bit'll arc ever the same.. r ' Woodward. 

3. Ciys/al is also' u.,cd, for ij factiuous body cast in 
liio glass houses, calicil also crystal glass, .which is 
carried to* a •degree of perfection beyond the 
common glass; though it comes far short of the 
whiteness <tud vivacity of die natural crystal. 

* , Chambers. 

3. Cmjslals [in chymistry] express salts or other 

njatters shot or congealed in manner of crystal. 

* Chambers. 

If tilt; nicnstni/iyi be ovcrclisfrged, within a short time the 
metals will -.hoot into certain crystals. Baton. 

Citv'sT.rt,. aij. n ' 

1. Consisting of crystal. T 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Thy crystal window ope, look out. Sbakspcnrr, Cymtclinc. 

2. Bright; clear; transparent; incid; pellucid. 

fn groves we live, mid lie 00 mossy beds n , 

By crystul ».treams, that umrmer through the meads. JJrydcn. 

CnY , sTAi.MNr..'J* atlj. [ crystal/inns , Lat. It is to be 
observed, that Shakspcarc places'the accent on the 
first, syllable of this word; ami' Milton, on the 
second; but Milton does not always write the 
word ays/allin, as an eminent crilick has asserted, 
either in the passage cited by him from Paradise 
Lost or that from iSainson Agonistes. The poet’s 
oxen editions there read crystalline ; blit elsewhere, 

, unintentionally perhaps, ( vystall in.] 
j. Consisting of crystal. 

Mount cage I to my palace crypt-Jlmc. 

, Skakspettrr, Cyinbrln.i. 
We provided ourselves with some small receivers,blown of 
crystalline glass. Boyle. 

2. bright; clear; pellucid; transparent. 

The clarifying of w..ter is an experiment tending to the 
health ; besides the pleasure of the eye, when water is crystal¬ 
line. It is effected by casting in uni) placing pebbles at the 
head of the current, that the water may strain through them. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

He on the wings of rhomb rode sublime 
On the crystalline sky, in snphir thron’d 
Illustrious far and wide. , Milton, P. T,. 

Cny'sxAl.MNE Humour, n.s. The second humour of 
the eye, that lies immediately next to the aqueous 
behind the uvea, opposite to the papilla, nearemo 
the forepart than the backpart qf the globe. It is 
the least of the humour!, but muefi more solid than 
•any of them. Its figure, which is convex on both, 
sides, resembles two unequal segments of spheres, 
of which the most convex is on its backside, w hich 
Makes a small cavity in tbe.glsssy humour in which 
it lies. It is covered with a fine coat called arayca. 

The parls oF (he eve are made convex, and especially the 
crystalline humour, Which is of a denticular figure, convex on 
both silks. ' Bay on the Creation. 

Cuystau.iza'tjon. n. s. [frpm crystallize.] . ■ 

1. Congelation into crystals. ’ 

Such a combination of snline particles as re¬ 
sembles the form of a crystal, variously modified, 
according to the nature and texture of the salts. 
The method is by dissolving any saline body iv 
water, and filtering it, to evaporate, till a film ap- 
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pear at the top, and then let it stand to shoot; - anA 
this'it docs.by that attractive force wlrich is in all 
bodies, and particularly, in salt by .reason of ils 
solidity* whereby, wfipn the menstruum or fluid, in 
which such particles How, is snlJd enough cp- 
evaporated, so that 'the snline particles are within 
each others, attractive powers, they draw oile 
another more than they a^e drawiV j[»y the fluid, 
then will they run into crystals. And this is pe¬ 
culiar to those, that let them be ever so much di¬ 
vided and reduced in[o minute particles, yet when 
they are formed into crystals, they each of them 
reassume their proper shapes; so that one might as 
easily divest them of their saltness, as of their 
figure. 'This being an immutable and perpetual 
law, by knowing the figure of the crystals, we may 
understand wlmtt the texture of the particles ought 
' to be*, which can form those crystals; and, on the 
other baud, by kftotftng the texturo/bf the particles, 
may be determined the, figure of the crystals. 

Quincy. 

2.. The mass formed by congelation or concretion. 

All imturul itfetallick and mineral crystallizations were ef¬ 
fected by the water, which first brought the particles, whereof 
each consists, out from amongst the matter of the strata. 

Wood tea/.l, Xal. Tie,/. 
To Cby'stat.i.jze. r. < 7 . [from crystal.] To cause to 
congeal or concrete in crystals. 

If,vou dissolve copper in aqua fort is,'or spirit of nitre, 3011 
may, b_v erys/al/r.ina the solution, obtain u goodly blue. Biptfr. 

To Cuy'stai.i.ize. v.n. To coagulate; congeal; con¬ 
crete; or shoot into crystals. 

'' Kcrcnl urine will crystallize In in -,pi .satinn, -mil ufii.nl a ..alt 
neither acid nor alkaline. A, bat hunt on AHntenU. 

Cl’ll. n.s. [of uncertain etymology. - ] 

1. ,The young of a beast; generally of a bear or fox. 

1 would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 

Pluck the toting sucking cubs from the slie-bear. Shaks/nan. 

TWs night, wherein the ruA-dratvn hear would couch. 

The lion, and the belly pinched wolf. 

Keep, their fur dry. " Shaksprarc, KpT.rar. 

In the eagle’s destroying one lbx’s cubs, there’s power exe¬ 
cuted with oppression. /,’ I'.strminc. 

2. The young of a whale, perhaps of auv viviparous 
fish. 

Two mighty whales, which swelling seas hud tost. 

One as a mountain vast, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his’dame. Wallet. 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou dissembling rub/ tvhat wilt thou he, 

, Whep time hatli sow’d a grizzle on thy ease I 
Or will not else'ihy craft so quickly grow, 

That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow ? Shaksprarc. 

O most comical sight! a country squire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Siiipwel’s shop lust 
night; but, such two wilicked cubs ! Congreve. 

Con.# n. s. [perhaps from the Lat. cubo, to lie 
• down ; or a corruption of coop.] A stall lor cattle; 
it is still so used in Gloucestershire. 

The anchors also, and charter-monks, vowed they not to 
die in theyr houses? And why are they not turned out of 
theyr rubber, if vowes limy not bd broken ? 

Confutation of X. Shaxton, (1546,) If. vi. h. 

To Cub. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth : 
used of beasts, or of a woman hi contempt. 

Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattress laid, 

On a brown George with lousy swabbers fed; 

, Dead wine, that stinks Of the bornchio, sup 
, l rom a foul jack, or greasy maple cup. Dryden,JPer$\ 
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To Cub.# r. a. [perhaps from coop.'] To shut up; 
to confine as in a cub. • 

To be aiblted up on n sudden, bow skull lie lie perplexed 
wlun sfaall Wcumc of IliSu. .Burton, Ann!, of* 1 hi. p. r c ;. 
CinjATtoN. v*.s. [cubalio, Lat.] The act of lying 


town. 
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Diet. 

Ou'batowy. adj. [from cubo, Lat.] llccwnbcnt. Diet. 
Cu'hatuiu:. s. ffrotja cube.] Tlic finding exactly 
the solid content of any proposed body. Harris. 
CUBE. it. s. [from xvSog, a <Jie.] 

1. T In geometry.J A regular solid body, consisting 
of six square and ^qua\ laces or sides, and the 
angles all right, raid therefore equal. Chambers. 

2 . [In arithinotick.] See Cubick Number. 

All the muster planets move about the sun at several ilb- 
tanees, as their eoimnon centre, and with different velocities. 
This common law being observed in all of them, that the 
squares of the times of the revolutions arefiroportiomil to the 
etihrs of their distances. Gnu* Ojsmut. 

Cube llo/f. a. s. The origiiT of a cubick number; 
Ci 'tm-R Moot.) or a number, by whose ^nultiplica- 
tion into itself, and again into the product, any 
givtin number is formed; thus Ivflo is the cube-root, 
of eight. *, Chambers. 

Cu'urii. u. s. A tjtnall dried fruit rcsepibling pepper, 
but somewhat longer, of a grevisli-brown colour oil 
’flip Miiiaee. It has an aromatiek smell, and is acrid 
to the taste, ('ubebs are brought from‘Java. 1 hit. 

Arouielhiis, us nd^bs, eimianion, and nutmegs, are usually 
put i ut * * crude poor wines, to give them more oily spirits. 

* E/iu/er un the Jlhitiouis. 

Ct 'im.vt.. 7 *■ re 7 , 

,. • \ (u:;. from cube, i 

t l till k. y - ■ J 

1. Having the form or properties of a cube. 

A c In-L us .el. i ontaining tea n htcal feet of air, will not 
•idler a w.ix-i.viJle of an mime to burn in it above an hour 
bi foie it l*i suilbcati d. O’it tins. Multi. Afui’. 

ti ■■ .iliovc a hundred to one, against .up particular throw* 
that v.,ui do not ca-l mu given « t of fares with four aibu cl 
dice ; I.eeaii'C dirts' are *-o main nveral eomhinations oi> the 
*-1\ laces of iour dice. litut/a/s Hum. 

2. Il h*applied to numbers. • 

The number of four, multiplied into itself, produmti the 
si|uare mti'ilier of sixteen: and that again multiplied by four, 
produceth :!*<.• att.uk number of sixty-four. If we should sup. 
pose«i inn'tiiuile actually infinite, there must lie infinite roots, 
.mil square and intuit: ruimbirs; yet, of .necessity, the root is 
hut the fourth part of the square, and the sixteenth part of the 
i shirt, number. » Hate, Grig. oj A funi,out. 

The number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as contain¬ 
ing evt ii, odd, long ami plain, quadrate and aibicat numbers. 

* Brown. I'lJq. Err. 

Uu'mi au.y.# ai/r. [from cubical.] In a cubical 
method. * 

Such is sixty-four, either made by multiplying eight into 
< ight, and .■*» it is a square; or else by multiplying lour euht- 
ratty. Afore, (’inject. Citbo. p. 217. 

Cu'iiu’Ai.NEss. n. s. [from cubical.] The stati^ or 
quality of being cubical. 

CuBi'cULAit.# adj. [old Fr. cubiculaire, “ belong¬ 
ing to the bedchamber,” Cotgrave; “ cubiculaire , 
valet dc chambrc,” Laeombe.J Belonging to the 
chamber. • 

Being the inseparable euLiculnr companion the him, took 
ei infort in, in the height of his troubles, flowed, Lett. iv. 16. 
CuBi'tUi.Attv.'f' adj. [Lat. cubicularis, Fr. cubiculaire 
from ci^icidum.] Fitted tor the posture* of lying 
down. 

Custom, by degrees, changed their culriculaiy beds into dis- 
cubitory, and introduced a fashion to go from the baths unto 


these. 
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Cu'nirouM. adj. [from cube arntyurm. J Ol‘tlioijjjapc 
ol a cube. • 

CEBIT. 11. s. ,[from cubitus, La?!] ^ measure in 
me among the ancients; which aviis originally (he 
distance*fidt’.i "the elbow, binding inwards to the 
extremity of lift; middle linger.' • This moasatre is 
the fourth part of if uefl proportioned man’s 
stature. Some fix the Hebrew cubit at twenty 
inches and a halt, Paris measure; and others at 
eighteen. (’aim?/. 

Itoih the tip of the elbow to the cmi»I of tin* Toiler linger, is 
half a v.iril auj a (jtuwer of the :.t.itur«*> :u\ 1 uukx*> a rnht>; 
the first measure wi* read oi, tin.* ink ot Noah hein:; fitintoJ 
mid measured l»v rnhiu. 11r on 7W*. 

Measur’d by mbit, Jrnsfli, and breadth, and height. Muf 

Hie Jewsusetl two sorts othe sacred, and the pro¬ 
fane or common one. Aiht'.knot on Afantirt 1 *. 

n hen on the goddess first J cast my sijrht, 

Scarce seam'd her stature of a cnbtl hcielu. • Vu*u\ 

C<EjJiTAi,.'t' adj. [ndiittd, ohl l'V» addttdis, Latin.) 
(Containing only the length of a cubit. 

i he watchmen of T\jv mi-Jit well Ix-i.dl 'd pvoiiies, the 

towers of that cir\ so hroll, th it, unto men below, they 
• Speared in n ct-lulnf stature. ^ />V*»//»//, /Wi*. ICir. 

Cu'iiitkd.# adj. [ from cubit.] Having the* measure 
of a cubit. 

ihetwelvi i iihun^num, a, ,1 icoTm* a Vnraeine lm.isiuvtb 
his length; or the Wvclv’c.footc I man, as In is measured by 
l’l-li 111 ilc Nalalibus I Shell*m, Mmutis of Auia.hri;.t, p. ,o,t. 

Cu'c'KtNr.s , rooT..-y u. s. [derived by 1 la kes from 
cix/urna, anciently aicl.inpiui, signifying tin idle jade, 
a base woman. But it seems nearly allied to the 
'Pent, /ante, a sort of pillory. It is sometime-; 
called a duc/iino-siuul ,* Iweai/se the '■cold, after hav¬ 
ing been placed in the chair or .stool lixeit at the* 
end of a long pole. w.«-, t immergi;d in souk? mudtly 
or stinking [tool. « 'Ida; Saxon-, flor it is of great 
anii(|iiity.) called it |eeal) my,- |Tole. Brewers and 
bakers, transgressing agaitt-l the laws, were,also 
liutnerly thus [mnisheil. Our 1 hmiifies notice the 
punishment as inlliclcd on the unquiet.] An Pn- 

• gine invented for the punMmienl of scolds and 

unquiet women, which, in ancient time.-, was called 
tumbrel. Coxal. 

In all wrll-onlenal cities, common brawlers .mil scolders he 
punished with a notable kind of p.uu; as to he set on the 
luijtiiip-ilini/, pillory, or such like. * 

• Homilies, H. i. A o.i.u.1 (Xnitcn'iun. 

We'll ship them out in auk-stouts, there thev’ll -nil 
As inare (ndumhus did. Br/umi. nuj I V. Earner Tinned. 

The-e mounted on a chuir-eurule, 

Which moderns call t fi.ehihii-sloo/, 

At,ireli proudly to the river’s side." Ifm'iOi j. 

CU CKOLD.'f' a. s. [Dr. .h.lm-ou derives tlii.v * 
word from the IT. coca, which lias been ;■ i to 

the cud,old in allusion lo the curlno b : i. The 

old French is rou.r, “ mari dont la'l’cnnii • «>st in— 

• tidelie.'’ L*ieoml»e. Pun :.s Howell, iy his Letters, 
nearly two centuries sinj'o obse^vi-ik ‘ lit French, 
(uni is taken for orte whose wife i- light, and hath 
lqaile him a passive cuckold; whereas clean con¬ 
trary, men, wJtieh is the fuclinj, doth use to lay her 
eggs in another bird’s nesl^’ Lett. iv. ty. Sero- 
nins refers our word to a northern origin; the 
Icelatulick /jwmkall, signifying tltc Btuuc; and which 
he derives from (puma, a woman, and hula, to 
blemish. Chaucer has given a bantering etymology 
of the word, which there is no occasion to cite. 



cue, 

iyfr. Horne Tootfe considers it formed from the 
Italian cuculo, the cuckoo; which is from the Lat. 
rue ulus. 'llial'flie husbands of fjjlsc women invar 
hums , is an old saying, and conunon in other 
countries. And Dr. Burn, in hirf History of West¬ 
moreland, would trace this, crest of cuckold on), to 
horns worn as crests by* those who went to the 
crusades, as their armorial distinctions;*to the in¬ 
fidelity of consorts during their absence; and to 
the finger of scorn pointing at them, on their re¬ 
turn, crested indeed, hut abused.} One that is 
married to an sidullre-s; one whose'wife is false to 
Ins bed. 

' But for .ill tin- wind. 1 u<;rkl; why, who would not make 
her hits!,and ,i, mldd, to make him a unman h ? I should 
venture piiig.itinn fbr't. 1 Shalsptarc, Othello, 

There have been, 

Or J *m miu li deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this present, 

Now while I spciih'this,holds his wife by th’ arm, > 

That little thinks she has hocn sluie’d in’s absence. Shakspcare. 

For though the law make., null th* adulterer]* deed 
Of lands, to her the cuckold mux succeed. Dry,leu, Jur. 

Ever since the reign of bine (diaries II. the aidenmtii is 
made a ■■■uclold, the lii-hulccf virijin is dchauched, and adultery 
snd fornication are curmiiitti d behind the scene.. »SV; 7 /. 

To Cu'cRocn.-j* t v . is. [from the Ilal. cnculo , tlie 
cuckoo; as Mr. 1 J. Tooke thinks, that is, to servo 
as the cuckoo serves other birds. Our verb has 
been sometimes written without the d, and is some¬ 
times pronounced without it. But Beaumont and 
Fletcher are those only whom l have found to sup¬ 
port it.J 

1. Tocorrupt a man's wifp; to bring upon a man the 
reproach of having an adulterous wife; to rob a 
-man of liis wile’s fidelity* 

If thou cansl cud old him, thou jlo'st thyself a pleasure, ;:..d 
iTic a sport. Sh<tks>prnrc 7 OtJifHn . 

2. To wrong a husband by unchastity. 

But sutler not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor strut in streets with uma/otiian pare; 

for that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. Dryilen, dev. 

CVck.oi.di,y. udj. [from cuckold.] Having the quali¬ 
ties of a cuckold; poor; mean; cowardly; sneak¬ 
ing. 

Poor curlo/d/ii knave, I know him not : yet I wrong him to 
call him poor; they sav the jealous knave hath niasu s of 
money,, Shakspcare, Af. IF mm of ll'irdsor. 

Ct 'cKObDMAKint. n. s. [cuckold and make.'] One that 
makes a practice of corrupting wives. , 

If I spared any that had a head to hit, cither young or old, 
he or she, cuckold or cuchotdmakcr, let me never hope to sen. 
a chine again. * Shukspcarc, lUn. t ill. 

One Hernando, cuckoldmakcr of this city, contrived to steal 
her away. Jln/dcu, Spun. Frur. 

CuVkoldom. h. s. [from cuckold.] 

V. The act of adultery. 

She is thinking on nothing hut her colonel, and conspiring 
cuckvldom against me. Dry den, Span. Fiitir. 

2 . The state of a Cuckold. 

It is a true saying, that the lust man of the parish that knows 
of his cuckoldom , is himself. Arbuthuot, John Dull. 

CU'CKOO.'f'' 7 i. s. [Welsh, accrc, gtcrctvj Fr. 
couevu , cocu ; German, guguckj Dan. backtick 
Ital. cuado : Lat. cuculus ; Gr. xoxxuf.] 

I. A bird which appears in the Spring; and is said 
to suck the eggs of other birds, and lay her pwn 
to be hatched in their pluce; from which practice, 
it was usual to alarm a husband at the approach of 
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an adulterer by calling cuckoo, which, by mistake, 
was in tinre applied to the husband*, This bird 
is remarkable .for the uniformity of his note, from 
, which his name in most tongues seejnsto have boon 
formed. , , • * , 

Finding Mopsa, liktf'a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Pamela, I came in. ^ SUhnn. 

The merry ruekool 'messenger of Spring. • ■ 

Iliv trumpet shrill hath thrice already souiufrd. Spenser, 
The plain-long cuckon gray, 

Whose note full many a man doth mark, « 

And dares not answer, nay. Shakspemc. 

Take heed, have open c\ e; for thieves do foot by night; 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or r ruckoo birds affright. 

' Shakspcare. 

I deduce, 

From the first note the hollow i aekao sings. 

The symphony of Spring; and touch a theme 

Unknown to fame, the passion of the grove. Thomson 

l. It it a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rar.rak art thou then, to praise him so for 
running?- 

—A ho scback, ye cuckoo; -but a-foot, he will not budge. 

a foot. Shakspcare, lien. II’. 

The 


'Cu'cKoo-iiun. " 
Cu'ckoo-flovvTii. 


n. s. [curduminus, Lat.J, 
name of a flower. 

When dairies pied, and violets blue. 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, ' 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. > Shalt spence. 

. JJJettles, cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds. ‘ Shakspcme, A". Lear. 

Cu'cKOo-sriTTt.K. ii. s. [cuckoo mid spittle .] 

Ciirkoo-sjiill/c , or woodseare, is that .spupiou- 
dew or exudation, or both, found upon plant', 
especially about the joints of lavender and lO'C- 
mary; observable with us about the latter end of 
May. Jlroien, I ulp. L'.i r. 

CVcquean.# ii. s. [I 'r. coqnine.'] A vile woman ; a 

• prostitute# - 

Now file] her, hourly, her own cucqucan makes, li. do,no.. 

LlVuixated.^ a,lj ~ 'i nwil,l « hls i hooded, .Lat.] 

1. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or cowl. 

2. I laving the resemblance or shape of a hood. 

They arc difli-rently cm dialed, and caput-bed upon the head 

and hack. lirown. I ni',, liir. 

Ci/cti.Minin.')' ii. s. [cucummcr, German; coucombre, 
old Fr. aicuntis , Lat.] The name of a plant, and 
also of the fruit of I hat'.plant. 

It hath a flower consisting of one single leal, 
hell-shaped, and expanded toward the top, and cut 
into many segments; of which some are male, or 
barren, having no embryo, but only a large style 
in the middle, charged with the farina : others arc 
female, or fruitful, being liistened to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a fleshy fruit, for 
the most part oblong and turbinated, which is 
divided into three or lour cells, inclosing many 
oblong seeds. The species are, l. The common 
cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 3. The long 
Turky cucumber. , Miller. 

llow 1 ucumbers along the surface creep. 

With crocked bodies and with bellies deep, Dryden, Virg. 

.CUCURBITA'CF.OILS. adj. [from cumrbita, Lat. 
a gourd.}, 

Cucurbiiaceaus plants are those which resemble 
a gourd; such as the pumpion and melon. 

Chambers. 
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Cu'ctmBiTE. n. s. [cucurlita, Ikatin.] A cbymical 
vessel, uommonly called a body, made of earth or 
glass, in thfe shape of n«gourd, and therefore called 
cuatrbile. * t . * Quincy, 

i I'liave, for furiosity's sake, dis^illcd f quicksilver in a cucur- 
hilc, fitted with a capacious <'lass-Jienfl, , Boyle on Colours. 

• Let common yellow sulphur be pul into a cucurhile glass, 
upon which pew the strongest aqua fiitis, Mortimer. 

Cuci/kmitive.# ad/, [from citati bile.'] • Applied lo 
•small flat worms of the sliapp of the seed of a gourd. 
Hist. R. S. iv. 138. 

CUD.'f- u. x. [cub, Suwon. • That which is r/trtov/.] 
That food which*is reposited in the first stomuch 
in order to rumination, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, when my master’s cattle came hither to cliesv 
their nut in this fresh place, I might see the young hull testily 
his love. , * Sidney. 

V011 range the pathless wood, , , 

While on a flow’ry bank he chews t^ie gin/. Dry den. 

Ct/onKN.'f" 1 it. [without etymology, l)r. Johnson 
Ci’Tjdy. 3 says. Serenins refers it to the led. 
kuflc, a dwarf. Rut I conceive y. may more easily 
be derived from the Tout, hiuhle, a .herd ol cattle,‘ 
and also a pig -1 A clown; a stupid Yuslick; a low 
dolt: a low bad’word. * 

, The slavering end den, propp’d upon his stall’, 

Steod ready gaping with a grinning laugh. % Dijjden. 

To Clu'i)DLE.*|' t>. 7t. [a low weird, 1 believe, without 
e tymology, Dr. Johnson says. Rut it may be from 
thV' Welsh auhlio, lo hide, to get out ol sight, lo 
cwUlc, in the: north of England, is to huddle.] 


t. To lie* close; to squat. * 

Have you mark’d a partridge quake, 

Viewing the tow’ring falcon nigh? 

She euddh s low behind the brake; 

Nor would she stay, nor dares she lly. , / iiw,. 

■j, [from the Tent, kitthlnt perhaps, to meet, to come 
together.] To join in an embrace*. . 

Cu'ddy.* n.}. A fish which fmjucnts the coasts of 

Scotland: the cole-fish. * * 

The ciutd.i is a fish, of which 1 kuow not the philosophical 
name. It is not much bigger than a gudgeon, but it is of great 
use in these islands, as it affords the lower people both loud 
and oil for their lamps. Johnson, Jour my to the II r stern hi, s. 

CIT'DGEL.-J- n.s. [fc/ulse, Dutch,*Dr. Johnson wivs. 
The* Scotch use the weyd nut for a strong stall; 
which Dr. Jamieson refers to the same original, 
f WgrAfita/, as it is an imitation of the sword- 
cxercise*, leads one to suppose an affinity between 
our cudgel and the Spanish cuchillo; ‘‘•a ciichilUdas, 
by cuts, by slashes.” Minshcu, Span. Diet. 1 he 
•mard of the Spanish sword resembles ipso, in 
some degree, the basket-hilt of our rustick cud- 

i. *A stick to strike with, lighter than a club, shorter 


than a pole. . 

Vine twigs, while they arc green, are brittle; yet the wood 
dried, is extreme tough; and was used by the captains ot 
armies, amwgst the Romans, for their cudgels. Huron. 

All wc have seen compar’d to his experience 

Has been but cudgel-play or cock-fighting. . , 

Jicaum. and Ft, T/u C attain. 

Do not provoke the rage of stones • • 

And cudgels tu thy hide and bones. . ^ 

Tremble and vanish. . ... „ nn .i 

The ass was quickly given to understand w,* a good 
cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellow jnd^c 
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11*5 surly officer ne’er fail’d to cruel) 
llis knotty end gel on his tougher hack. J)ryden,put>. 

This, if well reflected on, would inakjjicople more wary in 
the use of tile rod find the cudgel. * Locke. 

The wise Cornelius was convinced, tfcit these, being pole¬ 
mical arts, could run more lie learned alone than fencing or 
cndgcl-phtyi.>g. f * _ Arhnthnot and j'ope. 

l. To cross lltc Cluigi:i„s* is to forbear the contest, 
from the practice of cudgel-players to lay one over 
the other. • * • 

It is much better to give way than it would he to contend 
at first, and then cither to om< the cudgels, or tj bejiatfled in 
the conclusion. Estrange. 

To Ci/dgke. V. ct. [from the noun.] , 

1 . To beat with a stick. 

My lord, he speaks most vilcjv of you, like a fuul-inoutfl’d 
man, a- he is.; and said he wupld cudgel you. 

I * Shus syen re, lien. II'. 

The ass courting his master, just as 1 he-paniel had done, 

• instead of being stroked and made much o:, 1- only ruled otl 

and rmlgr/led for all his courtship. * South. 

• Three duels he fought, thrice venlur’J his 1 ■:< ; 

Went home, and was rudgc/l’d again |<y In- wile, Swift. 

2. To beat hi general* - 

• Cudgel tin brains no more about it: for your dull ass will 

• not mend bis pace with bentinJk Sha/.s/icun, Hamlet. 

A good woman happened to pa.s by as a company of young 
fellow • acre cudgelling a walnut-tree, and asked them what 
they did licit for. • * * ll list range. 

(T oin.L-i’i.AV.-^ .*See Cuik;el. 

Ct.'iiGEi.-PKoor. orlj. Able to resist a stick. 

His doublet was of sturdy Imff 

And though not sword, y et eudgi l-gconj. Hudibrat. 

Ci/iiGM.LEH.# n.s. [from 1 w/ge/.j One who cudgels 
another. 

Thev were often liable to a night-walking < udi rller, or the 
1 nipt ting of an urinal. • Aldton, Ijiol.J rfimeftym. ^ 

(Vni.n. ti. s. A small sea-fish. 

Of round fish there are liPt, sprat, ri.dtes, eels. CaA-w. 

Ctt'nwLEU.'f* it .«. [frftm out and tern/.] A plant. 

1 Miller. 


There is a plant, which our herbalists call “ licrbem iin- 
piam,” or wicked cudweed, wbiu- younger branches d.ll yielil 
flowers to overtop the eUl< r. ,, *. 

Up. Hull, Hem. of 1 ‘riytm lies', u. 9 9. 

*(( n.s. [old IT. (We, a tail; “ cu k<. cone, pour 
<j>t, ue, eauda, 960.” I.aeornbe.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing; as, the long curl ol 

aver who 
nation to 

begin. Sec Au.oyUY. 

Pyrames, you begin; when you hate spoken your spin. Ii, 

- enter into that brake; .and so every one according to hi-, , we. 

* HhafisjH’Hi t •Mid't. N, l)i ( 'iti>. 

■s A hint; an intimation; a short direction. • 

‘ What's Hecuba to him, or he to iIcenha, 

Thai he should weep for her ? What would he do, 

Had lu*the motive and the cm for passion # 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears. 

# Shnktpeare. 

* Let him know how mans servants there arfrvd both sexes, 
wlm expect vaib; and gis r e.them tliflr e/te to attend in two 
|ine=, as lie leases tliellousc. Swift. 

... y\y part which any man is to play in bis turn. 

. Hold joorfcands, 

Doth you of my inclining, aad the rest: 

Were it my cue to*fight, I should %ave known it 

Without a prompter. Shahpeare, Othello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentlemen: 
nothing appears in his cue to move pity, or any way make the 

• Audience of his party. Jiymer, Tragedies of lhc lust Age. 

• 5. Humour; temper of mind; low word. 
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6 . A farthing, or gi farthing’s worth, [merely the 
sound of (j, ni: nil abbreviation of the I.at. quadrahs, 
a farthing.! t fb-olcte. 

* • 1 ... . . r 

i on arc bin 

Tn «i/e your belly "'ll! wall biid.icr fee^i, • 

Willi rumps, :m.l kidm, .mil cm t of single Iyer. 

* '■ tt.nu " . end Ft. f.’it tit sccml U'rapons. 

And trust me, T it cur ,o soon 

To in .m ape, a iiuiiihi ,, or baboon, * 

Way lbs toe M r. i, ks; a- i would give a tester, 

, 'To conn- amt \"c.i d.un and their apish gesture. 

f Withers Satires, I St 1. 

CUE'hVCh'x- n. s. [Spanish. Our expression is 
<jltcu corruptly writ'en quopo, which set 1 .] To 
be in re, ;ye., is to be v, ithout the upper coat or 
* cloke, so a- tn discover the true shape of the atrrpo 
or body. , _ 

Jlvp.-s’d n. !if .//in in their rage, 

Y/ithont my anus nail equipage. Jlndihrat. 

Cl ’FF.~j~ ,i. >.« f;i tfpt, a battle; zttffhrc, to fight, 
Italian. This’-'i*. I)f. Jolihson’s etymology. Skiit- 

nt-r derives the word from the Gr. xoflx, and 
Jnniua from Hut Lye notiefs the Danish 

hup. a club, which, vyidi our word, lie refer.to 
the Goth, towpnil'irtti, to strike with the hands. 
ISercuius makes the same reference.] 

1. A blow with thc'fiitt; a box ; ft stroke. 

Tlif priest let full the boot;- 
An -1 le he stoop’d again to take it up, 

The mad-liruiii’d bridegroom took him such a cuff. 

That down fill prowl and hook, and hook and priest. 

S/ird. spectre. 

There was no money hid lor argument, unless the poet and 
the player went to cuffl n the ipwition. Shut,spent e, 

lie gave her a cuff’on the ear, and she would priik him with 
her knitting-needle- ' Arhuthnot. Joint Jlii/t. 

Their own sects, which now lie dormant, would he soon at 
Puffnyi tin with each other ahoir. power and preferment. Swift. 

2 . Any stroke or blow. , 

The billow, rude, rouz’d into hills of water, 
after <«//', the ninth's groin hanks did hatter. 

"« ‘ Mir. for Mag. p. 619. 

(treat Sevan r and stout Winter did so gall 
¥1 ith woundin': c«//'ol cannon’s fiorio hall, 

'1 hat on the Dclgi.111 coast, hy friends forsaken. 

They, with their 1 iiptains, by tlieir foes were taken. 

Mir.fir Map. p. 814. 

2 - It is used of birds that light with their talons. 

(.Vs r.'J“ n.s. f ntcjfr, FivlcIi.] 1 ’art of the sleeve. 

Bui iiere it.v no clothes; 

Ves, lif re’s a cuff. lieaum. ami Ft.'JAt tie Fhirf. 

To Cost. r. it. Ilium thetiouu.J To fight; to seuflle. 
(Hupping farces aited by the court, • 

IV hilo li .e pi 1 rs cuff to make the rabble sport. Dryden, Juv. 

To Cl i f. v. tv. • ’ 

J. To sftike with the fist. 

IT uflir him again, and heat hint.’ .— 

-I)i , cufftiua loundly, hut never draw thy sword. 

Shakspcarc. 

' Wire not yo’.t, my irii nd, abused, and cuffed, and kicked ■ 

Congtr/y, Old Bachelor , 

2. To strik-Cwith talons. 

Tho»c lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top. 

Sit oni;, watc hful with tlieir heavy wings 

To c.ijjfilnwn new-fiedg’d virtues, that would rise 

To nobler height?, and makesthe grove harmonious. ' Otway. 

The d-j'Oard crow that to the wood made wing, 

W ail her loud haws her israven kind doer bring, 

Who, safe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dry dot. 

They with their quills did all this hurt they cou’il. 

And cuff’d the tender chickens from their food. Dryden. 

3. To strike with the wings. This seems improper. 

Uov’rin j about the coast, they make their uiojtn, 

And cuff the dills with pinions not tjieir own. Dryden, Bin. 

. ' 14 
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He railod at fops; And, instead of the common fashion, lie 
would visit Ij^s mistress in a morning-gown, band, sliott cuff. i. 
•mil a peaked heard. " * Arhidhutd. ' 

('VI /ffl.VD.* - [ tv Latin"expression often used in 
* modern times, fuid,’ ’as it appears, adopt I'd, more 
than two centime# tince.] For what purpose ; 'to 
wlmtend. t " , 

Tor, v hat of all this ? what good? nti tu,n'>'! > ’ 

Up. .tilth cu's. Serin, tc'icn Ucuji of Wat in’. 1604, sign. E. i.b. 
Ct i'xaoe. '1. s. 'I lie making up of'twine into such 
Jornis, as it is cotmmmly framed into, for carriage 
to oilier places. . Ctr.t'cL 

(TIT ASS. + n.s. [/-k/jwsiV Fr. froju cuir, leather: 
to, vc' in, Ital.'J A breast plate.. 

Ten year, ol hiitcr nights and heavy maj-ches, 

Vt lien many a liv/vn stmm sung throu-ih lnv ntiratt. 

And made it douhtiid whether that or I 
Wen t lie t'ove stubborn metal. Jlcanw. mitt hi'. Bond urn 
The lance pufsii’d tl.e voice without delay, 

’ Am! pierc'd hi- cutran, with such fmv sent, 

And sign’d his hi'Mifn ifitli a purple dint. Drydt v 

Ci’ntA'ssihis. n.s. [Irom'rw/twy.] A num at arms. 
a soldier in armour. 

The field all irnq cast a gleaming brown, 

' N’or wantei! chutils o.’fooi, nor on eaih liorn ' 

Cultrcu.ic)s, all 111 steel, for standing fight, Mdtun 

The picture pf St. George, w herein ( !in i. described like a 
ritirtintier, or horseman lunipleUly anmal, is rather a symbo¬ 
lical image than any proper figure. Biluni, Vutg. Her. 

Cri«ii.'f v m a. [(•«/»•(’, French, tltg thigh. Petliajis 
our word should be written cuiss. Steevens 1 ms 
adopted cn/sscs, in his edition oY Shaksjieare. From 
atisse the word litis, in old authors, been convtrted 
also into cuss and cwavA.'.] The armour that cover. 

, tlie thighs, 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

Ilis citithcs oil his thigh,, gallantly .inn’d, 

Hisc from the ground like feather'd Mercury. 

Shtdcspraic, Ucn.lY. 

‘ The crosslet some, and some the citiJirs mould, 
tVitli silver plated, and with ductile gold. Dryden, Bin. 

iSut what hail our author to wound VEneas with at so cri¬ 
tical a time ? And how eiuno the addict to he worse tempered 
than the rest of hi;i armour? 1 .Drydt,1. 

Cu'ftDKiis.'}- m. s. [colit/d, Lat. 'Iliey had the imme, 
which we give them, in old French. “ Cultltn, 
moins, coux qui sont c in Isaacs au eulte tic Dint.” 
Lacombe. Dr. Jamieson, who has written a very 
learned and cni ious treatise on these persons, offers 
several other etymologies of the word.] Monks in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

CuTekaue. n. s. The same plant with Ailsmajit. 

Ainsxtort/r. 

Cu'uNAttY. \itlj. [ culina , Latin.] Relating to the 
kitchen ; relating to the art of cookery. 

Crypt weight may condense those vapours and exhalations, 
as boon ns they shall at any time begin to ascend from the sun, 
anil make them presently f%U back again into him, and by that 
action increase his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increases the heat of a culinary fire. A cwlur. 

To those, who, by reason of their northern exposition, will 
be still forced to be at the expcuce of culinary fires, it will 
reduce the price of their manufacture. Arhuthiwt. 

To CULL. r>. a. [ cueillir , French.] To select from 
others; to pick out of many. 

The beat of every thing they had, licing a died out for them- 
,, selves, if there were in their flocks any poor diseased thing 
' not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for the 
altar of God. Hooker. 

Our engines shall be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town: 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline, L \ 

1 To cull the plots of best advantage. Shaktjicarcj K. John. 
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1 • Like tlie bee, railing from evfry flower,* 

Our thii^h- life packt with wav, our mouths withlionov. 

' < • Shalupcare. 

I do Vemomber an apothecary , 

In tatte/’d vvteds, with ftvcnvhehttjns brows, « 

of Minfjft. SbUtprarr, Rom. find .ntl. 

Then in a n«oment fortune shallerwjf Awth, . 

put of one-iJo, her happy minion. * Sl//>!..,pc'tre, K..loli». 

Tim choicest of tlm British, the- Roman,•Saxon, ami Nor¬ 
man laws, bed* culled, as it were, this giaml charter was cx- 
• muted. . * ««■««// 1U 

, When false flowers of liietorick thou would st eif/r, ^ 

Trust nature, do not labour to beV.ulb Dri/fUn 

From hi, lierd he* «(/.;, 

For slaughter, four the f.ip-ea oj hi, bulb. I)ii,il.n, irp. 

When the eiirrent uieci.s of the same >h luiuuiuition are o 
dilfereut weights, then the traders in money udl out the 
heavier, and melt them down with profit. l,<;hc. 

With lnnnhle duly and ofTieious fiiisle. 

I’ll cult the farthest mead for thy repast. % 1 > 

The v arious offerings of the world appcijj - : ■ 

From each she nicely rails with enriou-- toil, _ • • 

And deehs the gndde-s with the •flitleriuu spoil. I »/" ■ 

Ci/u- 1 '.fl.t L l'r. cufjlL’iti' (hie who picks or 
chooses. » • SheMonil. 

(’t: 1.1.1011 .ity.* )i■ s. [from J o oi!’y.-\ Cmuuitt , 

cashless of belief. s 

Vrovidenrr never designed Cay to heaboV two and twenty, 
l, v his tliou ;ht!essni;ss and nillibihly. , ‘‘ rlL 

Cd'LUOV. V "'*• f rej/ione, a fool, I till, or perhaps 
'from sci’Uiwi. U scents to import meanness ratlu r 
lh:Pn folic. So far Dr. .Johnson. (o»ho/w f nit 
Italian oxprossuAt, denoting the highest piTsonnl 
ivmlein;:!. No the ol<l hr* rtmtlh', “ a luDl’Ct 1 V 
cowatt!.”] A seottutlrel, a mean wretch. 

Sueh a one a, leaves a gentleman. 

And makes., god of such a ^ ^ ^ 

Up to the .ireaeh, von <h-gs; avauut. you 

Their wives and loveliest daughters constuprated b, evc.y 

I,,,,. Jfiolmi, /hint. "j Jhl- p- <<•,■ 

t't t i.ioni.y. iv’j. [from cull ion .1 Having the, tjua- 
litics ol ;i cu'lion; mean: hast*. 

I’li nake -.1 ,op o’ th’ moonshine “J V”! : 
cM„ liarher-ntoiiger, draw. Sin,Lynne, A. '" « ■ 

Ci.'i Its.* ft- «■ [Vr. I'onhs.'} Broth ot both d mint 
i ('<>/"rare. 

Mraineu. 

’ Win li I am excellent at rawiHc«, 

Ami ruffUct, and have enough spare gold 

r» W V ** . frxxzu n i v c v»- 

Then by my ravfdle and myrujtis, I set 
My daughter on her feet about die home here. ^ ^ ^ 

Cu'utiMHiNt:. ».s. [more prop.‘fly-pelt Colum¬ 
bine.] The flowers of this plant are beaulilml} 
variegated with bine, purple, red, and white. Mil < ‘ • 

Her goodly bosom, like a strawberry bed; • 

Her neck, like to a bum h ot inl/ionb,^. V ' 

CU'I LY. [rozhone, Ital. a look J A m.tu 

ccived or imposed upon; as by sharpers or a 
strumpet. 

Why should vou, whose ntothtr wits 
Are furnish’d with all [rerqui-its, 

B’ allowkfto put all tricks upon JUdibrat. 

.. ° YettSteX may^pr bo^in ; spare : _ 

cheat; to trick; to deceive; to imp**- U P°"' „ 

Cu'ijCyism.# n. s. [from e«%*] 1 *j c bUte 

. Ob. I. 
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What is fliis but bling a ru/fy in tin’ grave ! Sure tbit, i* 
belag henpecked with n vengeance | lint without dwelling 
upon these Ir,s fre.|iienf insttmees of eminent eiilly'ifin , wjal i» 
there so common ns fo hear a fellow cnyjp his fate that he caii- 
uot gel rid of a |.avion to a jilt, and quote au kfdt-line out ot a 
tnisccllanv p(.em to prove Ids weakness i# natural ! 

* , * Spcelfitor, No. 48.!. 

C'rt.M.*. ii.*s. [Jt\Visit, rxlui.l A kind ol dttsj; coal 
found in pits with c*;ils, snd sometimes by ilsclt: 
mixed tip with clay in halls, it makes a strong lire, 
does not smoke, but emits a sulpIrtirtAis smell.* In 
litis form, Mr. Brigshaw says, it is much used •in 
some parts of M ales. '1 lie name is*aldl> known 
among mir*northtni miners, * 

CC /.zl/A'.V.s //. s. [Lat.] Summit. * 

At the lulmm or top was a chapel. • 

* Sii T. tlerl’iit, 'Jem', p. t:;. 

(Vi.Mi'j'Hiidi s. iii'ii. [cith/lits and l.atin.J 

* Cnlmifenm plants are such as have a smooth 

• jointed stalk, aiul usually hollow: and at each joint 

• the stalk is wrapped about w«tb single, narrow, 
Jong, sharp-pointed leans, and their .-reds ate 

contained in chuJr>i hush*.. (Itti" ./• 

m 'I here are also sew ml sort, of glffiv cv, both ol tin: Lypin. 

• ami iiihnijtrou\ kinds; vume«vitli broader, oilier-, with <'■■■■'- 

rower leaves. I r„„.l,n,r,l mi I'.yb 

The propery-t food of the vegetable kingdom r- takeirMrom 
the f.u inaeeoiis or.im-.ilv seed, »f •sutm . «/w»/< 0.10 p-'ml.; 
js, out-, I1.11 lev. wlijfct,riee, rye. ni.tue, panic, milk t. 

To CD LMINA l’lvt v. />._ [ mime,:, L.iUn.j To b- 
veilieal; to lie in the meridian. 

Far and wide bis eye roiinn.mil • ’ 

For sight no ob.-tacle found here, or '-hade, 

IJtif nil viin-sfiiiic*, as mIicii In** bcaini* dt 111,0,1 . t 

t from ill’ ((jiuior. * 

W lwn it stiir t ‘Hhurnh* % Hrsl in_ »mciii «» »>« * .Kva.tuw 
from the meridian is I If firsi step to bi» de. liiuua,* t 

Sn II. Sheri ,y f« l.d. U,:!'l'i .r v .lOW.^i-.M 
The regal alar, tin n < hit.imim;’, w.i> li . sum 

t JJn/iieii, I n. !■ ■;/ >"< !> <‘J ' 
Cci.vMN.v't'iox.'J* if- v. [ Irotu etii'iiiiiifth . j . _ 

The tt .1 ir-.it of a planet ihrottgh the meridian. 

2. Toil or crown. 

We upbraid the end with the beginning, the Kuvof wi.u 
the .prin". and womlir liovv that which m Us putun,: e.ri.v 
ua. a flower, should in it. growth and ee/wtr ,heroine ■) 
ilii-tic. $< n<>. ?., T* 4 * 9 ’ 

Ci’t.fAtii'uTV. it. s. [from ri/lj:a!h'.~] Blamablenc:---. 

CD'Id’A BDB. t/i!j. [riili u! llh, Latin.] 

j.,Criminal. * 

l’roe?ed no straitrr ’g.uii't our um-h: (do Mr, • 

Than from line ev idem e nl good esteem, 
lie be approv’d in practice mJpable. ShaUpenre, K, ». I l. 

2 (Juillv: will* <*/■ 

Tbes : being pe.^p* - W* «/ tllih 
their friends. 1 , 

•s Blnimtble: blameworthy. 

■ V The wisdom of Cod setteth before tl- m h. ripmrc tn many 
adiniwlile patterns of virtue, and no mm ot them, wii Inmt 
somewhat noted wherein thrv were < >’lpM<\ u the (.nil fclt.it 

him ;;io,v •« ^ 

/ " All such lgnoram e is vohinlary, iu»d therein' , u/pahlr ; lor 
a, mueix at. it *m ii*every man’s power to have [ncvcntcdjL. 

OjT*t’\m.KNKSK.'i~ u. s. Utomailptilili'.} Blame; guilt. 
Ail those wild have known me, cannot be ignorant ol my 

cv/iiablcneu in tjiosu pariieuh.rv ., nTlt 

' )|. .\fi,imlirpi, Dev. has. (164s,) p. T45- 

Cu'i.paki.y. atlv. [from culpable*]’ Blantably; cri- 

* "'I'r'we' perform this duty pitifully and culpably, it is not to 
U exported we should communicate hojily. I’!'- 1 n H wr - 

% . 5 z 
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Co , tPBiT.*f v n. s. [about this word there is great dis¬ 
pute. It is usedt by the judge at criminal'trials, 
who, when the prisoner declares himself not guilty, 
and puts .himself upon his trial, answers; Culprit, 
God semi thee a good deliverance. It is likely that 
it is a corruption of, Qu’ilparoit, maipit so appear, 
thl* wish of thc'j'udgc being that the prisorfer may be 
found innocent. So far ®Dr. Johnson. , What he 
has ascribed tj> the judge, however, belongs to the 
clerk of arraigns. Barrington also, in his Obser¬ 
vation qn the Statutes, thinks that the French 
qifil paroit, i. e. make it appear, r may be the 
oijgin of our word; the criminal having answered 
to the charge that he is not guilty, being required 
Co make his innocence'appear. Blackstone refers 
it to two abbreviations; viz. to nil lot* culpable, 
which the clerk declares the prisoner to be ; and to 
the 'Fr. pril, ready to prove hint so. Others to 
ad for culpable, and to tluxFr. prist, (from prewired, 
taken. Mr.Tyrwhitt considers it as a vulgar name 
for a prisoner, from the Fr, e.ul and prist mean¬ 
ing one seized by the skirts, caught by the ba#k. 
This countenances my remark on humbailiff', which 
see.] A man arraigned before his judge. 

The knight appear’J, qpd silence they proclaim : 

Then first tlu; culprit answer’ll to his nmiu; 

Arul, alter forms of law, wa, last rcquiril 

To name the thinu that woman most desir’d. Dryden. 

An author is in the condition of a culprit; the public k are 
his judges: by allowing too mueh, and condescending too far, 
he may injure his o \n came; and by pleading and asserting 
too boldly, he may displease the court. Prior, Prtf. to Solomon. 

Cu'l.TE//. s. fculcoji, Sax. colter, Latin.] The 
, iron o*‘the plov'perpendicular to the* share. It is 
commonly written could r. t 

Her fallo', lets 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fnntitorv. 

Doth root upon ; while that the i niter rusts, 

That should deracinate such savagery. Shnkspeart , Hen. V. 

Cu'ltivahi.k.* adj. [from cii//ivate.~] Capable of 
cultivation. This word has lately been adopted by 
our writers on agriculture. 

To CUT.TIVATE. t\ a. [ridliver, French.] 

1. To forward or improve the product of the earth, 
by manual industry. 

Those excellent seeds hliplanted in your birth, will, iUcul- 
, tivnted, ?»e most nourishing in production ; and, as'Ylie soil is 
good, arid no cost nor cure wanting to improve it, vve must 
entertain hopes of the richest harvest. Felton on the Ctaslicks. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

Were we but kiss indulgent to our faints. 

And patience had to rntiivdle our thoughts. 

Our muse would flourish. Walter. 

To make man mild mid sociable to man, 

To ritlliralr the wild licentious savage 
JVith wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts, 

Th' embellishments of life. , Addison, Cato. 

ClJJLTivA / Tiox.'f' n. s. [from cultivate .]] 
t. The art or practice of iihproving soils, and for¬ 
warding or meliorating vegetables. 

The state of cultivation among this mile people was so 
imperfect, that it was with difficulty they could aflord sub¬ 
sistence to their new guests* < Robertson. 

2 . Improvement in general; promotion; melioration. 
An innate light discovers the common notions of good and 
«vil, which, by ru/livation and improvement, may be advanced 
to higher and brighter discoveries. South. 

A foundation of good sense, and a cultivation of learning, 

12 < 
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arc required to give a jeasoning to retirement, and rfiake'yis 
tHstiy tnc blessing, _ . Dryden: 

Cu'i.tivator*. it. s. [from cultivate.'] OAe wlio im-* 
proves, promotes, or mtlior/itcs; or*endeavours to 
> fonvurii any vegetable product, or* any thing else 
capable of iiupnovcmcnt. 

It has been lutrfy complained of, bv some cultivator^ of 
riot cr-grass, fiiat from a great quantity of the teed not any 
grass sprints tip. ' r « Jtoyte. 

CU'LTUBE.'i' n.s. [culture, old Vr.-adtura, Latin!] 

1. The act of cultivation; the act of tilling the 
ground; tillage. 

Give us seed unto our licart, ayd culture to our understand¬ 
ing, that there may come ffuil <>t it. i lisd. viii. 6. 

These three last wen; slower thafi the ordinary wheat of 
itself, and this culture did rather retard tlv.m advance. Uaeon. 

The plough was not invented till alter the deluge; the 
earth requiring little or no care or culture, hut yielding its in¬ 
crease freely, and without labour anil toil. Woodward. 

Wljere grows V — Where grows it not? If vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix’d to no spot is flapfiincss sincere. Pope, 

They rose as yigforous as the sun ; 

Then to tfte culture of the willing glebe. Thomson. 

2. Art of improvement tint! melioration. 

' One might wear any passion ont of a family by culture, as 
skilful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 
beauty. , , Tatter. 

To Cr'i.TUitr.'j' v.a. [from the noun.] ',IY> cultivate; 
to manure: to till. It is used by Thomson,, tut 
without authority; yet is fretjuent iu modern 
poetry. » 

In countries cultur'd high, , 

In ornamented towns, where order reigns. 

Free social life, and polish’d manners fair. 

Thomson, Liberty, P. ii. 
C uTvf.u. n. s. [columha , Lat. culyeji, Sax.] A pigeon. 
An old word. 

Had he so done, he had h:m snatch’d away. 

More light than culver in the faulcon’s fist. Spenser. 

Whence, borne on liquid wing. 

The sounding culver shoots. Thomson, Sitting. 

CuTvF.it house.* n. s. [front adver “and house.] A 
dovecot. 

Yet was this poor culver home sorer shaken. 

llarmur, Tr. of Bent's Serin. (1587,) p. 279. 
CuY.vEttiN.'^ 11. s. [Fr. coulcurrinc, from eouleuvre, a 
snake; ordnance being ornamented with sculptured 
snakes. See Basilisk.] A species of ordnance ; 
originally an hawk. 

A whole cannon requires *C >r every charge, forty pounds of 
powder, and a bullet of sixty-four pounds; a eutverin, sixteen 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a demi- 
eutverin, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelv e. pounds. 
, Wilkins, Math, Magick, 

Here a well polish’d mall gives 11s the joy 
To see our prince his matchless force employ: 

No sooner has he touch’d the flying ball. 

But ’tis’ already more than half the mull; 

And such a fury fronr his argi’t has got, 

As 'from a smoaking eutverin ’twere shot. Waller. 

Cu'i.vekkey. n. s. A flower. 

Looking down the meadows 1 could sec a girl cropping 
cn/verkeys and cowslips, to make garlands. Wn/ton's Angler. 

Ci/i.vEitTAiL.* 11. s. In carpentry, the same as 
dovetail, which see. * Bullolcar. 

Cu'mbent.* adj. [from the Lat. cumbens.] Lying 
flown. 

• Too cold the grassy mantle of the marl, 

In stormy winter’s long and dreary night, 

For cumhent sheep.' Dyer's Fleece. 

To CU'MBEK.'f- v. a. [ kommeren, komberen, ty 
disturb, Dutch. Our word was formerly acc'omber. 
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I ti 'Acomhrd , vcxntuk,’’ Prompt. Parv. “ Acorn - 
hnjnf’e f| fcombrcment, vexatio,” Ibid.] * 
r. To embawass; to entangle; to obstruct. 

Why nsksdip, what atails him not in fight, . 

, Ami would bartcumAfV, and retard his’flight, * 

In which his only excellence i - pkcjl* 
i You give him death, that intercept his liaste. Dry den. Fab. 

Hardly his Ijoad the plunging pilot rears, • 

Clos’d with eloaths, ami rumbcr'il'whh his years. Dry den. 

"* The learning and mastery of a tongue, lying uneasy and 
.unpleasant enough in itself, should not he cumbered with any 
other difficulties, as is done in tilts way of proceeding. Locke. 

2. To croud or load with something useless. 

Let it not cumber you* bettor remembrance. 

. Shakspeare, Timoti. 

The multiplying variety of arguments, especially frivolous 
ones, is not only* lost labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpose. _ Locke. 

q. To involve in difficulties and dangers* to distress. 

Domestick fury, and fierce civil strife, • 

Shall cumber all the parts of Ituly. Shakspeare,* Jui Cat. 

4. To busy; to distinct with irtulfiplicily of cares. 

Martha was cumbered uboli^mtich serving. Luke. 

5. To be troublesome in any place. 

Uphold, these three year' I come peeking fruit on this fig- 
tree! and find none: cut it down; wliv cnmberrlh it tlte 
ground? * St. Duke, xiii. 7. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden? Jt makes the better 
hedge; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 
•the"thief. * Crete, Cosmo!. 

Cu'hbek. n. s. [lumber, Dutch.] Vexation; bitrdcn- 
somcness; etnbajrassuieiit; obstruction; hindrance; 

disturbance; distress. ‘ ! 

*Uj the occasion thereof I was brought to as great cumber 
and danger, as lightly any might escape. Sidney. 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumber .> spring. 

Fairfax, 'Pass. ii.*7,v 
The greatest ships are least serviceable, g» very deep in 
water, are of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. Jluleph. 

Ct/MBEJISO-VIE. adj. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublesome; vexatious. * 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, t<> 
break off' so phasing a company, with going to perform a 
cumbersome obedience. Sidney. 

2 . Burdensome; embarrassing. * 

1 was drawn in to write the first part by accident, and to 
write the second by some defects in the first: them arc the 
cumbersome perquisites of authors. Arhuthuot on . Hum ids. 

o. Unwieldy; unmanageable. 

D Verv lone tubes are cumbersome, and scarce to be rt.idil\ 
managed. f 7 

Cu'MBEBSOMEi.Y.*t «dj. [from cumbersome.] In a 
troublesome manner; in a manner that produces 
hindrance and vexation. S/irrxood. * 

Cu'MBEHSoMENEss.-f «. s. [from CUh*berstmC.] bn- 

cumbrance; hindrance; obstruction. S/tcncood. 

Cu'MBUANf.E.-t' n. s. [from cumber.] Burden; hin¬ 
drance; impediment. . • 

How can I myself alone bear your cumbrance, aim your 
burden, and your strife? Deut.i.li. , 

Extol not riches then, the toil of lools. 

The wise man’s cumbrance, if not snare; more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Ti-, pw >» *> ““* h ' "> -“IKS, a . 4J „ 

Ci/mbsous. adj. [from onfcrj 

1. Troublesome; vexatious; disturbing .* •. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do hint molest; 

All striving to infix their feeble stings, • 

That from their noyance he no where tW R Q . . ^ 

2. Oppressive; burdensome. • 
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Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Lift much ! Bent rathgr, bow I may*be quit, , 

Fairest oud easiest, of this cumbrous charge. Miltonf P. L. 

They rear’d him from the ground, •• 

And from his curilbrous arms nis limbs unboutfd ; 

The* lanc’d a vein. • Dry den. 

Possession's load was grown so great, 

He sunk beneath She cumb’rout weight.. • Swift. 

3. Jumbled ; obstructing each other. 

Swift to their several quarters liastcd then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air,*firm Miltonf P. L. 

CVmbhously.* adv. [from cumbrous.] In a burden¬ 
some manner. • • 

Capitals tt^evi-ry substantive arc cumbmush/ iutrusivp upon' 
tbe eye. Seward's Ldtcrs$ i. 164. 

Ci/mkkev. n. s. [amsolida.] A medicinal plant. 

Cu'-Min.'}' n. s. [cymyn, 5 ax. enminum, Latin.] A 
plant. • • ,, Miller. 

Hank-smelling rue, and cumin, good for eyes. Spenser. 

• When a dove-house is empty, there is cumin seed used to 
purloin from the rest of the neighbours' 

* Jfeaum. and LI. Fair Maid of the Inn. 

To ClJ'MULATK.f v. a. [ctimttlo, Latin.] To 
heap togf-t her. • ■ 

, • All the extremes of worth and beauty that were rumuJalrd 
in Camila. ^ Shelton, 7 'r. of I). Quix. iv. ti. 

A man that beholds the mighty shoals of shells, bedd^l and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongst earth, will scarcely con¬ 
ceive which way tljjrsc could ever live. Woodumrtl. 

Cu.mci.a' hon.'P «. s. [Lat. eumulutio .J The act of 
heaping together. Did. 

For cumulation, I must needs profe-s, I never liked it. And 
it supposes, of and in itself, an unnecessary delay of the first 
degree, or a needless haste of the second. 

Abp. Laud, Hist, of his Ch. of Oxford, p. 17. 

Cu'awlative.# adj. [ojd Fr. cttmululif, from the 
Lai. cumttlo.] Consisting of parts heaped together. 

As for knowledge vvlijch man receiveth by teaching it is 
cumulative. • Bacon on Learning. 

Among many ciinulilirr treasons charged upon the late earl 
of Strafford. Hale, Hist. Pi of the Cr. eh. 14. 

To CUN.*' v. a. [I cel. kttnna, Goth, him nan, the 
parent of our cunning.] 

1. To know; to learn perfectly. Barrel. 

■ 2. In naval language, to run a ship, is to direct her 
cour'c. 

Ci N'tr.v'tioN. it. s. [cunclatia, Latin-] Delay; pro¬ 
crastination ; dilatoriness. 

It is most certain, that the English made not their best int- 
firovenunts of these fortunate events; and that imperially by- 
two miserable errours, emulation in prosecuting, and haste* 
in departure, Hayward. 

* The swiftest animal, conjoined with a heavy body, implies 
that common moral^ feshna /enter and that celerity should 
;,| a y, be ronteniffcred with dictation. , Brown. 

UUSCTxfTOIl. :a. [Latin.] One given to delay: 

a lingerer; an idler; a sluggard. Not in use. 

Others, being unwilling to discourage such ruiwlalort. , 
always keep them up in good hope, that, if they are not vet 
called, they may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the last 
liulir. ’ • Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To ( Tnb. v. a. [from Icmney, to Hnow, Dutch.] 
To give notice 4 o; ;t* provincial or obsolete word. 
See Com>eks. 

* They are directed by a bjlkcr or huer on the cliff', who, dis¬ 
cerning the course of the pilchard, cundeth, as they coll it, 
the master of e»cli boat. » C'arcw, Survey of Cornwall. 

CU'NEAL. adj. [ cuneus, Latin.] Relating to a 
wedge; having the form of a wedge. 

Cu'neated. adj. [cuneus, JL atin.] Made in form of 

a wedge. / 

• y 7 . 2 
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c: u n ' 

(,Vm ifiir.u, tuj. [from ct'-nats and Jo) met, Lat.] 
Having t’nc form oV a wedge.' 

Ci \i:ii’oir»j-HoxF.N« 7 i. s. The fourth, fifth, and 
i.ixtli bones of the foot: thus cfilled from their 
wcdge-likc shape, being large above and iftirrow 
bd«,(w. , t * Did. 

Cf'NXim. v. x. [ lepax .]' A hind of fish less than an 
oyster, that slicks close to the rocks. A/usxci»Ih. 

CVnnino.'}' ot\). [from the Goth, human. See 
To (Vn; connau, Sax. konnen , J)ut. to know.] 

<. SkiIFnf; knowing; well instructed : learned. 

Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, - 
Fit tb instruct her youth. —To rhn.au* me.i 
I ijill be very kind, and liberal 

To”mine ow’u children, in good bringing up. Shnhspcarr. 

I do present you with a man of mine, ■ . 

Cunning in iniisiek told tlieinuthcinaticks. 

To in.tract her fully in those sciences. Shakspcare. 

Win rein is lie good, hut to taste saek and drink it ? Where¬ 
in t uming, but in trait ? Where** crafty, but in villainy ? , 

Shakspcare, lien. IV. 

.Semi me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and 
in silver, and that can skill to cut and to grave. '■ i Chrou. 

When Pedro does the lute command, •< 

She guides the cunning artist’s'land. Prior. 

2 IVrformcd with skill; artful. 

And over them Araeluie high did lift 
1 icr cummin web, and spread her subtile net. 

Enwrapped in foul snioak, and cloud, inori.' Id.ick than jet. 

.'•'pen nr. 

And there beside of marble stone was built 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery; 

On which true Christians blood was often spilt, 

And holy mart} i s often done to die. Spec ,c r. 

Once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning sf pattern of excelling nature, 

■l know net where i, that Promethean heat 
That can thy light rcluinitie. AW, spearc, Othello. 

3. Artfully deceitful; sly; designing; trickish; full 
of fetches and stratagems; subtle; crafty; *ubdo- 

loU'. 

Thc..e small wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, 
and it. were a good deed to make a list of them; for nothing 
dot 11 more hurt than that running men pass for wise. liar on. 

Men will leave truth and misery to such u.s love it; they are 
resolved to lie cunning : let others run the hazard of being 
•-inccrc. South. 

Acted with subtilty. 

The more he protested, the more his father thought he dis¬ 
sembled, accounting his integrity to be but a cunning fiice of 
falsehood* -» Sidney. 

CVnniini;.'}' n. s. [cutmmje, Saxon. This word is 
not often found in the plural number; but it is'so 
used by Shakspearc, in the sense of si ill, to which 
definition l)r. Johnson gives no example.] 

j. Artifice; deceit; slyness; sleight; craft; subtilty; 
dissimulation; fraudulent dexterity. 

What if I be not so much the poet, as even that miserable 
subject of his running, whereof you speak. Sidiuy. 

We take citmwlg for a sinister or crooked wisdom; and 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
n wise man, not only hi point of honesty, but in point of 
ability. * ,* Huron. 

Discourage cunning in a child; cunning is the ape of wisdom. 

J. Art; skill; knowledge. * 

If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. J\atm cxxxvii. 5. 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunning!. 

■ Shakspearc, Hamlet. 

Notes, with many a windiugibout <* 

Of linked sweetness tong drawi\ out. 

With wautou heed and giddy cunning. Milton, tL'AHrgro. 


.CUP 

(..'i/n"n 1 n’u t v.'l' adv. [from entitling .] 

1. Artfully; sidy ; subtily; by fraudulent contrivance ; 

craftily. , « 

Aiunng O, other crimes of this nature, there was diligent en¬ 
quiry iiinde of such ?t- lied raised and disbursed a bruit uiijl 
1 iinmur, a little before tjie»fiehl fought, that the rebels lmd the 
day, and that the kind’s ariny was overthrown, and the king 
lied; whereby A was supposed, that many supcomvr were cun- 
iiingly put off'and kept hack. r I’qran, Hen. VII. 

1 must meet, my danger, and destroy him first; * 

But cunningly and closely. ’ Denham, Soph,/. 

When stock is high, they'romc between. 

Making by second-hand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unseen, , 

With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

2. Skilfully. „ 

A stately pulare lmiIt of squared hricke, 

Which cunningly was without morter laid. 

Whose walls were high, but nothing strong nor thick. 

And gohlen (bile tfil over them displnid, 

That purest skve with hrightuesse they disinaid. 

* Spenser, F. (I. i. iy. 4. 

And many banlcs, that to the trembling chord 
Can tune titbit timely voices cilnuingly. Spenser, F.Q. i.v.j. 
They shoot wondrous cuniunpjt,. 

* Hist. (>f J fouronirj cli. 2. 

Cn'NNiNor.VN.^ k. x. [rmi/i/ng and man. ] A moil 
who pretends do tell fortunes, or teach how to re¬ 
cover stolen goods. 

One Flacciauus— being about to purchase a piece of give ml, 
went to this diviner or ciiuiiingmiw , to see’vvli.il he coni'I tell 
bun about it ! ill. Casnuhov, ip' Cn ilultli/, ,\r, p. 14M. 

I ft? sent him for a strong detachment 
Of beadle, constable, and watchmen, 1 

T’ attack the running),tan, for plumb r 

Committed falsely on his lumber. Hitdibras. 

( h ,, NNj,\GNi:ss.'f' 11. x. [from cmtiihi m.] Deceilfulness; 
slyness. 

But mine i, sueli a drench of balderdash. 

Such a strange carded cuuningucss. 

Bcauni. anil 77 . Turner Tim.crl. 
'Die doctor by thi, oversight, or euliningnrs.i rather, got a 
supply of money. jlouu /l, hi ll. iv. 

CUP.f »• [tnpp, Sax. cup, Welsh ; hop, D-itch ; 
hupp, Ireland, huh and hublc, 1 ’ers. xv@8a, Gr. 
Ilesychius.] 

1. A small vessel to drink in. 

Thou shall deliver I’haraoh’s cup into hi. Land, after the 
former manner when iliou vvast his butler. t nintis, xl. 1 ;. 

Ye heav’nly pow’rs, that guard 
The British isles, such dire cviVts remove. 

Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 

Ferment from social cups. » Phillips 

2. The liquor contained in the cup ; ihe draught. 

Which when the vile cnehantcrcss perceiv’d. 

With cup thus charm’d, imparting she deceiv’d, Spenser. 

All friends shall taste 
The wagto of their virtue, and ail foes 

The cups of their descryings. Shahspearr, K. Leai. 

Wd’t please your lordship, drink a cup of sack. Shakspear,. 
They that never had the use 
Of the grape’s surprising juice. 

To ! lie first delicious cup 

All their reason render up. 1 Valla . 

The best, the dearest fuv’rite of the sky. 

Must taste that cup; for man is born to die. Pope, Odysr. 

3. Social entertainment; merry bout; [in the plural.] 

Then shall our names, 

Familiar in tljcir month as household words. 

Be in their (levying cups freshly remember’d. 

Shahspearr, Hen. V. 

Let us suppose that I were reasoning, us one friend with 
‘ another, by tne fireside, or 111 our cups, without tare, without, 
any great affection to cither party. KnoUes. 
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I It was near a miracle lo see an (Tl<! man silent, since talking 
U the disease of age; blit amongst nips, limit's fully a’wouder. 

# Ji.Jon&on, ])hc<ira it's. 

Thence fjoin ru-ps, te civil broils! * jlhltuu, P. L- 

Anfidst bis c^ps with fainting''(iiv’rini: seiAl, • 

* 11* limbs disjointed, and all o’er*piH.qj’d, 

Ills hand refuses to sustain the IwnvR , Drydcn, Pnuus. 

Any iliiii" hollow like a cup; as^ the husk ot an 
acorn, ihu Jn'll o! n (lower. 

■* A pvrites ofetlic same colour and shape, placed in the cavity 
, of another of an hcmisplierick figure, in nun'll the same manner 
:is an acorn in its < up. * II nod ward »« hinds. r 

5. Cl-1 ‘ and Can. l''aimliar.cornpiiuious. TIioiwms 
the large vessel, outfit which the cup is filled, anti to 
which iL is a constant associate. 

Von t>o:i-'lhc?tcll ns where you din’d, 

And how his lordslii|) was so kind; 

S wear lie’s a most facetious man; 

That you a ml lie arc ci'n 11 nil mu: % * 

Yon trau 1 n ilh a heavy load, • _ . 

And ipete mistake prelerimni’s rogd. m Sir ft. 

6 . IJ'u/ptr, 1 -V< nch, to ijfarilVO A glass to draw the 

Moot! in scarification. • * 

IlippocraU tells y 011, that in applying of cujii, the searifica- 
tioiiougli! to he made with crooked imil'imienls. Ailml/icol. 

To Cur. v.n. [Irom the 1101111.3 *, 

1. To supply with tups. This sense Js obsolete. 

I’lumpyJtaeehu', with pink one, 

’ in thv vats mu ernes be drown’d : 

\V;lh thv crapes i*nr hairs he crown’d 1 • • 

Clip U'. ’tii! the world go round. ,S/.c iLpnirc, Ant. and (leap. 

7. [('wiper, to cut,* IT.] To fix a glass-bell or quciir- 

hile upon the -kin, to draw the blood in scarifica¬ 
tion. 

Tne dolled blood lies heavy on his bowl, 

( 01 nipt', and tin .v remains in spite <>! art: 
iYor breathing veins, nor cu/>piiiil ndl prevail; 

All outward remedies ami inward tail- ”• ' 

You have .piartered all the foul language upon me. dial eould 
he .-aked .Oil of die air of Billingsgate, willful knowing wipe I 
am: or whether I deserve lo be 1 npped ami scarified at tins 

In pad atm. 

lllisterim', nipping, and bleeding are seldom of use bul to the 
idle and intmnperate. 

I fun die damn’ll doctors and Ins friciMs munin d , , 

They hied, they cupp'd, they purg’d; ut short they curd. Pope. 

ClTUIi'.UtUl!. //. S. 

1. An oflierr of the king’s household. , 

There is convened to Mr.Villiers an.inlimation of the king« 
pleasure to wait and to tie sworn his servant, and shortly after 
Ills ephener at large; and fc Summer loilowmg he was ad- 
mitted in ordinary* . e 

2. An attendant to give wmo at ti feast. 

This vine was said to he given .0 Tr„«, the father of 
Priam, by Jupiter, as a recon.pencc for Ins carry mg . 

son Ganymede to be his cupbearer. 

CuVboaiu). n. s. [cup and bo|id, a case or receptacle, 
Saxon.] A case with shelves, in which victuals 01 
earthen ware is placed. • ., 

"rr'tTtn, Sir ’ “ c" PA. 

That his short wife’s short legs lmng dangling out. 

His ctw!>oard\ head six earthen pitchers giac d, 
llene iti) the 111 W as his trusty tankard pine d. Drydcn, J«v. 

Ye't thedr wii.e and their victuals these enrmucTgeo.i-lub- 

Loek upfrmn my sight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 

To CuTboakd. r. «. [from the noun.] ITo treasure 

in a cupboard ; to hoard up. _ * 

The belly did remain , 

V th’ midst o’ th’ body, idle and mmetive, 

StilK-wpAwrdmg the viand, never bearing s/ f Cw iof. 

Like labour with the rest. * 1 


CUP 


Cubeij.a'tio.n.# v. .1. [from (opprl , which is also 
written cupel. Ncc'C'oitki,.] The process til Assay¬ 
ing and purifying gold and silftr. 

Prom its pilvel'V alloy with copper, iroil*nini antimony, it 
mayshe easin rclhied by cup<Italian vvifli the necessary quantify 
ot lead. m Jinbin System if Miiinult ftp, 179 V- 

(’I TM t)rrY.-j-' 11. s. •f.ntin, Dr. Johnson 

says. . It may be from tin- l’rcneli cupidtti• ; which, 
however. Menage thinks lo he•oi’iio great jige in 
dial language. C'nl'gi'ave lus it. Our own veil'd* 
is old, and in the vncalml.irii s of JluUokar and 
Cockcram; dimmli l)r. Johnson lias cited ucitln 4 * 
die authority of any dictionary, nor an cvauplc.] 
Concupiscence; unlawful or unreasonable longing. 

Our wicked Hesli; the fictile, and soft worldly filings; nil 
sorts ol^i iip/d/.'ii't do limderg’s to know the word of God. 
v ll th/r t>“pht V hr. wtn , (162^,} j». 2 ift* 

The scrn.’iU (»\trtiv wjiuh ih m!o i'i :in ; first !- 

i-limcnts Ik* cntan/l- ih lour tlit 11 by ullncit^ li»* 

t tl«\frtLlliy«iiirfiTir, siflii'iiwitiiyou :>li:i!^»iot miivU tli»*: niul thus 
sharpenv the eunosity, v.'tiile li“ Miv^c ktli the eufutiif /; suul by 
these flei^ices pivsenielh t!u fruit, .iiul jmtteth m»ii out ol the 
garden. • •!( : .1 FonKt(if*it % J)rr. I‘'si. (1648,) Ji. l 70. 

, PI POl. .1 .'(' 11. y. | Italian, Hr. .lohtisoii says. 1 
may add die l'Ycitch ewipnle, because oitr own word 
was formerly wntUu . IluL the word*is by 

some referred ltv the C <r. avVA.Acv, a sort ol cup ; by 
others, to y.-jdIpuf.n, sotiiednies written xy/ 3 «Aov, a 
c\inbal; both resembling, in duir hollowness, a 
dome or cupola. Yet it is originally, perhaps, from 
the Arabick cubhu or inbba, round; *• Fiiieen 
nu>si|uos express their bravery here, which in shape 
tire iimuti, alter the iillu/iu, in Mecca.” Sir T. 1 ler- 
bert's T'rav. p. 1 2y.J »A dome; tin: lieijiisjiherica) 
summit of a building. 

The earr.nans-ravv w.i^ yen neatly limit, adorned vvifli cob- 
at top. | Sir 7 ’. ilcibcrt, True. p. liS. 

Nature seems to have designed the head as the nipoln to the 
most glorious of her work-; and when we load it with uper- 
mmierarv ornaments, we destroy the symmetry ot tile Iminan 
figure. Aildisuii, Spa t. 

Ci.’ , i*iji.aii>.# udj. [from cupola.] Having a cujViln. 
Opposite to this palace is a fair temple— nnmin'd, rompassed 
with walls,and open totheiur. Su T.Ihrbcil, ’Piat. p. r6j. 

Now hast thou eliaug’d thee, .Saint; and made 
Thy-, It a lane that’s mpu/u'i!. JLvrtlace, Luc. P. p. lb. 

C'u'i'iT.i.. it. .v. See Coeei.n. 

There he other bodies lived^as we sec in the stud'when,if 
hipji(/- % ucc made, winch they put into furnaces,»upon vvhich^ 
lire worketli not. Jltumi, Mat. Jlist. 

Cw'eeEti. it. s. [from cup.'} One who applies cup¬ 
ping-glasses; a scarifier. 

Cu)‘I*in<-ulass.'^* [irom cuj.i and »/a.«. IV. 

(OUJ)I-I. See die 2d sense of To Crv.] A 
* glass used by scarifiers lo draw out the blood by 

rarefying the air. * 

J should lather substitute cnupuip-iAiisics, applied on* the 
| 0 ,,S. per rand, /.err* Mi /aiia/iolu, p. 3401 

'The greatest mercy of the physician is Jo leave him with 
these ciippiu^-fussc.1 at the neck, itiimsnn.in 1 If arks, lv.487* 

A bubo, in this c»sc, oftght to be drawn outward by cup- 
ping-'fusr.c",, mid brought to mppnration. Wiseman, 

Cit'iMiroifs. udj. [citpny, Latin.j Coppery; con¬ 

sisting of cdjiper. 

Having, by tlye intervention *f a little Mil armoniack, made 
copper iiiHannmihle, 1 took some small grains, and put tht-m 
under the wick of a burning itindlc, whereby they were with 
tile melted tallow so kindled, that the green, not blue, flame 

♦of the cupreous body did burn. Moyle. 

CVi'iiose.* it. s. The poppy, so called in the north 
of England. , 
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CUK.'I' it. s. [ karre , f)utd», from the Goth. korlmnd. 

.Sol* (‘l M AIL.] 

I. A worthless degenerate dog. 

’Tii a good cloy. " 

— A cur, sir.- _ , , • 

— Sir, lie’s a good dog, amt a fair do*. T Shakspeare. 

Here’s an old drudging cur Inrned oil’ f.i sliift fn» himself, 

I. >r want of the very teeth and hcftls that he had lost in his 
master’s service. IBEttrauye. 

• * ’ A cur mav bear 

TV name of tiger, lion, or wlmtc’er 

Denotes ijic qpidest or the fairest beast. llrijdcu , A up. 

i. A t^enii of reproach tor a man. 

What would ye have, ye cun, ' 

That like not peace nor war? Shnktprare, I'oW, 

This knight nail occasion to inquire the way to Br. Annc’s- 
lanc; the person, whom lie spoRc to, called him a young popish 
ewr, and a' ked him, who made Anne a saint. , Addison. 

Ct/itAitn:. iitj, [mini turn] That admits u remedy; 
that tuny ho healed. 

A consumption of the lanes, at [lu: beginning, herein differs 
from all other rincbtc 'disease., that it is not to be worn away * 
be change of diet, or a chcurlid spirit. lfarvry. 

A desperate wound must skilful Jiag l. employ,. 

But thine is curable by Philip’s hoy. Dn/dcn, Jvv. 

Cu'rahi.f.ness. it. s. [from eetrahh:.'] Possibility to be ■ 
healed. 

Cu'racy. y ??. s, [ fropi finalc.~\ 

1. Employment of a curate, distinct, from a benefice; 
employment which a hired clergyman holds under 
the beneficiary. 

' They yet into orders as soon ns they can, and, if they he 
very fortunate, arrive' in time to a curacy here in town. Swift. 

2. A benefice, distinguished by the name oi a per¬ 
petual curacy; holdcn, not as a rectory or vicarage 
by institution and induction, but by licence from 
the bishop; who,” having received the presentation 
tolhe curacy from the patrol'., (who is usually impro¬ 
priator of the rectory to which the curacy is append¬ 
ant, and which hat! formerly perhaps belonged to 
somo religious house,) admits the curate into all the 
rights and privileges of the curacy. \\ hen these 
curacies have received an augmentation from the 
governours of the bounty of queen Anne, they are 
subject, in regard to voidance or cession, to the 
same rules as other benefices. 

CU'RATE.-}- n. s. [luralnr, Latin.] 

1. A clergyman hired To perform the duties ,of 
• another. 

Ho spar’d no pains; for curate he had none ; 

Nor durst he trust another with his cure. D,ylcn, Fab. 

2 . A parish priest. , 

Bishops and cufalcs, and ail congregatfons. Cumin. Prayer. 

, I thought the English of /urate had been an ecclesiastical 

hireling. --No such matter ; the proper import of the word' 

signifies one who has the cure of souls. Collier on Pride. 

3. One who holds a perpetual curacy. 

Ct/ttATESHti’.'}' s. [from citrate.'} The same with 

curacy. , 

Except he be shortly ■after to he admitted to some benefice 
or curuleship then void. Com!it at. and Carious Peel. y.j. 

Cu'kative. udj. [from cure.] Relating to tho^curc 
of tliseases; not preservative. 

The. thorapeutick or curative physick, we term that which 
restores the patient unto saility. drown, Vutg. Err. 

Then: may be token proper useful indications, both preser¬ 
vative and curative, from the qualities of the air. Arbuthnot. 

CURATOR .t n. S. [Latin.] 

f, j Ono that has the care and superintendence of any 
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Tile curators at Bcdlaur assure u 4 that some lunatickf are* 
persons’of honopr. * Swift. ’ 

1. A guardian appointed by law. t * 

Sim was [nil Jive and twenty years old, tit wjiich age the 
cR.il law frecth from nvuraUtr. Bacon , Collect, of 11. litn. 

A minor cannot appear a defendant in efiyirt, hut by hi* 
guardian mid curator. « ' • Ay/iffc, Parer goo. 

CURB. 11. .1. [coiirt>/;r, to bend, Frenclv] 

1. A curb is an iron chain, made fast fer the upper , 
part of the Branches of the bridle, in* a hole called 
the eye, ami running Over the beard of the horse) 

• Farrier's Did. 

The ox hath his how, the horse 'his curb , and the fauleon 
his bells ; so man hath his desire 1 . Shakspeare, As you h/ee it. 

So four fierce coursers, starting to the race, 

Seow’r through the plain, and lengthen ov’rv pace ; 

Nor rein., nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries tlu s fear. Dryilcn. 

2. Restraintf inhibition ; opposition; hindrance. 

t The Pomnn state, whose course will on 

The way it takes, cracjl.iijg ten thousand curbs 

Of more strong links asunder, than can ever 

Appear ill yyur impediment. , ' Shakspeare, Con. ! 

AVe remain 

In strictest bondage, [hough thus far remov’d, 

'Under th* inevitable curb, reserv’d * 

His captive multitude. Button, V. L 

By these men, religion, that should he 
The curb, is made tin: spur to tyranny, * Denham, Sophy 
Even they who think us under no other tic 16 the true in¬ 
terest of our country, will allow this to he an effectual aiirb 
upon us. * Atfdiary. 

3. A,curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs 

along the inside of a horse’s hoof; that is, on Unit 
part of the hoof that is opposite to the leg of the* 
lame side. Farrier's Dirt 

To CuRii. T 1 .17. [from the noun.] 

1. To guide or restrain ahorse with a curb. 

Part wield their arm c, part curb the foaming steed. 

, , Mithar, 1 ’. I.. 

2. To restrain; to inhibit; to check; to confine; In 
hold’back. 

Were not the laws planted amongst them at the first, and 
had they not governours to curb and keep then! still in mie arc* 
ohedfence ? Sprnecr o-t !•■■■.'and. 

Then thou, the mother of so sweet a child. 

Her false imagin’d loss cease to lament, 

And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild. Aid tor.. 

If sense and learning arc such unsociable, imperious tiling... 
he ought to keep down the growth of his reason, and curb his 
intellectuals. , Cotth r <■., Pride. 

Knowing when a mu .e slioufll lie indulged 
In her full flight, ami when she should lie curbed. Itmcommon. 

At this she curb'd a groan, that else Inul conic ; • 

And pausing, view’d the present in the tomb. Dn/rUu, Fab. 

’Till force retfiirns, his ardour we restrain 
And curb his warlike wish to cross the main. Drydcu. 

Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow 
Where pinching want must curb thy warm desire,. 

And household earcs siipprcss thy gcuial fires. Prior, 

Nature to all things' fix’d the limits fit. 

And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit. Pope. 

3. Sometimes with/iow. 

Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The consequence of the crown. Shakspeare, Cymbcline. 

4. In the following passage it signifies, I think, as in 
Fr. to bend. 

Though the course of the sun lie curbed between the tro¬ 
pics, yet are not those parts directly subject to his pcrpeiuli- 
'eular beam! unhabitable or extremely hot. Ray. 

Cu'rbing.* n.s. [from curb.'] Check. 

, The mind that is warping to vice, should not think much to 
, be kept upright by the curbings and the strokes of adversity. „ 

• Felt ham, Bek. ii. 57. 
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JUlfRI). n.:s. [See ttouDLEJ] The coagulatfon or 
milk; Jlle concretion of the thicktr parts of any 
liquor. . % 

Mijk of .itself is such a cojqpountl of cream, curds, ^ind 
» "V- , as if Easily turned anil Jissofvcd. Ilticuu. 

This nighs, at least, with ino # Wir;jcfyour care; 

Chcsmits and curds, and crcma shall Ifi" v our f.ire. Drj/dni. 

f.et iooriH tremble — What! tlmj tliiiiff of silk ! 

Sporus, th;ij *nere white curd of ass’s milk ? I'c/ic. 

■* To rt iiD.f r.tt. [from tin* noun.] T<*turn to curds; 

• tti cause to coagulate. % 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 

To say I am thy mother? * Slinlsjicnrc, AH's iccl/. 

It flotli pbsset 

And curd, like eiigca droppings into milk, 

The thin nui^wholsoine blood. S/iidnjuarc, Ifuui/il. 

Tbe young men were friends, 

As is the lile and blood coagulate, 

And curded in your body. licuum. and FI. Mind in the Mill. 

This curded milk, this poor unlittercdtvludp, , 

My body. Donne, Forms, p. 228. 

To C u'ltDi.E. r. 11. [from atfd.] To consulate; to 
shoot together; to couorete. • 

Powder of mint, and powder of ml roses, keep the milk 
somewhat from turning or curdling in {lie stomach. llncvu. 
Some n> the house. 

The fold and dairy, bimgiy bend lluir flight, 

Siproim I the pail, or taste the curdling c\ jee.e. 

Thomson, Siimnii r. 

Jo Ci 'itDiu. r. a. To cause to coagulate; to Ibrce 
fn*o concretion'. * 

Ilis changed pnvvy- af fust themselves not felt, 

"Till rvrillcd mill his courage gan t’ assail. Sficnscr. 

VMivd with the sislb part of a spoonful of milk, it burnt 
to toe spare of one hundred pulse., and the milk was cnrdhd. 

Uncoil, A 7 /i. I ltd. 

My soul is all the same, * 

ITnmin’d with tear, and min’d with martial fame; 
lint m\ elull blood is 1 in died in my veins, 

.'.ad si ariv the shadow of a man remains. Diydcii, t'in-d. 

Ev ■!> mow a fatal draft works out my soii^ t 

lo’u now il 1 ucdlcs in my shrinking veins 

The la/y blood, ami freezes at my heart. Smith. 

There is in life spirit of wine mine acidity, by which‘brandy 
curdles milk. bloyir. 

Cr'nAv. mlj. [from curd. ] Coagfdalcd: cmiMvIetl; 
full of curds; curdled. 

It differs Irom a vegetable emulsion, by coiuiidntiiig into a 
curd if mass with acids. Aihiillti.cl on A/inn in .. 

CllHK.-f' 11. s. [cum, Latin. Our word was formerly 
synonimoiis with cure. ,l i take no cure,' i. c. cave, 
Chaucer. “ lake rai /of him,” St. Luke, x. 35. 
Mathewe’s Version. in this him', “ cure of 
souls” ’is still applied to the charge or care com¬ 
mitted to every clergyman at the institution Jo Ins 
bcnclico. The old I rene!) cine is afto 1 «)'<’•] 

1. Remedy; restorative. 

This league that wc have, made, • 

Will give her sadness very little care, 

Brother of England, how may we confent * 

This widow lady ? ’ Shahpcarc, K. .John. 

Cold, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure. 

All these he must, and guiltless oft, endure. J)ri/d,u, Ftth. 

Now we’re ador’d, and the next hour di-plense; 

At first vour cure, and after your disease. (<ritunlU■. 

Horace advises the Romans to seek a seat in some remote 
part, liv way of a nor for the corruption ol" manners. Stef/. 

a. Act of healing. ... 

I do runrto-dav, and to-morrow. St. Luke, xm.*u. 

3. 'Lite bcnclice or employment of a curat<* or clergy¬ 

man. •. . 

Certain honourable persons, as well spiritual as temporal,, 
shall have chaplains benefited with cure to serve them in their 
honourable houses. Acts "f Fail, 25 lien. 8. eh. 16,• 
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• . * 

Jt In's cure lies among the lawy ers, let nothing be said against 
entangling property, •pinning out‘causes, squeezing ^lienls, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than those who break 
them. t * 9 Collier. 

To Cuni'-T v - a - [ wo, Latin.] , 

*• lohc'til: toirestorc lo health; to remedy; to*rc- 
cnveii; with ^‘before the disease. Used of pntients 
or diseases. • * • 

The tioni's, in sharp void., wax brittle; and therefore all 
contusions ol bom •, 111 hard weather,‘anymore diflltuilt U> # 
curr - Huron, lint. Hist. 

Here the poor lover, that has long cmlui'il* • 

Some proud iivinpli’s scorn, <>j his fond passion’s cur’d. lVa/lcit 
I never k»-w any man cured o/Tiiattciitiini. * Swift. 

Hear what from love impr.ietis’d hearts endure. * 

1 ‘rom love, the sole disease thou eaiist not cwc. i‘ c 'V c - 

2 . To prepare in any mafnier, so as to be preserved 
front corruption. [Fr.Vwr/, to pjgkle. Cotgrave.] 

* Hie heel vvtudil lie so ill chosen, or so ill cured, as to stink 
1 many times before it came »<> far as Unhand. • 'lrui/>tt. 
Cu'mi.Ess. 1 ul). [ cun± and hs>f\ Without cure; 

' without remedy. 

Bootless art plaints, mid cmclcss are my wounds; 

No wav t if fly, nor stR'iigth to hold out flight. 

• S/iiils/wrtrc, Hen. VI. 

Repair thy wit, good yoii.%, or it will fall * 

To , u,c/css rum. s 7 «.- Ispmrr, AUtih. of Venice. 

If, said lie, 

Your grief alone is’hard captivity*, * 

For love of lieavki, with palienee nndcigo 
A 1 ucr/css ill, since fate will have it so; 1 Ih'uJni, Fub. 

t’l' iiMt. 11. ,v. [front cure ,’] A healer; a physician, 
lie is a . urcr of souls, and vou a iiircr of bodies : if you 
should light, you go against the lime of your professions. 

Shu/,,,/irnrc. 

The imlevleritv and vvi.lse -in its. of ll.e inn 1 fiiiiioiis of 
our eiinsumptioii cions, ily evidently deiiioastral'- lluir dim¬ 
ness in beholding its 1 Hires, 14 a, !'•■</ on llntsuwfilings. 

(.T; / uri;w.'J' 11. .». [roig.i 1 - J, u. Trench. Of eyvliev 
practice than Williairt tin ('onquerour’s time. It 
was an ancient custom among till the convents of 
the north, to /ml mil t/n ir /ne when it bell rung; 
and is mentiomd in the Leges Burgonim sub J)a\. 
rege Scot lie, e. \\ 6 . See Lin'd Lyttelton’s Hint, of 
lien. JI. \. .\<)o. And l)r. Walton’s Essay on 
Pope, i. zz. See also Lueombe in V. (’orvun Etr. 
'The old French wonl is cmrc-Jiu, or ierrc-Ji-11, 
which comes nearer Lo our own.] An evening-peal, 
by which the eonquerour willed, that every man 
should rake up his lire, and put out hisjight; so 
thiil in many places iit this day, where a bell is* 
customarily rung towards bed time, it is.said to ring 
cm fir. (’cirri. 

\\l]<) .<* Rasin' it 9 

Is to 111. Lo miiln^lit iiiUilirotjjps, tfnit n|o*oc 

9 T»* i'f .1“ thi >!t inti f'ltr/'i //*. ,V {ininr.\ Vrwpeil, 

Oil on a jilrit o!‘ rising ^r« m. n*!, 

I hoar tho tsu oil • injt '(Mjiai, 

Ovtr'.on.t v (.!.-v. .ik i*M shore, 

H\tiii£in n sit»vv with nlkii roar. • Milton, II, Pens* 

2. A cover for afire; a fircplatc. ^ 

Jhil in»*.v i'or pans, pots, cutjnr \ 9 counters and the like, 
the lieaiitv will nut Iv.-u nUirli lvspectctl, so us the compound 
siutl is like to pass, bacon . 

Ct'KBv'i.ny. a. s. [from filial is, Latin.] The pri¬ 
vileges, [irerogatives, or perhaps retinue of a 
court. • * 

The court mill airinliti/. Bacon to Vitticrt. 

(Ynio'.snv.'f- n.s. [ Fr. cur ionite, Cotgrave.] 
i«Inquisitiveness; inclination to en<iuiry. 

First granting, as I do, it was a weakness 
In me, bitt incident to all our sex, 
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Ct.uoaly, inquisitive, importune 

Of m nets. _ * , Mitlon, S. f. 775. 

2. Nicety| delicacy. 

When thoiqwast Ai thy gilt, and thy perfume, they moekt 
thee for too much curiosity; in thy rags thou knovvest n<»m*, 
lint art despised for the contrary. f S/ud spgure, 'Pinion. 

3. Accuracy; exactness. * 

Qualities arc so weighed, llint furmity in neither*van make 
choice of cither’s moiety ‘ Shakspenre^ K. hr or. 

Our senses, however tinned or assisted, arc too gross to di s¬ 
cern the curiosity of the workmanship of nature. ltm/. 

.]. An acj of curiosity ; nice experiment. 

| There nath been practised also a curiosity, to set a tree upon 
the fiorth-sidc of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and spread it upon the south-side; con¬ 
ceiving that the root and lower part of the stock should enjoy 
the freshness of the shade, and. the tippet boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the sun ; but it sortipl not. ISacon, S’at. Hist. 
5. An object ofcfuiosity; rarilv. 

We took a ramble together to see the curiosities of this great 
town. 1 Addison, Freeholder. 

CUIUO’SO.* n. s.'fhal.] A curious person, such'’ 
as wo now call a virtuoso. 

Dr. J. Wilkins, warden of Wudkjin college' the greatest 
rnrinso of his time, invited him and some of the musicians h 
his lodgings, purposely to hava consult. * 

Life of A. Wood, p. T iz. 
CU'RlOUS.'f* aJJ. fold Fr. curios , curious , Roip 
modern, rvricnx ; Eat. rww.w 

1. Inquisitive; decirous of information; addicted to 
enquiry. 

Be not curious in unnecessary matters; for more thing, are 
shewn unto thee than men under ,tan<l. Feel us. iii. 23, 

Even then to them the spirit of lies suggests. 

That they were blind, because they saw not ill; 

Atul breath’d into their unenyriipted breasts 
■ A naiour wish, which did corrupt their will. Davies. 

If any one too curious should enquire 
Alter a victory which we disiluip,* 

Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron saint of injur’d Spain. Drydeu. 

Header if any curious stay 
To as\ n.y hated name. 

Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Cobceals me from my shame. TVeslei/. 

2. Attentive to; diligent about: sometimes with - 
after. 

It is pity a gentleman so very curious after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, should not have been as curious as to 
their origin, their uses, and their natural history. Woodward. 

3. Sometimes with of. • 

Then funs a senior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Drydeu, Fat). 

4. Accurate; careful not to mistake. * 

Till Arianism had made it a mailer of great sharpness and 

subtlety of wit to-be a soiled believing'liristian, men were 
not curious what syllables or particles of speech they used. 

Hooker." 

We all should be curious and watchful against vanities. 

Up. Taylor, Life of Christ, i. § j. 

5. Difficult to please; solicitous of perfection; not 
negligent; full of care. 

A temperate person jj> not curious of fancies and delicious- 
ness; he thinks nut much, and Speaks, not often of meat ami 
drink. Taylor. 

6. Exact; nice; subtle. , • 

Both these senses embrace their objects at greater distance, 
with more variety, and with a more curious discrimination, than 
the other sense. * " Holder, 

j. Artful; not neglectful; nicely diligent. 

A vaile obscur’d the. sunshine of her ey-s, 
he rose within licrw-lf her sweetness closed ; y 

.Kwh ornatnint about her seemly lies, 

^ curc ^ c:,s ttrl > composed. * Fairfax. 
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3 . Elegant; heat; laboured; finished. . t 

Understanding to devise curious works, to wo»k in "old. 

* Fundus. 

i). Rigid ; severe' rigorous.' , 

0. ' For evi imp I asm not be with you ’ . 

Sigmor Baptista, of whonul hear so well. * . Shukspear^ 

Ct> j:n>rs!.y.'{” atlv. [farm curious.] 

1. Inquisitively; attentively; studiously. , * 

He looked very curiously upon himself, soim-ymcs fetching a 
little skip, as Flic said his strength had not yt forsaken him. 

Sidney. 

At first l thought there'll,ul been no light reflected from 
tin; water in that place; but observing it more rnrioush/, I saw 
within it ■ moral smaller roupd spjts, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the rest. Xewton, Upticks. 

2. Elegantly; neatly. 

Nor is it tile having of wheels and springs, though never 
“O curiously wrought, and artificially set, but the winding of 
them up, tl;»f must give motion to the watch. South. 

j. Artfyliy; exactly. 

My substance was not hid from thee, when I was made in 
secret, and curiously '.rtf.ighl in the lowest parts of the earth. 

” Psalm cxxxix. 15, 

4. Captiously. 

^Jti’ntousMiss.# tn f. [from curious.'} 

1. Curiosity; inquisitiveness. S/infood. 

All! euriousness first cause of all our ill, 

Am! vet the plague which most torment*., us still. 

Sir II'. Alexanders Houi\, II, i. st. 62. 

Thus cuiiousKcsi to knowledge is the guide. ‘ 

S,■' w. Hr.etnttlei'l Hours, II. i. ^t* f,r. 

2. Exactness. 

l\e pursues the rational purposes of hi, own art; that, to 
tlie excellence of the metal, he may also add the on imdiir.r 
of the figure. South, Sena. viii. .1*1. 

3. Nicety. 

* Tin re is that coolness and euriousness in a iir.r, which 
speaks it greatly unsuitable to the vehemence and seriotisnes. 
of the prophetiik spirit. 

spnirrr. Vanity of Vnlg. Prophecies, p. 5,;. 

Ctjiti- 11. a. [frbni the verb.] 

1. A ringlet of hair. 

Sfie apparelled herself like n page, eutiing off her hair, 
leaving nothing but the short carls to cover that noble head. 

, • ’ riidnty, 

.flirt as in act he stood, in clouds enshrin’d 
Her hand she fasten’d on his hair behind; 

Then backward by his yellow culls she drew 

To him, and him alone confess'd in view. Dry.hu, Fat.. 

2. Undulation; wave; sinuosity; flexure. 

Thus it happens, if the glass of the prisms he free from 
veins, nnd their sides be ariS/ately plain tu.il well polished, 
without those numberless waves or ou/.i, which usually aiiso 
from the sand holes. Xcutan, Opt.el, *, 

To CURL. }- v. a. Ikrollcn, Dutch, cyjijinn, Sax. 
krihe, Dan. 

1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 

* What hast thou been ?— 

— A serving man, proud in heart and mind, tliat curled my 
hair* wore gloves in friy cap, served the Inst of my mistress’s 
heart, and did the art of darkness with her. 

Shnkspcare, K. Lear. 

2. To writhe; to twist. 

I soon, r will find out the beds of snakes, 

And with my youthful blood warm their cold flesh, 

I,citing them end themselves about my limbs, 0 
Than sleep one night with thee. 

Pern: nt. and FI. J /aid's Tragedy, 

3. ft To dress with curls. 

If she first meet the curled Antony', 
lie’ll make del.iand of her a l,c-s. Shnkspcare. 

v They, up the trees 
Climbing, sat thicker than the mahy locks 

' That cuil’d Megibra. Milton, P.P. 
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'/■ 1*° ra ‘ se waves, fmdillations, or slruiositief. 

. * Tin* visitation of the winds, • 

Who takc*tlic ruffian billows by the top, # 

t'nrling tlicir’moiistron* heiMs. Shn/csprarc, lien. IV. 

• S«i;* would he pools, witlnmt.tlie lyii-liing air* • 

•To’enrl the waves. f Dry den, Fah. 

JO CuitE.'f D. II. • • . 

». To shrink, into ringlets. • 

Those slemk-r aerial hojlics are separated and stretched out, 
which otherwise, by reason of their flexiL>le»ess ami weight, 
•would flag or curl. Iioyle. 

2. To rise in undulations. * ‘ 

To every nohler portion of tfic town. 

The curling liilknvs roll their fcstless tide; 

In parties now they struggle up and down, 

As armies, uiioppos’d, for prey divide. Dryileu. 

While curling sin oaks from village tops are seen. Tapi. 

3. To twist itself 

Then round her slender waist he ruiTtk, 

And stamp’d an image of himself, a sov ’reign of thoAvorld. • 

• • Itryden, Fah. 

4. To shrink hack. * t 

The very .thinking it 

Would make a citizen stall ! some politick tradesman 
Cuit ssitb the caution of a constable. • 

II. Jonsofl . Mortimer .1 Full. 

Cent -headed.* Having tlie Itair of the head 

t curled. * lhdoet. 

Ci'iiiu-.D-VATE.*, adj. Having the liaif curled. See 

C V It E-lfE A DEI). , 

Make curl'd- pale ruffians bald. • 

% Shakspeare, Tinian of Athens. 

Cu'hi.ew. «. $. [roui-Iuii, Fr. anpiata , Lat.] 

t. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey 
colour, with red and black spots. 

Among birds we reckon creysers, curlews and puffins. 

('arrw. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. 
It runs very swiftly, and frequents the cornfields 
in Spain, in*Sicily, and sometimes in France* 

Trcvoux. 

Cu'iiuness.* 11. s. [from curl.'] The stale of anything 
curled. A modern word. 

Cc'iiLJNG-iitoNS.* 11. .1. [from curl and iniu.] A11 
invention to curl the hair with. 

Finding that, her literature was thrown away upon me, she 
bid me, with great velieuitnea reach the curling-irons. _ 

w f Johnson , Idler, No. 46. 

Cu'nLiNqLY.* adv. [from aiding.] In a waving 
fashion or manner. Shcmvod. 

Ci/kly.# adj. Inclining to curl; falling into riitglets. 

CURMU'DOKON.-f- ». s. [It is a vitious manner 
of pronouncing eevur uuchant, Fr., Dr. Joht*son says, 
which he received from an, unknown corres¬ 
pondent. To this Mr. Nares subscribes. D t. Ash 
has transferred this into his vocabulary, as if “ an 
unknown correspondent” was the etymology; tlis- 
•tinguishing raw by the interpretation of tut/cnoiai, 
and met Jin ut by that of correspondent ; which will 
always excite both in foreigners and natives a 
harmless smile! But, to lie serious, 1 doubt the 
etymology given by Dr. Johnson’s correspondent. 
The French cieur mcchant. means a btul heart, u 
malicious perverted mind; our curmudgeon signifies 
merely a miser, a griper, with some tincture of 
crossness. Nor is it in the usual manner ol deriv* 
VOL. I. * < 
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ation frofn the French language to form a single 
w8rd from a comjiound expression. Perhaps.it is 
a derivation from the German curmedc, a kiifd of 
vassalage in Germany, when tfic lord claimed, at 
thc^leath of certain persons, such of their goods 
as lie cljpsc. * Hence a Gpnnan expression, (fir¬ 
med igt giiter, •bona condqctitiai Sec Ludewig, 
Jura Ffudorum ltom.Tmp. et Germ. Princip. 1740, 
p. 509. And l)u Cange in V. Cvrajedia. from 
elaiins of llii- kind might easily arise an applija- • 
lion to him who made them, siinilaj t^ that of 
miser or griper; and the custom might aIso § sug-/ 
gi st our word. It is of no great age in our lorcico- 
graphy, lining first, I believe, in that edition of 
Phillips’s dictionary, Which appeared in 1706. 
Anthony’Wood, in the Life of hjipsclfj under the 
£ear 1661, writes it cun-iniidgiu. “ Though he 
used it not half, yet at the yeare’s end he did, like 

• a ciny-initilgin, sell i% and put, the money in his 
purse.” .Some may perhaps think the word allied 
to a snarling cw, connecting it with the Saxon 
»nni|icnun£, a complaint, a tmiriimring. But the Ger- 

" nnm custom seems the ■lore rational etymology.] 

An avaricious churlish fellow ; a miser; a niggprd ; 
a churl; a gripijr. • . 

Ami vvhi'ii hr In/ it in his cl.uvx, 
lie’ll not be liiile-bounil to the cause; 

Nor shall thou find him a lurnmdgron, 

If thou dispatch it without grudging. Htnhbras. 

A man’s way of living is commended, lecause he will give 
any rate for it; and a man will give any rate rather than pass 
for a poor wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon. Torkc. 

CuBMr'miKoNXY. adj. y'rom curmudgeon.] Avari¬ 
cious ; covetous; churlish ; niggardly. * • 

In a country where licalml killed a hog invited the tftiigh- 
lKUirliood, a ninnujge^nly fallow advised with his companions 
how he might save the charge. VEstrange. 

Cr'itiUNT.-f* 11. s. [ lilies , l.at. Currant is an equi¬ 
vocal word with us, taken either lor the fruit of a 
shrub called in Latin r/hrs; or a small soat of 
, grape, growing in Zaute. Tin- name currant is taken 
from Cot ini//its, whence it’s likely this fruit was 
first brought lo its. Ray, Diction. Trilingue, 
p. 12. 11.] 

1 . The tree hath no prickle!*; the leaves are large : 

The Heaver consists of five leaves, placed ia form of 
arose: the ovary, which arises from the centre of 
l<fie flower-cup, becomes a globular fruit, produced . 
in bunches. , 

Thi' burberry aiuTi urritnt rndst escape, * 

, Though her small clusters imitate the grape. '/’air’s Cowley. 

2. A small dried grape; properly written rorinlh. 

Thy\ butter’d cut rinds <)il f.it veal bestow’d. 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey st. vv’,1; • 

Insipid tiist^, old trieml, to them who Pari? know. 

Where roeouiholc, shallot, and the rank 'puljjl. grow. King 

C’u'hiiencv. n. s. yrum»o«w«/^) 

1. Circulation ; power of passing front hand to hand. 

• 'Mie currency of those half-iicnce would, in the unieersni 
opinion of mu'people, be utterly ilcsUmtive to this kingdom. 

, • Swift. 

2. General reception: as, the report had a long cur¬ 
rent]/. 

3» Fluency; readiness of utterance; easiness of pro¬ 
nunciation. 

. 6 a 
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4. Continuance; constant flow; uninterrupted course. 

The currency of timfe to establish a custom, ought to be 
wit'll a continuando from the beginning to the end of the term 
prescribed. f Ayliffe, Parergon. 

5. General esteem; the rate at which any tiling is 

vulgarly valued. t ' 

He that thinketli. Spoilt to be some great over-majph for this 
estate, assisted as it island, may tie, is no good mintman, but 
takes greatness of kingdoms according to their bujk and cur¬ 
rency. and not after intrinsick value. Bacon. 

6. The papers stamped in the English colonies by 
authoyty v and passing for money. 

'CURRENT, adj. [om ens, I,at.] r 

1. Circulatory; passing from hand to hand. 

Shekels of silver, current money with the merchant. 

* • Genesis, xxiii. 16. 

That there was current money in Abraham’s tjme is past 
doubt, though it'-if not sure that it was stampt; for he is .said 
to be rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. Arbuthnot 

2. Generally received; uncontradicted; authorita¬ 
tive. ' 5 

Many strange bruits arc received for current. Sidney. 

Because such as openly reprove supposed disorders of state, 
are token tor principal friends to the common benefit of $11, 
under this fair and plausibly colour, whatsoever they utter, 
passeth fin good and current. Hooker. 

I have collected the facts, with all possible impartiality, from 
the current histories of those times. , Swift. 


3. Common; general. ’< 

They have been trained up from their infancy in one sit 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi¬ 
nion. are current among mankind. IVntlr. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
king ofFrancc’s death. .'akin •/. 


4. Popular; such as is established by vulgar estima¬ 
tion. ‘ 

We are also to consult r the difference between worth and 
merit, strictly taken; that is, a'man’s intrinsick; this, his 
current value ; which is less or more, as men have occasion for 
him. Grew, Cosmo/. 


5. Fashionable; popular. 

Off leaving what is natural and lit. 

The current folly prm os our ready wit; 

Anil authors think their reputation safe. 

Which lives us long us fools are pleas’d to laugh. Pope. 

6 . Passable; such as may be allowed or admitted. 
Fouler than heart can tlnnk thee, thou r.m.t make 

No excuse current, but to hang thyself. S/iaksjmtrc, /tick. III. 


7. What is now passing; what is at present in its 
course <, as, the current year. 

Cu'mient. 71. s. 


1. A running stream. ' 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know’st, bcuigstopp’d/iiiipatientiySioth rage; 

, But his fair course is not hindered; 

He makes sweet nuisick with tli’ ciiamel’d stones. Shaksprnre.' 

These inequalities will vanish in one place, and presently 
appear in another, arid seem perfectly to move like waves, 
succeeding and destroying 011c another; save that their motion 
oftentimes seems'to be quickest, as if in that vast sea they 
were carried on by a current, or at least by a tide. Boyle. 

Heav*n her kridenusmo more shall boasi. 

Whose fame in thine, like lesser Currents lost; 

Thy nobler streams shall visit Jove’s abodes. 

To shine among the stars, and bathe the gods. Dtrtha.n. 

Not fabled i’o more swells lift: poet’s lays, - 
While through the sky his shining current strays. Pope. 

a. [In navigation.] Currents, are certain progressive 
motions of the water of the sea in several places, 
either quite down to the bottom, or to a certain 
v.-^_i na tc depth; by which a ship may happen 
1 more swiftly or retarded in her course, 
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according to the direction <!f the current, with o\ 
against the jvay of the ship. * ( Harris. 

3. Course; progression. # 

The castle, of Cadnms t was takcri, and Thebes invested l>v 
Phebidas the Lacedcfnoimu insidiously, whi^h drew ort 11 rc- 
surprizc of the castlw a m-ovory of the town, mid 11 current of 
the war even into the walls*of Sparta. Baron. 

Cu'nnr.NTi.Y. ’adj. [from current .] 

1. In a constant motion. , ». 

2. Without Opposition. 

The very cause which piaketh the simple and ignorant !o 
think they even see how the word of God runneth currently 
on your side, is, that tlieif minds are forestalled, mid their 
conceits perverted beforcharftl. * Hooker , f'nface. 

3. Popularly; fashionably; generally. 

4. Without ceasing. * 

I Cu'rrkntness. u. s. [from current.'] 

1. Circulation. 

,2. General reception. 

3. Easiness of pronunciation. 

When snbstantialuess combine! Ii with delight fulness, and 
cur/rnOifas.vith stayedness, how can the language sound other 
than most full of sweetness t - Camden, ttenuuns, 

pu'RUICLE.# n. S. • , 

1. A course. £Lat. curriculum.] 

Upon a curricle in this world depends a long course of the 
next, and upon*a narrow scene here 3 n endless expansion 
hereafter. Jtrown, Christ. Aim. ii. 

2. A,chariot., [Lat. anricuius; old l’r . curicide,,im 

petit chariot. Lacombe.] ,ln modern times the 
wyrd has been adopted lor an open chaise with two 
wheels drawn by two horses abreast. * 

Ci! , RitiEU.'f v n. s. [corrcour, old Fr. cQriarins, Lat.] 
One who dresses and pares leather for those who 
make shoes, or other things. 

A cum,, r bought a bearskin of a huntsman, and laid him 
down ready money for it. V Estranm • 

Warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathsome carrion underground; 

For useless to the currier were their hides, 

Nor could their tainted flesh with ocean titles 

Be free’d from tilth. JDryden, Cirg. 

Cu'rrisu. adj. [from e;tr.] Having the qualities of 
a degenerate dog; brutal; sour; quarrelsome; 
malignant; churlish; uncivil; untractable ; imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Sweet speaking oft a currish heart reclaims. Sidney. 

No care of justice, nor no rule of reason, 

Dili thenceforth ever enter irvhis mind. 

But cruelty, the sign of e//mwkind. <■ Spenser, Hubb. Talc. 

In fashions wayward, and in love unkind; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currish mind. Fairfax. 

T would she were in heaven, so she could 
' Entreat some pnw’r to change this currish Jew. Shakspcare. 

She says your dog was a cur; and tells you, currish thanks 
is good enough for such a present. Shnkspearc. 

Cu'RiUSf.i.Y.-fc adv. [from currish.] In a brutal or 
malignant mamiei. 

Boner being restored againc,— currishly, without all order 
of law or honesty,—wrasted from them all the livings they 
had. Fo.cc s Act 1 and Mon. Acc. of llidlcy. 

To use or deal currishly with. Shcrwojfl. 

Cu'imushness.* 71. s. [from Garish.] Moroseness; 
churlishness; malignity. ‘ 

Diogenes, though he hud wit, by his currishness got the 
name of dog. Feltham, Jtrs. ii. 69. 

« Hell’s porter, Cerberus, 

' That curritancu into our brensts dost put! 

>. May’s Lucan , B. 6. 

To CU'RRY.-f* 1 b. a. [Fr. courmjcr , front corium , 
leather, Lat.] * v 

To dress leather, by beating and rubbing it.’ 



CUR, 

To beat; to drub; ho thrash; to ch&tjsc. • 

He hath well curried tny coat. Barnet, 1580. 

v I have been him * • 

Curry a felloe’s earcusj haiWsomcly. . 

i * Bstsum.pnd FI. Island Princess. 

X deep dcsirfh in’t to divide / 

The well affetted that confide; ,* « • 

, By setting brother against brother, * 

To clavP and rgirry one another. * Hudibras. 

I may exprft her to taly; care of her family, and curry her 

* hide in case of»refusal. • Addison, Spirt. 

3! To rub a horse with a scratching instrument, so 
as to smooth his coat, and.prornotc his flesh. 

Your short horse is sogm cuywd. 

m Beaton. mid FI. Vahnimian. 

4. To scratch in kindness; to rub down with flattery; 
to tickle. * 

If I had a suit to master Shallow, I would humour his 
men; if to his men, I would curry with mastcrstihallow. 

f Slffihspcarc. 

5. To Curry Favour. To become a favourite bjf 
petty officiousness, slight knuTnesses, or flattery. 
[This expression requires further illustration, than 
the preceding words of Dr. Johnson. The rubbing 
down a horse, is a process that Conveys pleasure tu 
the animal. ,So imicli for curry in*the present in¬ 
stance ; but favour is a corruption. • The true word 

, is Jewel,* as Mr. Donee lias abundantly shewn in 
his Illustr. of Shakspcarc, i. 474. Thus, in (he 
Merch. Tale of Beryn, in Urry’s Cfiaticcr, p.597. 
“ As though lit? had lerned curyfavel of somy old 
frerc." Now the name of fuvel, Mr. Donee ob¬ 
serves, wiyi anciently given to yellow-coloured 
horses, in like manner as bayard, blanchard, and 
lyard drere to brown, white, or gray. One* of 
Richard the First’s horses, he adds, was so called. 
Robert of Brunne’s Chron. p. 175. lie therefore 
rightly concludes, that to curry favol, or, as we ns>w 
say, to cuiry favour, is a metaphorical expression 
adopted from the stable.] • 

He judged them still over-abjectly to lawn upon the hea¬ 
then), and l <5 curry favour with infidels.® Hooker. 

This humour succeeded so with the puppy, that 1111 ass 
would go the same way to work to curry favour for himself. 

II Fst range. 

Curry.# ». s. A word imported from the East- 
Indies, denoting a mixture of. various eatables, a 
very rclishable composition. The leaves of the 
canthium paryjjlorum, fouc of the plants of the 
Coromandel coast, being much uses! in curries, 
that plant has also there the name of hira, which 
means esculent. See Wants of tlje Coromandel 
Coast, 1795. 

Cu'rrycomb. n. s. [from curry and combi] An iron 
instrument used for currying o£ cleaning*horses. 

He has a clearer idea from a littltf print than from,a long 
definition; and so he would have of tlrigil and tislrum, if, in¬ 
stead of a currycomb and cymbal, be could see stamped in the 
margin small pictures of these instruments. Locke. 

Cu'rrying.# n. s. [from the verb.] 'rite act of rub¬ 
bing dqjvn a horse. 

Frictions make the parts more fleshy and full; as we see 
both in men, anti in the currying of horses: the cause is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of spirits and blood to the 
parts. s Btcfn. 

To CURSE, v. a. [cuppan, Saxon.] , 

1. To wish evil to; to execrate; «o devote. 

Curse me this people; for they arc too mighty for me. • 

, Numbers, xuuu. £» 


CUR 

After Soiyman hau looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
cuned the same, lie caused a great yveight to be tied unto it, 
and so cast into the sed. Rhodes. 

What, yet again ! the third time haijt thou curst me ( 

This imprecation was for Laius’ death, > 

And,thou hast wished me like him. > Dryden and Lee. 

2. To mist^ief;Ho afflict; to torment. • 

On impious rentals and bnrb’rous kings impose • 

Thy plagues, and curse ’erJ with Such sons as those. Pope. 

To Cunsta. v. w. To imprecate; to deny or affirm 
with imprecation of divine vengeaacc! * • 

The silver about which thou cursrJst, and tpeakeat of also 
in my ears, b ihold the silver is with me. 1 ifud. xvi. t. 
Cuti.si~.-f- jV. [Sax. cupjv] , ’ 

1 . Malediction; wish of evil to another. » 

Neither have 1 suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing a curse 
to his soul. * \/dA. 

f neviy went from your lordship but with a longing to rc- 
tyrn, or without a hearty curse to him v ho invented ceremo¬ 
nies, and put me on the necessity of withdrawing. Drydcn. 

2. Affliction ; torment; vexation. 

• Curse on the stripling! Vow lie apes-Jus sire! 

Ambitiously sententious ! Addison, Cato. 

Cfe'nsED. part. adj. [from curse.] 

1. Deserving a curse; hateful; detestable; aboniin- 

* able; wicked. 

Merciful powr’s!, 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature ‘ 

Gives way to in reifose. Shaksprarc, Macbeth. 

2 . Unholy; unsilnctified; blasted by a curse. 

Come lady, while heav’n lends us grace, 

Let us fly this rvrsed place. 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 
With some other new device; 

Not a waste or needless sound. 

Till we come to holier ground. Milton, Camus. 

3. Vexatious; troublesome. _ , 

This cursed quarrel be no more renew’d; 

Be, as becomes a wife, oLedicnt still; • 

Though griev’d, yet »ijbject*to her husband’* will. Drydcn. 

One day, I think, in i'aradise he liv’d ; 

Destin’d the next bis journey to pursue, 

Where wounding thorns and cursed thistles grew. , Prior. 

Cu'rsedly. adv. [from cursed.] Miserably; shame¬ 
fully ; a low cant word. 

.Satisfaction and restitution lie* so cursedly hard on the giz¬ 
zards of our publicans. L'Estrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is cursedly afraid of being overrun 
with too much politeness, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at tin- expcncc of another. Pope- 

Qj'usedness. u.s. [from cursed.] The state of being 
undePa curse. * * 

Cy'nsEit.# 77. s. [from curse.] One that utters curses 
or execrations. 

All men, loversnf virtue, ought to hold^him for a viper, and 
like a inner of fattier and mother. 
a Wodroephe's Fr. Gram. (16x3,) p. 38*. 

The curse causeless: as, the pope’s excommunications, and , 
execrations, with bell, book, ami candle. Such cursors are , 
curtdd; the curse will fall upon the cursor's head. 

Bp.Richardson on the OsTest. (1655,5 p. *98. 
The cuncr's punishment should flight the curse. 

Drydcn, Bel. Laid. 

Cu'rsuip. 77.s. [from? cur.] "Ddgship; meanness; 
scoundrclsliip. 

• How durst th’, I say, oppose thy curship, 

’Gainst arms,*authority, amf worship. HtuSbrat. 

Cu'rsing.# 74 . s. [Sax. cuppunj.] A« execration; 

a curse. 

He read all the words of the law, the bleungs and cursing*, 

Joshua, niii. 

% Theodoret calls them execrations, cursings, and renb«wj 
God. . 4 bp, Laud, 
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CURSrrOR. n. s. [Latin.] An officer'or clerk be¬ 
longing to the Chancery, that makes out original 
writs. They are culled clerks of course, in the 
oath of the clerks of Chancery. Of these there arc 
twenty-four in number, which have certain -shires 
allotted to each of thpm, into which tl*y make out 
such original writs as are, required. Tliey are a 
corjioration among themselves. . Cmvel. 

Thin is the recognition and value, signed with the hand¬ 
writing of that justice, carried by the cursitor in Chancery for 
that shire where those lands do lie, and tiy him is a writ of 
covenant* thereupon drawn, and ingrossed in parchment. 

' . Kanin. 

Ci/hsokary. adj. [front cursus, Latin.] Cursory; 
hasty; careless. A word, f believe, only found in 
tfie following line. 

I have but with a rursorary eXc. " * 

O’erglane’d the ifrCclcs. Shakspcare, licit. V. 

Cu'nsoitti.Y.'f' adv. [from cursor)/.'] Hastily; without* 
care; without solicitous attrition. , 

We are so far from slighting or contemning the Scripture, 
that we arc the great admirers of it, and do endeavour to . d- 
v.uiec it above all other writings whatsoever, ant* that even in 
natural things, though never so accidentally.or cursorily han¬ 
dled. Smith 1 'arlrmturr of Old Age, p. 254. 

I shall sfieak cursorily of every thing but that which I had 
immediately front himself. ’ Burnet, Life of Ltl. Rochester. 

This power, and no Hirer, Luther disowns, as any one that 
views the place but cursorily must needs d^e. Atlrrhuiy. 

Cu'rsorixens. n. s. [from iwwy] Slight, attention. 
CU'ltSORY.'J’ ad), [from cursurins, Latin. ] 

1. Hasty; quick; inattentive; careless. 

Some eminent instrm tivc expressions of ltoly Writ, which are 
not obvious to every cursory mid superficial render. 

< Smith. Pori rail ure of Old Age, p. itift. 
The first, upon a cursory and fuperfieial view, uppeured like 
'the head <>V another ifiun. Addison. 

2. Clping about; not stationary. 

Father Cress we II, legicr jesuft in ^Spain; father Baldwin, 
legier in Flaunders, as parsons at Rome; besides their cursoric 
men, as Ccrrurd, Sic. 

t Proceedings against (jarnet.i. 1606,) sign. F. 

CUltST. adj. Froward; peevish: malignant; mis¬ 
chievous ; malicious; snarling. 

Mr. Mason, after his manner, was very merry with both par¬ 
ties, pleasantly playing both with the shrewd touches of many 
curst boy s, and with the small discretion of many lewd school¬ 
masters. Aseham , Schoolmaster. 

Curst cows have short horns. Proverb. 

I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen. 

Let ncr nyt hurt me; I was neve." curst; , 

' I have no gift at all in shrewishness: 

I am a right maid for my cowardice; f 

Let her not strike me. 1 Shakspcare, A fids. y. Dr. 

I’ll go see if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 
much he hath eaten: they are never cuOt lint when they are 
hungry'. Shakspcare, Wait. Talc. 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 

Is, that she is intolerably curst, 

And shrewd and forward, so beyond t.ll measure, 

Tfeat, were my state (hr worser than it is, 

I would not weit ht'r for a mine of gold. t Shakspcare. 

When I dissuaded him from his intent. 

And found himpight to do it with curst speecit, 

I threaten’d to discover him. fc »• Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
And though his mind 

Be ne’er so curst, bis tongue is kind. ’ CrashaKi. 

Co'rstness. n. s. [from curst.] Peevishness; froward- 
ness; malignity. 

Then, nobte partners. 

Touch’yon the sourest points with sweetest terms, 

« Nor curstness grow to the matter. Shakspcare, Ant. and Cleop 
'Her mouth she. writh’d, her-forehead taught to frown. 

Her ••*U£*P orkJt fires to love unknown; , 
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Her 6ftllow,ellseks her envious mi(|l did shew, * \ 

And »very feature spoke aloud the curstness of a shrew. 

• 1 Drydrn 

Ci'RT.i" adj. [from curtm , Latin.] .Short. 
a Such a latitude of ,yeaiR.niay hold a con^derablc earner in 
the general map of time ;Jpud a man may have a curt epllo/itc 
of the whole course flierecCin the days of his own life. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. sc 
Peek ! Ilis.name is carl, • 

A monosyllable, but [hej commands the 11 or if well. # 

v . R. Vinison, JVcrr hn■ ■ 

To Cl>'RTAIL."f* v. //. [curto, Latin, it was an¬ 
ciently written curt at, which perhaps is more pro¬ 
per; but dogs that bad.thcii*tails cut, being called 
carta I dogs, the word was vulgarly conceived to 
mean originally to nil the tail, anil was in time 
written according to that notion. So fur Dr. John¬ 
son. Hut the word is rather from the IV. tailler 
court, autf is .applicable, as the examples shew, to 
• any deficiency. Nor was atrial, as applied lo dogs, 
always formerly written as lie stall's; but also in a 
manner which points out the etymology of curt, 
short, and tail.,. “ The curl-tail’d fox, in the fable, 

, endeavoured to have all foxes cut-tailed.” Junius, 
Sin Stigm. (,1*039,) p. 449.] 
t. To cut off; tp cut short; to shorten. 

I, that ant curlaiPd of all fair proportion, . 

Deform’d, uiifiiiish’d, sent before my time 

Into Allis breathing world. Shflksprare, ltich t Ilf. 

Then why should we ourselves abridge, 

Ami curtail our own privilege ? , * llndibras. 

’I* vis general employ, and expener of their time, would a-, 
assuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of knowledge 
and erudition, as it would shorten the opportunities of vice. 

Woodward. 

♦.Perhaps this humour of speaking no more than we must, 
has so miserably curtailed some of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and conversations, tiny often lose all hut their first 
syllables. • Addison, Sprit. 

2. Jt has of before the thing cut off. 

The. count assured the court, that Fact his antagonist had 
tukca a wrong name, having curtailed it <i/‘«thrce letters; for 
that his name was not Fart hut Faction. Addison. 

Cu'kt.vu, Dog. ii.,s. A dog laiixd, or mutilated, ac¬ 
cording to the forest laws, whose tail is cut off, 
and who is therefore hindered in coursing. Per¬ 
haps this word may be the original of cur. 

1 , amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I think, if my 
breast had not been made of faith, and my heart ol steel, she 
lmd transformed me to a curtail dog, and made me turn i’ the 
wheel. \ Shakspcare, Com. of Krr. 

Ci’RTa'ii.eu.* 11. s. [from curtail! ] One who cuts 
off; or leaves out, any thing. 

This conduct of theirs — served to shew that tile Lnt ihs had 
’ not been interpolators of the Creed, hut that the Greeks had 
been curtailers. U'uter/and, on the Alhnn. Cr. \.$ 21. 

Ou kta'ii.ing.# n. s. [from the verb.] Abbreviation. 
Scribblers send us over their trash in prose and verte, with 
abominable cuWai/ingi/and quaint modernisms. Swift. 

CU'ltTAIN.f n. s. [old Fr. courtinc. V. Lacombc, 

- vol. ii. in vocc; Lat. cortina. Our own word was 
sometimes anciently written cor line.] 

1. A cloth contracted or expanded at pleasure, to 
admit or exclude the light; to conccU or dis¬ 
cover any thing; to shade a bed; to darken a 
room. 

r ’Their curtains ought to be kept open, so as to renew the 
air. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

So through •i/Vilc curtains shot a timorous ray, 

And op’d those eyes' that must eclipse the day. Pope. 

Thy hand, great Du)ness ! lets tne curtain fall, 

4 And universal darkness buries all. 'Pope. 



■ *2. lo tlrum the Curtain. To close it so to shut 
* out flu* light, or conceal the object.* . 

I must draw a curtegn before tile work for a while,and keep 
yimr*patieiTre a little in suspend, f Km net's Theory. 

• •Once morel write to yon, mfll this once will be the lad : 
the curiam will soon be draw^flytOwn my friend and me, 

• and nothin" left but to wish \ on a Inng good night. Pope. 

3. To open ft >io 11s to discern t.|;e object. 

K So sodl/as the all-cheering son 

• Should in the*farthcst Last begin to draw • 

The shady curtain from Anrora’jj bed. 

Uhtikspt art , Kuril, unit Jut. 
Let them sleep, let them sh ip on, 

Till this stonily night, ift gone; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn. 

Then the nut apt will be drawn. (iathme. 

q. [In fortification.] That part of the wall or ram¬ 
part. that lies between two bastions. Mi/ifnn y Diet. 

The govern011 r, nut discouraged, suddenly* nf timber an I 
hoards raised up a curtain twelve foot high, at thefcuck of his 
soldiers, ^ Kirill's. 

Cfiut WN-j.ixTitiu:. «.«. [from rut-lain and lecture.’] 
A rejiroof given bv a \yife to her Imsbulid in bed. 

What eiidle s brawls In wives are bred ! 

ThT' etuhi‘ii-lccti<rr makes a mournfufticil. Drudni, .ly. 

She ought to cwrt the authority of tin* cm tain-h cl arc, and 
if she iinds him o[a rebellious disposition, to tame him. 

* Addison. 

*J'u CTViain. t’. a. [from flic noun.] To inclose or 
li^eoimtiodatt'.wilb curtains. . . 

Now o\r one hijf the world 
Natan- seems dt ad*and wicked dreams abuse 
^Tliis i ^ct ■lin’d sleep. Slut is pen ref .1 [net:. 

flic wand’ring prince and Dido, 

Winn with if happy storm they were surpris'd. 

And 1 trUin'il with a counsel-keeping rave. Td. Andron. 

But 01 her temple’s last recess inclos’d, * 

On Duhiess' lap the anointed heail repos’d: 
linn dose do, mrlum'd round with vapours blew, 

And 'cii In .-prinkh-d with eimnieriari dew. Pope. 

Cp'iitxi..^ >t. ,v. [Fr. rout fault.’} ?V horse with a 
docked tail.. ('"/grave. 

Hold my stirrup, my one lacquey; and look to my nirlal, 
the other." • /{../ouson, Masi/ues. 

(.TTiVai.# utij. [from curt.} Brief, or abridged. 

blatters of this moment, as they were not to lie decided there 
la those divines, so neither are they to he determined here 
by essays ami iitr/al aphorisms, hut by solid proofs of Script me. 

Al/lloit, Klconoi fa sics. 

O/utate Distance, r,. s. [In astronomy.] The dis¬ 
tance of it planet's play' from the sun. reduced to 
the ecliptiek. 

CcinViwx. n.s. [from curto, to shorten, Latin.]' 
'J’fte interval between a planet’s distance fryn the 
sun and the curtate distance. • (Virnttbers .* 

Cu'ktelakki, ? Sot , CuTLAS . s . 

C. U JtTEl.AX. ) • 

Cti'tiTtiiAor.# 71 . s. [old Fr. apt; tillage, “petit jar- 
din, cour d’une maison sitttec a la cuinpagfic <|tii 
n’est point fernieo do nmrs, mais do hayes.” # 
Lacotr.be. Low Lat. cortilagimu , from ms, ror/is .] 

A garden, yard, or field, or other piece of ground, 
lying ntnr, or belonging to, a messuage. Coxal. 
Cij'ktly.-* atlv. [from curl.] Briefly. 

Here Mr. Liccnliat shew’d his art; and hath so curtly, sac- 
cinctlv and concisely — epitomiz'd the long story of the cap- 
t ‘ ye • (iaylon, Notes an fi. Qutr. iv.«l5. 

Cu'rtsy. See C<jt'KTF.sy. • 

Ci/kvaied. tidj. [cutvalus , Lati if.] Bent ; crooked. 
Curva'tiojsi.T n.s. [cunt', Latin.] 1 lie act of bviur- 
intr or crooking. ^ 
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j\s for his session, we must not look upon it as determining 
any posture of his body, corresponding to the curvationjo four 
limbs. Pearson on the Creed, *Alt. 6 . 

Cu'iivATiTnE.-f*. ». [old Fr. ettivettuw.] Crooked¬ 
ness; inflexion; manner of bending. 

It is benj^tftei#tbe manner of the catenarian curve, by which 
it obtiyus that enseal tux'[Uni is siiiest Jjir the included*!! arrow. 

# • , (Viei/nc, I’/iit. I'rni. 

idaeuid it w as hiyonil th' 1 iietivjy of the muscle, and curea- 
Inre ui the ossicles, to give q n due tension. Holder. 

Ct.itvi:. at//. [eurcus, Latin.] Oookcd; bent;.in-'*’ 
fleeted ; not straight. . # 

Unless an intrin.-ick principle of gravity or attraction, ill stf 
make it ifis^ihc a curve line* about the attracting bo A'. 

# . lien tley. 

( t uvk. n. s. Any thing, bent; a flexure or cmoli- 
ednesj of any particular form. 

, Ami as you lead it round, in Mtl'ul eumr. 

With eye nitentivc mark tile springing game. Thomson. 

T<> CIJIIVE. r. a. lewm, Latin.] To bend; to 

/ rook; to inflect. * * 

And the tongue is drawn b uk and carnal. Holder. 

To CURVET. v. n. [comIhtrc, Italian.] 

. *. To leap; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongin^ I pr'ythir: it insects unseason¬ 
ably. • Shnhspcarc, As von like it. 

Himself lie on an earwig set, m e 

Yet scan die on y is hack eoul.l get. 

So oft and high Ifo did eiirrct, 

I Ore In' himself could settle. Draytcn, Ximphal. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, surpriz’d with fright. 

The wounded steed curve!s ; and, rais’d upright, 

Lights ou his feet before: Ins hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and lash the wind. Dryden, /Hu. 

2. To frisk; to be licentious. 

CVkvet.-}- n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A leap; a bound. * 

The king — ran his cui'oits so openly, and mude III# turns 
and rt turns in the lie'll of the army, that so fair a mark hi¬ 
nted his enemies' arrows to hit him. Tidier, Holy liar, p, 14a, 

2. A frolick ; a prank. 

CukviiYnear. ml/. Icurvus and Ultra, Lai.] 

1. Consisting of a crooked line. . 

’I he impulse continually draws the celestial body from it’s 
•vitilinear motion, and forces it into a curl'd tut ar orbit; so 
that it must be repeated every minute of time, C/trync. 

1. Composed of crooked liuA. 

CVltviTY. n.s. [from iM'iv.j Crookedness. 

. The joined ends of that bonewmd the incus receding, make 
a mnrctunitc angle at that joint, and give n greater cnrvily to 
the posture of the ossicles. n’ntdti m. Speecht 

(’flTii'i.i;.# atlj. [ I .at, amtlis.) An epithet applied 
lo the chair, in. wliicli the llotiem m.igistiulr., hail 
aright lo sit tVliich our own |*oet, Butler, has 
playfully adopted, and aho employed as signifying 
mtigi'lerial. 

W’p that are wisely ■lounted higher 
Than inustahles in curute wit. JIlubfrrus. 

These mounted on a < hair curute, * 

Which miolerns rail a eiick.nz-stoo!. Jludihras. 

And Tally’a innde chan, and Mytou’s goWen lyre. 

• * Akeruidc. 

(^C'SUION. n.s. ITusscu, Dutch; amsin, French.] 

/i pillow § it the sea^; a soft pail jilaccd upon a 
chair. 

Call Claudhfll, and some otlffcr of my men; 

I’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Shaktpcare, J. Cottar 

^ If you are learn’d, *• 

Be not as common fools; if you are not, . . 

Let them have ciukions by you. Cortot. 



cus 

But pit they sat, officious Baucis lays 
Tv.v cushions stnll'M wi(A straw, the yjat to raise ; , r 

( .'oatsp, but tin- best site had. Dr.uhn, Fab. 

An EaUt-ru Kiut; pi> a judge to dentil fur an kiiqiiilou. sen¬ 
te ace ; and orucred his hide to he slutfi-d “into u cushion, and 
placed upon tile trihthnil, for the sou to sit on. 'Swift. 

Cushioned. adj. [from ais/tion.f .Seated on a 
cushion ; supported by cuslyoiis. r " 

M.uiv, who are cus/tioned upon throne, would have re- 
maineii in ohsemily. l/issertaliiin on 1 ‘.iritis. 

C't |, su 1 ioNi; , r.*ft :r //. s. [ Er. coursiuct.'] A liuic cir-hic'ii; 
(hat which resembles a small ensbion. 

\ Upon (Ciesc pretty cir.hiovrh did lie 

fen thousand beauties, and as many ‘•mill s, , 

Chaste blandishments, and genuine eourte i '. 

Hchuiiioik''s J'sui h' 1 , \i. 200. 

Cl'fiP. it. ,v. [ enspis, Lafin/| A term used to express 
tin; points or horns of the moon, or other luminary. 

Harris. 

(VseiTtcn. T adj. [from ettspis, Latin.] A word ' 

Ct^si’iDATKO. 5 'expressingJlie leaves of a flower, 
ending in a point. (fit it’.-//. 

C'tj'sriDAi..# adj. [front the l.^it. enspis^] Sharp; 
ending in a point. 

This enters and raiseth up juto life and beauty the whole ' 
corporeal vforld, orders the lowest piojection of life, viz. the 
resh-nx/.iii of the eone infinitely multiplied, awaking that im¬ 
mense mist of atoms int > ocvernl energies, into fiery, watery, 
and earthly ; mid, plaeing her niagirjt alttpetive points, siieLs 
liitber anil thither ro every centre a due proportion, and rightly 
disposed number of these cuspidal particles. 

Afore, Notes on Psych. p. 14^1. 

7 b v. it. [from the Lat. cttsjddo. 1 )r. 

Johnson notices, with cus/tnfrd, the adjective cuspi¬ 
dated; but knew not that the verb existed in our lan¬ 
guage.] To sharpen. r. Cockcram. 

QU'SPISM 11. s. [Lat.] The sharp end of a thing. 
Set Cuspid At. 

The rnultii 
projection 

Custard. n. s. [mustard, Welsh.] A kind of sweet¬ 
meat made by boiling eggs with milk ami sugar 
tilL the whole thickens into a mass. It is a food 
much used in city feasts. 

He cram’d them, till their guts did like, 

With caudle, custard, and plumb cake. Hudtbras. 

Kow niay’rs and sliricvos all hush’d and satiate lay; 

Yet eat, in dreams, the custard of the day. /‘opr. 

Custo'ihal.# adj. [from custody.'] Relating to cus¬ 
tody, of guardianship. , ' 

JSrrlesia coiiimcitdatn, so called in contradistinction to certain 
litulala, is that church, which for the custodial charges and 
government thereof, is by 11 revocable collation concreditcd 
with some ecclesiastical person, in the ijature of a trustee. 

' Lett, to Cte lip. of Rochester, (1772,) p. 2. 

CU'STODY. n. s. [cuslodia, Latin.] 

1. Imprisonment; restraint of liberty. 

The council remonstranced unto tpieen Elizabeth the con¬ 
spiracies against her life, and therefore they advised h£r, that 
she should go lessmbroad weakly attended; but the queen an¬ 
swered, she had rather be dead than put in custody. Bacon. 

For us enslaV d, is custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment * 

Inflicted. Milton, P. L. 

2 . Care; guardianship; charge. * , . 

Under trie custody and eharge'of the sons of Mcrari, shall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being strangers here, how dar’st thou’-rust 
So great a charge from thine own custody. Shahpcarc. 

An offence it were, rashly- to depart out of the city com- 
1 rnltitii] to their custody. Knollct. 

.These is generally but one coin stampt upon the occasion, 
whtoh m antic a present to the person who is celebrated on it: 
by this meartjnAjg whole fame is in his j»wn custody. Addison. 
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dtijilicd cuspis of the concv is nothing but the last 
1 ol life from l’syche. More, Notes on Psyrh. p.425. 


3. Defencepreservation ; security. * \ 

Thcrt- was prypnrql n fleet of thirty ships for the custody of 
the narrow seas. / Bacon. 

(T'STOM. u. s. '[enustume, ^French.] 

1 . 1 lubit ; habitual f)i:u!l1co. o m * . * 

Blond and di-strurtiai^sMU be so in use, • 

That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants ipiifiter’d In the hands of war; . 

All pity choak’tl with Ac.tom of fell deeds. . 

t ’ Shnkytenrc, Jut. Ca'l, • 

Custom , a greater power than nature, seldom fails to >naL|i 
them worship. - I.oche. 

2. Fashion ; common way of acting. 

And the priest’s custom wiLb the people was, that when any 
mini offered sacrifice, the prieit’s servant came, while the flesh 
was in seething, with a flesh-hook of three teeth in his hands. 

1 Samuel, ii. 

3. Established manner. 

According lo the custom of the priest's office, his lot was to 
burn intense when ilc went into the temple of the Lord. 

‘ St. Luke, i. 

4. Practice of buying df certain persons. 

You say l\c is assiduous in his Calling, und is lie not grown 
rich by itV Let him have your custom, but not your votes. 

Addison. 

5» Application from*buyers: as, this trader has good 
custom. , 

6 . [In law.] A law or right, 110b written, which, 
being established by long use, and the consent ojf 
our, ancestors, has been, and is, daily practised. 
We cannot say that this or^thut is a custom,* ex¬ 
cept wc CiU1 justify that it hath continued so one 
hundred years; yet, because that is hard to proLe, 
it is enough lor the proof of a custom, if two 01- 
more can depose that they heard their fathers say, 
that it was a custom all their time; and fhat their 
fathers heard their fathers also say, that it was like¬ 
wise a custom in their time. If it is to be proved by 
necord, the omliiiuancc of a hundred years will 
serve. Custom is either general or particular: 
gonf-ral, that which is current tlmrtigh England; 
particular is that which belongs to [his or that 
county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or*that 
lordship, city, or town. Custom differs from pre¬ 
scription ; for custom is common to more, and pre¬ 
scription is particular to this or that man: pre¬ 
scription may be fora far shorter time than custom. 

K Cornel. 

7. Tribute; tax paid for £oods imported, or ex¬ 
ported. 

The residue of these ordinary finances be casual or nnccr- 
r tain, yis be the escheats and forfeitures, die customs, butferage, 
and imposts. r Bacon. 

Those commodities may be dispersed, after having paid the 
customs, in England. Temple. 

Cuslomt to steal is ynch a trivial thing. 

That ’tis their charter So defraud their king. Dryden. 

Stftiho tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, especially 
the customs on the importation of the Gallick trade. Arbalhnot. 

To Cu'stom.# it. a. [from the noun.] To pay the 
duty at the custom-house for goods exported or im¬ 
ported. i 

The ships are 6afe, riding in Malta road; 

And all the merchants, with other merchandize. 

Are safe arriv’d, and have sent me to know, 

.Whether yourself will come and custom them. 

Marlow, Jew of Malta. 

To Cu'stom.# 1 v. if. To accustom, which see. 

For on a bridge he cuslometh to fight. Spenser, F. Q. 

Ci/stom-house. n. s. The house where the taxes 
* upon goods imported or exported are collected. 
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•Some custom Jtousc oA-ers, bird j of passagy, jintl oppressive 
* thrifty squires, are the only thriving people amongst Swift. 
Cu'sTOMi»ui,E.-f' rtt/y. [old Fr. coustnmojdc. Not ft 
single cxiimple has hlrherto btvmgiven of this useful 
i \votM.] trunnion; habit fill; frequent.* • 

Ye shall fynde it more at larA deal ami in the christen ex- 
hortacyon unto customable swearers." • 

. Bah , Yet a Course, At. (H43,) fol. yo. b. 

Among tJliGreeks, by reason of their fumiliare and rttkhui- 
w able mailer ofjtpccchc, oilh vocable serveth, Ac. 

• Martin, Man-, of I’r tests, (1554,) F. f. 4. b. 
The customable shooting at hom/, specially at butts and 

pricks, makes nothing ut nil for strong shooting, which doth 
most good in war. • Asc/inm, Tuxophthts. 

Through the customable use thereof, this vice [adultery ] is 
grown unto such a Height, that in a manner among many it is 
counted no sinneat all. Homilies, 11. i. p. ;X. 

They use the customable adorning; of thecountrv. 

Bp. Pay tor, Artil'. Hands, p. 
Cu'sTOMABLKN ESS. 71 . s. [from citstymafitt .] 

1. Frequency; Imbit. • . 

. Conformity to custom. • • 
u'STOMABI.Y.'l' (tdv. [ftytU Clts/tWHt/l/c.^ According 
to custom. • 

Works of darkness, not only beenijp- they are <•».toouddy in 
dullness, jfce. Iloini/i-s. It. i. Ipainsl l<lii/ii+i/. 

Kingdoms have eastiann/da h'< 11 earned aw ay In right of 
succession, areoijing to proximity ofliloyd. Hayward. 

And bt^'iiusc I observe that fear and dull disposition, Inke- 

• ’.varmness, and sloth, are not seldomer wont to cloak thern- 
flejves under the jiflectcd name of moderation, than true and 
lively real is rnt/'/f»/</j/y disparaged with the term id indiscre¬ 
tion, bitterness, and cinder. Altitun. Apoto"afar Smectnm. 

TVst. ni.utn.v.'f' (tdv. [from customary.'} Habitually; 
commonly. 

He underwent those previous pains, which customarily an- 
tecedetk.it sufteriiig. Pearson on the Creed, Art. i'. 

To call God to witness truth, or a lye perhaps, or to appeal 
to him on every trivial occasion, in common discourse, <■«*- 
titular)!./ without consideration, is one of the. highest indignities 
and uitroi'ls that can he offered him. Bay. 

Ci/sT<>M.\jtiNt:,ss. 11. s. [from cuslomatij.} Frequency; 
commomtcs*; frequent occurrence. , 

A vice, which, for its guilt, may justify the sharpest, and 
for its cnslomanncss the frccpientcsi invectives, whiVi can he 
made against it. Utfrt rmaeul of thtp'Pongtie. 

(Vstomary. adj. [from custom.} 
r. Conformable to established custom; according to 
prescription. 

l’ray you now, if it may stand vvitli # thc tune of your voices, 
that I may he consul: I have here the ciutnmary gown. 

• Shakspcarc. 

Several ingenious person#, whose assistance might he con¬ 

ducive to the advance of real and useful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of education and customary belief. 

• (i/anid/r, t See juts. 

2. Habitual. * 

We should avoid the profane and irreverent use of God’s 

name, by cursing, or customary swearing, and take heed ol 
the neglect of his worship, or any thiajt belonging'to it. 

- • Tdlolstut. 

3. Usual; wonted. 

r'v’n now f met him . 

With ousloniart / compliment, when he. 

Wafting his eves to the contrary, and tailing 

A lip of much contempt, speeds from me. ' v '" ‘ t P tan ■ 

Cu , s>TOMiSb.'f~ ndj. [Irom custom.} I 'stial; common ; 

accustomed. . 

No natural exhalation m the shy, 

No common wind, 00 customer! event, 

But they wilt pluck away its natural cause, 

And cull them meteors, proihg.es, aml^n. .. ^ 

To .ho *- '>» fSggl n. p. 
Adam wak’d, so custom'd. > Mdtoa ,. . t,. 


S/misp(tin. 
common; 


• C V T 

One morti 1 missVf him on the custom'll hill. Gray, Elegy, 
n. s. [from custom.} 

1. Otic who JivqncnN any place of sale Jbr lilt* sake 

of purchasing, ' •* , 

• (hu would think it Overdone’s hoijse; for here he many 

old customers. - Shalspcurr, Afeas.for AQeas. 

A wealthy pm." takes more pains to lure , . 

A flattering atuln^ee, thaikpoor tyiidrsiiTcn do 

to persuade 1 ■m.lamrrs to Inn their ifooils. Jloseomnton. 

Lord strut has bespoke Ids liveries at Lew is Baboon’s shop: 
Don’t you see how that old fox steals away ytiur oustomfrs, ain^ 
turns you out of your business every dav l Arhuihnat. 

those papers are grown a necessary j 1; 1 f t» iiW'ofleehouse 
Iurnitlire-, ai d may he reaifby rinlonurs of alt ranks for curing 
sity or amusfmeut. • Swift. 

I shewed you apiece of hhp-k and white stud, just sent from 
the dyer, which* you were pleased to approve of, and he ray 
customer lor.' * Swift. 

2. A common woman. •This sense is now obsolete. 

I marry her! — What, a customer•? *Pr’ythee, hear some 

• charity to my wit ; do not think it so unwholesome. % 

. • S/iitlsjtcarc, Othello. 

* 3 -^- toll-gatherer: if collectors'll' customs. Barret 

fiuul Sherwood. This sense also, unnoticed by l)r. 
Johnson, is now Obsolete. 

* 1 hat memorable example of '/aieeheus’s conversion from 

his evil way of coveUmsiicVs aiul extortion, «s a eoimnoii 
customer. Monntagu, App. to Co's. l>. 184. 

(T , sTi:i:t..'j~ 71 . s, t 

1. A buckler-btyreivj [ Fr. const ill it r. 'ITiis word is 
sometimes written rois/n /.] 

livery one had an archer, a demi-lance, and a rnslrcl (as onr 
history calls it, but being truly eintslit/it r) or a kind of ainli.tr- 
lus, or servant belonging to him, besides three great horses lor 
his own use. t.d. Herb, rl, th u. t ill. p. 

2 . A vessel lor holding wine. Aiusxau th. 

(.Y'kti'maky.# ti. s. [Kr. roustumn /V.j A book of 

laws and customs, * 

The old law of the Lombards gave first use, and the txpress 
words of the Nomiaur nstfimurj/ are, “ Qu’ds ne pnvent avoir 
autre instruiniiit,*e.” Setd-u's Duello, ell. 8 , 

It was drawn from the old Geriiiatliek or Gothiek maju- 
niary; from the feudal institutions, whit h must be considered 
as an ennuiathm from that custumari/. 

Burke on a Hcfu 'uU* Peaer. 
To Cl 'T.'l' pret. cut; part. puss. <«/. [probably from 
the Fr. couteau, a knife, Dr. Johnson .says. Serc- 
nins, in the Appendix to.his Nil. Diet, traces it to 
the West-Cloth, lota, to cut. Some have thought 
it may be referred to the CJr. xoitlm, to cut.] 

1? To jjenetrato with an edged instrument^ to divide 
any continuity by a sharp edge. 

• All, r«/ my luce asmidtr. 

That my great heart may have some e'lpe to hi it. 

Or else i swoon with tills dead kill.ne M ,-v-. 

'' “ us,at. ptoie, Itii/i. til. 

, And when two hearts were join’d liy iimlu.d love. 

The sword of justice cuts upon the knot. 

And severs ’em tor ever. Dryden, Span. Knar. 


rut aw*ay w itli 


ll'tsiman. Surgery. ‘ 


2. To hew. r 1 

Thy sertants run skill to cut timber in Lebanon, z Citron, ii. 
j. To carve; to make by sculpture. * 

\\ by should a m»n, vvhbse blood is warm within. 

Sit like his er.uiflsirc utt in alabaster? Shakspcarc. 

• »fhe tfinmplml is defaced by time; hut the plan ol it is 
neatly cut upon the. wull o(*a neighbouring building. Addison. 

4. To form ativ thing by cytting. 

Auvl they Jiff beat the gold ,nto tliin plates, and cut it into 
wires. Exod. xxxix. j. 

5, To divide by passing through. , 

* Before tl:e whistling winds the vessels fly, 

With rapid swiftness cut the liquid wav, ” ,, 

And reach Gerestus fit the point of duy. cdyssey. 



e u t 

ri. I’n pierce with any uneasy sensation. 

The man was cut to tl> heart with these consolation, t 

, Addison. 

-. To divide ]>uks of cards. ' 

Supine they in t licit; heuv’n remain. 

Exempt from passion and from pain; „ - 

.'rul fr.mhlv lea\e ns, Imau.n lives* *• **■ 

To and shuffle fiv mirsqlvcs. ^ ' * P,ior. 

We sure in vain tin* Cards rmnluimi, 

<)iu- i Ire. holli ml ami shuffled them. * J’rit'r. 

'lake a iVesit pack, nor is it Wbrtli our grieving 
AVVio ruts or shuffles with our dirty lc.:\ ill;. (inn:. die. 

< *. To intersect ; to cross: as, one line nils another at 
' righ; angles. 

■■). ToVastratc. 7 luloet. 

to. ^\> avoid a )ier.siin ; to disown him; in modern, 
and tinantlioi ised, l:mgu:fgc. 

11. To Cur n ('tijur. L ital. t’tgliar le rapriblc*. i See 
Cai*i:ii. To dance. 

12. To Cvv ilur.ii. . To HI; to l»ew down. 

11 the timlier whereof «n- rut •dnien in tin inomiv-'s of 
t’iliei.i. s. 

ty 'J'o Cut tlown. To excel; to overpower: a )o‘y 
phrase. 

Sogreat is his natural eloquence, that he rats doiru the finest 
orator, nnd^dostroys the best contrived argument, as soon a* 
everdie gets himself to he heard. Addison, ('mint Tariff. 

14. 'To Cut off. '1 o•separate iron* the other parts 

by cutting. { *• 

And they caught him, aq^l ant iff his thumb-'. .hat. i. f>. 

15. To Cut off To destroy ; to extirpate; to put 
to death untimely. 

All Spain was first conquered by the Romans, and filled 
with colonies from them, which were still increased, and the 
native Hpanird- still ml iff. Spenser on Ireland. 

Were l kin', 

l should eul iff the nobles for their lands. 

a m Shahs pea re. Mad’rth. 

Tliis great commander was smHcnlv eul iff by a fatal stroke, 
given him with a small contemptible instrument. Jlmre/I. 
Irentrus was likewise rut iff by martyrdom. Addison. 

Ill-fated prince ! Too negligent of life ! 

Cut off in the fresh, ripening prime of manhood, 

livep in the pride of life. Philips, 1 list rest Mother. 

1 6. To Cut iff/'. To rescind; to separate; to take 
away. 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to nil iff some charge in legacies. Shahsprarr, Jut. ('res. 

He that ruts iff twenty tears of life, 

Cuts off so many years of tearing death. Shakspearr, Jut. C<cs. 
Prosutny not tin thy God, whoe’er he be: . 

' Thee he regards not, ow ns not, hath rut iff ' 

Quite from his people. Milton, S. A. 

The proposal ofa recompenee from inen, ruts iff tlw hopes 
of future rewards. Up. Snail ridge. 

>7. To Cut off. To intercept; lo'funder from union 
or return. 

The king of this island, a wise man and a great warrior, 
handled the matter so, as lie cut offiiffvc land forces from their 
ships. •Huron. 

His party was se much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibly be cut off. • Clarendon. 

18. To Cut off. * To-put un end to; to obviate. 

To rut iff contentions, commission; rs^were appointed to 
make certain the limits. , Hayward. 

To rut iff all further mediation and interposition, the king 
conjured him to give over ail thoughts of excifse. Clarendon. 

It may compose our unnatural feuds, and cut off frequent 
occasions of brutal rage and intemperance. * Addison. 

' *£• To Cut off. To withhold. 

are concerned to cut off all occasion from those who seek 
ocd&ouu that they nuiy have whereof to accuse us. Rogtlfs. 

ao. To To preclude. • 


c n t 
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Every onc,w(|o lives in the nraq/ce of any voluntar\ *siii. 
actually ruts himself off from the benefits and profession ol » 
Christianity.. • * , Addison. 

This only object oj my real car.*, 

(\t off from hope, aliandimjil to deqi.iir, , 

In slum* lew posting I’ntJil luWs is hurl’d »_ , t 

1 'Yom wcaltli, from pmv*r,fr.flji love, and from the* wot Id. Prior. 

Why should those vNio wait at altars lip n.t off from par¬ 
taking in the general liemTits of law, or of imtnyc. . Suafi' 

21 ” ‘To Ci-r off. To*ii)lerrupl: to silon-vp. 

It is no gnu*’ to a judge to shtw «pi:ckne*.s of cisic!" in 
rutting (it/'eiidinee or mm-el »oo short. L'crovt 

22. To Cut off. To :,p<Vtiophisc; to abbrew.il e. 

No vowel can 1 m nf off ’before another, whin we c.uinoi 

sink the pronunciation of it. • * Pi./den 

23. Tn Cut oh/. To shape: to form. 

By the pattern of mine own thoughts T rut gut 
The purity of ho. Shnkspenie, IVnu. Talc 

I. for my part, do not like images rat out in jumper, cr olhoi 
garden stiilf: they Ijy for children. Jluenn 

, Thcruds a large table at Montmoi uncy rut out of the thick¬ 
ness of a vine-stock. t Temple. 

The antiquaries heiifg hut indifferent tailor-, they wrangle 
prodigiously uliout t he cutting motile toga. Ai hath wit on ( 'din. 

They have a large forest rut out into walks, extremelv tilitk 
and gloomy. Addison 

2.7. To Cut out. To scheme; to contrive. • 

Having a mosupernicious fire kindled within the very bowels 
of hi. own forest, jje had work enough cu[ him out to extin¬ 
guish it. Uou-el. 

livery man had rut mil a place for himself in liis ovviv 
thoughts: [ conJd reckon up in our armyJ.wo or three lowl- 
treasurers. ‘ IdiXton 

25. To Cut out. To adapt. * » 

You know I am not rul mil for writing a treat■■c, nor h»e 
a genius to pen any thing exactly. Hymn . 

26. To Cut out. To debar. • 

Jf am cut out from any thing hut common acknowledgements, 
or common discourse. Pop: 

27. To Cut out. To excel; to outdo. 

28. To Cut short. To hinder lroin proceeding by 
sudden inlerraplion. 

Thus nine’ll He spoke, and more he would have said, 

But the stern hero turn’d aside his head, « 

And cm/ him stout. Dryden, .Tin. 

Achilles cut him stpnl; and tints replied, . 

My wWtli allow’d in words, is in effect deny’d. J)n/tlei,. 

it). To Cut short. To abridge: as, the soldiers were 
cut short ol - their pay. 

30. To Cut up. To divide an animal into convenient 
pieces. . 

The boar’s intemperance, and the note upon him after¬ 
wards, on the rutting him up, .that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralized into a sensual limit. If Estrange. 

'31. Tn Cut up. To eradicate. • 

Who cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper-roots for 
■ their %eat. Job, xxx. 4. 

This doctrine cuts up all government by the roots. Locke. 

’To Cut.'J~ v. 11. 

1. To nnrkt* way liy dividing; to divide bypassing 

through. • 

Wfien the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part is rublied 
p with hard substances, which infants, by a natural instinct, 
affect. Arhuihnot. 

2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 

He saved the lives of thousands by his manner of cutting for 
the stone. , » Pope. 

3. To interfere: as, a horse that ruts. 

4. To Cut in. A phrase in card-playing, especially 
,1 ft the ga/ne of whist; when the cut made by the 

parties determines who nre to form the players. 
See the eleventh*sense of Cut. 

5. 7 b Cut up. To promise or shew by the operation 

of the butcher’s division. » 
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The only qirstion of Aeir Legendre, o* itopte. other of their 

* legislative butchers, will lie, how he cuts up ? . Burke. 

CuT.-f' jiiv/. adj. ‘ • • 

i. Prepared for use :■ a metaphor from hewn timber. 

! Set? of pliraves, ml and thy, * ’ * • 

Evermore thy’tongue supply. , Swift. 

'I. Aii epithet, not yet disused, 'applied to those who 
, nre dauufc.. * ^ 

Was not. vjtster such-a-onc cruelly cut last night ? ™ 

* • (roadman, II 'hi. Kv ('"#/. P. I. 

f. Cut and Come again. An expi-e-sion, in vulgar 
language, implying that having cut as much as you 
pleased, you may ,comc t again ,- in other words, 
plenty; no lack; # always a supply. 

Cut.-^* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The action* of a sharp or edged instrument; the 
blow of an ax or sword. 

2. The impression or separation ot\ continuity, made 

by an edge or sharp iu-trumeut; distinguished 
from that made by perfor.'ffioti with a pointed in¬ 
strument. * t f 

;. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapons, according to the £>rcc, cut into the hone 
many ways, which cuts are called sntrs t imd arc reckonAl 
among the fracture*.. .ll'i.rum 1 , Snrgm/. 

4. A channel mode by :ir( . . 

This grant rut or ditch Sctoslfis (he rich king of Egypt, and 

* long after hint Ptoloinens Philadclpluis, purposed to have made 

X fjfeat deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have lat in tin 
Hi d Sea into the Mediterranean. Kuo/lcs. 

■- A part rut ofTfPom the rest. 

.Suppose a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, one 1 ut 
is reckoned so many foot. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

f>. A small particle; a shred. 

Jt hath a number of short mis or shreddings, which m:^' be 
better called wishes than prayers. limit<1. 

• A lot made by cutting 11 slick: or rather hy hold¬ 
ing straw's, or pieces of paper, uncijiially cut, be- 
tween^lhe linger and thumb, whilfc another draws 
tlie lor. 

My lady Zclmanc and niv daughter Mopsa may dr&w ruts, 
and the shotjest rut sp-ak first. \ Sidnr.t. 

A man may as reasonably draw ™/*'for Ins tenetsjmid re¬ 
taliate his persuasion by the cast of a die. J.ortr. 

8. A near passage, by w'hich some angle is cut oil". 

The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great calling, and 
instead of their rutting their wav to it through the knowledge 
of the tongues, the fathers and councils, they have taken another 
and a shorter cut. South. 

There is a shorter cut, tin ritsicr passage. Detail 1/ / VO/. 
The evidence of my sense'is simple and immediate, and there¬ 
fore 1 lgive but a shorter cut thereby to the assent to the truth 
of the things so evidenced. Hale, (trig, uf Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs see me part of my '-,ay, and 
carry me it short cut through his own grou id, which saved me 
half u mile’s riding. Swift, Examiner. 

<j. A picture cut or carved upon a stamp of wood or 
copper, anti impressed from itu 
In this form, according to his description, lie is set .forth in 
the prints or cut1 of martyrs by Crvallcrius. Broun. 

. It is, 1 believe, used improperly by Addison. , 

* Madam Dacicr, from some old cuts of Terence, fancies, that 
the larva or persona of the Homan actors was not only a vizard 
, for the face, but had false hair to it. Addison on Italy. 

Jo. The stamp on which a yf , is carved, and liy 
which it is impressed. 

1 1. The act or practice of dividing ^ pack of cards. 

How can the muse her aid impart, ’ » • 

Unskill’d in all the terms of .art! , 

Or tn harmonious numbers put j 

The deal, the shuffle, ami the cut. Swift. 

12..Fashion; form; shape; manner of cutting into 
shape. / * 

von. 1. 
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Their cltfthes arc after such a pagan rut ton, 

ThSt|Sure, they’ve wqtn out Christendom, 

, Shakspearc, Hcn.fl'll l. 

His lawny beard was th‘ ^ijmil grace. 

^Both of his wisdom and his face; • 

*In ntf and dye so like a tile, . 

A siiddeif vijjw jtmuuld beguile, H’oHras. 

they;were so unuiliarly acquaiiTted with him a, to know she 
very cm/ of his beSrd. p . ( S/itliiigJtcit, 

<_ uildgpn hive breeches,"not for their™/ or ease, but because 
tlie having them is a mark or step towarfo manhood. Loner. 

A tim’d desires you to n 1 i.,me well tlie fotfo dh suNi a re-^ 
verse, and asks you whether j..u i.m in conscience belies At he 
sleeve ol it to be ol tile tan: itonuui ml . * % Addison — 

Sometimes nil old felloy dial! w, a. tins or that sort of cut ip 
his deaths wTtli great integrity. Addison, Sped. 

Wilt tli.m bin.there soine#iigIi heads of the newest cut for 
my daughter., 0 Arbuthnot, Hist, of .tolu^Hull. 

>3. It seems anciently to have signified a fool or 
2:1 illy. To at! still signifies to cheat) in low language. 

, Send her money, knight: if tlnm hast" her not in the end, 
call me cut. Shakspearc, 'JPki. Might. 

• 14.9V horse; a gelding; and porftaps the preceding 
zaelinition, which is I)r. Johnson’s, slmuldhc merged 
’in this. "The eoii'ineijlators on Shakspearc say, that 
cut there means a /torse. 

You lustiryouthen who nourish high desire. % 

Abase yom phuues whieh make yam look so big : 

The collier’s cut, the courtier’s steed, will tire: • 

Even so the elarke the parson’s gout: doth dig. 

• Clnsc<iii!»r. Pa rod. of Dainty Devices, (1591.) 

lie’ll buy me a white cut forth for to ride. p 

licaum. and PI. Two Xrhlr Kinsmen. 

15. Cut and long tail. A proverbial expression for 
men of all kinds; it is borrowed from tings. 

He will maintain you like '.gentlewoman.- 

Ay, that 1 will, come rut and tong tmt, under the degree of a 
squire. Shakspearc, At. II'. of Windsor. ^ 

At quintin lie, > • . 

Tn honour of this bridaltee, 

1 lath 1 halleng’d either with; countee: * * 

Come cut and long tali'; for there be 

Six bachelors us hold as he. U.Jonsnn, l.'ndrrwtmd. 

He daures very finely, and very comely, f 

And for a jig, cotnur ut and tong tad to him, • 

He turns ye like- a top. Ilraum. and Ft. Two Xohle Kinsmen. 

Cuta'nkoi s. adj. [from nt/is, i.atiu.] UelatTng to 
the skin. 

This scrolls,nutritions mass 15 more readily circulated into foe 
rufanrotis 01 remotest pans of tlx* body. Ftm/cr on Humours, 

Some sorts of cutaneous eruptions are occasioned bv (ceding 
mneli on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous siib-t.ua r-s .Ai hulhnot. 

C.( Tt.# adj. [generally cu)/posed to be a vulgar con¬ 
traction of acute, I .at. aatlus .- but it may be U19 
Sax. cirS.] Clever; sharp. Still used in the north 
of England. «■». 

CuTicn:. n. jntlicida, Latin.] . 

x. The first amt outenuSst covering of the body, % 
commonly called the scarf-skin. This is that sWi 
skin which rises in a blister upon any burning, or • 
the* application JT a blistcring-plaister: It sticks' 
close to the surface of the true t^du, to whicif*it is 
also tiefl by the vessels which noiuish it, though 
they are st^ small not t* ba seen. When the 
searl-skin is examined w ith a microscope, it appears 

. ttf be made up of several lays of exceeding small 
scales. • • (ill inn/. 

In each of the very fingers there are loins and gri'.tles, ami 
liaunents and %einbranes, umTimisete:. nndt*’ lo^md utri'-S* 
ami arteries, and veins and skin, and cutieU 1 ,d nail. 

It cot tty. Sc / • t 

«. A thin skin formed on the surface of any lioi wf * * 

When any saline liquor is evaporated to r.airle, **<* ' et ccl> 
the saltVoncretcs in regular figures; yvbitU anzaesuvat uv® jW 1 * 

• 6 u 
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tides of the salt, before they concreted* floated in the liquor at 
equal distances in rank and file. Xcwtmif Opt, 

Cu’rtVuLAB. adj. [from pttis, Latin.] Belonging to 
the skin. <, ■ 

Cuth, signifies knowledge or skill. ‘So Cuthicin is 41 
knowing conquerour; Cut/ired a knowing counsellor; 
Cutkbcrt, famous for- skill. Mucli of tne same na¬ 
ture are Sophocles emVSophCanus. tiibson’s Camden. 
Ci/rLAss.-f- n. s. [coutdas, French. This word is 
written'-soon times cutlace , sometimes ru/lleax • in 
Spenser, curtate; in Shakspeare, atrtlcare and in 
* ( Pope, dUhlsh.] A broad cutting sword: the word is 
mu^h in use among the scaiften. r 
Werc’t not better 

That 1 did suit me all points like a mail ? 

A gallant curtUax upon my thigh, 

A hoar-spear in nit hand. Shakspeare, -As,yon ti/.cit. 

To the lodgcmoijCs of his herd he mil, 

Wliere the fat porketx slept beneath the sun; 

OftwtThis vuttush launch’d the spouting blood, 

These quarter’d, situ/TV, and fix’d <o forks of wood. Pope. 

.Mores, in his curious dissertation on letter-founders, ral*-- a 
cutlass, us it seems, a courtelas v, among the antique typograplu k 
ornaments. II artou, Holes on Milton. 

Cu'ti.f.i;. [coutdier, French.] Onewhomakd, 
or sells knives. 

A paultry ring 

That she did give, whosmpeosy was « 
t For all the. world like cutter 's poetry J 

i Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. Shakspeare. 

In a bye <utter s shop tie bought a tenpeuny knife: so cheap 
was the instrument of this great, attempt. Wot ton. 

He chose no other instrument than an ordinary knife, which 
he bought of a common cutler. Clarendon. 

Cu'ti.eky. ?' it, r. ffrom aifur.j The ware or articles 
winch are made by cutlets., 

Ci/tlet. v ''h. s. [I'v.'cctde/ie, i. c. petite 10V. ] A steak; 
properly, a rib. <i 

So mutton cutlets, primd'of me,.t. Swift. 

CT tpuh.sk. v. s. lent ami purse.) One who steals by 
Vhe njethod’of cutting purses : a common practice 
when men wore their purses at their girdles, as was 
once the custom. A thief; a robber. 

To have an open car, a quick eye, ami a nimble hand, is ne¬ 
cessary for a eutpnrsr. Shakspeare, I Vint. Talc. 

A vice of kings, 

A ciUpur.sc of the empire nufl the rule. 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Was there no felony, no bdwd, 

1, Cut purse, l,'ur burglary abroad? ■ ” lud'tbras. 

If wo could imagine a whole nation to be cut purses and rub¬ 
ber*, would there then he kept that square dealing amlcqivty 
in such a monstrous dui of thieves. Bentley, Serin. 

Cu'tter.'J" n. s. [from ait.] 

i. An agent or instrument that cuts any thing; as, a 
stone-cutter. 

Never saw I figure; 

SoJikely to report themselves ; the cutter 

Was, as* another na'ure, dumb. Shakspeare, Cymbtline. 

. He who is called rile cutter, or dissector, with tin Ethiopick 
stone cuts uwayTis much, of the flesh a> the law commands. 

' Greenhilt, Art, of J+nfa/ming, p. 24J. 

q, A nimble boat that cute the water. [So ( the low 
hsi.f&ta, a kind of s>hip. , V. Du Cange in Cota. 

See fjSt Cot.] 

\*3. [Iilcijlg. r^^The teetlAhat cut the .neat. 

1 . e grinders are behind, nearest the centre of 

n, b'.c vus'e there is a greater strength or force required to 
»meat th- .< to bite a piece; and the cutters before, that 
J mSjghe reVy to cut off a morsel from any solid food, to lie 
utinipdu^Nlibycinder*. J lay on the Creation. 
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4. An officer .in ,thc Exchequer that provides wood 

for the tallies, and cuts the sum paid apou them, 
and then*c;iSte the same into the court tube written 
upon. , Cinecf. 

5. A rufhan; ti bravo; t (t one that goc‘h privily ,wi^i 

a short sword; a iwanderer.” ‘ Bund. 

6 . Cutter off'. • A destroyer. . 

* I'liulecil, there is fortune too hard for natuK;; whSu fortune* 
makes nature’s natural die cutter "ff of nature. ,\it. 

i Sha/cspeare, As non Idee it. 

Cu't-throat. v. s.u- {cut and throat.'] A ruffian; a 
murderer; a butcher men; an assassin. • 

Will you then suffer these robber., cut-throats, base people 
gathered out of all the corners of Christendom, to waste your 
countries, spoil your cities, mimlrr your people, and trouble all 
your seas ? Kuottes. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Parisian massacre, one of the horridest instances of barbarous 
inhumanity tfiat cv*r was known. South. 

CVt-tiPhoat. adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fi ft .y fh tie hundred he extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. *’ *' ('arete, Sure, if Corns call. 

The ruffian robbers by no justice aw’d. 

And unpaid rw/-Mroa/-soldiersare abroad; *■ 

‘Those venal souls,.who, harden’d in each ill, 

To save coitiplai its and prosecution, kill. l)rjjden, Juc. 

CVttino.'F n.ss [from cut,] •• 

1. A piece cut off; a chop. ‘ 

Tluj burning of the cuttings oi vines, and easting them 11 [mil 
land, doth mueli good. ‘ Bacon, A 'at. Hist. 

Many arc propagated above ground by slips or cuttings. Buy. 

2 . Incision. 

Yc shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, 
nor print any murks upon you. I.ct it. xix. 

3. Caper; curvet; [from To Cut a Caper .] 

‘ Some ladies make a better shew of their countenances in 
those dances, wherein arc divers changes, cuttings, turning., 
and agitations of the body, than in some dances of slate and 
gravity. Fiona's 7 V. of Montaigne's Essaus, p. 2r8. 

4. 'Division, as fif a pack of cards. See theMevcnlh 
sense of Cut. 

It is here said, there has been much shuffling and cuttnc; in 
Ktiglar’fl, and we do not understand what, or who is turned up 
trump Hill's Lett. Lett, to hiiu,Xi&s%) f. >>6. 

CUTTLE.+ n. s. [Lat. sepia, Sax. cueeie. j A fish, 
which, when lie is pursued by a fish of prey, throws 
out a black liquour, by which he darkens tlu; water 
and escapes. 

It is somewhat strange, thal the blood of all birds and 
beasts, and fishes, should be of a red colour, and only the 
Wood of tlie cuttle should be as 'lack as i-k. Baron. 

t Hi- that uses many words for the explaining any subject, 
doth, like the cut He fish, hide himself for the most part in his 
own ink. Bay on the Creation. 

Cu'ttle.'F n. sc [from cuttle .] 
t. A foul-mouthed fellow ; a fellow who blackens the 
eharnctiy of others. Ilamner. 

Away, you cuipui«*S raseal; you libhy hung, away: by this 
wine Mil thrust my knife in your mouldy chaps, if you play the 
saucy cuttle with me. Shakspeare, Jlcn. II'. 

* 2. A knife. The commentators on Shakspeare say 
that this was the cant expression for the knife used 
by sharpers, in Shakspcare’s time, to cut the 
bottoms of purses; and that the preceding eloquence 
might allude to this term. But they were not 
aware that cuttle is a serious term, in use long before 
,S'nakspeaye wrote. 

Dismembring himself with a sharp cuttle. 

, Bale, Eng. Vol. (1550,) 15 . ii. Q. 2. b, 

CuTwork.# n.s. [cut and wor/f.] Work in em¬ 
broidery. v 



It graz'd on nn v 
irAsR-indA 


Italian rut-nyi/, 


.» me away six purlsof t 


M/w mil rif Ids Humour. 


■ (orouftinu. 


... # , • ,^ost me three jJoQncl in &' 

exchange but three days b fd. * 

‘ ^ It. Jonij%, Kerri; 

Then hi* band 

May lie flisunfer’^k and transforni*d|ro*i hu e 
Tv cut-urirk. . * Beauty a «4 Hf. Tit. . . 

^iLAMES’.* 11 . 9 . [French atftl Aiftin.] Iu botany, 

0 sow-bruntl. « 

Thirdly, a hi/d of cyclamen, or sow-dfieail. ** 

* • * Sprat, Hint. It. S. p. si I. 

•Transplant autumnal cyctamew now, *f you would change 
their place. * l.nrhpt, Gardener's Kut. 

}y'ci.E. ii. s. [ cyclus , Latin ; xtixAlSh] 

. A circle. * * 

A round of time*: a spaed ui which the same 
revolutions begin again; a 1 . r.otlical space of time. 

Wu do more rnminomy u-c these words, so as to style a 
lesser space a cycle, and a greater by the name of Jiegjod; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the opoelia thereof. Holder tfk Time. 

,. A method, or account of a method continued till 
the yinu: course begins again. 

Wi thought we should not.nttcmpt an unacceptable work, 
if here nr i nli awmml to present mfr gardeners with a com¬ 
plete ftpIt- of what i» requisite to be none throughout every | 
month of tiie year. Xoc/yn's Katcmlar. 

(. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 

, lluw build, unbuild contrive 
To save npneanuircs; bow gird tfie sphere 
AVUli ccntnek and (pvontrick, scribl’d o’er m , 

i 'ut /(•;!!ui epicycle, orb in orb ! Milton, l’. L. 

''''CLOlD.'i" ti. x * [ from x.’jxl.ou'ir,;, of xiixA^ and 
iit©, shape.J A geometrical curve, of which* the 
genesis imip be conceived by imagining a nail in 
the eirnmifereuce of a wheel: the line which the 
nail describes in the air, while the wheel revolves fit 


a right lino, is the cycloid. 

A man inav form to himself the notion of a parabola, or a 
■:ytl ‘id, !l "u the mathematical definition of tjiose figures. 

Jit-id's InquiPy. 

^yclo'idai.. ut\j. [from cycloid.’] Relating jp it 
cycloid; a», the cycloidal space, is the spam' con¬ 
tained bctwVcn the cycloid uud its substunce.X 

Chafnbcrs, 

[vcxo'ifETUY.s’f n. s. [Gr. xuxXo;, a circle, and 
gslgai.] The art of measuring cycles or circles. 

I mu-t tell you, that Sir II. Savile bail confuted Joseph 
Scaligcr’s . yc/oinetry. Wallis, Correct, of Hobbes, (ifij6,)p. 116. 

.Iyclom/uia. ii. s. [xuxAt&yaiid stuihioti] A circle of 
knowledge; a course of the sciences. 

.’yixope'^n.* adj. [from the Cyclopes, who are , 
feigned to have assisted Vulcan in forming the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter.] Vast; terrilick. See , 
Cycxoiuck. 

The cyclapcan furnace of all wicked fashions, the heart, calls 
my speech to it., lip. Hull, Serin. Fash, ojithc World. 

Hv'tTorEDE.# n. s. The more ihodern term for 
cyclrfpicdia, which sec, • 

Heavy penalties were imposed on those academies, who , 
relinquished the sacred text, to explain the tedious and un- 
edifying commentaries on Peter Lombard’s scholastic cyrlopcJe 
of divinity, called the Sentences, which alone were sufficient 
*o constant > a moderate library. 

Wartan, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii. .no. 

VwcK.^ adj. [from the Cyclopes. See Cyclo¬ 
ne The French have the adjective cyclopiip' 
tote furious, monstrous, or cruel.] Sava' 
ng a bill of defiance to all physicians,chirnruci 
tries, as so many bold giants, Air cyclnp'wk 
ily seek to fight against heaven by the’ 

1 doses! Bp. Tnt/lor, Arlif 
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... Hewno tatter they a savage beast, and hath a heifrt o 

■ irwurd ryelofnch breasts, that can invade heaven, and ml 
GMfs&k put down tbh prerogative-? of hi* king, n&l fpvi. 
mankind or’ nil safety. Bp. Williams, Char. nfTr. (I'Jiy,) p. $, 

Cy'uek.^ See Qt»P.n. , * • 

«. s. [from njenus, Latin.} Aydvilig swat). 
1 am the ryy/ielltu this pale faint swan, ,e. • 

Who chaputs a doldful hymn to his*own ylcatli. • 

• • # Shahspeace, K. tedm, 

til ilnthjhe swan her downy cygnets save, 

them pris’ners underneath her W'«gs., • . 

ShnlspcKtc ^Uen. VI 
Cygnets, from grey, turn white. Bacon, Hat. Hist 

Young cygnets are good iiugu, if fatted with ftats^ but fed 
with weeds, tl^v taste fisliyy Mot Inner, Husbandry, 

CY'LINUEIt. ii. s. [xuAtvite>.] A body having*two 
flat surface* an*l one circWar. . 

’Jiic quillitjty*>f'.yyater which every revolution doe, carry 
according* to any iiici[a.ition*of' tin: cylinder, may he easily 
foflrnl. N. N> • Wi/hins 

• The square will make joiKjyady for all manner of com- 
partments, bases, peilc.it.ds, ploN},and buildings; y< w^cylin- 

• del■ for vaulted turrets, umM'ound bi^ 1 .'fugs. Pcacham. 

Cvt.i Nontc.tt..") §dj. [from cyn. ' Partaking ol 

CyA'ndkh k*. y thcwi iture of 
*hc form of a cylinder. 

Minera ftrri stalaetitia, wlien*, ever, 
are contiguous, and grow together i. 
brusbirou ore. 

Obstructions nmst°be most ineideii 
body where the ci/Lilut|m and the i 
smallest, and those are glands, which 
artcrie. tunned into cylindrical canals. 

Cyn'\'mm) !).'-£ [Gr. xyXi vigo;. 

In geometry, a -olid hotly, ;i}.'> 
figure of a cylinder, buCtliilering 
respect; as, having its bases cllipt. 
and etjual. * .. 

Cv.w.v'it.'f* n.s. [properlv written sin/ 
says. Vet he cites ljrytlcn, win 
word, as giving if cymav. Rut - 
Chimeiie, and also Simaii.] A blip 
scarf. 

f) Ml TIUM. u.s, [Lai. from xuga 
witve.] A member of architocluro, 
htdf is convex, and the other comw 
two sorts, of which one is # hollo 
other is above. 

In a cornice the gola, or eymaliuir 
the inodillions, or dentvlli, iliakc =■ 
pfojretio’is. 

CVswal. n.s. [ cymbalum. 
mou. 

Tile trumpets, sackk 
Tabors and cymbals, 

Make the suu dnne. 

• • If mirth should fail 
Silence her daniorc 
Trumpets and do 
As sounding c* 

Cyna'kth 11' 
species 
of dr 

Cyn 



foot 

’ Hwlt^the qualities 
tffjwg; .'urrish; brutal; snarling; 



Id* for Diogenes his eymcnl slovcnlir ess ,o trample 
»splf ndid gan icon v*lth mow p*Jtlv. than Plato wore 
P», Titylo , Ait’f. Hands, p. 104. 
H« Ajth believe Unit some new fauglod \>it (it is 'us cymial 
L 'phrasd) will some lime or o'hci find out his art. ! '/am. 

A far wilder, speech wis that of the dog-jdulo-irplpt, who 
ternsM women necessary eiiK: <>t tins ej until suit, it stems, 
was he, who would nuke “ onus” to lit the anagram id 
" uxor.” Howell, Lilt tv. 7. 

Cy'sICK. tt. s. [xvvixfr.] A philosopher of the 
Starling or currish s./ ,t fbllawpr ol‘ Diogenes; a 


fpcarr 


« rude man; a sn,trier; n misauthro; c. 

How vihly doth tins tt/iuc$ ilium ■*— • , 

•let vnu henevviirah; '.iiirv hllow, lunte Shu/ 
Without these jlieiautio 1 tin man dejcnciates into a 
et/pick, the woman into .1 1 xjuette, the man glows tuljcit and 
morose, the woman nnj utinent and ta.itastu.il Aditson. 

Dy’NosWRE.'j'' v s Mi om xuv&oyg -.] The star near 
the Notth-polc, y winch sailors steer 
Their compass also i» defective;— nor is the magnet, till 
of late, known amongst them ; haling the tynosu'e and um 
minor fo their best dir^cto s. Sit T. lletbit , Tutv. p. 577. 

For the gnidanic either of our caution, or lilvrty in matters 
of borrowing and tending, the only cuunsure is our charity. 

Up. Uni/, Coles of C must nee 
Towers and battlements it see. 

Bosom’d high in tutltcd trees. 

Where perhaps some beautv lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. Milton, 11 Pent. 

Cy'on. 8ce Cion, 

Gather cyans for grafts IV ri the buds spiout. Evelyn. 

Cy'phm,# See Ctpnui. 

■'merino.* v. s. [front typhii.] Skill in arith- 


■ *ic' 


\kflows the law, and wiius you six fair hands, 

Igelcrk, and I14* Ids cyphering perfect. B. Jonton, Alth. 
, REE. [rtqnvsm, Lat.] 

't is a tall strait free, produced with great 
It, fiuit is of no use: its leaves are 
id the very smell and shade of it are 
. Hence the Romans looked upon it to 
r>, and made use of it at funerals, and 
ceremonies. The cypuss-trcc is 
'd never either rots or is vvorm- 

Calmct. 


‘uflf’d my crowns j 
‘suntcrpancs. Sbahpeatc. 

%• oak, which he strengthened! 
' forest. Is. xKv. 14, 

play’d, 

• shade. Pope, Oiyss. 
Is, it is the emblem 


’CS. . 

'sjteare. Hen. VI. 


CVrRU8.;f-. n.ri. [I suppose^ from the place where it 
was made; or corruptly front a/pi as, as being used 
in .mourning. So far Or. Johnson. It i« most 
f probably from Cups us, wheto it was origin: Uy 
manufactured. It was a kind of lawn or gtt’zc; 
and is said to In. ;e been also made use of to sift 
things to the finest powder. It variously wriwen 
cyprts, ciprr-, ind typin'., and is .of fiequent 
occurrence in our old poetry. In Eromlcllcs 
French Garde 1, &i. 160;, the word* is cuikd 
crape: “ Com men vender sous cetlc piece de 
crcspe ? IIow sell you that piece of w lute r//nrsse *”] 
A thin transparent stuftl 
Lawn as white as ,t 11 si on, 

Cypt 111 black as e’er w ow Sh, hsprntc, IVutt.TaU, 

A cx/prta, not a hosoin, 

Hides "iv poor heart! ShaLsptutc, Ttvt/fth Sight, 

Your putmc - one half diawn 
Iu solemn cypi us, th’ otl>er cobweb lawn. ll.Jonton, Epigrams. 

All in a robe of d ir est grain. 

Flowing with ui.ijcstiek tram. 

And sab! stoli oi‘ Cmirus It. hi. 

Over thy dectnt slioyjjklcis duvui. Mil,on, 11 Pens 

Their ensigns wr ipt 111 u/pits. 

lit nth, Chios, nj Hu Vie. IVart, [1.411. 
Cyprus fVin\9t Wine made in the island of Cyprus. 
The rich Cyptus until whuli is so ninth esteemed in all 
parts, is very dear. Paso the, 06 s tv. on Cyptus. 

CYST. In. s. [xurif.j^wA bug containing some 
CY'STIS. 5 morbid matter. 

In taking it out the lystc. I roue, and shewed itself by its 
matter to be a melueiis. lViscsnan, ' 

There may lit .1 eonsuinption, with a pinulcut spitting, 
when the vouiuu is contained in a iyst o< b.ig, upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly suffix ated. 

’ Aibuthnot on I)ul 

Cy'stick. adj. [from cyst, a bag.] Contained in a bag. 
The bile is of two sorts; the iystuh, or that contained in 
the gall-bladder, a sort of repository for the gall • or the hepa- 
tick, or what lows immediately from the liver. Arbuthuot. 
Cysto'tomy. 11. s. [xurij and rsp.vw.] The act or 
practice of opening incysted tumours, or cutting 
the bag in which any morbid matter is contained. 
Cy'hsus. 5 ^ m. .s. A shrub, of which there tire 
many varieties. See Trefoil. 

There tamarisks with thirk-lcov’d box are found ; 

And tylistu, and garden-pines abound. Coygrrvc. 

CZAR.-f* ». s. [a Sclavonian word, written more 
properly tzai .] The title of the emperour of Russia. 

Thcie were competitors, the czar of Muscovy’s sou, the 
duke of New burg, and the pi ice of L’ train. 

Btomn, Ttav. p. t$j. 

Cza'iush.# adj. [from esar.] Relating to the czar. 

His tgarish majesty dispatched an express. Toilet, No. j s. L 
CzARi'NA.-f- . 4. [from czar .] The empress of Russia. 
When Catherine Alcxowna was made empress of Russia, 
the women were m an actual state of bondage.—Assemblies 
were quite unkiuym among them; the esanna was satisfied 
with introducing them, for she found it impossible to render 
them polite. GeldtntUn, Ess, a. 
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